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PREFACE. 


Lsr  attempting  to  write  the  History  of  Eome,  I  am  not  afraid  of  J£cn^ 
ring  the  censnre  pronoimced  by  Johnson  upon  Blackwell,*  that  he  had 
chosen  a  Bnbject  long  since  exhausted ;  of  which  all  men  knew  already 
as  mnch  as  any  one  conld  tell  them.  Much  more  do  I  dread  the  re- 
proach of  having  ventured,  with  most  insufficient  means,  upon  a  work 
of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  thus  by  possibility  deterring  others  from 
accomplishing  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  which  they 
might  fulfil  more  worthily.  The  great  advances  made  within  the  last 
thirty  years  in  historical  knowledge  have  this  most  hopeful  symptom, 
that  they  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  our  actual  igno- 
rance. As  we  have  better  understood  what  history  ought  to  be,  we  are 
become  ashamed  of  that  scanty  information  which  might  once  have 
passed  for  learning ;  and  our  discovery  of  the  questions  which  need  to 
be  solved  has  so  outrun  our  powers  of  solving  them,  that  we  stand  hu- 
miliated rather  than  encouraged,  and  almost  inclined  to  envy  the  con- 
dition of  our  fathers,  whose  maps,  so  to  speak,  appeared  to  them  com- 
plete and  satisfactory,  because  they  never  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
world  beyond  their  range. 

Still,  although  the  time  will,  I  trust,  arrive,  when  points  now  alto- 
gether obscure  will  receive  their  full  illustration,  and  when  this  work 
must  be  superseded  by  a  more  perfect  history,  yet  it  may  be  possible  in 
the  mean  while  to  render  some  service,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  jus- 
tice to  my  subject  up  to  the  extent  of  our  present  knowledge.  And 
we,  who  are  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  possess  at  least  one  advantage 
which  our  children  may  not  share  equally.  We  have  lived  in  a  period 
rich  in  historical  lessons  beyond  all  former  example;  we  have  witnessed 
one  of  the  great  seasons  of  movement  in  the  life  of  mankind,  in  which 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  political  parties  and  principles,  philosophy 
and  religion,  in  all  their  manifold  forms  and  influences,  have  been  de- 
veloped with  extraordinary  force  and  freedom.  Our  own  experience 
has  thus  thrown  a  bright  light  upon  the  remoter  past :  much  which  our 
fathers  could  not  fully  understand,  from  being  accustomed  only  to 

*  In  Ila  review  of  BIaokwell*s  Memoira  of  the  Court  of  Aognstos.— Worlu,  Vol.  IL 
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quieter  times,  and  which  again,  from  the  same  cause,  may  become  ob- 
scure to  our  children,  is  to  us  perfectly  familiar.  This  is  an  advantage 
common,  to  all  the  present  generation  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  but  it 
is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say,  that  the  growth  of  the  Eoman  com- 
monwealth, the  true  character  of  its  parties,  the  causes  and  tendency  of 
its  revolutions,  and  the  spirit  of  its  people  and  its  laws,  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood by  none  so  well  as  by  those  who  have  grown  up  under  the 
laws,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citi- 
zens of  our  kingly  commonwealth  of  England. 

Long  before  Niebuhr's  death  I  had  formed  the  design  of  writing  the 
History  of  Kome ;  not,  it  may  well  be  believed,  with  the  foolish  notion 
of  rivalling  so  great  a  man,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  work 
was  not  likely  to  become  generally  popular  in  England,  and  that  its 
discoveries  and  remarkable  wisdom  might  best  be  made  known  to  Eng- 
lish readers  by  putting  them  into  a  form  more  adapted  to  our  common 
taste.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  only  the  two  first  volumes  of 
Kiebuhr's  History  were  published  in  his  lifetime;  and  although  careful 
readers  might  have'anticipated  his  powers  of  narration  even  from*these, 
yet  they  were  actually,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  more  full  of  dis- 
sertations than  of  narrative ;  and  for  that  reason  it  seemed  desirable  to 
remould  them  for  the  English  public,  by  assuming  as  proved  many  of 
those  results  which  Kiebuhr  himself  had  been  obliged  to  demonstrate 
step  by  step.  But  when  Niebuhr  died,  and  there  was  now  no  hope  of 
seeing  his  great  work  completed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  beginning, 
I  was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  executing  my  original  plan,  of  pre- 
senting in  a  more  popular  form  what  he  had  lived  to  finish,  and  of  con- 
tinuing it  afterwards  with  such  advantages  as  I  had  derived  from  a 
long  study  and  an  intense  admiration  of  his  example  and  model. 

It  is  my  hope,  then,  if  Qod  spares  my  life*  and  health,  to  carry  on 
this  history  to  the  revival  of  the  western  empire,  in  the  year  800  of  the 
Christian  era,  by  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  at  Home.  This  point 
appears  to  me  its  natural  termination.  We  shall  then  have  passed 
through  the  chaos  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  old  western 
empire,  and  shall  have  seen  its  several  elements,  combined  with  others 
which  in  that  great  convulsion  had  been  mixed  with  them,  organized 
again  into  their  new  form.  That  new  form  exhibited  a  marked  and 
recognized  division  between  the  so-caUed  secular  and  spiritual  powers, 
and  thereby  has  maintained  in  Christian  Europe  the  unhappy  distinc- 
tion which  necessarily  prevailed  in  the  heathen  empire  between  the 
church  and  the  state;  a  distinction  now  so  deeply  seated  in  our  laws, 
our  language,  and  our  very  notions,  that  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous 
interposition  of  God's  providenca  seems  capable,  within  any  definite 

*  Dr.  Arnold  died  June  12th,  1842.  He  had  completed  the  present  yolume,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  adding  a  running  commentary  to  the  last  part  of  it. 
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time,  of  eradicating  it.  The  Greek  empire,  in  its  latter' years,  retained 
80  little  of  the  Boman  character,  and  had  so  little  influence  upon  what 
was  truly  the  Soman  world,  that  it  seems  needless,  for  the  sake  of  a 
mere  name,  to  protract  the  story  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  fur- 
ther, merely  to  bring  it  down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks. 

For  the  whole  of  the  period,  from  the  origin,  down  to  the  capture  of 
Some  by  the  Gauls,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  I  have  enjoyed  Niebuhr's  guidance ;  I  have  everywhere 
availed  myself  of  his  materials  as  well  as  of  his  conclusions.  "No  ac- 
knowledgment can  be  too  ample  for  the  benefits  which  I  have  derived 
from  him :  yet  I  have  not  followed  him  blindly,  nor  compiled  my  work 
from  his.  It  seemed  to  be  a  worthier  tribute  to  his  greatness,  to  en- 
deavor to  follow  his  example ;  to  imitate,  so  far  as  I  could,  his  manner 
of  inquiry ;  to  observe  and  pursue  his  hints ;  to  try  to  practise  his  mas- 
ter-art of  doubting  rightly  and  believing  rightly ;  and,  as  no  man  is 
infallible,  to  venture  sometimes  even  to  differ  from  his  conclusions,  if  a 
compliance  with  his  own  principles  of  judgment  seemed  to  require  it. 
But  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  differ  from  him  without  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  probability  that  further  inquiry  might  prove  him  to 
be  right. 

llie  form  and  style  in  which  I  have  given  the  legends  and  stories  of 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Eome  may  require  some  explanation.  I 
wished  to  give  these  legends  at  once  with  the  best  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  perpetual  mark,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  care- 
less reader,  that  they  were  legends  and  not  history.  There  seemed  a 
reason,  therefore,  for  adopting  a  more  antiquated  style,  which,  other- 
wise, of  course  would  b6  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  affectation. 

It  might  seem  ludicrous  to  speak  of  impartiality  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  remote  times,  did  not  those  times  really  bear  a  nearer  resem- 
blance to  our  own  than  many  imagine;  or  did  not  Mitford's  example 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  spirit  of  modem  party  may  affedt  our  view 
of  ancient  history.  But  many  persons  do  not  clearly  see  what  should 
be  the  true  impartiality  of  .an  historian.  If  there  be  no  truths  in  moral 
and  political  science,  little  good  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  either : 
if  there  be  truths,  it  must  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  discovered 
and  embraced.  Skepticism  must  ever  be  a  misfortune  or  a  defect :  a 
na^isfortune,  if  there  be  no  means  of  arriving  at  truth ;  a  Refect,  if  while 
tHere  exist  such  means  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them.  Be- 
lieving that  political  science  has  its  truths  no  less  than  moral,  I  cannot 
regsad  them  with  indifference,  I  cannot  but  wish  them  to  be  seen  and 
embraced  by  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  truths  have 
been  much  disputed ;  that  they  have  not,  like  moral  truths,  received 
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that  imivergal  assent  of  good  men  which  makes  ns  shrink  from  submit- 
ting them  to  question.  And,  again,  in  haman  affairs,  the  contest  has 
never  been  between  pnre  truth  and  pure  error.  Neither,  then,  may  we 
assume  political  conclusions  as  absolutely  certain;  nor  are  political 
truths  ever  wholly  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice  of  any 
parly  or  individual.  If,  for  the  sake  of  recommending  any  principle, 
we  disguise  the  errors  or  the  crimes  with  which  it  has  been  in  practice 
accompanied,  and  which,  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  may  per- 
haps be  naturally  connected  with  our  reception  of  it,  then  we  are  guilty 
of  most  blamable  partiality.  And  so  it  is  no  less,  if,  for  the  sake  of 
decrying  an  erroneous  principle,  we  depreciate  the  wisdom,  and  the 
good  and  noble  feelings  with  which  error  also  is  frequently,  and  in 
some  instances  naturally,  joined.  This  were  to  make  our  sense  of 
political  truth  to  overpower  our  sense  of  moral  truth ;  a  double  error, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  less  certain,  and,  to  those  who  enjoy  a 
Christian's  hope,'  by  far  the  less  worthy. 

While,  then,  I  cannot  think  that  political  science  contains  no  truths, 
or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  are  believed  oi*no,  I 
have  endeavored  also  to  remember,  that  be  they  ever  so  certain,  there 
are  other  truths  no  less  sure ;  and  that  one  truth  must  nevei  be  sacri- 
ficed to  another.  I  have  tried  to  be  strictly  impartial  in  my  judgments 
of  men  and  parties,  without  being  indifferent  to  those  principles  which 
were  involved  more  or  less  purely  in  their  defeat  or  triumph.  I  have 
desired  neither  to  be  so  possessed  with  the  mixed  character  of  all  things 
human,  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  abstract  truth ;  nor  so  to  dote  on 
any  abstract  truth,  as  to  think  that  its  presence  in  the  human  mind  is 
incompatible  with  any  evU,  its  absence  incompatible  with  any  good. 

In  the  first  part  of  my  History,  I  have  followed  the  common  chra 
nology  without  scruple;  not  as  true,  but  as  the  most  convenient. 
Where  the  facts  themselves  are  so  uncertain,  it  must  be  a  vain  labor 
to  try  to  fix  their  dates  minutely.  But  when  we  arrive  at  a  period  of 
greater  certainty  as  to  the  facts,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  examine,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  the  chronology. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr,  or  with  the  history 
written  by  Mr.  Maldon,  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  may  be  surprised  to  find  so  little  said  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  different  nations  of  Italy.  The  omission,  however,  was  made 
deliberately :  i)artly,  because  the  subject  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be- 
long essentially  to  the  early  history  of  Eome,  and  still  more,  because 
the  researches  now  carried  on  with  so  much  spirit  in  Italy,  hold  out 
the  hope  that  we  may  obtain,  ere  long,  some  more  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge than  is  at  present  attainable.  Pelasgian  inscriptions,  written  in  a 
character  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Etruscan,  have  been  discov- 
ered very  recently,  as  I  am  informed,  at  Agylla  or  Caere.    And  the 
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study  and  comparison  of  the  several  Indo-Germanic  languages  is  niaking 
such  progress,  that  if  any  fortunate  discovery  comes  in  to  aid  it,  we 
may  hope  to  see  the  mystery  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  at  length  un- 
ravelled. I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  defer  any  detailed  inquiry  into 
the  antiquities  of  the  Italian  nations,  in  the  expectation  that  I  might  be 
able  hereafter  to  enter  upon  the  subject  to  greater  advantage. 

Amongst  the  manifold  accomplishments  of  Niebuhr's  mind,  not  the 
least  extraordinary  was  his  philological  knowledge.  .  His  acquaintance 
^th  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers  was  extensive 
and  profound ;  his  acuteness  in  detecting  a  corrupt  reading,  and  his 
sagacity  in  correcting  it,  were  worthy  of  the  critical  ability  of  Bentley. 
On  no  point  have  I  been  more  humbled  with  a  sense  of  my  own  infe- 
riority, as  feeling  that  my  own  professional  pursuits  ought,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  placed  me  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  him.  But  it  is 
far  oth^wise.  I  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  manuscripts, 
nor  have  I  the  means  of  consulting  them  extensively ;  and  the  common 
editions  of  the  Latin  writers  in  particular,  do  not  intimate  how  much  of 
their  present  text  is  grounded  upon  conjecture.  I  have  seen  references 
made  to  Festus,  which,  on  examination,  have  been  found  to  rest  on  no 
other  authority  than  Scaliger's  conjectural  piecing  of  the  fragments  of 
the  original  text.  But,  besides  this,  we  often  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  character  of  a  manuscript  or  manuscripts,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  any  remarkable  variations  in  names  or  dates  are  really  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  author's  having' followed  a  different  version  of  the  story, 
or  whether  they  are  mere  blunders  of  the  copyist.  For  instance,  the 
names  of  tlie  consuls,  as  given*  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  the 
present  text  of  Diodonis,  are  in  many  instances  so  corrupt,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  how  far  some  apparent  differences  in  his  Fasti  from 
those  followed  by  Livy,  are  really  his  own  or  his  copyist's. 

There  are  some  works  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult ;  and 
there  are  points  connected  with  the  topography  of  Eome  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, on  which  no  existing  work  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
On  these  points  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consult  my  valued  friend 
Bunsen,  Niebuhr's  successor  in  his  official  situation  as  Prussian  minis- 
ter at  Rome,  and  his  worthy  successor  no  less  in  the  profoundness  of 
his  antiquarian,  and  philological,  and  historical  knowledge. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life 
and  letters,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  young  student,  containing 
various  directions  and  suggestions  with  respect  to  his  philological 
studies.  Amongst  other  things,  he  says,  "  I  utterly  disapprove  of  the 
common  practice  of  adopting  references,  after  verifying  them,  without 
naming  the  source  whence  they  are  taken ;  and,  tedious  as  the  double 
reference  is,  I  never  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  it.  When  I  cite  a 
passage  simply,  I  have  found  it  out  myself    He  who  does  otherwise, 
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assumes  the  appearance  of  more  extensive  reading  than  belongs  tc 
him.'' 

The  perfect  uprightness  of  Niebuhr's  practice  in  this  point  is  well 
worthy  of  him,  and  is  deserving  of  all  imitation.  But  I  should  find  it 
difScult  in  all  cases  to  say  whether  I  had  first  noticed  a  passage  my- 
self, or  had  been  led  to  it  by  a  quotation  in  another  writer.  I  have 
availed  myself  continually  of  Kiebuhr's  references,  and  of  those  made 
by  Freinsheim  in  his  supplement  of  Livy ;  but  it  has  happened,  also, 
that  passages  referred  to  by  them  bad  been  taken  by  myself  directly 
from  the  original  source,  without  recollecting,  or,  indeed,  without  know- 
ing, that  they  had  been  quoted  previously  by  others.  Niebuhr's  read- 
ing was  so  vast,  and  his  memory  so  retentive,  that  he  may  be  presumed 
never  to  hdve  overlooked  any  thing  which  could  illustrate  his  subject : 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  every  quotation  made  in  this  volume  may 
be  foimd  previously  made  by  Niebuhr,  unless  it  happen  to  relate  to  a 
matter  which  he  has  not  written  on.  But  yet,  some  quotations  were 
made  by  me  with  so  little  consciousness  of  their  existing  in  Niebuhr, 
that  in  one  instance  I  searched  his  volume  to  see  whether  he  had  noticed 
a  passage,  because  I  did  not  remember  to  have  observed  any  quotation 
of  it  by  him,  and  yet  I  felt  sure,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  that  he  had 
not  overlooked  it. 

I  have  only,  therefore,  to  state  that  many  passages  have  been  quoted 
by  me  from  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  Frontinus,  and  other  writers,  for 
the  knowledge,  or  at  least  for  the  recollection  of  which,  I  was  indebted 
either  to  Niebuhr  or  to  Freinsheim,  or  to  some  other  modem  writer. 
And  yet  I  can  truly  say,  that  not  a  single  paragraph  has  been  written 
on  a  mere  verifying  of  the  references  made  by  preceding  writers,  but 
that  my  own  reading  and  comparison  of  the  ancient  authorities  has 
been  always  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  not  said  as  laying  claim  to 
any  remarkable  degree  of  diligence  or  of  learning,  but  simply  to  estab- 
lish my  right  to  call  this  history  an  original  work,  and  not  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Niebuhr  or  from  others  who  have  gone  over  the  ground 
previously. 

But  I  shall  be  believed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Niebuhr's 
third  volume,  when  I  say  that  the  composition  of  this  period  in  mine 
has  been  throughout  a  most  irksome  labor;  inasmuch  as  I  was  but 
doing,  with  manifest  inferiority  in  every  point,  what  Niebuhr  had  done 
in  all  points  admirably.  In  the  first  part,  although  all  the  substance 
of  it  and  much  more,  was  to  be  found  in  Niebuhr,  yet  in  its  form  I 
might  hope  to  have  some  advantage,  as  putting  his  matter  into  a  more 
popular  shape.  But  his  third  volume  is  no  less  eloquent  than  wise ; 
and  is  as  superior  in  the  power  of  its  narrative  as  in  the  profoundness 
of  its  researches.  And  yet,  this  portion  of  the  history  was  to  be  written 
as  a  necessary  part  of  my  own  work.    I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  go 
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ihrongli  with  it  as  well  as  I  could,  feeling  most  keenly  all  the  whUe  the 
infinite  difference  between  Niebuhr's  history  and  mine. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  volume  is  written  at  too  great 
length.  But  I  am  convinced,  by  a  tolerably  large  experience,  that  most 
readers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impress  on  their  memory  a  mere 
abridgment  of  history :  the  number  of  names  and  events  crowded  into 
a  small  space  is  overwhelming  to  them,  and  the  absence  of  details  in  the 
narrative  makes  it  impossible  to  communicate  to  it  much  of  interest ; 
neithei*  characters  nor  events  can  be  developed  with  that  particularity 
which  is  the  best  help  to  the  memory,  because  it  attracts  and  engages 
US,  and  impresses  images  on  the  mind  as  well  as  facts.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  liveliness,  to  a 
narrative  which  necessarily  gets  all  its  facts  at  second-hand.  A:  d  a 
writer  who  has  never  been  engaged  in  any  public  transactions,  either 
of  peace  or  war,  must  feel  this  especially.  One  who  is  himself  a  states- 
man and  orator,  may  relate  the  political  contests  even  of  remote  ages 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  contemporary;  for  his  own  experience 
realizes  to  him,  in  great  measure,  the  scenes  and  the  characters  which 
he  is  describing.  And,  in  like  manner,  a  soldier  or  a  seaman  can  enter 
fhlly  into  the  great  deeds  of  ancient  warfare ;  for,  although  in  out- 
ward form  ancient  battles  and  sieges  may  differ  from  those  of  modem 
times,  yet  the  genius  of  the  general  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  the 
call  for  so  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  our  nature  which  constitutes 
the  enduring  moral  interest  of  war,  are  common  alike  to  all  times,  and 
he  who  has  fought  under  Wellington  has  been  in  spirit  an  eye-witness 
of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  But  a  writer  whose  whole  experience 
has  been  confined  to  private  life  and  to  peace,  has  no  link  to  connect 
him  with  the  actors  and  great  deeds  of  ancient  history,  except  the  feel- 
ings of  our  common  humanity.  .He  cannot  realize  civil  contests  or 
battles  with  the  vividness  of  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  he  can  but 
enter  into  them  as  a  man;  and  his  general  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
his  love  of  great  and  good  actions,  his  sympathy  with  virtue,  his  abhor- 
rence of  vice,  can  alone  assist  him  in  making  himself,  as  it  were,  a  wit- 
ness of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  But  these  even  by  themselves 
will  do  much ;  and  if  an  historian  feels  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  there 
is  hope  that,  however  humble  his  experience,  he  may  inspire  his 
readers  with  something  of  his  own  interest  in  the  events  of  his  history : 
he  may  hope,  at  least,  that  a  full  detail  of  these  events,  however  feebly 
represented,  will  be  worth  far  more  than  a  mere  brief  summary  of  them, 
made  the  text  for  a  long  comment  of  his  own. 

R17GBT,  May  28A,  1840. 
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CHAPTER-I. 

EABLY  L£GE]!n)S  0?  BOICB. 


**  Tb»  old  tongs  of  ereiy  people,  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  charMtex  and  of  whloh  the 
bsMtties,  whether  ftw  or  many,  mnat  he  genuine,  beoanae  they  arise  only  irom  fbeling,  have 
mtwKjB  heen  valued  by  men  of  maacoline  and  oomprehensive  taste.*'— Sib  J.  Haokditosb,  Hist 
of  EDgland,  yoI.  I.  p.  86. 


TRB  LIGBND  OF  iBNSAS. 

Whbn  the  fatal  horse  was  going  to  be  brought  within  the  walls  of  Troj,*  and 
when  Laocoon  had  been  devoured  by  the  two  serpents  sent  by  the  how  A»Mi>«irt  onr 
gods  to  punish  him  because  he  had  tried  to  save  his  country  SMitrSMLSUT^ 
against  the  will  of  Fate,  then  ^neas  and  his  father  Anchises,  with  their  wives,' 
and  many  who  followed  then:  fortune,  fled  from  the  coming  of  the  evil  day.  But 
they  remembered  to  carrv  their  gods  with  them,'  who  were  to  receive  their 
worship  in  a  happier  land.  They  were  guided  in  their  flight  from  the  city^  by 
the  god  Hermes,  and  he  built  for  them  a  ship  to  carry  them  over  the  sea.  When 
they  put  to  sea,  the  star  of  Yenus,'  the  mother  of  JSneas,  stood  over  their  heads, 
and  it  shone  by  day  as  well  as  by  ni^ht,  till  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the  land 
of  the  west.  But  when  they  landed,  the  star  vanished  and  was  seen  no  more ; 
and  by  this  sign,  ^neas  knew  that  he  was  come  to  that  country,  wherein  fate 
had  appointed  him  to  dwell. 

The  Trojans,  when  they  had  brought  their  ffods  on  shore,  began  to  sacrifice.' 
But  the  victim,  a  milk-white  sow  just  ready  to  farrow,  broke  from  otn^dpt  «ydi  im 
the  priest  and  his  ministers,  and  fled  away.  JEneas  followed  her ;  ;jj»  hUTiSa  m! 
for  an  oracle  had  told  him,  that/t  four-footed  beast  should  guide  ^'^^' 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to  build  his  city.  So  the  sow  went  forwards  tiH 
she  came  to  a  certain  hill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  where  they 
had  purposed  to  sacrifice,  and  there  she  laid  down  and  farrowed,  and  her  litter 
was  of  thirty  young  ones.  But  when  JSneas  saw  that  the  place  was  sandy  and 
barren,^  he  doubted  what  he  should  do.    Just  at  this  time  he  heard  a  vdee 

>  ArctinnSj  *I>i0«  H^ats,  qnoted  by  Prodns,  «  Tabnhi  Ilienais  and  Nnvins,  quoted  by  Setw 
Chrestomatiua,  p.  488.     See  Fyncs  Clinton,    yius.  JSn,  1. 170.  Edit.  Don.  1826 


Fasti  Hellen.  Vol.  I.  p.  856.  •  Varro  de  Bebns^liTiniB,  11.  qnoted  by  Sei^ 

»  NrviuB,  Fragm.  BeD.  Pnn.  1. 15-20.  vins,  .fin.  I.  881. 

*  See  the  Tabula  IliensiB^  taken  from  Steal-  *  DionyBios,  I.  66. 

ciioma.    [Annali  dell'  Instituto  di  Corrispond.  '  Q.  liabina,  apnd  Senriam,  Vlnr.  .fin.  1 

AfehMlflg.  18S9,  p.  282.]  t.8. 
1 
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which  said, — "  The  thirty  young  of  the  sow  are  thirty  years ;  when  thirty  years 
arc  passed,  thy  children  shall  remove  to  a  better  land ;  meantime  do  thou  obey 
the  gods,  and  build  thy  city  in  the  place  where  they  bid  thee  to  build."  So  th^ 
Trojans  built  their  city  on  the  spot  where  the  sow  had  farrowed. 

Now  the  land  belonged  to  a  people  who  wore  th^  children  of  the  soil,*  and  their 
Gf  hit  wan  with  tu  ^ii^g  was  callcd  Latinus.  Ho  received  the  strangers  kindly,  and 
pMpboruweMmtry.  gjantcd  to  them  seven  hundred  jugera  of  land,*  seven  jugera  to 
each  man,  for  that  was  a  man's  portion.  But  soon  the  children  of  the  soil  and 
the  strangers  quarrelled ;  and  the  strangers  plundered  the  lands  round  about 
them  '^  and  kin^  Latinus  called  upon  Tumus,  the  king  of  the  Rutulians  of  Ardea, 
to  help  him  against  them.  The  quarrel  became  a  war ;  and  tho  strangers  took 
the  city  of  king  Latinus,  and  Latinus  was  killed ;  and  ^neas  took  his  daughter 
Lavinia  and  married  her,  and  became  king  over  the  children  of  the  soil ;  and 
they  and  the  strangers  became  one  pec  pie,  and  they  were  colled  hf  one  name, 
Latins. 

But  Tumus  called  to  his  aid  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans  of  CsDre."  There 
HowiMdi«pM«»diii  ^^  ^^^^  another  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius,  and 
^jm^l^^tri  Tumus  was  killed,  and  ^neas  plunged  into  the  river  and  was 
«**•  seen  no  more.     However,  his  son  Ascanius*  declared  that  he  was 

not  dead,  but  that  the  gods  had  taken  him  to  be  one  of  themselves ;"  and  his 
people  built  an  altar  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius,  and  worshipped  him 
by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indiges,  which  means,  "  the  Qod  who  was  of  that  very 
land."" 

THB   LEGEND   07   ASCAKIUfi. 

The  war  went  on  between  Mezentius  and  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas ;  and 
How  AMuto  dow  Mezentius  pressed  hard  upon  the  Latins,  till  at  last  Ascanius  met 
tiE'dty'of  ^  l!^  ^^  ^^^  to  ™^f  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^i)^^^  in  single  fight.  At  that  time 
■**  Ascanius  was  very  young,  and  there  were  only  the  first  soft  hairs 

of  youth  upon  his  cheeks ;  so  he  was  called  lulus,  or  **  the  soft-haired,"  because, 
when  ho  was  only  a  youth,  he  had  vanquished  and  slain  his  enemy,  who  was  a 
grown  man.  At  length  the  thirty  years  came  to  an  end,  which  were  foreshown 
by  the  litter  of  thirty  young  ones  of  the  white  sow.  Ascanius  then  removed 
with  his  people  to  a  high  mountain,  which  looks  over  all  the  land  on  every  side, 
and  one  side  of  it  runs  steep  down  into  a  lake  :  there  he  hewed  out  a  place  for 
his  city  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  above  the  lake  ;  and  as  the  city  was  long 
and  narrow,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  he  called  it  Alba  Longa,  which 
is,  the  "  White  Long  City ;"  and  he  called  it  white,  because  of  the  sign  of  the 
white  BOW." 

THE   LEGEND    OF   ROMULUS. 

Numitor^'  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  he  had  a 
^Rjjjoiu.  «d  younger  brother  called  Amulius.  When  Procas  died,  Amulius 
STw**  ■iM.wuif  seized  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Numitor  only  his  share 
ir.  *  '"^  of  his  father's  private  inheritance.  After  this  he  caused  Numi- 
tor's  only  son  to  be  slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  vir- 
gins who  watched  the  ever-buming  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  But  the  god 
Mamers,  who  is  called  also  Mars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  it  was 
found  that  she  was  going  to  become  the  mother  of  children.  Then  Amulius 
ordered  that  the  children,  when  born,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.     It  hap- 

•  "  Aborigines."— Oato,  Orifines,  apud  Ser-       "  Oftto.  apud  Servium,  Mn,  I.  267. 
vium»  iEn.  I.  v.  6.  «  Serviun,  £n,  IV.  620.    JEn.  XII.  794. 


•  Onto,  apud  Servium,  JEn.  XI.  v.  816.— But  *»  livy,  I.  2. 

it  should  be  observed  that  the  M6S.  ofServius  ^*  Cato.  apud  Servium,  .£n.  I.  267. 

give  the  number  of  jugera  variously.  "  Scrvius,  iEn.  I.  v.  270. 

"•  Cato,  apud  Servium,  iEn,  1. 267,  et  JEn.  IV.  "  Livy,  I.  8.   Dionysius,  I.  76,  et  b< 
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pencd  that  the  river  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country ;  when,  therefore,  th« 
two  children  in  their  basket  were  thrown  into  the  river,  the  waters  carried  them 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  there  the  basket  was  upset,  near  the 
roots  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  and  the  children  thrown  out  upon  the  land.  At  this 
moment  there  came  a  she-wolf  down  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  when  she  saw 
the  children,  she  carried  them  to  her  cave  hard  by,  and  gave  them  to  suck ;  and 
whilst  they  were  there,  a  woodpecker  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave, 
and  brought  them  food."  At  last  one  Faustulus,  the  king's  herdsman,  saw  the 
wolf  suckling  the  children ;  and  when  he  went  up,  the  wolf  left  them  and  fled  ;^' 
so  he  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Larentia,  and  they  were  bred  up  along  with 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  they  were  called  Romulus  and  Remus.^* 

When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  Hill  chanced 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their  H<nr  it  wm  fc«id  «ai 
cattle  on  the  hpl  Aventinus.  Numitor's  herdsmen  laid  an  ambush,  •^•^•j*"*- 
and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  off  to  Alba.  But  when  the 
young  man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with  his  noble  air  and 
bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus  told  him  of  his  birth, 
and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with  his  brother,  Numitor 
marvelled,  and  thought  whether  this  might  not  be  his  own  daughter's  child.  In 
the  mean  while,  Faustulus  and  Romuras  hastened  to  Alba  to  deliver  Remus ; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  who  had  been  used  to 
follow  him  and  his  brother,  Romulus  took  the  city,  and  Amulius  was  killed ;  and 
Numitor  was  made  king,  and  owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  born  of  his  own 
blood. 

The  two  brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  Joved  rather  the  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  had  been  brought  up.  So  they  said,.  H«r^  ^^^  dn^^ 
that  they  would  build  a  city  there ;  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  yw  u  ttj^ePyV-iiIi 
by  augury,  to  know  which  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  tnm.  *" 
city.  They  watched  the  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening 
till  morning  ;**  and  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultures.'^  This  was 
told  to  Romulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling  him,  behold  there  appeared  to  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  again,  which  had  seen  the  truest  sign  of 
the  god's  favor :  but  the  most  part  gave  their  voices  for  Romulus.  So  he  bc^an 
to  build  his  city  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  made  Remus  very  angry ;  and  when 
he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  were  drawn  round  the  space  where  the 
city  was  to  be,  he  scornfully  leapt  over  them,"  saving,  "  Shall  such  defences  as 
these  keep  your  city  ?*'  As  he  did  this,  Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  build- 
ing, struck  Kemus  with  the  spade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him ;  And 
they  buried  him  on  the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  wished  to  build  his  city. 

But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he  set  apart 
a  place  of  refuge,"  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  safe  from  J'jJJySjJf"* 
his  pursuers.  So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  Ig'^fl^^ip^ 
about ;  those  who  had  shed  blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  MighboitliSn^llipu. 
of  the  avenger  of  blood;  those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes 
by  their  enemies,  and  even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their 
lords.  Thus  the  city  became  full  of  people ;  but  vet  they  wanted  wives,  and 
the  nations  round  about  would  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So 
Romulus  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  there  were 
to  be  sports  and  games  to  draw  a  multitude  together.**  The  neighbors  came  to 
see  the  show,  with  their  wives  and  their  daughters :  there  came  the  people  of 

-»  Ovid,  F«ti,  m.  54.    Sen.'IiiB,^En.I.v.278.  »Llvy,  1.7. 

■  EnniiM,  Annul.  I.  78*  "  Ovid.  Fasti,  IV.  842. 

»  GcUiiUL  NocL  Attic  VI.  c  7,  qaotod  ttom  *  Tlie  famous  ABylom.    Bee  Livy,  I.  8. 

Heesiurins  Sablniu.  **  Livy,  I.  9. 
"*  Enniu),  AnnjiL  I.  v.  106, 107. 
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Gseniiui,  and  of  Crastttmeriain,  and  of  Antemna,  and  a  great  mtdtitude  of  the 
Sabines.  But  while  they  were  looking  at  the  games,  the  people  of  Romulup 
rushed  out  upon  them,  and  carried  off  the  women  to  be  tl^eir  wives. 

Upon  this  the  people  of  Caenina  first  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Romu- 
KowfcrtkucMwtiM  Ins:**  but  they  were  beaten,  and  Romulus  with  uis  own  hand 
SllSSII^idStttteLS  slew  their  king  AcrcHi.  Next  the  people  of  Crustumerium,  and 
ortii«CiirT«H^  of  Antemna,  tried  their  fortune,  but  Romulus  conquered  both  of 
them.  Last  of  all  came  the  Sabmes  with  a  ereat  army,  under  Titus  Tatius, 
their  king.  There  is  a  hill  near  to  the  Tiher,  which  was  divided  from  the  PalaUne 
Hill  by  a  low  and  swampy  valley ;  and  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  a  fortress,  to 
keep  off  the  enemy  from  his  city.  But  when  the  fair  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabines  dnw  near,  and  marked 
their  bracelets  and  their  collars  of  gold,  she  longed  after  these  ornaments,  and 
promised  to  betray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  Uiey  would  give  her  those  bright 
things  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms.**  So  she  opened  a  ^te,  and  let  in  the 
Sabmes ;  and  they,  as  they  came  in,  threw  upon  her  their  bright  shields  which 
they  bore  on  their  arms,  and  crushed  her  to  death.  Thus  the  Sabines  got  the 
S!w  SHJSitJ!^  fortress  which  was  on  the  hill  Satumius ;  and  they  and  the  Ro- 
BMmm.  "^  maus  joined  battle  in  the  valley  between  Ihe  hill  and  the  city  of 

Romulus.*^  The  Sabines  began  to  get  the  better,  and  came  up  close  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city.  The  people  of  Romulus  shut  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of 
its  own  accord ;  once  and  again  they  shut  it,  and  once  and  again  it  opened.  But 
as  the  Sabines  were  rushing  in,  behold,  there  burst  forth  from  the  Temple  oi 
Janus,  which  was  near  the  gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  it  swept  away  the 
Sabines,  and  saved  the  cit]^  For  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  Temple  of  Janus 
should  stand  ever  open  in  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on 
this  day,  to  go  out  and  give  his  aid  to  the  people  of  Romulus. 

After  this  they  foufirht  again  in  the  valley ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  were 
Hjr  Aj^twmjj^wjo  begiuumg  to  flee,  when  Romulus  prayed  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of 
S£ tSSSi H^aZ  ^^S^^*  ^^^^  ^®  might  stay  the  people;**  and  so  their  flight  was 
h«|bMid*}udh«wUM  stayed,  and  they  turned  again  to  the  battle.  And  now  the  fight 
MBMiiMdtecttiMr.  was  ficrcer  than  ever :  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Sabine  women  who 
had  been  carried  off  ran  down  from  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  ran  in  between  their 
husbands  and  their  fathers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.**  So 
they  made  peace  with  one  another,  and  the  two  people  became  as  one :  the  Sa- 
bines with  their  kin^  dwelt  on  the  hill  Satumius,  which  is  also  called  Capitolium, 
and  on  the  hill  Quinnalis ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  with  their  king  dwelt  on 
the.hill  Palatinus.  But  the  kings  witn  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between 
Satumius  and  Palatmus,  to  consult  about  their  common  matters ;  and  the  place 
where  they  met  was  called  Comitium,  which  means  "  the  place  of  meeting. 

Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slam  by  the  people  of  Laurentum,  because  some  oi 
his  kinsmen  had  wronged  them,  and  he  would  not  do  them  justice.**  So  Romu- 
lus reigned  by  himself  over  both  nations;  and  his  own  people  were  called  the 
Romans,  for  Roma  was  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  hill  Palatinus ;  and  the 
Sabines  were  called  Quirites,  for  the  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  Satumius  and 
Quirinalis  was  Quirium.*^ 

*  Livy,  1. 10.  Annal.  XH.  S4.    Tet  Mftcrohias  relates  the 

*  JAyj,  1. 11.  wonder  m  hayinff  happened  at  one  of  the  gates 
"  Macrobios,  Saturnalia,  1.  9.     Macroblas    of  tlie  Boman  aty,  when  the  Bomana  were  at 

pbooB  the  Boene  of  this  wonder   at  a  gate  war  with  Tatioa;  and  it  seemed  needless  to 

^*  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Vimina-  destroy  the  conaistency  of  tHb  whole  story  by 

}!is.^^    It  wonld  be  difflcolt  to  reconcile  this  the  unseasonable  introduction  of  a  topograph!  • 

stoTy  with  the  other  accounts  of  the  limits  of  cal  difficul^. 

the  two  cities  of  Romulus  and  Tatius :  and  oer-  *"  Ijyy,  I.  IS. 

tainly  a  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  Viminal  could  *  Livy,  1. 18. 

not  have  existed  in  the  walls  of  the  dty  of  **  livy,  I.  14. 

Romulus,  according  to  the  historical  account  of  **  Perhaps  I  hardly  ought  to  have  embodied 

their  direction  and  extent,  as  given  by  Tacitus,  Niobuhr's  conjecture  in  Uie  legend,  for  certain- 
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The  people  were  divided  into  three  tribes  ;"*  the  Ramnensefi,  and  the  Titienses, 
and  the  Luceres:  the  Ramnenaes  were  called  from  Romulus,  howi 
and  the  Titienses  from  Tatius ;  and  the  Luceres  were  called  from  ^' 
liucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who  had  come  to  help  Romulus  in  his  war  with  the 
Sabines,  and  dwelt  on  the  hill  called  CsbIius.  In  each  tribe  there  were  ten  curiae* 
each  of  one  hundred  men  ;**  so  all  the  men  of  the  three  tribes  were  three  thou- 
sand, and  these  fought  on  foot,  and  were  called  a  legion.  There  were  also  three 
liundred  horsemen,  and  these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  was  thai 
Celer  who  had  slain  Remus.  There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men* 
which  was  called  a  senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders. 

Romulus  was  a  just  king,  and  fi^entle  to  his  people :  if  any  were  guilty  of 
crimes,  he  did  not  put  them  to  death,  but  made  them  pay  a  fine  j,^^  ^  rmiA»A  «d. 
of  sheep  or  of  oxen.**  In  his  wars  he  was  very  successful,  and  fSS,  lli4*Vl'*t«Jf 
enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.  At  last,  af*  "■^fv^«**r^ 
ter  he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years,  it  chanced  that  one  day  he  called  his  people 
f<^ether  m  the  field  of  Mars,  near  the  Goats'  Pool  :**  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there 
arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  was  as  dark  as  night ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder 
and  lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and  ran  to 
their  several  homes.  At  last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of 
Mars,  but  Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried 
bim  up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot.**  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  was  become 
of  him ;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming  from  Alba  to 
the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal  beauty,  and  grown  to 
more  than  mortal  stature,  and  siud  to  him,  **  Qo,  and  tell  my  people  that  they 
weep  not  for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  and  warlike,  and  so  shall 
they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth.''  Then  the  people  knew  that  Rom* 
ulua  was  become  a  gc^ ;  so  they  built  a  temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  U) 
luniy  and  worshipped  him  evermore  by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus. 

THB  LBOBND  OF  NUMA  P0MPIUU8. 

When  Romulus  was  taken  from  the  earth,  there  was  no  one  found  to  reign  in 
his  place.*^    The  Senators  would  choose  no  king,  but  they  divided  »^.*y,«g  ^m; 
themselves  into  tens ;  and  every  ten  was  to  have  the  power  of  m^i^^ 
king  for  five  days,  one  after  the  other.    So  a  year  passed  away,  and  the  people 
murmured,  and  said;  that  there  must  be  a  king  chosen. 

Now  the  Romans  and  the  Sabincs  each  wished  that  the  kinff  should  be  one  of 
them ;  but  at  last  it  was  affreed  that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabme,  h^  jf^^  ^^ 
but  that  the  Romans  should  choose  him."    So  they  chose  Numa  ^"  «»««"»«• 
Pompilius ;  for  all  men  said  that  he  was  a  just  man,  and  wise,  and  holy. 

Some  said  that  he  had  learnt  his  wisdom  from  Pythagoras,  the  famous 
philosopher  of  the  Greeks;**  but  others  would  not  believe  that  oruawiMMd  pio« 
be  owed  it  to  any  foreign  teacher.  Before  he  would  consent  S^il^Elll^iaii^^ 
to  be  king,  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  to  know  whether  it  "'"'**  "•***• 
was  their  pleasure  that  he  should  reign.^  Ajid  as  he  feared  the  gods  at  first,  so 
did  he  even  to  the  last.  He  appointed  many  to  minister  in  sacred  things,^^  such 
as  the  Pontifices,  who  were  to  see  that  all  things  relating  to  the  gods  were  duly 
observed  by  all ;  and  t}ie  Augurs,  who  taught  men  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
concerning  things  to  come ;  and  the  Flamens,  who  mmistered  in  the  temples ; 

\j  no  rncient  writer  now  extant  speaks  of  the  *  ^^t  I*  !<)• 

town  "  Qairium."    Yet  it  eeema  ao  probable  a  ■• "  Qiurinus 

eoigectore,  and  ffivos  bo  much  conaifitency  to  MartU  equia  Aoheronta  Aiffit." 

the  atonr,  that  I  nave  yentnred  to  adopt  it  Horat.  III.  Carm.  8. 

"  LivT,  1. 18.    VaiTO  de  lin.  Lat  « M.  Ed.  "  livy,  1. 17. 

Httller.  Servius,  Mn,  V.  660.  "*  Dionyains,  11.  58. 

**  Patemua,  qaoted  by  Lydtis,  de  liagiatrar  "*  Livy,  1. 18.    DionyaiaB,  I.  69. 

tibna,  c.  9.  •  livy,  1. 18. 

>^loero  de  Rcpublica,  11.  9.  «  Uw,  L  19. 
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and  the  vii^ns  of  Vesta,  who  tended  the  ever-buming  fire ;  and  the  StJii,  who 
honored  the  god  of  arms  with  solemn  songs  and  dances  through  the  city  on 
certain  days,  and  who  kept  the  sacred  shield  which  fell  down  from  heaven.  And 
m  all  that  he  did,  he  knew  that  he  should  please  the  gods ;  for  he  did  every  thing 
by  tlie  direction  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  honored  nim  so  much  that  she  took 
him  to  be  her  husband,  and  taught  him  in  her  sacred  grove,  by  the  spring  that 
welled  out  from  the  rock,  all  that  he  was  to  do  towards  the  gods  and  towards 
men/*  By  her  counsel  he  snared  the  gods  Picus  and  Faunus  in  the  grove  on  the 
hill  Aventinus,  and  made  them  tell  him  how  he  might  learn  from  Jupiter  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  and  might  get  him  to  declare  it  either  by  lightning  or  by 
the  flight  of  birds.^  And  when  men  doubted  whether  Egeria  had  really  given 
him  her  counsel,  she  gave  him  a  sign  by  which  he  m^^ht  prove  it  to  them.  Hq 
called  many  of  the  Romans  to  -supper,  and  set  before  them  a  homely  metd  in 
earthen  dishes  ;**  and  then  on  a  sudden  he  said,  that  now  £geria  was  come  to 
visit  him ;  and  straightway  the  dishes  and  the  cups  became  of  gold  or  precious 
stones,  and  the  couches  were  covered  with  rare  and  costly  coverings,  and  the 
meats  and  drinks  were  abundant  and  most  delicious.  But  though  Numa  took  ac 
much  care  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  yet  he  forbade  all  costly  sacrifices  ;**  neither 
did  he  suffer  blood  to  be  shed  on  the  altars,  nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to  be 
made.'*'  But  he  taught  the  people  to  offer  in  sacrifice  nothing  but  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  meal  and  cakes  of  flour,  and  roasted  com. 

For  he  loved  husbandry,  and  he  wished  his  people  to  live  every  roan  on  bis 
ofiii«rMdM«um»tu  oyrn  inheritance  in  peace  and  in  happiness.  So  the  lands  wliich 
tkin^ra'nr^m'hl  Bomulus  had  won  in  war,  he  divided  out  amongst  the  people,  and 
w.»igB.  goyQ  ^  certain  portion  to  every  man.*'    He  then  ordered  land- 

marks  to  be  set  on  every  portion  ;^  and  Terminus,  the  god  of  landmarks,  had  them 
in  his  keeping,  and  he  who  moved  a  landmark  was  accursed.  The  craftsmen  of 
the  city,**  who  had  no  land,  were  divided  according  to  their  callings ;  and  there 
were  made  of  them  nine  companies.  So  all  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  through > 
out  the  reign  of  king  Numa ;  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  never  opened, 
for  the  Romans  had  no  wars  and  no  enemies ;  and  Numa  built  a  temple  to  Faith » 
and  appointed  a  solemn  worship  for  her ;"  that  men  might  learn  not  to  lie  or  to 
deceive,  but  to  speak  and  act  in  honesty.  '  And  when  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of 
fourscore  years,  he  died  at  last  by  a  gentle  decay,  and  he  was  buried  under  the 
hill  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  books  of  his  sacred  laws 
and  ordinances  were  buried  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb."   * 

THK  LEGEND    OF  TULLUS  H08TILIUS. 

When  Numa  was  dead,  the  Senators  again  for  a  while  shared  the  kingly  power 
Hoir  Tuu»  Hortfliui  amougst  themselvcs.  But  they  soon  chose  for  their  king  Tullua 
wuchoMnuiv.  Hostilius,  whose  father's  father  had  come  from  Medullia,  a  city  of 
the  Latins,  to  Rome,  and  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  the  Sabines.^  Tullus 
loved  the  poor,  and  he  divided  the  lands  which  came  to  him,  as  king,  amongst 
those  who  had  no  land.  He  also  bade  those  who  had  no  houses  to  settle  them- 
selves on  the  hill  Cselius,  and  there  he  dwelt  himself  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Tullus  was  a  warUke  king,  and  he  soon  was  called  to  prove  his  valor ;  for  the 
or  hii  wtf  with  tb«  countrymen  of  the  Alban  border  and  of  the  Roman  border  plun- 
£!tb?J!Sithij»^  dered  one  another."  Now  Alba  was  governed  by  Caius  Cluilius, 
•DdkiMCniuuL         ^jjQ  ^ag  ^ijg  dictator;  and  Cluilius  sent  to  Rome  to  complain  ol 

*■  Livy,  I.  19,  20.    Ovid,  Faali,  HI.  276.  «  Cicero  de  Rop.  II.  14. 

^  Ovid,  Fasti,  III.  289,  ot  seqq.    Plutarch,  ^  Dionysius,  II.  74.    Flatarch,  NuznA,  16. 

Numa,  15.  *•  Plutarch,  Numa,  17. 

*•  Plutarch,  Numa,  15.    Dionysiua,  n.  60.  ••  Livy,  I.  21. 

•  Cicero  de  Eepub.  II.  14.  »»  Plutarch,  Numa,  22. 

*  Plutarch,  Numa,  8.    Varro,  apud  Augus-  ""  DionyBius,  III.  1. 
tin.    Civit.  Ifei,  IV.  81.  ••  Livy,  T.  22,  et  aeqq. 
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tlie  wrongs  done  to  his  people,  and  Tullus  sent  to  Alba  for  the  same  purpose. 
So  there  was  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  Cluilius  led  his  people  against 
*Rome,  and  lay  encamped  withm  five  miles  of  the  city,  and  there  he  died,  Met- 
tiiis  Fufetins  was  then  chosen  dictator  in  his  room ;  and  as  the  Albans  still  lay 
in  their  camp,  Tullus  passed  them  by,-  and  marched  into  the  land  of  Alba.  But 
when  Mettius  came  after  him,  then,  instead  of  giving  battle,  the  two  leaden 
agreed  that  a  few  in  either  army  should  fight  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  and  that  the 
event  of  this  combat  should  decide  the  quarrel.  So  three  twin  brothers  were 
chosen  out  of  the  Roman  army,  called  the  Horatii,  and  three  twin  brothers  out 
of  the  Alban  army,  called  the  Curiatu.  The  combat  took  place  in  the  sight  of 
both  armies ;  and  after  a  time  all  the  Curiatii  were  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
Horatii  were  slain.  Then  the  last  Horatius  pretended  to  fly,  and  the  Curiatii 
each,  as  they  were  able,  followed  after  him.  But  when  Horatius  saw  thal^  they 
were  a  grreat  way  off  from  one  another,  be  turned  suddenly  and  slew  the  hx%i  of 
them  ;  and  the  second  in  like  manner,  and  then  he  easily  overcame  and  slew  the 
third.     80  the  victory  remuned  to  the  Romans^ 

Then  the  Romans  went  home  to  Rome  in  triumph,**  and  Horatius  went  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  bearing  his  triple  spoils.  But  as  they  were  HowHomamd^whta 
drawing  near  to  the  Capenian  gate,  his  sister  came  out  to  meet  SSJ'^Jf  5«iSi' 
him.  Now  she  had  been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  ^^^•^ 
Curiatii,  and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  her  brother ;  and  she  knew  it,  and  cried  out,  and  wept  for 
him  whom  she  had  loved.  At  the  sight  of  her  tears  Horatius  was  so  wroth  that 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  "  So  perish 
the  Roman  maiden  who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy.''  But  men  said 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  they  dragged  him  before  the  two  judges  who 
judged  when  blood  had  been  shed.     For  thus  said  the  law, 

''  The  two  men  shall  give  indgment  on  the  shedder  of  blood. 
If  he  shall  appeal  from  their  judgment,  let  the  appeal  be  tried. 
If  their  jad^ent  be  oonflimed,  cover  nia  head. 
Hang  htm  with  a  halter  on  the  aocurscd  tree : 
Soouige  him  either  within  the  aacred  limit  or  the  city  or  without." 

So  they  gave  judgment  on  Horatius,  and  were  going  to  give  him  over  to  be  put 
to  death.  But  he  appealed,  and  the  appeal  was  tried  before  all  the  Romans,  and 
they  would  not  condemn  him  because  he  had  conquered  for  them  their  enemies, 
and  because  his  father  spoke  for  him,  and  said,  that  he  judged  the  muden  to 
have  been  lawfully  slain.  Yet  as  blood  had  been  shed,  which  required  to  be 
atoned  for,  the  Romans  gave  a  certiun  sum  of  money  to  offer  sacrifices  to  atone 
for  the  pollution  of  blood.  These  sacrifices  were  duly  performed  ever  afterwards 
by  the  members  of  the  house  of  the  Horatii. 

The  Albans  were  now  become  bound  to  obey  the  Romans ;"  and  Tullus  called 
upon  them  to  aid  in  a  war  against  the  people  of  Veil  and  Fidensa.  or «,  i^.^  p^uh 
But  in  the  battle  the  Alban  leader,  Metthis  Fufetius,  stood  aloof,  S^'nJiirSdJSt 
and  gave  no  true  aid  to  the  Romans.  So,  when  the  Romans  had  ^^^^'^ 
won  the  battle,  Tullus  called  the  Albans  together  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a 
speech  to  them  ;  and  they  came  to  hear  him,  as  was  the  custom,  without  their 
arms ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers  gathered  round  them,  and  they  could  neither 
fight  nor  escape.  Then  Tullus  took  Mettius  and  bound  him  between  two  chari- 
ots, and  drove  the  chariots  different  ways,  and  tore  him  asunder.  After  this  he 
sent  his  people  to  Alba,  and  they  destroyed  the  city,  and  made  all  the  Albans 
come  and  live  at  Rome ;  there  they  had  the  hill  Cselius  for  their  dwellmg-placc, 
and  became  one  people  with  the  Romans. 

After  this,  Tullus  made  war  upon  the  Sabines,  and  gained  a  victory  over 

••  livy,  L  26.  •  Uvy,  L  S7.  ©t  aeqq. 
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K^triSSS^iX  ^^^™*'*  ^^^  ^^^'  whether  it  were  that  Tullus  had  neglected  the 
•MkiiMbjUcbiDiiig.  worship  of  the  ^ods  whilst  he  had  been  so  busy  in  his  wars,  the 
signs  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  became  manifest.  A  plague  broke  out  among  the 
people,  and  Tullus  himself  was  at  last  stricken  with  a  lingering  disease.  Thea 
he  bethought  him  of  good  and  holy  Numa,  and  how,  in  his  time,  the  gods  had 
been  so  gracious  to  Borne,  and  had  made  known  their  will  by  §igns  whenevei 
Numa  inquired  of  them.  So  Tullus  also  tried  to  inqube  of  Jupiter,  but  the  god 
was  angry,  and  would  not  be  inquired  of,  for  Tullus  did  not  consult  him  rightly ; 
80  he  sent  his  lightnings,  and  Tullus  and  all  his  house  were  burnt  to  ashes.  This 
made  the  Romans  know  that  they  wanted  a  king  who  would  follow  the  example 
of  Numa ;  so  they  chose  his  daughter*s  son,  Ancus  Marcius,  to  reign  over  them 
in  the  room  of  Tullus. 

THB  STORT  OF  ANCUS  MABCIUB. 

Ancient  story  does  not  tell  much  of  Ancus  Marcius.  He  published  the  reli- 
of  til*  cMid  NigA  «f  gious  ceremonies  which  Numa  had  commanded,  and  had  them 
AaoasBiHcini.  writtcu  out  upou  whltcd  boards,  and  hung  up  round  the  forum, 

that  all  might  know  and  observe  them.*^  He  had  a  war  with  the  Latins  and 
conquered  them,  and  brought  the  people  to  Home,  and  gave  them  the  hill  Aven< 
tinus  to  dwell  on."  He  divided  the  lands  of  the  conquered  Latins  amongst  all 
the  Romans ;"  and  he  gave  up  the  forests  near  the  sea  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  Latins,  to  be  the  public  property  of  the  Romans.  He  founded  the  colony 
at  Ostia,  by  the  moutii  of  the  Tiber.^  He  built  a  fortress  on  the  hill  Janiculum, 
and  joined  the  hill  to  the  city  by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river.**  He  secured 
the  city  in  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills  by  a  great  dyke,  which  was  called 
the  dyke  of  the  Quirites."*  And  he  built  a  prison  under  the  hill  Satumius, 
towards  the  forum,  because,  as  the  people  grew  in  numbers,  offenders  against 
the  laws  became  more  numerous  also.^    At  last  king 


of  three-and-twenty  years.** 


Ancus  died,  after  a  reign 
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ri  tc^oaayvty^Tt^w  rj|  hi^dou  9  iAird/crref»oy,  trra  dvt(tXivKTa  Koi  ri  voXXd  ivb  x^vou  abniv  Mcntf 
hi  ri  ftvB&its  intviKiiKSra,  Hp^r^ai  ii  frf^dittpoi  U  r&v  twi^vtvrdrw  vfifolitw,  &s  iraXaia  itvai,  hro' 
Xpwvrwf. — ^THUOTDlDSa,  I.  21. 

I  HAVE  g^ven  the  stories  of  the  early  kin^  and  founders  of  Rome,  in  their 
.  jrn  proper  form ;  not  wishing  any  one  to  mistake  them  for  real  history,  but 
thinking  them  far  too  famous  and  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  But  what  is  the 
real  history,  in  the  place  of  which  we  have  so  long  admired  the  tales  of  Romulus 
uid  Numa  ?    This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered :  I  shall 

••  LIvy,  I.  81.  •"  Livy,  I.  88. 

"  livy,  I.  82.    DionvBiuB,  HI.  86.  "  livy,  I.  88. 

»  Cicero  de  Bepub.  II.  18.    Livy,  I.  88.  ••  Livy,  I.  88. 

♦  Cicero  de  Bepub.  II.  18.  ••  Cicero  de  Eepab.  II.  18.  Livy  saya,  "  tweo- 

Cicero,  ib.    Livy,  I.  88.    Bionys.  HI.  44.  ty-four  years."  1.  86. 
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ecmtent  myself  here  with  giving  the  few  points  that  seem  suj£ciently  established ; 
refeninj^  those  who  desire  to  eo  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  that  immortal 
work  of  Niebnhr,  which  has  left  other  writers  nothing  else  to  do,  except  either 
to  copy  or  to  abridge  it. 

The  first  question  m  the  history  of  every  people  is,  What  was  their  race  and 
fauk^iiage?  the  next,  What  was  the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  and 
pohticsd  organization  ?  Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  answer  these  questions  with 
respect  to  Rome. 

The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin.  Politically, 
Rome  and  I^tium  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  language  i«„,Mg,  or  th*  ro. 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.  This  language  is  different  from  ""^ 
the  Etruscan,  and  from  the  Oscan ;  the  Romans,  therefore,  are  so  far  marked 
out  as  distinct  from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbii- 
ans,  Sabines,  or  Samnites. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Latin  language  with  the  Greek  is 
manifest.  Many  common  words,  which  no  nation  ever  derives  p.^,  emMM  wnk 
horn  the  li<;prature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  ^^'f^**^- 
the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree,  similar.  Tt  a 
probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which,  in  very  early  times, 
overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various  names  of  Pelasgians,  Tyrse- 
nians,  and  Siculians.  It  may  be  believed,  that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a 
people  of  this  same  race,  but  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  them  a 
diatmct  and  superior  character,  and  raisea  them  so  far  above  their  brethren,  that 
in  after  ages  they  disclaimed  idl  connection  with  them.^ 

But  in  the  Latin  language  there  is  another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in 
oommon  with  the  Greek.  This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  p«rti7«ithtk>i«<th« 
of  central  Italy,  and  mar  be  called  Oscan.  Further,  Niebuhr  has  ^^""^ 
remarked,  that  whilst  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  domestic  life  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  language,  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.*  It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  mixed 
people,  partly  Pelasffian  and  partly  Oscan ;  but  also  that  they  arose  out  of  a 
conquest  of  the  Pelasgians  by  the  Oscans :  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling 
class  of  the  united  nation ;  the  former  were  its  subjects. 

The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford  us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  peo- 
ple, and  so  far  to  that  of  the  Romans.  But  it  does  not  explain  Dy»w«owb»tjwwig» 
the  difference  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  which  the  pecu-  LatSr 
liar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  Owe  their  origin.  We  must  inquire,  then,  what 
the  Romans  were,  which  the  other  Latins  were  not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid 
us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  assistance,  to  geograpny  and  national 

■  The  Pelasgians.  in  the  opinion  of  Herodo-  The  word  "  sontum*'  was,  in  the  flrst  edition 
tofl,  were  a  barbarian  race,  and  spoke  a  barb*-  of  tliis  work,  iutroduoed  inadvertently  into  the 
rian  langnage. — ^I.  57,  58.  This  merely  means  list  of  Latin  military  terms,  unconnected  witii 
that  they  did  not  speak  Greek.  No  one  doubts  Qreek ;  as  it  is  evidently  of  the  same  ftnuly 
the  connection  between  Greek  and  Latin ;  jet  with  vkStos  :  but  yet  there  are  so  many  words 
Plantus,  speaking  of  one  of  his  own  comedies,  of  the  same  fiimily  in  the  other  languages  of  the 
the  Btoiy  of  which  was  borrowed  from  Phile-  Indo-Germanic  stock,  that  the  connection  be- 
mon.  says,  longs  rather  to  the  general  resemblance  sub- 
"  Pnilemo  scripsit.  Fbtntus  vertit  barbari." —  sistmg  between  all  those  languages,  than  to  the 
Trinummus,  Prolog,  v.  19.  .  closer  likeness  which  may  subsist  between  any 
That  IS,  "  tmshited  into  Latin.'*  The  disoov-  two  of  them  towards  one  another.  And  this 
ery  of  affinities  hi  languages,  when  they  are  not  more  distant  rektionship  exists,  I  doubt  not, 
BO  close  CA  to  constitute  merely  a  difference  of  between  the  Oscan  and  even  the  Etruscan  Ian- 
dialect,  belongs  only  to  philoloffers.  Who,  till  guages,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo- 
Tery  lately,  snspected  that  Sanslbit  and  English  Germanic  fiunily ;  and  so  fax  Greek,  as  well  as 
haa  any  connection  with  each  other  I  Sanskrit,  Persian,  or  German,  may  be  ] ' 


*  He  instances,  on  the  one  hand,  Doraus,  used  as  an  instrument  to  enable  us  to  dea- 

Ager,  Antrum,  Vinnm,  Oleum.  Lac,  ^Bos,  Bus,  pher  the  Etruscan  inscriptions.    Lanzi's  &ult 

Ovia:  while  on  the  other  hand,  Buellum,  En-  consisted  in  assuming  too  dose  a  resemblance 

sia,  Hasta,  Sa^dtta,  &o,^  are  quite  diiferent  from  between  Greek  and  Etruscan ;  in  supposing 

the  oorreRwikUng  Greek  terms.    See  Niebnhr,  that  they  were  sisters,  rather  Uian  oistant 
Rom.  Geseh.  Vol.  I.  p.  8S.  Ed.  18S7. 
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traditioDB.  And  thus,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the 
second  question  in  Roman  history,  What  was  the  earliest  fonn  of  civil  society  at 
Rome? 

If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Rome  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity 
Dittioct  e»og»pUeia  of  Latlum,  divided  from  Etruria  only  hy  the  Tiber,  and  having  the 
prnticofliom..  Sabines  close  on  the  north,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  No 
other  Latin  town,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  built  on  the  Tiber  ;*  some  were  clus- 
tered on  and  round  the  Alban  hills,  others  lined  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  from'  all  these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stood  aloof. 

Tradition  reports  that  as  Rome  was  thus  apart  from  the  rest  pf  the  Latin 
SUdTSSSiT'faluS  ®**^^»  ^^^  ^  ^®*^  *  neighbor  to  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  so  its 
tiDHwdl^ie.  '  population  was  in  part  formed  out  of  one  of  these  nations,  and 
many  of  its  rites  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the  other.  Tradition  describes 
the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  their  numbers  were  presently  swelled  by  strangers  and 
outcasts  from  all  the  countries  round  about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  oi 
the  Roman  people,  in  the  very  earliest  age  of  its  history ;  the  tribes  .of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  It  distinctly  acknowledges  the  Titienses  to  have 
been  Sabines ;  and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  origin  of  the  Luceres,  it  connects 
their  name  with  that  of  the*Etruscan  Lucumones,^  and  thus  supposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  Etruscans. 

We  know  that  for  all  points  of  detail,  and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  o( 
time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is  very  possible  that  all  Etruscan  rites  and  usages 
came  in  with  the  Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period. 
But  the  mixture  of  the  Sabines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Palatine  Hill  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to  the 
Sabine  women,  seem  to  show  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine  were  a  mixed 
race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  that  of  the  Latins.  We 
may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of  the  Mamcrtini  of  a  more 
historical  period :  that  they  were  a  band  of  resolute  adventurers  from  various 
parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupulous  how  they  used  them.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may  have  greatly  resembled  that  larger 
band  of  adventurers  who  followed  the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  nobility  of  England. 

The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome  were  divided  into  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ram- 
Divkion  of  th*  Ronum  neuscs,  Titicuses,  and  Luceres,*  to  whatever  races  we  may  suppose 
rMFi«tai9tiirMtri>«.  ^jj^jjjj  ^  belong,  or  at  whatever  time  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  have  become  united.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided  into 
ten  smaller  bodies  called  curiae ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted  of  thirty 
curias:  these  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty  centuries 
which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  represented  by  the 
three  centuries  of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each  century  were  exactly 
a  hundred,  is  apparently  as  unfounded  a  conclusion,  as  it  would  b^  if  we 
were  to  argue  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  military  force  of  one  of  our  English 
hundreds. 

I  have  said  that  each  tribe  was  divided  into  ten  curiae ;  it  would  be  more  cor- 

'  I  had  forffotten  what  may  he  the  single  *  These  in  Livy^  ilntbook  are  callodmerelv 

oxoeption  of  Ficana,  which,  aooording  to  Fea-  "  CentnnA  eaaitmn,"  ch.  18.    Bat  in  the  tentf 

tUB,  stood  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  at  the  eleventh  book,  ch.  6,  they  appear  as  "  Anliqaffi  tribns.-' 

milestone  from  Borne:  that  is,  according  to  Sir  Both  expressions  come  to  the  same  thing,  for 

W.,  Gell  and  others,  at  the  spot  now  called  the  three  centaries  of  horsemen,  as  appean 

Tennta  di  Dragoncella.    Bnt  Westphal  places  by  the  story  of  Tarqninias  IMscns  and  tht 

Floana  at  Trapnusa,  which  is  at  some  distance  angar,  Attos  Navios,  were  supposed  to  rep- 

from  the  Tiber ;  so  that,  aocordinff  to  him,  the  resent  the  three  tribes,  and  their  number  woa 

statement  in  the  text  would  be  absomtely  correct  fixed  upon  that  principle:  just  as  the  thirty 

*  So  Junius  Gracchanus,  as  quoted  by  Varro,  centuries  of  foot  soldiora  represented  the  thirty 

de  L.  L.,  V.  sec.  55 ;  and  so  also  Cicero,  de  Be-  curiiB. 
l^ablioft,  n.  8. 
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rect  to  say,  that  the  unioD  of  ten  curiad  formed  the  tribe.  For  the  thim.  mnAa  opcr  o« 
state  grew  out  of  the  junction  of  certain  original  elements;  and  »*■;<»'*-•'>»«* 
these  were  neither  the  tribes,  nor  even  the  curiae,  but  the  gentes  or  houses  which 
made  up  the  curiae.  The  first  element  of  the  whole  system  was  the  gens  or 
house,  a  union  of  several  families  who  were  bound  together  by  the  jdnt  perform- 
ance of  certcun  religious  rites.  Actually,  where  a  system  of  houses  has  existed 
within  historical  memory,  the  several  families  who  composed  a  house  were  not 
necessarily  related  to  one  another ;  they  were  not  really  cousins  more  or  less 
distant,  aU  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
th«Lt  in-  the  original  idea  of  a  house,  the  bond  of  union  between  its  several  families 
was  truly  sameness  of  blood :  such  was  likely  to  be  the  earliest  acknowledged 
tie  ;  alUiough  afterwards,  as  names  are  apt  to  outlive  their  meanings,  an  artificial 
bond  may  have  succeeded  to  the  natural  one ;  and  a  house,  instead  of  consisting; 
of  families  of  real  relations,  was  made  up  sometimes  of  families  of  strangers 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  bind  together  b^  a  fictitious  tie,  in  the  hope  that  law, 
and  custom,  and  religion,  might  together  nval  the  force  of  nature. 

Thus  the  state  being  made  up  of  families,  and  every  family  consisting  from  the 
earliest  times  of  mem^rs  and  dependents,  the  original  inhabitants  t^*  tmni,  ^d  «wb 
of  Rome  belonged  all  to  one  of  two  classes :  they  were  either  •""*^ 
members  of  a  family ;  and  if  so,  membe]:s  of  a  house,  of  a  curia,  of  a  tribe,  and 
so,  lastly,  of  the  state :  or  they  were  dependents  on  a  family ;  and,  if  so^  their 
relation  went  no  further  than  the  immediate  aggregate  of  families,  that  b,  the 
house :  with  the  curia,  with  the  tribe,  and  with  the  state,  they  had  no  connection. 

These  members  of  families  were  the  original  citizens  of  Rome ;  these  depend- 
ents on  families  were  the  original  clients. 

The  idea  of  clientship  is  that  of  a  wholly  private  relation ;  the  clients  were 
fK>mething  to  their  respective  patrons,  but  to  the  state  they  were 
notliing.  But  wherever  states  composed  in  this  manner,  of  a  ^"'  '"'*  **" 
body  of  houses  with  their  clients,  had  been  long  established,  there  grew  up 
amidst  or  close  beside  them,  created  in  most  instances  by  conquest,  a  population 
of  a  very  distinct  kind.  Strangers  might  come  to  live  in  the  land,  or  more  com- 
monly the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  district  might  be  conciuered,  and  united 
with  their  conquerors  as  a  subject  people.  Now  this  population  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  houses  separately,  but  only  with  a  state  composed  of  those  houses : 
thi^  was  wholly  a  political,  not  a  domestic  relation ;  it  united  personal  and  pri- 
vate liberty  with  political  subjection.  This  inferior  population  possessed  property, 
regulated  their  own  municipal  as  well  as  domestic  affairs,  and  as  free  men  fought 
in  the  armies  of  what  was  now  their  common  country.  But,  strictly,  they  were 
not  its  citizens ;  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the  houses,  they  could  not  belong 
to  the  state,  for  they  belonged  to  no  house,  and  therefore  to  no  curia,  and  no 
tribe ;  consequently  they  had  no  share  in  the  state's  government,  nor  in  the  state's 
property.  What  the  state  conquered  in  war  became  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  claim  to  it ;  with  the  state  demesne,  with  whatever,  in 
short,  belonged  to  the  state  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  these,  as  being  its  neighbors 
merely,  and  not  its  members,  had  no  concern. 

Such  an  inferior  population,  free  personally,  but  subject  politically,  not  slaves, 
yet  not  citizens,  were  the  original  Plebs,  the  commons  of  Rome. 

The  'mass  of  the  Roman  commons  were  conquered  Latins.*  These,  besides 
receiving  grants  of  a  portion  of  their  former  lands,  to  be  held  by  xifiiwmomMitMttt 
them  as  Roman  citizens,  had  also  the  hill  j^ventinus  assigned  as  ^^^^^ 
a  residence  to  those  of  them  who  removed  to  Rome.  The  Aventme  was  without 
the  walls,  although  so  near  to  them :  thus  the  commons  were,  even  in  the  nature 
of  their  abode,  like  the  Pfalburger  of  the  middle  ages, — men  not  admitted  to 
live  within  the  city,  but  enjoying  its  protection  agfdnst  foreign  enemies. 

"  See  Kiebiihr's  chapter  "  Die  Gemeinde  vnd  die  plebeisohen  Tribne.*' 
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It  will  be  understood  at  once,  that  whatever  Ls  said  of  the  people  m  thest 
iftfuMnof  tiMikooiM  c^ly  times,  refers  only  to  the  full  citizens,  that  is,  to  the  mem- 
mn  the  oaij  citiieii..  y^^^  ^f  ^jj^  houses.  The  assemblj  of  the  people  was  the  assembly 
of  the  curice^  that  is,  the  great  council  of  the  members  of  the  houses ;  while  the 
senate,  consisting  of  two  hundred  senators,  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
two  higher  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses  and  Titienses,  was  their  smaller  or  ordinary 
council. 

The  power  of  the  king  was  as  varied  and  ill-defined  as  in  the  feudal  monarch* 
"& ^^JTIS VZ  ^^  ^^  ^^^  middle  ages.  Over  the  commons  he  was  absolute; 
Ik*  •oainoiii.  **"  but  over  the  real  people,  that  is,  over  the  houses,  his  power  was 
absolute  only  in  war,  ana  without  the  city.  Within  the  walls  every  citizen  was 
allowed  to  appeal  from  the  king,  or  his  judges,  to  the  sentence  of  his  peers ;  that 
is,  to  the  ffreat  council  of  the  curiae.  The  king  had 'his  demesne  lands,"*  and  in 
war  would  receive  his  portion  of  the  conquered  land,  as  well  as  of  the  spoil  of 
movables 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOME,  ITS  TEREITOBY,  AND  ITS  SCENERY. 


'^ Mnros,  aroemque  procol,  06  rara  domonim 

Tecta  Tidont. 

Hoc  nemus^  hunc,  inqnit,  fi-ondoso  vertice  collomf 
Qais  Deos  inoertam  est,  nabitat  Beua.*' 

VmoiLy  Mti.  Vm. 

If  it  is  hard  to  canr  back  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  its  actual  state  to  the 
»«r(]u(ity  period  of  its  highest  splendor,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in 
fancy  to  a  time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  its  authentic  hbtory,  before  man's  art  had  completely  rescued  the  very 
soil  of  the  future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vun  to 
attempt  accuracy  in  the  detiuls,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
description  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image  to  our- 
selves some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Rome,  before  the  undertaking  of 
those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  later  kings. 

The  Pomoerium  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  as  described  by  Tacitus,^ 
hm  MigiiMi  rumm-  included  not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
^^  immediately  below  it ;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of 

the  other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  afterwards 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  earliest  times  covered  with  water ; 

*  Cioero  do  RepablicA,  V.  8.  timius  Severas,  at  the  Janns  QnadrifctaB  "  (thia 

>  TadtUBi  Annal.  Xll.  24. — ^It  is  evident,  "by  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Arch  of  Sev- 

the  minntenesB  of  his  desoription,  that  the  con-  eras  on  the  Via  Sacra,  just  under  the  ca^itd), 

aeerated  Umits  of  the  original  dty  had  been  **  and  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  circuB, 

oarefhlly  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  this  is  so  as  to  include  the  Ara  Maxima,  as  far  as  the 


of  this  original  Pomoerium  Is  thus  marked  bv  jan  (or  litus),  which  were  the  Curis  Voteros. 

Bunsen  in  his  description  of  Rome,  Vol.  I.  From  thence  it  passed  on  to  the  top  of  the 

p.  187 :  "  It  set  out  from  the  Forum  fioarium,  Vdia,  on  which  tne  Arch  of  Htus  now  stands. 

4ie  site  of  wliioh  is  fixed  l^  the  Arch  of  Sep-  and  where  T^tus  places  the  SaooUum  Larium.** 


chup.  m.] 
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ao  ako  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capito* 
line,  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Roman  forum. 

But  the  city  of  the  Palatine  Hill  grew  in  process  of  time,  so  as  to  become  a 
city  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  famous  hills  of  imperial  or  n*  MigiMi  m^ 
republican  Rome,  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  ^"'*' 
belonging  to  three  onlv  of  the  later  seven  hills,  that  is,  to  the  Palatine,  the  Cselian, 
and  the  Esquiline.  lliese  first  seven  hills  of  Rome  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Palatium,  Yelia,  Cermalus,  Cselius,  Fagutal,  Oppiua,  and  Cispius.*  Of  this  town 
the  Aventine  formed  a  suburb ;  and  the  dyke  of  the  Quiiites,  ascribed  in  the  story 
to  Ancus  Marcius,  ran  across  the  valley  from  the  edge  of  the  Aventine  to  that 
of  the  Caelian  Hill  near  the  Porta  Capena.* 

At  this  time  Rome,  though  already  a  city  on  seven  hOls,  was  distinct  from  the 
Sabine  city  on  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  Hills.  The  iv^y^«gjNNg 
two  cities,  although  united  under  one  government,  had  still  a  sep-  htnJ^ 
arate  existence ;  they  were  not  completely  blended  into  one  till  that  second 
period  in  Roman  history  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  consider,  the  reigns  of  the 
later  kings. 

The  territory  of  the  original  Rome  during  its  first  period,  the  true  Ager 

Bomanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day.*     It  did  not  ex-  

tend  beyond  the  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio ;  and, 
on  the  east  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  ^as  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  Ager  Romanus  was  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Roman  people,  that  is,  of  the  houses ;  it  did  not  include  the  lands  con- 
quered from  the  Jjatins,  and  given  back  to  them  again  when  the  Latins  became  the 
plebs  or  commons  of  Rome.  According  to  the  augurs,*  the  Ager  Romanus 
was  a  peculiar  dbtrict  in  a  religious  sense  ;  auspices  could  be  taken  within  its 
bounds,  which  could  be  taken  nowhere  without  them. 

And  now  what  was  Rome,  and  what  was  the  country  around  it,  which  have 
both  acquired  an  interest  such  as  can  cease  only  when  earth  smmtt  or  om  Mich. 
Itself  shall  perish  ?     The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  *<»>»«^  •*»«•• 
see  in  England,  low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky  sides.*     In  early  times 
the  natural  wood  stiU  remained  in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at  this  day 


It  fdSUnrtd  nearly  the  line  of  the  Yi*  Sacn,  m 
&r  as  the  eastern  end  of  the  Forum  Bomanam. 
Bot  Tadtns  does  not  mention  it  as  going  on  to 
join  the  Foinm  Boarinm,  hecanse  in  the  eaiii- 
eat  times  this  valley  was  either  a  lake  or  a 
swamp,  and  the  Pomoeriom  ooald  not  desoend 
below  the  edge  ofthe  Palatine  Hill.  Nibby,  in 
his  work  on  the  walls  of  Bome,  plsoes  the 
CoruB  Veteres  on  the  Palatine,  and  the.  Baool- 
lorn  Larinm  between  the  Arch  of  Titos  and  the 
Fomm  on  the  Vis  Nova.  The  position  of  the 
Cuiim  Veteres  is  certainly  donbtral.  Niebuhr 
himself  (Vol.  I.  p.  28S.  Note  786.  Enff.  Tr.) 
thinkB  that  the  romosriam  can  scarcely  be  car- 
ried so  fiur  as  the  foot  of  the  Esqoiline ;  and  the 
anthority  for  identifying  the  CoiisB  Veteres 
with  the  site  of  the  Baths  of- Titus  or  Tnjan  is 
not  decisive ;  for  it  only  appears  that  Iffiondo, 
writing  in  1440,  oalls  tne  ruins  of  the  Baths 
''Curia  Vecchia,"  and  says  that  in  old  legal 
instmmentB  they  were  commonly  so  called. 
(Beschreibnng  itoms.  Vol.  III.  part  3,  p.  222.) 
iTow  considering  the  general  use  of  the  word 
Curia,  and  tluitthe  name  is  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, it  by  no  means  follows  that  Blondo^s  Curia 
Vetos  must  be  the  Curie  Veteres  of  Tacitus. 

*  For  the  account  of  this  old  Septimontinm. 
see  Feettts,  under  the  word  '' Septimontio.^^ 
Festns  adds  sn  eighth  name,  Suburra.  Niebuhr 
ooi^jectarea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pagus 
Bacosanus  (which  wss  the  same  district  as  the 
Sabnmy  and  lay  under  the  Esquiline  and  Vim- 


inal Hills,  near  the  church  of  8.  Francesco  di 
Paola,  where  a  miserable  sort  of  sauare  is  still 
called  Piaza  Suburra)  may  have  jomed  in  the 
festival  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  seven  hills 
or  heights,  although  they  were  not  themselves 
"Montani"  (see  Varro  do  L.  L.,VL  24.  Ed. 
Miiller),  to  show  that  they  belonged  to  the  dty 
of  the  Palatine,  and  not  to  the  Sabine  caty  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill.  For  the  exact  situations  of 
the  other  seven  spots,  see  Bunsen,  description 
of  Bome,  Vol.  I.  ]^.  141.  Velia  was  the  sscent 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Palatine,  where  tlie 
Arch  of  Titus  now  stands.  Cermalas,  or  Qor- 
malus.  was  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Pala- 
tine, lUBt  above  the  Velabrum:  Fagutol  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  ground  near  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  between  the  Arch  of  Golli- 
enus  and  the  Sette  Sale.  Oppius  and  (Hspius 
were  also  parts  of  the  Esquilme:  the  former  is 
marked  by  the  present  church  oi  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  and  the  latter  Uiy  between  that  chur^ 
and  the  baths  of  Diodetian. 

*  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  408.  Ed.  2d.  and 
Bunsen.    Besohreibung  Boms,  Vol.  I.  p.  620. 

*  See  Strabo,  lib.  V.  p.  268.  Ed.  Xyland, 
and  compare  livy,  I.  28.  "  Fossa  Quiua,  ab 
Urbe  baud  plus  quinque  millia."  And  II.  89. 
"  Ad  Fossas  amiias  V.  ab  Urbe  M.  P.  castris 
positis,  populatur  ifuU  Agrvm  Bamamim, 

*  See  Varro  de  L.  L.,  V.  88.    Ed.  Miiller. 
*The  substance  of  this  description,  taken 

from  my  Journals  snd  recollections  of  my  visit 
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it  grows  here  and  there  on  the  green  Bides  of  the  Monte  Testacco.  Across  the 
l^ber  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  that  of  the  Roman  hills,  hut  its 
summit  is  a  level  unhroken  line,  while  the  heights,  which  opposite  to  Rome 
itself  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the  names  of  Janiculus  and  Vati- 
canus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  returned  in  their  highest 
and  holdest  form  at  the  Monte  Mario,  just  ahove  the  Milvian  hridge  and  the 
Flaminian  road  Thus  to  the  west  the  view  is  immediately  hounded ;  but  to 
the  north  and  northeast  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low  ground  of  the  Campagna 
to  the  nearest  line  of  the  Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  »  gig^tic  waU, 
all  the  Sabine,  Latin,  and  Yolscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  mstinctlj  to 
be  seen  the  high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  even  at 
this  day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  South  and  southwest  lies  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna ;  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  ecjually  level  line 
of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  brighter  light  re- 
fleeted  from  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded 
by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high,  bold  points  rising  out  of  the  Campagna, 
like  Arran  from  the  sea,  on  the  hi^est  of  which,  at  nearly  the  same  height  with 
the  summit  of  Helvellyn,^  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  scene  of  the 
common  worship  of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this 
highest  point  lies  the  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake  ;  and  on  its  nearer  rim 
might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  grove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the 
great  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Alban  hills  looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tusculum  ;  and 
beyond  this,  a  lower  summit,  crowned  with  the  walls  and  towers  of  Labicum, 
seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the  line  of  the  Apennines  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  citadel  of  Prseneste,  high  upon  the  mountain  side,  marks  the  opening 
into  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed 
the  Liris. 

Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken 
chu>«ter  «f  tk«  oua-  by  loug  gfceu  swelling  ridges,  the  ground  rising  and  falling,  as 
•••^  in  the  heath  country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.     The  streams  are 

dull  and  sluggish,  but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  cliffs,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches, 
and  tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  Latium.  Except  in  these  nar- 
row dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  desolate,  with  no 
trees  nor  any  human  habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the  time  of  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  population  and  the  careful  cul- 
tivation of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  must  have  resembled  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  Lombardy  or  the  Netherlands. 

Such  was  Rome,  and  such  its  neighborhood  ;  such  also,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, was  the  earliest  form  of  its  society,  and  such  the  legends  which  fill  up  the 
place  of  its  lost  history.  Even  for  the  second  period,  on  which  we  are  now 
going  to  enter,  we  have  no  certain  history  ;  but  a  scries  of  stories  as  beautiful  as 
they  arc  unreal,  and  a  few  isolated  political  institutions,  which  we  cannot  con- 
fidently connect  with  their  causes  or  their  authors.  As  before,  then,  I  must  first 
give  the  stories  in  their  oldest  and  most  ^nuine  form  ;  and  then  offer,  in  meagre 
contrast,  all  that  can  be  collected  or  conjectured  of  the  real  history. 

to  Rom«  in  1827,  was  inBorted  some  time  sinoo  ^  The  height  of  Monte  Caro  ia  varion^  given 

In  the  History  of  Borne  pablished  hy  the  So-  at  2938  or  2965  French  feet     Bee  Bunsen, 

dety  for  the  DifTuBion  or  UBefiil  Knowledge.  Vol.  I.  p.  40.    Helvellyn  ia  rocVoned  at  S05S 

I  am  obliged  to  mention  tliia,  lest  I  might  do  English  feet,  by  Col.  Mudge ;  by  Mr.  Otley,  in 

•nspected  of  having  borrowed  from  another  his  Gnide  to  the  Lakes,  it  is  estimated  ai 

work  without  aclmowledgment  what  was  in  8070. 
iSut  famished  to  tliat  work  by  myselH 


CHAPTER  IV. 

8T0EIES  OF  THE  LAfER  EING8. 


"  Quia  noYus  hie  nostriB  sacceBsit  sediboB  hospes  f 
Quern  aese  ore  ferens,  qoam  forti  pectore  et  anms  f 

VnuHL,  JSn,  IV. 


BTORT   OF   L.   TARQUINIU8   PRISOUB« 

In  the  days  of  Ancus  Marcius  there  came  to  Rome  from  Tarquinii,  a  city  of 
Etruria,  a  wealthy  Etruscan  and  his  wife.^  The  father  of  this  stranger  was  a 
Greek,*  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  who  left  his  native  land  hecause  it  f  **;iSf*Ji;;fJJ'S2; 
was  oppressed  by  a  tyrant,  and  found  a  home  at  TarquiniL  tokom*.  "^  **~ 
There  ne  married  a  noble  Etruscan  lady,  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons.  But  his 
son  found,  that  for  his  father's  sake  he  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  stranger ;  so 
he  left  Tarquinii,  and  went  with  his  wife  Tanaquil  to  Rome,  for  there,  it  was  said, 
strangers  were  held  in  more  honor.  Now  as  he  came  near  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  his  chariot  with  Tanaquil  his  wife,  an  eagle  came  and  plucked 
the  cap  from  his  head,  and  bore  it  aloft  into  the  air  ;  and  then  flew  down  again 
and  pmced  it  upon  his  head,  as  it  had  been  before.  So  Tanaquil  was  glad  at 
this  sight,  and.  she  told  her  husband,  for  she  was  skilled  in  auffury,  that  this  was 
a  sign  of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  she  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he 
would  surely  rise  to  greatness. 

Now  when  the  stranger  came  to  Rome,  they  called  him  Lucius  Tarquinius  f 
and  he  was  a  brave  man  and  wise  in  council ;  and  his  riches  won  of  u.  &^witk  uac 
the  good  word  of  the  multitude ;  and  he  became  known  to  the  ^^"'^ 
king.  He  served  the  king  well  in  peace  and  war,  so  that  Ancus  held  him  in 
great  honor,  and  when  he  died  he  named  him  by  his  will  to  be  the  guardian  of 
his  children. 

But  Tarquinius  was  in  great  favor  with  the  people,  and  when  he  desired  to  be 
king,  they  resolved  to  choose  him  rather  than  the  son  of  Ancus.  q^^^^^^^,^ 
So  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  did  great  works,  both  in  war  and  ^^' 

peace.  He  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  took  from  them  a  great  spoil.^  Then 
he  made  war  on  the  Sabines,  and  he  conquered  them  in  two  battles,'  and  took 
from  them  the  town  of  Collatia,  and  gave  it  to  Egerius,  his  brother's  son,  who 
had  come  with  him  from  Tarquinii.  Lastly,  there  was  another  war  with  the 
Latins,  and  Tarquinius  went  round  to  their  cities,  and  took  them  one  after 
another ;  for  none  dared  to  go  out  to  meet  him  in  open  battle.  These  were  his 
acts  in  war. 

He  also  did  great  works  in  peace  ;*  for  he  made  vast  drains  to  carry  off  the 
water  from  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  and  from  be-  0,^,^^^,,, 
tween  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hills.  And  in  the  space  *"  '***' 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  after  he  had  drainea  it,  he  formed  the 
Circus,  or  great  race-coursc,  for  chariot  and  for  horse  races.  Then  in  the  space 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  he  made  a  forum  or  market-place,  and 
divided  out  the  ground  around  it  for  shops  or  stalls,  and  made  a  covered  walk 
round  it.  Next  he  set  about  biulding  a  wall  of  stone  to  go  round  the  city ;  and 
• 

•  livy,  I.  S4.  •  CSoero,  Livy,  and  Dionyains,  in  locis  citatiB. 

«Iivy,ibid.    Dionys.  HI.  49-48.     Cloerode       « livy,  I.  86-88. 
l<opab&oA,  IL 19.  •  livy,  I.  88.  85.    DionyaiuB,  III.  67,  6& 
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he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  was  to  be 
the  temple  of  the  gods  of  Rome.  He  also  added  a  hundred  new  senators  to  the 
senate,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the  horsemen  in  the  centuries  of  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  for  he  wanted  to  strengthen  his  force  of  horse- 
men ;  and  when  he  hod  done  so,  his  horse  gained  him  great  victories  over  his 
enemies. 

Now  he  first  had  it  in  his  mind  to  make  three  jiew  centuries  of  horsemen,  and 
Of  tha  hmoat  .nsiir,  to  Call  thcm  after  his  own  name.  But  Attus  Navius,  who  was 
Att»Nftv!tt*.  '  greatly  skilled  in*  augury,  forbade  him.  Then  the  king  mocked 
at  his  art,  and  said,  *'  Come  now,  thou  augur,  tell  me  by  thy  auguries,  whether 
the  thing  which  I  now  have  in  my  mind  may  be  done  or  not."  And  Attus 
Navius  asked  counsel  of  the  ^ods  by  augury,  and  he  answered,  "It  may.'* 
Then  the  king  said,  "  It  was  m  my  mind  that  thou  shouldst  cut  in  two  this 
whetstone  with  this  razor.  Take  them,  and  do  it,  and  fulfil  thy  augury  if  thou 
canst."  But  Attus  took  the  razor  and  the  whetstone,  and  he  cut,  and  cut  the 
whetstone  asunder.  So  the  king  obeyed  his  counsels,  and  made  no  new  cen- 
turies; and  in  all  things  afterwards  he  consulted  the  gods  by  augury,  and  obeyed 
their  bidding. 

Tarquinius  reigned  long  and  prospered  greatly ;  and  there  was  a  young  man 
brought  up  in  his  household,  of  whose  birth  some  told  wonderful 
8«pliI?SluM'tota^^^  tales,  and  said  that  he  Was'  the  son  of  a  god;  but  others  said* 
mwienHi  b^th!  JS  that  his  mothcr  was  a  slave,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  king's 
of  Aaeai.  cUcnts.     But  hc  scrvcd  the  king  well,  and  was  in  favor  with  tne 

people,  and  the  king  promised  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  young  man 
was  called  Servius  TuIIius.  But  when  the  sons  of  king  Ancus  saw  that  Servius 
was  so  loved  by  king  Tarqumius,  they  resolved  to  slay  the  .king,  lest  he  should 
make  this  stranger  his  heir,  and  so  they  should  lose  the  crown  forever.  So  they* 
set  on  two  shepherds  to  do  the  deed,  and  these  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and 
pretended  to  be  quarrelling  with  each  other,  and  both  called  on  the  king  to  do 
them  right.  The  king  sent  for  them  to  hear  their  story ;  and  while  he  was  hear- 
ing one  of  them  speak,  the  other  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  hatchet,  and 
then  both  of  them  fled.  But  Tanaquil,  the  king's  wife,  pretended  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  blow ;  and  she  said  that  he  had  appointed 
Servius  Tullius  to  rule  in  his  name,  till  he  should  be  well  again.  So  Servius 
went  forth  in  royal  state,  and  judged  causes  amidst  the  people,  and  acted  in  all 
things  as  if  he  were  king,  till  after  a  while  it  was  known  that  the  king  was  dead, 
and  Servius  was  suffered  to  reign  in  his  place.  Then  the  sons  of  Ancus  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  left  for  them ;  and  they  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  a  foreign  land. 

THE   STORY   OF   SERVIUS   TULLIUS. 

"  Long  live  the  Cominons^  King,  King  James." 

XiADT  or  THX  Lake. 

Servius  Tullius  was  a  just  and  good  king  ;*°  he  loved  the  commons,  and  he  di- 
How  kiiiff  sarriM  en-  vidcd  amoug  thcm  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  in  war, 
targ«itb«ei(7.  gQ^  Yxe  made  many  wise  and  good  laws,  to  maintam  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  and  to  stop  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  He  made  war  with  the  Etrus- 
cans," and  conquered  them.  He  added  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  Hills"  to 
the  city,  and  he  brought  many  new  citizens  to  live  on  the  Esqyiline ;  and  there 
he  lived  himself  amongst  them.  He  also  raised  a  great  mound  of  earth  to  join 
the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal  Hills  together,  and  to  cover  them 
from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

•  Livy,  I.  86.    DionvBiuB,  HL  70,  71.     (X-        •  Livy,  L  40. 

oero  de  Divinat.  1. 17, 1 82.  »  IMonysiuB,  IV.  18-16.  40. 

»  Dionynius,  IV.  2.    Ovid,  Fosti,  VI.  627.  "  livy,  L  42. 

*  Oeero  de  Bepnb.  IL  81.  "  livy,  L  48. 
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He  built  a  temple'*  of  Diana  on  the  Ayentine,  where  the  Latina,  and  the  Sahinea, 
and  the  Bomans,  should  offer  their  common  sacrifices ;  and  the  Bomana  were  the 
chkf  in  rank  amongst  all  who  worshipped  at  the  temple. 

He  made  a  new  order  of  things  for  tne  whole**  people ;  for  he  divided  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  into  four  tribes,  and  the  people  of  the  country  into  oruimd  uw^  wt* 
siz-and-twentv.  Then  he  divided  all  the  people  into  classes,  accord-  ^IS^J^iSimSi 
ing  to  the  value  of  their  possessions ;  and  the  classes  he  divided  ^""'^ 
into  centuries ;  and  the  centnries  of  the  several  classes  furnished  themselves  with 
anns,  each  according  to  their  rank  and  order :  the  centuries  of  the  rich  classes 
bad  good  and  full  armor,  the  poorer  centuries  had  but  darts  and  slings.  And 
when  he  had  done  all  these  works,  he  called  all  the  people  together  in  their  cen- 
turies, and  asked  if  they  would  have  him  for  their  kin^ ;  and  ^e  people  answered 
that  he  should  be  their  king.  But  the  nobles  hated  him,  because  he  was  so  loved 
by  the  commons :  for  he  had  made  a  law  that  there  should  be  no  king  after  him, 
but  two  men  chosen  by  the  people  to  govern  them  year  by  year.  Some  even  said 
that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  give  up  hu  own  kingly  power,  that  so  he  miffht  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  fruit  of  all  the  good  laws  that  he  had  made,  ana  might 
behold  the  people  wealthy,  and  free,  and  happy. 

Now  king  Servius  had  no  son,^  but  he  had  two  daughters ;  and  he  gave  them 
in  marriage  to  the  two  sons  of  king  Tarquinius.  These  daughters  h^  ^  ^^„i^  Mt 
were  of  very  unlike  natures,  and  so  were  their  husbands :  for  Aruns  gyJJiSf^TM! 
Tarqumiua  was  of  a  meek  and  srentle  spirit,  but  his  brother  Lucius  ^''^'^ 
was  proud  and  full  of  evil ;  and  the  younger  TuUia,  who  was  the  wife  of  Aruns, 
was  more  full  of  evil  than  his  brother  Lucius ;  and  the  elder  Tullia,  who  waa  the 
wife  of  Lucius,  was  as  good  and  gentle  as  his  brother  Aruns.  So  the  evil  could 
not  bear  the  ffood,  but  longed  to  oe  joined  to  the  evil  that  was  like  itself;  and 
Lucius  slew  his  wife  secretly,  and  the  younger  Tullia  slew  her  husband,  and  then 
they  were  married  to  one  another,  that  they  might  work  all  the  wiokednaM  of  their 
hearts,  according  to  the  will  of  fate. 

Then  Lucius  plotted  with  the  nobles,"  who  hated  the  good  kinsr;  and  he  joined 
himself  to  the  sworn  brotherhoods  of  the  young  nobles,  in  which  bow  L«i«faN  tm^bib. 
they  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  their  deeds  of  ^^^^SSU&itH 
violence  and  oppression.  When  all  was  ready,  he  waited  for  the  **'">*'*^ 
season  of  the  harvest,  when  the  commons,"  who  loved  the  king,  were  in  the  fields 
getting  in  their  com.  Then  he  went  suddenly  to  the  forum  with  a  band  of  armed 
men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  king's  throne  before  the  doors  of  the  senate-house, 
where  he  was  wont  to  judge  the  people.  And  they  ran  to  the  king,  and  told  him 
that  Lucius  was  sitting  on  his  throne.  Upon  this  the  old  man"  went  in  haste  to 
the  forum,  and  when  he  saw  Lucius  he  asked  him  wherefore  he  had  dared  to  sit  on 
the  long's  seat.  And  Lucius  answered  that  it  was  his  father's  throne,  and  that 
he  had  more  right  in  it  than  Servius.  Then  he  seized  the  old  man,  and  threw 
him  down  the  steps  of  the  senate  house  to  the  ground ;  and  he  went  mto  the  sen- 
ate-house, and  called  together  the  senators,  as  if  he  were  already  king.  Servius 
meanwhile  arose,  and  began  to  make  his  way  home  to  his  house ;  but  when  he 
was  come  near  to  the  Esquiline  Hill,  some  whom  Lucius  had  sent  after  him  over- 
took him  and  slew  him,  and  left  him  m  his  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 

Then  the  wicked  Tullia**  mounted  her  chariot,  and  drove  into  the  forum,  noth- 
mg  ashamed  to  go  amidst  the  multitude  of  men,  and  she  called  u^  um  viom  t«i. 
Lucius  out  from  the  senate-house,  and  said  to  him,  **  Hail  to  thee,  ^^^mw^**S!S 
king  Tarquinius !"  But  Lucius  bade  her  go  home ;  and  as  she  was  ^*^* 
^ng  home,  the  body  of  her  father  was  lymff  in  the  way.  The  driver  of  the  char- 
iot stopped  short,  and  showed  to  Tullia  where  her  father  lay  in  his  blood.    But 

■  LIvy,  1. 46.  ■  livy,  1. 46.    IMonysiw,.  IV.  K. 

^  IMonTBias,  IV«  16  -20.    Livr,  1. 48.  Cioero       "  Dionynofl,  IV.  88. 
de  Bepablicft,  U.  S9.  "  Livy,  1. 48. 

»llvy,1.46.  »Livy,I.48. 
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she  bade  him  drive  on,  for  the  furies  .of  her  wickedness  were  upon  her,  and  th^ 
chariot  rolled  over  the  body ;  and  she  went  to  her  home  with  her  father's  blood 
upon  the  wheels  of  her  chariot.  Thus  Lucius  Tarquinius  and  the  wicked  Tullia 
reifi^ed  in  the  place,  of  the  good  king  Serviua. 

THB  STORY  OF  LUCIUS  TARQUINIUS  THE  TTRANT. 

Ttpawof ySnatd  rt  nvti  vcCifia,  xaX  fiiirai  ywaiKas,  KTthsi  rt  iKfirons, — HxBODOTUBi  HI.  80. 

Superboa 

Tarqnini  uiBces. — Hobjlox,  Carm.  1. 12. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  gamed  his  power  wickedly,  and  no  less  wickedly  did  he  ex- 
Of  kiair  Tarqainioi  crcise  it.  Hc  kcpt  a  guard"  of  armed  men  about  him,  and  he 
uidhisKi«atp»««r.  j^ig^j  all  thlugs  at  his  own  will :  many  were  they  whom  he  spoiled 
of  their  goods,  many  were  they  whom  he  banished,  and  many  also  whom  he  slew. 
He  despised  the  senate,  and  made  no  new  senators  in  the  place  of  those  whom 
he  slew,  or  who  died  in  the  course  of  nature,  wishing  that  the  senators  might  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer,  till  there  should  be  none  of  them  left.  And  he  made  friends 
of  the  chief  men  among  the  Latins,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octa- 
vius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum ;  and  he  became  very  powerful  amongst  the  Latins, 
insomuch  that  when  Tumus  Herdonius  of  Aricia  had  dared  to  speak  against  him 
in  the  great  assembly  of  the  Latins,  Tarquinius  accused  him  of  plotting  his  death, 
and  procured  false  witnesses  to  confirm  his  charge ;  so  that  the  Latins  judged 
him  to  be  guilty,  and  ordered  him  to  be  drowned.  After  this  they  were  so  afraid 
of  Tarquinius,  that  they  made  a  league  with  him,  and  followed  him  in  his  wars 
wherever  he  chose  to  lead  them.  The  Hemicans''  also  joined  this  league,  and  so 
did  Ecctra  and  Antium,  cities  of  the  Yolscians. 

Then  Tarquinius  made  war  upon  the  rest  of  the  Yolscians,  and  he  took"  Suessa 
Of  hi.  bdidbgi.  nd  Pometia,  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Yolscians,  and  the  tithe  of  the  spoil 


how  b« 


bdldbgi. 
VnfuU 


sraondfor'hifiMwte!^  "^^  foTty  talcuts  of  silver.  So  he  set  himself  to  raise  mighty  works 
^'  m  Rome ;  and  he  finished  what  his  father  had  begun ;  the  great 

drtuns  to  drain  the  low  rounds  of  the  city,  and  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
Now  the  ground  on  which  he  was  going  to  build  his  temple,  was  taken  up  with 
many  holy  places  of  the  gods  of  the  Sabines,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  days 
of  king  Tatius.  But  Tarquinius  consulted  the  gods  by  augury  whether  he  might 
not  take  away  these  holy  places,  to  make  room  for  his  own  new  temple.  The  gods 
allowed  him  to  take  away  all  the  rest,  except  only  the  holy  places  of  the^od  of 
Youth,**  and  of  Terminus  the  god  of  boundaries,  which  they  would  not  su£^rhim 
to  move.  But  the  augurs  said  that  this  was  a  happy  omen,  for  that  it  showed 
how  the  youth  of  the  city  should  never  pass  away,  nor  its  boundaries  be  moved  by. 
the  conquests  of  an  enemy.  A  human  head  was  also  found,  as  they  were  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  this  too  was  a  sign  that  the  Capitoline  Hiu 
should  be  the  head  of  all  the  earth.  So  Tarquinius  built  a  mighty  temple,  and 
consecrated  it  te  Jupiter,**  and  to  Juno,  and  to  Minerva,  the  greatest  of  the  gods 
of  the  Etruscans. 

At  this  time  there  came  a  strange  woman**  to  the  king,  and  offered  him  nine 
wh^biSbfThrSS  ^^^^  ®^  *^^  prophecies  of  the  Sibyl  for  a  certain  price.  When  the 
Sum  sn$  to  the  king,  kiuff  refused  them,  the  woman  went  and  burnt  three  of  the  books, 
and  came  back  and  offered  the  six  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  asked  for  the 
nine ;  but  they  mocked  at  hor,  and  would  not  take  the  books.  Then  she  went  away, 
and  burnt  three  more,  and  came  back  and  asked  still  the  same  price  for  the  remain- 
mg  three.     At  this  the  king  was  astonished,  and  asked  of  the  augurs  what  he  should 

»  livy,  1. 4»-62.  »  DionysiuB,  III.  M  He  tells  the  Btoiy  of  the 

"  DionyBius,  IV.  49.  elder  TarquininB. 

"  Livy,  I.  68,  56,  56,  »*  Dionysius,  IV.  t 

*  Dionyaine.    ^   02.  a.  ^ellivB,  1. 19. 
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do.  They  said  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  refusing  the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  bade 
him  by  all  means  to  buy  the  books  that  were  left.  So  he  bought  them ;  and  the 
woman  who  sold  them  was  seen  no  more  from  that  day  forwards.  Then  the  books 
were  put  into  a  chest  of  stone,  and  were  kept  under  CTOund  in  the  Capitol,  and 
two  men*^  were  appointed  to  keep  them,  and  were  called  the  two  men  of  the  sacred 
books. 

Now  Gabii''  would  not  submit  to  Tarquinius,  like  the  other  cities  of  the  Latins ; 
BO  be  made  war  against  it ;  and  the  war  was  long,  and  Tarquinius  gy^^Ttogdato  ^w 
knew  not  how  to  end  it.  So  his  son  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  thny  othkmm iSl 
that  his  father  hated  him,  and  fled  to  Gabii :  and  the  people  of  Gabii  belieyed 
bim  and  trusted  him,  till  at  last  he  betrayed  them  into  his  father's  power.  A 
treaty  was  then  made  with  them,  and  he  gave  them  the  right  of  becoming  citizens 
of  Rome,"  and  the  Romans  had  the  right  of  becoming  citizens  of  Qabii,  and  there 
was  a  firm  league  between  the  two  people. 

Thus  Tarquinius  was  a  great  and  mighty  king ;  but  he  grievously  oppressed  the 
poor,  and  he  took  away  m  the  good  laws  of  Ung  Servius,  and  let  H«ir  h»onnmA  vt 
the  rich  oppress  the  poor,  as  they  had  done  before  the  days  of  w3kik»J!!£^^^ 
Servius.  He  made  the  people  labor  at  his  great  works :  he  made  them  build  his 
temple,  and  dig  and  construct  his  drains ;  he  laid  such  burdens'*  on  them,  tha^ 
many  slew  themselves  for  very  misery ;  for  in  the  days  of  Tarquiniis  the  tyrant 
it  was  happier  to  die  than  to  live. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATER  KINGS  OF  ROME,  AND  OF  THE  GREATNi&B 
OF  THE  MONARCHY. 


*Eir2  niya  IfXStv  4  fiaeiXtta  I«x^of-— Tbuctd.  II.  97. 

— Thwctd.  VI.  WL 

•  

The  stories  of  the  two  Tarquinii  and  of  Servius  Tullius  are  so  much  more  disap- 
pointing than  those  of  the  earlier  kings,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  at  J]^,/''^*?!!^*^  ** 
first  to  wear  a  more  historical  character,  and  as  they  really  contain  u*«£l  *"  ** 
much  that  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  yet,  when  examined,  they  are  found  not  to 
be  history,  nor  can  any  one  attach  what  is  real  in  them  to  any  of  the  real  per- 
sons by  whom  it  was  effected.  The  great  drams  or  cloacse  of  Rome  exist  to  this 
hour,  to  vouch  for  their  own  reality ;  yet  of  the  Tarquinii,  by  whom  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made,  nothing  is  certainly  known.  So  also  the  constitution  of  the 
classes  and  centuries  is  as  real  as  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  yet  its 
pretended  author  is  scarcely  a  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur ;  we 
do  not  even  know  his  name  or  race,  whether  he  were  Servius  Tullius,  or  Mas- 
tama,^  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan ;  the  son  of  a  slave  reared  in  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  king,  or  a  military  adventurer  who  settled  at  Rome  together  with  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  was  received  with  honor  for  his  valor.     Still  less  can  we  trust 

*  See  Liyy,  III.  10,  and  VI.  87.    DionysiiiB  Etmscan  histories,  quoted  by  the  Emperor  dan- 

Etves  **  Ten,"  which  was  the  later  nnniber.  Oel-  dins  in  his  speech  upon  admitting  the  Oauls  to 

as  ^ves  "  Fifteen."  the  Roman  franchise.  This  speech  was  engraved 

"  livy,  I.  58,  64.  on  a  brass  phtte,  and  was  dog  up  at  Lyons  about 

*  Dionvslas^  IV.  58.  two  centanes  since,  and  is  now  preserved  in  that 
"  Oissius  Hemina,  quoted  by  Servius,  Mn.  city.     It  was  printed  by  Brotier  at  the  end  of 

SIX.  SOS.  his  edition  of  Tadtus,  and  has  been  also  pub- 

*  ^lia  IB  the  name  by  which  he  wot  called  in  the  lished  in  the  collections  of  inscriptions. 
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the  pretended  chrooology  of  the  common  stoiy.  The  three  last  reigns,  accordioj; 
to  Iavj,  occupied  a  space  of  107  years ;  yet  the  kin^,  who  at  the  end  of  this 
period  is  expelled  in  mature  but  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  a  ffrown  man  in  the  vkror  of  life  at  the  bec^nning  of  it : 


grown  man  m  the  v^or 
Servios  marries  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius,  a  short  time  before  he  is  ma3e  king, 
yet  immediatelj^  after  his  accession  he  is  the  father  of  two  grown-up  daughters, 
whom  he  manies  to  the  brothers  of  his  own  wife :  the  sons  of  Ancus  Maroius 
wait  patiently  ^ht-and-thirtv  yean,  and  then  murder  Tarquinius  to  obtun  a 
throne  which  they  had  seen  him  so  long  quietly  occupy.  Still  then  we  are,  in 
a  manner,  upon  enchanted  ground ;  the  unreal  and  the  real  are  strangely  mixed 
up  together ;  but  although  some  real  elements  exist,  yet  the  general  picture  be- 
fore us  is  a  mere  fimtasy :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  copied  from  nature, 
but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and 
fairy  beings,  whose  originals  this  earth  has  nerer  witnessed. 

The  reigns  of  the  later  Boman  kings  contain  three  points  which  require  to  be 
ttoe  poM.  MMMi.  treated  historically.  lst»  Hie  foreign  dominion  and  g^atness  of 
SiJ!!^ tetoJSS  the  monarchy.  2d,  The  change  introduced  in  the  religion  of 
^'''^'^  Home.    And  3d,  The  changes  effected  in  the  constitution,  espe- 

cially the  famous  system  <^  the  classes  and  centuries,  usually  ascribed  to  Servias 
Tulluis. 

Ist.  The  dominion  and  greatness  of  the  monarchy  are  attested  by  two  suffi- 
I.  Th*  crMtaw  af  ^^^^^  witucsscs ;  thc  great  works  completed  at  this  period,  and  still 
i|l!«t?Stef^&wd]I  existing;  and  the  famous  treaty  with  Carthage,  concluded  under 
•ramittiTuUius.  ^Y^Q  g^|.  consuls  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  preserved  to  us  by 
Polybius.  Under  the  last  kings  the  city  of  Rome  reached  the  limits  which  it 
retained  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth,,  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  empire.  What  are  called  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  contmued 
to  be  the  walls  of  Rome  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years,  down  to  the  Emperor 
Aurelian.  They  enclosed  all  those  well-known  seven  hills,  whose  fame  has  so 
utterly  eclipsed  the  seven  hills  already  described  of  the  smaller  and  mor^  ancient 
city.  They  followed'  the  outside  edge  of  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Aventine,  and 
Cflslian  Hills,  passing  directly  across  the  low  grounds  between  the  hills,  and  thus 
running  parallel  to  the  Tiber  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  without 
going*  down  to  the  very  banks.  From  the  outer  or  southern  side  of  the  Csdiaii 
they  passed  round  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Es- 
quilinc;  and  here,  upon  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  Rome,  was  raised  a  great 
rampart  or  mound  of  earth  with  towers  on  the  top  of  it,  stretching  across  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  Esquilino  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Quirinal.  For  the 
Esquiline  and  Quirinal  Hills,  as  well  as  the  Yiminal,  which  lies  between  them,  are 
not  isolated  like  the  four  others,  but  are  like  so  many  promontories  running  out 
parallel  to  one  another  from  one  common  base/  and  the  rampart  passing  along 

'Sm  tbe  soooant  of  the  walls  of  Serviaa  m  extremely  doabtfyil.  See  Vazro  de  L.  L.,  V,  i 
BaD3en*B  Borne,  vol  L,  p.  638  et  soqq.,  with  the    146. 158.    Ed.  KOller. 


plates.  bent,  and  held  with  the  fingers  open,  weaenti 

*  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  German  topog-    an  exact  image  of  this  part  of  Borne.    The  fin-' 

.raphers  of  Borne  differ  from  Nibby,  and  m>m    gers  represent  the   !Esqniline,  Viminal,  and 


.  all  the  cGmraon  plans  of  ancient  Borne,  which  Quirinal,  and  a  line  drawn  across  the  hand  just 

make  the  walls  go  qnite  down  to  tiie  river.  Their  upon  the  knuokles  would  show  the  nuapart  ol 

reasons  are,  IsL  the  description  of  the  depart-  Servius  Tullius.     The  ground  on  the  outaidft 

ore  of  the  800  Fabii,  who  are  made  to  leave  the  of  the  rampart  fiiUs  for  some  way  like  the  sup- 

city  by  the  Porta  Carmentalis ;  but  if  the  walls  ftce  of  the  hand  down  to  the  wrist,  and  tlie 

came  done  down  to  Uie  river,  thev  must  have  later  wall  of  Aurelian  passed  over  the  wriat 

.r»^ent0Fed  the  oi^^  aaain  to  cross  oy  the  Pons  instead  of  over  the  knuckles,  at  the  bottom  ot 

8ublieins :  and  %cL,  Yarrows  statement,  that  one  the  slope  instead  of  the  top  ox  It 

end  of  the  Cirous  Maximus  abutted  upon  the  This  comparison  was  suggested  to  me  meraly 

.city  wall  J  and  that  the  flsh-mariEet  was  just  on  by  a  view  of  the  ground.    It  is  a  strong  pre- 

»the  outside  of  the  waU.     The  first  argument  sumption  in  fiivor  of  its  exactness^  that  the  same 

.^.^3  to  me  valid ;  the  second  cannot  be  msistod  resemblance  struck  Brocchi  also.    Speaking  of 


on,  because  ihe  text  of  Yarro  in  boi^  jdaoes  is    the  PhMian,  Quizinal»  Viminal,  and  SsQuBine 
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the  highest  part  of  thb  base  formed  an  artificial  boundary,  where  none  was  mailEed 
oat  by  nature.  The  circuit  of  these  walls  is  estimated  at  about  seren  Roman  xmlea. 

The  fine  of  the  mound  or  rampart  may  stOl  be  distinctly  traced,  and  the  course 
and  extent  of  the  walls  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained ;  but  very  few  remains  ar# 
left  of  the  actual  buildinff.  But  the  masonry  with  which  the  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  built  up,  a  work  ascnbed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  and  resembling  the  works 
of  the  Babylonian  Idngs  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  still  yisible.  So 
also  are  the  massy  subtractions  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  which  were  made  in 
order  to  form  a  lerel  surfisce  for  the  building  to  stand  on,  upon  one  of  the  two 
summita  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  Abore  aU,  enough  is  stfll  to  be  j^QotmUMMkm. 
seen  of  the  great  Cloaca  or  drain,  to  assure  us  that  the  accounts 
left  us  of  it  are  not  exaggerated.  The  foundations  of  this  work  were  laid  about 
forty  feet  under  ground,  its  branches  were  carried  under  a  great  part  of  the  city, 
and  brought  at  last  into  one  mnd  trunk  which  ran  down  into  the  Tiber  exaetij 
to  the  west  of  the  Palatine  HiU.  It  thus  drained  the  waters  of  the  k)w  grounds 
on  both  sides  of  the  Palatine ;  of  the  Velabrum,  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine;  and  of  the  site  of  the  forum  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline. 
The  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca  is  in  itself  a  mark  of  the  mat  antiquity  of  the 
work;  it  is*  not  the  peperino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  hills,  which  was  the 
common  building  stone  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  much  less  the  inr 
vertino,  or  limestone  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur,  the  material  used  m  the  great 
works  of  the  early  emperors ;  but  it  is  the  stone  found  in  Rome  itself,  a  mass  of 
volcanic  materials  coarsely  cemented  together,  which  afterwards  was  supplanted 
by  the  finer  quality  of  the  peperino.  Such  a  work  as  the  Cloaca  proves  the 
greatness  of  the  power  which  eiSected  it,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment. It  was  wrought  by  taskwork,  like  the  great  works  of  Egypt ;  and  stories 
were  lon^  current  of  the  misery  and  degradation  which  it  broucrht  upon  the 
people  daring  its  progress.  But  this  taskwork  for  these  vast  obiects  shows  a 
strong  and  despotic  government,  which  had  at  its  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  people ;  and  such  a  government  could  hardly  have  existed,  unless  it  had 
been  based  upon  some  considerable  extent  of  dominion. 

What  the  Cloaca  seems  to  imply,  we  find  conveyed  in  express  terms  in  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.*  As  this  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  rerv  ^ithchrtwfc 
first  year  of  the  CommonwAlth,  the  state  of  things  to  which  it  '^ 
refers  must  clearly  be  that  of  the  latest  period  of  the  monarchy.  It  appears 
then  that  the  whole  coast*  of  Latium  was  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Roman 
donunioa:  Ardea  Antium,  Circeii,  and  Terracina,*  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 

Hills,  he  adds ;  "  Pr  d«ni3  nns  sensibtte  ima-  ftyr  an  nnoertfdn  state  of  rdations  between  Sooi^ 

tfine  non  saprei  megUa  pan^*?narle  ohe  alia  dlta  and  T^itinm,  each  as  may  weU  be  supposed  to 

oi  una  mano  laffigoranab  la  palma  Q  mentovato  have  followed  the  expulsion  of  •Tarquinius :  a 

piano  a  col  tutte  si  attaocsno."  stnte  in  wliich  the  Romans  could  not  know  what 

Snolo  di  Roma,  p.  84.  Latin  cities  would  remsin  fidthftil  to  the  new 

*  It  is  the  **Tufh  litoide*'  of  Brooehi;  one  (rovemment,  ond  wliat  would  take  part  with 
of  the  Toleanio  fonnationa  which  is  found  in  the  exiled  king.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
manj  places  in  Some.  Brooohi  is  positive  that  no  authority  for  extending  the  limits  of  Latium 
tills  is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca;  and  beyond  Terracina.  The  name  Campania,  it  is 
the  masses  of  it,  he  adob,  taken  from  the  older  true,  did  not  exist  so  eariy,  but  Thncydidea 
walls  of  Serrius,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  pros-  calls  Cuma  a  city  of  Opida,  not  of  Latium ;  and 
ent  walls  not  fiir  from  the  Porta  8.  Lorenzo.  the  Volsdans  or  Aumncans  must  have  already. 

fiuolo  di  Roma,  p.  112.    occupied  the  country  on  the  Liris,  and  betvea' 

*  Polybius,  m.  S2.  See  Kiebuhr,  vol.  I.  p.  that  river  and  Terradna.  although  their  eon- 
K9j  ed.  td.  quests  of  Terracina  itself  as  well  ss  of  Antium 

^  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  coast  eastward  took  place  some  years  later.    For  the  annals 

of  Terracina  was  also  included  at  this  time  speak  of  Cora  and  Pometia  revolting  to  the 

under  the  name  of  Latium,  because  the  treaty  Aurund  as  early  as  the  year  251.  which  shows 

speaks  of  a  part  of  Latium  which  was  not  sub-  that  they  must  at  that  time  have  been  powerffaJ 

ject  to  Borne,  and  because  the  name  of  Cam^  in  the  neighborhood  of  Latium ;  not  to  mention 

pania  was  not  yet  in  existence.    But  if  Polybios  the  aUeged  Volsdan  conquests  of  the  last  king 

oaa  translated  his  original  correctly,  theexprea-  Tarquinius  in  the  lowlands  even  of  Latium 

flan  hv  nptf  ^^  ivtw  l«f«Mi  wonla  rather  seem  proper. 

lo  provide  for  the  case  of  a  Latin  dty's  revolt-  *  A  fourth  name  is  added  in  the  MS3.  of 

lug  from  Kome  and  beeomiitg  independenti  and  Polybiua,  ^Aftmbmv,    The  editora  hava  geoa*' 
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subject  allies  (d^'^xooj)  of  Rome.  Of  these,  Circeii  is  said  in  the  common  storj* 
to  have  been  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  the  last  Tarquinius ;  but  we  read  of 
it  no  less  than  of  the  others  as  independent,  and  makmg  peace  or  war  with  Rome; 
during  the  Commonwealth  down  to  a  much  later  period.  Now  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  Romans  could  thus  have  been  masters  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Latium,  without  some  corresponding  dominion  in  the  interior ;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  Rome  was  at  this  time  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Latin 
cities,  and  exercised  a  power  over  them  more  resembling  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens  over  her  allies  than  the  modern  supremacy  of  Lacedaemon.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  the  Romans  seem  to  have  possessed  nothing  on  the  coast ;  bat 
the  stories  of  Etruscan  conquests  which  we  find  in  the  common  accounts  of  8er- 
vius  Tullius,  are  so  far  justified  by  better  testimony  as  to  make  it  probable  thai 
in  the  direction  of  Yeii  the  Roman  dominion*  had  reached  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
that  the  territory  thus  gained  from  the  Etruscans  formed  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  local 
tribes  established  by  the  later  kings  was  thirty ;  whereas  a  few  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Commonwealth  we  find  them  reduced  to  twenty.  Now,  as  even 
the  common  account  of  the  war  with  Porsenna  describes  the  Romans  as  giving 
up  to  the  Yeientians  a  portion  of  territory  formerly  conquered  from  them,  it 
becomes  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  the  Etruscans,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  recovered  all  the  country  which  the  kings  had  taken  from  them ; 
and  that  this  was  so  considerable  in  extent,  that  by  its  loss  the  actual  territory 
of  the  Roman  people  was  reduced  by  one  third  from  what  it  had  been  before. 

It  may  thus  be  considered  certain  that  Rome  under  its  last  kings  was  the  seat 
Prtubu  eonMetkm  of  ^^  *  grcat  monaTchy,  extending  over  the  whole  of  Latium  on  the 
rmm  with  Etnirta.  ^^g  gj^jg^  ^^^  posscssing  somc  considerable  territory  in  Etruria 
on  the  other.  But  how  this  dominion  was  gained  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  There 
are  accounts  which  represent  all  the  throe  last  kings  of  Rome,  Servius  TuUius  no 
less  than  the  two  Tarquins,  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  Without  attempting  to  make 
out  their  history  as  individuals,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  kings  were  either  by 
birth  or  long  intercourse  closely  connected  with  Etruria,  inasmuch  as  at  some 
early  period  of  the  Roman  history  the  religion  and  usages  of  the  Etruscans  gave 
a  deep  and  lasting  coloring  to  those  of  Rome ;  and  yet  it  could  not  have  been  at 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  people,  as  the  Etruscaft  language  has  left  no  traces 
of  itself  in  the  Latin ;  whereas  if  the  Romans  had  been  in  part  of  Etruscan  origin, 
their  language,  no  less  than  their  institutions,  would  have  contained  some  Etruscan 

•11^  adopted  Ursini^a  oorrection,  Aav^evrtpttv  i  qninii  lio  reg^arda  on  the  decline  of  the  power 

Niebuhr  propoaea   'Apinryfir,   observing  that  of  the  dtyTarqmnii,  and  the  restoration  of  the 

Arioia  was  a  much  more  important  place  than  independence  of  the  Latin  states.  Borne  being 

Lanrentum,  and  that  Arician  merc;uuit  vcssela  one  of  this  number,  which  had  been  hitherto 

are  mentioned   by  Bionysiua,  VII.  6.     Yet  in  subjection  to  it. — Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  115, 

Laurentum  appears  as  one  of  the  thirty  Latin  et  seqq. 

states  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Sp.  Cas-       I  need  not  say  that  this  is  contrarr  to  the 

b(.*s;  and  Larentum  and  Laurentum  are  but  opinionof  Niebulir,  who  believes  the  Tarquinii 

difterent  forms  of  the  same  word,  as  appears  in  to  have  been  Latins,  and  not  Etruscans.    But 

thonameof  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  who  18  called  I  should  agree  with  Miiller,  in  regarding  the 

both  Larentia  and  Laurcntia.  reigns  of  the  two  Tarquinii  as  a  period  during 

*  Muller  in  his  very  able  work  on  the  Etrus-  which  an  Etruscan  dynasty  ruled  in  RomQ,  in- 

cans  believes  rather  tnat  the  later  reigns  of  the  troducing  Etruscan  ntes,  arts,  and  institutions. 

Ronpn  kings  represent  a  period  in  which  an  It  is  wholly  another  question  whether  these 

Etruscan  dynasty  from  Tarquinii  ruled  in  Rome,  princes  regarded  Rome  as  their  capital  or  Tar- 

and  extended  its  |K>wor  far  over  Latium ;  so  quinii ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  were 

that  it  was  a  dominion  of  Etruscans  over  Latins  kings  of  Rome,  and  the^  ma^  very  possibly 

rather  than  the  contrary.     He  considers  this  have  used  the  help  of  their  Latin  subjects  even 

dominion  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  rei^  to  make  conouests  for  them  in  Etruria ;  just  as 

of  Ber.  Tullins,  or  Mastama,  an  Etruscan  chief  the  Norman  kings  of  England  soon  found  that 

from  Volsinii,  of  a  party  wholly  opposed  to  that  England  was  more  than  Normandy,  and  Henry 

oftheprinoesorLucumonos  of  Tarquinii;  and  I.  conquered   Normandy  from   iiis   brother, 

then  to  have  been  restored  and  exercised  more  chiefly  by  the  help  of  English  men  and  money, 

tyranioally  than  ever,  in  the  time  described  by  And  yet  we  retam  the  marks  of  the  Norman 

tlie  Roman  writers  as  the  reign  of  Jarqumiu4  conquest  impressed  on  every  part  of  our  inati- 

the  tyrant.    Finally,  the  oxpulsioDrof  the  Tar>  tutions  down  to  this  very  hour. 
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elements.  The  Etruscan  influence,  however  introduced,  produced  some  effects 
that  were  lasting,  and  others  that  were  only  temporary ;  it  affected  the  religion 
of  Borne  down  to  the  very  final  extinction  of  Paganism ;  and  the  state  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,^^  their  lictors,  their  ivory  chairs,  and  their  triumphal  rohes,  are 
all  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Etruria.  A  temporary  effect  of  Etruscan  influ- 
ence may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  overtnrow  of  the  free  constitution  ascribed  to 
Servius  Tullius,  in  the  degradation  of  the  Roman  commons  under  the  last  king, 
and  in  the  endeavors  of  the  patricians  to  keep  them  so  degraded  during  all  the 
first  periods  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  government  in  the 
cities  of  Etruria  was  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  and  that  the  commons,  if  in  so 
wretched  a  condition  they  may  be  called  by  that  honorable  name,  were  Uko  th€ 
mass  of  the  people  amongst  the  Sclavonic  nations,  the  mere  serfs  or  slaves  of  the 
nobility.  This  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabme 
and  Latin  nations  of  Italy ;  and,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  a  Latm 
spirit  is  discernible,  so  the  tvranny  which,  wl^ether  in  the  shape  of  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy,  suspended  that  constitution  for  nearly  two  centuries,  tendcdl 
certainly  to  make  Rome  resemble  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  may  possibly  be 
traced  originally  to  that  same  revolution  which  expelled  the  Sabine  gods  from 
the  capitol,  and  changed  forever  the  simple  religion  of  the  infancy  of  £>me. 

II.  It  is  a  remarkable  story"  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 
the  religious  books  of  Numa  were  accidentally  brought  to  light  ^  ^^^^^^^^  i.«iw- 
hy  the  discovery  of  his  tomb  under  the  JaniciQum.  They  were  int^doMd7iiM  SL  m 
read  by  A.  PetiUius,  the  Prator  Urbanus,  and  by  him  ordered  '*"^**'"*^ 
to  be  burned  in  the  comitium,  because  their  contents  tended  to  overthrow  the 
religious  rites  then  observed  in  Rome.  We  cannot  but  connect  with  this  story 
what  is  told  of  Taixjuinius  the  elder,  how  he  cleared  awav  the  holy  places  of  the 
Sabine  gods  from  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  make  room  for  his  new  temple ;  and  the 
statement  which  Augustine  quotes  from  Varro,"  and  which  is  found  also  in  Plu- 
tarch, that  during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  Romans  had  no  images  of  their  gods.  All  these  accounts  represept  a 
change  effected  in  the  Roman  religion;  and  the  term  of  170  years,  given  by 
Yarro  and  Plutarch,  fixes  this  change  to  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings.  It  is 
ssadjl  also,  that  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  three  deities  to  whom  the  Capit- 
oline temple  was  dedicated,  were  the  very  powers  whose  worship,  according  to 
the  Etruscan  religion,  was  essential  to  every  city ;  there  could  be  no  city  without 
three  gates  duly  consecrated,  and  three  temples  to  these  divinities.  But  here 
again  we  gain  a  glimpse  of  something  real,  but  cannot  make  it  out  distinctly. 
Images  of  the  gods  belong  rather  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  than  of  the 
Etruscans ;  and  the  Qreek  mythology,  as  well  as  Grecian  art,  had  been  familiar 
in  the  southern  Etruscan  cities  from  a  very  early  period,  whether  derived  from 
the  Tyrrhenians,  or  borrowed  directly  from  Ilellas  or  the  Hellenic  colonies. 
Grecian  deities  and  Greek  ceremonies  may  have  been  introduced,  in  part,  along 
with  such  as  were  purely  Etruscan.  But  the  science  of  the  Haruspices,  and 
especially  the  attention  to  signs  in  the  sky,  to  tliunder  and  lightning,  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  according  to  the  Etruscan  ritual ;  perhaps  also  from  the 
same  source  came  that  belief  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  to 
which  Polybius  ascribes  so  strong  a  moral  influence  over  the  mmds  of  the 
Romans,  even  in  his  own  days.  And  Etruscan  rites  and  ordinances  must  have  been 
widely  prevalent  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when,  as  some  writers  asserted, 
the  Roman  nobility"  were  taught  habitually  the  Etruscan  language,  and  when 

*  Livy,  I.  8.    Dionysitts,  III.  6S.  EtrnscsB   disdplins    luiint,   apad    oonditoroi 

"  livy,  XL.  29.  Etmscanim  nrDinm  non  patatas  jastas  urbos, 

"  Varro,  Fragments,  p.  46.  Edit.  Dordrecht,  in  quihns  non  tres  porta  es»ent  dedioatn  ok 

Plutarch,  Nmna,  e.  8.  votivie,  et  tot  tenipla,  JoTis,  Jnnonia,  MinervM, 

"  Servius,  on  Viivil,  JEn.  I.  v.  422.    Mirar  *•  Livy,  IX.  86.    Habeo  auctorea,  vokro  turn 

tor  molein  jBneas,  &o»    *'  Miratur*'  non  aim-  (iri  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centarj  of  Kome), 

dictum   volant,  quoniam   prudentea  Komanos  paeros  aicut  nunc  Orocia  ita  Etruacia 
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the  senate"  provided  by  a  special  decree  for  the  perpetual  cultivation  of  ihe 
Etruscan  dbcipline  by  young  men  of  the  highest  nobility  in  Etruria ;  lest  a 
science  so  important  to  the  commonwealth  should  be  corrupted  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  low  and  mercenary  persons. 

III.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  the  name  of  the  classes  and 
m  chMMbiiMean   ^°^^"®®  ^^  Scrvlus  TulUus ;  nothing  is  more  difficult,  even  after 
ittMte^SSidiqr'S  the  immortal  labor  of  Niebuhr,  than  to  answer  ail  the  questions 
^^  which  naturally  arise  connected  with  this  part  of  the  Roman 

history.  But  first  of  all,  in  considering  the  changes  effected  in  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy,  we  find  another  threefold  divi- 
sion of  them  presenting  itself.  We  have,  1st,  the  enlargement  of  the  older 
oonstitution,  on  the  same  principles,  in  the  addition  to  the  number  of  senators 
and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  commonly  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
2nd,  we  have  the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  on  different  principles,  in 
the  famous  classes  and  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius.  And,  3rd,  we  have  the 
overthrow,  to  speak  generally,  of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  return  to  the 
older  state  of  things,  modified  by  the  great  increase  of  the  king's  power,  in  the 
revolution  effected  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  in  his  subsequent  despotism. 

I.  The  old  constitution  was  enlarged  upon  the  same  principles,  in  the  increase 
n«  aitomtiMi  «ffMtod  of  the  number  of  senators,  and  of  the  centuries  of  the  knights. 
i)yui««iitorT.rqui]uui.  j^  ^^gg  ^j^gjj  already  shown  that  the  older  constitution  was  an 
oligarchy,  as  far  as  the  clients  and  commons  were  concerned ;  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  it  was  democratical,  as  far  as  regarded  the  relations  of  the  citizens,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  houses,  to  each  other.  Both  these  characters,  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion, were  preserved  in  the  changes  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  doubled," 
it  is  said,  the  actual  number  of  senators,  or  rather  of  patrician  houses ;  which 
involved  a  coiresponding  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  senate ;  but  the  houses 
thus  ennobled,  to  use  a  modem  term,  were  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  the 
titles  of  the  lesser  houses ;  and  their  senators  did  not  vote  till  after  the  senates 
of  the  greater  houses.  According  to  the  same  system  the  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  tribes,  that  is  to  divide  his  newly  created  houses  into 
three  tribes,  to  stand  beside  the  three  tribes  of  the  old  houses,  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres.  Now  as  the  militarjr  divisions  of  the  old  common¥«alths 
went  along  with  the  civil  divisions,  the  tnbes  of  the  commonwealth  were  the 
centuries  of  the  army ;  and  if  three  new  tribes  were  added,  it  involved  also  the 
addition  of  three  new  centuries  of  knights  or  horsemen ;  and  it  is  in  this  fonn 
that  the  proposed  change  is  represented  in  the  common  stories.  But  here  it  is 
said  l^at  the  interest  of  the  old  citizens,  taking  the  shape  of  a  religious  objection, 
was  strong  enough  to  force  the  king  to  modify  his  project.  No  new  tribes  were 
created,  and  consequently  no  new  centuries  ,  ^  but  the  new  houses  were  enrolled 
in  the  three  old  centuries,  so  as  to  form  a  second  division  in  each,  and  thus  to 

UMriB  erudiri soIitoB.    livy  rather  a^Mevesthat  of  the  commonwealth,  not  an  order;  boaideB, 

.  a  knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  language  was  a  the  passage  in  the  treatise  de  Leg^hns  seems  to 

peonlkr  accomplishment  of  the  Fabios  who  de<nae  the  question,  II.  9,  $  21,  "Etrurieqae 

went  on  the  enterprise,  namely,  that  of  penetra-  principes  disoiplinam  docento ;"  that  is,  ^*  Let 

ting  throu^  the  Ciminian  Forest,  and  exploring  them  mstruct  the  government  in  their  disci* 

Etniria.    But  the  story  of  this  enterprise  comes  pline,  when  any  occasion  arises  for  consulting 

evidently  fi'om  the  Fabian  Family  Memoirs,  and  them."    Valerius  Maximus,  I.  1,  §  S,  has  I 

its  authenticity  is  most  suspicious.    Whereas  believe  borrowed  his  stoiy  from  Qcero,  and 

the  statement  of  the  writers  whom  Livy  refers  misundenitood  his  meaning, 

to.  is  extremely  unsuspicious  and  probable.  "  Bnplicavit  ilium  pristmum  Patrum  nume 

^  8ee  the  famous  |Mesage  of  Cicero,  de  Di-  rum :  et  antiquos  Patres  "  majorum  gentium" 

▼iaaCione,  1.  41.  fi  98.    I  agree  with  Miuler  that  appcllavit,  quos  priores  sententiam  rogabat,  a 

the  "  Prindpum  fllii"  hero  spoken  of  are  Etrus-  se  adscitos  "  minorum."    Cicero,  de  Bepublicft, 

eana,  and  not  Romans.    The  term  '*  Principes"  II.  20. 

to  express  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria  is  common  "  Neque  tum  Tarquinius  de  equitum  oen- 

enough:  I  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  used  to  turiis    qnidquam   mutavit:    numero   altomm 

express  the  Boman  patridans,  or  an  v  class  of  tantum  adjecit.    .    .    .    *'PoBteriores"  mode 

men  in  Borne.    **  Principes  civitatis"  is  used  sub  iisdemnominibusquiaddifcieraatappeUati 

to  express  the  most  distrngoisned  individuals  sunt.    Livy,  I.  86. 
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Ajntiniie  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  old  houses  in  every  relation  of  the  common- 
.  wealth.  It  may  he  fairly  supposed,  that  these  second  centuries  in  the  army 
w&rt  also  second  tribes  and  second  curia  in  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state ;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  new  houses  voted  after  those  of  the  old  ones  no  less  in 
the  great  council,  the  comitia  of  the  curis,  than  in  the  smaller  councils  of  the 


The  causes  which  led  to  this  enlargement  of  the  old  constitution  may  be  readily 
ecMsoeiYed.  Whether  Tarquinius  was  a  Latin  or  an  Etruscan,  all  ^^^^ 
tlie  storiea  aff ree  in  represenUng  him  as  a  foreigner,  who  gained 
tlie  throne  by  his  wealth  and  personal  reputation.  The  mere  crowth  of  the 
Roman  state  would,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  multiplied  new  families, 
which  had  risen  to  wealth,  and  were  in  their  former  country  of  noble  blood ;  but 
which  were  excluded  from  the  curi»,  that  is,  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  at 
Borne ;  the  time  was  come  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  a  foreign  king,  ambitious  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  if  it  were 
bat  for  the  sake  of  his  own  greatness,  was  not  likely  to  refuse  or  put  off  the 
opportunity.  Beyond  this  we  are  involved  in  endless  disputes  and  diflSculties ; 
who  the  Loceres  were,  and  whether  Tarquinius  had  any  particular  reasons  f<Mr 
raising  them  to  a  level  with  the  old  tribes,  we  never  can  determine.  That  there 
were  only  four  vestal  vii^ins  before,^'  and  that  Tarquinius  made  them  six,  would 
certainly  seem  to  show,  that  a  third  part  of  the  state  had  hitherto  been  below 
the  other  two-thirds,  at  least  in  matters  of  religion ;  for  it  was  always  acknowl* 
ed^^ed  that  the  six  vestal  vireins  represented  the  three  tribes  of  the  Hamnenses, 
ntienses,  and  Luceres,  two  for  eaon  tribe.  But  in  the  additions  made  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  centuries,  the  new  citizens  must  have  been  more  than  a  third 
of  the  old  ones ;  and  indeed  here  the  story  supposes  that  m  military  matters,  at 
any  rate,  the  Luceres  were  already  on  an  equality  with  the  Ramnenses  and 
Titienses.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  to  say,  that  there  had  arisen  at  Rome  so  great 
a  number  of  distinguished  iamiiies,  of  whatever  origin,  or  from  whatever  causes, 
that  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  became  natural  and  almost  necessary : 
bat  as  these  were  still  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  population^  the  change  went 
no  further  than  to  admit  them  into  the  aristocracy ;  leaving  the  character  and 
privileges  of  the  aiistocracT  itself,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  popuUUon, 
predsdy  the  same  as  they  had  been  before. 

II.  But  a  far  greater  change  was  effected  soon  afterwards ;  no  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution,  on  totally  different  principles,  cm^ta^m  «f  s«niM 
Tlus  constitution  is  no  doubt  historical,  however  imcertun  may  ^""^^^ 
be  the  accounts  which  relate  to  its  reputed  author.  **  The  good  king  Servius 
and  his  just  laws,*'  were  the  objects  of  the  same  fond  re^t  amongst  the  Roman 
commons,  when  suffering  undj^r  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  as  the  laws  of 
ibe  good  kin?  Edward  the  Confessor  amongst  the  English  after  the  Norman 
c<»que8t ;  and  imafi;ination  ma^ified,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the  one  no  less  than 
of  the  other :  yet  &e  constitution  of  6ervius  was  a  great  work,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  examined  and  explained. 

Servius,  like  Tuquimus,  is  represented  as  a  foreigner,  and  is  siud  also,  like  him, 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  the  ^    ^^^^       . 
ii^  Mng.    Accordmff  to  the  account  which  livy  fdlowed,  he 
was  admowledged"  by  the  senate,  but  not  by  the  people ;  and  this,  which 

■  Bee  DiozLyaiat,  m.  17 ;  »d  oompar^  Livy,  Populnm  de  Be  Ipse  oonBnlmty  joftsuMrae  rw- 

X.  6.  nare,  legem  de  imperio  sno  curiAtam  taut."  ih 

*  Primiu  ix^QBsa  PopnlL  Tolantafee  Potrom  BepaUioA.  II.  81.    If  indeed  there  ezbted  a 

regBAvit.    Iiv7,  I.  41.    Dionysitia,  conAuiog  gpenuine  "Lex  Reffht  coriatA  de  imperio*'  of 

flB  uval  tiie  cozuD  and  the  eommons,  and  sap-  the  reign  of  fiervioBTalliafl,  then  it  must  belong 

poaing  that  the  moat  ariatooratical  body  in  the  to  a  later  period  of  hia  reign,  when  having  e»- 

'  '  \  moat  needa  be  the  aenate,  representa  him  tabliihed  nia  power  by  means  of  hia  new  oon- 

i  hy  tiM  peo]^e  in  their  eanm,  but  not  atitution,  the  cariss  would  liave  had  no  choice, 

1  by  the  aenate.    Cicero  eiQrB,  "  Non  but  to  acknowledge  him ;  and  thia  according  to 

;  m  Prtribaa,  aed,  Tttqninio  aepulto,  livy'a  narratiye  waa  the  caae ;  for  he  aaya  that 
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seemed  contradicfAry  so  long  as  the  people,  populas,  and  the  commons,  plebi, 
were  confounded  together,  is  in  itself  consbtent  and  probable,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  people,  who  would  not  acknowledge  Servius,  were  the  houses 
assembled  in  their  great  council  of  the  curise,  and  that  these  were  likely  to  be 
far  less  manageable  by  the  king  whom  they  disliked,  than  the  smallei  coundl  of 
their  representatives  assembled  in  the  senate.  Now  supposing  that  the  king, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  unwelcome  to  what  was  then  the  people,  that 
is,  to  the  only  body  of  men  who  enjoyed  civil  rights ;  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him,  unless  he  would  maintain  his  power  as  a  mere  tyrant,  through  the  help 
of  a  foreign  paid  guard,  to  create  a  new  and  different  people  out  of  the  large 
mass  of  inhabitants  of  Rome  who  had  no  political  existence,  but  who  were  fr^, 
and  in  many  instances  wealthy  and  of  noble  origin ;  who  therefore,  although  now 
without  rights,  were  in  every  respect  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 

The  principle  of  an  aristocracy  is  equality  within  its  own  body,  ascendency 
lb  MtebTtthM  thirty  overall  the  rest  of  the  community.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
trita  for  iji«  Mouioaa.  gygtem,  which,  rejecting  these  extremes  of  equality  and  inequality, 
subjects  no  part  of  the  community  to  another,  but  gives  a  portion  of  power  to 
ail ;  not  an  equal  portion,  however,  but  one  graduated  according  to  a  certain 
standard,  which  standard  has  generally  been  property.  Accordingly,  this  system 
has  both  to  do  away  with  distinctions,  and  to  create  them ;  to  do  away,  as  it  has 
generally  happened,  with  distinctions  of  birth,  and  to  create  distinctions  of  prop- 
erty. Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  people 
took  a  different  form.  The  old  three  tribes  of  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
had  been  divisions  of  birtii,  real  or  supposed :  each  was  made  up  of  the  houses 
of  the  curise,  and  no  man  could  belong  to  the  tribe  without  first  belonging  to  a 
curia,  and  to  a  house ;  nor  could  any  stranger  become  a  member  of  a  house 
except  by  the  rite  of  adoption,  by  which  he  was  made  as  one  of  the  same  race, 
and  therefore  a  lawful  worshipper  of  the  same  gods.  Each  of  these  tribes  had 
its  portion  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  old  territory  of  Rome.  But  now  as  many 
others  had  become  Romans  in  the  course  of  time,  without  belonging  to  either  of 
these  three  tribes,  that  is,  had  come  to  live  under  the  Roman  kings,  many  in 
Rome  itself,  and  had  received  grants  of  land  from  the  kings  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  old  Ager  Romanus,  a  new  division  was  made  includmg  all  these ;  and  the 
whole  city  and  territory*®  of  Rome,  except  the  Capitol,  were  divided  into  thirty 

after  the  institution  of  the  Comitia  Ccnturiata,  of  the  tribes.    On  the  whole  I  agree  with  Nio- 

Servius  "  aosus  est  ferre  od  populam,  *  vellent  bnhr  in  preferring  the  statement  of  Fabiua, 

juberentne   se   regnare  V   tantoqae  consensn  preserved  bj  Dionysins,  IV.  15,  that  the  conn- 

Snanto  hand  qoismiam  alius  ante,  rex  est  de-  try  tribes  in  the  Servian  eonstitution  were  six 

laratus,"  I.  46.    On  the  other  hand  Livy,  or  and  twenty.    But  the  great  difficulty  relates  to 

the  annalist  whom  he  followed,  may  have  aclded  three  points ;  the  Capitol,  the  Aventino,  and  the 

the  circumstance  "  voluntate  Patrum  regnavit,"  Ager  Romanus.    The  four  city  tribes  or  regionB, 

because  he  could  not  conceive  how  Servius  for  tribe  as  a  local  division  is  synonymous  with 

oould  have  reigned  without  the  consent  of  either  region,  included  neither  the  Capitol,  nor  the 

senate  or  curise.    But  if  wo  adoi>t  the  Etruscan  Aventme.     This  we  know  from  that  curious 

story,  and  suppose  that  the  king  whom  the  account  preserved  by  Varro  of  the  situation  of 

Bomans  called  Servius  Tullius  hiul  gained  his  the  twenty-four  Argean  chapels  in  these  regions; 

power  in  the  first  instance  as  the  leader  of  an  a  passage  which  has  been  considered  and  oor- 

army,  which  after  various  adventures  in  Etruria  rected  both  by  Hiiller  and  Bunsen,  and  may  be 

had  oeen  driven  out  from  thence,  and  had  taken  now  read  in  an  intelligible  form  either  in  Miil* 

possession  of  the  Caslian  Hill  in  Kome,  it  is  very  ler^s  edition  of  Varro,  I.  §  45-^54 ;  or  in  Bunsen^s 

conceivable  that  he  may  have  reigned  at  first  and  Platner's  Beschreibung  Boms,  Vol.  I.  pp. 

indenendcntly  of  the  consent  of  any  part  of  the  688-702.    But  there  is  this  farther  perplczity, 

old  Koman  people,  whether  senate  or  ourghers ;  that  the  chapels  of  the  Aigei  are  said  by  Vanv 

and  Chat  he  may  only  have  asked  for  that  con-  to  have  been  distributed  through  twenty-seven 

sent  after  his  creation  of  a  new  Homan  people,  parts  of  the  city ;  and  yet  the  wooden  figures 

formed  perhaps  in  part  out  of  his  own  soldiers,  called  Araei,  which  were  every  year  thrown  by 

when  he  would  wish  to  reign  according  to  all  the  Pontifices  into  the  Tiber,  2i«  by  Varro  hha- 

the  old  le^  forms,  and  to  oe  no  longer  king  self,  according  to  the  MSS.  said  to  have  been 

by  the  choice  of  a  port  of  his  subjectj  only,  but  twenty-four,  and  by  Dionysius  thirty.  [Antiqq. 

with  the  approbation  of  all.  Bom.  I.  88.]   Bunsen  adopts  this  latter  number, 

*  Every  reader  who  Is  acquainted  with  the  and  suppoc^es  that  the  three  oelle  of  the  (^tpito- 

snbject  Imows  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  line  Temple,  and  the  three  of  the  old  Capitu  on 

whole  question  respecting  the  original  number  the  Qninnal,  wore  inc?«ded  in  the  rookonin^ 
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tribes,  four  for  the  city,  and  twenty-six  for  the  country,  containing  all  the  Romans 
who  were  not  members  of  the  houses,  and  classing  them  according  to  the  local 
situation  of  their  property.  These  thirty  tribes  corresponded  to  the  thirty  curiap 
of  the  houses;  for  the  houses  were  used  to  assemble,  not  in  a  threefold  division, 
according  to  their  tribes,  but  divided  into  thirty,  according  to  their  curiae :  and 
the  comi&ons  were  to  meet  and  settle  all  their  own  affairs  in  the  assembly  of 
their  tribes,  as  the  houses  met  and  settled  theirs  in  the  assembly  of  their  cunce. 

Thus  then  were  two  bodies  existing  alongside  of  each  other,  analogous  to  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commons  of  our  own  ancient  t^  amuiM.*  noftafr 
constitution,  two  estates  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  £''twvkJ!?^';£  ^ 
other,  but  with  no  means  as  yet  provided  for  converting  them  «>«">"^ 
into  states-general  or  a  parliament.  Nor  could  they  have^cted  together  as  jointly 
l^kting  for  the  whole  nation ;  for  the  curiffi  still  reffarded  themselves  as  form- 
ing exclusively  the  Roman  people,  and  would  not  allow  the  commons,  as  such, 
to  claim  any  part  in  the  highest  acts  of  national  sovereignty.  There  was  one 
relation,  however,  in  which  Uxe  people  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  belonged 
to  one  common  country,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  m 
which  therefore  it  was  practicable  to  imite  them  into  one  great  body.  This  was 
when  they  marched  out  to  war  against  a  foreign  enemy ;  then,  arrayed  in  the 
same  army,  and  fighting  under  the  same  standard,  in  the  same  cause,  the  houses 
and  the  commons,  if  not  equally  citizens  of  Rome,  felt  that  they  were  alike 
Romans.  It  has  ever  been  the  case,  that  the  distinctions  of  peace'^  vanish  amidsl 
the  dangers  of  war ;  arms  and  courage,  and  brotherhood  in  perils,  confer  ol 
necessity  power  and  dignity.  Thus  we  hear  of  armies'*  on  their  return  hmne 
from  war  stopping  before  they  entered  the  city  walls  to  try,  in  their  military 
character,  all  offences  or  cases  of  misconduct  which  had  occurred  since  they  had 
taken  the  field :  whereas  when  once  they  had  entered  the  walls,  civil  relations 
were  resumed,  and  all  trials  were  conducted  according  to  other  forms,  and  before 
other  judges.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  was  a  device  for  uniting  the  people  and  the  commons  into  a  national 
and  sovereign  assembly  in  their  capacity  of  soldiers,  without  shocking  those 
prejudices  which  as  yet  placed  a  barrier  between  them  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  the  relations  of  peace. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  and  to  secure  in  this  great  assembly  a 

This  appe«n  to  me  uoAatisfactoiy,  bat  I  can  session  or  oooapatlon  was  not  propert;^,  tha 

offer  nothing  better.    However,  the  exclusion  patricians  might  possess  land  in  a  tribe  without 

of  the  Capitol  from  the  four  citjr  tribes  is  oon-  t>eooming  members^  of  it.     But  if  the  Ager 

sistent  enough ;  for  the  Capitol  as  the  dtadcl  of  Homanus  had  formed  a  tribe,  then  wc  might 

Some,and  the  seat  of  the  tnree  protecting  gods  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  patricians  must 

of  the  cit7,  was  reserved  ezduBivelv  for  the  have  been  members  of  this  tnbo,  and  so  the 

patriciana.  or  old  dtizens,  and  no  plebeian  might  tribes  would  cease  to  be  an  ezclusivelj  ple- 

dweQ  on  it:  whereas  in  the  other  parts  of  the  beian  body,  which  Niebuhr,  rightly,  as  I  think, 

city  both  orders  dwelt  promiscuously,  till  the  supposes  them  to  have  been  m  tlie  outset.    II 

funouB  Ic^JUtn  law  appropriated  the  Aventine  is  possible,  however,  that  the  whole  territory, 

to  the  plebeians  alone,  as  the  Capitol  was  appro-  not  excepting  even  the  Afer  Bomanns,  might 

priated  to  the  patricians.    It  will  be  remem-  locally  have  Deen  induded  within  the  triMs, 

oered  that  the    Eupatridso  at   Athens  were  inasmuch  as  no  district  would  be  wholly  without 

distinguished  in  the  old  state  of  things  by  the  plebeian  lands ;  and  yet  the  patricians  them* 

title  A  ur'  &rv  olKoSrrtf^  and  the  Sm  in  the  selves,  as  belonging  to  a  different  political  body, 

earliest  times  would  be  the  Acropolis  of  a  later  mif  ht  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tribe 

age.    With  regard  to  the  Aventine,  it  mnst  I  politically :  just  as  the  ^states  of  our  peers  are 

ooDceive  have  been  induded  in  one  of  tJie  geographically  induded  within  some  county, 

ooontry  tribes ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  and  yet  no  peer  may  be  dea|»d  as  knight  of  the 

as  the  Aventine  was  still  considered  properly  shire,  nor  even  vote  at  any  election. 

as  a  suburb,  although  it  was  induded  within  *^  ^'For  he  to-day  who  sheds  his  blood  with 

the  waDs.    It  la  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  me 

whole  of  the  land  in  the  country  tribes  was  the  Shall  be  mv  brother ;  be  he  ne^er  so  vile, 

property  of  the  plebeians ;  mucn  of  it  nndoubt-  This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.** 

edly  remained  as  domain  land,  and  as  suoh  Hxnbt  V. 

beoune  "possessed,"  in  the  Boman  sense  of  "  This  was  the  case  at  Argoe.    rbv  OprfffvAXM 

the  term,  or  the  patricians ;  as  appears  in  the  ivax^nvrtf  h  r5  Zoftf^M  •ir<^  rd(  kvb  vr^ 

aocountofuestateof  the  Aventine  Hill,  before  nds  liaai  xfHv  hiivat  K^wnvtv,  iip^a¥r9  Acifav. 

the  posBing  of  the  Lez-Icilia.    But  as  snch  poe-  Thucyd.  Y .  60. 
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cbaan  ia  iha  wfiiitni  preponder&nce  to  the  commons,  a  change  in  the  military  organi- 
licn^SuMMagr.  jEation  and  tactic  of  the  aimy  became  mdiBpensable.    In  all  aris- 

tocracies in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  ruling  order  or  class  has  fought  on 
horseback^  or  in  chariots ;  ih&r  subjects  or  dependents  have  fought  on  foot 
The  cavalry  service  under  these  circumstances  has  been  cultivated,  that  of  the 
infantry  neglected ;  the  mounted  noble  has  been  well  armed  and  carefully  trained 
in  warlike  exercises,  whilst  his  followers  on  foot  have  been  ill  armed  and  ill  dis- 
ciplined, and  quite  incapable  of  acting  with  equal  effect.  The  first  great  step 
then  towards  raising  the  importance  of  the  infantry,  or,  in  other  wo^s,  of  the 
commons  of  the  state,  was  to  train  them  to  resist  cavalry,  to  form  them  into 
thick  masses  instead  of  a  thin  extended  line,  to  arm  them  with  the  pike  instead 
of  the  sword  or  the  javelin.  Thus  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  was  one  of  the 
earliest  improvements  in  the  art  of  war;  and  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
this  order  was  in  general  use  in  Greece,  and  must  have  been  well  known,  if  only 
through  the  Greek  colonies,  in  Italy  also."*  Its  introduction  into  the  Roman 
army  would  be  sure  to  make  the  infantry  from  henceforward  more  important 
than  the  cavalry ;  that  is,  it  would  enable  the  commons  to  assert  a  greater  right 
m  Rome  than  would  be  claimed  by  the  houses,,  inasmuch  as  they  could  render 
better  service.  Again,  the  phalanx  order  of  battle  furnished  a  ready  means  for 
giving  importance  to  a  great  number  of  the  less  wealthy  commons,  who  could 
not'  supply  themselves  with  complete  armcMr ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sug* 
gested  a  natural  distinction  between  fiiem  and  thenr  richer  fellows,  and  thus 
established  property  as  the  standani  of  political  power,  the  only  one  which  can 
in  the  outset  compete  effectually  with  the  more  aristocralical  standard  of  birth ; 
although  in  a  later  stage  of  society  it  becomes  itself  aristocratical,  unless  it  be 
duly  tempered  by  the  mixture  of  a  third  standard,  education  and  intelligence.  In 
a  deep  phalanx,  the  foremost  ranks  needed  to  be  completely  armed,  but  those  in 
the  rear  could  neither  reach  or  be  reached  by  the  enemy,  and  only  served  to  add 
weight  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  body.  These  points  being  remembered,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  great  comitia  of  Servius. 

He  found  the  houses,  that  is  to  say,  the  nobility  or  citizens  of  Rome,  for  I  can- 
Dtbdb  «f  {k«  iMdtauoa  Qot  too  ofteu  remind  the  reader  that  in  this  early  period  of  Roman 
t^^^^^  il!ta£  history  these  three  terms  were  synonymous,  divided  into  three  cen- 
cMUorkaigkia.  turfcs  of  kuights  or  hol*8emen,  each  of  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  accession  to  its  numbers  made  by  the  last  king,  contained  within  itself  two 
centuries,  a  first  and  a  second.  The  old  citizens,  anxious  in  all  things  to  keep  up 
the  old  form  of  the  state,  had  then  prevented  what  were  really  six  centuries  from 
being  acknowledged  as  such  in  name;  but  the  present  change  extended  to  the 
name  as  well  as  the  reality ;  and  the  three  double  centuries  of  the  Ramnenses, 
Titienses,  and  Luceres,  became  now"  the  six  votes  (sex  suffragia)  of  the  new 
united  assembly.  To  these,  which  contained  all  the  members  of  the  houses, 
there  were  now  added  twelve  new  centuries'*  of  knights,  formed,  as  usual  in  the 
Greek  states,  from  the  richest  members  of  the  community,  continuing,  like  the 
centuries  below  them,  to  belong  to  the  thirty  tribes  of  the  commons. 

It  remained  to  organize  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  state.  Accordingly,  all  those 
ivMBtuiMoriiAiitty.  of  tbe  commons  whose  property  was  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
TiMiivdMMt.  f^jj.  Bcrvbg  even  in  the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  were 


"  Homer^B  battte  are  %  Bufflcient  example  of  nU  i^ahtt  oix  Mf  x*v»  A^'  i^  nU  It 

tbiB :  it  ezplaina  also  the  name  of  {nri|f  applied  to  <?rac  r^v  Icxfiv- 

the  three  hundred  Spartanfl  of  the  kingV  guard,  ••  Again,  if  Ser.  TuUiua  wae  an  Etruscan,  h« 

and  retained  long  oiter  the  reality  had  ceased,  would  have  introduced  the  tactic  of  his  own 

and  the  guard  no  longer  consisted  of  cavalry  country,  in  anninf  the  Boman  infimtry  with 

or  ohariots,  but  of  infimtry.    See  Thncydides,  the  long  spear  and  shield :  for  these  were  th« 

V.  72.    See  also  Aristotle,  PoliUcs.  IV.  18.    ^  weapons  used  by  the  Etruscans  as  well  as  hf 

fih  H  ifxfK  (iroX«r«f«  fyhtn)  iff  t&p  Infmw,    riiv  the  Greeks.    See  Diodorus  Siculua,  XXUL  1. 

Y^  I«X*y  Kal  ntv  hnfoxk"  i^  r^U  IwrOvtv  h  wiXf  Fnpn.  Mai. 

9H  ^x^ '  '*«•  M^  y^  nvr4^mi  ixpn^nv  r)  ivXi-  *  Festus  in  Sex  Sufflrsffla. 

iff^,  a\  a  wtpl  rd»  T9u6rov  ipntuftai  Koi  rdiuf  h  "  livy,  L  48.    Gcero  de  RopabL  IL  tt. 
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divided"  into  four  elaasea.  Of  these,  the  fini  class  cootamed  sD  whose  properCf 
amounted  to  or  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  veiffht  of  copper.  The 
soldiers  of  this  class  if  ere  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  comolete  arms 
used  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  phahinz ;  the  greaves,  the  coat  of  mul,  tne  helmet 
and  the  round  shield,  aU  of  brass ;  the  sword,  and  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  long  pike.  And  as  these  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
every  battle,  and  were  the  flower  of  the  state's  soldiers,  so  their  weight  in  the 
great  military  assembly  was  to  be  in  proportion ;  they  formed  dghty  centuries ; 
forty  of  younger  men,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  years**  complete ; 
and  forty  of  elders,  between  forty-five  and  sixty :  the  first  to  serve  in  the  field, 
the  second  to  defeml  the  city.  The  second  class  contained  those  whose  property 
fell  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  copper,  and  exceeded  or  amounted 
to  seventy-five  thousand.  They  formed  twenty  centuries,  ten  of  younger  men, 
and  ten  of  elders ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  dispense  with  the  coat  of  mail,  and 
to  bear  the  large  oblong  wooden  shield  called  scutum,  instead  of  the  round  brazen 
ahield,  clipeus,  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  The  third  class  contamed  a 
like  number  of  centuries,  equally  divided  into  those  of  the  youneer  men  and 
elders ;  its  qualification  was  property  between  fiftv  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  seventy-five  thousand ;  and  the  soldiers  of  this  class  were  allowed  to  lay 
aside  the  greaves  as  well  astthe  coat  of  mail.  The  fourth  dass,  again,  contained 
twenty  centuries ;  the  lowest  point  of  its  qualification  was  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  copper,  and  its  soldiers  were  required  to  provide  no  defensive  armor, 
nat  to  TO  to  battle  merely  with  the  pike  and  a  javelin.  These  four  classes  com* 
posed  tne  phalanx ;  but  a  fifth  class^  divided  into  thirty  centuries,  and  consisting 
of  those  whose  property  was  between  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  copper, 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  formed  the  regular  light-armed  infantry  of 
the  army,  and  were  required  to  provide  themselves  with  darts  and  slings. 

The  poorest  citixens,"  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  were  considered,  in  a  ^nanner,  as  supernumeraries  in  this  n*  AMud  »di  vtiidi, 
diviuon.  Those  who  had  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  >^^'<^*«^ 
pounds  of  copper,  were  still  reckoned  amongst  the  tax-payers,  Assidui,  and  were 
formed  into  two  centuries,  called  the  Accensi  and  YelatL  They  followed  the  army, 
bat  without  bearing  arms,  being  only  required  to  step  into  the  places  of  those  who 
fell ;  and,  m  the  mean  time,  acting  as  orderlies  to  the  centurions  and  decurions. 
B^w  these  came  one  century  of  the  Proletarii,  whose  property  was  between 
one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  and  three  hundred  and  seventy*five.  These 
paid  no  taxes,  and  in  ordinary  times  had  no  military  duty ;  but  on  great  emer- 
gencies arms  were  furnished  them  by  the  government,  and  they  were  called  out 
as  an  eztraordioary  levy.  One  century  more  included  all  whose  property  was 
leas  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  who  were  called  Oapite 
Cenai ;  and  from  these  last  no  militanr  service  was  at  any  time  required,  as  we 
are  told,  till  a  late  period  of  the  repubuc. 

Three  centuries  of  a  different  character  from  all  the  rest  remain  to  be  described* 
centuries  defined,  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property,  but  by  j^  j^m, 
the  nature  of  their  occupation ;  those  of  carpenters  and  smiths,  *°^  TubidoM 
Fabrorum;  of  liom-blowers,  Comicines;  and  of  trumpeters,  Tubicines,  or,  as 
Cioero  calls  them,  Liticines.  The  first  of  these  was  attached- to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  chiss,  the  other  two  to  the  fourth.  The  nature  of  their  callings  so  con- 
nected them  with  the  service  of  the  army,  that  this  peculiar  distinction  was 
granted  to  them. 

The  position  held  in  the  comitia  by  the  patricians*  clients  is  involved  in  great 

^  86«,  ibr  all  this  sooonnt  of  tha  oenras,  laTY,  bnhr's  qaotetions,  if|  indeed,  taaj  ooald  sospeot 

L  48,  and  Dionjuimi,  IV.  lS-19.  It;  and  haying  been  fblly  saUsfled  with  his 

*  8«e  Niebnhr,  toL  L  p.  451.  Ed.  S.  results,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  refer  to  his 

*  See  Miebulir,  p.  4S6,  and  the  sathoritlea  work,  rather  than  to  ths  original  writers,  as  the 
Oktm  qniotad.  I  nsTS  gone  over  the  groond  oombined  view  of  the  several  ihots  belongs  to 
v^jielffaad  hsveveriflea  theaoottiacyof  Kie-  him,  and  not  to  them. 
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obscurity.  We  know  that  thej  had  rotes,  and  probably  they  must  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  without  reference 
to  its  nature  :  at  the  same  time,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  they  did  not  serve  in  the 
regular  infantry  along  with  the  plebeians.  It  would  seem  from  the  story  of  the 
three  hundred  Fabii,  and  from  the  adventures  related  of  Oaius  Marcius,*^  that 
the  clients  followed  their  lords  to  the  field  at  their  bidding,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  feudal  force  quite  distinct  from  the  national  army  of  (he  commons,  like  the 
retainers  of  the  nobles  in  the  middle  ages,  as  distinguished  from  the  free  burghers 
of  the  cities. 

Such  is  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of 
centuries.  As  their  whole  organization  was  military,  so  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet**  without  the  city,  in  the  Field  of  Mars ;  they  were  called  together,  not 
by  lictors,  like  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  but  by  the  blast  of  the  horn ;  and  their 
very  name  was,  "  the  Army  of  the  City,"  "  Exercitus  Urbanus."** 

It  is  quite  plain  that  this  constitution  tended  to  give  the  chief  power  in  the  state 
.  I  ^  to  the  body  of  the  commons,  and  especially  to  the  richer  class 
*^r  ^!ir£toS  among  them,  who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  For 
MTereD     yres  whcrevcr  thcfe  is  a  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  infantry,  it 

constitutes  the  main  force  of  an  army ;  and  it  is  a  true  observation  of  Aristotle,'* 
that  in  the  ancient  commonwealth  the  chief  power  was  apt  to  be  possessed  by  thai 
class  of  the  people  whose  military  services  were  most  important ;  thus,  when  the 
navy  of  Athens  became  its  great  support  and  strength,  the  government  became 
democratical ;  because  the  ships  were  chiefly  manned  by  citizens  of  the  poorer 
classes.  But  we  know  that  for  a  very  long  period  after  the  time  of  Servius,  the 
commons  at  Rome,  far  from  being  the  dominant  part  of  the  nation,  were  excluded 
from  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  were  grievously  oppressed,  both  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  body.  Nay,  further,  whenever  we  find  any  aetails  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  comitia,  or  of  the  construction  of  the  army,  we  perceive  a  state 
of  things  very  different  from  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  difficulties  connected  with  it ;  for,  as  it  was  never  fully 
carried  into  effect,  but  overthrown  within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation, 
and  only  gradually  and  in  part  restored ;  as  thus  the  constitution  with  which 
the  oldest  annalists,  and  even  the  law-books  which  they  copied,  were  familiar, 
was  not  the  original  constitution  of  Servius,  but  one  bearing  its  nams,  while  in 
reality  it  greatly  differed  from  it ;  there  is  a  constant  confusion  between  the  two, 
and  what  is  ascribed  to  the  one  may  often  be  true  only  when  understood  of  the 
other. 

Other  good  and  popular  institutions  were  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Servius. 
8«rTiii««  nti  javp*  "^^  ^^  ^^  madc  thc  commons  an  order  in  the  state,  so  he  gave 
Sib^JJSS?'***'  them  judges  out  of  their  own  body  to  trj'  all  civil**  causes; 

IT  own  «.  whereas  before  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  referred  all  their 
smts  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  houses.  These  judges  were,  as  Niebuhr  thinks, 
the  centumviri,  the  hundred  men,  of  a  later  period,  elected  three  from  each 
tribe,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Servius  their  number  would  probably  have  been 
ninety. 

To  give  a  further  organization  to  the  commons,  he  is  said  also  to  have  instituted 
n«fi«tiv»iB  orthep*.  t^^  festivals  called  Paganalia  and  Compitalia.  In  the  tribes  in  the 
(«»ii..odCoiapitiia.  country,  many  strongholds  on  high  ground,  pagi,**  had  been  fixed 

"  Dionysins,  VII.  19,  20.  cians  as  formerly,  ircp)  ri  avfi0a<ata,  IV.  43.  The 

•*  A.  GelliuB,  XV.  27,  quoted  fr^m  LsbHus  Ephori,  in  like  manner,  at  Sparta  were  judges  in 

Felix.  Tds  r&¥  9vfiPo\aluv  iUas.    Aristot.  Polit.  Ul.  1. 

"  Varro,  dc  L,  L.,  VI.  98.  Ed.  Bekker. 

"  Politics,  V.  4.  VI.  7  Ed.  Bekker.  "•  It  does  not  appear  from  Dionysius'  account 

^  Dionysius  calls  these  causes  liiuuKd^  as  whether  there  were  one  or  more  nagi  in  every 

omx>sed  to  rd  if  rd  Kotvd¥  ^ipowr^j  IV.  25 ;  but  tribe.     It  would  be  most  natural  to  suppose 

afterwards  he  expresses  himself  more  freely,  that  there  was  but  one,  as  othei-wise  the  num- 

when  he  calls  these  laws,  laws  which  hinderect  hers  of  Uio  people  would  have  been  taken 

:be  comnrons  from  being  wronged  by  the  potri-  according  to  a  different  division  than  that  into 
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upon  as  a  general  refuge  for  the  mhabitants  and  their  cattle  in  case  of  invasion. 
Here  they  all  met  once  a  year,  to  keep  festival,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  chOd 
paid  on  these  occasions  a  certain  sum,  which,  being  collected  by  the  priests,  gave 
the  amount  of  the  whole  population.  And  for  the  same  purpose,**  every  one  living 
in  the  city  paid  a  certain  sum  at  the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  for  every  birth  in 
hi3  family,  another  sum  at  the  temple  of  Venus  Libitina  for  every  death,  and  a 
third  at  the  temple  of  Youth  for  every  son. who  came  to  the  age  of  military 
service.  The  Compitalia"  in  the  city  answered  to  the  Paganalia  in  the  country, 
and  were  a  yearly  Kstival  in  honor  of  the  Lares  or  guardian  spirits,  celebrated  at 
all  the  compita,  or  places  where  several  streets  met. 

Other  laws  and  measures  are  ascribed  to  Servius,  which  seem  to  be  the  fond 
invention  of  a  later  period,  when  the  commons,  suffering  under  a  oih«r  uw  m«imio 
cruel  and  unjust  system,  and  wishing  its  overthrow,  gladly  be-  ■•"** 
liered  that  the  deliverance  which  they  longed  for  had  been  once  given  them 
by  their  good  king,  and  that  they  were  only  reclaiming  old  rights,  not  demanding 
new  ones.  Servius,  it  is  said,"  drove  out  the  patricians  from  their  unjust  occu- 
pation of  the  public  land,  and  ordered  that  the  property  only,  and  not  the  person, 
of  a  debtor  should  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  debt. 

Further,  to  complete  the  notion  of  a  patriot  king,  it  was  said  that  he  had  drawn 
out  a  scheme  of  popular  government,  by  which  two  magistrates,  chosen  every  year, 
were  to  exercise  the  supreme  power,  and  that  he  himself  proposed  to  lay  down 
his  kingly  rule  to  make  way  for  them.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  two  - 
magistrates  were  intended  to  be  chosen  the  one  from  the  houses  and  the  other 
from  the  commons,  to  be  the  representatives  of  their  respective  orders. 

III.  But  the  following  tyranny  swept  away  the  institutions  of  Servius,  and  much 
more  prevented  the  growth  of  that  society,  for  which  alone  his  in-  gw. jiMtitutto.  •# 
stitutions  were  fitted.  No  man  can  tell  how  much  of  the  story  of  ■lynmy!"'^  ' 
the  murder  of  the  old  king  and  of  the  impiety  of  the  wicked  TuHia  is  historical ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  houses,  or  rather  a  strong  faction  among  them,  supported 
Tarquinius  in  his  usurpation :  nor  can  we  doubt  the  statement  that  the  aristocrat- 
ical  brotherhoods  or  societies  served  him  more  zealously  than  the  legal  assembly 
of  the  curiae ;  because  these  societies  are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  ancient  commonwealths,  as  pledged  to  one  another  for  the  interests  of  their 
order,  and  ready  to  support  those  interests  by  any  crime.  Like  Sylla,  in  after 
times,  he  crushed  the  liberties  of  the  commons,  doing  away  with  the  laws**  of 

tribes;  which  does  not  Boem  probable.     The  **  Dionjsins,  IV.  14.    What  DionysiuB  here 

pojfiu  was  in  a  manner  the  town  of  the  tribe,  calls  the  Compitalia,  and  which  he  says  were 

or  rather  would  have  beoomo  so,  had  this  state  kept  a  few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  are  not 

of thinffB  continaod.    Dionynins  connects  pa^s  marked  in  the  calendars,  becanse,  thonffh  the 

with  the  Oreek  rdvo;,  which  is  likely  onouj^h ;  seasons  at  which  they  fell  was  fixed,  the  day 

althon^h  afterwaras  the  word  merely  signined  was  not  so :  they  were  amongst  the  *'  concep- 

a  distrust  or  canton,  whether  in  a  plain  country,  tivaj  Ferias,"  or  lostiTals  announced  every  year 

or  in  ahilly.  Nor  do  Varro's  words  (L.  L.  V.  p.  by  the  magistrates,  of  which  the  precise  day  in 

49.  Edit.  l)ordr.  1619),  **Feriffi  non  x>opuli  sod  some  instances  varied.    (Macrobius,  Satnrnal. 

montanorum  modo,  at  Paganalibus,  qui  snntali-  1. 16.)    They  miist  not  be  confounded  with  tRe 

cnjas  ptf  i,*'  imply  that  the  Pagani  were  montar-  festival  of  the  Lares  Pmstitos  on  the  flnt  of 

ni :  for  the  whole  passage, when  rightly  stopped,  May.    The  Lares  were  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

and  as  Mullcr  has  now  printed  it,  runs  thus : —  iatnova,  who  watched  over  their  living  pos- 

**  Dies  8ei>timontiam,  nominatus  ab  his  septem  terity;  thence  Dionysius  calls  them  l^«w(r,  be- 

montibns  in  quels  sita  urbs  est,  feris  non  popoli  cause  the  heroes  were  deified  men,  like  Hesiod^s 

Bed  montanorum  modo  :  ut  Paganalibus,  qui  iat^ovn^,  whom  he  calls  ^iXaxtt  BwirHv  icMimv. 

sunt  alicujus  pagi."    "  Montani"  refers  to  the  The  name  of  Lares  is  Etruscan,  Lar  is  pnnoe  or 

inhabitants  of  the  seven  hiUs  (the  seven  hills  mighty  one.    Yet  as  spirits,  and  belonging  to 

of  old  Some,  evisting  before  the  time  of  Ser-  the  invisible  world,  they  were  called  tuso  the 

vius) ;  and  Varro  says  that  the  Septimontium  children  of  Mania  (Biacrobius,  Satnrnal.  I.  7), 

was  a  fei»tival  kept  not  by  the  whole  i^eople,  but  a  horrible  goddess,  whoso  name  was  given  to 

by  the  inhabitants  of  those  hills  only :  just  as,  fKgfatful  masks,  the  terror  of  children.    Mania 

at  the  Paganalia,  the  inhabitants  of  the  pagns  is  clearly  connected  with  the  Dii  Manes,  who 

alone  shared  in  the  festival.    See  Festus,  in  were  also  the  spirits  of  a  man^s  departed  anoes- 

Septimontio,   "Septimontio  nt  ait   Antistios  tors. 

Labeo,  hisoe  montibus  Feric,"  Ac  "  Dionysins,  IV.  9. 

"  Dknysiu,  IV.  1ft.  »  Dionyiias,  IV.  4S. 
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Servius,  and,  aa  we  are  told^  destroying  the  tables  on  which  they  were  written ; 
abolishing  the  whole  system  of  the  census,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of 
the  classes,  and  with  them  the  organization  of  the  phi&anz ;  and  forbidding  eyen 
the  religious  meetings  of  the  Paganalia  and  Compitalia,  in  order  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done  to  give  the  commons  strength  and  union.  Further,  it  is  expressly 
said,^  that  he  formed  his  military  force  out  of  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and 
employed  the  gr^^  l>ulk  of  them  in  servile  works,  in  the  building  of  the  Circus 
and  the  Capitcuine  Temple,  and  the  completion  of  the  great  drain  or  cloaca ;  so 
that  in  his  wars  his  army  consisted  of  his  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  of  Romans.  His  enmity  to  the  commons  was  all  in 
the  spirit  of  Sylla ;  and  the  members  of  the  aristocratical  societies,  who  were  his 
ready  tools  in  every  act  of  confiscation,  or  legal  murder,  or  mere  assassination, 
were  faithfully  represented  by  the  agents  of  Sylla's  proscription,  by  L.  Gatilina 
and  his  patrician  associates.  But  in  what  followed,  Tarquinius  showed  himself, 
like  Critias  or  Appiua  Claudius^  a  mere  vulgar  tyrant,  who  preferred  himself  to 
his  order,  when  the  two  came  into  competition,  and  far  inferior  to  Sylla,  the  most 
sincere  of  aristocrats,  who,  having  secured  the  ascendancy  of  his  order,  was  con* 
tent  to  resign  his  own  personal  power,  who  was  followed  therefore  by  the  noblest 
as  well  as  by  the  vilest  of  his  countrymen,  by  Pompeius  and  Catulus  no  less  than 
by  Gatilina.  Tiius  Tarquinius  became  hated  by  all  that  was  good  and  noble 
amongst  the  houses,  as  well  as  by  the  commons ;  and  both  orders  cordially  joined 
to  effect  his  overthrow.  But  the  evil  of  his  tyranny  survived  him ;  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  restore  what  he  had  destroyed  as  to  expel  him  and  his  family :  the  com* 
mons  no  longer  stood  besides  the  patricians  as  an  equal  order,  free,  wealthy,  well 
armed,  and  well  organized ;  they  were  now  poor,  ill  armed,  and  with  no  bonds  of 
union ;  they  therefore  naturally  sunk  beneatn  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
revolution  which  drove  out  the  Tarquins  established  at  Rome  not  a  free  common- 
wealth, but  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical  aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTICES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  KOMANS  UNDER  THEIR  KINGS. 


**  Ad  n<M  viz  teniils  fiuns  perlsbitor  Aim.** 

y  x»uL,  j£a.  vn. 

Thb  last  chapter  was  long»  yet  the  view  which  can  be  derived  from  it  is  imper- 
fect. Questions  must  suggest  themselves,  as  I  said  before,  to  which  it  contains 
n^  answers.  Yet  it  seemed  better  to  draw  the  attention  first  to  one  main  point, 
and  to  state  that  point  as  fully  as  possible,  reserving  to  another  place  much  that 
was  needeid  to  complete  the  picture.  For  instance,  the  account  of  the  classes  of 
Servius  leads  naturally  to  questions  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  Bomans,  its  sources, 
its  dbtribution,  and  its  amount :  the  division  of  the  people  into  centuries  excites 
a  curiosity  as  to  their  numbers  :  the  mention  of  the  change  of  the  Roman  worship, 
and  the  introduction  of  Etruscan  rites,  dbpose  us  to  ask,  how  these  rites  affected 
the  moral  character  of  the  people ;  what  that  character  was,  and  4rom  whence 
derived.  Again,  when  we  read  of  the  great  works  of  the  later  kings,  we  think 
what  advance  or  what  style  of  the  arts  was  displayed  m  them;  ana  the  hws  of 
kinff  Servius  written  on  tables,  with  the  poetical  and  uncertein  nature  of  the  story 
'  of  ms  reign,  make  us  consider  what  was  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  what 

^I>ion]rBiiiB,IV.44. 
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VBd  Iiad  flft  yet  been  made  oC  the  great  iavention  of  letters.    It  u  to  these  points, 
so  far  as  I  am  aUe,  that  the  £oUowiiig  chapter  will  be  demoted.  , 

L  I^buhr  has  ahnost  exhausted  the  sabjeet.  of  the  Eoman  copper  monej.  He 
has'  shown  ita  originally  low  yalue,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  or  hm  «Mitk  or  tk« 
of  the  metal ;  that  as  it  afterwards  became  scarce,  a  reduction  in  !t?S!!^"'T!!ti^M^ 
the  weight  <k  the  coin  followed  naturally^  not  as  a  fraudulent  de-  r''"*^'* 
p»ciation  of  it»  but  because  a  small  portion  of  it  was  now  as  valuable  as  a  large 
mass  had  been  before.  The  plenty  ^  copper  in  early  times  is  owing  to  this,  tha( 
where  it  is  found,  it  exists  often  in  immense  quantities^  and  even  in  huge  masses 
of  pure  metal  on  the  surface  of  the  sqaL  Thus  the. Copper  Indians  of  North 
America  found  it  m  such  abundance  on  their  hills  that  they  used  it  for  all  domes- 
tie  purposes ;  but  the  supply  thus  easily  obtained  soon  became  exhausted :  and  as 
the  Indians  have  no  knowledffe  of  mining,  the  metal  is  now  comparatively  scarce. 
The  small  value  of  copper  at  Borne  is  shown  not  only  by  the  siae  of  the  coins,  the 
as  having  been  at  first  a  full  pound  in  wdght,  but  also  by  the  price  of  the  war- 
horse,  according  to  the  regulation  of  flerviua  Tullius,  namely,  ten  thousand*  pounds 
of  copper.  .This  statement,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  other  detaib  of  the  census, 
seems  original  and  authentic ;  nor  conftidm&g  the  greait  abundance  of  cattle,  and 
other  circumstances,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  account  in  Plutarch's  life^  Pub- 
lioola,  that  an  ox,  in  the  beginning  of  the  commonweakh,  was  worth  one  hundred 
oboli,  and  a  sheep  worth  ten ;  nor  with  the  provisions  of  the  Atemiap  law,  which 
fixed  the  price  of  the  one  at  one  hundred  ases  and  the  other  at  ten. 

The  sources  of  wealth  amongst  the  Bonuuis,  under  their  later  longs,  were  agri- 
culture, and  also,  in  a  lai;ge  preportibn^  foreign  commerce.  Agn*  xh^tr  priMiK  M«r. 
culture,  indeed*  strictly  speaJong,  could. scarcely  be  called  a  source  ^*^*^^ 
of  wealth ;  for  the  portions  of  land  assigned  to  each  man,  even  If  from  the  begin- 
ning they  were  aa  much  as  seven  jugem,  were  not  hum  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growth  of  much  superfluous  prpduce.  The  ager  pufcSous,  or  undivided  public 
land,  was  indeed  of  considerable  extent,  and  this,  as  being  enjoyed  exclusively  by 
the  patricians,  might  have  been  a  source  of  fff^t  profits  But  m  the  earliest  times 
it  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  part  of  this  hind  was heptas  pasture ;'  and  only 
the  small  portions  of  two  jugera,  allotted  by  the  hous^  to  their  clients,  to  be  held 
during  pleasure,  were  appropriated  to  tillage.  The  low  prices.  ^T  sheep  and  oxen 
show  that  catUe  must  have  been  abundant ;  the  earliest  revenue,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  derived  from  pasture;  that  is^  the  patricians  paid  so  much  to  the  state 

^  Vol  L  p.  42r4,  et  seqq.  £d.  2.    See  aUo  Mujt-  lioola.    Wa»  i%  tnm  Hmmii,  from  whom  Pliny 

ler.  Etnuker,  1. 4.  $  18.  learnt  th^t  Servius  TaUios  waa  the  llrtt  penon 

'  ^*  Ad  e<iiio»  emendos  dona  miUia  mm  ox  pub-  who  stamped  money  at  Rome !  And  if  so,  at 
lioo  data.*'  Livy,  I.48<  It  haa  been  doubted  what  didheraokontheaa!  Polybioa  reckoned 
whether  thja  sum  be  meant  as  the  prlee  of  one  the  liffht  aa  of  h)»  time  at  half  an  obolua,  wb'ch 
horse  or  two:  Niehuhrauppoeeathatitinoludea  would  make  the  denarius,  as  it  was  already 
the  purchase  of  a  slave  to  act  as  groom,  and  also  equivalent  to  aixteen  ases,  equal  to  eiffht  oboli, 
of  A  hone  for  him*  And  this  seems  ooofirmed  or  a  di«ohm>  aod'one-third.  (U.  16.)  By  a  com- 
in  BQfne  dcigree  by  Festus,  who  says  that  the  So*  parison  with  the  Atemian  law,  one  would  sup- 
mans  used  two  horses  in  battle,  to  have  a  ft»«h  pose  that  tho  obolns  was  meant  to  be  eouivalent 
Oil*  to  mount  when  the  first  one  was  tired :  and  to  the  as ;  if  so,?  oopper  had  so  risen  m  vslua, 
tiiMl  the  mon^  giv«n  M  famish  these  two  aox»*  thatalthooch  the  as  t4  halCan  oonoe  weight  wa» 
ea  waa  called  Fararium*.  Festns  in  **  Pararium^'*  equal  to  hau  aa  obelus,  the  as,  < when  it  weighed 
and  "  Paribus  equis."  Yet  I  find  in  Von  Eau*  twenty-fkmr  timea  as  much,  that  is,  a  Mi  pound^ 
ni«r'«  aeoountof  the  prices  of  Thiogain  the  midr-  had  oiily  been  worth  twice  aa  mueh ;  a  duninu- 
dU.  #^(158  (Geschiohte  dor  Hohenstaufen,  V.  p.  tion  in  vslue  oC  twelve  hundred  per  cent. 
48«.  et  eeqq.),  that  in  the  year  ie»7,  at  the  siem  *  '*  Piu,^  says  PUny^  X VIIL  6.  ^  pasoua  solum 
of  Antioch,  an.  ox  was  soOd  ohe^  at  ive  smt*  vecdgal  fderant."  Vano  says,  **  Quoe  affros  non 
Uuga ;  and  in  I82d/at  Verona,  the  average  price  cole^Mot  propter  sil  vas,  ant  id  genua  uoi  neons 
of  a  home  was  twenty^-flve  pounds.  This  ia  posset  pasoi.  et  jpewk^dMHi^  ab  nsu  suo  Bsltus 
n»9koning  by  the  Italian  lira  or  pound,  divided  nominarunt^'  De  L.  L.,V.  %  M.  '*  Poesidere,*' 
into  twenty  soUdi  or  shtlUngs;  but  tne  vslue  sa  Niebuhr's  resders  well  Imow.  is  the  proper 


of  bo&  tlie  poupd  an4  •  the  shilling  differed  ao    term  for  the  occupation  of  ^epn otic  land!.  And 
much  in  diffiarent  tunes  and  places,  that  the    the  Scholiast  on  Thucydides,  1. 180,  rightly  cow 


oesopanson  caimot  be  depended  on  without  AiP-    ^ders  y^t  iftsrw  to  oe  eqmvslent  to  ok  nupo- 
thar  axanunation.  We  shoiUd  tike  to  know  from    ^nrr,  because  undivided  land  was  commonly  letl 
what  Greek  writer  Plutoroh  borrowed  his  stato-    in  paature. 
t  of  the  .prioe  o/  i»k  otx  in  the  tim«  of  Pub- 
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for  theii*  eDJojmeBt  of  the  ager  publicos,  which  was  left  unenclosed  as  pastone 
groun4 ;  ^^^  aU  accounts  speak  of  the  great  quantities  of  cattle  reared  in  Ita^  j 
from  time  immemorial.  Cattle  then  may  have  been  a  source  of  wealth ;  but  con  i- 
merce  must  have  been  so  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  early  foundation  of  Ostija 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  to  Ancus  Marcius,  could  have  had  no  object, 
unless  the  Romans  had  been  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  and  the  treaty  with  Car- 
thage, already  alluded  to,  proves  the  same  thing  directly  and  undeniably.  In  this 
treaty  the  Romans  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Sardinia,  with  SicUy,  and  with  Af- 
rica westward  of  the  Fair  Headland,  that  is,  with  Carthage  itself,  and  all  the  coast 
westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  and  it  is  much  more  according  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  things  that  this  treaty  should  have  been  made  to  regulate  a  trade 
already  in  activity,  than  to  call  it  for  the  first  time  into  existence.  By  this  com- 
merce great  fortunes  were  sure  to  be  made,  because  there  were  as  yet  so  many 
new  markets*  open  to  the  enterprising  trader,  and  none,  perhaps,  where  the  de- 
mand for  his  goods  had  been  so  steadily  and  abundantly  supplied  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  of  his  traffic.  But  although  much  wealth  must  thus  have  been  brought  into 
Rome,  it  is  another  question  how  widely  it  was  distributed.  Was  foreign  trade 
open  to  every  Roman,  or  was  it  confined  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  in 
a  still  larger  proportion  to  the  king  ?  The  king  had  large  domsuns  of  his  own,^ 
partly  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  partly  planted  with  vines  and  olives  ;  hence  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  and  much  of  the  Roman  com- 
merce was,  probably,  carried  on  by  the  government  for  its  own  direct  benefit,  as 
was  the  case  in  Judsea,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  The  patricians  also,  we  may  be 
sure,  exported,  like  the  Russian  nobility,  the  skins  and  wool  of  the  numerous  herds 
and  flocks  which  they  fed  upon  their  public  land,  and  were  the  owners  of  trading 
ships,  as  it  was  not  till  three  centuries  afterwards  that  a  law*  was  passed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  restraining  senators,  a  term  then  become  equivsdent  with  patri- 
cians, from  possessing  ships  of  a  large  burden.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  new 
plebeian  centuries  of  knights,  who  had  been  chosen  from  the  richest  of  the  com- 
mons, were  excluded  from  those  commercial  dealings  which  their  order  in  later 
times  almost  monopolized.  All  these  classes,  then,  might,  and  probably  did,  be- 
come wealthy ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  plebeian  landholders  had  the 
same  opportunities  open  to  them.  Agriculture  was  to  them  the  business  of  their 
lives ;  lif  their  estates  were  ill  cultivated,  they  were  liable  to  be  degraded  from 
their  order ;  nor  had  they  the  capital  which  could  enable  them  to  enter  with 
advantage  upon  foreign  trade.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  foreign  trade  may  have 
been  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  higher  classes,  as  it  is  at  this  day  in  Russia  -J  but 
surely  Niebuhr  is  not  warranted  by  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Dionysius, 
in  asserting  that  the  plebeians  were  excluded  from  commerce  as  well  as  fr<Mn 
handicraft  occupations ;  ret^l  trade,"  which  is  all  that  Dionysius  speaks  of,  was 

•  ThuB  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  enormous  pro-  the  term  //iv^p«*y,  but  I  think  that  it  is  Ifni^mt 
fits  made  by  a  Samian  ship  which  accidentally  which  he  uses  in  an  improper  sense,  and  not 
fonnd  its  way  to  Tartessus ;  observing,  rh  6i  /fi-  KdmfXov.  Cicero  distinguishes  between  them  in 
9601OV  rodro  ifv  iK^paroy  rotrw  Hv  xMvov.  IV.  152.  a  wcLl-known  passage.    "  Bordidi  etiam  putandi 

•  Cicero  de  RepublicA,  V.  2.  These  were  the  a  ui  mercantur  a  mercatoribus  quod  statim  ven- 
Greek  rtitivti,  which  the  kings  always  had  as-  aant ;  (irrfinyXoi)  opiflcesque  omnes  (xn^^rcxi^ai) 
siffned  to  them.    Bee  Herodot.  IV.  161.  in  sordidA  arte  versantur.    *    *    *    Mercatura 

^  By  Caius  FlamininB,  a  short  time  before  the  autem,  si  tennis  est.  sordida  pntanda  est :  sin 

second  Punic  war.    See  Livy,  XXI.  68.  magna  et  copiosa  multa  nndique  apportans,  mnl'- 

^  Of  the  *'  Merchants  of  the  three  Quilds/'  tisque  sine  vanitate  impertiens,  non  est  adm<h 

only  those  of  the  first  guild,  possessing  a  capital  dum  vitnperanda.''   De  Officiis.  II.  prope  flnem. 

of  at  least  fifty  thousand  fVancs  (somcthinff  Cicero  wrote  at  a  time  when  all  trade  was  con- 

moT)  :!ian  two  thousand  pounds),  are  idlowed  sidered  degrading  to  a  senator,  and  hislangxuu^ 

to  on  2  merchant  ships,  and  to  carry  on  foreign  breathes  the  spirit  of  modem  aristocracy.    Vet 

trade.  Those  of  the  second  guild  may  only  tra^e  even  he  distinguishes  between  the  merchant  and 

within  the  Russian  empire ;  those  of  the  third  the  petty  trader  or  shopkeeper.    The  plebeians 

guild  may  onljr  carry  on  retail  trades.     See  were  excluded  from  following  the  latter  callings 

chnitzlcr,  Statistiquo  de  TEmpiro  de  Russic,  by  positive  institution ;  from  the  former  they 

p.  117 .  miglit  have  been  virtually  excluded ^>y  their  pov- 

•  OCri  KdmiXov  oStk  x^P^f^X^^^  fi^°*  ^X«*»  IX.  erty. 

26.  It  is  true  that  Dionysius  had  just  before  used  Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  aee  that  Nid- 
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considered  by  the  ancients  in  a  very  different  Ught  from  the  wholesale  dealings  of 
the  merchant  wit^i  foreign  countries. 

Beyond  this  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  proceeding.  Setting  aside  the 
tyranny  ascribed  to  Tarquinius,  and  remembering  that  it  was  his  policy  to  deprive 
the  commons  of  their  lately  acquired  citizenship,  and  to  treat  them  like  subjects 
rather  than  members  of  the  state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth  and  greatness 
of  Judaea  under  Solomon,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Rome  under  its 
later  kings.  Powerful  amongst  surrounding  nations,  exposed  to  no  hostile  inva- 
sions, with  a  flourishing  agriculture,  and  an  active  commerce,  the  country  was 
great  and  prosperous ;  and  the  king  was  enabled  to  execute  public  works  of  the 
highest  ma^ificence,  and  to  invest  himself  with  a  splendor  unknown  in  the  ear- 
lier times  of  the  monarchy.  The  last  Tarquinius  was  guilty  of  individual  acts  of 
oppression,  we  may  be  sure,  towards  the  patricians  no  less  than  the  plebeians ;  but 
it  was  these  last  whom  he  labored  on  system  to  depress  and  degrade,  and  whom 
he  employed,  as  Solomon  did  the  Canaanites,'  in  all  the  servile  and  laborious 
part  of  his  undertakings.  Still  the  citizens  or  pati-icians  themselves  found  that 
the  splendor  of  his  government  had  its  burdens  for  them  also ;  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  IsraeUtes,  amid  all  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  although  exempted  from  all  servile  labor,  and  serving  only  in  honorable 
offices,*^  yet  complained  that  they  had  endured  a  grievous  yoke,  and  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  relieve  themselves  from  it  by  banishing  the  house  of  Solomon  from 
among  them  forever. 

Of  the  population  of  Rome  under  its  later  kings  nothing  can  be  known  with  cer- 
t^nty,  unless  we  consider  as  historical  the  pretended  return  of  the 
census  taken  by  Servius  Tullius,  eighty-four  thousand  seven  hun-  •*~**'*^ 
drod.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the  army  from  the  account 
of  the  centuries.  We  arc  expressly  told  that  the  centuries  were  very  unequal  in 
the  numl>er  of  men  contained  in  them  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  we  know  not  whether  they  consisted  of  any  fixed  number.  It  is 
possible  that  the  century  in  the  Roman  army,  like  the  rotate  in  the  Athenian, 
bore  two  different  senses  ;  the  Athenian  heavy-armed  infantry  were  divided  into 
ten  roiste^  but  the  number  contained  in  each  of  these  must  necessarily  have  been 
indefinite.  We  read,  however,  of  ra^stg  and  ra^ia^oi  in  particular  expeditions,  by 
which,  apparently,  we  are  to  understand  certain  drafts  from  the  larger  ra^stg  wiui 
their  commanders,  and  the  numbers  here  would  be  fixed  according  to  the  force 
required  for  the  expedition.  So  the  centuriae*'  of  the  different  classes  must  have 
each  furnished  their  contingents  for  actual  service  on  a  certain  fixed  proportion, 
and  these  contingents  from  the  centuries  would  be  called  centuries  themselves ; 
but  we  do  not  know  either  their  actual  force,  or  their  force  comparatively  with  one 
another ;  a  century  of  the  fifth  class,  consisting  of  light-armed  soldiers,  must  have 
contained  many  more  men  than  a  century  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  of  the  first 
class. 

II.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  o(  the  moral  character  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple under  its  kinsfs,  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  pictures  Mmi  uui  poutini 
handed  down  to  us  of  that  penod  were  not  copied  from  the  man-  ■•oi- 
nera  of  a  later  time,  and  thus  represent,  in  fact,  the  state  of  the  commonwealth 
rather  than  that  of  the  monarchy.  Thus  the  simple  habits  of  Lucretia  seem  cop- 
ied from  the  matrons  of  the  republic  in  the  time  of  its  early  poverty,  and  cannot 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  princesses  of  the  magnificent  house  of  the  TarquiniL 
Again,  we  can  scarcely  tell  how  far  we  may  carry  back  the  origin  of  those  char- 

bohr  has  himself  tacitly  eorrectod  his  mistake  *"  1  Kings,  y.  22.    Comparo  xii.  4-16. 

in  the  second  volume,  p.  450,  2d  £d.  hy  trans-  "  I  propose  to  reserve  all  consideration  of  the 

Bating  Ci(»i|A«v  in  this  same  passage  of  Diony-  numbers  and  constitution  of  the  early  Roman 

rius,    '*  wer  JuramhantUl  erwi^lte,"   instead  legion  for  the  next  volume,  when  we  shall  for 

of    **  ffanddJ*^      *' Kramhandcr'    is   "retail  the  first  time  have  any  historical  accounts  in  de- 

tnde."  tail  of  the  military  operations  of  the  Boman  ar- 

•  1  Kingn,  ix.  20, 21.  mies. 
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acteristb  potato  in  tbe  hie^'  Roman  mannero,  tho  abBolote  authoritj  possessed  by 
the  head  of  a  family  over  his  wife  and  children.  Bnt  it  is  prolyible  that  they  are 
of  great  antiquity ;  for  the  absolute  power  of  a  father  over  his  sons  extended  only 
to  those  who  were  bom  in  that  peculiar  form  of  manriage  called  Connubium,  a 
oonaeetion  which  anciently  could  only  subsist  b^ween  persons  of  the  same  order, 
and  which  was  solemnized  by  a  peculiar  ceremony  called  Confarreatio ;  a  cere- 
mony so  sacred,  that  a  marriage  thus  oontraoted  could  only  be  dissolved  by  cer- 
tain unwonted  and  homble  rites,  purposely  ordered,  as  it  seems,  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  divorce*  All  these  usages  point  to  a  very  great  antiquity,  and 
indicate  the  early  severity  of  the  Roman  domestic  maoneis,  and  the  babito  oi  obe- 
dience which  every  citiaen  learned  under  his  father's  roof.  Thb  severity,  however, 
did  Aot  imply  an  equal  purity ;  connubium  could  only  be  oontraoted  with  one  wife, 
but  thfr  practice  of  concubinage  was  tolerated,  although  the  condition  of  a  concu- 
bine is  marked  as  disreputable  by  a  law  so  old  as  to  ]^  asci^bed  to  Numa.*'  And 
the  indecency  of  some  parte  of  the  ancient  religious  worship,  and  the  license 
allowed  at  particular  festivak,  at  marriages,  and  in  the  festal  meetings  of  mea 
amongst  themselves,  belong  so  much  to  an  agricultural  people,  as  well  as  to  hu- 
man nature  in  general,  that  these,  too,  may  m  safely  presumed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  very  origin  of  the  Roman  nation. 

>  But  the  moat  striking  point  in  the  character  of  the  Romans,  and  that  which  has 
Thiir  iM»  tr  iMiM-  80  permanently  influenced  the  condition  of  mankind,  was  their  love 
(iMiudUv.  q£  institutions  and  of  order,  their  reverence  for  law,  their  habit  of 

ooDsidering  the  individual  as  living  only  for  that  society  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. This  character,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  barbarian  and  the  savage, 
belongs,  apparently,  to  that  race  to  which  the  Greeks  and  RontHns  both  belong,  by 
whatever  name,  Pelaseiaa,  Tyrrhenian,  or  Sikelian,  we  choose  to  distinguish  it.  It 
has,  indspd,  marked  the  Teutonic  race,  but  in  a  less  degree :  the  Kelts  have  been 
strangers  to  it»  nor  do  we  find  it  developed  amongst  the  nations  of  Asia :  but  it 
strongly  characterizes  the  Dorians  in  Greece,  and  the  Romans ;  nor  is  it  wanting 
among  the  lonians,  although  in  these  last  it  was  modified  by  that  mdividual  freedom 
which  arose  naturally  from  the  surpassing  vigor  of  then*  intellect,  the  destined  well- 
spring  of  wisdom  to  the  whole  world.  But  in  Rome,  as  at  Laeedsemon,  as  tha«  was 
mueh  less  activity  of  reason,  so  the  tendency  to  regulate  and  to  organize  was  much 
move  predominant.  Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  character  in  the  very  ear- 
liest traditbns  of  Roman  story.  Even  in  Romulus,  his  institutions  go  hand  in  hand 
with  his  deeds  in  arms;  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods  darkened  the  bst  years  of  the 
warlike  Tullua,  because  hO'  had  neglected  the  rites  and  ordinances  established  by 
Kuma.  Numa  and  Servius,  whose  memory  was  cherished:  most  fondly,  were 
known  only  as  Uwgivere;  Aneus,  like  Romulus,  is  the  founder  of  institutions  as 
well  as  the  conqueror,  and  one  particular  branch  of  law  is  ascribed  to  him  as  its 
author,  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  before  gobg  to  war.  Tbe  two  Tarquinii 
are  represented  as  of  foreign  origin,  and  the  character  of  their  reigns  is  foreign 
also.  They  are  great  warriors  and  great  kings;  they  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome  i  they  enk^  the  city,  and  embellish  'it  with  great  and  magnificent  works ; 
but  they  add  nothmg  to  its  institutions ;  and  it  was  the  crime  of  ue  last  Tarquin- 
ios  to  undo  those  gSod  regulations  which  his  predecessor  had  appointed. 

It  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  works  of  art  eacecuted  in  Home  under  the 

crt^tuM«rui«am.  ****^  ^g*»  whether  architecture*^  or  scnlpture,*^  were  of  Etruscan 

**^  >origin ;  but  what  is  meant  by  "  Etruscan,"  and  how  far  Etruscan 

"  Pellex  anun  JononiB  ne  tangito ...  si  tan-  been  Etnuoon.     (Pliny,  XXXV.  12.)    Hioall 

get.  Junoni  orinibiiii  demissis  agnom  fiBxninam  auppoaes  the  temple  here  meant  to  hAve  been 

cndito.    Featii8in"PeUox.**  the  one  vowed  by  A.  Poetnmina.  dictator  at  tho 

"  Intentoa  peifioiendo  templo,  fiibris  nndSqae  battle  of  the  lake  Begillna  (TaeitiU)  Annal.  11. 

ex  EtrariA  aoatis,  dto.    Idvy,  I.  66.  49),  deaoiibedaaatample.  ^^liberojIihenBqae 

**  Be£>i«'the  omameating  of  the  Cemple  of  et  Oereri,  joztik  Otcmn  Jlaximnm.''  At  any 
GeiMatBome;neartbeOiNnsMazimiiB,bytvo  rate,  the  two  Greek  artiata  mnat  belong  to  a 
On*kB^i2)>aBephilnaaiidOonMBua,aUworkaof  period  later  than  the  fooadation  of  the  cap- 
painting  or  aoolptore,  aoooNUng  to  Vairo,  had  Itol. 
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ftix  was  itodf  derired  itom  Greece,  is  a  qaestioD  which  has  beeo  warmlj  dkpoled; 
The  statue  of  Jupiter^'in  the  capitol,  aad  the  four^hcwsed  chariot  on  the  summit 
of  the  temple,  together  with  most  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  were  at  this  period 
wrought  in  clay ;  bronze  <wm8  not  generally  emplc^ed  till  a  Uter  age.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  paintings  in  Rome  itself  earher  than  the  time  of  the  common^ 
wealth ;  but  Pliny  speaks  ci  some  frescoes  at  Ardea  and  at  CScsre,  which  he  eott-» 
sidered  to  be  older  than  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  and  which  in  his  own  a^s 
preserved  the  freshnessof  their  coloring,  and  in  his  iadgment  were  wwkaof  remaiv- 
able  merit.  The  Capitoline  Temple'*  itself  was  built  neariy  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
each  side  being  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length ;  its  front  faced  southwards, 
towards  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine,  and  hada  triple  rowof  pillars  before  it,  while 
a  double  row  inclosed  the  sides  of  the  temple.  These,  it  is  probable,  were  not  of 
marble,  but  made  either  of  the  stone  of  Uome  itself,  like  the  cloaca,  or  possibly 
from  the  quarries  ei  Oabii  or  Alba. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  Rome  falls  less  than  twenty  years  be« 
fore  the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  age  of  the  Greek  heroic  poetry  umgwBm^  iMd. 
was  long  since  past;  the  evils  of  the  iron  age;  of  that  imperfect  civil-  iSSS!^  **'*''^ 
ization,  when  legal  oppression  has  succeeded  to  the  mere  violence  of  the  plan* 
derer  and  the  conqueror,  had  been  bewailed  by  Hesiod  three  centuries  earlier ; 
Theognis  had  mourned  over  the  sinking  importance  of  noble  birth,  and  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  riches ;  the  old  aristocracies  had  been  tiverthrown  by  single  ty« 
rants,  and  these,  again,  had  everywhere  yielded  to  the  power  of  aristocracies  under 
a  mitigated  form,  which  in  some  instances  admitted  a  mixture  of  popuUr  freedom. 
Alesus  and  Sappho  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  Simonid^  was 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  prose  history  had  ahready  been  attempted  by  Hecatmus 
of  Miletus.  Of  the  works  of  these  last,  indeed,  only  fragments  have  descended  to 
us ;  but  their  entire  writings^  together  with  th€«e  of  many  other  earlier  poets,  scat* 
tered  up  and  down  through  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  existed  till 
the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature,  and  furnished  abundant  monuments  of  the 
vigor  of  the  Greek  mind,  long  before  the  period  when  history  began  faithfully  to 
record  partiotilar  events.  But  of  the  Roman  mind  under  the  kmgs,  Cicero  knew 
no  more  than  we  do.  He  had  seen  no  works  of  that  period,  whether  of  historians 
or  of  poets ;  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  a  single  mdiridual  whose  genius  had 
made  it  famous,  and  had  preserved  its  memory,  together  with  his  own.  A  cer* 
tain  number  of  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and  preserved,  whether  on  taMes  of 
wood  or  brass,  in  the  capitol,  or  in  the  colleotion  of  the  jurist  Papirius,  were  almost 
the  sole  monum^ts  which  could  illastrate  the  spirit  of  the  eany  ages  of  the  Ro- 

*  Pllny,  XXXV.  12.  quotes  Varro,  as  saying  tenn  of  the  Etrusoans,  properiy  so  callo<l,  the 
'^Tarrianimi  a  Fregelus  acdtam,  cui  looaret  oonqaeron  of  the  IVrrhenian  Pelasgions,  or  of 
Tarqaimas  PriBCus  efflgiem  Jovis  in  capitolio  these  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  themselves,  who 
dieandam.^'  He  had  just  hefore  said  that  all  the  must  have  held  Agylla  at  least,  if  not  other  places 
imsges  of  this  period  were  Etrosoan ;  how,  then,  on  the  coast,  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  Kings 
do  we  find  the  statue  of  Jupiter  himself  ascrihed  of  Borne ;  or,  again,  how  mudi  of  Etruscan  art 
to  an  artist  of  Fregella,  a  Yolscian  town  on  the  was  introduced  directly  into  Italy  from  Greece 
livis,  with  which  the  Romans  in  Tarquinius^  itself,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  of  Demaratus 
reign  are  not  known  to  have  had  any  conneo-  coming  from  Corinth  to  Tsrqninii,  with  the  art- 
tion  ?  Besides,  **  Turrianus^'  is  apparently  only  ists  £uchir  and  Eugrammus.  ^*  Cunning  liand" 
another  form  of  "  Tyrrhenus/'  and  seems  to  aad  **  Cunning  carver  ?"  Tne  paintings  at  Ar- 
mark  the  artist  as  an  Etruscan.  Are  we,  then,  dea  and  Cere,  mentioned  by  Puny,  both  occur 
to  read  Fregenn  instead  of  Fregella,  or  are  we  in  towns  of  Pelasgian  origin ;  and  the  arts  may 
to  suppose  uie  artist's  fiime  to  have  been  so  emi-  have  thus  been  cultivated  to  a  certain  degree  in 
nent  that  the  people  of  Fregelln  had  first  invi-  Italy,  even  before  the  barinning  of  any  commu- 
ted him  thither  from  his  own  country,  and  the  nication  with  Greece.  Sut  the  vases  and  other 
Soman  king  afterwards  brought  him  from  Fre-  monuments  now  found  in  Etruscan  towns,  in 
eells  to  Borne  f  In  this  manner,  Polyorates  of  the  ruins  of  Tarquinu,  for  instance,  and  of  Vulci, 
esmos  sent  for  Democedes,  the  pnysioian,  from  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  are  either  actually 
Athens:  and  the  Athenians  had  invited  him  of  Greek  workmanship,  or  were  executed  by 
from  .&ina,  where  he  had  first  settied  after  Etruscans  to  whom  Greek  srtwas  fkmiliar.  See 
leaving  his  own  country,  Croton.  Herodotus,  M.  Bunsen's  ^*  Bisoours,"  in  the  6th  volame  of 
m.  181.  the  Annals  of  the  Antiquarian  Institute  of  Borne, 

But  the  question  stOl  returns,  What  is  meant  p.  40,  ^fcc 
by  Etruscan  art!    Are  we  to  understand  this       ^  jMonysins  IV.  61. 
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man  people.  But  even  these,  to  judge  from  the  few  extracts  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  must  have  heen  modernized  in  their  language ;  for  the  Latin  of  a  law 
ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  not  more  ancient  in  its 
forms  than  that  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  whereas  the  few  genuine  monu- 
ments of  the  earliest  times,  the  Hymns  of  the  Salii,  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Husbandry,  Fratres  Arvales,  required  to  be  interpreted  to  the  Romans  of  Cicero's 
tune,  like  a  foreign  language ;  and  of  the  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  we  can 
ourselves  judge,  for  it  has  been  accidentally  preserved  to  our  days,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  nearly  half  of  it  is  only  to  be  guessed  at.  This  agrees  with  what  Polybius 
says  of  the  language  of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  concluded  in  the 
first  year  of  the  commonwealth ;  it  was  so  unlike  the  Latin  of  his  own  time,  the 
end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  that  even  those 
who  understood  it  best  found  some  things  in  it  which,  with  their  best  attention, 
they  could  scarcely  explain.  Thus,  although  verses  were  undoubtedly  made  and 
sung  in  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  funerals  and  at  feasts,  in  commemoration  of  the 
worthy  deeds  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans ;  and  although  some  of  the  actual  sto- 
ries of  the  kings  may,  perhaps,  have  come  down  from  this  source,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  ever  written,  and  thus  they  were  altered  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  nor  dan  any  one  tell  at  what  time  they  attained  to  their  present 
shape.  Traces  of  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  the  kings  may  be  discerned  in 
them  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks  that 
as  we  now  have  them  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  restoration  of  the  city  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

If  tjiis  be  so,  there  rests  a  veil  not  to  be  removed,  not  only  on  the  particular 
history  of  the  early  Romans,  but  on  that  which  we  should  much  more  desire  to 
know,  and  which  in  the  case  of  Greece  stands  forth  in  such  full  light,  the  nature 
and  power  of  their  genius ;  what  they  thought,  what  they  hated,  and  what  they 
loved.  Yet  although  the  legends  of  the  early  Roman  story  are  neither  historical, 
nor  yet  coeval  with  the  subjects  which  they  celebrate,  still  their  fame  is  so  great, 
and  their  beauty  and  interest  so  surpassmg,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  sacri- 
fice them  altogether  to  the  spirit  oi  inquiry  and  of  fact,  and  to  exclude  them  from 
the  plaee  which  they  have  so  long  held  in  Roman  history.  Nor  shall  I  complain 
of  my  readers,  if  they  pass  over  with  indifference  these  attempts  of  mine  to  put 
together  the  meagre  frafi^ments  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  present  them  with  an 
outline  of  the  times  of  the  kings,  at  once  incomplete  and  without  spirit ;  while 
they  read  with  eager  interest  the  immortal  story  of  the  fall  of  Tarquinius,  and  the 
wars  with  Porsenna  and  the  Latins,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  rich 
coloring  of  the  old  heroic  lays  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BANISHING  OF  KING  TABQUINIUS  AND  HIS  HOUSE,  AND  01 
THEIB  ATTEMPTS  TO  GET  THEMSELVES  BROUGHT  BACK  AGAIN. 


'*  "ViB  et  Tarquiniofl  reges,  animamque  superbam 
Ultoris  Brud,  ftoowque  videre  receptos  r' 

VnwiL,  JEn.  VI. 

Whiub  king  Tarquinius  was  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  it  chanced  upon  a  time, 
that  ffx>m  the  altar*  in  the  court  of  his  palace  there  crawled  out  a  JJg^jg  b^^'!!!S!S& 
snake,  which  devoured  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar.  So  the  king  ^'"J^J^*  "^ 
thought  it  not  enough  to  consult  the  soothsayers  of  the  Etruscans  ^'2;^^;;;2£^rSiL 
whom  he  had  with  him,  but  he  sent  two  of  his  own  sons  to  Del-  v^t 
phi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of  the  Greeks ;  for  the  oracle  of  Delphi'  was  fa- 
mous in  all  lands.  So  his  sons  l^tus  and  Anins  went  to  Delphi,  and  they  took  with 
them  their  cou^n  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus,  that  is,  the  Dullard ;  for  he 
seemed  to  be  wholly  without  wit,  and  he  would  eat  wild  figs  with  honey.'  This 
Lucius  was  not  really  dull,  but  very  subtle ;  and  it  was  for  fear  of  his  uncle's 
cruelty,  that  he  made  himself  as  one  without  sense ;  for  he  was  very  rich,  and  he 
feared  lest  king  Tarquinius  should  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  his  inheritance.  So  when 
he  went  to  Delphi  he  carried  with  him  a  staff  of  horn,  and  the  staff  was  hollow,  and 
it  was  filled  within  with  gold,  and  he  gave  the  staff  to  the  oracle^  as  a  likeness 
of  himself;  for  though  he  seemed  dull,  and  of  no  account  to  look  upon,  yet  he  had 
a  golden  wit  within.  When  the  three  young  men  had  performed  the  king's  bid- 
ding, they  asked  the  oracle  for  themselves,  and  they  said,  "  0  Lord  Apcnlo,  tell 
us  which  of  US  shall  be  king  in  Rome  ?"  Then  there  came  a  voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  said,  *'  Whichever  of  you  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."  So  the  sons  of 
Tarquinius  agreed  to  draw  lots  between  themselves,  which  of  them  should  first 
kiss  their  mother,  when  they  should  have  returned  to  Rome ;  and  they  said  they 
would  keep  the  oracle  secret  from  their  brother  Sextus,  lest  he  should  be  king 
rather  than  they.  But  Lucius  understood  the  mind  of  the  oracle  better ;  so  as 
they  all  went  down  from  the  temple,  he  stumbled  as  if  by  chance,  and  fell  with 
his  hce  to  the  earth,  and  kissed  tne  earth ;  for  he  said,  **  The  earth  is  the  true 
mother  of  us  all." 

Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome,  king  Tarquinius  was  at  war  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Ardea  ;^  and  as  the  city  was  strong,  his  army  lay  a  long  B«v,«tth«itec««fA'- 
while  before  it,  till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  through  famine.  &J;JtId*'*5Sff*ui; 
So  the  Romans  had  leisure  for  feasting  and  for  diverting  them-  I!!rk«J^LS!!l![tu  SS 
selves :  and  once  Titus  and  Aruns'  were  suppmg  with  their  brother  ''***«^  ^  ^nhmu 

'  Ovid,  Fasti,  II.  711.  ing  them  when  just  taken  out  of  it,  i.  €,  with  the 

£ooe,  nefaa  vian,  mediia  altaribaa  angaia  honey  fllmgtng  all  aboat  them.  Compare  Plan- 

£xit,  et  extinctis  ignibna  ezta  rapit.  tua.  Hero.  I.  2,  28,  "  Boainam  ez  melle  devora- 

*  livT.  1. 66,  maxime  inclitum  in  terria  oracn-  to,'^  where  the  aense  of  the  prepoeition  eon  hard- 
lorn.  TheatoryofthelaBtoftheBomankinga  Ijbediatinffoiahedfromthatof^'cam.*'  Groaai 
sending  to  oonaolt  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  ia  in  it-  and  groaaofi  are  unperfeot  and  unripe  liga ;  ei- 
eelf  nothing  improbable.  We  read  of  the  Agyl-  ther  those  of  the  wild  flg  which  never  come  to 
laana  of  Agylla  or  Cmn  doing  the  aame  thmg  perfection,  or  the  yonnff  fhiit  of  the  cnltiTated 
at  an  earlier  period.  Herodotoa,  1. 167.  Theae  fig  gathered  before  ita  umo. 
were  T^heniana,  or  Pelaagiana ;  and  there  was  *  rer  ambagea  effigiem  ingenii  sol.  Li vy,  L 
a  Boffiaent  mixtare  of  the  aame  race  in  the  Bo-  66. 

man  people,  to  give  them  a  natural  connection  *  Liv7)  I-  ^7.    Thia  is  one  of  the  inoongnd- 

with  the  religion  of  Oreeoe.  ties  of  the  atory.    Ardea,  in  the  llrat  year  of  the 

'  A.  Poatumiua  Albinua,  ootemporary  with  commonwealth,  la  mentioned  aa  one  of  the  de- 

Oito  the  oenaor,  quoted  by  MacroDiua,  Satur-  pendent  alliea  of  Borne.     See  the  fkmoua  treaty 

naiia,  II.  16.    Grosauloa  ez  melle  edebat.    **  £z  with  Carthago,  as  given  by  Polybius,  I^.  22. 

meDe,"  dipping  them  into  the  honey,  and  eat-  *  Livy,  I.  67. 
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Sextus,  and  their  cousin  Tarquinius  of  Collatia  was  supping  wiib  them.  And 
they  disputed  about  their  wives,  whose  wife  of  them  all  was  the  worthiest  lady. 
Then  said  Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  "  Let  us  eo  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  what  our 
wives  are  doing,  so  shall  we  know  which  is  the  worthiest."  Upon  this  they  all 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  first  to  Rome ;  and  there  they  found  the  wives  of* 
Titus,  and  of  Aruns,  and  of  Sextus^  feasting  and  making  merry.  They  then  rode 
on  to  Collatia,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  but  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of 
Tarqumius  of  Collatia,  neither  feasting  nor  yet  sleeping,  but  she  was  sitting  with  all 
her  handmaids  around  her,  and  all  were  wodkioff  at  ^e  loom.  So  when  they  saw 
this,  they  all  said,  "Lucretia  is  the  worthiest  i&dy."  And  she  entertained  her 
husband  and  his  kinsmen,  and  after  that  they  rode  back  to  the  camp  before 
Ardea.  "--^ 

But  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion^  mxed  upon  Sextus,  and  a  few  day?  afterwards 
or  th«  irteked  d«ed  of  ho  went  alone  to  Collatia,  and  Lucretia  re«eiv6d  him  hospitably, 
gmiuK  jLii«r«cia.  for  ho  was  her  husband  6  kinsman.  At  midmghi  he  arose  and  west 

to  her  chamber,  and  he  said  that  if  she  yielded  not  to  him,  he  would  sky  ber  and 
one  of  her  slaves  with  her,  and  would  say  to  her  husband  that  he  had  slain  her  in  ber 
adultery.  So  when  Seztus  had  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose,  he  went  back 
again  to  the  camp. 

Then  Lucretia*  sent  in  haste  to  Bomev  to  pray^that  her  father  Sp^ns  Lucretivs 
ii»wLnci«tiA,h«vi«r«i'i4  vould  come  to  her;  and  she  sent  to  Ardea  to  summon  her  husband. 
taM^^TtoiSb^Id^  Her  father  brought  along  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  and  ber  has- 
^""^  band  brought  with  him  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call  Brutus. 

When  they  arrived,  they  asked  earnestly,  "  Is  all  well  V  Then  she  told  them 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus,  and  she  said,  **  If  ye  be  men,  avenge  it."  And 
they  all  swore  to  her  that  they  would  avenge  it.  Then  she  said  again,  "  I  am 
not  guilty ;  yet  must  I  too  share  in  the  punishment  of  this  deed,  lest  any  should 
think  that  they  may  be  false  to  their  husbands  and  live."  And  she  drew  a  knife 
from  her  bosom,  and  stabbed^  herself  to  the  heart. 

At  that  «gfat*  her  husband  and  her  father  cried  aloud  ;  but  Lucius  drew  the 
hmt  iMr  htiiff  Ant  iirt  ^°^^®  ^*^™  ^^^  wound,  and  held  it  up,  and  said,  "  By  this  blood 
iMMtai^  Md^udu.  ^  I  swear,  that  I  will  vidt  this  deed  up<»i  king  Tarquinius,  and  all 
Svjouiuiv VSJIi^w  his  accursed  race ;  neither  shall  any  man  hereafter  be  king io 
Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness."  And  he  gave  theniife 
to  her  husband,  and  to  her  father,  and  to  Publius  Valerius.  They  marvelled  to 
hear  such  words  from  him  whom  men  called  dull ;  but  they  swore  also,  and  they 
took  up  the  body  of  Lucretia,  and  carried  it  down  into  the  forum ;  and  they  said, 
"  Behold  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  family  of  Tarqumius."  All  the  people  of 
Collatia  were  moved,  and  the  men  took  up  arms,  and  they  set  a  guard  at  the  gates, 
that  none  might  go  out  to  carry  the  tidings  to  Tarquinius,  and  they  followed 
Lucius  to  Rome.  There,  too^  all  the  people  came  together,  and  the  crier  summoned 
them  to  assemble  before  the  tribune  of  the  Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that  office.'* 
And  Lucius  spoke  to  them  of  all  the  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  and  his  sons,  and 
of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextus.  And  the  people  in  their  curise  took  back  from 
Tarquinius  the  sov^^ign  power,  which  they  had  given  him,  and  they  banished 
him  rad  all  his  family.  Then  the  younger  men  followed  Lucius  to  Ardea,  to 
win  over  the  army  there  to  join  them ;  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  charge  of 
Spurius  Lucretius.    Bui  the  wicked  Tullia  fled  in  haste  from  ber  house,  and  all, 

JAvj,  I.  58.  with  Gravis ;  tbte  wonld  show  a  oonnezioii  be^ 

'  Livy,  I.  58.  tw6en  the  word  and  the  Greek  fiiapii.     It  is 

"  livy.  1. 59.  very  possible  that  ite  early  signiflcation,  as  a 

"  The  tribune  of  the  Celeres  was  to  the  kiiig  cognomen,  may  have  difllered  'my  little  from 

frhatthemasterofthehorse  was  afterwards  to  that  of  Sevems.    When  tho  signification  of 

tiie  dictator.    It  is  liardly  necessary  to  point  "dohiess**   came  to  be  more  confirmed,  tha 

out  tho  extravagance  of  tho  story,  in  representp-  story  of  Bmtos*  pretended  idiotcy  would  be 

mg  Brutus,  though  a  reputed  idiot,  yet  mvested  invented  to  ezplam  the  fiict  of  so  wise  a  man 

with  such  an  important  ofiloa.     Festus  says  being  called  by  such  .a  name. 

tliat  Brutus,  in  old  Iiatin,  was  synonymous 
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both  men  and  womeo^  cuned  her  as  she  passed,  and  prayed  that  the  fanes  of 
her  father's,  blood  might  visit  her  vith  veogeance. 

Meanwhile"  king  Tarquiniiia  set  kmt  idth  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down  the 
tumult  Bat  Lucius  turned  aside  from  the  road,  that  he  mi^t  ofthedririnffoatontfim 
not  meet  bim,  and  came  to  the  eamp ;  and  the  soldiers  joyfdly  '^SS^Z^niU'wIZ 
received  him,  and  they  drove  out  the  sons  of  Tarquinius.  King  •!»«•«••»  »bknK««u 
Tarquinins  came  to  llome»  but  the  gales  were  sht^  and  they  declared  to  him, 
from  the  wbIIs,  the  sentence  of  banishment  which  had  been  passed  against  him 
and  his  family.  80  he  yielded  to  his  fortune,  and  went  to  live  at  Caere  with 
his  SODS  Titus  and  Aruns.  His  other  son,  Sextus,'*  went  to  Gabii,  and  the  people 
there^  remembering  how  he  had  betrayed  them  to  his  father,  slew  him.  Then 
the  arm^  left  the  camp  before  Ardea,  and  went  back  to  Bome.  And  all  men 
said,  **  Let  us  follow  the  good-  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius ;  and  let  us  meet  in 
our  centuries^  according  as  he  directed,*'  and  let  us  choose  two  men  year  by  year 
to  govern  us,  instead  of  a  king/'  Then  tke  peoj^e  met  in  their  centuries  in  the 
Field  of  Man,  and  they  chose  tw»  men  to  nue  over  them,  Lucius  Junius, 
whom  men  called  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinhis  of  Collatia. 

But  the  people'^  were  afraid  of  Lucius  TBa:quinra8  for  his  name's  sake,  for  it  seem- 
ed as  though  a  l^uquinhis  was  still  king^  over  them;  So  thev  prayed  How  uon  ivmiQiiiha, 
him  to  depart  from  Bome,  and  he  went  and  took  all  his  goods  S!!idri!!!l!r!n!'.iS& 
with  him,  and  settled  himself  at  Lavinium.  Then  the  senate  >^'••^•• 
and  the  people  decreed  that  all  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii  should  be  banished, 
even  though  they  were  not  of  the  kind's  family.  And  the  people  met  again  in 
their  centmies,  and  chose  Pnblius  Valerius  to  rule  over  them  together  with 
Brutus,  in  the  room  of  Lucius  Tarquinhis  of  Collatia. 

Now  at  this  time"  many  of  the  laws  of  the  good  king  Servius  were  restored^ 
which  Tarquinins  thet3npant  had  overthrown.  For  the  commons  TiMiawsortkafMdkbg 
again  chose  their  own  judges,  to  try  all  causes  between  a  man  s*"^  "•»«"*• 
and  las  neighbor ;  and  they  had  again  their  meetings  and  then-  sacrifices  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country,  every  man  in  has  own  tribe  and  in  his  own  district.  And 
lest  there  should  seem  to  be  two  king»/instead  of  one,  it  was  ordered  that  one 
only  of  the  two  should  -bear  rule  at  one  time,  and  tlmt  the  lictors,  with  their 
rods  and  axes,  should  walk  before  him  alone.  And  the  two  were  to  bear  rule 
month  bv  month. 

Then  kmg  Tarquinius**  sent  to  Rome,  to  askibr  all  the  goods  that  had  belonged 
to  him;  and  the  senate,  after  a  while,uieoreed  that  the  goods  ,|^;,^„^^t^ 
should  be  given  baek.  But  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  aome  B4taL»  ji^uJ^^Sj 
to  ask  for  his  goods,  had  meetings  with  many  youi^  men  ©f  ^'"^  -vfai-. 
noble  buth,  and  a  plot  was  laid  to  bring  back  long  Tarquinhis.  So  the  young 
men  wrote  letters  to  Tarquinius,  pledgmg  to  him  their  faith,  and  among  them 
were  Titus  and  Tiberiua,  the  sons  of  Bnatua.  But  a  slave  happened  to  overhear 
them  talking  together,  and  when  he  knair  that  the  letters  were  to  be  given  to 
the  messengers  of  Tarquinius,  he  went  and  told  all  that  he  had  heard  to  Brutus 
and  to  Pubuus  Valerius.  Then  they  eiemie  and  seized  the  young  men  and  theur 
letters^  and  so  the  plot  was.  broken  op. 

A^this  there  was  a  strange  and^piteous  mght  to  behold.    Brutus  and 
Pabluis^^  sat  on  theiv  judgment-seats  in  the  Forum,  and  the  young 
men  were  brought  before  them.  Then  Brutus  bade  the  lictors  to 
bind  his  own  two  sons,  Titus  and  Tiberiua,  together  with  the  others, 
and  to  scourge  them  with  rods,  according  to  the  law.     And  after  they  had  been 

"  JJyj,  1. 60.  >*  Consnles  inde  oomitiis  eentarUtltt    ex  ooi» 

"  livy,  L  60.    DionysiiiB  makeB  Sextos  live  mentarilB  Ser.  Tnllii  creati  sunt.    livy,  L  90. 

tm  the  batUe  by  the  Iske  BegiUus,  and  describes  ->«  livr,  II.  2. 

him  as  killed  there.    When  the  stories  differ,  »  Dionysins,  V.  2. 

I.have  generally  {bnofwed  livy.  as  the  writer  »  Livy,  II.  8,  4. 

ofthebeBttetflLandUlcfilrtogiTethe  oldest  ^  LlTy,U.6. 

and  most  poetical  version  of  tbera. 
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scourged,  the  lictors  struck  off  their  heads  with  their  axes,  before  the  eyes  of 
their  father ;  and  Brutus  neither  stirred  from  his  seat,  nor  turned  away  his  eyes 
from  the  sight,  yet  men  saw  as  they  looked  on  him  that  his  heart  was  grieving  . 
inwardly'"  over  his  children.  Then  they  marvelled  at  him,  because  he  had  loved 
justice  more  than  his  own  blood,  and  had  not  spared  his  own  children  when 
they  had  been  false  to  their  coimtry,  and  had  offended  against  the  law. 

When^'  king  Tarquinius  found  that  the  plot  was  broken  up,  he  persuaded  the 
Hew  th«  iMopie  of  Veu  pcople  of  Ycii  and  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  cities  of  the  Etruscans, 
!^ih?!^L^h![!!^  to  try  to  bring  him  back  to  Rome  by  force  of  arms.  So  thev 
1-Kia.BrutM.wM.iata.  assemblcd  their  armies,  and  Tarquinius  led  them  within  the 
Roman  border.  Brutus  and  PubUus  led  the  Romans  out  to  meet  them,  and  it 
chanced  that  Brutus  with  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  king 
Tarquinius,  with  the  Etruscan  horse,  met  each  other  in  advance  of  the  main 
battles.  Aruns  seeing  Brutus  b  his  kingly  robe,  and  with  the  lictors  of  a  king 
around  him,  levelled  ms  spear,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  him.  Brutus  met 
him,  and  each  ran  his  spear  through  the  body  of  the  other,  and  they  both  fell 
dead.  Then  the  horsemen  on  both  parts  fought,  and  afterwards  the  main  battles, 
and  the  Yeientians  were  beaten,  but  the  Tarquinians  beat  the  Romans,  and  the 
battle  was  neither  won  nor  lost ;  but  in  the  night  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 
wood  that  was  hard  by,  and  it  said,  "  One  man  more**  has  fallen  on  the  part  of 
the  Etruscans  than  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  the  Romans  are  to  conquer  in 
the  war.''  At  this  the  Etruscans  were  afraid,  and  believing  the  voice,  they 
immediately  marehed  home  to  their  own  country,  while  the  Romans  took  up 
Brutus,  and  carried  him  home  and  buried  him ;  and  Publius  made  an  oration  in 
his  praise,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year, 
because  he  had  avenged  Lucretia  well. 

When  Brutus  was  dead,*^  Publius  ruled  over  the  people  himself ;  and  he  began 
HowPubUiiivd«iiatwM  to  build  a  great  and  strong  house  on  the  top  of  the  hDl  Yelia, 
I3S^ii?euiIJh£!  which  looks  down  upon  the  Forum."  This  made  the  people  say, 
^^  "  Publius  wants  to  become  a  king,  and  is  buildbg  a  house  in  a 

strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel  where  he  may  Uve  with  his  guards,  and  oppress 
us."  But  he  called  the  people  together,  and  when  he  went  down  to  them,  the- 
lictors  who  walked  before  hun  lowered  the  rods  and  the  axes  which  they  bore,  to 
show  that  he  owned  the  people  to  be  greater  than  himself.  He  complained  that 
they  had  mistrusted  him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  Yelia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  his  house  should  be  no  strong- 
hold. And  he  called  on  them  to  make  a  law,"  that  whoever  should  try  to  make 
himself  king  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever  would  might  slay  him.  Also, 
that  if  a  magistrate  were  going  to  scourge  or  kill  any  citizen,  he  might  carry  his 
cause  before  the  people,  and  they  shoidd  judge  him.  When  these  laws  were 
passed,  all  men  said,  **  PubUus  is  a  lover  of  the  people,  and  seeks  their  good  :'* 
and  he  was  called  Poplicola,  which  means,  "  the  people's  friend,"  from  that  day 
forward. 

Then  Publius  called  the  people  together**  in  their  centuries,  and  they  chose 
Spurius  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lucretia,  to  be  their  magistrate  for  the  year  in 
the  room  of  Brutus.  But  he.  was  an  old  man,  and  his  strength  was  so  much 
gone,  that  after  a  few  days  he  died.  They  then  chose  m  his  room  Marcus 
Horatius." 

Now  Publius  and  Marcus  cast  lots  which  should  dedicate  the  temple  to  Jupiter 

"  Eminente  animopatrio  inter  publioos  poen®  Palatanejjip  which  the  Via  Sacra  pasfios.    Tht 

ministerium.    livv,  II.  6.  arch  of  l^tos  is  on  the  Velian  Hill. 

»  Livy,  II.  6.  "  Livy,  11.  8. 

*  Uno  plus  Etrascomm  ceddisse  in  acie;  **  livj)  II.  8. 

Tinoere  beilo  Komanum.    Livy,  II.  7.  "  The  treaty  with  Carthage  makes  H.  Hora- 

*'  liyy,  II.  7.  tins  the  colleague  of  Bratos :  another  proof  of 

"  It  18  the  rising  ground  just  under  the  the  irreooncilableness  of  the  common  storf 

with  the  real  but  lost  history. 
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on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  which  king  Tarquinius  had  built ;  and  ^  ^  a«di«tb«  of  tiM 
the  lot  fell  to  Marcus,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  friends  of  ^j^^^^l^i^!^^  ^ 
Pablius.*'  So  when  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the  dedication, 
and  had  bis  band  on  the  door-post  of  the  temple,  and  was  speaking  the  set 
words  of  prayer,  there  came  a  man  running  to  tell  him  that  his  son  was 
dead.  But  be  said,  ''  Then  let  them  carry  him  out  and  bury  him ;"  and  he 
neither  wept,  nor  lamented,  for  the  words  of  lamentation  ought  not  to  be 
spoken' when  men  are  praying  to  the  blessed  gods,  and  dedicating  a  temple 
to  their  honor.  So  Marcus  honored  the  e^ods  above  his  son,  and  dedicated  the 
temple  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol ;  and  his  name  was  recorded  on  the  front  of 
the  temple. 

But  when  kin?  Tarquinius  found  that  the  Veientians  and  Tarquinians  were  not 
able  to  restore  him  to  his  kingdom,  he  went  to  CluMum,"  a  city  in  H«wkfa«p«n 
the  farthest  part  of  Etruria,  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  be-  IS^^'l^  \ 
sought  Lars  Porsenna,"  the  king  of  Clusium,  to  aid  him.  So  For-  "^  "»««"»* 
senna  raised  a  crreat  army,  and  marched  against  Rome,  and  attacked  the  Romans  on 
the  hill  Janicmum,  the  hill  on  the  outside  of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and  he 
droTC  them  down  from  the  hill  into  the  city.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Tiber  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  Etruscans  followed  close  upon  the 
Romans  to  win  the  bridge,  but  a  single  man,  named  Horatius  orthtwMtiijaM^ofH*- 
Cocles,  stood  fast  upon  uie  bridge,  and  faced  the  Etruscans  ;**  >^"*o<'«i^ 
two  others  then  resolved  to- stay  with  him,  Spurius  Lartius  and  Titus  Hermimus ; 
and  these  three  men  stopped  the  Etruscans,  while  the  Romans,  who  had  fled 
over  the  river,  were  busy  m  cutting  away  the  bridge.  When  it  was  nearly  all 
cut  away,  Horatius  made  his  two  companions  leave  him,  and  pass  over  the 
bridge  into  the  city.  Then  he  stood  alone  on  the  bridge,  and  defied  all  the  army 
of  the  Etruscans ;  and  they  showered  their  javelins  upon  him,  and  he  caught 
them  on  his  shield,  and  stood  yet  unhurt.  But  just  as  they  were  rushing  on 
him  to  drive  him  from  his  post  by  main  force,  the  last  beams  of  the  bridge  were 
cut  away,  and  it  all  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  into  the  river;  and  while  the 
Etruscans  wondered,  and  stopped  in  their  course,  Horatius  turned  and  prayed 
to  the  god  of  the  river,  "  0  father'^  Tiber,  I  pray  thee  to  receive  these  arms, 
and  me  who  bear  them,  and  to  let  thy  waters  befriend  and  save  me.'*  Then  he 
leapt  into  the  river;  and  though  the  darts  fell  thick  around  him,  yet  they  did 
not  hit  him,  and  he  swam  across  to  the  city  safe  and  sound.*^  For  this  the 
Romans  set  up  his  statue  in  the  comitium,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  as  he 
could  drive  the  plough  round  in  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 

But  the  Etruscans  still  lay  before  the  city,  and  the  Romans  suffered  much 
from  hunger.  Then  a  young  man  of  noble  blood,  Caius  Mucins*  iiowcu»MDd«ieachi 
by  name,  went  to  the  senate,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  21^*  bUf  ST^SlSrS; 
the  Etruscans,  and  to  slay  king  Porsenna.  So  he  crossed  the  •*»»»«*»■"»••«• 
river  and  made  lys  way  into  the  camp,  and  there  he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  high 
place,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  robe,  and  many  coming  and  gomg  about  him ;  and 
saying  to  himself,  "  This  must  be  king  Porsenna,"  he  went  up  to  his  seat  amidst 
the  crowd,  and  when  he  came  near  to  the  man  he  drew  a  dagger  from  under 
his  garment,  and  stabbed  him.  But  it  was  the  king's  scribe  whom  he  had  slain, 
who  was  the  king's  chief  officer ;  so  he  was  seized  and  brought  before  the  king, 

Livjr,  n.  8.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  iheae 

^  livy,  II.  9.  eventB ;  and  none  can  doabt  that  the  poetioal 

*  **LarB,'^  like  ^^lacumo,"  is  not  an  indi-  story,  whieh  alone  I  am  wishing^  to  preserve, 
▼idnal  name,  bat  expresses  the  rank  of  the  per-  was  that  ffiven  by  Liyr. 

BOD.  like  Svai,    Micali  connects  it  with  the  Tea-  "  "  A<u>lesoens  nobilis,''  livy,  II.  18.    Nie- 

tomo  word  **  Lord."  bahr  doabts  whether  the  old  stoiy  called  him 

*  Livy,  n.  10.  by  any  other  name  than  Cfuas.     Mucias,  he 
"  **Tiberine  pater,  te  sancto  precor,  hoc  thinks,  was  a  later  addition :  becaosetiieMadi 

anna  et  banc  militem  propitio  flamine  aoci-    had  the  ssme  cognomen  or  Scfevola;  and  he 
|ba."    liyy,  II.  10.  considers  it  inconsistent,  becaose  the  Madi 

*  Polybius  Bays  that  he  was  kiUed,  VI.  56.    were  plebeians. 
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and  the  guards  threatened"  hun  with  sharp  torments,  cmless.  he  would  answer 
all  theii  questions.  But  he  said,  '*  See  now,  how  little  I  care  for  your  torments;^ 
and  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire  that  was  burning  there  on  the  altar, 
and  he  did  not  move  it  till  it  was  quite  consumed.  Then  king  Porsenna  mar- 
yelled  at  his  courage,  and  said,  "  Go  thj  way,  for  thou  hast  harmed  thyself 
more  than  me ;  and  thou  art  a  brave'  man,  and  I  send  thee  back  to  Rome  unhurt 
and  free."  But  Gaius  answered^  "  For  this  thou  shalt  get  more  of  my  secret 
than  thy  tortures  could  have  forced  from  me.  Three  hundred  noble  youths  of 
Rome  have  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  take  thy  life.  Mne  was  the  frrst 
adventure ;  but  the  others  will  each  in  his  turn  lie  in  wut  for  thee.  I  warn  you, 
therefore,  to  look  to  thyself  well."  Then  Gains  was  let  go,  and  went  back  again 
into  the  city. 

But /king  Porsenna  was  greatly  moved,''  and  made  the  Romans  offm  of  peace. 
Of  tiM  Dwto  b*.  ^  which  they  listened  gladly,  and  gave  up  the  land  beyond  tho 
MnkfirPonniMHN^  Tibor,  which  had  been  won  in  former  times  from  the  Yeientians ; 
yryyirito/  tb^wtiOM  aud  he  gave  back  to  them  the  hill  Janiculum.  Besides  this,  the 
Romans  gave  hostages  to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens, 
children  of  noble  fathers,  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  truly  keep  the  peace 
which  they  had  made.  But  it  chanced,  as  the  camp  of  the  Etruscans  was  near 
the  Tiber,  that  Gioelia,  one  of  the  maidens»^  escaped  with  her  feUows,  and  fled  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  and  as  the  Etruscans  pursued  them,  Gloelia  spoke  to  the 
other  maidens^  and  persuaded  them,  and  they  rushed  all  into  the  water,  and 
swam  across  the  river,  and  got  safely  over.  At  this  king  Porsenna  marvelled 
more  than  ever,  and  when  the  Romans  sent  back  Gloria  and  her  fellows  to  him, 
for  they  kept  their  faith  truly,  he  bade  her  go  home  free,  and  he  gave  her  some  of 
the  youths  also  who  were  hostages,  to  choose  whom  she  would ;  and  she  chose 
those  who  were  of  tenderest  age,  and  king  Porsenna  set  them  free,  ^en  the 
Romans  gave  lands  to  Garas,  and  set  up  a  statue  of  Glcelia  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  Sacred  Way ;  and  king  Porsenna  led  away  his  army  homein  peace. 

After  this  king  Porsenna''  made  war  against  the  Latins,  and  his  army  was 
iioir  iwqnioinf  ttagiu  bcateu,  aud  fled  to  Rome;  and  the  Romans  received  themlondlj, 
for  M  torn  ^utim.  ^^^  ^j^|^  ^^^  ^  thofic  who  wcro  wouudsd,  and  sent  them  bade 
safe  to  king  Porsenna.  For  this  the  king  ^e  back  to  the  Romans  all  the  rest 
of  their  hostages  whom  he  had  still  with  ham,  and  ako  the  land  which  they  had 
won  from  the  Yeientians.  So  Tarquinhis,  seeing  that  there  was  no  more  hope 
of  aid  from  king  Porsenna,  left  Glusium  and  went  to  Tusculum  of  the  Latins ; 
for  Mamilius  Octavius,  the  chief  of  tho  Tusculans,  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Latins  would  restore  him  to  Rome,  for  their  cities  were  many, 
and  when  he  had  been  kin^  he  had  favored  them  rather  than  the  Romans. 

So  after  a  time  thirty  dties  of  the  Latins  jomed  together  and  made  Octavius 
or  th«  war  b«twMii  (iM  ^*"^"®  ^^^  general,  and  declared  war  against  the  Romans. 
R<nJ!sttldLatint«nM.  Now  Publius  Valcrius  was  dead,  and  the  iU>mans  so  loved  and 
cMBtofTarqubiw.  houorcd  him  that  they  buried  him  within  the  city,'*  near  the  hiU 
Velia,  and  all  the  matrons  of  Rome  had  mourned  for  him  for  a  whole  year :  also 
because  the  Romans^^  had  the  Sabines  for  their  enemies  as  well  as  the  Latins, 
they  had  made  one  man  to  be  their  mkr  for  a  time  instead  of  two ;  and  he  was 
called  the  Master  of  the  people,  or  the  commander,  and  he  had  all  the  power 
which  the  kings  of  Rome  had  m  times  past.  So  Aulus  Postumius  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  people  at  this  tnhe,  and  Htus  ^butius  was  the  chief  or  Master  of 
the  horsemen ;  and  they  led  /)ut  the  whole  force  of  the  Romans,  and  met  the 
Latins  by  the  lake  Regius,  in  the  country  of  Tusculum ;  and  Tarquinius  himself 

"  Here  I  have  Mowed  IHo&vbItib  rather  than  **  Livy,  II.  18. 

Livy,  because  in  livy^e  atoiy  Mueiua  tells  For-  "  Idvy,  II.  14, 15. 

senna  in  reward  of  his  generosity  no  more  than  "  Flutwreh  in  PubUcoIo,  Sd.    Livy,  IL 16. 

he  had  told  him  at  Slst  as  a  meso.  vaoct  to  ""  livy,  II.  18. 
frighten  him. 
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was  with  the  army  of  tbe  Latins,  and  his  son  and  all  the  houses  of  the  Tar- 
quinii :  for  this  was  (beir  kst  hope,  and  fate  was  now  to  determine  whether  the 
Romans  should  be  mled  orer  by  king  Tarqainius^or  whether  thej  should  be  free 
forever. 

There  were  many  Romans  who  had  married  Latin  wiTes,**  and  many  Latins 
who  had  married  wiYes  from  among  the  Romans.  So  before  the  h^  t^o  bomb  w<«n 
war  began,  it  was  resolved  that  the  women  ^  both  sides  might  ;^;:ggj^^^hig; 
leave  their  husbands  if  they  chose,  and  take  their  virgin  daughters  ^  ^'^' 
with  them,  and  return  to  their  own  countiy.  And  all  the.Latm  women,  except 
two,  remained  in  Rome  with  their  husbands :  but  the  Roman  women  loved  Rome 
more  than  their  husbands,  and  took  their  young  daughters  with  them,  and  came 
home  to  the  houses  of  their  fathers. 

Then  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  joined  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus."  There 
ought  you  see  king  .Tarquinius^  though  far  advanced  in  years,  ofth«rMiiMttbbjtiM 
yet  mounted  on  his  hofrse  and  bearing  his  lance  in  his  hand,  as  '^  ^^^^ 
bravely  as  though  he  were  still  younff.  There  was  his  son  Tarquinius,  leading  on 
to  battle  all  the  band  of  the  house  of  the  Tsrquinii,  whom  the  Romans  had  baa- 
ished  for  their  name's  sake,  and  who  thought  it  a  proud  thing  to  win  back  their 
«oimtry  by  theJr  swords,  and  to  become  ^gain  the  rbyal  house,  to  nve  a  king  to 
the  Romans.  1%ere  was  Octavhis  Mamiiius,  of  Tnsculum,  the  leader  of  all  the 
Latins,  who  said,  that  he  would  make  Tarquinius  hia  father  king  once  more  in 
Rome,  and  the  Romans  should  help  the  Latins  in  all  their  ware,  and  Tnsculum 
should  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities,  whose  people  went  up  together  to  sacri- 
fice to  Jupiter  of  the  Latins,  at  his  temple  on  the  high  top  of  iud  mountam  of 
Alba.  And  on  the  side  of  the  Romans  might  be  seen  Aulus  Postumius,  the 
Master  of  the  people,  and  Titus  j£butius,  the  Master  of  the  horsemen.  There 
also  was  !ntus  Herminius,  who  had  fought  on  the  bridge  by  the  side  of  Horatius 
Cocles,  on  the  day  when  they  saved  Rome  from  king  Porsenna.  There  was 
Marcus  Yalerius,  the  brother  of  PubMus,  who  said  he  would  finish  by  the  lake 
Begillus^  the  glorious  work  which  Publius  had  beffun  in  Rome ;  for  Publius  had 
driven  out  Tarquinius  and  his  house,  and  had  made  them  live  as  banished  men» 
mod  now  the^  should  lose  their  lives  as  they  had  lost  their  country.  So  at  the 
first  onset  long  Tarqutnius  levelled  his  lance,  and  rode  against  Aulus ;  and  on 
the  left  of  the  battle,  Titus  ^butius  spurred  his  horse  against  Oetavius  Mamiiius. 
But  king  Tarquinius,  before  he  reached  Aulus,  received  a  wound  in  his  side,  and 
his  followers  gathered  around  him,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  battle.  And  Titus 
and  Oetavius  met  lance  to  lance,  and  Titus  struck  Oetavius  on  the  breast,  and 
Oetavius  ran  his  lance  through  the  arm  of  Titus.  So  Titus  withdrew  from  the 
battle,  for  his  arm  could  no  longer  wield  its  weapcm ;  but  Oetavius  heeded  not 
his  hurt,  but  when  he  saw  his  Latins  giving  ground,  he  called  to  the  banished 
Romans  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  and  sent  them  into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
On  they  rushed  so  fiercely  that  neither  man  nor  hone  could  stand  before  them ; 
for  they  thought  how  they  had  been  driven  from  their  country,  and  spoiled  of 
their  goods,  md  they  said  that  they  would  win  bock  both  that  day  through  the 
blood  of  their  enemies. 

ThenMareus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  PubMus,  levelled  his  ianceaod  rode  fiercely  * 
against  IStns  Tarquinius,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  band  of  the  H«r  tw»  hwiim  •• 
Tarquinii  But  Hntus  drew  back,  and  sheltered  himself  amidst  ^iJ!S!ZltE!Si& 
hia  band ;  and  Marous  rode  after  him  in  his  fury,  and  plunged  ^  ^«~^ 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  a  Latin  ran  his  hmce  into  bis  side  as  he  was 
rushing  on ;  but  his  horse  stayed  not  in  his  career  till  Marcus  dropped  from  him 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Then  the  Romans  feared  yet  more,  and  the  Tarquinii 
ehai^gred  yet  more  vehemently,  tfll  Auks,  the  leader  of  the  Romans,  rode  up  with 

*  IHonyBioB,  VI.  1.  Iknito  (Jeans  cdeeti  legM  «ruit|.aiiudam  intor* 

*  livy,  n.  19.  IM  forenW   JUvy^  IL  SO. 

*  Domestioi  etiAm  glorit  ooeeiuiiiB^  ut  c^Job 
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his  osm  chosen  band ;  and  he  bade  them  level  their  lances,  and  slay  all  whose 
faces  were  towards  them,  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  So  the  Romans 
turned  from  their  flight,  and  Aulus  and  his  chosen  band  fell  upon  the  Tarquinii ; 
and  Aulus  prayed,  and  vowed  that  he  would  raise  a  temple  to  Castor  and  to  Pol- 
lux,^ the  twin  heroes,  if  they  would  aid  him  to  win  the  battle ;  and  he  promised 
to  his  soldiers  that  the  two  who  should  be  the  first  to  break  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  should  receive  a  rich  reward.  When  behold,  there  rode  two  horsemen  at 
the  head  of  his  chosen  band,*  and  they  were  taller  and  fairer  than  after  the  stat- 
ure and  beauty  of  men,  and  they  were  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  their 
horses  were  white  as  snow.  Then  there  was  a  fierce  battle  when  Octavius,  the 
leader  of  the  Latins,  came  up  with  aid  to  rescue  the  Tarquinii ;  for  Titus  Hermin- 
ius  rode  against  him,  and  ran  his  wear  through  his  body,  and  slew  him  at  one 
blow ;  but  as  he  was  spoiling  him  of  his  arms,  he  himself  was  struck  by  a  javelin^ 
and  he  was  borne  out  of  the  fight  and  died.  And  the  two  horsemen  on  white 
horses  rode  before  the  Romans;  and  the  enemy  fled  before  them*  and  the  Tar- 
quinii were  beaten  down  and  slain,  and  Titus  Tarquinius  was  slain  among  them ; 
and  the  Latins  fled,  and  the  Romans  followed  them  to  their  camp,  and  the  two 
horsemen  on  white  horses  were  the  first  who  broke  into  the  camp.  But  when  the 
camp  was  taken,  and  the  battle  was  fully  won,  Aulus  sought  for  the  two  horse- 
men to  give  them  the  rewards  which  he  had  promised ;  and  they  were  not  found 
either  amongst  the  living  or  amongst  the  dead,  only  there  was  seen  imprinted* 
on  the  hard  black  rock^  the  mark  of  a  horse's  hoof,  which  no  earthly  horse  had 
ever  made ;  and  the  mark  was  there  to  be  seen  in  after  ages.  And  the  battle  was 
ended,  and  the  sun  went  down. 

Now  they  knew  at  Rome*  that  the  armies  had  jomed  battle,  and  as  the  day  . 
iiowth  (woborwmcn  ^^^^  ftway  all  mcu  longed  for  tidings.     And  the  sun  went  down, 
•jJUwli*!?  aSSria  and  suddenly  there  were  seen  in  the  forum  two  horsemen,  taller  and 
tb^t't£'°&itu«  vu  fairer  than  the  tallest  and  fairest  of  men,  and  they  rode  on  white 
**""  horses,  and  they  were  as  men  just  come  from  the  battle,  and  their 

horses  were  all  bathed  in  foam.  They  alighted  by  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  a 
spring  of  water  bubbles  up  from  the  ground  and  fills  a  small  deep  pool.  There 
they  washed  away  the  stains  of  the  battle,  and  when  men  crowded  round  them, 
and  asked  for  tidings,  they  told  them  how  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  how 
it  was  won.  And  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  from  the  forum,  and 
were  seen  no  more ;  and  men  sought  for  them  in  every  place,  but  they  were  not 
found. 

Then  Aulus  and  all  the  Romans  knew  how  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  twin  heroes, 
homiMnw«f«  ^^  heard  his  prayer,  and  had  fought  for  the  Romans,  and  had  van- 
tht  i^hHS^cUSi  quished  their  enemies,  and  had  been  the  first  to  break  into  the  ene- 
*"'   '  "**  mies*  camp,  and  had  themselves,  with  more  than  mortal  speed, 

borne  the  tidings  of  their  victory  to  Rome.  So  Aulus  built  a  temple  according  to 
his  vow  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  gave  rich  offerings ;  for  he  said,  "  These  are  the 
rewards  which  I  promised  to  the  two  who  should  first  break  into  the  enemies' 
camp ;  and  the  twin  heroes  have  won  them,  and  they  and  no  mortal  men  have 
^  won  the  battle  for  Rome  this  day." 

So  perished  the  house  of  the  Tarquinii,  in  the  great  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus, 
How  T««iuini>  aftor  ^^^  »!!  ^hc  SOUS  of  king  Tarquinius,  and  his  son-in-law,  t)ctavius 
ilirS  cJli.*^  Mamilius,  were  slain  on  that  battle-field.  Thus  king  Tarquinius  saw 
''*^-  tlie  ruin  of  all  his  family  and  of  all  his  house,  and  he  was  left  alone, 

utterly  without  hope.     So  he  went  to  Cumie,*  a  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  there  he 

**  Llvy,  IT.  20.  under  La  Colonna,  Labicum,  to  the  ordlnarr 

^  Dionysius,  VI.  18.  level  of  the  Campagna,  in  going  to  Rome.    (A* 

**  Cicero,  de  Natorft  Deorum,  III.  6.  oero  speaks  of  the  mark  being  vialblo  '^  in  sili- 

**  Tlie  lake  of  Begillus  is  now  a  small  and  ce  j"  and  sUez  is  the  name  given  bv  the  BomaQ 

weedy  pool  surrounded  by  crater-like  banks,  wntera  to  the  lava  and  basalt  of  tne  neighbor* 

and  witK  much  lava  or  basalt  about  it.  situated  hood  of  Rome. 

at  some  height  above  the  pUun  on  the  right  hand  ^  Dionysius,  VI.  1 8. 

of  the  road  as  you  descend  fix>m  the  high  ground  *  Livy,  II.  21. 
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died.  And  thus  the  deeds  of  Tarquinius  and  of  the  wicked  Tullia,  and  of  Sextos 
their  son,  were  visited  upon  their  own  heads ;  and  the  Romans  lived  in  peace,  and 
none  threatened  their  freedom  any  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BOlfE  AFTER  THE  END  OF  THE  MONARCHY— THE  DICTATORSHIP— THE  TRIB- 
T7NES  OF  THE  COMMONS. 


x^o2  larf^*^*.— Hkbodot.  HI.  81.  


Men  love  to  complete  what  is  imperfect,  and  to  realize  what  is  imaginary. 
The  portraits  of  king  Fergus  and  his  successors  in  Holyrood  palace  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
were  an  attempt  to  give  suhstance  to  the  phantom  names  of  the  mumi^uidSL. 
early  Scotch  story ;  those  of  the  fomiders  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  ***"" 
ihe  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  library  betray  the  tendency  to  make  much  out  of  little, 
to  labor  after  a  full  idea  of  those  who  are  only  known  to  us  by  one  particular  ac- 
tion of  their  lives.  So  it  has  fared  with  the  earlv  history  of  Rome ;  Komulus  and 
Nnma  are  like  king  Fergus ;  John  of  Balliol,  and  Walter  of  Merton,  are  the  coun- 
terparts of  Servius  TuUius,  and  Brutus,  and  Poplicola.  Their  names  were  known, 
and  their  works  were  living;  and  men,  longing  to  image  them  to  their  minds  more 
completely,  made  up  by  mvention  for  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  composed  in 
one  case  a  pretended  portrait,  in  the  other  a  pretended  history. 

Theve  have  been  hundreds,  doubtless,  who  nave  looked  on  the  portrait  of  John 
of  Balliol,  and,  imposed  upon  by  the  name  of  portrait  and  by  its  being  the  first  in 
a  series  of  pictures  of  which  the  greater  part  were  undoubtedly  copied  from  the 
life,  have  never  suspected  that  the  painter  knew  no  more  of  the  real  features  of 
hb  subject  than  they  did  themselves.  So  it  is  that  we  are  deceived  by  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  wears  the  form  of  annals,  it  professes 
to  mark  accurately  the  events  of  successive  years,  and  to  dbtinguish  them  by  the 
names  of  the  successive  consuls,  and  it  begins  a  history  which,  going  on  with  these 
same  forms  and  pretensions  to  accuracy,  becomes,  ^ter  a  time,  in  a  very  lanre 
proportion  really  accurate,  and  ends  with  being  as  authentic  as  any  history  in  the 
world.  Yet  the  earliest  annals  are  as  unreal  as  John  of  Balliol's  portrait;  there  is 
in  both  cases  the  same  deception.  I  cannot  as  yet  give  a  regular  history' of  the 
Roman  people ;  all  that  can  be  done  with  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  with  the  last  of  the  monarchy,  is  to  notice  the  origin  and  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions, and  for  the  rest,  to  be  contented  with  that  faint  outline  which  alone  can 
be  relied  upon  as  real. 

The  particulars  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and  his  family  and 


ex- 


house,  can  only  be  given,  as  they  already  have  been,  in  their  poeti- 
cal form.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  none  of  them  are  historical,  ^ttSi^^bTif  •".- 
but  we  cannot  distinguish  what  are  so.  But  we  may  be  certain,  '"'"'*"  *^^"''"""*' 
whether  Brutus  belonged  to  the  commons,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  or  not,  that  the 
commons  immediately  after  the  revolution  recovered  some  of  the  rights  of  winch 
the  last  king  had  deprived  them ;  and  these  rights  were  such  as  did  not  inteifere 
with  the  political  ascendancy  of  the  patricians,  but  yet  restored  to  the  commons 
their  character  of  an  order,  that  is,  a  distinct  body  with  an  internal  organization 
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of  its  own.  The  commons  again  chose  their  judges  to  dedde  ordinary  civil  causes^ 
when  both  parties  belonged  to  their  own  order,  and  they againmet  in  thdr  Com- 
pitalia  and  Paganalia,  the  common  festi?iik<of  the  mhabitants  of  the  same  ndgh- 
Whood  in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  They  also  gained  the  important  privilege 
of  being,  even  in  criminal  matters,  judges  of  their  own  members,  in  case  of  an 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  As  a  burgher  might  appeal  to  the 
people  or  great  council  of  the. burghers,  so  a  commoner  might  appeal  to  the  com- 
mons assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  thus  in  thb  respect  the  two  orders  of  the  nation 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  is  said  also  that  a  OTeat  many  of  the  rich- 
est families  of  the  commons  who  belonged  to  the  centuries  of  knights,  or  horsemen, 
were  admitted  as  new  patrician  houses  into  the  oroer  of  the  patricians,  or  burghers, 
or  people  of  Rome ;  for  I  must  again  observe,  that  the  Roman  people  or  burghers, 
and  the  Roman  commons,  will  st^  for  a  long  period,  require  to  be  carefully  dts- 
tinguished  from  each  other. 

in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  Romans  still  possessed  the  domin- 
ion enjoyed  by  their  kine:;  all  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  as 
Rom*.  Rupture  of  (h«  wc  havo  already  seen,  were  subjected  to  them  as  far  as  Terracma. 
*?■•  Z^  wrriior/  00  Witfam  twclvo  vcars,  we  cannot  certainly  say  how  much  sooner, 

the  riiHit  bank  of  the      .  «  *     "^  .1  j       ^         mi  •     •         "^  m      •    .    n'    'n       .^ 

T«j»|rM^jaw«»  by  thcsc  wcrc  all  become  mdepcndent.     This  is  easily  mtelligible,  if  we 
'"'"'  only  take  into  account  the  loss  to  Rome  of  an  able  and  absolute 

king,  the  natural  weakness  of  an  unsettled  government,  and  the  distractions  pro- 
duced by  the. king's  attempts  to  recover  his  throne.  The  Latins  may  have  held, 
as  we  are  told  of  the  Sabines*  in  thisTery  time,  that  their  dependent  alliance  with 
Rome  had  been  concluded  with  king  Tarquinius,  and  that  as  he  was  king  no 
longer,  and  as  his  sons  had  been  driven  out  with  him,  all  covenants  between  La- 
tium and  Rome  iuui  become  null  and  void.  But  It  is  possible  also,  if  the  chro- 
nology of  the  common  story  of  these  times  can  be  at  all  depended  on,  that  the 
Latin  cities  owed  their  independence  to  the  Etruscan  conquest  of  Rome.  For  that 
war,  which  has  been  given  in  its  poetical  version  as  the  war  with  Porsenna,  was 
really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  £truscan  power  upon  the  nations  southward  of 
Etruria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay  the  Romans.  In  the  very  next  year  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kinsr,  according  to  the  common  story,  and  certainly  at  some 
time  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  Etruscans  fell  upon 
Rome.  The  result  of  the  war  is,  indeed,  as  strangely  disguised  in  the  poetical 
story  as  Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spain  is  in  the  romances.  Rome  was  com- 
pletely conquered ;  all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  won  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  was  now  lost.'  Rome  itself  was  surrendered  to  the  Etruscan  cop- 
queror  ;*  his  sovere^ty  was  fully  acknowledged,'  the.Romans  gave  up  their  arms 
and  recovered  their  city  and.  territory  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  use  of  iron' 
except  for  implements  of  agriculture.  But  this  bondage  did  not  last  long :  the 
Etruscan  power  was  broken  oy  a  great  defeat  sustained  before!  Aricia ;  for  after 
the  fall  of  Rome  the  conquerors  attacked.Latium»  and  while  besi^ng  Aricia,  the 
united  *force  of.  the  Latin  cities,  aided  by  the  Greeks^  of  Cumae,  succeeded  in  de- 

*  Abcas  jttfl  rfiy  mfifitlXAimv.    Dionysiiu,  V.  8.     **  Deditio^'  meant  may  be  leen  by  tho  form  pre 
■  Bionvsius,  V.  40.  served  by  Livy,'  I.  88. 

'  ThJuB  IS  confessed  in  tho  poetical  story :  only  ^  The  Benato,«ayB  DionyBins,  V.  84^  voted  him 

it  is  added  that  Porsenna,  out  of  admiration  for  an  ivorv  throne,  a  soeptaro,  a  goldra  crown,  and 

the  Bomans,  gave  the  conquered  land  back  triumpnal  robe. .  These  very  same  honors  had 

again  to  them  after  tho  war.    Bat  Niebuhr  has  been  voted,  aocording  to  the  same  writer,  to  the 

well  observed  that  the  Boman  local  tribes,  which  Boman  king  Ttorqniniiia  Priscns  by  tho  Etras- 

were  thirty  in  mimber  in  the  days  of  Ser.  Tul*  earn,  as  an  aoknowledgment  of  his  sopromacy 

Ims,  appear  redaced  to  twenty  m  tiie  earliest  III.  62.                                                               i 

mention  of  them  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquih-  *  Flihy,  XXXIV.  14.    In  fcedeee  quod  ezpolj- 

ins ;  and  it  appears  firom  tho  aooonnt  of  the  Vei^  sis  r^boa  populo  Bomano  dedit  Pors^na,  no4> 

entian  war  01271,  thatthe  Boman  territory  could  minatun.  comprchensum  invenlmus^  ne  ferrfe 

not  then  have  extended  much  beyond  the  hill  nisi  in  agricolturft  uterentur.  Compare  1  SamucH 

Janictilum.  xiii.  19,eao.    These  passagas  frotd  Tacitns  an4} 

*  Tacitus.  Histor.  III.  78.  Sedem  Jovis  op-  PUny  were  flfst  noticed  by  Beaufort  in  his  Essaji^ 
timi  mazimi,-^aam  non  Porsenna  dedit&  urbe,  on  tne  Uncertainty  of  the  Early  Boman  Hbtory  ] 
Deque  GaUi  oaptA,  temeraro  potniasent.    What  ^  Dionysins,  V.ilt;  etrVU.  8-11.                     ' 
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stroying  their  army,  and  in  confining  their  power  to  th^ir  own  side  of  the  Tiber.  Still, 
however,  the  Romans  did  not  recover  their  territory  on  the  right  hank  of  that 
river,  and  the  number  of  their  tribes,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was  consequently 
lessened  bv  one  third,  being  reduced  from  thirty  to  twenty. 

Thus,  within  a  short  time  after  the  banishment  of  the  last  king,  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  territory  on  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  their  E«u(io«it  a  a«M 
dominion  over  Latium.  A  third  people  were  their  immediate  neigh-  ^'^  ^  ■'**'*^ 
bora  on  the  northeast,  the  Sabines.  The  cities  of  the  Sabines  reached,  says  Yarro, 
from  Reate,  to  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  from  Rome,  that  is,  according 
to  the  varying  estimate  of  a  day's  journey,'  either  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  sta- 
dia, about  ten  or  twelve  miles.  But  with  the  more  distant  Sabines  of  Reate,  and 
the  high  valley  of  the  Yelinus,  our  history  has  yet  no  concern.  The  line  of  mount- 
ains which  stretches  from  Tiber  to  the  neighborhood  of  Namia  was  a  natural 
division  between  those  Sabines  who  lived  within  it,  and  those  who  had  settled 
without  it,  in  the  lower  country  nearer  Rome.  These  last  were  the  Sabines  of 
Cures,'  twenty-four  miles  from  Rome,  of  Eretum,  five  miles  nearer  to  it,  of  No- 
mentom,  about  the  same  distance,  of  Collatia  and  Regillus,  southward  of  the  Anio, 
and  in  the  midst  of  Latium ;  and  at  a  more  ancient  period,  these  same  Sabines 
possessed  Crustumerium,  Csenina,  Antemnse,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  two  of  the  very 
bills  which  afterwards  made  up  the  city  of  Rome.  But  living  so  near  to  or  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  Latins,  these  more  lowland  Sabines  had  become  in  some  de- 
gree Latiniased,  and  some  of  their  cities  partook  in  the  worship  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine,"  together  with  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
king  of  Rome.  Perhaps  they  also  were  his  dependent  allies,  and,  like  the  Latins, 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Rome  immediately  after  his  expulsion.  At  any  rate, 
we  read  of  a  renewal  of  wars  between  them  and  the  Romans  four  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  and  it  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Attus  Clausus," 
a  citizen  of  Regillus,  as  he  strongly  opposed  the  war,  was  banished  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  went  over  to  the  Romans  with  so  large  a  train  of  followers,  that  he 
was  himself  received  immediately  as  a  burgher,  gave  his  name  to  a  new  tribe, 
which  was  formed  out  of  those  who  went  over  with  him,  and  obtained  an  assign- 
ment of  lands  beyond  the  Anio,  between  Fidence  and  Ficulea.  But  when  we  read 
of  the  lake  Regillus  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tusculum,"  and  when  we  also 
find  Nomentum  included  amongst  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latins,  which  concluded 
the  grreat  alliance  with  Rome,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius  Cassius,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  lowland  Sabines  about  this  dme  were  forced  to  join  themselves 
some  with  the  Romans  and  some  with  the  Latins,  bein^  pressed  by  both  on  dif- 
ferent quarters,  when  the  alliance  between  the  three  nations  was  broken  up.  Thus 
Collatia,  Regillus,  and  Nomentum  fell  to  the  Latins ;  and  then  it  may  well  have 
happened  t^t  the  Claudii  and  Postumii,  with  their  followers,  may  have  preferred 
the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latin,  and  thus  removed  themselves  to  Rome ;  while 
if  Niebuhr's  conjecture  be  true,  that  the  Crustuminian  tribe  as  well  as  the  Clau- 
dian  was  created  at  this  time,  we  might  suppose  that  Crustumeria,  and  other  Sa. 
bine  cities  in  its  neighborhood,  whose  very  names  have  perished,  united  themselves 
rather  with  the  Romans :  certain  it  is  that  from  this  time  forward  we  hear  of  no 
Sabine  city  nearer  to  Rome  than  Eretum,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  nine- 
teen miles  distant  from  it.  It  is  certain  also  that  the  first  enlargement  of  the 
Roman  territory,  after  its  great  diminution  in  the  Etruscan  war,  took  place  towards 
the  northeast,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio ;  and  here  were  the  lands  of  the 
only  new  tribes  that  were  added  to  the  Roman  nation,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years"  after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth. 

*  HerodotUB  rockons  the  day's  journey  in  one       *  As  appears  from  the  story  in  livy,  I.  45» 
place  at  two  hondred  stadia,  fV.  801,  and  in  an-       "  livy,  II.  16.    Dionysins,  V.  40. 

other  place  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia,  V.  58.        ^  Livy,  II.  IS,  ^*ad  ku;um  Begilluni  in  agro 

*  Bunaen.  "  Antichi  Stabiiimenti  ItalicL"  in    Tusculano.^' 

the  "  Annali  dell'  Inatitnto  di  Corrispondfenza  "  The  number  of  tribes  continued  to  be 
Ai^eologioa,"  VoL  VI.  p.  IBS.  '  twenty-one  till  three  years  after  the  invasion  <%\ 
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The  chronolo^  of  this  period  is  confessed  by  Livy*^  to  be  one  mass  of  confa- 
Of  tiM  r«t«iid«d  n  ®*^° '  '^  ^*®  neither  agreed  when  the  pretended  battle  at  the  lake 
tr^  c/ uie  ecom  RegUlos  wds  fought,  noF  when  the  first  dictator  was  created  ;  and 
unnr  IS  par  .  accordinglj,  Dionysius  sets  both  events  three  years  later  than  they 
are  placed  by  Livy.  But  a  far  more  surprising  disorder  is  indicated  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  census,  if  we  may  rely  on  them  as  authentic ;  for  these  make  the 
nuQiber  of  Roman  citizens  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  have  been 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,'^  in  the  year  following  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquinii ;  to  have  risen  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred^*  at 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  again  five  years  later  to  have  sunk  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand.^^  It  should  be  added,  that  these  same  returns  gave 
eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  as  the  number  of  citizens,  at  the  first  census 
of  Servius  Tullius ;  and  for  this  amount  Dionysius  quotes  expressly  the  tables  of 
the  census.  Now,  Niebuhr  rejects  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  as  unhistorical, 
but  is  disposed  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  others.  Yet  surely  if  the  censor's 
tables  are  to  be  believed  in  one  case,  they  may  be  in  the  other ;  a  genuine  record 
of  the  census  of  Servius  Tullius  might  just  as  well  have  been  preserved  as  that  of 
Sp.  Lucretius  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  although 
Dionysius  gives  the  return  of  the  census  taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lartius,  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred,  yet  he  makes  Appius  Claudius,  five 
years  afterwards,  give  the  number  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  ;*'  and  then, 
although  Appius  quotes  this  number  as  applying  to  the  actual  state  of  things, 
yet  the  return  of  the  census,  at  the  end.of  that  same  year,  gives  only  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  actual  tables  of  the  census, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  and  that 
they  were  afterwards  restored  from  the  annalists,  and  from  the  records  of  differ- 
ent families,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  If  this  were  so,  different 
annalists  might  give  different  numbers,  as  they  also  give  the  names  of  consuls  dif- 
ferently ;  and  exaggeration  might  creep  in  here,  as  in  the  list  of  triumphs,  and 
with  much  less  difficulty.  For  although  Kiebuhr's  opinion  is  no  less  probable  than 
ingenious,  that  the  returns  of  the  census  include  the  citizens  of  all  those  foreign 
states  which  enjoyed  reciprocally  with  Rome  each  other's  franchise,  still  the  num- 
bers in  the  period  under  review  seem  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  comm<Mi 
arrangement  of  the  events  of  these  years,  but  with  any  probable  arrangement  that 
can  be  devised.  For  if  the  Latins  and  other  foreigners  are  not  included  in  the 
census  of  Poplicola,  the  number  of  one  himdred  and  thirty  thousand  is  incredibly 
large ;  if  they  are  included,  with  what  other  states  can  we  conceive  the  inter- 
change of  citizenship  to  have  been  contracted  in  the  ten  following  years,  so  ns  to 
have  added  twenty  thousand  names  to  the  return  made  at  the  end  of  that  period? 
I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  second  pretended  census  of  the  com- 
knonwealth,  taken  by  the  dictator  T.  Lai-tius,  which  gives  an  amount  of  one  bun- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  seven  hundred  citizens  within  the  military  age,  is  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  annalist  or  poet,  whoever  he  was,  who  recorded  the  acts  of  the 
first  dictator. 

But  the  really  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  common- 
Trf^  or  dinna  wcalth  Is  tho  tracing,  if  possible,  the  gradual  depression  of  the  com- 
AaK»c«  ibecoouDon*.  jj^q^  jq  ^^j^t  cxtrcmc  pouit  of  mbcry  which  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  tribuneship.  We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
king,  the  conmions  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  revolution ;  but  within  a  few 
years  we  find  them  so  oppressed  and  powerless,  that  their  utmost  hopes  aspired, 

the  Oauls,  when  four  new  ones  wore  added,  rum  modo  sed  etiaxn  anctorum  digerere  poft- 

Livy.  VI.  6.  Bis. 

**  11.  21.  Tanti  errores  implicant  tcmpomm,  "  DionTsius,  V.  20. 
alitor  apud  aUoa  ordinatifl  mogistratibus^  nt  neo  ^  DionyaiuB,  V.  76. 
qui  oonBuIes  Bccandum  qii08<uim,  nee  quid  quo-  "  Dionyaius,  V.  96. 
que  anno  actum  ait,  In  tanU  votuatate  non  rfr-       "*  Dionyaioa,  V.  6. 
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not  to  the  assertion  of  political  equality  with  the  burghers,  but  merely  to  the  ob* 
taiuing  protection  from  personal  injuries. 

The  specific  character  of  their  degradation  is  stated  to  have  been  this :  that  there 
prevailed'^  among  them  severe  distress,  amounting  in  many  cases  to 
actual  ruin;  that  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  poverty,  they  ur,^l°5,IJ  b^SJi 
were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  of  the  burghers ;  that  the 
distress  continuing,  they  became  generally  insolvent ;  and  that  as  the  law  of  debtor 
and  creditor  was  exceedingly  severe,  they  became  liable  in  their  persons  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  burghers,  were  treated  by  them  as  slaves,  confined  as  such  in  their 
workhouses,  kept  to  task-work,  and  often  beaten  at  the  discretion  of  their  task- 
masters. 

In  reading  this  statement,  a  multitude  of  questions  suggest  themselves.  Ex- 
planations and  discussions  must  occupy  a  large  space  in  this  part  of  our  history, 
for  when  the  poetical  stories  have  been  once  given,  there  are  no  materials  left  for 
narrative  or  painting ;  and  general  views  of  the  state  of  a  people,  where  our  means 
of  information  are  so  scanty,  are  little  susceptible  of  liveliness,  and  require  at  every 
step  to  be  defended  and  developed.  The  perfect  character  of  history  in  all  its 
freshness  and  fulness  is  incompatible  with  imperfect  knowledge ;  no  man  can  step 
boldly  or  gracefully  while  he  is  groping  his  way  in  the  dark. 

A  population  of  free  landowners  natuVally  engages  the  imagination ;  but  such 
a  state  of  society  requires  either  an  ample  territory  or  an  uninter-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
rnpted  state  of  peace,  if  it  be  dependent  on  agriculture  alone.  The  ^  th?  mSc  or^d«b«. 
Koman  territory  might  be  marched  through  in  a  day  ;  and  after  m^t^ityh*  SSgiSii'. 
the  overthrow  of  the  powerful  government  of  Tarquinius,  which,  "'"^"^ 
by  the  extent  of  its  dominion,  kept  war  at  a  distance,  the  lands  of  the  Roman 
commons  were  continually  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  their  neighbors,  and  were 
aciuaUy  to  a  large  extent  torn  away  by  the  Etruscan  conquest.  The  burghers 
suffered  less,  because  their  resources  were  greater :  the  public  undivided  land, 
which  they  alone  enjoyed,  was  of  a  very  different  extent  from  the  little  lots  as- 
signed to  each  commoner,  and  besides,  as  being  chiefly  left  in  pasture,  it  suf- 
fered much  less  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  a  burgher's  cattle  might  often 
be  driven  off  in  time  to  one  of  the  neighboring  strongholds,  while  a  commoner's 
com  and  fruit-trees  were  totally  destroyed.  Again,  if  commerce  were  forbidden 
to  a  commoner,  it  certainly  was  not  to  a  burgher ;  and  those  whose  trade  with 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa  was  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  treaty,  were  not,  hke  the  commoners,  wholly  dependent  on  a  favorable 
season,  or  on  escaping  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  neighboring  people. 
Thus  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commoner  would  be  driven 
to  borrow,  and  on  the  other  how  the  burgher  would  be  able  to  lend. 

The  next  step  is  also  plain.     Interest  was  as  yet  wholly  arbitrary ;  and  where 
so  many  were  anxious  to  borrow,  it  was  sure  to  be  high.     Thus  Tb«h<ffhnt«ofiaur. 
again  the  commons  became  constantly  more  and  more  involved  "** 
and  distressed,  while  the  burghers  engrossed  more  and  more  all  the  wealth  of 
the  community. 

Such  a  state  of  things  the  law  of  the  Israelites  had  endeavored  by  every  means 
to  prevent  or  to  mitigate.  If  a  small  proprietor  found  himself  Tb«NT<rit7oftb«kw 
ruined  by  a  succession  of  unfavorable  seasons,  or  by  an  inroad  of  •^*»««'tor«'idcrt4iior. 
the  Phil^tines  or  Midianites,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow  of  his  richer  neighbor, 
the  law  absolutely  forbade  his  creditor  to  take  any  interest  at  all.  If  he  were 
obliged  to  pledge  his  person  for  payment,  he  was  not  to  serve  his  creditor  with- 
out hope,  for  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  at  the  farthest,  he  was  restored  to  his 
freedom,  and  the  whole  of  his  debt  cancelled.  Or  if  he  had  pledged  his  land  to 
his  creditor,  not  only  was  the  right  secured  to  him  and  to  his  relations  of  redeeming 
it  at  any  time,  but  even  if  not  redeemed  it  was  necessarily  to  return  to  him  or  to  hii 

*  Bee  the  story  of  the  old  oentuiion,  in  livy,  II.  28. 
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heirs  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  that  no  Israelite  might  hj  any  distress  be  degraded  for< 
ever  from  the  rank  of  a  freeman  and  a  landowner.  A  far  different  fate  awaited  the 
plebeian  landowner  at  Rome.  When  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  debt  which 
he  could  not  pay»  his  best  resource  was  to  sell  himself  to  his  creditor,  on  the  con- 
dition that  unless  the  debt  were  previously  discharged,  the  creditor,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  stated  term,  should  enter  into  possession  of  his  purchase.  This  was 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  the  entering  into  a  nexum,^  and  the 
person  who  had  thus  conditionally  sold  himself  was  said  to  be  "  nexus."  When 
the  day  came,  the  creditor  claimed  possession,  and  the  magistrate  awarded  it ; 
and  the  debtor,  thus  given  over  to  his  purchaser,  addictus,  passed,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  into  his  power ;  and  as  the  sons  were  considered  their  father's 
property,  they  also,  unless  previously  emancipated,  were  included  in  the  sale, 
and  went  into  slavery  together  with  their  father.  Or  if  a  man,  resolved  not  by 
his  own  act  to  sacrifice  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty,  refused  thus  to  sell 
himself,  or,  in  the  Roman  language,  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  determined  to 
abide  in  his  own  person  the  consequences  of  his  own  debt,  then  he  risked  a  fate 
still  more  fearful.  If,  within  thirty  days  after  the  justice  of  the  claim  had  been 
allowed,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it,  his  creditor  might  arrest  him,  and  bring 
him  before  the  court ;  and  if  no  one  then  offered  to  be  his  security,  he  was  given 
over  to  his  creditor,  and  kept  by  him  in  private  custody,  bound  with  a  chain  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  fed  with  a  pound  of  com  daily.  If  he  still  could  not, 
or  would  not,  come  to  any  terms  with  his  creditor,  he  was  thus  confined  during 
sixty  days,  and  during  this  period  was  brought  before  the  court  in  the  comitium, 
on  three  successive  market-days,  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  declared,  in  order 
to  see  whether  any  one  would  yet  come  forward  in  his  behalf.  On  the  third  mar- 
ket-day, if  no  friend  appeared,  he  was  either  to  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a 
slave  into  a  foreign  land  beyond  the  Tiber ;  that  is,  into  Etruria,  where  there  was 
as  yet  no  interchange  of  franchise  with  Rome,  amidst  a  people  of  a  different  lan- 
guage. Or  if  there  were  several  creditors,  they  might  actually  hew  his  body  in 
pieces ;  and  whether  a  creditor  cut  off  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  than  in  propor- 
tion to  his  debt,'*  he  incurred  no  penalty. 

Aulus  Gellius,  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  the  Antonin^^  declares  that  he  had 
never  heard  or  read  of  a  single  instance  in  which  this  concluding  provision  had 
been  acted  upon.  But  who  was  there  to  record  the  particular  cruelties  of  the 
Roman  burghers  in  the  third  century  of  Rome  ?  and  when  we  are  told  generally 
that  they  enforced  the  law  against  their  debtors  with  merciless  severity,  can  we 
doubt  that  there  were  individual  monsters,  like  the  Shylock  and  Front  de  Boeuf 
of  fiction,  or  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  of  real  history,  who  would  gratify  their  malice 
against  an  obnoxius  or  obstinate  debtor,  even  to  the  extremest  letter  of  the  law  ? 
It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  this  horrible  law  was  continued  in  the  twelve 
tables,  for  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  introduced  there  for  the  first  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  made  part  of  a  code  sanctioned  by  the  commons,  when  they 
were  triumphant  over  their  adversaries.  This  shows,  that  the  extremest  cruelty 
against  an  msolvent  debtor  was  not  repugnant,  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  commons  themselves,  and  confirms  the  remark  of  Gellius,  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  breach  of  faith,  or  a  failure  in  performing 
engagements,  whether  in  private  matters  or  in  public.     It  explains  also  the  long 

"  For  this  ezpUmalion  of  the  term  "  Nexus,"  lock  had  in  hlB  bond  omitted  to  insert.    "  SI 

see  Kiebnhr,  Yd.  L  p.  SOI,  et  seqq.  Ed.  8.  plus  minusve  socnerunt,  se  flmnde  esto^*  ("  so** 

**  See  the  Extracts  from  the  law  of  the  XII.  is  the  old  form  for  "  sine").    Besides,  the  last 

tables  in  A.  Gellius,  XX.  1.  §  46,  et  seoq.  Some  penalty,  reserved  for  him  who  continued  obsti- 

•  modem  writers  have  imagined  that  the  words  nate,  was  likelj  to  be  atrocious  in  its  severity. 

"  partes  secanto"  were  to  be  understood  of  a  What  do  we  think  of  the  **  peine  forte  et  dure" 

division  of  the  debtor's  property,  and  not  of  his  denounced  by  the  English  law  against  a  prisoner 

person.    But  Niebuhr  well  observes,  that  the  who  refhsed  to  plead?  a  penalty  not  repealed  till 

rollowinff  provision  alone  refhtes  such  a  notion;  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  ouite  as 

a  provision  nving  to  the  creditor  that  very  se-  cruel  as  that  of  the  law  of  the  All.  tablee,  and 

'  eurity  in  the  mfliotion  of  hia  cruelty,  which  Shy-  not  less  uigust. 
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patience  of  the  commons  under  their  distress,  and,  when  at  last  it  became  too 
grievous  to  endure,  their  extraordinary  moderation  in  remedying  it.  Severity 
against  a  careless  or  fraudulent  debtor  seemed  to  them  perfectly  just ;  they  only 
desired  protection  in  cases  of  unavoidable  misfortune  or  wanton  cruelty,  and  this 
object  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship,  for  the  trib- 
une's power  of  protection  enabled  him  to  interpose  m  defence  of  the  unfortunate. 
whOe  he  suffered  the  law  to  take  its  course  against  the  obstinate  and  the  dis 
honest. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  naturally  accounts  for  the  political  degrada* 
tion  of  the  commons,  and  the  neglect  of  the  constitution  of  Servms  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
Tullius.  The  Etruscan  conquest  had  deprived  the  Romans  of  their  eMmwi*  >^  £  tfU 
arms :  how,  amidst  such  general  distress,  could  the  commons  again  '"^■"•^  ""  '* 
provide  themselves  with  the  full  arms  of  the  phalanx ;  or  how  could  they  afford 
leisure  for  that  fretjuent  training  and  practice  in  warlike  exercises,  which  were 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  ?  It  may  be  gcma  too  far 
to  say  that  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  was  never  in  use  after  the  establishment 
of  the  commonwealth ;  but  it  clearly  never  existed  in  any  perfection.  It  is  quite 
manifest,  that  if  the  heavy-armed  infantry  had  constituted  the  chief  force  of  the 
nation,  and  if  that  infantry,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  had 
consisted  exclusively  of  the  commons,  the  commons  and  not  the  burghers  would 
soon  have  been  the  masters  of  Rome ;  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  would  have 
drawn  all  power  to  itself,  the  comitia  of  curis  would  have  been  abolished,  as  in- 
compatible with  the  sovereignty  of  the  true  Roman  people.  The  comitia  of  the 
tribes  would  have  been  wholly  superfluous,  for  where  could  the  commons  have 
had  greater  weight  than  in  an  assembly  where  they  formed  exclusively  every 
century  except  six  ?  Whereas  the  very  contrary  to  all  this  actually  happened : 
the  commons  remained  for  more  than  a  century  excluded  from  the  government ; 
the  curiae  retained  all  their  power ;  the  comitia  of  tribes  were  earnestly  desired 
by  the  commons,  as  the  only  assembly  in  which  they  were  predominant ;  and 
when,  after  many  years,  we  can  trace  any  dctmls  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  we 
find  them  in  great  measure  assimilated  to  those  of  the  tribes,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  their  original  constitetion  almost  vanished. 

But  the  comitia  of  centuries  were  not  an  assembly  in  which  the  commons  were 
all-powerfal.  We  are  expressly  told"  that  the  burghers' clients  inintne.  .xtrci..d  br 
voted  in  these  centuries ;  and  these  were,  probably,  become  a  more  !il!i,'^''e'lCS!!l  iHTS 
wealthy  and  a  more  numerous  body,  in  proportion  as  the  commons  o*^*^  •'•"»«'*«• 
became  more  and  more  distressed  and  miserable.  If  a  third  part  of  the  com- 
mons had  lost  their  lands  by  the  event  of  the  Etruscan  war,  if  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rest  were  so  involved  in  debts  that  their  property  was  scarcely  more  than 
nominally  their  own,  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  there  would  be  many  who  would 
voluntarily  become  clients,  in  order  to  escape  from  their  actual  misery.  What 
they  lost,  indeed,  by  so  doing,  was  but  little  in  comparison  of  what  they  gained ; 
they  gave  up  their  order,  they  ceased  to  belong  to  a  tribe,  and  became  personally 
dependent  on  their  patron ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  mi^ht  follow  any  retail 
trade  or  manufacture ;  they  retained  their  votes  in  the  conutia  of  centuries,  and 
were  saved  by  the  protection  of  their  patron  from  all  the  sufferings  which  were 
the  lot  of  the  insolvent  commoner.  For  as  the  patron  owed  his  client  protection, 
he  was  accounted  infamous  if  he  allowed  him  to  be  reduced  to  beggary :  and  thus 
we  read  of  patrons  granting  lands  to  their  clients,  which,  although  held  by  them 
only  at  will,  were  yet,  under  present  curcumstances,  a  far  more  enviable  posses- 
sion than  the  freeholds  of  the  commons.  And  whilst  the  clients  had  thus  become 
more  numerous,  so  they  would  also,  from  the  same  causes,  become  more  wealthy, 
and  a  greater  number  of  them  would  thus  be  enrolled  in  the  higher  classes, 
whilst  the  commons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  continually  sinking  to  the  lower. 

*  TAyjy  IL  64.     Irata  plelxi  interesBe  oonBularibos  oomitiSs  noloit.     Per  patnt,  dieateBqut 
pilram  oonsules  areati. 
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Yet,  amidst  the  general  distress  of  the  commons,  we  meet  with  an  extraordi- 
8e  ioD  ofthB  rich.  "^^  Statement  in  one  of  the  speeches*  in  Dionysius,  that  more  than 
tr'^nS^m  ftom  um  fouT  hundred  persons  had  been  raised  in  one  year  from  the  infan- 
"*"      "  try  to  the  cavalry  service  on  account  of  their  wealth.     This,  strange 

as  it  seems  at  first,  is  probable,  and  full  of  instruction.  When  money  bore  so  hi^h 
a  rate  of  interest,  capital  was  sure  to  increase  itself  rapidly,  and  in  a  time  of  dis- 
tress, whilst  many  become  poorer,  there  are  always  some  also  who,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  become  richer.  The  rich  commons  were  thus  likely  to  increase 
their  fortunes,  whilst  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  were  losing  every  thing. 
It  was,  then,  the  interest  of  the  burghers  to  separate  these  from  the  mass  of  the 
commons,  and  to  place  them  in  a  class  which  already  seems  to  have  acquired  its 
character  of  a  moneyed  and  commercial  interest;  a  class  which  resigned  the 
troubles  and  the  honors  of  political  contests  for  the  pursuit  and  safe  enjoyment 
of  riches.  Further,  the  removal  of  the  richest  commoners  from  the  infantry  ser- 
vice rendered  the  organization  of  the  phalanx  more  and  more  impracticable,  and 
thus  preserved  to  the  burghers,  whether  serving  as  cavalry  or  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, their  old  superiority ;  for  that  the  burghers  in  these  times  did  sometimes 
serve  on  foot,*^  -although  generally  they  fought  en  horseback,  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  story  of  L.  Tarquitius,  whose  poverty,  it  is  said,  had  forced  him  to  do  so, 
but  by  the  legend  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  Caius  Marcius,  and  of  the  three  hun- 
dred Fabii  who  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
occasion  required  it,  they  were  the  principes  in  rich  armor  who  fought  in  the  van 
of  the  infantry,  although,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  fought  on  horseback ; 
and  as  the  infantry  of  the  neighboring  nations  was  not  better  organized  than  their 
own,  the  horsemen  in  these  early  times  are  constantly  described  as  deciding  the 
issue  of  the  battle. 

Thus  the  monarchy  was  exchanged  for  an  exclusive  aristocracy,  in  which  the 
Tba  «T  t  be.  ^^S^^"  ^^  patricians  possessed  the  whole  dominion  of  the  state. 
epme/*ir"^do«w  For,  mixed  as  was  the  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
•xuu>cr»e7.  ^^^  although  the  burghers  through  their  clients  exercised  no  small 

control  over  it,  still  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  intrust  it  with  much  power.  In 
the  election  of  consuls,  the  centuries  could  only  choose  out  of  a  number  of  pa* 
trician  or  burgher  candidates ;  and  even  after  this  election  it  remained  for  the 
burghers  in  their  great  council  in  the  curiae  to  ratify  or  to  annul  it,  by  conferring 
upon,  or  refusing  to  the  persons  so  elected,  '*  the  Imperium  ;*'  in  other  words,  that 
sovereign  power  which  belonged  to  the  consuls  as  the  successors  of  the  kings,  and 
which,  except  so  far  as  it  was  limited  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  circle  of 
one  mile  without  them,  by  the  right  of  appeal,  was  absolute  over  life  and  death. 
As  for  any  legislative  power,  in  this  period  of  the  commonwealth,  the  consuls 
were  their  own  law.  No  doubt  the  burghers  had  their  customs,  which,  in  all 
great  pomts,  the  consuls  would  duly  observe,  because  otherwise,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office,  they  would  be  liable  to  arraignment  before  the  curits,  and  to 
such  punishment  as  that  sovereign  assembly  might  please  to  mflict ;  but  the  com- 
mons had  no  such  security,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  consuls'  judgments  was 
the  particular  grievance  which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  code  of  the 
twelve  tables. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  within  ten  years  of  the  first  institution  of  the  con- 

suls,  the  burghers  found  it  necessary  to  create  a  single  magistrate 

ii;^rtutiraofu^dieM'  with  powcrs  still  more  absolute,  who  was  to  exercise  the  full  sov- 

**"*'*''  erei^ty  of  a  king,  and  even  without  that  single  check  to  which  the 

kings  of  Rome  had  been  subjected.    The  Master  of  the  people,"*  that  is,  of  the 

"  That  of  K.  ValerioB  on  resigning  his  dio-  foot,  are  given  by  Dionysius,  VI.  88,  and  YIU. 

tatonhip  in  the  year  260.     See  Dionysios,  VI.  67,  and  by  Livy,  U.  65.  III.  62.  IV.  88. 

48-46.            ^  •  "  Magiater  populL"    See  Varro,  do  ling. 

"*  Inatanoea  of  battles  won  by  the  cavahy,  Lat.  V.  82.  £d.  Miiller,  et  Festns  in  **  optima 

when  they  had  left  their  horses  and  fought  on  Icz.^* 
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bm^hers,  or,  as  he  was  otherwise  called,  the  Dictator,  was  appointed,  it  is  true, 
for  six  months  only ;  and  therefore  liable,  like  the  consuls,  to  be  arraigned,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  might  have  com- 
mitted during  its  continuance.  But  whilst  he  retained  hb  office  he  was  as  abso- 
lute within  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the  consuls  were  without  them  ;  neither  com- 
moners nor  burghers  had  any  right  to  appeal  from  his  sentence,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  enjoyed  this  protection  m  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  This  last  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  the  original  appointment  of  the  dictator  was  a  meas- 
ure of  precaution  against  a  party  amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  rather  than 
against  the  commons ;  and  gives  a  probability  to  that  tradition*  which  Livy 
'slighted,  namely,  that  the  consuls  who  were  for  the  first  time  superseded  by  "  the 
Master  of  the  burghers,"  were  inclined  to  favor  the  return  of  the  exiled  king.  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  were  the  only  Romans  so  disposed  :  and  if  a  strong  minor- 
ity amongst  the  burghers  themselves,  and  probably  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
mons, were  known  to  favor  the  restoration  of  the  old  government,  it  is  very  intel- 
ligible that  the  majority  of  the  burghers  should  have  resolved  to  strengthen  the 
actual  government,  and  to  appoint  an  officer  who  might  summarily  punish  all  cod* 
spirators,  of  whatever  rank,  whether  belonging  to  the  commons  or  to  the  burghers* 

If  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  the  dictator  because  they  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  appointment  was  liot  left  to  their  free 
choice.*^  One  of  the  consuls  received  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  declared  dic- 
tator from  the  senate ;  he  then  declared  him  dictator,  and  he  was  confirmed  and 
received  the  imperium  by  a  vote  of  the  great  council  of  the  curise.  The  dictator 
must  previously  have  held  the  lughest  magistracy  in  the  state,"  that  is,  he  must 
have  been  praetor,  the  old  title  of  the  consiils.  Thus,  afterwards,  when  the  powers 
of  the  original  prestors  were  divided  between  the  consuls  and  praetors  of  the  later 
eonstitution,  any  man  who  had  been  praetor  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship,  no 
less  than  one  who  had  been  consul. 

Together  with  the  Master  of  the  burghers,  or  dictator,  there  was  always  ap- 
pointeid  the  Master  of  the  knights  or  horsemen.  In  later  times  this  ti,.  ^^mm  or  tkt 
officer  was  always  named  by  the  dictator  himself,  but  at  first  it  k«»w«»uarb<«wi«. 
seems  as  if  both  alike  were  chosen  by  the  senate.  The  Master  of  the  knights 
was  subject,  like  every  other  citizen,  to  the  Master  of  the  burghers ;  but  his  own 
authority  was  equally  absolute  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  that  is,  over  the  knights 
and  the  rest  of  the  commons.  Lydus  expressly  says  that  from  his  sentence  there 
was  no  appeal ;  Yarro  says  that  his  power  was  supreme"  over  the  knights  and 
over  the  accensi ;  but  who  are  meant  by  this  last  term  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  the  commons,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  their  distress,  and  exposed  without  protection  to  the  ca-  a^-^^  at  ib»  tom. 
pricious  cruelty  of  We  bui^hers,  resolved  to  endure  their  degraded  JS^Jd  A*i 
state  no  longer.  The  particulars  of  this  second  revolution  are  as  ««»»«'*»»«»»" 
uncertain  as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  but  thus  much  is  certain, 
and  is  remarkable,  that  the  commons  sought  safety,  not  victory ;  they  desired  to 
escape  from  Rome,  not  to  govern  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the  commons  who  were 
left  m  Rome  gathered  together^  on  the  Aventine,  the  quarter  appropriated  to 
their  order,  and  occupied  the  hill  as  a  fortress ;  but  it  is  universally  agreed  that 
the  most  efficient  part  of  their  body,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  field  as  sol- 
diers, deserted  their  generals,  and  marched  off  to  a  hill*'  beyond  the  Anio ;  that 
is,  to  a  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romanus,  the  proper  territory  of  the 

**  £z  &ctione  Tarquinia  ossent  (oonBules),  id  *  '*  Mogister  equitum,  quod  sammapotestu 

Snoque  enim  traditar,  parnm  creditum   Bit.  hinaaineqaitesetaooensos.''    Yarro,  de  L.  L., 

ivy,  n.  81.  V.  82.  Ed.  MiiUer. 

*^bee  on  this  point  Niebnhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  591,  "  "Piao  auctor  eat  in  Aventinum  aecoaaio- 

et  aeqq.  nem  fhctam.*'    Livy,  II.  82.    Bo  also  Cicero,  de 

••  *^ConflnIape«leg6re."    Livy,  II.  18.    This,  RepubUcA,  H.  88,  and  SaUust,  Fragm.  Hiaior. 

in  the  language  of  the  time,  would  have  been  I.  2. 

"  pnetorioB  legdre."  **  <*  Trana  Anienem  amnem  oat.^*  Livy,  IL  M. 
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burghers,  but  within  the  district  which  had  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  newly 
created  tribes  of  the  commons,  the  Crustuminian."  Here  they  established  them- 
selves, and  here  they  proposed  to  found  a  new  city  of  their  own,  to  which  they 
would  have  gathered  their  families,  and  the  rest  of  their  order  who  were  left 
behind  in  Rome,  and  have  given  up  their  old  city  to  its  original  possessors,  the 
burghers  and  their  clients. 

But  the  burghers  were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  of  the  commons,  as  the 
Egyptians  in  the  like  case  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  and  they  endeavored,  by  every 
means,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  To  show  how  little  the  commons  thought 
of  gaining  political  power,  we  have  only  to  notice  their  demands.  They  required" 
a  general  cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  release  of  all 
those  whose  persons^  in  default  of  payment,  had  been  assigned  over  to  the  power 
of  their  creditors :  and,  further,  they  insisted  on  having  two"  of  their  own  body 
acknowledged  by  the  burghers  as  their  protectors  ;  and  to  make  this  protection 
effectual,  the  persons  of  those  who  afforded  it  were  to  be  as  inviolable  as  those 
of  the  heralds,  the  sacred  messengers  of  the  gods ;  whosoever  harmed  them  was 
to  be  held  accursed,  and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity.  To  these 
terms  the  burghers  agreed ;  and  a  solemn  treaty  was  concluded  between  them 
and  the  commons,  as  between  two  distinct  nations ;  and  the  burghers  swore  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  posterity,  that  they  would  hold  inviolable  the  persons 
of  two  officers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any  commoner  against  a  sentence  of  the 
consul ;  that  is  to  say,  who  might  rescue  any  debtor  from  the  power  of  his  cred- 
itor, if  they  conceived  it  to  be  capriciously  or  cruelly  exerted.  The  two  officers 
thus  chosen  retained  the  name  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  had  borne 
before :  they  were  called  Tribuni,  or  tribe-masters ;  but  instead  of  being  merely 
the  officers  of  one  particular  tribe,  and  exercising  an  authority  only  over  the 
members  of  their  own  order,  they  were  named  tribunes  of  the  commons  at  lai^e, 
and  their  power,  as  protectors  in  stopping  any  exercise  of  oppression  towards 
their  own  body,  extended  over  the  burghers,  and  was  by  them  solemnly  acknowl- 
edged. The  number,  of  the  tribunes  was,  probably,  suggested  by  Uiat  of  the 
consuls ;"  there  were  to  be  two  chief  officers  of  the  commons,  as  there  were  of 
the  burghers. 

When  these  conditions  had  been  formally  agreed  to,  the  commons  returned  to 
Rome.  The  spot  on  which  this  great  deliverance  had  been  achieved  became  to 
the  Romans  what  Runnymede  is  to  Englishmen :  the  top  of  the  hill^  was  left 
forever  unenclosed  and  consecrated,  and  an  altar  was  built  on  it,  and  sacrifices 
offered  to  Jupiter,  who  strikes  men  with  terror  and  again  delivers  them  from 
their  fear ;  because  the  commons  had  fled  thither  in  fear,  and  were  now  return* 
ing  in  safety.     So  the  hill  was  known  forever  by  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Hill. 

"  Hcnoe  Varro  calls  it  "  soAeBsioCrustamo-  and  forwards ;  and  it  maj  have  been  raised  to 

rina,"  de  L.  L.,  V.  81,  Ed.  Miillcr.  ten  in  the  year  261,  when  Sp.  Caasius  was  oon- 

"*  Dionysius,  VI.  88-89.  sul,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  its  original  nun- 

■*  **  Two"  is  the  number  given  by  Piao  (Livy,  ber,  when  his  popular  measures  were  repealed 

II.  68),  and  by  Cicero,  Fragm.  pro  Comelio,  28.  or  set  aside  by  the  opposite  partr.    With  regard 

£d.  Nobb.,  et  de  Bepublicd,  tl.  84.    '^Two,^'  to  the  curiae,  I  Bgree  with  r^iebuhr,  that  tneii 

according  to  Livy  and  Dionysius,  were  origin-  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  tribunes  rnoBl 

ally  created,  and  then  three  more  were  added  to  have  been  rather  a  confirmation  or  rejection  of 

the  number  immediately.    According  to  Piso,  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  than  an  original  elec- 

there  were  only  two  for  the  first  twenty-throe  tion.   This  the  ouriea  would  claim  at  every  eleo- 

years,  and  by  the  Publilian  law  they  became  five,  tion  made  by  the  centuries ;  and  it  was  the  ob- 

Fourteen  years  after  this,  in  297,  the  number,  ject  of  the  Publilian  law  to  get  rid  of  this  claim, 

according  to  livy  and  Dionysius,  was  raised  to  amongst  other  advantages,  by  transferring  the 

ten.  (Livy,  III.  80.  Dionys.  X.  80.)   ButCice-  appointment  to  the  comitia  of  the  tribes, 
ro,  in  his  speech  for  the  tribune  Cornelius,  says       "  Or,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  by  the  number  of 

that  ten  were  chosen  in  the  very  next  year  after  tribes,  at  this  time  reduced  to  twenty-one,  so 

the  first  iustitntion  of  the  office,  and  chosen  by  that  each  decary  of  tribes  should  have  one  trib- 

the  comitia  curlata.    So  groat  are  the  varieties  une  of  its  own.    But  the  odd  number,  twenty* 

in  the  traditions  of  these  times.  Possibly,  how-  one,  may  seem  to  make  against  this  supposition, 
ever,  the  number  really  was  altered  backwards       "  Dionysius,  VI.  90. 
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Thus  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  nation  was  prevented  ;  the  commons  had 
gained  protection;  their  rights  as  an  order  were  again  and  more  fully  recognized ; 
their  oppressions  were  abated ;  better  times  came  to  relieve  their  distress,  and 
they  became  gradually  more  and  more  fitted  for  a  higher  condition,  to  become 
citizens  and  burghers  of  Rome  in  the  fullest  sense,  sharing  equally  with  the  old 
burghers  in  all  the  benefits  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BFUSIUS    GASSIUS— THE  LEA0T7E  WITH  THE  LATINS  AND  HERNICAN&— THE 
AGRABLIN  LAW.— A.  U.  C.  261-869. 


"The  noble  Brotas 
Hath  told  you.  Cssar  wu  ambitions. 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievoos  fault, 
And  grieTously  hath  Ccesar  answered  it.'* 

O!  wpoardrat  red  S^ftov,  Srt  woXtfUKol  yhetrrOf  rvpavvUt  inrt^tvro'  wdvrtt  ii  to9to  Ufmv  M  r«f 
<4/i0O  xtm»3irrtf,  ti  ii  wtarts  ifv  ti  Mx^ua  li  wp6s  rods  wXowtovf, — ^Abistot.  Politic.  V.  6. 

Brutus  and  Poplicola  were  no  doubt  real  characters,  yet  fiction  has  been  so 
busy  with  the^r  actions,  that  history  cannot  venture  to  admit  them  within  her 
own  proper  domain.  By  a  strange  compensation  of  fortune,  the  first  Roman 
whose  greatness  is  really  historical,  is  the  man  whose  deeds  no  poet  sang,  and 
whose  memory  the  early  annalists,  repeating  the  language  of  the  party  who 
destroyed  him,  have  branded  with  the  charge  of  treason,  and  attempted  tyranny. 
This  was  Spurius  Cassius.  Amidst  the  silence  and  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he 
b  known  as  the  author  of  three  works  to  which  Rome  owed  all  her  future  great- 
ness ;  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  his  second  consulship,  m  his 
third  he  concluded  the  league  with  the  Hemicans,  and  procured,  although  with 
the  price  of  his  own  life,  the  enactment  of  the  first  agrarian  law. 

I.  We  know  that  the  Latins  were  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth 
subject  to  Rome.  We  know  that  almost  immediately  afterwards  j,„^  ^^  ^  1,1. 
they  must  have  become  independent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  ^ 
may  have  aided  the  Tarquinu  in  some  of  their  attempts  to  effect  their  restoration. 
^  But  the  real  details  of  this  period  cannot  be  discovered :  this  only  is  certain, 
that  in  the  year  of  Rome  261,  the  Latin  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  old 
national  number  of  thuty  cities,  concluded  a  league  with  Rome  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality ;  and  the  record  of  this  treaty,  which  existed  at  Rome  on  a 
brazen  pillar^  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  contained  the  name  of  Spurius  Cassius, 
as  the  consul  who  concluded  it,  and  took  the  oaths  to  the  Latin  deputies  on 
behalf  of  the  Romans.  It  may  be  that  the  Roman  burghers  desired  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Latins  against  their  own  commons,  and  that  the  fear  of  this  imion 
led  the  commons  at  the  Sacred  Hill  to  be  content  with  the  smallest  possible  con- 
cessions from  their  adversaries  ;  but  there  was  another  cause  for  the  .alliance,  no 
less  natural,  in  the  common  danger  which  threatened  both  Rome  and  Latium 
from  the  growing  power  of  their  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
nations  of  the  w£quians  and  the  Yolscians. 
The  thuly  cities  which  at  this  time  formed  the  Latin  state,  and  concluded  the 

'CSMroproBalbo,  ^.    li^y,  II.  88. 
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A.U  c  861  Th«ttib  ^^S^®  ^*'^  Rome,  were  these :'  Ardea,  Aricia,  Bo.illse,  Buben- 
tf  rt«tei  jf  Li«nu"  turn,  Comiculum,  Carventum,  Circeii,  CorioH,  Corbio,  Cora,  For- 
tuna  or  Foretii,  Gabu,  Laurentum,  Lanuvium,  Lavinium,  Lavici, 
Nomentiim,  Norba,  Prseneste,  Pedum,  Querquetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptja,  Setia, 
Tellena,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria,  Tricrinum,  Velitrae.  The  situation  of  several 
of  these  places  is  unknown ;  still  the  list  clearly  shows  to  how  short  a  distance 
from  the  Tiber  the  Roman  territory  at  this  time  extended,  and  how  little  was 
retained  of  the  great  dominion  enjoyed  by  the  last  kings  of  Rome.  Between 
this  Latin  Confederacy  and  the  Romans  there  was  concluded  a  perpetual  league :' 
"  There  shall  be  peace  between  them  so  long  as  the  heaven  shall  keep  its  place 
above  the  earth,  and  the  earth  its  place  below  the  heaven :  they  shall  neither 
bring  nor  cause  to  be  brought  any  war  against  each  other,  nor  give  to  each 
other's  enemies  a  passage  through  their  land ;  they  shall  aid  each  other  when 
attacked  with  all  their  might,  and  aU  spoils  and  plunder  won  by  their  joint  arms 
shall  be  shared  equally  between  them.  Private  causes  shall  be  decided  within 
ten  days,  in  the  courts  of  that  city  where  the  business  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  dispute  may  have  taken  place.  Further,  it  was  agreed  that  the  command 
of  the  Roman  and  Latin  armies,  on  their  joint  expeditions,  should  one  yeai^  be 
given  to  the  Roman  general,  and  another  to  the  Latin :  and  to  this  league  nothing 
was  to  be  added,  and  nothing  taken  away,  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
Romans  and  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Latins. 

II.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  same  Spurius  Cassius,  in  his  third  consulship,* 
A.  u.  c.  368.  LengiM  concludcd  a  similar  league  with  the  cities  of  the  Hernicans.  The 
with  the  H«Tni«aii*.  Hcmicans  were  a  Sabine,  not  a  Latin  people,  and  their  country 
lay  chiefly  in  that  high  valley  which  breaks  the  line  of  the  Apennines  at  Praeneste, 
and  running  towards  the  southeast,  falls  at  last  into  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  The 
number  of  their  cities  was  probably  sixteen ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Anagnia, 
Verulae,  Alatrium,  and  Ferentmum,  the  names  of  all  are  unknown  to  us.  They, 
like  the  Latins,  had  been  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome  under  the  last  Tarquinius ; 
they,  too,  had  broken  off  this  connection  after  the  establishment  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  now  renewed  it  on  more  equal  terms  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  iEquians  and  Yolscians.  The  situation  of  their  country,  indeed,  rendered 
their  condition  one  of  peculiar  danger;  it  lay  interposed  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
country  of  these  enemies,  having  the  ^Equians  on  the  north,  and  the  Yolscians 
on  the  south,  and  communicating  with  the  Latin  cities  and  with  Rome  only  by 
the  opening  in  the  Apennines  already  noticed  under  the  citadel  of  Prseneste. 

*  Dionysius,  V.  61.  I  have  followed  tlie  read-  and  only  gives  an  additionid  proof  of  tho  systo- 
ings  of  tlie  Vatican  MS.  griven  in  the  various  matio  falsehood  of  the  Roman  annals  in  their 
reading  in  Reisko^s  Edition,  with  Niebohr's  accounts  of  the  relations  of  Rome  with  foreign- 
oorrections^  Vol.  II.  p.  19,  2d  £d.  ers.    It  is  true  that  the  words  of  Cincius,  "  quo 

*  Dionysius,  VI.  95.  anno,''  do  not  expressly  assert  that  the  com- 

*  Cindus  de  Consulum  Potcstate,  quoted  by  mand  was  hdd  by  a  Roman  everjr  other  year ; 
FeetuB  in  **  PrsBtor  ad  Portam."  Tne  whole  and  it  may  be  that  after  the  Hernicans  joined 
passage  is  remarkable.  **  Cindus  ait,  Albanos  the  alliance,  the  Romans  had  the  command  only 
rerum  potitos  usque  ad  TuUum  rcgem :  Alb&  once  in  three  years.  But  as  the  Latin  states 
deinde  dirutA  usque  ad  P.  Decium  Murem  cos.  were  considcrea  as  forming  one  people,  and  the 
populos  Latinos  ad  caput  Ferentin»,  quod  est  Romans  another,  it  is  most  likely  tliat  so  long 
sub  Monte  Albano.  consulere  solitos,  et  imperi-  as  the  alliance  subsisted  between' these  two  par- 
um  communi  consilio  administrare.  Itaquo  quo  ties  only,  the  command  shifted  firom  the  one  to 
anno  Romanes  imperatorcs  ad  exerdtum  mit-  the  other  year  bYycar. 

tere  oportoret  jussunominis  Latini,  complures  'Dionysius,  VlII.  69.    T^s  irp^s  ^pviKas  i^^ 

nostros  in  Capitolio  asolo  oriento  auspidisopc-  vtyKcv'  6fioXoyac*  alrat  6*  iicaw   Avnypa^i   rfiy 

nun  dare  sobtos.  -  Ubi  aves  addixissent,  mill-  irodi  Aartvovs  vtvoftividv.  Amongst  other  dauses, 

tern  ilium  qui  a  communi  Latio  missus  esset,  tnereforejOftne  treaty  was  one  which  secured  to 

iUum  quern  aves  addixerant  prsetorem  salutare  the  Hermcans  thdr  equal  share  of  all  lands  con« 

Bolitum,  qui  eam  provindam  obtineret  prffitoris  quered  by  the  confederates ;  namely,  one-third 

nomine."    Cindus  lived  in  the  time  of  the  sec-  part.    This  is  disfigured  by  the  annalist,  whom 

ond  Punic  war,  and  his  works  on  yarious  points  livy  copied,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner: 

of  Roman  law  and  antin  oities  were  of  high  value,  he  represented  the  Hernicans  as  being  deprived 

His  statement,  which  bfears  on  the  face  of  it  a*  by  the  treaty  of  two-thirds  of  their  own  land, 

diaracter  of  authentidty,  is  quite  in  agreement  **Cum  Hemicis  foedus  ictum,  agri  partes  duse 

wilih  what  Dionysios  reports  of  the  treaty  itself,  adomtiB.''    Livy,  II.  41 . 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were  glad  to  obtain  the  willing  aid  of  a  brave 
and  numerous  people,  whose  position  enabled  them  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the 
Yolscians,  so  soon  as  they  should  break  out  from  their  mountains  upon  the  plain 
of  Latium  or  the  hills  of  Alba. 

Thus  hj  these  two  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had,  so  far  as  was  possible,  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  jmfartM^«tih»mtw 
Roman  power  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  and  had  reorganized  •'••'^ 
that  confederacy  to  which,  under  her  last  kings,  Rome  had  been  indebted  for  her 
greatness.  The  wound  was  healed  at  the  very  critical  moment,  before  the  storm  of 
the  great  Yolscian  invasions  burst  upon  Latium.  It  happened  of  necessity  that 
the  Latins,  from  their  position,  bore  the  first  brunf  of  these  attacks ;  Rome  could 
only  be  reached  when  they  were  conquered :  whereas,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Spurius  Cassius,  the  Yolscians,  on  their  first  appearance  in 
Latium,  might  have  been  joined  by  the  Latins ;  or  the  surviving  cities  of  the  con* 
federacy,  after  the  conquest  of  some  of  their  number,  might  have  taken  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  the  conquerors. 

But  in  restoring  the  league  with  the  Latins  and  Hetnicans,  Spurius  Cassius 
had  only  adopted  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Roman  kings.  Bp-ca^agimpoNiaB 
Another,  and  a  far  more  difficult  part,  yet  remained :  to  strengthen  ■*'~^  "**• 
the  state  within ;  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who,  as  citizens,  claimed  their 
share  of  the  public  land,  and  out  of  this  public  land  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
those  who  united  the  two  inconsistent  characters  of  citizenship  and  beggary. 
Spurius  Cassius  proposed,  what  tradition  ascribed  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
kings  as  amongst  his  noblest  acts,  an  agrarian  law.  But  he  was  not  a  king ;  and 
it  is  but  too  often  a  thankless  act  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy,  when  one  of 
their  own  members  endeavors  to  benefit  and  to  nuse  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  not  of  his  own  order. 

If,  amongst  Niebuhr's  countless  senriccs  to  Roman  history,  any  single  one  may 
claim  our  gratitude  beyond  the  rest,  it  is  his  explanation  of  the  Th*  tn*  dumetor  or 
true  nature  and  character  of  the  agrarian  laws.  Twenty-four  fr!tSSIiM'*i7i»!^ 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  first  published  it,  but  it  has  ^^' 
already  overthrown  the  deeply  rooted  false  impressions  which  prevailed  univer- 
sally on  the  subject ;  and  its  truth,  like  Newton's  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
is  not  now  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  taken  as  the  very  comer-stone  of  all  oiu: 
researches  into  the  internal  state  of  the  Roman  people.  I  am  now  to  copy  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  right-  underatanding  of  the  views  and 
merits  of  Spurius  Cassius. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  notion  generally  entertained  in  the  ancient  world,  that 
every  citizen  of  a  country  should  be  a  landholder,  and  that  the  or  tk«  inbuo  <r  d*. 
territory  of  a  state,  so  far  as  it  was  not  left  unenclosed  or  reserved  3^^  ii!i»Jl! JiUSJ 
for  public  purposes,  should  be  divided  in  equal  portions  amongst  •««i»^o«»i«tio«. 
the  citizens.  But  it  would  almost  always  happen  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  left 
unenclosed ;  the  complete  cultivation  of  a  whole  country,  without  distinction  of 
soil,  being  only  the  result  of  an  excess  of  population,  and  therefore  not  taking 
place  till  a  late  period.  The  part  thus  left  out  of  cultivation  was  mostly  kept  as 
pasture,  and  a  revenue  was  raised  from  it,  not  only  from  every  citizen  who  had 
turned  out  sheep  or  cattle  upon  it,  but  also  from  strangers,  who,  although  inca- 

S%h\e  of  buying  land,  might  yet  rent  a  right  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds, 
ut  when  a  new  territory  was  gained  in  war,  the  richer  parts  of  it  already  in 
cultivation  were  too  valuable  to  1^  given  up  to  pasture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  were  divided,  the  division  could  only  follow  the  general  rule,  and  allot 
an  equal  portion  to  every  citizen.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  the  practice  at 
Rome,  and  doubtless  in  other  states  of  Italy,  to  allow  individuals  to  occupy  such 
lands,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  them,  on  condition  of  paying  to  the  state 
the  tithe  of  the  produce  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  state  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  land,  and  the  individual  merely  the  occupier.    With  regard  to  the  state, 
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tlie  occupier  was  merely  a  tenant  at  will ;  but  with  respect  to  other  citizens,  he 
was  like  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  could  alienate  the  land  which  he  occupied 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or  forever,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  its  actual  pro- 
prietor. 

This  public  land  thus  occupied  was  naturally  looked  to  as  a  resource  on  every 
poitkn  of  it  w«T«  admission  of  new  citizens.  They  were  to  receive  their  portion  of 
gmatodtoiiMreitiwM.  freehold  laud,  according  to  the  general  notion  of  a  citizen's  condi- 
tion ;  but  this  land  could  ondy  be  found  by  a  division  of  that  which  belonged  to 
the  public,  and  by  the  consequent  ejectment  of  its  tenants  at  will.  Hence,  in  the 
Greek  states,  every  large  accession  to  the  number  of  citizens*  was  followed  by  a 
call  for  a  division  of  the  public  land ;  and  as  this  division  involved  the  sacri6ce 
of  many  existing  interests,  it  was  regarded  with  horror  by  the  old  citizens,*  as -an 
act  of  revolutionary  violence.  For  although  the  land  was  undoubtedly  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  although  the  occupiers  of  it  were  in  relation  to  the 
state  mere  tenants  at  will,  yet  it  is  in  human  nature  that  a  long  undisturbed 
possession  should  give  a  feeling  of  ownership,  the  more  so,  as  while  the  state's 
claim  lay  dormant,  the  possessor  was  .in  fact  the  proprietor;  and  the  land  would 
thus  be  repeatedly  passmg  by  regular  sale  from  one  occupier  to  another.  And 
if  there  was  no  near  prospect  of  the  state's  claimmg  its  right,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  price  of  land  thus  occupied  would,  after  some  years  of  undisturbed  possession, 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  an  actual  freehold. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  English  law,  with  its  characteristic  partiality  to 
Tba  oeenpien  of  A*  individual  aud  cxistlug  interests,  would  no  doubt  have  decided,  as 
SJ^ta^NtadTlt  £>'  it  did  in  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  the  copyholds,  that  the 
piMM^o^  the  •!•<•.  occupier  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  his 
tithe  to  the  state.  The  Roman  law,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  spirit  no  less  charac- 
teristic, constantly  asserted  the  utterly  precarious  tenure  of  the  occupier,'  when- 
ever the  state  might  choose  to  take  its  property  into  its  own  hands.  And 
accordingly,  most  of  the  kmgs  of  Rome  are  said  to  have  carried  an  agrarian  law, 
that  is,  to  have  divided  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of  the  public  land  amongst  those 
whom  they  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Yet  it  was  understood  that 
these  new  citizens,  the  Roman  commons,  although  they  received  their  portion  of 
land  as  freehold,  whenever  the  public  land  was  dividedi  had  still  no  right  to 
occupy  it'  while  it  lay  in  the  mass  unallotted ;  while  the  old  burghers,  who 

•  Aiomvci— iroX/ras  re  htypd^avro  mXXwf,  ical  possideret,"  was  understood  by  every  Roman 

h  ^9fio(  riip  yiip  ht¥6u  ivaSdaa9$ai.  Thucyd.  V.  4.  without  the  addition  of  the  word  *^  pnblioi"  to 

So,  flffain,  when   the   Cyrenseans    in   Africa  "agri,"  becanse  the  word  "possidere"  conld 

wished  to  increase  the  number  of  their  citizens,  not  in  a  legal  sense  apply  to  private  property, 

they  invited  over  any  Greek  that  chose  to  come,  although  tnere  is  no  ooubt  that  in  common  Ian- 

holdingout  the  temptation  of  an  allotment  oi  guage  it  is  often  found  in  that  signification. 

land.    Herodotus,  IV.  159.  *  This  was  because  the  plebs  was  not  yet  con- 

'  Hence  it  was  a  clause  of  the  oath  taken  by  sidered  to  be  a  part  of  the  populus :  iiiift  and 
every  member  of  the  court  of  Helisaa  at  Athens,  ir6Xts  were  still  carefully  distmguished,  and  tbe 
that  he  would  allow  no  division  of  the  land  of  state,  or  people,  or  burghers,  claimed  the  ez- 
the  Athenians  (Demosthon.  Timocrat.  p.  746) ;  dusive  aommistration  of  what  may  be  called 
by  which  it  was  not  meant  that  there  was  any  the  coTporate  property  of  the  state.  Those  who 
dream  of  a  division  of  the  private  property  of  are  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  collegea 
Atheniancitizens,  but  of  the  public  land  of  the  of  the  English  universities  will  recollect  tne 
oommonweolth,  whicfh  being  beneficially  en-  somewhat  similar  practice  there  with  regard  to 
Joyed  by  the  existing  citizens,  could  not,  with-  fines.  "Whatever  benefits  arise  out  of  tne  ad- 
out  loss  to  them,  be  allotted  out  to  fumisn  free-  ministraiion  of  the  college  property  belong  ex- 
hold  properties,  xXijfMt,  for  any  citizens  newly  dusively  to  the  ruling  part  of  the  society:  the 


admitted  to  the  ftunchise.  fellows  engross  the  fines  to  themselves,  just  i 

•  I  have  used  the  words  "  occupation"  and  the  burghers  at  Bome  enioyed  the  exduaive 

"  occupier,"   rather  than   "  possession"   and  right  of  occupying  the  puDlic  land.    But  the 

"  possessor."  to  express  the  littin  terms  "  pos-  rents  of  college  lands  are  divided  in  certain 

sessio"  ana  "  possessor,"  because  the  En^ish  fixed  proportions  amongst  the  fellows  andschd- 

word  "  possession"  is  oftsn  used  to  denote  what  ars,  the  populus  and  plebs  of  the  society.    And 

is  a  man^s  own  proper^,  whereas  it  was  an  es-  a  law  which  shoula  prohibit  the  practice  of 

senUal  part  of  the  dennition  of  "  possessio,"  taking  a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  a  lease  of  ool- 

that  it  conld  relate  only  to  what  was  not  a  man^s  lege  propertv,  and  should  order  the  land  to  be 

own  propertv.    Hence  the  clause  in  the  Licin-  let  at  its  full  value,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 

Ian  law,  **  Ke  quia  plus  quingenta  jugera  agri  scholars  their  due  share  in  all  the  benefits  aiie* 
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enjoyed  exclnsiyely  the  right  of  occupation  with  regard  to  the  undivided  puhlic 
land,  had  no  share  in  it  whatever  when  it  was  divided,  because  they  already 
enjoyed  from  ancient  allotment  a  freehold  property  of  their  own.  Thus  the 
public  land  was  wholly  unprofitable  to  the  commons,  so  Ion?  as  it  was  undivided, 
and  became  wholly  lost  to  the  burghers  whenever  it  was  divided. 

Now  twenty-four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius,  there  must  have 
been  at  least  as  great  need  of  an  agrarian  law  as  at  any  former  ab  acnufaii  law  ww 
period  of  the  Roman  history.  The  loss  of  territory  on  the  right  fH^jrtH^  ^ 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  those  causes  which  had  brought  on  the  *^' , 
general  distress  of  the  commons,  and  overwhelmed  them  hopelessly  in  debts, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy ;  and  this  remedy  was  to  be  found,  according  to  pre- 
cedent no  less  than  abstract  justice,  in  an  allotment  of  the  public  land.  For  as 
the  burghers  who  occupied  this  land  had  even  grown  rich  amidst  the  distress  of 
the  commons,  so  they  could  well  afford  to  make  some  sacrifice ;  while  the  reser- 
vation to  them  of  the  exclusive  right  of  occupying  the  public  land  till  it  was 
divided,  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  acquiring  fresh  possessions,  so  soon  as  the 
nation,  united  and  invigorated  by  the  proposed  relief,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
make  new  conquests. 

Spurius  Cassius  accordingly  proposed  an  agrarian  law'^  for  the  division  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  public  land,  while  from  the  occupiers  of  Bp„ta.  t^^^,  ^. 
the  remainder,  he  intendea  to  require  the  regular  payment  of  the  HSiuy  "tjpid  ij 
tithe,  which  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  to  apply  the  revenue  ^  »«^^»«fc 
thus  gained  to  paying  the  commons,  whenever  they  were  called  out  to  serve  as 
soldiers.  Had  ne  been  king  he  could  have  carried  the  measure  without  difficulty, 
and  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  invested  with  the  same  glory  which 
rendered  sacred  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Servius.  But  his  colleague, 
Proculus  Yirginius,"  headed  the  aristocracy  in  resisting  his  law,  and  in  maligning 
^he  motives  of  its  author.  His  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  were 
represented  as  derogating  from  the  old  supremacy  of  Rome ;  and  this  cry  roused 
the  national  pride  even  of  the  commons  against  him,  as,  four  centuries  afterwards, 
a  similar  charge  of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  allies  ruined  the 
popularity  of  M.  Drusus.  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  feeling  in  favor 
of  his  law  was  so  strong,  that  the  burghers  yielded  to  the  storm  for  the  moment, 
and  consented  to  pass  it.'*    They  followed  the  constant  policy  of  an  aristocracy, 

iziff  but  of  the  college  proDerty,  would  give  no  been  that  the  law  was  passed,  and  its  execution 
hma  idea  of  the  nature  ana  objoctB  of  an  agra-  fraudulently  evaded ;  and  that  the  tribunes  do- 
rian law  at  Borne.  manded  no  more  than  the  due  execution  of  an 

"  I  have  here  followed  Niebuhr  (Vol.  II.  188,  existing  law.    And  he  supposes  that  the  words 

Sd  ed.)  in  assuming  as  the  orijpnal  proposal  of  of  Dionysius,  roDro  rd  i&yfta  tls  rdy  iil/iov  tinvix- 

Cassias,  what  is  represented  m  Dionysius  as  0svy  t6v  rt  Kdaoiov  hravn  r9(  inftayuylas  mI  ri» 

tho  proposal  of  A.  Sempronius  Atratmus,  to  ivafi^tirt^ithnv  U  rAv  ircn^rwy  rrdvtv  ohx  tUct  ire* 

whicn  the  senate  assented.    Dionjsius,  VIII.  ^tripv  irpocAOeiv,  VIII.  76,  are  taken  from  some 

75.  76.  Koman  annalist,  who  by  the  words  "ad  populum 

"  Livy,  n.  41.    This  was  the  great  quarrel  latum"  meant  the  old  popnlns,  the  assembly  of 

between  the  nobles  and  the  commons  in  Castile,  the  burffhers  in  their  curiae.    At  any  rate,  the 

The  commons  complained  that  the  crown  do-  words  cT(  r^  d9fiav  dnvtx^tv  seem  to  miply  more 

mains  had  been  so  granted  away  to  the  nobles,  than  the  mere  communicating  to  the  people 

that  now,  as  t^e  nobles  were  exempt  from  tax-  the  knowledge  of  a  decree  of  the  senate.   They 

.  aftlon,  the  commons  were  obliged  to  defray  all  must  apparently  signify  that  the  decree  of  tho 

tJbe  expenses  of  the  public  service  at  their  own  senate,  as  a  ir^/SodXcu/ia,  was  submitted  to  the 

private  cost.    And  it  was  the  commons*  insist-  people  for  its  acceptance  and  ratiiication ;  and 

mg  that  the  nobles  should  give  np  the  domains  this  ^^people^^  must  have  been  the  brnvhers  in 

as  oeinf  strictly  public  property^  which  deter-  their  curue,  and  by  its  being  stated  that  the 

mined  Uie  nobles  to  take  port  with  the  crown,  bringing  the  measure  before  the  people  put  an 

in  the  &mouB  war  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  end  to  the  agitation,  it  must  surely  be  cnn- 

ef  Charles  V.    See  Banks,  Fursten  und  Volker  ceived  that  the  measure  was  not  rejected,  but 

von  Sud-Europa.    Vol.  I.  p.  218.  passed.    For  the  words,  iv^iptiw  tit  Hv  39fiov,  as 

"  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  IL  p.  196.    He  argues,  signifying  "  to  submit  a  measure  to  the  people 

that  as  the  tribunes,  before  the  Publilian  Taws,  for  their  confirmation  of  it,"  it  can  hardly  oe 
had  no  power  of  onginating  any  legislative 


„  „       .-      „  ilative  necessary  to  qnote  instances,  rvdf  {^oyypa^/tff— 

measure,  and  as  we  hear  of  their  agitating  the  ^vyypi^arras  yvA^nv  hivtyKuv  h  tiv  hi^ov.   Thn- 

guestion  of  the  agrarian  law,  year  after  year  cya.  VlII.  67. 
Dom  the  death  of  Gassins,  the  &ct  must  have 
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to  separate  the  people  from  their  leaders,  to  pacify  the  former  by  a  momentai^ 
resignation  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  then  to  watch  their  time  for  destroying 
the  latter,  that  so  when  the  popular  party  is  deprived  of  its  defenders,  they  may 
wrest  from  its  hands  that  concession  which  it  is  then  unable  to  retain. 

When,  therefore,  the  year  was  over,  and  Spurius  Cassius  was  no  longer  consul, 
spniu  cu«»  Is  im-  ^^^  burghers  knew  that  their  hour  of  vengeance  had  arrived. 
C£!^  ^!!22!toiiii£?  Ser.  Cornelius  and  Quintus  Fabius"  were  the  new  consuls ;  Eaeso 
•ad«iMoto(L  *  Fabius,  the  consul's  brother,  and  Lucius  Valerius,  were  the  inquis- 
itors of  blood,  quaestores  pan-icidii,  who,  as  they  tried  all  capital  offences  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  burghers  or  commons,  were  also  empowered  to  bring  any  of- 
fender at  once  before  those  supreme  tribunals,  instead  of  taking  cognizance  of  his 
case  themselves.  Cassius  was  charged  with  a  treasonable  attempt  to  make  him- 
lelf  king,  and  the  burghers,  assembled  in  their  curiae,  found  him  guilty.  He 
shared  the  fate  of  Agis  and  of  Marino  Falieri ;  he  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a 
traitor,  and  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  law,  scourged  and  be- 
headed, and  his  house  rased  to  the  rpx)und. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY— THE  FABII  AND  THEIR  SEVEN  CONSUL- 
SHIPS-THE  PUBULIAN  LAW.— A.  U.  C.  269-288. 


— Thuoyd.  VIII.  66. 

"  Lea  abas  r^cons  avdont  brav6  la  force  et  d^pass^  la  prevojanoe  des  anciennes  lois :  il  fidkit 
des  ganmtios  nouvelles,  explicites,  rev^tues  de  la  sanction  da  parlement  tout  entier.  C^tait  ne 
rion  fiiire  one  de  renouveler  vaffuement  des  promesses  tant  do  fois  violeeS|  dea  statute  si  loQj^ 
temps  oubli^s."— GunoT,  R^voTaUon  d'Angletcrre,  livre  I.  p.  4&, 


Thb  release  of  all  existing  debts  by  the  covenant  concluded  at  the  Sacred  Hill, 
la-rf,  daim  *^^  ^^®  appoiutmeut  of  the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  tyrannical  en- 
ii»*«5SRrinK»tot.  forcement  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  for  the  time  to  come, 
had  relieved  the  Roman  commons  from  the  extreme  of  personal 
degradation  and  misery.  But  their  political  condition  had  made  no  perceptible 
advances ;  their  election  of  their  own  tribunes  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
burghers ;  and  their  choice  of  consuls,'  subject  also  to  the  same  approval,  was 
further  limited  to  such  candidates  as  belonged  to  the  burghers'  order.  Even 
this,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  burghers ;  the  death  of  Spurius  Cassius  enabled 
them  to  dare  any  usurpation ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  needed  a  more  ab- 
solute power  than  ever,  in  order  to  evade  their  own  concession  in  consenting  to 
his  agrarian  law.     Accordingly,  they  proposed  to  elect*  the  consuls  themselves, 

**  LivY,  II.  41.  ation  then  made  in  the  constitntion.    And  Zo- 

»  See  "Niebahr,  Vol.  II.  p.  202,  et  scqq.  Dio-  naraa.  who  copies  Dion  Cassias,  says  expressly 

aysins  and  Livv  both  ascribe  the  election  of  that  the  commons,  in  the  year  278,  insisted  on 

Emilias  and  Fabius  to  the  infiaence  of  the  pa-  electing  one  of  the  consals,  for  at  that  time  both 

tridans ;  bat  Dionysias  (VUI.  83)  further  noti-  were  chosen  by  the  patricians.    It  seems,  there- 

ces  their  coming  into  office  as  a  marked  period  fore,  probable  that  the  period  from  270  to  278 

in  the  Roman  history,  and  mentions  the  date,  was  marked  by  a  decided  usurpation  on  the  part 

and  the  name  of  the  archcn  at  Athens  for  that  of  the  bui^hers,  and  that  during  that  time  they 

year ;  as  if  there  had  been  some  important  alter-  alone  elected  both  consuls. 
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and  only  to  require  the  confirmation  of  them  hj  the  centuries ;  a  form  which 
would  be  as  unessential  as  the  crowd's  acceptance  of  the  king  at  an  English  cor- 
onation, inasmuch  as  it  was  alwap  by  the  vote  of  the  burgiiers  in  their  curiae 
that  the  impenum  or  sovereignty  was  conferred ;  and  when  a  consul  was  already 
in  possession  of  this,  it  mattered  little  whether  the  centuries  acknowledged  his  title 
or  not.     In  this  manner  were  Lucius  ^milius,  and  Kseso  Fabius, 
the  prosecutor  of  Spurius  Cassius,  chosen  consuls  by  the  burghers ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  commons  demanded  the  execution  of  the  agrarian 
law ;  the  consuls  satisfied  the  object  of  those  who  had  elected  them,  and  the  law 
remained  a  dead  letter.     The  same  spirit  was  manifested  in  the 
elections  of  the  following  year,  and  was  attended  with  the  same 
result ;  the  other  prosecutor  of  Cassius,  L.  Valerius,  was  now  chosen  by  the 
barghers,  and  with  him  another  member  of  the  Fabian  house,  Marcus,  the  brother 
of  Kaeso  and  of  Quintus. 

But  the  complete  usurpation  of  the  consulship  .by  the  burghers  served  to  call 
into  action  the  hitherto  untried  powers  of  the  tribuneship.  In  the  Th«  wbime.  prated 
year  271,  the  tribune  Caius  Maenius'  set  the  first  example  of  ex-  JJi!,iSTr"i.5J«*^i 
tending  the  protection  of  his  sacred  office  to  those  of  the  com-  ^''"^ 
mens,  who  on  pubUc  grounds  resisted  the  sovereignty  of  the  consuls,  by  refusing 
to  serve  as  soldiers.  This  was  the  weapon  so  often  ised  from  this  time  forwards 
in  defence  of  the  popular  cause :  the  Koman  commons,  like  those  of  England, 
sought  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances  by  refusing  to  aid  the  government  in  its 
wars ;  they  refused  to  fumi^  men,  as  our  fathers  refused  to  furnish  money. 
But  the  first  exercise  of  this  privilege  was  overborne  with  a  high  hand  ;  the  con- 
suls held  their  enlistment  of  soldiers  without  the  city ;  there  the  tribunes'  pro- 
tection had  no  force  ;  and  if  any  man  refused  to  appear,  and  kept  his  person  safe 
within  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  aid,  the  consuls  proceeded  to  lay  waste  his  land, 
and  to  bum  and  destroy  his  stock  and  buildings,  by  virtue  of  that  sovereign 
power  which,  except  witnin  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  altogether  unlimited.  Ac- 
cordingly the  tribunes'  opposition  totally  failed,  and  the  consuls  obtained  the  army 
which  they  wanted. 

But  there  is  an  undying  power  in  justice  which  no  oppression  can  altogether 
put  down.     Caius  Maenius  had  failed,  but  his  attempt  was  not  tim  Mntoru.  feorrr 
entirely  fruitless;   a  spirit  was   excited  amongst  the   commons  UjJEriiSlfSrii. 
which  induced  the  burghers  the  next  year,  after  long  disputes  and  *"*^" 
delays,  to  choose  for  one  oi  the  consuls  a  man  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  the 
commons ;  and  the  year  afterwards  it  was  agreed  by  both  orders 
that  the  election  should  be  divided  between  them ;  that  one  consul 
should  be  chosen  by  the  biughers  in  their  curiae,  and  the  other  by  the  whole 
people  in  their  centuries.     Still,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  votes 
of  the  burghers'  clients  were  at  this  time  so  numerous  in  the  centuries,  as  to  give 
to  their  patrons  no  small  influence  even  in  the  election  of  that  consul  who  was 
particularly  to  be  the  representative  of  the  commons.    Yet  the  commons  regarded 
the  change  as  a  triumph,  and  it  was  marked  as  a  memorable  event*  in  the  annals, 
that  in  the  year  273,  Kaeso  Fabius  was  agtdn  chosen  consul  by  the  burghers,  and 
that  Spurius  Furius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the  people  in  their  centuries. 

The  refusal  of  the  burghers  to  execute  the  agrarian  law  still  rankled  in  the 
minds  of  the  commons ;  and  when  men  were  again  wanted  to  a.u.c.  sis.  tim  ro. 
serve  against  the  -^quians  and  Veientians,  Spurius  Licinius,^  one  Kli«i^ Sbe  kSSl 
of  the  tribunes,  again  offered  his  protection  to  those  who  refused  th^&  «iJ*'i»Iih!! 
to  enlist  But  his  colleagues  betrayed  him,  and  either  as  being  a  "*- 
.  majority  of  the  college  overruled  the  opposition  of  Licinius,  or  by  an  abuse  of 
their  peculiar  power,  offered  their  protection  to  the  consuls  in  enforcing  their 


*  BionYBias,  VIII.  87. 
•ZonanSyVILir.    Diooyaiiu,  IX.  1. 
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orders  against  tbe  refractory.  Thus  an  army  was  raised  ;  but  the  soldiers  who 
followed  E[seso  Fabius  into  tbe  field,  regarded  him  and  tbe  burghers  as  more  their 
enemies  than  the  Yeientians,  and  according  to  the  Roman  annalists,  they  refused 
to  conquer,  and  retreated  before  an  enemy  whom  they  could  have  vanquished  if 
they  would.  This  is  merely  the  habitual  style  of  Roman  arrogance ;  but  that 
brave  men  may  be  found  capable  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy  rather  than  risk  the  possibility  of  winning  a  victory  for  a  commander 
whom  they  detest,  we  know,  not  merely  from  the  suspicious  accounts  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  but  from  the  experience  of  our  own  naviu  service  in  the  last  war,  in 
one  memorable  mstance  as  melancholy  as  it  was  notorious. 

Marcus  Fabius  was  again  chosen  as  the  burghers'  consul  for  the  next  year,  and 
A.  u.  c.  S74.  Tha  Cu.  Maulius'  was  elected  by  the  centuries.  Another  attempt  to 
JSTSJ.^iSS'^f'SE  stop  the  raisinff  of  an  army  was  made  by  the  tribune  Tiberius 
•''™'***  Pontificius,*  and  was  again  baffled  by  the  opposition  of  his  col- 

leagues. But  this  year  witnessed  an  accession  to  the  cause  of  the  commons,  of 
importance  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the  defection  of  the  majority  of 
tthe  tribunes.  The  Fabian  house  had  now  been  in  possession  of  one  place  in  the 
consulship  for  six  years  without  interruption,  a  clear  proof  that  no  other  house 
among  the  bui^hers  could  compare  with  them  in  credit  and  in  power.  Standing 
at  the  head  of  their  order,  they  had  been  most  zealous  in  its  cause,  and  had  in* 
curred  proportionably  the  hatred  of  the  commons.  But  they  had  men  amongst 
them  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  so  hated  by  their  countrymen, 
as  that  their  own  soldiers  should  rather  allow  themselves  to  be  slaughterqd  by 
the  enemy  than  conquer  under  the  command  of  a  Fabius.  Thus  the  new  consul, 
Marcus  Fabius,  was  resolved  to  conciliate  the  conimons  ;^  he  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  Veientians ;  in  the  battle^  he  and  his  brothers 
fought  as  men  who  cared  for  nothing  else  than  to  recover  their  countrymen's 
love  ;  Quintus  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the  year  272,  was  killed  ;  but  the  Romans 
gained  the  victory.  Then  the  Fabii,  to  show  that  they  were  in  earnest,  persuaded 
ihe  burghers  to  divide  amongst  their  houses  the  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers ; 
they  themselves  took  charge  of  a  greater  number  than  mj  other  house,  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  which  they  had  undertaken  with  all  kindness  and  liberality. 
Thus,  when  the  burghers  named  Kaeso  Fabius  to  be  again  their  consul,  he  was 
as  acceptable  to  the  centuries  as  his  colleague  whom  they  themselves  appointed, 
Titus  Virrinius. 

Kaeso  did  not  delay  an  instant  in  showing  that  his  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
A.  IT  G  176.  ifi  commons  was  sincere  ;  he  immediately*  required  that  the  agrarian 
CMiil  ^'iK'th^S  ^*^  ^^  Spurius  Cassius  should  be  duly  carried  into  eflfect.  But 
o/pTby  tC  vJ£  the  burghers  treated  him  with  scorn ;  the  consul,  they  said,  had 
forgotten  himself,  and  the  applause  of  the  commons  had  intoxi- 
cated him.  Then  Kaeso  and  all  his  house,  finding  themselves  reproached  for 
having  deserted  their  former  cause,  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether.  The  wat 
with  the  Veientians  showed  them  how  they  might  still  be  useful  to  their  old 
country :  they  established  themselves  on  the  Cremera,  a  little  stream  that  runs 
into  the  'Hber  from  the  west,  a  few  miles  above  Rome.  Here  they  settled  with 
their  wives  and  families,^®  with  a  large  train  of  clients,"  and  with  some  of  the 
burehers  also  who  were  connected  with  them  by  personal  ties,  and  who  resolved 
to  share  their  fortune.  The  Fabii  left  Rome  as  tne  Claudii  had  left  Regillus  a 
few  years  before ;  they  wished  to  establish  themselves  as  a  Latm  colony  in 
Etruria,  serving  the  cause  of  Rome  even  while  they  had  renounced  her.    But  two 

*  Patrw— M.  Fabium  oonBiiIem  oreant:  Fabio        •  Livy.  II.  48. 

oolleffa  On.  Manlius  datar.    lAvy,  II.  48.  *  See  Niebnhr,  Vol.  11.  p.  219.    Anliu  Gel- 

*  Livy,  II.  44.  lias  says,  Sex  et  treoenti  Fabii  cam  fieuniliia  suis 
'  Neqae  immemor  eJoB,  qaod  initio  consula-    — curoumventi  perierunt. 

tns  imbiberat,  reooneiBandi  animoa  plebis,  Ac  ^  UtXdrat  rs  robt  lavrSv  iwaY6fisvot  koI  ^(Xtrnt' 
Livy,  IL  47.  ad  fln.  and  affain,  a  little  below,  rd  ft^v  vXci«v  vcXarAt 

*  Ljyy,  II.  45-47.  n  Kal  iraifmv  ^v,    DionyBios,  IX.  15. 
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jean  afterwards  they  fell  vicdms  to  the  YeiontiaiUi  who  surprised  .  „  ^  _ 
them,  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  their  settlement 

The  commons  had  gained  strengrth  and  confidence  from  the  coming  over  of 
(he  Fabii  to  their  cause ;  they  gratefully  honored  the  spirit  which 
had  made  them  leave  Rome,  and  when  they  heard  of  their  over-  tt»jwISrC«iia«ji 
throw,  they  at  once  accused  the  burghers  of  having  treacherously      '*^^    "^ 
betrayed  them,     l^tus  Menenius,  one  of  the  consuls,  had  been  quietly  lying 
encamped*'  near  the  Cremera  when  the  Fabii  were  cut  off.     He  was  accused, 
therefore,  in  the  following  year  of  treason,  and  was  condemned ;  ^  „  ^ 
but  the  tribunes  themselves  pressed  for  no  heavier  sentence  than 
a  fine,  although  he  actually  died  from  vexation  and  shame  at  havmg  been  sub* 
jected  to  such  a  sentence.    In  the  next  year"  another  consul  was  .  „  «  „ 
accused  by  the  tribunes,  because  he  had  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  Yeientians,  but  he  defended  himself  manfully,  and  was  acquitted. 

This  habit  of  acting  on  the  offensive  for  two  successive  years  emboldened  the 
commons,  and  they  now  began  again  to  call  for  the  execution  of  G««ieii>imp«MhMtka 
the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius.  The  ccdsuIs  L.  Furius  and  G.  Man-  ^!!!lS!£!Jrff'^ 
livs  resisted  this  demand  during  their  year  of  office,  but  as  soon  '^'*** 
as  that  was  expired,  Gn.  Genucius,'^  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  them  both 
before  the  commons  for  the  wrong  done  to  that  order.  a.i  am 

The  burghers  were  now  alarmed,  for  they  saw  that  the  commons  were  learning 
their  own  strength,  and*  putting  it  in  practice.  They  desu^d,  at 
any  risk,  to  produce  a  reaction,  and  they  acted  at  Kome  as  the  t^'^^'tSM 
Spartans  some  years  afterwards  treated  their  Helots,  or  as  the  ***"**"*"*^ 
Venetian  nobles  in  modem  times  silenced  those  bold  spirits  whom  they  dreaded. 
On  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  consuls,  Genucius  the  trib- 
une was  found  dead  in  his  oed." 

The  secrecy  and  treachery  of  assassination  are  always  terrifying  to  a  popular 

party,  who  have  neither  the  organization  among  themselves  to  be 

able  to  concert  reprisals,  nor  wealth  enough  to  bribe  an  assassin,  uibJl^ySSrSSam 
even  if  no  better  feeling  restrained  them  from  seeking  such  aid.  *•■"**"•**• 
Besides,  the  burghers  were  not  satisfied  with  a  single  murder;  others  whom  they 
dreaded  were  put  out  of  the  way  by  the  same  means  as  Qenucius  ;  and  like  the 
Athenian  aristocratical  conspirators  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  freely  used 
the  assassin's  daggrer  to  secure  their  ascendency.**  Thus  the  tribunes  for  awhile 
were  silenced,  and  the  consuls  proceeded  to  enlist  soldiers  to  serve  against  the 
^quians  and  Yolscians.  Amongst  the  rest  was  one  Yolero  Publilius,"  who  had 
served  before  as  a  centurion,  and  who  was  now  called  on  to  serve  as  a  common 
soldier ;  he  refused  to  obey,  and  being  a  man  of  great  vigor  and  activity,  he 
excited  the  commons  to  support  him,  and  the  consuls  and  their  lictors  were 
driven  from  the  Forum.  Here  the  disturbance  rested  for  the  time,  but  Yolero 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  year  ensuing. 

Yolero  was  a  man  equal  to  the  need.  The  tribunitian  power  might  be  crip- 
pled by  the  influence  of  the  burghers  at  the  elections ;  the  burgh-  A.u.ai8t.Tk«r^ 
ers*  clients  were  so  numerous  m  the  centuries,  that  they  could  *"^  *•"• 
elect  whom  they  would ;  and  thus,  in  ordinary  times,  the  college  of  tribunes 
might,  perhaps,  contain  a  majority  who  were  the  mere  tools  of  the  burghers,  and 
who  could  utterly  baffle  the  efforts  of  their  colleagues.  This  Yolero  was  impa- 
tient to  prevent,  and  takin?  advantage  of  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when 
the  commons  were  enraged  by  the  murder  of  Genucius,  he  proposed  a  law  that 
the  tribunes,  for  the  Ume  to  come,*'  should  be  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  com- 
mons in  their  tribes,  and  not  by  those  of  the  whole  people  in  their  centuries. 

"  lavj,  n.  52.  "  ZoousB,  VIL  17.    Dion  Cms.  Fhwm.  V*. 

•Uvy,  11.58.  ticXXn. 

*•  Uvy,  II.  54.  »LivT,II.55,. 

»  Uvy,  II.  64.  ■  Livy,  U.  56. 
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Ko  tribune  could  be  persuaded  to  betray  the  cause  of  his  order  and  of  public 
It  it  yMmny  oppoMd  freedom  by  opposing  Volero  on  this  occasion ;  but  the  year  passed 
h,t>»bargh«n.  away,  and  the  burghers  were  thus  long  successful  in  obstructing 
the  further  progress  of  the  law.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Yolero  could 
but  propose  his  measure  to  the  commons  assembled  in  their  tribes,  and  that  even 
if  accepted  by  them,  it  did  not,  therefore,  become  a  law,  but  rather  resembled 
the  old  petitions  of  the  house  of  commons,  which  required  the  sanction  of  the 
king  and  the  house  of  lords  before  they  could  become  the  law  of  the  land.  So 
any  resolution  of  the  tribes  was  no  more  than  a  petition  addressed  to  the  senate 
and  burghers  ;  but  there  is  a  moral  power  in  such  petitions  which  is  generally 
irresistible,  and  the  burghers  well  understood  the  policy  of  an  aristocracy,  to  fight 
its  battle  in  the  assembly  of  the  commons  themselves,  rather  than  to  commit  their 
order  in  an  open  contest  with  the  whole  order  of  the  commons.  Accordingly, 
the  burghers  labored  to  prevent  Yolero  from  carrying  his  petition  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes.  With  this  view,  their  method  was  delay :  the  tribes  met  to 
transact  business  only  once  in  eight  days,  once,  that  is,  in  a  Roman  week  ;'*  and 
no  measure  could  be  proposed  unless  notice  had  been  given  of  it  two  full  weeks 
beforehand,  while  any  measure  that  was  not  carried  on  the  day  that  it  was 
brought  forward,  was  held  to  be  lost,  and  could  not  be  again  put  to  the  vote  till 
after  the  lapse  of  two  full  weeks  more.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  burghers 
was  so  to  oDstcuct  the  course  of  busmess,  whenever  the  tribes  met,  as  to  spin  it 
out  to  sunset  without  a  division ;  then  the  measure  was  lost,  and  could  not  be 
brought  on  again  till  after  a  fortnight's  interval.  And  they  interrupted  and  de- 
layed the  busmess  of  the  tribes,  by  appearing  with  their  clients  in  the  Forum, 
and  purposely  exciting  a  disturbance  with  the  commons.  Besides,  we  are  told 
that  Rome  was  this  year  visited  with  a  severe  epidemic  disorder,  which,  though 
it  lasted  only  a  little  while,  was  exceedingly  fatal.  This  was  an  interruption  to 
ordinary  business,  and  this,  together  with  the  arts  of  the  burghers,  prevented 
the  commons  from  coming  to  a  resolution  in  favor  of  their  measure  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  year. 

Yolero  was  re-elected  tribune  ;^  Appius  Claudius  was  chosen  consul  by  the 
A.  u.  c  M.  Bat  at  burghcrs,  and  T.  Quintius  was  elected  as  his  colleague  by  the 
hrtcHiied.  centuries.     With  Yolero  there  was  chosen  also  another  tribune 

more  active  than  himself,  Caius  Leetorius ;"  the  oldest  of  all  the  tribunes,  but  a 
man  endowed  with  a  resolute  spirit,  and  well  aware  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
the  contest  vigorously.  Fresh  demands  were  added  to  those  contained  in  Yo- 
lero's  first  law :  the  eediles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well  as  the  tribunes, 
and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent"  to  consider  all  questions  affecting  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  concern  the  commons.  Thus  the  proposed 
law  was  rendered  more  unwelcome  to  the  burghers  than  ever,  and  Appius  de- 
termined to  resist  it  by  force.  Lsetorius  was  provoked  by  the  insulting  language 
of  the  consul,  and  he  swore  that  on  the  next  day  on  which  the  law  could  be 
brought  forward,  he  would  either  get  it  passed  by  the  commons  before  evening, 
or  would  lay  down  his  life  upon  the  place."  Accordingly,  when  the  tribes  as- 
sembled, Appius  stationed  himself  in  the  Forum,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the 
younger  burghers  and  of  his  own  clients,  ready  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons.  Lsetorius  called  the  tribes  to  vote,  and  gave  the  usual  order  that  all 
strangers,  that  is,  all  who  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  should  withdraw  from  the 
Forum.  Appius  refused  to  stir  ;*^  the  tribune  sent  his  officer  to  enforce  obe- 
dience, but  the  consul's  hctors  beat  off  the  officer,  and  a  general  fray  ensued,  in 

"  In  the  Roman  Kalcndars  whlcli  have  been  dusive  manner  of  reckoning,  oommon  to  all  the 

preserved  to  a»,  eifl^ht  letters  ore  nsed  to  mark  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  several  days  of  the  month,  jnst  as  seven  are       *  Livy,  II.  60. 
ujiod  by  ns.    Thus,  the  nones  of  the  month  fell       '*  Bionysius,  IX.  46. 
always  one  Roman  week  before  the  ides ;  the       "  Bionysius,  JX.  48.    Zozuuvs,  VII.  17. 
term  nous,  like  that  of  nundina  to  express  the       "  Livy,  II.  66. 
weekly  market-day,  having  reference  to  the  in-       **  Livy,  II.  66. 
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which  LsBtorius  received  some  blows ;  and  matters  would  have  come  to  extrem- 
ity, it  is  said,  had  not  T.  Quintius  interposed,  and  with  great  difficulty  parted  the 
combatants.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  usual  softenings  of  the 
annals,  which  delighted  to  mvest  these  early  times  with  a  character  of  romantic 
forbearance  and  innocence.  Both  parties  were  thoroughly  in  earnest;  Lseto- 
rius  had  received  such  injuries  as  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  commons  to  the  utmost; 
agfun  had  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes  been  profaned  by  violence,  and  Lee- 
tonus  might  soon  share  the  fate  of  Genucius.  Accordingly,  the  commons  acted 
this  time  on  the  offensive :  they  neither  withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  nor  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  own  quarter  on  the^Aventine,  but  they  attacked  and  occu- 
pied** the  Capitol,  and  held  it  for  some  time  as  a  fortress,  keeping  regular  guard, 
under  the  command  of  their  tribunes,  both  night  and  day.  The  occupation  of 
the  citadel  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  implied  an  attempt  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion ;  and  a  popular  tribune,  thus  holding  the  Capitol  with  his  partisans,  might, 
at  any  instant,  make  himself  absolute,  and  establish  his  tyranny,  like  so  many  of 
the  popular  leaders  in  Greece,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  aristocracy.  The  sen- 
ate, therefore,  and  the  wiser  consul,  T.  Quintius,  resisted  the  violent  counsels. of 
Appius  and  the  mass  of  the  burghers;  it  was  resolved  that  the  law,  which  we 
must  suppose  had  been  passed  by  the  commons  immediately  before  they  took 
possession  of  the  Capitol,  should  be  immediately  laid  before  the  senate,  to  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  that  body.  It  received  the  senate's  sanction^"  and  with  this 
double  authority  it  was  brought  before  the  burghers  in  their  curiee,  to  receive 
their  consent  also  ;  the  only  form  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  But  the 
decision  of  the  wisest  and  most  illustrious  members  of  their  own  body  overcame 
the  obstinacy  of  the  burghers :  they  yielded  to  necessity ;  and  the  second  great 
charter  of  Roman  liberties,  the  Publilian  law,  was  finally  carried,  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  Some  said  that  even  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  to  five,  having  consisted  hitherto  of  two  only.  At  any  rate,  the 
names  of  the  first  five  tribunes,  freely  chosen  by  their  own  order,  were  handed 
.down  to  posterity;  they  were  C.  Siccius,"^  L.  Numitorius,  M.  Duilius,  Sp.  Icilius, 
and  L.  Msecilius. 

In  this  fist  we  meet  with  neither  Volero  nor  Lsetorius.  Volero,  as  havmg 
been  already  tribune  for  two  years  together,  and  having  been  less  prominent  in 
the  final  struggle,  may  naturally  have  been  passed  over;  but  Lsetorius,  like 
SezUus  at  a  later  period,  would  surely  have  been  the  first  choice  of  the  com- 
mons, when  they  came  to  exercise  a  power  which  they  owed  mainly  to  his  exer- 
tions. Was  it,  then,  that  his  own  words  had  been  prophetic ;  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
given  up  his  Hfc  in  the  Forum  on  the  day  when  he  brought  forward  the  law ;  that 
the  blows  of  Appius'  burghers  were  as  deadly  as  those  of  Kaeso  Quinctius,  or  of 
the  murderers  of  Genucius,  and  that  Lsetorius  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  its  martyr  also  ? 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  extreme  depression  and  danger,  the  commons  had  again 
begun  to  advance,  and  the  Publilian  law,  going  beyond  any  former  charter,  was 
a  sure  warrant  for  a  more  complete  enfranchisement  yet  to  come.  The  com- 
mons could  now  elect  their  tribunes  freely,  and  they,  had  formally  obtained  the 
right  of  discussing  all  national  questions  in  their  own  assembly.  Thus  their  power 
spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  tried  its  strength,  against  that  time  when, 
from  being  independent,  it  aspired  to  become  sovereign,  and  swallowed  up  in  itself 
all  the  powers  of  the  n^t  of  the  community. 

*  DionjunB,  IX.  48.  "  livv.  IL  68.    He  borrows  the  names  from 

"  Dion^iUB,  IX.  49.  the  annab  of  Piso. 


CHAPTER  XL 

WABS  WITH  THE  iEQUIANS  AND  VOLSCIANS— LEGENDS  CONNECTED  WITB 
THESE  WAES-STORIES  OF  COBIOLANUS,  AND  OF  CINCINNATUS. 


"  Pandite  nuno  Helioona  De»,  cautosqne  moveto : 
Qui  bello  ezciti  reges ;  qa»  quemque  seoutn 
Complermt  campoe  ades ;  quSbiu  Itala  jam  tnm 
Floruerit  terra  alma  viria,  qnibiiB  aiaorit  armis.^* 

.       VnwiL,  JEa.  Vn.  641. 

Nothing  conyejs  a  juster  notion  of  the  greatness  of  Roman  history  than  thoso 
bMwtkmtotiM  iir.  chapters  in  Gibbon's  work,  in  which  he  brings  before  us  the  state 
ti^thkumjidBmm.  ^f  ^jjg  ^g^^^  ^j^^  of  the  uorth,  of  Persia  and  of  Germany,  and  is  led 
unavoidably  to  write  a  universal  history,  because  all  nations  were  mixed  up  with  . 
the  greatness  and  the  decline  of  Rome.  This,  indeed,  is  the  peculiar  magnifi- 
cence of  our  subject,  that  the  history  of  Rome  must  be  in  some  sort  the  history 
of  the  world ;  no  nation,  no  language,  no  country  of  the  ancient  world,  can  alto- 

§  ether  escape  our  researches,  if  we  follow  on  steadily  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
ominion  till  it  reached  its  greatest  extent.  On  this  vast  field  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  enter ;  our  view  must  be  carried  a  little  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  plain  of  the  Gampagna ;  we  must  go  as  far  as  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide Latium  from  Gampagna,  which  look  down  upon  the  level  of  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  even  command  the  island  summits  of  the  Alban  hills :  we  must 
cross  the  Tiber,  and  enter  upon  a  people  of  foreign  extraction  and  language,  a 
mighty  people,  whose  southern  cities  were  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  wUIe 
their  most  northern  settlements  were  planted  beyond  the  Apennines,  and,  from 
the  ereat  phiin  of  the  Eridanus,  looked  up  to  that  enormous  Alpine  barrier  which 
divided  them  from  the  unknown  wildernesses  watered  by  the  Ister  and  his  thou- 
sand tributary  rivers. 

In  the  days  of  Thucydides,  the  Greek  city  of  Guma^  is  described  as  situated 
ThtOpieaniorAnmu  ^^  thc  laud  of  thc  Oplcaus.  The  Opicans,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians, 
S^^Sao^'thT^I  fof  ^bc  three  names  all  express  the  same  people,  occupied  all  the 
iMiDdYoiMint.  countnr  between  (Enotria  and  Tyrrhenia,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  Silarus  and  the  Tiber ;  but  the  sea-coast  of  this  district  vaa  full  of  towns 
belonging  to  people  of  other  nations,  such  £ls  the  Greek  cities  of  Guma  and  Ne- 
apolis,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasdans,  such  as  Tarracina,  Gir- 
ceii,  Anthnn,  and  Ardea.  The  Opicans  were  an  inland  people,  and  it  was  only 
by  conquest  that  they  at  last  came  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  established  them- 
selves in  some  of  the  Tyrrhenian  towns.  They  had  various  subdivisions ;  but 
the  two  nations  of  them  with  whom  the  Romans  had  most  to  do,  and  whose 
encroachments  on  Latium  we  are  now  to  notice,  are  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  the  iEquians  and  Yolscians. 

It  is  al^lutely  impossible  to  ofier  any  thing  like  a  connected  history  of  the 
^Volscian  and  j£quian  wan  with  Rome  during  the  first  half  century  from  the 
beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  But  in  order  to  ffive  some  clearness  to  the 
following  sketch,  I  must  first  describe  the  position  of  the  two  nations,  and  class 
their  contests  with  Rome,  whether  carried  on  singly  or  jomtly,  under  the  names 
respectively  of  the  iEquian  and  Yolscian  wars,  according  to  the  quarter  which 
was  the  prmcipal  field  of  action. 

*  Thnogrd.  VI.  i. 
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The  Yolscians,  when  they  first  appeiu*  in  Roman  history,  are  found  partly 
settled  on  the  line  of  highlands  oyerlookmg  the  plain  of  Latium,  nflfrgMrnUMi  p^ 
from  near  Praeneste  to  Tarracina,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  '^'^ 
hills,  in  the  plain  itself.  It  has  been  luready  noticed,  that  just  to  the  sonth  of 
Prsenestc  a  remarkable  break  occnrs  in  this  mountain  wall,  so  that  only  its  mere 
base  has  been  left  standing,  a  tract  of  ground*  barely  of  sufficient  elevation  to 
turn  the  waters  in  different  directions,  and  to  separate  the  source  of  the  Trerus, 
which  feeds  the  Liris,  from  the  streams  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  This  breach  , 
or  gap  in  the  mountains  forms  the  head  of  the  countiy  of  the  Hemicans,  who 
occupied  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  and  the  hills  on  its  left  bank 
downward  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Liris.  But  at  Praeneste  the  mount- 
ain  wall  rises  again  to  its  full  height,  and  continues  stretchmff  to  the  northward 
in  an  unbroken  line,  till  it  is  again  interrupted  at  Tibur  or  Tivoli  by  the  deep  val- 
ley of  the  Anio.  Thus  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea  at  Tarracina,  the  line  ot  hills 
is  interrupted  only  at  a  single  point,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Praeneste,  and 
iss  by  this  breach  divided  into  two  parts  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  one  ex- 
tending from  Tibur  to  Praeneste,  the  longer  one  reachmg  from  the  point  where  . 
the  hills  again  rise  opposite  to  Praeneste  as  far  as  Tarracina  and  the  sea.  Of 
this  mountain  wall  the  longer  portion  was  held  by  the  Yolscians,  the  shorter  by 
the  .^uians. 

But  It  is  not  to  be  uiiderstood  that  the  whole  of  this  highland  country  was 
possessed  by  these  two  Opican  nations.  Latin  towns  were  scat-  8«^  or  tb*  wsnwitk 
tered  along  the  edge  of  it  overlooking  the  plain  of  Ladum,  such  *^*^"*^» 
as  Hbur  and  Praeneste  in  the  ^quian  portion  of  it,  and  in  the  Volscian,  Ortona, 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia.  The  iEqutans  dwelt  rather  in  the  interior  of  the  mount* 
ain  country ;  their  oldest  seats  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  lake 
of  Fucinus,  from  whence  they  had  advanced  towards  the  west,  till  they  had 
reached  the  edge  overhang^  the  plain.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  at  what  time 
the  several  Latin  cities  of  the  Apennines  were  first  conquered,  or  how  often  they 
recovered  their  independence.  Tibur  and  Prceneste  never  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  .£quians,  their  natural  strength  helping,  probably,  to  secure  them  from  the 
invaders.  The  iEquians  seem  rather  to  have  directed  their  efforts  in  another 
direction,  against  the  Latin  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  pouring  out  readily  through 
the  breach  in  the  mountain  line  already  noticed,  ana  gaining  thus  an  advanced 
position  from  which  to  command  the  plain  of  Rome  itself. 

The  Volscian  conquests,  on  the  other  hand,  were  effected  either  in  their  own 
j)ortion  of  the  mountain  line,  or  in  the  plain  nearer  the  sea,  or  ^^  ^^  vdmsbni. 
finally,  on  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  cluster  of  the  yoMn  *«miMii  la 
Alban  hills,  as  the  j£quians  attacked  their  eastern  and  northern  ""* 
parts.  Tarracina'  appears  to  have  fallen  into  their  hands  very  soon  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  R(nnan  monarchy ;  and  Antium^  was  also  an  early  conquest. 
In  the  year  261,  Bovillae,  Circeii,  Oorioli,  Lavinium,  Satricum,  and  Velitrae,  were 
still  Latin  cities ;  but  all'  these  were  conquered  at  one  time  or  other  by  the  Vol- 

'  Taking  a  parallel  case  flt>in  English  ffeogra-  seems,  therefore,  to  have  fallen  soon  after  tn« 

phy,  the  gap  in  the  oolitio  limestone  cnun  of  date  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  in  which  it  is 

hills  which  occurs  in  Warwickshire,  hetween  spoken  of  as  a  Latin  city. 

Paraboroogh  and  Edge  Hill,  may  be  compared  *  It  belonged  to  the  Volsdans  in  the  year  261, 

to  the  gap  at  Pneneste ;  the  line  of  hills  north-  the  year  in  which  the  Koman  leaffne  with  the 

ward  ana  southward  from  this  point,  overlook-  Latins  was  condnded.   Livy,  II.  88. 

ing  the  lias  plain  of  Warwickshire,  may  repre-  *  The  present  text  of  Bionysius  has  B«Xa(  or 

sent  respectiTely  the  oonntries  of  the  J^qoians  B«3U(f  (vIII.  20).    Plutarch  has  B^Ut  (Con- 

and  VolsdUms ;  whilst  Banbory  and  the  valley  olanus,  29) ;  but  it  appears  that  BoviHa,  and  not 

of  the  Cherwell  answer  to  the  country  of  the  Bola,  is  meant,  because  the  conquest  of  Bola  is 

Uemioans.  mentioned  separately  by  both  writers,  and  be- 

'  It  is  mentioned  as  a  Volscian  town  under  cause  Plutarch  gives  the  distance  of  B^XXai  from 

the  name  of  Anzur  in  the  year  349.    (Livy,  IV.  Romis  at  one  hundred  stadia,  which  suits  Bo- 

59.)    Its  capture  by  the  Yoboians  is  nowhero  villie,  but  is  too  little  for  Bola.    The  conquest 

recorded ;  but  in  the  earliest  Volsdan  wars,  af-  of  Circeii,  Corioli,  Lavinium.  and  Satricum,  is 

ter  the  expulsion  of  the  Ttarqnins,  the  scat  of  noticed  by  Livy,  II.  89.    Velitra  was  taken  by 

war  liee  alwaya  on  thi)  Soman  side  of  it.    It  the  Bomans  from  the  VolaciaDS  in  the  year  SdO, 
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tfcians,  so  that  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  success  they  must  have  advanced 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  legend  of  Coriolanus  represents 
these  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Yelitrse,  as  having  been  taken  between  the 
years  263  and  266,  in  the  great  invasion  conducted  jointly  by  Coriolanus  and  by 
Attius  Tullius.  But  Niebuhr  has  given  reasons  for  believing  that  these  con- 
quests were  not  made  till  some  years  later,  and  that  they  were  effected  not  all 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  several  years.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  towns  thus  taken,  Satricum,  for  instance,  Cerceii,  and  Yelitrsc,  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Volscians.  Corioli  was  destroyed, 
and  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history,  while  Bovillse  and  LaVinium  were  m  all  prob- 
ability soon  recovered  either  by  the  Romans  or  by  the  Latins. 

Whilst  the  Volscians  were  thus  tearing  Latium  to  pieces  on  one  side,  the  ^qui- 
jLiobn  ^^  ^ere  assaihng  it  with  equal  success  on  the  other.    Their  con- 

.  "^''••*^  quests  also  are  assigned  by  the  legend  of  Coriolanus  to  his  famous 
invasion,  when  he  is  said  to  have  taken  Corbio,'Yitellia,  Trebia,  Lavici,  and  Pedum. 
All  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  Trebia,  stood  either  on  the  Alban  hills,  or 
close  to  them,  and  three  of  them,  Corbio,  Lavici,  and  Pedum,  are  amongst  iha 
thirty  Latin  cities  which  concluded  the  treaty  with  Spurius  Cassius  in  the  year 
261.  They  were  retained  for  many  years^  by  their  conquerors ;  and  thus  Tibnr 
and  Prseneste  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Latium,  and  the  iEquians  had 
established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills  above  and  around  Tusculum,  which 
remained  the  only  imconquered  Latin  city  in  that  quarter,  and  was  so  thrown 
more  than  ever  into  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Now,  had  all  these  conquests  been  indeed  achieved  as  early  as  the  year  266, 
TiMM  MiiqiiMts  w«i«  and  within  the  space  of  one  or  two  years,  what  could  have  pre- 
bJ?*iSd  ?f"i4S  vented  Ihe  uEquians  and  Volscians  from  effecting  the  total  con- 
SfThw^^inSr  i  quest  of  Rome,  or  what  could  their  armies  have  been  doing  in 
^*^'  the  years  from  273  to  278,  when  the  Romans  were  struggling  so 

hardly  against  the  Veientians  ?  Or  how  comes  it,  as  Niebuhr  well  olwerves,  if 
the  ^quians  had  taken  Pedum,  and  Corbio,  and  Lavici,  in  266,  that  their  armies 
are  mentioned  as  encamping  on  Algidus  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  289 ;  a 
spot  which  from  that  time  forwards  they  continued  to  occupy,  year  after  year, 
till  Rome  regained  the  ascendency  ?  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  first 
years  of  the  war  after  263  were  marked  by  no  decisive  events  ;  that  the  league 
with  the  Hemicans  in  268  opposed  an  additional  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
Opican  nations ;  but  that  subsequently,  the  wars  with  the  Veientians,  and  the 
domestic  disputes  which  raged  with  more  or  less  violence  from  the  death  of  Spu- 
rius Cassius  to  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans,  and  enabled  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  to  press  with  more  effect  upon 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans.  But  Antium  was  wrested  from  the  Volscians  by  the 
three  confederate  nations  in  286 ;  and  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  disasters 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  ten  years  following  that  event,  unless  we  choose  to  separ- 
ate the  date  of  the  Volscian  conquests  from  those  of  the  iEquians.  We  must, 
then,  suppose  that  Corioli,  Satricum,  Lavinium,  and  the  towns  in  that  quarter, 
had  been  taken  by  the  Volscians  between  266  and  286,  that  some  of  these  were 
afterwards  recovered,  and  that  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 

bat  It  mnst  afterwards  have  been  lost  again ;  pretended  revolts  of  Bomnn  colonies  to  liave 

for  we  find  it  in  arms  with  the  Volscians  agiunst  oeen  properly  a  revolt  of  the  old  inhabitants,  iu 

Borne,  and  afterwards  with  the  Latins ;  and  al-  which  the  Boman  colonists,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

though  this  Is  spoken  of  as  the  revolt  of  a  Bo-  were  expelled  or  massacred.    See  Vol.  II.  p.  44, 

man  colony,  as  if  the  descendants  of  the  colo-  45.  £ngi.  Transl. 

nists,  sent  tnere  after  its  first  conquest  in  260,  *  Livy,  II.  89. 

had  always  continued  in  possession  of  it,  yet  '  Lavici  was  conquered  by  the  Bomans  m  S86. 

the  well-known  inscription  found  there,  known  (I^ivy,  IV.  47.)  Corbio  in  297.    {Livy,  IIL  80.) 

by  the  name  of  **  La  Lamina  Volsca,"  or  "  Bor-  Ko  recapture  of  Pedum  is  mentioned ;  but  the 

giana.*'  is  written  in  the  Oscan  language,  and  town  probably  joined  the  Latin  confederacy 

contams  the  Oscan  title  "Medix."    Bee  Lanzi,  again,  when  it  shook  off  the  Volscian  yoke :  it 

Saggio  .di  Lingua  Etrusca.  Vol.  III.  p.  616.    I  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  great  Latin  wbi 

beueve  Niebuhr  is  right  m  considering  such  as  taking  an  active  part  on  the  LtiXm  aide. 
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had  been  regaining  their  lost  ground,  till  in  286  they  became,  in  their  turn,  the 
assailants,  and  conquered  Antium.  Then  the  jfiquians  united  their  arms  more 
zealously  urith  the  Volscians ;  the  scat  of  the  war  was  removed  to  the  frontier  of 
Latium,  bordering  on  the  ^quians,  and  then  followed  the  invasion  of  that  fron- 
tier, the  establishment  of  the  ^quians  on  Algidus,  and  the  repeated  ravages  of 
the  Roman  territory  between  Tusculum  and  Kome. 

The  period  between  the  year  286  and  the  end  of  the  century  was  marked  bj 
the  visitations  of  pestilence  as  well  as  by  those  of  war.     A  short         ^^^ 
but  most  severe  epidemic  had  raged  in  the  year  282  ;•  it  broke  m^AJ'^^^^jut^ 
out  again  in  288,*  and  then  in  291,"  when  its  ravages  were  most  "**" 

fearful.  It  carried  off  both  the  consuls,  two  out  of  the  four  augurs,  the  Curio 
Maximus,  with  a  great  number  of  other  persons  of  all  a^es  and  conditions  ;  and 
this  sickness,  like  the  plague  of  Athens,  was  aggravated  by  the  inroads  of  the 
iEquians  and  Volscians,  which  had  driven  the  country  people  to  fly  with  their 
cattle  into  Rome,  and  thus  crowded  a  large  population  into  a  narrow  space  with 
deficient  accommodations,  while  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  wae  m  itself  pesti- 
lential, even  had  it  been  met  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable.  It  is  man- 
ifest that  at  this  time  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  no  fortified  towns  between 
Rome  and  the  ^quian  frontier ;  when  the  Roman  armies  could  not  keep  the 
field,  the  enemy  might  march  without  obstacle  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome 
itself;  and  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  win,  except  the  plunder  of  the  Roman 
territory,  and  the  possession  of  the  capital. 

Perhaps,  too,  these  disastrous  times  were  further  aggravated  by  another  evil, 
which  the  Roman  annals  were  unwilling  openly  to  avow.     When  j^^  y^  bt^n^  ^ 


matters  came  to  such  a  crisis  that  the  commons  occupied  the  Cap-  ,^y  jCatoMm  bk»^ 
itol  in  arms,  as  was  the  case  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  ^^iit^^ 


iMMiom,  whieli  dn»f« 

-  mam  bisdto, 

MdtlM  armlM 


Publilian  law,  when  we  read  of  dissensions  so  violent,  that  the 
consuls  of  three  successive  years  were  impeached  by  the  tribunes,  and  a  tribune 
was  on  the  other  hand  murdered  by  the  aristocracy  ;  when  again,  at  a  somewhat 
later  period,  we  read  of  the  disputes  about  the  Terentilian  law,  and  hear  of  the 
banishment  of  Kseso  Quinctius  for  his  violences  towards  the  commons  on  that 
occasion,  we  may  suspect  that  the  whole  truth  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
that  the  factions  of  Rome,  like  those  of  Greece,  were  attended  by  the  banish- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  the  vanauished  party,  so  that  Roman  exiles 
were  often  to  be  found  in  the  neighboring  cities,  as  eager  to  return  as  the  Tar- 
quinii  had  been  formerly,  and  as  Bttle  scrupulous  as  they  of  effecting  that  return- 
through  foreign  aid.  That  this  was  actually  the  case,  is  shown  by  the  surprise 
of  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  294,  when  a  body  of  men,  consisting,  as  it  is  expressly 
said,  of  y^es  and  slaves,"  and  headed  by  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabme,  made 

*  Dionysins,  IX.  42.  admit  of  no  doubt,    "^y  H  ahrtaywiftn  ittri  ri 

*  Livy,  III.  S.  Dion^siosj  IX.  60.  gpaiitwat  rHv iwiKatpordrwv  Hntt¥  (oiRome,  luuno- 
"  Livy,  III.  ft,  7.  IhonyBius,  IX.  67.  ly)  toU  rt  ^d6at  Wo^codac,  Kal  nit  M\o9t  Wf 
"  It  is  not.  indeed,  expressly  said  that  the  AcvAcp/av  xaAiiv.     These  can  certainly  be  no 

exiles  were  Soman  exiles ;  and  Livy^  who,  in  other  than  the  exiles  and  the  slaves  of  Borne, 
his  whole  narrative  of  the  transaction,  savs       The  supposition  in  the  text  receives  ftuther 

nothing  of  Eieso,  or  of  his  connection  with  tne  ooniirmation  from  a  remarkable  statement  in 

conspiracy,  uses  language  which  might  be  ap-  Dionysius,  that  in  the  year  2G2,  just  before  the 

gicaole  to  the  case  of  eioles  of  other  countries,  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  many  Soman  citizens 
e  makes  Herdonius  say  (III.  15),  **  Be  miser-  were  invited  by  the  neighboring  cities  to  leave 
rimi  cujusque  suscepisse  causam,  ut  exules  in-  their  countrv  and  to  come  and  nve  with  them, 
jnria  pulsos  in  patriam  reduoeret :  id  malle  and  eigoy  tneir  fhmchise  of  citizenship.  Ana 
populo  Somano  auctore  fieri :  si  ibi  spes  non  a  great  many  woXXol  wdw  left  Some  with  their 
sit,  Volaoos  et  .£quos,  et  omnia  extroma  ten-  families,  he  says,  on  these  terms;  some  of  whom 
tatumm  et  ooncitaturum."  Still  even  these  rotumed  afterwards,  when  better  times  arrived, 
words,  especially  the  expression  **  in  patriam,"  but  others  continued  to  live  in  their  new  conn* 
instead  of  '*in  patrias,"  are  most  naturallv  to  tries.  SeeDionys.  VII.  18.  This  undoubtedly 
be  understood  of  Soman  exiles :  if  they  nad  must  mean  that  many  Somans  were  obliged  to 
been  all  Sabines,  or  iBquians,  or  Volscians,  the  go  into  banishment,  and  these  availed  them- 
attempt  would  have  been  made  on  the  citadel  selves  of  the  treaty  with  the  Latins;  which 
ofCures,orLavici,  orAnznr;  not  on  the  Capi-  established  an  interchange  of  citizenship  be- 
tel at  Some.    But  Dionysins'  words  (X.  U)  tween  Bome  and  Latium,  and  became  dtisena 
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themselves  masters  of  the  citadel  of  Rome.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, a  foundation  in  truth  for  the  famous  story  of  Coriolanus,  but  it  must  be 
referred  to  a  period  much  later  than  the  year  263,  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the 
common  annals ;  and  the  circumstances  are  so  disguised,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  from  what  reality  they  have  been  corrupted.  It  would  Jbe  a  beautiful 
story,  could  we  believe  that  Coriolanus  joined  the  conquering  ^quians  and  Vol- 
scians  with  a  body  of  Roman  exiles ;  that  the  victories  of  foreigners  put  it  in  his 
power  to  procure  his  own  recall  and  that  of  his  companions,  but  that,  overcome 
by  the  prayers  of  his  mother,  he  refrained  from  doing  such  violence  to  the  laws 
of  his  country ;  and,  contented  with  the  conquests  of  his  protectors,  he  refused 
to  turn  them  to  his  own  personal  benefit,  and  chose  rather  to  live  and  die  an 
exile  than  to  owe  his  restoration  to  the  swords  of  strangers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  common  story  is  so  famous  and  so  striking  that  it  must  not  be  suppressed ; 
and  the  life  and  death  of  Coriolanus  are  no  unworthy  sequel  to  the  story  of  the 
\ife  and  death  of  the  last  king  Tarquinius. 

Caius  Mabcius*'  was  a  noble  Roman,  of  i^e  race  of  that  worthy  king,  Ancus 
0tai7  of  cniobiiM.  MaTcius ;"  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  but  his  mother, 
tht'^iifflt'tyTiw'Sktt  whose  name  was  Yolumnia,  performed  to  him  the  part  both  of 
lusuiii..  father  and  of  mother ;  and  Caius  loved  her  exceedingly,  and  when 

he  gained  glory  by  his  feats  of  arms,  it  was  his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother 
should  hear  his  praises ;  and  when  he  was  rewarded  for  his  noble  deeds,  it  was 
his  greatest  joy  that  his  mother  should  see  him  receive  his  crown.  And  ne 
fought  at  the  battle  by  the  lake  Regillus,'^  against  king  Tarquinius  and  the  Lat- 
ins, and  he  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  he  saw  a  Roman  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  his  foe  was  rushing  on  him  to 
slay  him,  but  Caius  stepped  before  him,  and  covered  him,  and  slew  the  enemy, 
and  saved  the  life  of  his  fellow-soldier.  So  Aulus,  the  general,  rewarded  him 
with  an  oaken  wreath,  for  such  was  the  reward  given  to  those  who  saved  the  life 
of  a  comrade  in  battle.  And  this  was  his  first  crown,  but  after  this  he  won  many 
in  many  battles,  for  he  was  strong  and  valiant,  and  none  of  the  Romans  could 
compare  with  him. 

After  this  there  was  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Yolscians ;  and  the 
now  \»  took  the  d  ^"^^^"^  attacked  the  city  of  Corioli."  The  citizens  of  Corioli 
•f  cori<aL  «nd*woa  opcued  thclr  gates  and  made  a  sally,  and  drove  the  Romans  back 

""^  "*■  to  their  camp.     Then  Caius  ran  forwards  with  a  few  brave  men, 

and  called  back  the  runaways,  and  he  stayed  the  enemy,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
the  battle,  so  that  the  Yolscians  fled  back  into  the  city.  But  Caius  followed 
them,  and  when  he  saw  the  gates  still  open,  for  the  Yolscians  were  flying  into 
the  city,  then  he  called  to  the  Romans,  and  said,  **  For  us  are  yon  gates  set  wide 
rather  than  for  the  Yolscians  ;  why  are  we  afraid  to  rush  in  ?"  He  himself  fol- 
lowed the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  the  enemy  fled  before  him ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  he  was  but  one  man  they  turned  against  him,  but  Cuus  held  his  ground, 
for  he  was  strong  of  hand,  and  light  of  foot,  and  stout  of  heart,  and  he  drove  the 
Yolscians  to  the  farthest  side  of  the  town,  and  all  was  clear  behind  him ;  so  that 
the  Romans  came  in  after  him  without  any  trouble,  and  took  the  city.     Then  all 

of  some  Latin  city.    And  this  Is  the  simpleBt  respect,  as  well  as  in  oallixiff  the  mother  of  the 

way  of  accounting  for  the  name  Coriolanus,  to  hero  Volumnia,  and  his  wife  Virgilia,  I  have  t»- 

suppose  that  he  settled  at  Corioli,  and  became  garded  Shakspeare^s  authority  as  decisive, 

a  citizen  there;  and  afterwards,  when  Corioli  "  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  I.  4. 

was  conquered  by  the  Yolscians,  joined  their  ^*  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  8. 

army  in  order  to  prosecute  his  revenge  against  "  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  VIIT.   The  story  rep- 

Borne.  resents  Corioli  as  a  Volscian  town,  and  as  taken 

>*  Zonnras,  copying  Dion  Cassius,  and  most  by  tlie  Bomans  in  the  consulship  of  Postumua 

of  the  MSS.  of  Livy,  give  the  preenomen  of  Co-  Cominius,  A.  U.  C.  261,    The  authentic  monu- 

riolanus  as  CnsBUs,  and  not  Caius.    Historically  ment  of  these  times,  the  treaty  between  the  Bo- 

the  point  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  the  richest  mans  and  Latins  concluded  m  this  very  t 


poetry  in  which  the  story  of  Coriolanus  was  ever  vear,  shows  that  CorioU  was  then  not  a  Volsdan 
recorded,  Shakspoare^s  tragedy  on  that  subject,  out  a  Latin  town,  and  one  of  the  thirty  states 
las  coniMScrated  the  name  of  Cffuas ;  and  in  Uiiii    which  made  the  alliance  with  Bomo. 
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men  said,  "  Oaius  and  none  else  has  won  Corioli ;"  and  Cominins  the  general  said, 
"  Let  him  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  city"  So  they  called  him  Caius  Mar- 
cios  Coridanus.^* 

After  this  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com,  and  the  commons  were  much 
distressed  for  want,  and  the  king'^  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  sent  qum  o(r«i>d.  tiMcom. 
ships  laden  with  com  to  Rome :  so  the  senate  resolved  to  sell  the  ■»«-»*««»»»»«««»>^- 
com  to  the  poor  commons,  lest  they  should  die  of  hunger.  But  Caius  hated  the 
commons,  and  he  was  angry  that  they  had  got  tribunes  to  be  their  leaders,  and 
he  said,  "  If  they  want  com,  let  them  show  themselves  obedient  to  the  burghers 
as  thdr  fathers  did,  and  let  them  give  up  their  tribunes ;  and  then  will  we  let 
them  have  com  to  eat,  and  will  take  care  of  them."  The  commons,  when  they 
heard  this,  were  quite  furious,  and  they  would  have  set  upon  Caius  as  he  came 
oat  of  the  senate-house  and  torn  him  to  pieces,  but  the  tribunes  said,  **  Nay,  ye 
shall  judge  him  yourselves  in  your  comitia,  and  we  will  be  his  accusers."  So 
they  accused  Caius  before  the  commons ;  and  Caius  knew  thsi;  they  would  show 
him  no  mercy,  therefore  he  stayed  not  for  the  day  of  his  trial,"  but  fled  from 
Rome,  and  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians.  They  and  Attius  h«  rdm  to  «im  voi. 
Tullius,  their  chief,  received  hmi  kindly,  and  he  lived  among  them  '^*"' 
a  banished  man. 

Attius  said  to  himself,  '*  Caius,  who  used  to  fight  against  us,  is  now  on  our 
nde ;  we  will  make  war  again  upon  the  Romans."    But  the  Vol- 
scians were  afraid  ;  so  that  Attius  was  forced  to  practice  craftily,  «*r'tetwM?  o^^ 
to  make  them  do  what  he  wished,  whether  they  would  or  no.  iS!S?  b«  MotriTwi  «• 
Now  the  manner  of  his  practice  was  as  follows:'*    The  great  «•■*««»• 

games  at  Rome  were  finished,  but  they  were  going  to  be  celebrated  over  agun 
with  great  pomp  and  cost,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Jupiter.  For  Jupiter  had 
spoken  in  a  dream  to  Titus  Latimus,  a  man  of  the  commons,  and  said,  ''  Oo  and 
bid  the  consuls  to  celebrate  the  games  over  again  with  great  pomp,  for  one 
danced  at  the  opening  of  the  games*^  but  now,  whom  I  liked  not ;  and  venge- 
ance is  coming  therefore  upon  this  city."  But  Titus  feared  to  go  to  the  consuls, 
for  he  thought  that  every  one  would  laugh  at  him,  and  so  he  did  not  obey  the 
god  A  few  days  after  his  son  fell  sick  and  died ;  and  again  the  vision  appeared 
to  bun  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  still  despise  what  I  tell  thee  ?  Thy 
son  is  dead,  but  if  thou  go  not  quickly,  and  do  my  bidding,  it  shall  be  yet  worse 
for  thee."  But  Titus  still  lingered,  so  he  was  himself  stricken  with  a  palsy ;  and 
he  could  not  walk,  but  they  carried  him  in  a  litter.  Then  he  delayed  no  longer, 
but  said  to  his  kinsmen,  "  Carry  me  mto  the  foram,  to  the  consuls."  And  they 
carried  him  in  his  litter,  and  he  told  the  consuls  the  bidding  of  the  god,  and  all 
that  had  befallen  himself.  When  he  had  finished  his  story,  the  consuls  remem- 
bered how  that  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  games,  a  burgher  had  taken 
his  slave  and  scourged  him  in  the  midst  of  the  circtis  where  the  games  were  to 

**  The  stOTT  of  the  taking  of  CoiioU  was  an  at-  nologj  as  little  as  Shakspeare  did  ahont  that  of 

tempt  to  explain  the  name  of  Coriolanns,  which  Borne :  and  as  he  makes  Titna  Lartina  talk  of 

in  reality  merely  showed  that  Marcius  had  been  Cato  tne  censor,  so  they  made  DionyBins  the  tj- 

aetUed  at  Corioli,  and  had  become  a  dtixen  of  rant  contemporary  with  the  battle  of  Maratlion, 

that  place  after  hia  banishment  from  Some,  and  said  that  it  was  he  who  relieyed  the  scaroi- 

The  same  explanation  will  serye,  perhaps,  for  ty  at  Borne  in  the  year  262. 

some  other  Latin  surnames,  such  as  Medmlinns,  **Liyy,  II.  85.     Ipse  q^nam  die  dictA  non 

Begillensis,  Malyentanns,  and  others,  recording  adesset,  perseyerntnm  in  ir&  est.    Dionysins, 

the  connection  of  Boman  families  at  some  period  whom  rlatarch  foUows,  says  that  the  tribnnea 

or  other  with  the  towns  from  which  they  took  fixed  perpetual  banishment  as  the  penalty  which 

their  names.    See  note  11.  the  accused  should  suffer  if  found  guilty ;  that 

^  Plutarch  names  Cielon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  he  was  found  guilty  by  the  yotes  of  twelye  tribes 

livy  merely  says  that  the  com  came  from  Siei-  out  of  twenty-one,  and  banished  accordingly, 

ly :  IMonysius  calls  Gelon  "  the  most  distin-  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  seem  to  haye  forgotten 

guiahed  of  the  tyrants  ofi  Sicily  at  that  time,''  that  exile  as  a  punishment  was  unknown  to  the 

without  specifying  whether,  at  the  lime  of  the  Boman  law  till  a  much  later  period, 

ikmine  at  Borne,  ne  was  tyrant  of  Gela  or  of  >*  Liyy,  11.  86. 

Byracnse.    The  old  Boman  annalists,  lidnius  *  Visus  Jupiter  dicere,  "  Sibi  ludis  prassulta 

ICaoer  and  Cj\.  GelUiia,  cared  about  Greek  chro-  torem  displiouisse."    Liyy,  II.  86. 
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be  held ;  and  the  burgher  regarded  it  not,  but  Jupiter  saw  it  and  was  wroth :  for 
it  was  a  holy  day,  and  a  day  for  mirth  and  gladness,  and  not  for  ciying  and  for 
torment.  So  the  consuls  believed  what  T^tus  said,  and  brought  him  into  the 
senate,  and  he  told  the  story  again  to  the  senators.  When  lo !  so  soon  as  he 
had  ended  his  story,  the  palsy  left  him,  and  his  limbs  became  strong  as  be- 
fore, and  he  needed  no  more  to  be  carried  in  his  litter,  but  walked  home  on  his 
feet. 

Thus  the  great  games^*  were  celebrated  over  again  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
TiMVoiMiaotandriy  Volsciaus  wcut  to  Romo  to  scc  tho  sight.  Then  Attius  went  to 
MiS!.u^th«*^t  tbe  consuls  privately,  and  said  to  them :  "  A  great  multitude  of 
■*°^  Volscians  are  now  in  Rome.     I  remember  now  on  a  like  occasion, 

not  many  years  since,  the  Sabines  'made  a  riot  in  this  city,  and  great  mischief 
was  like  to  come  of  it;  loth  were  I  that  my  people  should  do  aught  of  the 
same  kind :  but  it  becomes  your  wisdom  rather  to  hinder  evil  than  to  mend  it." 
When  the  consuls  told  this  to  the  senate,  the  senate  was  afraid ;  and  it  was 
thought  best  to  send  the  criers  round  the  city,  to  give  notice  that  every  Yolscian 
should  be  gone  from  Rome  before  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  Volscians  were 
very  angry  at  this,  for  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Do  these  men  then  hold  us  to 
be  so  profane  and  unholy,  that  our  presence  is  an  offence  to  the  blessed  gods  ?'* 
So  they  left  Rome  in  haste,  and  went  home  towards  their  own  country,  full  of 
indignation  at  the  shame  which  was  put  upon  them. 

Their  way  home  was  over  the  hills  of  Alba,"  by  the  well-head  of  the  water 
AttfamoiMiitiM  and  ^^  Fcrcntina,  where  the  councils  of  the  Latins  had  been  used  to 
ww'th'SRJiSJl*  ™®®^  ^^  ^^^'  -^^^^^^  knew  that  the  Volscians  would  be  driven 
from  Rome,  and  would  pass  that  way,  so  he  waited  there  to  meet 
them.  At  last  they  came  up  in  a  long  train,  each  as  he  could  go,  and  Attius 
spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  what  was  the  matter,  that  they  had  so  suddenly- 
left  Rome.  When  they  told  him,  he  called  them  to  follow  him  from  the  road, 
down  to  the  grass  which  was  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  gathered 
round  him,  and  he  made  a  speech  to  them,  and  said,  "  What  is  it  that  these  men 
have  done  to  you  ?  They  have  made  a  show  of  you  at  their  games  before  all  the 
neighboring  nations.  Ye,  and  your  wives,  and  your  children,  were  cast  out  at 
the  voice  of  the  crier,  as  though  ye  were  profane  and  unholy,  and  as  if  your  pres- 
ence before  the  sight  of  the  gods  were  a  sacrilege.  Do  ye  not  count  them  for 
your  enemies  already,  seeing  if  ye  had  not  made  such  good  haste  in  coming  away 
ye  would  have  been  all  dead  men  ere  now  ?  They  have  made  war  upon  us :  see 
to  it,  if  ye  be  men,  that  ye  make  them  rue  their  deed."  So  the  Volscians  eagerly 
listened  to  his  words,  and  all  their  tribes  made  it  a  common  quarrel,  and  they 
raised  a  great  army,  and  chose  Attius  and  Caius  Marcius,  the  Roman,  to  com- 
mand it. 

When  this  great  host  took  the  field,  the  Romans  feared  to  eo  out  to  battle 
R«ir  OMia  Md  Atuw  ag^ust  it.  So  Cfuus  and  Attius  attacked  the  cities  of  the  Latms, 
iB»eh»dM»iB«tRom«.  gm^  ^Hey  first  took  Circeii,*  and  afterwards  Satricum,  and  Lon- 
gula,  and  Polusca,  and  Corioli ;  and  then  they  took  Lavinium,  which  was  to  the 
Romans  a  sacred  city,  because  ^neas  was  its  founder,  and  because  the  holy 
things  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers  were  kept  there.  After  this  Caius  and  Attius 
took  Corbio,  and  Vitellia,  and  Trebia,  and  Lavici,  and  Pedum ;  and  from  Pedum 
they  went  towards  Rome,  and  they  encamped  bv  the  Cluilian  dyke,  which  was 
no  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city ;  and  they  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  com- 
mons of  Rome,  but  they  spared  those  of  the  burghers ;  Caius,  for  his  part,  think- 
ing that  his  quarrel  was  with  the  commons  only,  and  that  the  burghers  were  his 
friends ;  and  Attius,  thinking  that  it  would  cause  the  Romans  to  be  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  so  make  Rome  the  easier  to  be  conquered.  So  the  host  of  the 
Volscians  lay  encamped  near  Rome. 

•^Iivy,n.8T.  ■Livy,ILS8.  ■Livy,n.». 
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Within  the  city,  meanwhile,  there  was  a  great  tumult ;  the  women  ran  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  to.  pray  for  mercy,  the  poorer  people  cried  .^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
out  in  the  streets  that  they  would  have  peac#,  and  that  the  senate  p***f;>^  it  7  m« 
should  send  deputies  to  Caius  and  to  Attius.  So  deputies  were  "^ 
sent,**  five  men  of  the  chief  of  the  burghers ;  but  Caius  answered  them,  *'  We 
will  give  you  no  peace,  till  ye  restore  to  the  Yobcians  all  the  land  and  all  the 
cities  which  ye  or  your  fathers  have  ever  taken  from  them ;  and  till"  ye  make 
them  your  citizens,  and  give  them  all  the  rights  which  ye  have  yourselves,  as  ye 
have  done  to  the  Latins.  The  deputies  could  not  Accept  such  hard  conditions, 
so  they  went  back  to  Rome.  And  when  the  senate  sent  them  again  to  ask  for 
gentler  terms,  Caius  would  not  suffer  them  to  enter  the  camp. 

After  this**  the  senate  sent  all  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  the  augurs,  all 
clothed  in  their  sacred  garments,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  TiMpriMtoortiMgod* 
tokens  of  the  gods  whom  they  served.  But  neither  would  Caius  &2,  hJtt'SF.!! 
listen  to  these ;  so  they  too  went  back  again  to  Rome.  ba«th««. 

Yet,  when  the  help  of  man  had  fuled  the  Romans,  the  help  of  the  gods  de- 
livered them ;  for  among  the  women  who  were  sitting  as  suppli- 
ants in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  was  Valeria,**  the  y«iOTi«.*i»nHMiM  om 
sister  of  that  Publius  Valerius  who  had  been  called  Poplicola,  a  Oiio/to  f^  m  t* 
virtuous  and  noble  lady,  whom  all  held  in  honor.  As  she  was  sit-  "■•'■•^• 
ting  in  the  temple  as  a  suppliant  before  the  image  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  seemed  to 
inspire  her  with  a  sudden  thought,  and  she  immediately  rose,  and  called  upon  all 
the  other  noble  ladies  who  were  with  her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the 
house  of  Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Caius.  There  she  found  Virgilia,  the  wife  of 
Caius,  with  hb  mother,  and  also  his  little  children.  Valeria  then  addressed  Vo- 
lumnia and  Virgilia,  and  said,  ''Our  coming  here  to  you  is  our  own  doing; 
neither  the  senate  nor  any  other  mortal  man  have  sent  us ;  but  the  god  in  whose 
temple  we  were  sitting  as  suppliants  put  it  into  our  hearts,  that  we  should  come 
and  ask  you  to  join  with  us,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid  of  men,  to  win 
for  our  country  a  great  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name  glorious  above  all 
women,  even  above  those  Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time,  who  stopped  the  battle 
between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers.  Come  then  with  us  to  the  camp  of 
Caius,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  to  show  us  mercy."  Volumnia  said,  "  We  will  go 
with  you :"  and  virgilia  took  her  young  children  with  her,  and  they  all  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

It  W&9  a  sad  and  solemn  sight**  to  see  this  train  of  noble  ladies,  and  the  very 
Volscian  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  How  bi.  wub  aad 
them  and  honored  them.  They  found  Caius  sitting  on  the  gen-  i!S?'LinSJ*h«^ 
end's  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  Volscian  chiefs  were  •**y"**™i- 
standing  round  him.  When  he  first  saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  be  ; 
but  presently  he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking  at  the  head  of  the  train ; 
and  then  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but  leaped  down  from  his  seat,  and  ran 
to  meet  her,  and  was  going  to  kiss  her.  But  she  stopped  him  and  said,**  "  Ere 
thou  kiss  me,  let  me  know  whether  I  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son ; 
whether  I  stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  as  thy  mother."  Caius  could 
not  answer  her,  and  then  she  went  on  and  said,  "  Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I 
never  borne  a  son,  Rome  never  should  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  that 
had  I  remained  childless,  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city?  But 
I  am  too  old  to  bear  much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misery.  Rather  look 
to  thy  wife  and  children,  whom  if  thou  persistest  thou  art  dooming  to  an  untimely 
death,  or  a  long  Ufe  of  bondage.*'  Then  Virgilia  and  his  children  came  up  to 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  wept,  and  bemoaned  their  own  fate 
and  the  fate  of  their  country.     At  last  Caius  cried  out,  **  0  mother,  what  hast 

••  DionyrioB,  Vin.  22.  "  Plataroh,  Coriolan.  8S,  88. 

*IHony8iiiB,VIII.85.  Flatarob,  GorioUm.  80.       "  Platarch,  Coriolao.  84. 
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diou  done  to  ue  ?"  and  he  wrong  her  hand  Tehemently,  and  sidd,  '*  Mother,  thine 
is  the  victory ;  a  happy  victory  for  thee  and  for  Rome,  but  shame  and  ruin  to  thy 
son."  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her,  and  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome ;  and  led  away  the  army  of  the  Vol- 
ftclans,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Rome  any  more ;  and  he  lived  on  a  ban- 
ished man  amongst  the  Yolscians,  and  when  he  was  very  old,  and  had  neither  wife 
nor  children  around  him,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "That  now  in  old  age*  he  knew 
the  full  bitterness  of  banishment."  So  Cains  lived  and  liied  amongst  the  Yol- 
scians. 

The  Romans,  as  was  right,  honored  Yolumnia  and  Yaleria  for  their  deed,  and 
^  a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  to  "  Woman's  Fortune,"'*  just 
««d  th«  Mbto  uS^  on  the  spot  where  Caius  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words ;  and 
the  first  priestess  of  the  temple  was  Yaleria,  into  whose  heart  Ju- 
piter had  first  put  the  thought  to  go  to  Yolumnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  go  out 
to  the  enemy's  camp  and  entreat  her  son. 

Such  is  the  famous  story  which  has  rendered  the  Yolscian  wars  with  Rome  so 
memorable ;  the  wars  with  the  ^^uians  are  marked  by  a  name  and  a  story  not 
less  celebrated,  those  of  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 

There  had  been  peace  between  the  Romans  and  the  i£quians :  but  the  JBqui- 
or  cfaMdnuta*.  ^®  *"^^  Gracchus  Cloelius,"*  their  chief,  broke  the  peace,  and 
in».«j^bi^ti!i  plundered  the  lands  of  the  people  of  Lavici  and  of  the  people  of 
tmrnJi^tHi  Tusculum.  They  then  pitched  their  camp  on  the  top  of  Algidus ; 
""^  and  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  them  to  complidn  of  the  wrong 

which  they  had  done.  It  happened  that  the  tent  of  Gracchus  was  pitched  under 
the  shade  of  a  great  evergreen  oak,  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  tent  when  the  depu- 
ties came  to  him.  His  answer  was  full  of  mockery :  *'  I,  for  my  part,"  said  he, 
**  am  busy  with  other  matters ;  I  cannot  hear  you ;  you  had  better  tell  your  mes- 
sage to  the  oak  yonder."  Immediately  one  of  the  deputies  answered,  "  Yea,  let 
this  sacred  oak  hear,  and  let  all  the  gods  hear  likewise,  how  treacherously  you 
have  broken  the  peace !  They  shall  hear  it  now,  and  shall  soon  avenge  it ;  for 
you  have  scorned  alike  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  of  men."  Then  they  went  back 
to  Rome,  and  the  senate  resolved  upon  war :  and  Lucius  Minucius,  the  consul, 
led  his  legions  towards  Algidus,  to  fight  with  the  proud  enemy. 

But  Gracchus  was  a  skilful  soldier,"*  and  he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the  Ro- 
How  tiM  •  of  ui«  ^^^^*  ^^^  retreated  before  them,  and  they  followed  him,  without 
•oMi  i^»  t>i  heeding  where  they  were  going.  So  they  came  into  a  narrow  val- 
****"""  ley,  with  hills  on  either  side,  high,  and  steep,  and  bare ;  and  then 

Gracchus  sent  men  secretly,  who  closed  up  the  way  by  which  they  had  entered 
into  the  valley,  so  that  they  could  not  get  back ;  and  the  hills**  closed  round  the 
valley  in  front  of  them,  and  on  the  right  and  left,  and  on  the  top  of  these  hilla 
Gracchus  lay  with  his  army,  while  the  Romans  were  shut  up  in  the  valley  below. 
In  this  valley  there  was  neither  grass  for  the  horses,  nor  food  for  the  men ;  but 

*  "  Multo  miserias  seni  exillam  esse."    Fa-  *"  DionysinB,  X.  28. 

bins,  qaoted  by  Liyy,  II.  40.  **  This  is  jnst  the  doBoriptaon  of  the  fiunons 

"  liivy,  II.  40.  DionysiuB,  VIII.  55.   It  is  one  Fnrcs  Oaudinae,  in  which  the  Bomans  were 

of  Niebobr's  most  ingenions  conjectures  that  blockaded  by  C.  Pontins.    It  snits  the  charae- 

the  foundation  of  this  temple,  and  the  &ot  that  ter  of  the  Apennine  valleys,  bat  I  never  aaw 

Valeria  was  the  first  priestess  of  it,  gave  occa-  any  such  spots  on  the  Alban  hills,  where  the 

sion  to  the  date  assigned  to  the  story  of  Gorio-  scone  of  Cincinnatus'  victory  is  liud.   It  is  likely 

lanus,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Valeria  into  enough,  however,  that  Dion^-sius,  or  the  annif- 

it,  as  the  first  suggester  of  the  step  which  saved  ist  whom  he  followed,  did  actually  take  their 

Rome.    Niebuhr  observes  that  Fortuna  Mulie-  description  from  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  and 

bris  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  successful  em-  that  it  made  no  part  of  the  old  legend.    livy's 

bassy  of  Volumnia  and  Valeiia,  but  correspond-  account  says  notning  of  any  natural  disadvan- 

ed  to  Fortuna  Virilis ;  and  that  both  wore  an-  tages  of  position :  he  merely  says  that  the  Bo- 

dently  worshipped :  the  one  as  influencing  the  mans  kept  within  their  camp  through  feai.  and 

fortunes  of  men,  tne  other  those  of  women,  that  this  encouraged  the  ^Slquians  to  blockade 

Vol.  II.  p.  115.  2d  edit  them. 
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fire  horsemen  had  broken  out,  before  the  road  in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  was 
quite  closed  up»  and  these  rode  to  Rome,  and  told  the  senate  of  the  great  danger 
of  the  consul  and  of  the  army. 

Upon  this  Quintus  Fabius,**  the  warden  of  the  city,  sent  in  haste  for  Oaius 

Kautius,  the  other  consul,  who  was  with  his  army  in  the  country  Tk,  w «t  lum* 

of  the  Sabines.     When  he  came,  they  consulted  together,  and  the  ^w*****"****™- 
senate  said,  "  There  is  only  one  man  who  can  dehver  us ;  we  must  make  Lucius 
Qttinctius  Master  of  the  people."    So  Caius,  as  the  manner  was,  named  Lucius 
to  be  Master  of  the  people ;  and  then  he  hastened  back  to  his  army  before  the 
sun  was  risen. 

This  Lucius  Qainctius  let  his  hair  mw,**  and  tended  it  carefully :  and  was  so 
famous  for  his  curled  and  crisped  locks  that  men  called  him  Cin- 
cdnnatus,  or  the  "  crisp-haired."  He  was  a  frugal  man,'^  and  did  Qi^avto  u  mmu! 
not  care  to  be  rich ;  and  his  land  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ti-  '^ 
ber,  a  plot  of  four  ju^era,  where  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  Racilia,  and  busied  him- 
self in  the  tilling  of  his  ground.  So  in  the  morning  early  the  senate  sent  depu- 
ties to  Lucius  to  tell  him  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  Master  of  the  people.  The 
deputies  went  over  the  river,  and  came  to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  his  field 
at  work  without  his  toga  or  cloak,  and  digging  with  his  spade  in  his  ground. 
They  saluted  him  and  said,  "  We  bring  thee  a  message  from  the  senate,  so  thou 
must  put  on  thy  cloak  that  thou  mayest  receive  it  as  is  fitting."  Then  he  said, 
"  Hath  aught  of  evil  befallen  the  state  ?"  and  he  bade  his  wife  to  bring  his  cloak, 
and  when  he  had  put  it  on  he  went  out  to  meet  the  deputies.  Then  they  said, 
**  Hail  to  thee,  Lucius  Qainctius,  the  senate  declares  thee  Master  of  the  people, 
and  calls  thee  to  the  city ;  for  the  consul  and  the  army  in  the  country  of  the 
.^Iquians  are  in  great  danger."  There  was  then  a  boat  made  ready  to  carry  him 
over  the  Tiber,  and  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  his  three  sons  came  to  meet 
him,  and  his  kinsmen  and  his  friends,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senators.  He 
was  thus  led  home  in  great  state  to  his  house,  and  the  four-and-twenty  lictors, 
with  thdr  rods  and  axes,  walked  before  him.  As  for  the  multitude,  they  crowded 
round  to  see  him,  but  they  feared  his  four-and-twenty  lictors ;  for  they  were  a 
sign  that  the  power  of  the  Master  of  the  people  was  as  sovereign  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  old. 

Lucius  chose  Lucius  Tarquitius**  to  be  Master  of  the  horse,  a  brave  man,  and 
of  a  burgher's  house ;  but  so  poor  withal  thot  he  had  been  used  j^^  ^ 
to  serve  among  the  foot  soldiers  instead  of  among  the  horse,  ^yi^  ^  •H^** 
Then  the  Master  of  the  people  and  the  Master  of  the  horse  went  '™^' 
together  into  the  Forum,  and  bade  every  man  to  shut  up  his  booth,  and  stopped 
all  causes  at  law,  and  gave  an  order  that  none  should  look  to  his  own  afiairs  till 
the  consul  and  his  army  were  delivered  from  the  enemy.  They  ordered  also  that 
every  man,  who  was  of  an  age  to  go  out  to  battle,  should  be  ready  in  the  Field 
of  Mars  before  sunset,  and  should  have  with  him  victuals  for  five  days,  and 
twelve  stakes;  and  the  older  men  dressed  the  victuals  for  the  soldiers,  whilst  the 
soldiers  went  about  everywhere  to  get  their  stakes ;  and  they  cut  them  where 
they  would,  without  any  hinderance.  So  the  army  was  ready  in  the  Field  ot 
Mars  at  the  time  appointed,  and  they  set  forth  from  the  city,  and  made  such 
haste,  that  ere  the  night  was  half  spent  they  came  to  Al^dus  ;  and  when  they 
perceived  that  they  were  near  the  enemy,  they  made  a  luut. 

Then  Lucius  roae  on,  and  saw**  how  the  camp  of  the  enemy  lay ;  and  he  or- 

*  IXonyBinfl,  X.  28.  more  than  distance ;  and  aa  it  had  brought  the 

**  Zonftraa,  Yll.  p.  846.    £d.  Paris,  p.  260.    Boman  army  from  Rome  to  Algidos  between 
Ed.  Venet  sanset  and  midnight,  though  each  soldier  had 

-  -  to  carry  his  baggage  and  twelve  stakes  besides, 

80  it  nutde  Cinoin^os  reconnoitre  the  enemy 


••  livy,  m.  26. 

•  livy,  m.  27. 

•"  Quantum  nc 
qualification  of  th  ,  , 

gmid,  in  aU  probability,  regarded  darknesa  no    his  anival  took  place  at  midnight. 


^*^  Quantum  nocteprospldpoterat*' is  Livy's    as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  their  neighborhooa, 
qnalifieation  of  the  stoiy ;  but  the  original  le-    without  considering  that  on  its  own  showing 


« 
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Hceoiqiitn  th«  jsqta  clercd  lus  soldlers  to  throw  down  all  their  haggage  into  one  place, 
*°^  hut  to  keep  each  man  his  arms  and  his  twelve  stakes.    Then  they 

set  out  again  in  their  order  of  march  as  they  had  come  from  Rome,  and  they 
spread  themselves  round  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  every  side.  When  this  was 
done,  upon  a  signal  given  they  raised  a  great  shout,  and  directly  every  man  be- 
gan to  dig  a  ditch  Just  where  he  stood,  and  to  set  in  his  stakes.  The  shout  rang 
through  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  filled  them  with  fear ;  and  it  sounded  even 
to  the  camp  of  the  Romans  who  were  shut  up  in  the  valley,  and  the  consul's 
men  said  one  to  another,  *'  Rescue  is  surely  at  hand,  for  that  is  the  shout  of  Ro- 
mans." They  themselves  shouted  in  answer,  and  sallied  to  attack  the  camp  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  fought  so  fiercely,  that  they  hindered  the  enemy  from  in- 
terrupting the  work  of  the  Romans  without  their  camp ;  and  this  went  on  all 
the  night,  till  whep  it  was  morning,  the  Romans  who  were  without  had  drawn  a 
ditch  all  round  the  enemy,  and  had  fenced  it  with  their  stakes  ;  ind  now  they 
left  their  work,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  Then  the  uSquians  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope,  and  they  be^n  to  ask  for  mercy.  Lucius  answered, 
"  Give  me  Gracchus  and  your  other  chiefs  bound,  and  then  I  will  set  two  sp6«LrB 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  I  will  put  a  third  spear  across,  and  you  shall  give  up 
your  arms,  and  your  cloaks,  and  shall  pass,  every  man  of  you,  under  the  spear 
bound  across  as  under  a  yoke,  and  then  you  may  go  away  free."  This  was 
done  accordingly ;  Gracchus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  bound,  and  the  .^Equians 
left  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  with  all  its  spoil,  and  put  off  their  cloaks,  and 
passed  each  man  under  the  yoke,  and  then  went  home  full  of  shame. 

But  Lucius  would  not  suffer^  the  consul's  army  to  have  any  share  of  the  spoil, 
nor  did  he  let  the  consul  keep  his  power,  but  made  him  his  own  under-omcer, 
and  then  marched  back  to  Rome.  Nor  did  the  consul's  soldiers  complain  ;  but 
they  were  rather  full  of  thankfulness  to  Lucius  for  having  rescued  them  from  the 
enemy,  and  they  agreed  to  give  him  a  golden  crown ;  as  he  returned  to  Rome, 
they  shouted  after  him,  and  called  him  their  protector  and  their  father. 

Great  was  now  the  joy  in  Rome,  and  the  senate  decreed  that  Lucius  should 
Loeii»n»T«h«iMkto  ^utcr  tbc  city  in  triumph,  in  the  order  in  which  the  army  was  re- 
RouMiBtriompk.  tuming  from  Algidus,  and  he  rode  in  his  chariot,  while  Gracchus 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  j£quians  were  led  bound  before  him ;  and  the  standards 
were  borne  before  bun,  and  all  the  soldiers,  laden  with  their  spoil,  followed  be- 
hind. And  tables  were  set  out  at  the  door  of  every  house,  with  meat  and  drink 
for  the  soldiers,  and  they  and  the  people  feasted  together,  and  followed  the 
chariot  of  Lucius,  with  singing  and  great  rejoicings.  Thus  the  gods  took 
vengeance  up'^n  Gracchus  and  the  JSquians ;  and  thus  Lucius  delivered  the 
consul  and  his  army ;  and  all  was  done  so  quickly,  that  he  went  out  on  one 
evening,  and  came  home  the  next  day  at  evening  victorious  and  triumphant. 

This  famous  story  is  placed  by  the  annalists  in  the  year  of  Rome  296,  thirteen 
iiemrri  itoto  of  th«  ycars  aftcr  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law.  In  such  a  warfare 
SS*Iid*ih«*opi5S  as  that  of  the  Romans  with  the  -fiquians  and  Volscians,  there  are 
tblt^M  ^ia^  i  always  sufficient  alternations  of  success  to  furnish  the  annalists  on 
'**^  either  side  with  matter  of  triumph ;  and  by  exaggerating  every 

victory,  and  omitting  or  slightly  noticing  every  defeat,  they  form  a  picture  such 
as  national  vanity  most  delights  in.  But  we  neither  can,  nor  need  we  desire  to 
correct  and  supply  the  omissions  of  the  details  of  the  Roman  historians :  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  at  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  the  warfare  which 
the  Romans  had  to  maintain  against  the  Opican  nations  was  generally  defensive  ; 
that  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians  had  advanced  from  the  line  of  the  Apennines 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  heart  of  Latium ;  that  of 
the  thirty  Latin  states  which  had  formed  the  league  with  Rome  in  the  year  261, 
thirteen*'  were  now  either  destroyed,  or  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Opicans ; 

*•  Livy,  HI.  29.  Fortona  (if  it  be  the  same  with  Ortona),  LavioL 

^Oarveatuxn,  Ciroeii,  Corioli,  Corbio,  Cora,    Norba,  Fodum,  Satricum,  Setia,  ToUno,  and 
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that  on  the  Alban  hills  themselres,  Tusculum  alone  remained  independent ;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy  into 
the  territory  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  that  territory  was  plundered  year  (ifter  year, 
and  whatever  defeats  the  plunderers  may  at  times  have  sustained,  yet  they  were 
never  deterred  from  renewing  a  contest  which  they  found  in  the  main  profitable 
and  glorious.  So  greatly  had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fallen  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  We  have  now  to  notice  her  wars  with  another 
enemy,  the  Etruscans ;  and  to  trace  on  this  side  also  an  equal  decline  in  glory 
and  greatness  since  the  reigns  of  the  later  kings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WARS  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS— VEII— LEGEND  OF  THE  SLAUGHTER  OP  TH» 
FABU  AT  THE  RIVER  CREMERA. 


"  Our  hands  alono 
Snfflco  for  this ; — ^toko  ye  no  thought  for  it. 
While  the  mole  hreoks  the  waves,  and  hides  the  tempesti 
The  ship  within  rides  safe :  while  on  the  mountain 
The  wind  is  battling  with  the  adventurous  pines, 
He  stirs  no  loaf  in  tne  valley.    So  your  state, 
We  standing  thus  in  guard  upon  tne  border, 
Shall  feel  no  rufflinff  of  the  rudest  blast 
That  sweeps  from  Yeii/' 


After  the  great  war  of  king  Porsenna,  the  Etruscans,  for  several  years,  ap« 
pear  to  have  lived  in  peace  with  the  Romans  ;  and  in  the  famine  B««iiinbf«f  h««iiiihi 
of  the  year  262,  when  the  enmity  of  the  Volscians  would  allow  *****  ^•**- 
no  supplies  of  com  to  be  sent  to  Rome  from  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
l^ber,  the  Etruscan  cities,  we  are  told,^  allowed  the  Romans  to  purchase  what 
the}'  wanted,  and  the  com  thus  obtained  was  the  principal  support  of  the  people. 
But  nine  years  afterwards,  in  271,  a  war  broke  out,  not^  with  the  Etrascans  gen- 
erally, but  with  the  people  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Yeii.  The  quarrel  is  said' 
to  have  arisen  out  of  some  plundering  inroads  made  by  the  Yeientian  borderers 
upon  the  Roman  territory ;  but  it  suited  the  Roman  aristocracy  at  this  period  to 
involve  the  nation  in  foreign  contests,'  in  order  to  prevent  the  commons  from  in- 
sisting on  the  due  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law ;  and  quarrels,  which  at  an- 
other time  might  easily  have  been  settled,  were  now  gladly  allowed  to  end  iii 
open  war. 

Veii^  lay  about  ten  miles  from  Rome,  between  two  small  streams  which  meet 
a  little  below  the  city,  and  mn  down  into  the  Tiber,  falling  into  guutkn  ami  ii»  «r 
it  nearly  opposite  to  Castel  Giubileo,  the  ancient  Fidense.     Insig-  ^•**- 

Volitra.    Caryentum  seems  to  have  been  one  Cora.    Another  supposition,  as  Mr.  Bunsen  in- 
of  the  towns  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  Niebuhr  forms  me,  places  it  on  Monte  Ariano,  the  high- 
suggests  that  we  should  read  Ko^cvravo)  instead  est  eastern   point  of  that  volcanio  range  of 
oftoftoKani  in  Dionysius,  VIII.  19,  as  the  peo-  mountains  of  which  Monte  Cavo  is  the  most 
pie  conquered  by  Corlolanus,  for  they  are  placed  western  point.    But  nothing  is  really  known 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Corbia  and  Pedum ;  on  the  question, 
whereas  the  conquest  of  the  real  Coriolani  \a  *  I-ivy,  H.  84. 
mentioned  in  another  ph^e  (VIII.  86),  and  in  '  Dionysius,  VIII.  81,  91. 
their  proper  neighborhood.    Sir  W.  Gell  sup-  •  Dionysius,  VIII.  81.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm, 
poses  Carventnm  to  have  been  at  Boca  Massi-  Vatican,  XX. 
mi,  a  high  point  on  the  Volsdan  highlands  near  *  See  Sir  W.  Gell's  Map  of  the  Campagna. 
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nificant  in  point  of  8ize,«these  little  streams,  however,  like  those  of  the  Campa^na 
generally,  are  edged  by  precipitous  rocky  clifl^,  and  thus  are  capable  of  affording 
a  natural  xlefence  to  a  town  built  on  the  table-land  above  and  between  them. 
The  space  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  Veii  was  equal  to  the  extent'  of  Rome  itself, 
BO  long  as  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius  were  the  boundary  of  the  city  :  the  citadel 
stood  on  a  distinct  eminence,  divided  by  one  of  the  little  streams  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  and  defended  by  another  similar  valley  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
magnificence  of  its  public  and  private  buildings,  Veii  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred by  the  Roman  commons  to  Rome ;'  and  we  know  enough  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Etruscans  to  render  this  not  impossible ;  but  the  language  is  too 
vague  to  be  insisted  on ;  and  the  Etruscan  Yeii  was  as  unknown  to  the  Roman 
annalists  as  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome  had  itself  been  embellished  by 
Etruscan  art,  and  had  been  under  its  kings  the  seat  of  a  far  mightier  power 
than  Veii. 

The  government  of  Veii,  like  that  of  the  other  Etruscan  cities,  was  in  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  one  or  more  of  whom  were  elected  an- 
nually by  the  whole  body  to  command  in  war  and  administer  jus- 
tice. There  were  no  free  commons ;  but  a  large  population  of  serfs  or  vassals, 
who  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  ruling  class.  In  wars  of  peculiar  importance/ 
we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  kin^,  but  his  office  was  for 
life  only,  and  was  not  perpetuated  in  his  family.  The  hereditary  principle  pre- 
vailed, however,  in  the  priesthoods ;  none  but  members  of  one  particular  family 
could  be  priests  of  Juno,^  the  goddess  especially  honored  at  Veii. 

The  Veientians,  like  the  other  Etruscans,  fought  in  the  close  ordei^  of  the  pha- 
chaiBctoref  its  muite-  l^^x ;  their  arms  being  the  small  round  shield,  and  the  long  pike. 
r7fec«*.  ^g  know  not  whether  they  ventured,  like  the  Partbians,  to  trust 

their  serfs  with  arms  equal  to  their  own,  and  to  enrol  them  in  the  phalanx ;  but 
we  may  more  probably  suppose  that  they  employed  them  only  as  light-armed 
troops ;  and  if  this  were  so,  their  armies  must  have  encountered  the  Romans  at 
a  disadvantage,  their  regular  infantry  being  probably  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
legions,  and  their  light  troops,  except  for  desultory  warfare,  still  more  inferior  in 
quality.  To  make  up  for  this,  they  employed  the  services  of  mercenaries,  who 
were  generally  to  be  hired  from  one  or  other  of  the  states  of  Etruria,  even  when 
their  respective  countries  refused  to  take  part  publicly  in  the  quarrel. 

The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Veientians,  which  began  in  the  year  271, 

*  Dion^siaB  compares  the  size  both  of  Bome  bitionia  regem  creavAre,"  imply  that  the  govem- 
and  Veil  with  that  of  Athens,  II.  54.  IV.  18.  ment  was  commonly  ezercisea  by  one  or  more 
Sir  W.  Gell  told  me  that  the  traces  of  the  walla  magistrates  annually  chosen,  like  the  consuls  at 
of  Veii.  which  he  had  dearly  made  out,  quite  Rome.  Niobuhr  refers  to  the  case  of  Lars  To- 
jnstifled  the  comparison  of  Veil  in  point  of  extent  lumnius,  who  had  been  king  of  Veii  thirty- 
withRome.  Ana  his  map  shows  the  same  thing,  four  years  before  the  time  ofwhichXivy  is  speak* 

*  Livy,  V.  24.  Urbem  quoque  urbi  Roma  vol  ing ;  and  he  thinks  that  livv  is  mistaken,  in 
situ  vel  magnificenti&  publicorum  nrivatorum-  supposing  the  appointment  of  a  king  in  the  last 
que  tectorum  ac  locorum  prseponeoant.  This  war  with  Rome  to  have  been  any  thing  unusual, 
beixig  no  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion  (Vol.  I.  p.  128.  2d  ed.  note  844.)  But  we  read 
asoribed  to  the  commons^  we  cannot  be  sure  of  no  king  after  Lars  Tolumnius  till  the  period 
that  Livy  had  any  authonty  for  it  at  all,  any  of  the  last  war.  nor  of  any  before  hmi  m  the 
more  than  for  the  language  of  his  speeches.  *  earlier  wars  with  Rome.  And  as  the  luoumo, 
But  suppose  that  he  found  it  in  some  one  of  orcMef  magistrate  of  a  single  Etruscan  city,  was 
the  older  annalists,  still  it  con  hardly  be  more  appointed  sometimes  chief  over  the  whole  oon- 
than  the  expression  of  that  annolist^s  opinion,  federacy,  when  any  general  war  broke  out;  so 
grounded  possibly  upon  some  tradition  of  the  the  annual  luoumo  may  have  been  made  lucumr 
splendor  of  Veii,  out  possibly  also  upon  noth-  for  life  in  times  of  danger,  if  he  were  a  man  ( t 
ing  more  than  the  fact  that  the  Roman  com-  commanding  character  and  ability. 

mons  were  at  one  time  anxious  to  remove  to       •  Livy,  V.  22.  

Veii.   Andif  the  Roman  commons  had  actually  '  Dlodorus.    Fragm.    Vatican.  Lib.  XXm. 

said  that  Veii  was  a  finer  city  than  Rome,  when  Tv^^n^ol  xaXxaic  dunrin  ^aXayyoftaxoivrts,  for  so 

they  were  extolling  its  advantages,  is  such  an  we  must  correct  the  reading  ^((Aayya  naxo^rns. 

assertion  to  be  taken  as  an  historical  fact,  to  just  as  a  little  below  in  the  same  passage  we  read 

jusUfy  us  in  passing  a  judgment  as  to  the  com-  crttpaUf  i.  e.  oohortibus.  or  manipulis,  instead 

parative  magnificence  of  the  two  cities  f  of  irtt^ls^  which  Mai  absurdly  renders  **caB> 

'  Livy,  V.  1.    His  words,  "  Tedio  annum  am-  pidibus." 
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lasted  nine  jeare.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of  the  events  o„tiiii««ruMwv  ikoa 
recorded  of  it  is  deserving  of  credit ;  nor  would  the  details/^  at  any  *^*  ••  ""• 
rate,  be  worth  repeating  now.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  «qa&l 
fortune  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  been  ended  by  a  perfectly  equal  treaty.  The 
Romans  established  themselves  on  the  Cremcra,  within  the  Yeientian  territory, 
built  a  sort  of  town  there,  and,  after  having  maintained  their  post  for  some  time, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  they  were  at  last  surprised,  and*  their  whole 
force  slaughtered,  and  the  post  abandoned.  Then  the  Veientians,  in  their  turn, 
established  themselves  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  within  the  Roman  territory ;  retal- 
iated, by  their  plundering  excursions  across  the  Tiber,  the  damage  which  their 
own  lands  had  sustained  from  the  post  on  the  Cremera ;  held  their  ground  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  then  were,  in  their  turn,  defeated  and  obU^ed  to  evacuate 
their  conquest.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  280,  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  nations,  to  last  for  forty  years  ;  and,  as  the  Jloman  historians  name  no 
other  stipulations,  we  may  safely  believe  that  the  treaty"  merely  placed  matters 
on  the  footing  on  which  they  had  been  before  the  war ;  the  Romans  gave  up  all 
pretensions  to  the  town  which  they  had  founded  on  the  Cremera ;  the  Veientians 
equally  resigned  their  claim  to  the  settlement  which  they  had  made  on  the  hill 
Janiculum. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  history  of  this  war,  it  has  been  the  sub- 
iect  of  one  memorable  legend,  the  story  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  ^  ^a»tml 
Fabii,  and  of  their  slaughter  by  the  river  Cremera.  The  truth  of  *^ 
domestic  events,  no  less  than  of  foreign,  has  been,  probably,  disregarded  by  this 
legend ;  and  what  seems  a  more  real  account  of  the  origin  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Cremera,  has  been  given  in  a  former  chapter.  The  story  itself,  however,  I 
shall  now,  according  to  my  usual  plan,  proceed  to  ofifer  in  its  own  form. 

The  Veientians  dared  not  meet  tne  Romans'*  in  the  open  field,  but  they  troubled 
them  exceedingly  with  their  incursions  to  plunder  the  country.  And  tim  fammi  h«a«  •«. 
on  the  other  side,  the  j£quians  and  the  Volscians  were  making  fS!,.\i^vfuJ!!!l 
war  upon  the  Romans  year  after  year ;  and  while  one  consul  went  ""Jjr'P-**"^ 
to  fight  with  the  ^quians  and  the  other  with  the  Volscians,  there  was  no  one  to 
stop  the  plunderings  of  the  Veientians.  So  the  men  of  the  Fabian  house  con- 
sulted together,  and  when  they  were  resolved  what  to  do,  they  all  went  to  the 
senate-house.  And  Eseso  Fabius,  who  was  consul  for  that  year,  went  into  the 
senate  and  said,  "  We  of  the  house  of  the  Fabii  take  upon  us  to  fight  with  the  Vei- 
entians. We  ask  neither  men  nor  money  from  the  commonwealth,  but  we  will 
wage  the  war  with  our  own  bodies,  at  our  own  cost."  The  senate  heard  him  joy- 
fulty ;  and  then  he  went  home,  and  the  other  men  of  his  house  followed  him ; 
and  he  told  them  to  come  to  him  the  next  day,  each  man  in  his  full  arms ;  and 
so  they  departed. 

The  house  of  Eaeso  was  on  the  Quirinal  Hill ;  and  thither  all  the  Fabii  came  to 
him  the  next  day,  as  he  had  desired  them ;  and  there  they  stood  in  ^^  ^^^ 

array  in  the  outer  court  of  his  house.     Kaeso  then  put  on  his  vest,  tbanMivM  m  th*  hv. 
such  as  the  Roman  generals  were  used  to  wear  in  battle,  and  came 
out  to  the  men  of  his  house,  and  led  them  forth  on  their  way.    As  they  went,  a 

"  'xhe  Soman  aoooants  of  the  war  may  be  Porsenna,  were  at  this  time  recovered.  Biit  if 
found  I.'*  Livy,  II.  42-64,  and  in  DionjsioB,  VIII.  so,  the  annalist  would  surely  have  boasted  of 
81.91.  A  X.  1-86.  I  ima^e  both  the  post  on  the  cessions  of  territory  made  by  the  Veientians, 
the  Cremci  %  and  that  on  the  Janiculum  to  have  even  if  they  had  been  consistent  enough  not  to 
been  desifUvd  for  permanent  cities;  the  one,  describe  the  country  recovered  as  the  very  same 
probaUy,  oeing  as  near  to  Veil  as  the  other  was  which  they  had  made  Porsenna  restore  out  of 
to  Rome.  These  were  exaotlv  the  hirtixtciiara  ffenerosity  more  than  thirtv  years  before.  Is 
of  the  Greeks,  when  executca  on  a  larger  scale  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bomans  ad- 
os rival  cities,  and  not  mere  forts.  I  may,  per-  vanoed  their  frontier  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
bans,  be  allowed  to  refer  to  mv  note  on  Thu-  Tiber  opposite  Bome,  beyond  the  hills  which 
eydides,  1. 142,  where  the  two  kinds  of  Iwird-  bound  the  valle;^  of  the  river,  previously  to  their 
X<oiM  are  distinguished.  conquest  of  Veu  f 

^  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  septem  pa^i,  "  X«ivy,  II.  48.  et  seqq. 
wMch  the  Bomans  had  lost  in  the  war  with 
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great  crowd  followed  after  them  and  blessed  them,  and  prayed  the  gods  for  their 
prosperity.  They  were,  in  all,  three  hundred  and  six  men,  and  they  went  down 
from  the  Quirinal  Hill  and  passed  along  by  the  Capitol,  and  went  ont  of  the  city 
by  the  gate  Carpientalis,  by  the  right-hand  passage  of  the  gate.  Then  they 
came  to  the  Tiber,  and  went  over  the  bridge,  and  entered  into  the  country  of  the 
Veientians,  and  pitched  their  camp  by  the  river  Cremera ;  for  there  it  was  then- 
purpose  to  dwell,  and  to  make  it  a  stronghold,  from  which  they  might  lay  waste 
the  lands  of  the  Veientians,  and  carry  off  their  cattle.  So  they  built  their  for-' 
tress  by  the  river  Cremera,  and  held  it  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  Yeientians 
were  greatly  distressed,  for  their  cattle  and  all  theur  goods  became  the  spoil  of  the 
Fabians. 

But  there  was  a  certain  day*'  on  which  the  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabiana 
Tu  vtimMaaB  u  u  ^^^  accustomcd  to  offer  sacrifice  and  to  keep  festival  together  to 
midjSL^'^  the  gods  of  their  race,  in  the  seat  of  their  fathers,  on  the  hill  Qui- 
rinal. So  when  the  day  drew  near,  the  Fabums  set  out  &om  the 
river  Cremera,  three  hundred  and  six  men  in  all,  and  went  towards  Rome ;  for 
they  thought  that  as  they  were  going  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  aa  it  was  a 
holy  time,  and  a  time  of  peace,  no  enemy  would  set  upon  them.  But  the  Yeien- 
tians knew  of  their  going,  and  laid  an  ambush  for  them  on  their  way,  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  a  great  army.  So  when  the  Fabians  came  to  the  place  where 
the  ambush  was,  behold  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
and  the  army  of  the  Veientians  that  followed  them  fell  upon  them  from  behind ; 
and  they  threw  their  darts  and  shot  their  arrows  against  the  Fabians,  without 
daring  to  come  within  reach  of  spear  or  sword,  till  they  slew  them  every  man. 
Three  hundred  and  six  men  of  the  house  of  the  Fabians  were  there  killed,  and 
there  was  not  a  grown  man  of  the  house  left  alive :  one  boy  only,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  had  been  left  behind  in  Rome,  and  he  lived  and  became  a  man,  and 

S reserved  the  race  of  the  Fabians ;  for  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  great 
eeds  should  be  done  for  the  Romans  by  the  house  of  the  Fabians  in  after-tmies. 


"  This  latter  pert  of  the  story  is  one  of  the 
versions  of  it  ^ivon  by  DionysiuH,  which  he  re- 
jects as  improbable.  Of  coarse  I  am  not  main- 
Uininff  its  probability,  but  I  sgroe  with  Nie- 
bohr  in  thinking  it  a  fsr  more  striking  story 
than  that  which  Dionysins  prefers  to  It,  and 
vhidh  has  been  adopted  by  Livy  and  by  Ovid. 


The  devotion  of  the  Fabians  to  the  saoriflGeB  of 
their  house  on  the  Qoirinsl  was  a  part  of  their 
traditional  character ;  a  similar  story  was  toid 
of  C.  Fabias  Dorso,  who  broke  out  from  the 
Capitol  while  the  Oanls  were  besieging  it,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  Quirinal  Hill  to  penbrm  the 
appointed  saciiiloe  of  his  hoiuM. 
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V*".— THXrCYDIDBB,  VI.  89. 

TirmfTtv  dUf  iXtyapx^ai,  8ra»  tcat$  ^rrl  mtfit  tialg,  xal  ipxn  ^^  ^  v6fiof  AXX*  o<  ipxomf.  Kal  frnv 
ini^rpo^of  atrtt  iv  ruts  iXiy^px^ats,  bvwtp  4  rvpawXi  h  ruXt  ftovfx'^it  '^^^  *(f^  ^  rtXnratat  dntkW  i^ 
fMKfurlas  iv  ruf f  in^oKparUis. — ^AbibT0TLE|  PoUUc  IV.  5. 


Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  the  vague  charge  sometimes  brought  against 
Niebuhr,  that  he  has  denied  the  reality  of  all  the  earl^  history  of  Rome.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  skepticism  much  which  less  pro- 
found inquirers  had  before  too  hastily  given  up  to  it ;  he  has  restored  and  estab- 
lished far  more  than  he  has  overthrown.  Ferguson  finds  no  sure  ground  to  rest 
on  till  he  comes  to  the  second  Punic  war.  In  his  view,  not  only  the  period  of 
the  kings  and  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  whole  of  two  addi- 
tional centuries, — ^not  only  the  wars  with  the  iEquians  and  Volscians,  but  those 
with  the  Gauls,  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  Pyn*hu8, — are  involved  in  consid- 
erable uncertainty.  The  progress  of  the  constitution  he  is  content  to  trace  in  the 
merest  outline :  particular  events,  and  still  more  particular  characters,  appear  to 
him  to  belong  to  poetry  or  romance,  rather  than  to  history.  Whereas  JNiebuhr 
maintains  that  a  true  history  of  Rome,  with  many  details  of  dates,  places,  events, 
and  characters,  may  be  recovered  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
has  been  greatly  corrupted  and  disguised  by  ignorant  and  imcritical  writers,  but 
there  exist,  he  thinks,  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  get  rid  of 
these  corruptions,  but  to  restore  that  genuine  and  original  edifice,  which  they 
have  so  long  overmwn  and  hidden  from  our  view.  And  accordbgly,  far  from 
passing  over  hastuy,  like  Ferguson,  the  period  from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius 
to  the  first  Punic  war,  he  has  devoted  to  it  somewhat  more  than  two  large  vol- 
umes; and  from  much,  that  to  former  writers  seemed  a  hopeless  chaos,  he  has 
drawn  a  living  picture  of  events  and  institutions,  as  rich  in  its  coloring,  as  perfect 
m  its  composition,  as  it  is  faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature. 

Were  I,  mdeed,  to  venture  to  criticise  the  work  of  this  great  man,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  charge  him  with  having  overvalued,  rather  than  undervalued,  the  pos- 
sible certainty  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  He  may  seem, 
m  some  instances,  rather  to  lean  too  confidently  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
writers,  than  to  reject  it  too  indiscriminately.  But  let  no  man  judge  him  hastily, 
till,  by  long  experience  in  similar  researches,  he  has  learnt  to  estimate  sufficiently 
the  instinctive  power  of  discerning  truth,  which  even  ordinary  mmds  acquire  by 
constant  practice.  In  Niebuhr,  practice,  combined  with  the  natural  acuteness  of 
his  mind,  brought  this  power  to  a  perfection  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  is  not  caprice,  but  a  most  sure  instinct,  which  has  led  him  to  seize  on  some 
particular  passage  of  a  careless  and  ill-informed  writer,  and  to  perceive  in  it  the 
marks  of  most  important  truth  ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  has  set  aside  the 
statements  of  this  same  writer,  with  no  deference  to  his  authority  whatever.  To 
say  that  his  instinct  is  not  absolutely  infallible,  is  only  to  say  that  he  was  a  man ; 
but  he  who  follows  him  most  carefully,  and  thinks  over  the  subject  of  his  re- 
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searcLes  most  deeply,  will  find  the  feeling  of  respect  for  his  judgment  continually 
increasmg»  and  will  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  what  Niebuhr  doubted^  or  to 
doubt  what  he  believed. 

I  have  said  thus  much  as  a  preface  to  the  ensuing  chapter,  in  which  1  am  to 
trace  the  internal  history  of  Rome,  from  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law  to  the 
appointment  of  the  decemvirs.  The  detail  itself  will  show  how  little  Niebuhr  has 
deserved  to  be  charged  with  overthrowing  the  Roman  history ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  have  followed  him  even  on  ground  on  which,  had  he  not  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  firm,  I  might  myself  have  feared  to  venture,  I  have  done  it,  not 
in  blind  or  servile  imitation,  but  in  the  reasonable  confidence  inspired  by  expe- 
rience. For  many  years  I  had  doubted  and  disputed  Niebuhr's  views  on  several 
points  of  importance,  but  having  had  reason  at  last  to  be  convinced  that  they 
were  right,  1  feel  for  him  now  a  deference  the  more  unhesitating,  as  it  was  not 
hastily  given,  nor  without  inquiry. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Publilian  law,*  the  consuls  took  the  field 
A.  u  c  M.  A.  c  *&^s^  ^^^  -^quians  and  Volscians.  It  was  now  the  period  when 
£  StStr^^^  those  two  nations  were  pressing  most  dangerously  upon  Latium, 
RTjiqiitoM  JS^y£  not  only  overrunning  the  territory  both  of  the  Latins  and  Romans 
with  their  plundering  incursions,  but  taking  or  destroying  the 
cities  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  There  was  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  oppose 
them ;  and  thus  the  hated  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  T.  Quinc- 
tins,  led  out  an  army  from  the  city.  But  the  mutual  suspicion  and  hatred  be- 
tween him  and  the  commons  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  act  together.  He 
was  tyrannical,  and  his  soldiers  became  discontented  and  disobedient.  In  thb 
temper  they  met  the  Volscians  and  were  beaten ;  and  Appius,  finding  it  hope- 
less to  continue  the  campaign,  began  to  retreat  towards  Rome.  On  his  retreat 
he  was  again  attacked  and  again  beaten  ;  the  soldiers,  it  is  said,  throwing  away 
then-  arms  and  flying  at  the  first  onset.  Thus  doubly  embittered  by  the  shame 
of  his  defeats,  and  having  obtained  some  color  for  his  vengeance,  Appius,  as  soon 
as  he  had  rallied  his  army  on  ground  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  proceeded 
to  indulge  his  old  feelings  of  hatred  to  the  commons.  By  the  aid  of  the  Latin 
and  Hernican  troops  who  were  present  in  the  army,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Roman 
burghers,  who  formed  the  best  armed  and  best  trained  part  of  his  own  forces, 
he  was  enabled  to  seize  and  execute  every  centurion  whose  century  had  fled,  and 
every  standard-bearer  who  had  lost  his  standard,  aiid  then  to  put  to  death  one 
out  of  every  ten  men  of  the  whole  multitude  of  legionary  soldiers. 

The  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  by  whatever  degree  of  severity  it  was 
▲Miut  b  bnmght  to  effected,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans,  not  as  a  crime,  but  as  a 
S^iT  3'hu"*Mte^  sacred  duty ;  nor  would  even  the  commons  have  complained  of 
*^^*  Appius  for  simply  pimishing  with  rigor  his  cowardly  or  mutinous 

soldiers.  But  when  new  consuls  were  come  into  office,  L.  Valerius  and  T.  JSmil- 
A.  u.  a  us.  A.  0.  i^/  Ai^d  both  showed  themselves  inclined  to  carry  into  effect  the 
***^  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius,  while  Appius  still  opposed  it,  and 

was  most  forward  in  defeating  the  measure,  then  two  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius 
and  C.  Sicinius,'  brought  him  to  trial  before  the  commons  as  the  perpetual  ene- 
my of  their  order ;  accusing  him  of  giving  evil  counsels  to  the  senate,  of  having 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune  in  the  disputes  about  the 
Publilian  law,  and  lastly,  of  having  brought  loss  and  shame  on  the  common- 
wealth, by  his  ill  conduct  in  his  late  expedition  against  the  Volscians.  IIis 
bloody  executions  were  not  charged  as  a  crime  against  him ;  but  every  friend  or 
relation  of  his  victims  would  feel,  that  he  who  had  dealt  such  severe  justice  to 

*  Iiv7,  U.  58,  59.    Dionysias,  IX.  50.  tbe  consols  at  this  period  began  their  year  on 
'  Livy,  II.  61.    Dionysius,  IX.  51r-54.  the  flnt  of  Anffuat  (livy,  III.  6) ;  when  the 

*  These  were  two  of  the  tribunes  elected  tribanes  began  tneirs,  before  the  deoemvirate. 
when  the  Pablilian  law  was  passed.  The  trib-  is  nnoertain.  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  227,  and 
ones  and  consuls  came  into  offioe,  it  should    note  492,  2d  edit. 

W  remembered,  at  different  times  of  the  year ; 
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others,  could  claim  no  mitigation  of  justice  towards  himself;  and  Appius  felt 
this  also,  and  neither  expected  mercy  from  the  commons,  nor  would  yield  to  ask 
it.  A  most  extraordinary  difference  prevails,  however,  in  the  accounts  of  his 
subsequent  fate.  The  common  story  says  that  he  died  in  prison  before  his  trial, 
implying  that  he  killed  himself  to  escape  his  sentence  ;  but,  according  to  the  Fasti 
Capitolini,*  it  was  this  same  Appius  who,  twenty  years  afterwards,  became  de- 
cemvir ;  and  we  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  now  fled  from  Rome,  and  lived 
for  some  years  in  exile  at  Regillus,  till  circumstances  enabled  him  to  return,  and 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs  once  more. 

The  two  following  years  were  marked*  by  continued  contests  about  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Cassius,  which  still  led  to  no  residt.     The  fortune  of  a.  u  c  tss   a  c 

*    *       *      *  Iti 


war,  however,  gave  some  relief  to  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  JSi  uStn  by  th«  »». 
commons :  for,  in  the  year  286,*the  port*  of  Antium  was  taken,  ""* 
and  a  quantity  of  merchandise  was  found  there,  which  was  all  given  up  to  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  year  following  Antium  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  also,  the  soldiers  derived  some  profit  from  their  conquest. 

In  the  year  287,  Ti.  ^milius,  one  of  the  consuls,  supported  the  demand  ot 
the  tribunes  for  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law ;  and  we  are  a.  u.  c.  »«.  a.  o 
told  that  the  senate,*  in  order  to  pacify  the  commons  by  a  partial  *••• 
compliance,  proposed  to  send  a  colony  to  Antium,  and  to  allow  the  commons,  as 
well  as  the  burghers,  to  enrol  themselves  amongst  the  colonists.  But  as  the 
colony  was  to  consist  equally  of  Romans,'  Latins,  and  Hemicans,  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  insecurity,  being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  garrison, 
which  would  have  at  once  to  keep  down  the  old  population  of  the  city  within, 
and  to  defend  itself  against  enemies  without,  the  relief  thus  offered  to  the  com- 
mons was  neither  very  considerable  in  its  amount,  nor  in  its  nature  very  desirable. 

The  next  year  began  a  period  of  distress  and  suffering  so  severe,  and  arising 
from  such  various  causes,  that  political  disputes  were  of  necessity  g.„„  twuuom  « 
suspended,  and  for  four  years  no  mention  is  made  of  any  demands  i**"«^- 
for  the  agrarian  law,  or  of  any  other  proceeding  of  the  tribunes.  The  middle  ot 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  was  one  of  those  periods  in  the  history 
of  mankind  which,  from  causes  to  us  unknown,  have  been  marked  by  the  ravages 
of  pestilence ;  when  a  disease  of  unusual  virulence  has,  in  a  manner,  travelled  up 
and  down  over  the  habitable  world  during  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
fifty  years ;  returning  often  to  the  same  place  after  a  certain  interval ;  pausing 
sometimes  in  its  fury,  and  appearing  to  sleep,  but  again  breaking  out  on  some 
point  or  other  within  its  range,  till,  at  the  end  of  its  appointed  period,  it  disap- 
pears altogether.  Rome  was  first  visited  by  one  of  these  pestilences,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  year  282,  when  it  caused  a  very  great  mortality; 
it  now  returned  again  in  288,'  and  crippled  the  operations  of  the  Roman  army 
against  the  ^quians.  Whether  it  contmued  in  the  following  year  a.  n.  c.  ssa.  a.  c. 
is  uncertain,  but  the  ^quians  plundered  the  Roman  territory  with  *"• 
great  success ;  and  although  the  Roman  annalists  pretend  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  consul,  Q.  Fabius,  cut  off  the  main  body  of  the  plunderers,  and 
then  in  turn  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  enemy,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  cam- 
paign was  on  the  whole  unfavorable  to  the  Romans.     So  it  was  the  next  year 

*  It  had  been  long  known  that  the  Fasti  '  Javj  calls  this  place  Ceno ;  the  Antiates^  it 
ealled  Appins  the  decemvir,  **  Ap.  F.  M.  N.^'  seems,  already  had  oegun  the  piracies,  of  which 
*•  Appii  jfilias,  Hard  Nepos ;"  whereas  the  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  complained  long  after- 
oommon  story  makes  him  the  grandson,  as  well  wards  to  the  Bomans ;  ana  the  merchandise 
as  the  son  or  an  Applos.  Bat  one  of  the  re-  taken  by  the  Bomans  was  partly,  it  is  siud,  ob- 
centlv  dbcovered  fragments  of  the  Fasti  calls  tained  in  this  manner,  prooably  from  the  Car- 
the  cicccravir,  nndcr  the  year  802,  "Appius  thaginians.  The  situation  of  Ceno  is  unknown: 
OaudiuB.  Ap.  F.  M.  K.  Cnssin.  Begill.  Babi-  Strabo  speaks  of  Antium  itself  as  being  with- 
nns,  IT.,"  deariy  showing  that  by  &d\\ng  the  out  a  harbor,  as  standing  high  npon  diin. 
oonanlship  of  802  his  second  consulship,  the  ^  livy,  III.  1. 

•othor  or  the  Fasti  considered  him  to  be  the       '  Dionysius,  IX.  69. 
same  man  who  had  been -consul  in  288.  *  I^vy,  XII.  S. 

•  liyy,  IL  6«-«6.    Dionysius,  IX.  6«-68. 
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also :  the  united  forces  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  HernicanSi  could  not  prevent 
the  total  ravaging  of  the  Roman  territory ;  and  the  crowding"^  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  country  into  the  city  was  a  cause  or  an  aggravation  of  the  return  of  the 
pestilence,  which  broke  out  again  m  the  autumn,  soon  after  the  appointment  of 
»  the  consuls  for  the  year  291,  with  unparalleled  fur^.  During  the  whole  of  this 
fatal  year,  the  Romans  were  dying  by  thousands  within  the  city,  while  the  iEqui- 
ans  and  Yolscians  were  ravaging,  the  whole  country  without  opposition,  and  de- 
feated with  great  loss  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  who  vainly  attempted  to  defend 
^  ^  the  territory  of  their  allies  and  their  own.     At  last  the  pestilence 

abated,  and  the  new  consuls,  in  the  autumn  of  292,"  took  the  field, 
and  made  head  against  the  enemy  with  some  effect.  Immediately  on  this  first 
gleam  of  better  times,  the  political  grievances  of  the  commons  began  again  to  ex- 
cite attention  iind  to  claim  redress. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  tribunes"  again  brought  forward  the  question  of 
rbn  H«iM»t  «r  ih«  the  agrarian  law ;  but  that  the  commons  themselves  refused  to 
Tmnthiukw.  entertain  it,  and  resolved  to  put  it  off  till  a  mw^  favorable  oppor- 
tumty.  This  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  the  zeal  which  all  orders  felt  to  take 
vengeance  on  their  foreign  enemies ;  but  he  forgets  that  another  measure,  no 
less  obnoxious  to  the  burghers,  was  brotlight  forward  in  this  year,  and  readilj 
received  by  the  commons :  and  the  better  explanation  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
commons  began  to  see  that  they  must  vary  their  course  of  proceedmg ;  that  to 
ccHitend  for  the  agrarian  law  under  the  actual  constitution,  was  expecting  fresh 
and  pure  water  from  a  defiled  spring ;  the  real  evil  lay  deeper,  and  the  commons 
must  obtain  equal  rights  and  equal  power  with  the  burghers,  before  they  could 
hope  to  cany  such  measures  as  most  concerned  their  welfare.  Accordingly^ 
Caiua  Terentilius^'  Harsa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete  re- 
form of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was,  that*^  ten  comnussioners 
should  be  chosen,  five  by  the  commons  and  five  by  the  burghers,  and  that  those 
so  chosen  should  draw  up  a  constitution,  which  should  define  all  points  of  con- 
stitutional, civil,  and  criminal  law ;  and  should  thus  determine,  on  just  and  fixed 
principles,  ail  the  pohtical,  social,  and  civil  relations  of  all  orders  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Now,  as  a  popular  cry  of  reform  has  never  originated  in  the  love  of  abstract 
Ai^iaigiiinmniiiffti  justico,  or  lu  the  mcrc  desire  of  establishing  a  ^rfect  form  of  gov- 
*"""''**'  emment,  but  has  been  always  provoked  by  actual  grievances,  and 

has  looked  especially  for  some  definite  and  particular  relief,  so  the  Roman  com* 
mons,  in  supporting  the  Terentilian  law,  were  moved  by  certain  practical  evils, 
which  lay  so  deep  m  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  nothing  else  than  a  total 
reform  of  the  constitution  could  remove  them.  These  were,  the  extreme  separa- 
tion and  unequal  rights  of  the  burghers  and  the  commons,  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  consuls,  and  the  uncertainty  and  variety  of  the  law ;  evils  wMch  tuSected 
every  part  of  men's  daily  life ;  and  the  first  of  them,  in  particular,  was  a  direct 
obstacle  to  that  execution  of  Cassius'  agrarian  law,  on  which  the  actual  subsist- 

^  liv^Ti  in.  6.  TorentiliAn  law,  iixa  ikipat  iXhem   fvyypa^fof 
"  lAyjy.  llL  8.  ajknK^ropaf — Ku6^  I  n  ifivrm  4  *^*S  iixUnrmu 
"  Dionysius,  IX.  69.    The  name  of  the  trib-  We  are  so  accuBtomed  to  distinguish  between  a 
one  is  oormpt^  Z/{r««  Tfroo.    Gelenins  propo-  ooustitution  and  a  code  of  laws,  that  we  have  nc 
ses  to  lead  Ttrln.  one  word  which  will  express  both,  or  convey  & 
'^  Livy.  ni.  9.    Niebnhr  writes  the  tribune^s  full  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  the  commission- 
name  "TerentiliuB,"  according  to  some  of  the  er^s  powers;  which  embraced  at  once  the  work 
beat  HSS.  of  Livy.   Dionysius  calls  him  ^^  Te-  of  the  French  constituent  assembly,  and  that  of 
reniius."  Napoleon  when  he  drew  up  his  code.   But  this 
**  livy  speaks  only  of  five ;  Dionysius  of  ten :  comprehensiveness  belonged  to  the  oluunacter  of 
Kiebuhr  reconciles  the  two  statements  in  the  the  andent  lawgvoen;  a  far  higher  tenn  than 
manner  given  in  the  text.  leaislaiort.  although  etymolo^oally  the  same ; 
These  **high  commissioners,**  **  Decemviri  they|>rovid6dfor  the  whole  life-of  their  citizanfl 
leg^bus  scribendis,**  were  like  the  Greek  vwtoBi-  in  all  its  relations,  social^  dvH,  political,  morali 
Ml,  or,  in  the  language  of  Thucydides  (VlII.  and  religious.  , 
•7^,  wLidh  exactly  expresses  the  object  of  the 
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ence  of  the  poorer  commons  after  the  late  times  of  misery  and  ruin  might  be 
said  to  depend. 

Society  has  almost  always  began  m  inequality,  and  its  tendency  is  towards 
equality.  This  is  a  sore  progress ;  but  the  inequality  of  its  first  Thdr  «i«iMi  peutiMi 
stage  is  neither  unnatural  nor  unjust ;  it  is  only  the  error  of  pre-  STi^Sdruull^d^ 
serving  instead  of  improving  which  has  led  to  injustice  ;  the  folly  ^"""^'"^ 
of  thidung  that  men  s  institutions  can  be  perpetual  when  every  thing  else  m  the 
world  is  continually  changing.  When  the  conquered  Latins  were  first  brought 
to  Rome  by  those  who  were  then  the  only  Roman  citizens,  when  they  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  to  enjoy  landed  property,  and  to  become  so 
far  a  oart  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  at  once 
pass  from  the  condition  of  foreigners  to  that  of  perfect  citizens ;  the  condition  of 
commons  was  a  fit  state  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the  other.  But  after 
years  had  passed  away,  and  both  they  and  their  original  conquerors  were,  in 
fact,  become  one  people ;  above  all,  when  this  truth  had  been  already  practically 
acknowledged  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tu1l:is,  to  continue  the  old  distinc- 
tions was  but  provoking  a  renewal  of  the  old  hostility :  if  the  burghers  and  the 
commons  were  still  to  be  like  two  nations,  the  one  sovereign  and  the  other  sub- 
ject»  the  commons  must  retun  the  natural  right  of  asserting  their  independence 
on  the  first  opportunity,  of  wholly  dissolvmg  their  connection  with  those  who  re* 
fused  to  carry  it  out  to  its  full  completion.  That  their  desire  was  for  complete 
union,  rather  than  for  independence,  arose,  over  and  above  all  other  particular 
causes,  from  that  innate  fondness  for  renudnmg  as  we  are,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  intolerable  misery  can  wholly  eradicate. 

The  burghers  resolved  to  resist  the  Terentilian  law,  but  they  wished,  apparent- 
ly, as  iu  the  case  of  the  Publilian  laws,  to  prevent  its  being  passed  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
by  the  commons  in  their  tribes,  rather  than  to  throw  it  out  in  their  jj^Sy^fe  ovpm  «« 
own  assembly  of  the  curiaa  or  in  the  senate.  Accordingly,  they  gwSiMat  J'  km 
again  proceeded  by  an  organized  system  of  violence ;  the  younger  '^^^'^ 
burghers  were  accustomed  to  have  their  brotherhoods  or  clubs,  like  the  young 
men  of  the  aristocratical  party  in  Athens ;  the  members  of  these  clubs  were  ready 
to  dare  any  thing  for  the  support  of  their  order,  and  being  far  more  practised  m 
martial  exercises  than  the  commons,  were  superior  in  actinty,  if  not  in  actual 
strength,  and,  by  acting  in  a  body,  repeatedly  interrupted  all  business,  and  drove 
their  antagonists  from  the  Forum.  At  the  head  of  these  systematic  rioters  was 
E»so  Quinctius,  *  the  son  of  the  famous  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus ;  and  he  made 
himself  so  -conspicuous,  that  A.  Yii^nius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeached  him 
before  the  assemby  of  the  tribes,  and  named  a  day  on  which  he  was  to  appear  to 
answer  to  the  charge. 

This  is  the  fifth  mstance  of  impeachment  by  the  tribunes,  which  we  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  besides  the  famous  case  of  Co-  ^  ^^^^ 
riolanus.  The -right  in  the  present  case  was  grounded  on  the  Icil-  whic^^kkfanMa^ttrt 
ian  law,  brought  forward  by  a  tribune,  Sp.  Icilius,  which  I  have 
not  noticed  before,  because  the  time  at  which  it  passed  is  doubted.  Dionysius, 
who  alone  mentions  it,  places^*  it  as  early  as  the  year  262,  in  the  year  after  the 
first  appomtment  of  the  tribunes ;  while  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  could  not  have 
been  earlier  than  the  year  284,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
success  of  the  Publilum  laws.  It  established  the  important  point,  that  if  any 
burgher  interrupted  a  tribune  when  speaking  to  the  commons  in  their  own  assem- 
bly, the  tribune  might  impeach  him  before  the  commons,  and  might  require  him 
to  give  sureties  to  such  an  aqaount  aa  the  accuser  should  think  proper ;  if  he  re- 
fused to  give  seciuity,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  and  his  property  confiscated ; 
if  he  demurred  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  required,  thb  question  also  was  to  be 
tried  by  the  commons.    The  great  object  in  this  law  was  to  assert  the  jurisdic- 

*  Uvy,  in.  11.    DioDyfiiiiB,  X.  4, 5.  »  Dionysius,  VIL  17. 
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tion  of  the  commons  over  a  iturgber ;  hence  the  severity  of  the  punishment  if  the 
accused  refused  to  give  the  required  security ;  he  was  then  to  be  put  to  death  as 
an  open  enemy ;  but  if  he  complied,  and  appeared  to  answer  to  the  charge,  the 
ordinary  sentence  for  a  mere  interruption  of  the  business  of  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes,  would  probably  be  no  more  than  a  fine ;  and  this  seems  to  have  caused 
the  confusion  of  Dionysius'  statement,  for  he  represents  the  sureties  as  required, 
not  for  the  accused  person's  appearance  at  his  trial,  but  for  his  payment  of  such 
a  fine  as  the  tribunes  might  impose,  as  if  the  sentence  could,  in  no  case,  exceed 
a  fine.  Whereas  the  case  of  Appius  Claudius,  as  well  as  that  of  Eeeso,  proved 
the  contrary ;  and  of  Eseso,  Livy  says"  expressly  that  the  tribune  impeached  him 
for  a  capital  offence,  before  the  alle^d  charge  of  murder  was  brought  against 
him.  In  fact,  where  there  is  no  fixed  criminal  law,  awarding  certain  punishments 
for  certain  offences,  the  relation  of  judge  implies  a  power  of  deciding  not  only  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  his  guilt, 
and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  And  much  more  would  this 
be  the  case  when  the  judgment  was  exercised,  not  "by  an  individual  magistrate, 
but  by  the  sovereign  society  itself.  • 

According  to  the  Jcitian  law,  the  tribune  called  upon  Eseso  Quinctius  to  give 
Km  COM  Into  aiik  surctics  for  his  appearance,  and  the  amount  of  the  security  required 
wfenfiWbu.  ^^  heavy;  he  was  to  find  ten  sureties,*'  at  three  tho'.isand  ases 

each.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  witness,  M.  Yolscius  Fictor,  who  had  ^een  trib- 
une some  years  before,  came  forward  to  charge  Kaeso  with  another  and  a  totally 
distinct  crime.  "  During  the  tune  of  the  plague,''  he  said,  "  he  and  his  brother, 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  not  completely  recovered  from  an  attack  of  the 
pestilence,  had  fallen  in  with  Eseso  and  a  party  of  his  club  in  all  the  license  of 
riot  in  the  Suburra.  An  affray  had  followed,  and  his  brother  had  been  knocked 
down  by  Kseso :  the  old  man  had  been  carried  home,  and  died,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  injury ;  but  the  consuls  had  every  year  refused  to  listen  to  his  com- 
plaint, and  try  the  offender."  Outrages  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  the  young 
aristocracy  were  common  even  at  Athens  ;**  in  aristocratical  states  they  must  have 
been  far  more  frequent ;  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  there  is  a  sympathy  with  youth 
and  birth,  even  amongst  the  people  themselves,  which  is  agamst  any  severe  deal- 
ing with  such  excesses.  But  Eaeso's  offence  was  gross,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  general  character ;  the  commons  were  indignant  to  the  highest  degree  at  this 
new  crime,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  tearing  the  offender  to  pieces. 
Even  the  tribune  thought  that  no  money  security  was  sufi&cient  when  the  charge 
was  so  serious ;  the  body  of  the  accused  must  be  kept  safe  in  prison,  that  he 
might  abide  the  sentence  of  the  law.  But  some  of  the  other  tribunes  were  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  powerful  friends  of  the  criminal  to  extend  to  him  their  protec- 
tion ;  they  forbade  the  attachment  of  his  person.  Being  thus  left  at  large,  he 
withdrew  from  justice,  and  fled  across  the  Tiber  into  Etruria  before  his  trial  came 
on.*^  His  relations,  by  whose  influence  justice  had  been  thus  defntuded,  paid  the 
poor  compensation  of  their  forfeited  bail ;  and  even  here  the  punishment  would 
not  fall  on  the  guilty,  for  when  a  burgher  was  fined,  his  clients  were  bound  to 
contribute  to  discharge  it  for  him. 

Eaeso's  flight  provoked  his  associates  to  dare  the  last  extremities.  From  mere 
OMMpiiMjtoeflSKtui  noters  they  became  conspirators;  and  they  played  their  game 
"♦"^^  deeply.     Still  continuing  theu-  riots  whenever  the  assembly  of  the 

tribes  met,  but  taking  care  that  no  one  of  their  body  should  be  especially  conspicu- 
ous, they,  on  all  other  occasions,"  endeavored  to  make  themselves  popular :  they 
would  speak  civilly  to  the  commons,  would  talk  with  them,  and  ask  them  to  their 

"  "  A.  Viiginiiis  Essoni  capitiB  diem  didt."  non.    Seo,  too,  the  stories  told  in  Plutarch  of 

in.  11.  the  manifold  excesses  of  Aldbiades. 

»  Livy.  in.  18.  »  Livy,  IIL  18. 

"  Bee  the  well-known  speech  of  Demosthenes  "  Livy,  111.  14, 
VSaicst  Midlas,  and  also  the  speech  against  Go- 
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houses,  well  knowing  how  readily  the  poor  and  the  humble  are  won  by  a  Tittle 
attention  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  tne  rich  and  noble.  Meanwhile,  a  darker 
plot  was  in  agitation :  Ksdso  held  frequent  communication  with  them ;  he  had 
joined  himself  to  a  band  of  exiles  and  runaway  slaves  from  various  quarters,  such 
as  abounded  in  Italy  then  no  less  than  in  the  middle  ages :  with  this  aid  he  would 
surprise  the  Capitol  by  night,  his  associates  would  rise  and  massacre  the  tribimes 
and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  commons,  and  thus  the  old  ascendency  of  the 
burghers  would  be  restored,  such  as  it  had  been  before  the  fatal  concessions  made 
at  the  Sacred  Hill. 

Such  was' the  information  which  the  tribunes,  according  to  Dionysius,?  laid  be- 
fore the  senate,  soon  after  Kseso's  flight  from  Rome.  From  what  ^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
annalist  he  copied  this  statement  does  not  appear;  but  Livy,  who  «i«*Mmfa*th«o^ 
has  followed  some  author  far  more  partial  to  the  Quinctian  family,  ^^^^^  ^'^i^ 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  although  it  is  really  essential  to  the  right  wtwd  iPm^c^i  t» 
understanding  of  his  own  subsequent  narrative.  For  in  the  next 
year,  according  to  the  account  of  both  Livy  and  Dionysius,**  the  Capitol  was  sur- 
prised by  night  by  a  body  of  slaves  and  exiles,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  made 
it  his  first  demand  that  all  Roman  exiles  should  be  restored  to  their  country. 
The  burghers  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  commons  to  take  up  arms ; 
till  at  last  the  consul,  P.  Valerius,  prevailed  with  them,  and  relying  .on  his  word 
that  he  would  not  only  allow  the  tribunes  to  hold  their  assembly  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Terentilian  law,  but  would  do  his  best  to  induce  the  senate  and  the 
curiae  to  give  their  consent  to  it,  the  commons  followed  him  to  the  assault  of  the 
Capitol.  He  himself  was  killed  in  the  onset ;  but  the  Capitol  was  carried,  and 
all  its  defenders  either  slain  on  the  spot,  or  afterwards  executed. 

The  leader  of  this  desperate  band  is  sud  to  have  been  a  Sabine,  Appius  Her* 
dontus ;  and  in  the  story  of  the  actual  attempt,  the  name  of  Kaeso  k»o',  Amhth. 
is  not  mentioned.  But  we  hear,  in  general  terms,**  of  Roman  ex-  ^i^  mi  op»iy  It 
ilea,  whom  it  was  the  especial  object  of  the  enterprise  to  restore  to  ****«**• 
their  country ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Kaeso  was  one  of  them.  Appius  Her- 
donius  was,  probably,  a  Sabine  adventurer  in  circumstances  like  his  own,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt.  Had  we  the  real  history  of  these  times, 
we  should  find,  in  all  likeUhood,  that  the  truth  m  the  stories  of  Kseso  and  Corio- 
lanus  has  been,  exactly  inverted ;  that  the  share  of  the  Roman  exile  in  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Capitol  has  been  as  undulv  suppressed  as  that  of  the  Roman  exile  in 
the  great  Yolscian  war  has  been  unduly  magnified ;  that  Kceso's  treason  has  been 
transferred  tr  Appius  Herdonius,  while  the  glory  of  the  Yolscian  leader,  Attius 
Tullius,  has  been  bestowed  on  Coriolanus. 

The  burghers,  as  a  body,  would  certainly  be  opposed,  both  from  patriotic  and 
selfish  motives,  to  the  attempt  of  Kseso ;  an  exile  forcing  his  return  L.^MUa«,  om  fethtt 
by  the  swords  of  other  exiles,  and  seizmg  the  citadel,  was  likely  to  rJisJ'ST^i!!!. 
set  himself  up  as  a  tyrant  aUke  over  the  burghers  and  the  com-  "*"*'y- 
mens ;  and  even  his  own  father,  L.  Quinctius,  would  have  been  the  first  to  resist 
him.  But  when  he  had  fallen,  and  this  danger  was  at  an  end,  other  feelings  re- 
turned ;  and  L.  Quinctius  would  then  hate  the  commons  with  a  deeper  hatred, 
as  he  would  ascribe  to  them  the  miserable  fate  of  his  son ;  Kaeso's  guilt,  no  less 
than  his  misfortune,  would  appear  the  consequence  of  their  persecution.  So  when 
he  was  elected  consul  in  the  room  of  P.  Valerius,  he  seemed  to  set  no  bounds  to 
his  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  prombe  by  which  Valerius  had  prevailed  on  the 
commons  to  follow  him  to  the  recovery  of  the  Capitol  was  utterly  disregarded ; 
L,  Quinctius"  openly  set  the  tribunes  at  defiance,  told  them  that  they  should 
never  pass  their  law  while  he  was  consul,  and  declared  that  he  would  instantly 
lead  fbrth  the  legions  into  the  field  against  the  ^quians  and  Volscians. 

*  DionvBliis,  X.  10. 11.  ^  See  chap.  XI.  note  11. 

•Iivy,IIL16.    DionyalM,  X.  14-16.  »Llvy,in.l«. 
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The  tribunes'"  represented  that  they  would  not  alloir  him  to  enlist  any  as  sol* 
HfaTioitiitaMMiii«s.  ^^®"  •  ^^^  Qumotius  replied,  that  he  needed  no  enlistment ;  "  the 
"^""^  men  who  took  up  arms  under  P.  Valerius  swore  to  assemble  at  the 
consul's  bidding,  and  not  to  disband  without  his  orders.  The  consul  never  dis- 
banded them ;  and  I,  the  consul,"  he  said,  "  command  you  to  meet  me  in  arma 
A.  u.  c.  m.  A.  c.  to-morrow  at  the  lake  Regillus.''  But  more  was  said  to  be  de- 
^^  signed  than  a  simple  postponement  of  the  Terentihan  law :  the 

augurs  were  to  attend,'^  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  ground  where  the  soldiei?  were 
to  meet,  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  lawfd  place  of  assembly ;  then  the  army,  in  its 
centuries,,  would  be  called  upon  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  had  been  passMl  at 
Rome  under  the  influence  of  the  tribunes ;  and  none  would  dare  to  oppose  the 
consul's  will,  for,  beyond  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  city,  the  •  tribunes' 
protection  would  be  of  no  avail,  nor  did  there  exist  -any  right  of  appeal.  More 
than  all,  Quinctius  repeatedly  declared  that,  when  his  year  of  office  was  expired, 
he  would  name  a  dictator,  that  the  tribunes  might  be  awed  by  the  power  of  a 
magistrate  from  whom  there  lay  no  appeal,  even  within  the  walk  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  annalists  who  recorded  these  events'*  loved  to  believe  that,  in  spite 
luitpMTidMuFODto  of  all  their  provocations,  tlie  commons  so  respected  the  sacrednesa 
•iMDdoBtiMm.  q£  j^q  qj^^Jj^  i]^^^  tjjgy  would  have  kept  the  letter  of  it  to  their  own 

hurt,  even  when  its  spirit  in  no  way  bound  them  to  obedience.  They  say  that  the 
tribunes  and  the  commons  felt  that  they  could  not  resist  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
that  they  appealed''  to  the  mercy  of  the  senate,  and  that  the  senate  only  prevuied 
with  the  consuls  to  abandon  their  purpose  of  taking  the  field,  on  condition  that 
the  tribunes  would  promise  not  to  bnng  forward  the  question  of  the  law  again 
during  that  year.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  senate  knew  how  far  they  coiild 
safely  tempt  the  patience  of  the  tribunes ;  threats  might  be  held  out,  in  order  to 
claim  a  merit  in  abandoning  them ;  but  an  actual  attempt  to  march  the  legions 
out  of  the  city,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  them  the  helpless  instruments 
in  the  destruction  of  their  own  liberties,  would  be  too  bold  a  venture ;  at  the  last 
excess  of  insolent  tyranny.  Nemesis  would  surely  awake  to  vengeance. 

At  any  rate,"  it  appeared  that  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  commons  were  dis- 
1  P^®^  ^  ^®*  *^®  Terentilian  law  be  forgotten ;  for  when  the  elec- 
ii«  law  u  k»]kyd  bi  tions  came  on,  the  same  tribunes  who  had  already  been  in  office  fot 
fmign  war.  ^^^  years  wcrc  re-elected  for  a  third  year,  and  again  began  to 

bring  forward  the  disputed  question.  But  again  they  gave  way  to  the  pressure 
of  foreign  war ;  for  the  danger  from  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  was  imminent*, 
the  former  had  surprised  the  citadel  of  Tusculum ;  the  latter  had  expelled  the 
Roman  colony  from  Antium,  and  recovered  that  important  city.  After  a  series 
of  operations,  which  lasted  for  several  months,  the  ^quians  were  dislodged  from 
Tusculum,  but  Antium  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Volscians. 

Thus  the  Terentilian  law  was  again  delayed  :'*  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  burghers, 
who  retained  a  lively  resentment  for  the  fate  of  Kaeso,  were  trying 
SS^Io^mH  wim  to  establish  a  charge  of  false  witness  against  M.  Volscius,  by  whose 
in  um  trial  ofKmo.  t^tjnjQny,  ss  to  his  brother's  murder,  the  event  of  Ksso's  trial  had 
been  chiefly  decided.  The  two  quaestores  parricidii,  or  chief  criminal  judges, 
proposed  to  impeach  Volscius  before  the  curise ;  but  the  tribunes  refused  to  aSow 
the  trial  to  come  on  till  the  question  of  the  law  had  been  first  decided.  Thus  the 
year  passed  away :  but  the  tribunes  were  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  re-elected. 

In  the  following  year  is  placed  the  story  alr^dy  related  of  the  dictatorship  of 
A.  n.  c.  iM.  A.  c.  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  and  his  deliverance  of  the  consul  and  his 
^*'  army,  when  they  were  blockaded  by  the  JBquians.     The  continued 

*  livy,  in.  20.  aptas  fiunebat,  Bod  snos  potiuA  motes  ad  ea  a^ 

**  livy,  in.  20.  oomxnodabat. 

"  livy,  III.  20.    Nondum  htH ,  qu»  nunc  tc-       *  livy,  III.  21. 
net  asecumm,  negligentia  Deom  venerat :  noo  in-       "  Livy,  III.  21-28. 
tarpretando  aibi  qoiaque  jnajarsndiun  et  legea       **  livy,  UI.  24. 
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absence"  of  the  l^ons,  which  kept  the  field  nearly  the  whole  year,  afforded  the 
burghers  a  pretence  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  the  law  ;  but  j^j^^.^,^, 
L.  Quinctiua  availed  himself  of  his  dictatorial  power  to  hold  the  ^^"^'■JJ;^^ 
comitia  for  the  trial  of  Yolscius,  in  defiance  of  the  tribunes ;  and  "^ 
the  accused,  feeling  his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  left  Rome,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  interchange  of  citizenship  between  the  Romans  and  Latins,  to  become 
a  citizen  of  Lanuvium.    The  tribunes  were  again  re-elected  for  a  fifth  time. 

The  year  207**  was  marked  by  the  same  dangers  from  the  ^quians ;  and  the 
Sabines  are  said,  in  this  and  in  the  former  year,  to  have  joined  a. u.  cm.  ▲.a 
them,  and  to  have  carried  alarm  and  devastation  into  a  new  part  £mb*r"?'dJ*trn^ 
of  the  Roman  territory,  that  which  lay  between  the  Tiber  and  the  ""^ 
Ania  Thus  the  law  made  no  progress :  but  the  tribunes  obtained  an  important 
point,  that  their  number  should  henceforth  be  doubled.  Ten  tribunes  were  from 
this  time  forward  annually  elected ;  two  from  each  of  the  five  classes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annals  of  this  period,  as  we  now  have  them  in 
Livy  and  Dionysius,  present  a  very  incomplete  picture  of  these  n«  ->^i-  h**.  m« 
dissensions.  The  original  source  of  the  details  must  have  been  the  SrjtoJSJL'ySirif 
memorials  of  the  several  great  families ;  each  successive  version  of  ^^'^ 
these,  as  men's  notions  of  their  early  history  became  more  and  more  romantic, 
would  omit  whatever  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  purity  and  noble- 
ness of  the  times  of  their  forefathers ;  and  acts  of  bloody  vengeance,  which  the 
actors  themselves,  and  thdr  immediate  descendants,  regarded  with  pride  rather 
than  compunction,  as  Bulla  gloried  m  his  proscriptions  and  recorded  them  on  his 
monument,  were  carefully  suppressed  by  historians  of  a  later  age.  The  burghers 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centunes  thougnt  it  no  dishonor  that  their  own  daggers,^ 
or  those  of  their  faithful  clients,  shoiSd  have  punished  with  death  the  insolence 
and  turbulence  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  commons;  thev  would  glory  in 
breaking  up  the  assemblies  of  their  adversaries  by  main  force,  and  in  treating  them, 
on  other  occasions,  with  all  possible  scorn  and  contumely ;  ejectinfi^  them  from 
their  houses"  with  a  strong  hand,  insulting  them  and  their  families  in  their 
nightly  revels,  or  in  open  day ;  abusing  them  in  the  streets,  or  besetting  their 
doors^  with  armed  slaves,  and  carrying  off  their  wives  and  daughters.''  Their 
own  houses,  built  mostly  on  the  hills  of  Rome,  which  were  so  many  separate 
fortresses,  and  always,  by  their  style  of  building,  secure  at  once  from  pubuc  no- 
tice and  from  attack,  favored  the  perpetration  of  all  acts  of  violence.  Others, 
besides  insolvent  debtors,  might  be  shut  up  in  their  dungeons ;  and  if  hatred  or 
fear  prompted  them  to  consign  their  victims  to  a  yet  surer  keeping,  the  dungeon 
might  readily  become  a  grave,*"  and  who  would  dare  to  search  for  those  whom  it 
oontained,  whether  alive  or  dead  ? 

One  act  in  particular,  in  which  its  authors  doubtless  gloried  as  in  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  public  justice,  has  been  so  concealed  by  the  later  annal-  fy^^^^^^,l^^^^ 

ists,  that  from  the  faint  and  confused  notices  of  it  which  alone  re-  *     '* 

main  to  us,  we  can  neither  discover  its  date,  nor  its  cause,  nor  any 

*  Livy,  in.  29.  "  Livy,  III.  80.       wealth,  we  may  judge  of  that  shown  to  the 
**  Zonanis.  VII.  17,  who,  aa  we  now  find,    oommons  at  an  earlier  period. 

kwifovred  Jus.  statement  fiom  Dion  Oasaiua.  "  The  fkmoTUi  atoiy  of  VinrinlA  cannot  have 

Dion^B  words  are,  •!  dmrfdmt  ^ptp^  fih  oi  been  a  solitary  instanoe.    Virginia  waa   the 

vtfrv,  vXi^  0pax(f^,  htBudJitvrit  riva,  irriwfar-  daughter  of  a  centurion,  and  betrothed  to  no 

rw,  XitfM  U  ovyy^c  r&v  9fa9wrdntv  i^rofov.  less  a  man  than  L*  leilius.  the  fiunoas  proposer 

Fragm.  Vafeia  XXII.  of  the  law,  *^  de  Aventino  publioando.^  .  U 

*  This  is  implied  in  the  **  forcible  occupa-  such  an  outrage  could  be  ventured  against  a 
tion**  noticed  in  the  law,  "  de  Aventino  publi-  woman  of  snon  birth,  and  so  oonnected^  we 
oando."  may  conceive  what  those  of  humbler  condition 

"  Sadi  ontrwes  most  be  alluded  to  in  the  were  exposed  to. 

speech  aaoribed  to  L.  Quinotins,  Livy,  III.  19.  "  The  body  of  a  murdered  man  was  disoov- 

*'8i  quia  ex  plebe  domum  euam  obeeasam  a  fa-  ered  to  have  been  buried  in  the  house  of  P. 

miliA  amat&  mmciaret,  ferendnm  audlinm  pa-  Beetius,  a  burgher,  in  the  first  year  of  the  de- 

tfnetis."    The  oondnal  of  Vema  at  I^mpaa-  oemvirate.    Ilvv,  III.  SS.    The  discovery  ol 

eis  Ulustrates  this ;  firom  the  treatment  of  the  one  sach  case  impiies  that,  there  were  many 

provfaMials  in  the  later  times  of  the  common-  others  which  were  not  discovered. 
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of  its  particulars.  We  only  knov,  that  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  nine  eminent  men,**  who  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  commons,  were  burned  aUve  in  the  Circus,  such  being  the  old  punishment 
of  the  worst  traitors.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragment  of  Festus,  which 
undoubtedly  relates  to  this  event,  that  some  of  the  victims  in  this  execution  were 
of  patrician  houses ;  and  there  is  an  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius  in  the  Vatican  fragments,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  burghers 
did  take  part  with  the  commons,  whether  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  from  per- 
sonal ambition. 

The  year  208,  to  return  to  our  annals,  was  marked,  dn  the  part  of  the  trib- 
A.  u  c  M8.  A-  c.  ^"^®'  ^y  *^  important  measure.  First  of  all,*^  to  prevent  their  in- 
g)L  jjawofL^dUoj  creased  number  from  being  a  source  of  weakness,  by  making  dif- 
ArmtiM  to  tff'eoni  ferenccs  amongst  themselves  more  likely,  they  bound  themselves 
"****  to  each  other  by  solemn  oaths,  that  no  tribune  should  oppose  the 

decisions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  nor  act  without  their  consent.  Then 
Lucius  Icilius,  one  of  their  number,  brought  forward  his  famous  law  for  allotting 


'  *Bwia  xor{  S^ftaPxoi  mpl  hw^  rot  ii^ov  ^6- 
IV.  Dion  CaB8iu8f  Frag.  Vatio.  XXIl..  and 
eopicd  by  Zonaras,  VII.  17.  A  conf\isea  ves- 
ti^  of  the  Bamo  story  may  be  found  in  Valerioa 
Mozimus  (VI.  8,  2) ;  and  the  mutilated  paa- 
tage  in  Festus,  beginning,  in  the  common  edi- 
lionB,  with  "Nauti  consulatu,^^  must  clearly 
refer  to  it.  Niebuhr^s  restoration  and  explanfr- 
tion  of  this  lost  fragment  may  bo  found  m  his 
note  265  to  the  2a  volume  of  his  Histoiy,  p. 
144,  2d  edition.  Both  are  highly  ingenious, 
■nd  tlmt  the  Augment  b<^an  with  the  word 
"novem,"  and  not  with  "nauti,"  seems  cer- 
tain ;  inasmuch  as  the  article  beiore  it  begins 
with  the  word  "  novalis,"  and  that  which  fol- 
lows it  begins  with  *' noTendiales."  All  the 
words  now  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  of  Festus, 
half  of  the  page  having  been  accidentally  de- 
■trovcd  by  fire,  are  the  following,  and  ranged 
in  tne  following  order  as  to  lines : 

T.  Sidni  Volsci 

inisscnt  adversus 

CO  combusti  fenmtur 
ne  quae  est  proximo  ci]> 

pide  albo  oonstratus. 
Opiter  Vei^inius 
ijff  vinns,  Postumns,  Col- 
lins Tolorinus,  P.  Ve- 
onius  AtratinuB,  Vcr- 
tius  Scaovola,  Sex.  Fu- 

Who  can  profess  to  fill  up  such  a  fragment  with 
certainty  ?  But  I  observe  that  Mutius  Sceevola 
belonged  to  a  house  which,  so  fiur  as  we  know, 
was  never  patrician ;  and  the  preceding  name, 
of  which  only  the  first  syllable  remains,  Ver-, 
may  also  have  denoted  a  plebeian,  as  we  meet 
with  a  VirginiuB  amongst  the  tribunes  as  early 
as  the  year  293.  (Livy,  III.  11.)  But  as  all  the 
others  are  patrician  names,  how  can  they  have 
been  tribunes;  or  how  can  there  have  been 
nine  tribunes  earlier  than  the  year  297 :  or  how 
can  we  find  a  place  for  such  an  event  oetween 
297  and  the  appointment  of  the  decemviri; 
after  which  time  it  becomes  wholly  inconceiva- 
ble !  The  words  "  advcrsarii"  and  **  adversus 
cum,"  seem  to  me  the  most  unlikely  parts  of 
Niebuhr's  ooigectural  addition.  The  criminals 
would  hardlv  have  been  described  simply^  as 
the  advcrsanes  of  T.  Sicinins,  nor  their  crime 
called  a  conspiracy  against  him.  The  story  in 
Valerius  Maximus  represents  one  tribune  as 
h^ng  a  principal  agent  in  the  execution  of  hia 


nine  colleagues.  We  can  thus  explain  the  po- 
sition of  the  name  of  Sicinius.  if  we  read,  ''no- 
vem coUegffi  T.  Sicinii  Volsci,"  and  "  cum  con- 
jurationem"  (or  "  oonsiUa")  "  inissent  adver- 
sus Remp."  But  what  are  we  to  call  the  office 
in  which  these  ten  men  were  colleagues  to- 
gether I  Can  it  really  have  been  the  tribnne- 
ship  t  and  are  we  to  take  Cioero^s  statement, 
in  the  fragments  of  his  speech  for  Cornelius, 
that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  increased  from 
two  to  ten  in  the  very  year  after  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  office  f  and  is  it  possible  that  the 
patricians  named  in  Festus*  Fragments  were 
the  very  persons  whom  Dion  Cassius  had  in 
his  mind,  when  he  said  that  *'  many  of  the 
highest  patricians  renounced  their  nobility  fVom 
bemg  ambitious  of  the  great  power  of  the  office, 
and  Dccame  tribunes  f '  Ir  this  were  so,  T. 
Sicinius  Volscus  would  be  a  member  of  the 
house  of  the  plebeian  Sicinii,  and  not  the  pa- 
trician who  was  consul  in  the  year  207.  The 
time  of  the  execution  I  should  place  about  the 
same  time  as  the  death  of  Cassius ;  and  it  ia 
not  incredible  that  even  the  people  in  their 
centuries  may  have  believed  that  accusation  of  • 
a  oonspiracT  against  the  common  liberty  which 
was  brougnt  against  Cassius,  and  may  have 
sentenced  nine  of  the  tribunes  to  death  as  hia 
accomplices,  especially  if  one  of  their  own  ool- 
leagues,  and  a  genuine  plebeian,  had  denounced 
them  as  being  reallj^  enemies  to  liberty,  under 
the  mask  of  opposing  the  aristocracy.  And 
such  a  circumstance  as  the  alleged  treason  of 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  tribunes  would  have  af- 
forded a  good  pretence  for  again  reducing  their 
number  to  two  or  five,  from  which  it  was  again 
finally  raised  to  ten  in  the  year  297.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  whole  period  between 
the  first  institution  of  the  tribuncship  and  tho 
death  of  Cassius  is  one  of  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity, and  that  '..he  remaining  aocoimts  ore  fuU 
of  variations.  Sempronius  Atratinus  is  men- 
tioned by  Dyonisius  as  speaking  in  favor  of  tho 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  ten  men  to 
carry  into  effect  the  proposed  agrarian  law  of 
Cassius,  at  least  in  a  modified  form ;  this  was 
in  the  year  268.  (Dionysius,  VIII.  74.)  I  have 
sometimes  thought  whether  the  mne  men  may 
not  have  been  members  of  this  commission, 
and  accused  by  their  tenth  colleague,  T.  Sicin- 
ius, the  patrician,  of  abusing  their  powen  to 
fitvor  the  tyranny  of  Cassius. 
^  Dionysius,  X.  81. 
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the  whole  of  the  Ayentine  Hill  to  the  commons  forever,  to  be  their  exclusive 
quarter  and  stronghold.  This  hill  was  not»  as  we  have  seen,  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal city,  nor  was  it  even  yet  included  within  the  pomaerium,  or  religious  boun- 
dary, although  it  was  now  within  the  walls ;  much  of  it  was  public  or  demesne 
land,  having  neither  been  divided  out  among  the  original  citizens,  the  burghers, 
nor  having  in  later  times  been  assigned  in  portions  to  any  of  the  commons.  The 
ground,  which  was  thus  still  pubUc,  was  occupied,  according  to  custom,  by  indi- 
vidual burghers ;  some  had  built  on  it,  but  parts  of  it  were  still  in  their  natural 
Btate,  and  overgrown  with  wood.  Yet  this  hill  was  the  principal  quarter  in 
which  the  commons  lived,  and  large  parts  of  it  had  doubtless  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  as  the  freeholds  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
granted.  It  appears  that  encroachments  were  made  on  these  freeholds  by  the 
DDi^hers ;  that  the  landmarks,  which,  according  to  Roman  usage,  always  distin- 
guished private  property  from  common,  were  from  time  to  time  forcibly  or 
fraudulently  removed ;  the  ground  was  then  claimed  as  public,  and,  as  such,  oc- 
cupied only  by  burghers ;  and  in  this  way  the  ejectment  of  the  commons,  from 
what  they  considered  as  their  own  hill,  seemed  likely  to  be  accomplished.  Again, 
the  Aventine  is  one  of  the  steepest  and  strongest  of  the  hills  of  Rome ;  if  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  it  would  give  them  a  stronghold  of  their  own,  such 
as  the  burghers  enjoyed  in  the  other  hills ;  and  this,  m  such  stormy  times,  when 
the  dissensions  between  the  orders  might  at  any  instant  break  out  into  open  war, 
was  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance.  Such  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  tribunes  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  question  of  the  Terentilian  law, 
and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  at  once  for  their  order  the  secure  and  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  Aventine. 

A  new  course^*  was  also  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  this  measure.  Instead  of 
bringing  it  forward  first  before  the  commons,  where  its  consider-  j^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
ation  might  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  the  violent  interruptions  of  ii«T»in«u«  &•  jmZ 
the  burghers,  L.  Icilius  called  upon  the  consuls  to  bring  it  in  the  '^'^ 
first  instance  before  the  senate,  and  he  claimed  himself  to  sp^Ak  as  counsel  in  its 
behalf.  This  was  asserting  not  merely  the  ri^ht  of  petitioning,  but  the  still 
hig^her  right,  that  the  petition  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table,  but  that  counsel 
shoidd  be  heard  in  defence  of  it,  and  its  prayer  immediately  taken  into  consider- 
ation. A  story  is  told  that  the  consuls'  hctor^  insolently  beat  away  the  tribunes' 
officer  who  was  goins  to  carry  to  them  his  message ;  that  immediately  Icilius 
and  his  colleagues  seized  the  lictor,  and  drafted  him  off  with  their  own  hands, 
intending  to  throw  him  from  the  rock  for  his  treason  against  the  sacred  laws. 
They  spared  his  life  only  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  senators, 
but  they  insisted  that  the  consuls  should  comply  with  the  demands  of  Icilius ; 
and  accordingly  the  senate  was  summoned,  Icilius  laid  before  them  what  may  be 
called  his  petition  of  right,  and  they  proceeded  to  vote  whether  they  should  ac- 
cept or  reject  it.*" 

The  majority  voted  in  its  flavor,  moved,  it  is  said,  by  the  hope  that  this  con- 
cession would  be  accepted  by  the  commons  instead  of  the  execu-  ^  i,.  ,  - 
tion  of  the  agrarian  law.  Then  the  measure  thus  passed  by  the 
senate  was  submitted  by  the  consuls  to  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which,  as  rep- 
resenting the  whole  nation,  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  bringmg  it  separ- 
ately before  the  curise  and  the  tribes.  Introduced  in  a  manner  by  the  govem-r 
ment^  and  supported  by  the  influence  of  many  of  the  burghers,  as  well  as  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  commons,  the  bill  became  a  law :  its  importance,  moreover, 
led  to  its  being  confirmed  with  unusual  solemnities  ;  the  pontifices  and  augurs 
attended ;  sacrifices  were  performed,  and  solemn  oaths  were  taken  to  observe  it ; 
and,  as  a  further  security,  it  was  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  then  set  up 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Avcntme,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius. 

^  mofajtauB^  X.  SI.  «  Diooyaiiw,  X.  Sl.  «  BionyBiiM,  X.  98. 
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The  proTisions  of  the  law  were,  "  that  so  much^  of  the  Aventine  Hill  as  was 
jt»pn»iAm.  piiblic  or  demesne  -property,  should  be  allotted  out  to  the  com- 

mons, to  be  their  freehold  forever.  That  all  occupiers  of  this 
land  should  relinquish  their  occupation  of  it ;  that  those  who  had  occupied  it, 
forcibly  or  fraudulently,^  should  hare  no  compensation,  but  that  other  occupiers 
should  be  repaid  for  tne  money  which  they. might  have  laid  out  in  building  upon 
it,  at  a  fair  estimate,  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration/'  Probably  also,  as  Niebuhr 
thinks,  there  was  a  clause  forbidding  any  burgher  to  purchase  or  inherit  property 
on  the  hill,  that  it  might  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  commons.  It  is  mentioned 
that  the  commons  began  instantly  to  take  possession  of  then-  grant,  and  the  space 
not  sufficing  to  give  each  man  a  separate  plot  of  ground,  an  allotment  was  given 
to  two,  three,  or  more  persons  together,  who  then  built  upon  it  a  house,  with  as 
many  flats  or  stories*^  as  their  number  required,  each  man  having  one  floor  for 
himself  and  family  as  his  freehold.  The  work  of  building  sufficiently  employed 
the  commons  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the  Terentilian  law  was  allowed  to  rest ; 
and  an  unusual  rainy  season,  which  was  very  fatal  to  the  crops,^  may  have  helped 
to  suspend  the  ususJ  hostilities  with  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians. 

The  same  tribunes  were  re-elected  for  the  year  following,  and  the  Terentilian 
tnA  dimtet  aboiit  1^^  ^&8  ^ow  agalu  brought  forward,  but  still,  as  formerly,  before 
lUTeNiitfiiuuw.  ^Y^Q  assembly  of  the  tribes  ;"  its  rejection  by  the  senate  being  sup- 
posed to  be  certain,  if  it  were  proposed  there  in  the  first  instance.  The  con- 
suls^ headed  the  burghers  in  their  opposition,  and  in  their  attempts  to  interrupt 
the  assembly  of  the  commons  by  violence ;  the  tribunes,  in  return,  brought  some 
of  the  offenders  to  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  sacred  laws,  and,  not  wishing  to  press 
for  the  severest  punishment,  enforced,  according  to  Dionysius,  only  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  criminal's  property  to  Ceres,  whose  temple  was  under  the  special 
control  of  the  aedil^  of  the  commons,  and  was  the  treasury  of  their  order.  But 
the  burghersy  it  is  said,  advanced  money  out  of  their  own  treasury  to  buy  the 
confiscated  estates  from  those  who  had  purchased  them,  and  then  gave  them 
back  to  their  original  owners. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  300,  8p.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Atemius,  appear  to  have 
been  moderate  men ;  and  not  only  were  the  two  consuls  of  the  preceding  year 

**  DionyBios,  X.  82.  *  DioDTsins,  X.  8S-42.     The  events  of  thie 

^  In  Dionyftius'  Greek  veraion,  fiifiiavfLivi  year  are  given  by  Dionysiiu  at  ffreat  length,  m 

(or  with  the  codex  Vaticanos  Biaad^tvoi\   |  fifteen  chapters ;  in  livy  th^  do  not  occupy  as 

kXo79  Xafi4vnt :   in  the  original  language  "  vi  many  lines.    The  story  of  li.  Siccius,  under  a 

aut  clanif"  as  in  the  weU-known  form  of  the  somewhat  different  form,  is^ven  by  the  ibrmer 

prstor^B  mterdict,  "  cam  fundum  quern  neo  yi,  under  this  year ;  although  in  its  common  ver- 

nec  clam,  nee  precario  alter  ab  altero  possidetis,  sion  it  occurs  again  in  his  history  in  its  usual 

ita  poesideatis/'    See  Festus  in  ^'  Possessio."  place  under  the  decemviri.    Whoever  was  the 

^  Dionysius,  X.  82.    Houses  thus  divided  writer  fh>m  whom  Dionysius  copied,  he  must 

amongst  several  proprietors,  each  being  the  have  been  one  who  had  no  wish  to  disguise  the 

owner  of  a  single  floor,  wore  the  (woikUh  of  the  injustice  of  the  burghers,  but  ratlier,  perhaps, 

Greeks;  and  these  were  the  <*insulffi"  of  which  to  exaggerate  it;  for  they  never  appear  in  a 

wo  hear  at  Home,  and  which  are  distinguished  more  ocQons  light  than  in  the  transactions  of 

bv  Tacitus  fh>m  "  domus,"  the  houses  of  a  sin-  this  year.    One  statement,  however,  is  curious ; 

gie  proprietor,  justasThucydides  speaks  of  the  that  the  houses  most  violent  against  the  oom- 

rich  Corcyneans  setting  on  fire  rig  ^UUt  xal  tAs  mons,  and  most  formidable  fh>m  the  strength  of . 

(vvoiKlafi  III.  74.    Compare  Tacitus,  Annol.  XV.  their  brotherhoods  or  societies,  iraiptai,  were  the 

41,  48.    The  original  sense  of  the  word  '^insu-  Postumli,  Sempronii,  and  Goelii.    The  former 

hi,"  as  given  by  Festus,  **  qua  non  junguntur  of  these  was-  an  unpopular  house,  as  may  be 

oommunibus  parietibns  cum  vicinis,  oircuitn-  seen  from  the  storv  of  the  severity  of  L.  Postu 

que  publico  aut  private  cinguntur  "  seems  to  mius  Tubertus  to  Lis  son  (Livy,  iV.  29),  and  of 

snow  that  the  insula  was  ordinarily  built  like  the  murder  of  M.  Postumius  by  his  soldiers 

our  colleges,  or  like  the  ^ns  of  court  in  Lon-  (Livy,  IV.  49).    The  Sempronii  also  appear  am 

don,  a  complete  buildmg  in  itself,  and  so  large  a  fanulv  of  importance  during  the  next  fift> 

as  to  occupv  the  whole  space  from  one  street  to  years :  out  the  Clcelii  are  very  httle  distinguish* 

the  next  wnich  ran  parallel  to  it.  ed  eitner  in  the  earlv  or  in  the  later  Boman  hia- 

^  livy^  III.  81.    Annonft  propter  aqCiarum  tory,  only  four  members  of  this  house  occurriiv 
intempenem  laboratum  est.    Such  notices  of  in  the  Fasti,  and  none  of  them  being  personally 
the  weather  and  seasons  come  from  the  oldest  remarkable.     Their  coins,  however,  are  inl- 
and simplest  annals,  whether  of  the  pontifices  merous. 
or  of  private  fiunilies,  and  may  safely  be  looked 
npom  as  authentic. 
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acensed  before  the  oommoiis  by  the  tribunes,  and  fined,  without  TteAtoniuhw.-te 
may  opposition  on  the  part  of  uie  burghers ;  but  the  new  consuls  ■"it'MOM'w^'' 
themBeires  brought  forward  a  law,  w&ch  was  mtended  probably  to  meet  some 
of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law,  by  limiting  the  arttttraiy  jurisdiction  of  the 
patrician  magistrates.  The  Atemian  law,'  de  multae  saeramento,  fixed  the  max- 
imum of  the  fines,  which  the  consuls  could  impose  for  a  contempt  of  their  an* 
thoritf »  at  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen ;  nor  could  this  whole  fine  be  imposed  at 
once,*^  but  the  magistrate  was  to  begin  with  one  sheep,  and  if  the  offender  con- 
tmued  obstinate,  he  might  the  next  day  fine  him  a  second  sheep,  and  the  third 
day  he  might  raise  the  penalty  to  the  value  of  an  ox,  and  thus  go  on,  day  by 
day,  till  he  had  reached  the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  the  law.  It  would  ap- 
pear also  by  the  use  of  the  term  sacramentum,*'  which  was  applied  to  money 
deposited  in  the  judge's  hands  by  two  contending  parties,  to  be  forfeited  or  re- 
eorered,  according  to  the  issue  of  the  suit,  that  this  fine  was  not  absolute,  but 
might  be  recoyer^  by  the  party  wh6  paid  it,  either  on  his  subsequent  submis- 
sion, or  on  his  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  whether  burghers  or  com- 
mons, and  on  theur  deciding  in  his  favor. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Terentilian  law  itself,  the  tribunes  could  make  no 
progress.  The  burghers  absolutely  refused  to  allow  the  com-  n,!*.  cmmMkmM 
mens  any  share  in  tlM  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution ;  but  *"  •^(•on^t- 
they  consented  to  send  three  persons  beyond  the  sea**  into  Greece,  to  collect 
such  notices  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek  states  as  mi^ht  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  Romans.  These  commissioners  were  absent  for  a  wnole  year ; 
and  in  this  year  the  pestilence**  again  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  car-  a.  v.  cm.  ▲.  o 
ried  off  80  many  of  the  citizens,  amongst  the  rest  four  out  of  the  ^'* 
ten  tribunes,  that  there  was  a  necessary  cessation  of  political  disputes.  And  as 
the  pestilence  spread  also  amongst  the  neighborii^  nations,^  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  next  year  the  pestilence"  left  Rome  free ;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
commissioners  from  Greece,  the  disputes  agiun  began.     After  a  .  _ 
loiu^  contention,  the  commons  conceded  the  great  point  at  issue;  46s.  h^b^^d  m 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  revision  of  the  &ws  and  constitution  ^iSl b^'wiMl 
should  be  committed  to  a  body  of  ten  men,  all  of  the  order  of  the 
burghers,  who  should  supersede  all  other  patrician  magistrates,  and  each  admin- 
ister the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during  an  interregnum.     Two 
of  these  were  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  who  had  been  just  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c 
elected,  Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Genucius ;   the  warden  of  the  ^** 
city  and  the  two  qusestores  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  were  three  more ;  and 
the  remaining  five  were  chosen  by  the  centuries.** 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  contest  which  had  lasted  for  ten  years ;  and  aU  its 
circumstances,  as  well  as  its  final  issue,  show  the  inherent  strencrth  ^ 
of  an  aristocracy  in  possession  of  the  goyemment,  and  under  what  juabooc  iut«im£ 
manifold  disadvantages  a  popular  party  ordmarily  contends  against 
it.  Nothing  less  than  some  extraordinary  excitement  can  ever  set  on  a  level  two 
parties  so  unequal ;  wealth,  power,  knowledge,  leisure,  organization,  the  influ- 
ence of  birth,  of  rimk,  and  of  benefits,  the  love  of  quiet,  the  dread  of  exertion 
and  of  personal  sacrifices,  the  instinctive  clinging  to  what  is  old  and  familiar,  and 
the  indifference  to  abstract  principles  so  characteristic  of  common  minds  m  every 

*  aoero  de  BepablicA,  n.  S5.    The  reading       "  See  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  V.  160,  and  Faatas 
of  the  oonsol'a  name,  as  ffiven  in  tliu  paaaaffo    in  voce. 


of  Cicero,  Atemins,  enablea  na  to  account  for  **  Livy*  ni.  81. 

and  to  coTTecC  the  eornipt  reading  in  Dionvsitu,  "*  Livji  lU.  82. 

TM^vMf.  We  find  it  also  oorrecUj  given  m  one  **  Dionysitu,  X.  58. 

of  the  recently  discovered  fragments  of  the  *  Dionysins,  X.  54.    livy,  IIL  St. 

FaatiO^itolim.  *•  VoL  IL  p.  850,  2d  ed. 


••  Bee  Varro.de  Ling.  LatuU,  V.  177,  and 
Nishiihr,  VoL  II.  p.  841,  Sd  ed. 
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rank  of  life ;  all  these  causes  render  the  triumph  of  a  dominant  aristocracy  sare, 
unless  some  intolerable  outrage,  or  some  rare  combination  of  favorable  circum* 
stances,  exasperate  or  encourage  the  people  to  extraordinary  efforts,  and  so  give 
them  a  temporary  superiority.  Otherwise  the  aristocracy  may  yield  what  tney 
will,  and  retain  what  they  will ;  if  they  are  really  good  and  wise,  and  give  freely 
all  that  justice  and  reason  require,  then  the  lasting  greatness  and  happmess  of  a 
country  are  best  secured ;  if  they  do  much  less  than  this,  yielding  something  to 
the  growing  light  of  truth,  but  not  frankly  and  fully  following  it,  great  good  is 
still  done,  and  great  improvements  effected ;  but  in  the  evil  which  is  retained, 
there  are  nursed  the  seeds  of  destruction,  which  falls  at  last  upon  them  and  on 
their  country.  The  irritation  of  having  reasonable  demands  refused,  provokes 
men  to  require  what  is  unreasonable ;  suspicion  and  jealousy  are  fostered  beyond 
remedy  ;  and  these  passions,  outUving  the  causes  which  excited  them,  render  at 
last  even  the  most  complete  concessions  thankless;  and  when  experience  baa 
done  its  work  with  the  aristocracy,  and  they  are  disposed  to  deal  justly  with 
their  old  adversaries,  they  are  met,  in  their  turn,  with  a  spirit  of  insolence  and 
injustice,  and  a  fresh  train  of  evils  is  the  consequence.  So  true  is  it,  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  have  their  time  of  trial ;  and  if  this  be  wasted  or  misused,  their 
future  course  is  inevitably  evil ;  and  the  efforts  of  some  few  good  and  wise  citi- 
zens, like  the  occasional  struggles  of  conscience  in  the  mind  of  a  single  man  when 
he  has  sinned  beyond  repentance,  are  powerless  to  avert  their  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FIRST  DECEMVTES,  AND  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  TWELVE  TABLES.  . 


**  The  laws  of  a  nation  fonn  the  moet  instnictive  portion  of  its  hi8toi7."~GxBBOir,  Chap.  XLTV. 


Thb  appointment  of  a  commission  invested  with  such  extraordinary  powers  as 
those  committed  to  the  decemvirs,  implies  of  itself  a  suspension  of 
^*^\^SC!!d^  all  such  authorities  as  could  in  any  degree  impede  or  obstruct  its 
•uoUi«rin.c&tndM.  ^p^^^j^i^g^  j^  ^^g  uatural,  therefore,  that  the  tribunate^  should 
be  suspended  as  well  as  the  patrician  magistracies ;  besides,  the  appointment  of 
the  decemvirs  was,  even  in  its  present  form,  a  triumph  for  the  commons,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  show  their  full  confidence  in  the  magistrates  whom  they  had  so 
miich  desired.  Again,  the  tribunes  had  been  needed  to  protect  the  commons 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  consuls ;  but  now  that  there  were  no  consuls,  why 
should  there  be  tribunes  ?  And  who  could  dread  oppression  from  men  specially 
appointed  to  promote  the  interests  of  freedom  and  justice  ?    Yet,  to  show  that 

>  This  IB  DionyBins*  etatement  in  the  most  ex-  a  question  whether  the  triboneshlp  was  prop- 
press  terms  (X.  56),  ad  flnem,  Livy's  langna^  eriy  caUed  moffistratos  or  no :  and.  at  any  rate, 
appears  to  me  to  admit  of  a  donbt;  for  he  says,  it  woold  not  m  these  times  be  called  "magia- 
when  speaking  of  the  wish  of  the  commons  to  tratns  popnli,**  bnt  only  "  plebis  :^*  further,  Iayj 
have  dcocravirs  elected  for  another  ^ear,  "  Jam  expressly  adds,  that  tne  "  sacrataa  leges"  were 
plebs  ne  tribnnicium  quidem  auxihnm.  ceden-  not  to  be  abolished.  Niebuhr  believes  that  the 
tibus  in  vicem  appellationi  [oodd. '  appellationen  tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  de* 
decemviiis  quierebat."  (Hi.  8i.  ad  nnem.)  And  cemvirate.  I  thinkT  on  the  whole,  that  Livy 
although,  wnen  mentioning  the  appointment  of  meant  to  agree  with  XHonysius ;  and  the  state- 
the  first  decemvirs,  he  had  said,  "Pbcet  creari  ment  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  any  in- 
decemviros — et  ne  quis  eo  anno  alius  mogistra-  temal  improbability, 
tns  esset"  (III.  82),  yet  it  was  sometimes  made 
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the  tribunesbip  was  not  to  be  permanently  surrendered,  tbe  sacred  laws  were 
specially  exempted  from  the  decemyirs'  power  of  revision,  as  was  also  that  other 
law,  scarcely  less  dear  to  the  commons,  or  less  important,  which  had  secured  to 
them  the  property  of  the  Aventine. 

With  the  ground  thus  clear  before  themi  and  possessing  that  full  confidence 
and  cheerful  expectation  of  the  people,  which  is  a  goTemment*s  xh*  dMemTiTi  ugh 
great  encouragement,  the  ten  proceeded  to  their  work  They  had  *»»•'' Jhw*««»- 
before  them  the  unwritten  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  and  the  infor- 
mation, partly,  we  may  suppose,  in  writing,  which  the  commissioners  had  brought 
back  from  Greece.  In  this  there  would  oe  much  which,  to  a  Boman,  would  re- 
quire explanation :  but  the  ten  had  with  them  an  Ionian  sophist,'  Hermodorus  of 
£phesus,  who  rendered  such  important  services  in  explaimng  the  institutions  of 
his  countrymen,  above  all  of  the  Athenians,  the  great  glory  of  the  Ionian  race, 
that  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  the  comitium. 

The  result  of  these  labors,  after  a  few  months,  was  submitted  ;o  the  examina- 
Uon  of  the  people.'  Ten  tables  were  published,  and  set  up  in  a  ^j^  mbpim*  m  to. 
conspicuous  place  for  all  to  read  them.  Every  man  was  then  in-  »*~«'^»»- 
vited  to  make  known  to  the  ten  such  corrections  as  he  miffht  think  needed ;  these 
were  considered,  and  adopted  as  far  as  the  ten  approved  of  them :  and  the  ten 
tables,  thus  amended,  were  then  laid  before  the  senate,  the  centuries,  and  the  curisD, 
and  received  the  sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  nation.  The  laws  were  then  en- 
graved on  tablets  of  brass,^  and  the  tablets  were  set  up  in  the  comitium,  that  all  men 
might  know  and  observe  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten  tables  were  a  complete  work,  and  intended 
to  be  so  by  their  authors.  All  the  circumstances  of  their  enact-  ^  tnnmBtMctnum 
meat  show  this ;  it  seems  shown  also  by  their  number,  which  had  u^ii»msnmn*iZ 
reference  to  that  of  tbe  ten  commissioners,  as  if  each  commissioner  "** 
had  contributed  an  equal  portion  of  their  joint  work.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  they 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  were  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  wisdom ;  for  whatever  the  Romans  found  fault  with  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  was  contained  in  the  two  last  of  them ;  and  the  laws,  as  a  whole,  are 
BDoken  of  with  high  admiration,  and  remained  for  centuries  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  Roman  law.  Unhappily,  we  ourselves  know  little  of  them  beyond  this 
general  character.  Some  tragments'  of  them  have  been  preserved  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  these  are  far  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  judge  either  of  the.  substance 
or  the  order  of  the  whole  code. 

Still*  we  may  fitly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  offered  by  this  great  period 

'  Pomponlns,  do  origine  juris,  %  4,  in  the  Di-  le"  wonld  lead  one  to  snppoie  that  they  were 

gest  or  Fandects,  1  Tit  U.  Strabo,  XIV.  1,  §  25,  written  on  wood. 

p.  642i.     Hcrmodorai  was  the  friend  of  Ueracli-  *  The  anthentio  remains  of  the  twelve  tables 

'   8,  the  philosopher,  who  reproached  the  £phe-  are  given  hy  Haubold  in  his  '*  Institationara 


i  for  having  banished  him  from  mere  jeal-  Juris  Bomani  privati  Lineamenta,'^  aa  repub- 

ou&y  of  his  superior  merit    See  the  storv  in  lished  after  his  death  bj  Dr.  Otto,  Xeipzig, 

Strabo,  aa  already  quoted,  and  in  Cicero,  Tub-  1826.    They  are  given  also  by  Dirksen,  with  an 

coJfln.  Di^pntat  V.  86.    Dioffenea  Laertius  says  elaborate  criticism  as  to  the  text  and  the  souroee 

that  Ucraclitua  flourished  m  the  sixty-ninth  of  each  firagment    '^Ubcrsicht  der  bishengon 

Olytnpiad,  but  Syncellus  makes  him  contempo-  Versnche  zur  Kritik  und  Uerstellun|^  des  l^x- 

nay  with  Anazngoras,  the  elder  Zenon,  and  tesderZwolf-Tafel-Fragmente."   Leipzig.  1884. 

Parmenides,  wliich  wonld  render  it  very  pos*  The  eoriier  oolleotions  of  them  contain  clauses 

Bible  for  his  friend  Hermodorus  to  have  vis'  ascribed  to  the  twelve  tables  on  insufficient  an- 

ited  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.     Stra-  thority. 

bo  expressly  identifies  the  Hermodorus  of  whom  *  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  writing 

Ilomditus  spoke,  with  the  man  of  that  name  on  legal  details  without  a  professional  knowl- 

who  helped  the  deoemvirs  in  drawing  up  their  edge  of  the  subject.    But  history  must  embrace 

1aw0.    And  the  fact  of  hia  having  been  honored  the  subject-matter  of  every  profession ;  and  as 

-vith  a  statue  in  the  comitium  (Pliny,  Hist  Nat  no  man  can  be  properly  qualified  to  write  on  all, 

XXXI V.  11)  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  story  the  necessity  of  the  case  must  excuse  the  pre- 

of  his  having  hdped  the  decemvirs  was  not  sumption.    It  will  bo  proper  here  to  mention 

without  foundation.  the  works  fVom  which  the  present  chapter  has 

'  livv,  III.  84.  been  chiefly  compiled.     1st.  The  Institutes  of 

*  So  "bionysius,  tiH\att  x^ttoH  iXxa^avns  Gains.    An  epitome  of  the  three  first  books  of 

Totff.  X.  57.    livy's  sbnple  expression  **  tabu-  this  great  work  had  been  long  known,  but  the  * 
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state  AftiMiunMikw  ^^  Roman  legislation,  to  give  somethinff  of  a  view  of  the  Roman 
tajto  e«iiMi  kBoi^  law  as  it  was  settled  by  the  twelve  tables,  or  as  it  existed  in  the 
oldest  form  in  which  it  is  now  possible  to  trace  it.  And  I  shall 
adopt  that  division  of  constitutional  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  law  on  the 
other,  which  Livy  had  in  his  mind  when  he  called  the  twelve  tables  "  fons  omnis 
publici,  privatique  juris." 

To  begin,  then,  with  "Jus  privatum,"  or  the  civil  law  of  Rome.  This,  accord- 
;«  PriTstam  dirid«d  ^g  to  the  Roman  lawyers,  related  either  to  persons,  or  to  thines, 
i^mLi^Jrni^'  or  to  actions,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us  first  examme 
MdhLLawofAfUona.  g^^^^  ^£  ^^iQ  principal  poiuts  in  the  law  as  it  regarded  persons. 

I.  In  later  times  the  lawyers  had  occasion  to  notice  thr^e  descriptions  of  per- 
I  i^wofPmoM.  p«r  ^^°®  •  those  bom  free,  those  who  had  been  made  free,  and  slaves, 
mlda'ft^  ^•Jjr*"*  "^^^  distinctions  of  burghers  and  commons,  patricians  and  plebe- 
'  '*^  ians,  had  long  since  vanished ;  and  all  free-born  Roman  citizens 
were  legallv  regarded  as  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  slaves  ad- 
mits of  little  variation  so-  long  as  they  remain  slaves ;  and  thus,  with  regard  to 
these,  the  lapse  of  centuries  produced  little  change.  But  the  freed  men  of  a  later 
age  appear  to  represent  the  clients  of  the  period  of  the  twelve  tables. 

That  the  relation  of  the  freedman  to  his  former  master  very  nearly  resembled 
Tii«fr««iin6Borai«tor  ^^^^  of  the  cllent  to  his  lord,*  might  be  conjectured  from  this,  that 
SJfoiTjiSodSfSi'  when  a  slave  obtained  his  freedom,  his  foimer master,  "dominus," 
tw«ir«  MJm,  became  his  "  patronus,"  the  very  same  name  which  expressed  his 

relation  to  his  clients.  Previously  to  the  decemvirate,  this  class  of  persons  voted 
indeed  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  which  comprehended  the  whole  Roman  people, 
but  they  did  not  belong  to  any  tribe,  and  therefore  had  no  votes  in  the  separate 
comitia  of  the  commons.  The  decemvirs^  procured  their  enrolment  in  the  tribes, 
and  thus  added  greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  aistocracy  over  the  popular  assem- 
blies ;  for  the  tie  between  a  patron  and  his  clients  or  freedmen  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  Idndly  one,  and  much  stronger,  as  yet,  than  any  sense  of  the  duty  of  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  the  freedman  was 
held  to  belong  so  much  to  his  patron,  that  if  he  died  intestate,  and  without  direct 

whole  work,  in  its  genuine  state,  was  first  dis-  works  whicb  I  have  oonsnlted  will  be  noticed  in 

covered  by  Niebuhr  in  1810,  in  a  palimpsest,  or  their  several  places. 

rewritten  manuscript,  of  some  or  the  works  of       "  The  Fragments  of  Ulpian  discovered  and 

8.  Jerome,  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Verona,  published  by  Mai"  are  not  correctly  described, 

I  have  used  the  second  edition,  published  by  as  I  had  not  seen  the  book  when  this  note  was 

Goschen,  at  Berlin,  in  1824;  and  I  nave  derived  written.    I  have  only  been  able  to  procure  it 

great  assistance  from  Odschen^s  continued  ref-  since  the  completion  of  the  present  volume,  and 

erences  to  parallel  passages  in  the  other  extant  I  find  that  it  contains  the  remains  of  several 

works  of  the  Roman  lawyers.    2d.  The  fhigment  treatises  by  an  unknown  lawyer^  on  various 


of  Ulpian  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican^  published  legal  subjects ;  these  treatises  consistiuff,  for  the 
by  Hugo  in  hb  "  Jus  Civile  Antejustmianeum.'*  most  part,  of  quotations  from  the  works  of  the 
Berlin.  1815.     The  friigments  of  Ulpian  more    most  eminent  lawyers,  arranged  in  order,  as  in 


y  discovered  and  published  by  Mai,  I  have  the  Pandects.  AmongKt  the  rest  there  are,  nat- 
not  seen.  8d.  I  have  read  the  Institutes  of  Jus-  nrally,  citations  from  Ulpian,  and  some  of  theso 
tinian,  and  referred  continually  to  the  Digest  or  were  not  known  to  us  before  Mai's  discovery; 
Pandects :  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  read  others  had  been  already  preserved  in  the  Pan- 
through  tiie  Digest,  or  to  oe  deeply  acquainted  dects.  The  manuscript  in  which  these  trea- 
with  Its  contents.  4th.  Hugo's  Geschichte  des  tiscs  were  found  was  a  palimpsest,  now  in  the 
Bomischen  Kechts.  9th  edit.  Berlin,  1824.  5th.  Vatican  library,  and  marked  in  the  catalogue 
Haubold's  Institutionum  juris  Komani  linea-  VMDCCCLXVI.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
menta,  and  Dirksen's  work  on  the  Twelve  Ta-  the  library  of  the  monastery  at  Boblk  »,  near  Pla- 
bles,  noticed  in  a  preceding  note ;  as  also  Hau-  ecntia^  and  these  treatises  were  first  published 
hold's  edition  of  the  well-known  work  of  Hei-  from  it  by  Mai  in  1823 :  they  have  been  since 
neccius,  "  Antiquitt.  Romanar.  jurisprudentium  reprinted  at  Bonn,  in  1833,  under  the  snperin- 
illustrantium  syntagma."  6th.  Savigny,  **  Recht  tendence  of  Bethmann  HoUweg;  and  I  Know 
des  Besitzes,"  5th  edition ;  and  some  articles  by  them  only  in  this  German  edition.  They  do  not 
the  same  great  writer  in  the  '^Zeitschrifl  fur  give  us  any  additional  information  as  to  the  laws 
geschichtliche  Rechtswissenschail."     In  point  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 

of  excellence,  I  could  not^  I  suppose,  have  con-  ''  On  this  point  see  Nicbuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  818. 

suited  higher  authorities  than  these ;  but  I  am  Eng.  Transl.    It  is  admitted  also  by  Haubold,  in 

perfectlv  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  few  his  Tabula)  ChronologicsB,  as  one  of  the  inatito* 

months'  study,  even  of  the  best  writers,  on  a  tions  of  the  deoemvin* 
■abject  so  vast  as  the  Roman  law.    The  oUior 
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heirs,'  his  patron  inherited  all  his  property ;  a  law  which  applied  also,  as  we  can- 
not doubt,  though  perhaps  with  some  'qualification,  to  the  client. 

Looking  at  the  domestic  relations  of  free  citizens,  we  find  that  the  absolute 
power  of  a  father  over  his  children  was  in  some  slight  degree  pow«tof«&th«owi 
qualified  by  the  twelve  tables ;  inasmuch  as  they  enacted,*  that  if  *»*••»»"«»""• 
a  father  had  sold  his  son  three  times,  he  should  have  no  further  control  over 
him.  Formerly,  it  appears,  the  independence  of  a  son  during  his  father's  life- 
time had  been  regarded  as  monstrous  and  impossible  ;  he  never  could  become 
sui  juris.  The  father  might  transfer  his  right  to  another  by  selling  his  son ;  but 
if  his  new  master  set  him  free,  the  father  s  right  revived,  and  the  son  becaihe 
again  in  potestate.  But  by  the  new  law,  the  father's  right  became  terminable ; 
and  if,  after  he  had  thrice  sold  his  son,  the  last  purchaser  gave  him  his  freedom, 
then  the  son  no  longer  reverted  to  his  father's  power,  but  remained  his  own  mas- 
ter. Still,  as  if  to  show  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  father's  power,  he  could 
not,  by  any  one  act  of  his  own,  make  his  son  independent ;  he  could  not  give 
him  his  liberty  like  a  slave,  but  was  obliged,  if  he  wished  to  emancipate  him,  to 
go  through  the  form  of  thrice  selling  him  ;  and  it  was  only  when,  according  to 
the  common  practice,  the  son,  after  the  third  sale,  was  resold  to  his  father,  that 
then,  the  fatherly  power  being  extinct,  he  could  give  him  his  freedom  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  manumission.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  an  emancipated 
son  lost  his  relationship  to  his  father,  and  could  no  longer  inherit  from  him  ;  and 
further,  that  by  having  been  sold,  and  so  passed  into  the  state  of  slavery,  he  in- 
curred'^ that  legal  degradation  which  the  Romans  called  diminutio  capitis, 
and  consequently,  remained  liable,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  certain  pe- 
culiar disqualifications. 

As  the  father  of  a  family  enjoyed  absolute  power  over  his  children  in  his  life- 
time, 60  was  he  equally  absolute  in  his  choice  of  a  guardian  for  Hit  power  or  dupoda. 
them,  and  in  his  disposal  of  his  property  after  his  death."  He  <»"»itproi*rtybywiit 
might  bequeath  his  whole  fortune  to  any  one  child,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest, 
or  to  an  absolute  stranger,  to  the  exclusion  of  them  all.  In  this  respect  the 
twelve  tables  gave,  probably,  a  legal  sanction  to  a  power  which  was  become  com- 
mon in  practice,  but,  strictly  speaking,  was  as  yet  only  a  matter  of  indulgence, 
not  of  right.  Hitherto,  the  will  of  every  citizen  had  been  read  before  the  comi- 
tia,"  whether  of  the  curise  or  of  the  centuries  ;  that  the  former  in  the  case  of  a 

*  Gaius,  Infititut  III.  §  40.  A  man^B  direct  virilis  eexus  personas  ;'*  euch  as  his  father^a 
heirs.  **  sui  heredes,"  were,  according  to  the  Ko-  brother,  or  brother^s  son,  or  the  son  of  an  un- 
man law,  l^ia  children  '*  in  potestate,"  whether  de  by  the  father's  side.  These  inherited  in 
male  or  female,  by  birth,  or  by  adoption ;  his  preference  to  tlie  cognati,  or  relations  derived 
son's  cliildren ;  his  son's  son's  children ;  his  **  per  foeminei  sexus  personas ;"  and  thus  an 
wife  in  manu ;  and  his  daughter-in-law.  See  emancipated  son  could  not  be  heir  or  guardian 
GaiuB,  Institut.  IIL  S  2.  For  the  application  of  to  his  nephew  on  his  brother's  side,  by  virtue 
this  law  to  clients,  see  Nieuport,  Kitt.  Romanor.  of  the  jus  agnationis,  as  he  had  lost  that  right 
Sect.  I.  ch.  IV.  §  8,  and  the  defence  of  his  state-  by  having  gone  through  the  state  of  mancipntio 
ment  in  Beiz's  preface  to  the  5th  edit,  of  Nicu-  during  the  process  of  his  release  from  his  &r 
port's  work.  Nicbuhr  also  is  of  the  same  opin-  ther's  authority. 

ion.    Hist.  Horn.  Vol.  I.  p.  820,  Eng.  Transl.  **  Uti  legassit  super  pecnniA  tuteUve  sue  roi. 

The  qualification  alluded  to  is  supposed  by  Beiz  ita  jus  esto.    Fra^m.  duodec.  Tabb.  18,  apua 

to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  a  client's  agnati  Uaubold.    See  Gaius,  Institut.  II.  $  224. 

would  have  inherited  before  his  patron,  whereas  °  Testamentorum  autem  genera  initio  duo 

a  freedman  could  have  no  agnati.  his  natural  re-  fuerunt :  nam  aut  calatis  oomitiis  faciebnnt,  qua 

lationsliips  in  his  state  of  slavery  being  reckoned  comitia  ois  in  anno  testamentls  laciendis  desti 

as  nothing.  nata  erant,  aut  in  prodnctn,  id  est  cum  belti 

*  Sipaterfiliumtervenum  duit.  filius  a  patre  causi  ad  pugnam  ibant:  procinctus  est  enim 
liber  esto.  Fragm.  duodec.  Tabb.  12,  apud  expeditus  et  armatus  exercitus.  Gaius,  Insti- 
Haubold,  Institut.  jur.  Bom.  lincamenta.  tut.  II.  §  101.    TJlpian,  Fragm.  XX.  2.     "  Ca- 

*  Minima  capitis  diminutio  accidit  in  his  qui  lata  comitia"  are  defined  by  Labeo  to  be  those, 
mancipio  dantur,  qui^ne  ex  mancipatione  man-  *'  quss  pro  collegio  pontificum  habentur  ani 
amittuntuT  ;  adeo  qmdem  ut  quotiens  quisque  regis  aut  fiaminum  inauffurandorum  causft." 
mancipetur  aut  mannmittatur,  totiens  capite  '*  fisdem  comitiis,"  says  Gellius,  by  whom  the 
diminnatur.  Gaius,  Institut.  I.  $  162.  The  passage  from  Labeo  has  been  preserved,  **  et 
disqualifications  incurred  by  a  diminutio  capi-  sacrorum  detestatio  et  tcstamenta  fieri  bo1»- 
tis  mduded  a  forfeiture  of  the  jus  agnationis.  bant."  Noct.  Att.  XV.  27,  i  \  8.  And  Labeo 
A  man's  agnati  are  his  relations  derived  ^*  per  tells  us  that  these  colata  comitia  were  either 
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burgiier,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  a  plebeian,  might  confirm  or  reject  it.  Th< 
confirmation  was  generally,  as  we  may* suppose,  become  almost  a  matter  o( 
coarse ;  still  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been  refused.  But  from  this  time 
forward  it  became  a  mere  formality ;  the  right  of  the  father  to  dispose  of  his 
property  as  he  chose  was  fully  acknowledged  ;  and  it  was  conferred  on  him  with 
such  full  sovereignty,  that  it  was  only  when  he  died  intestate  that  the  next  of 
kin  could  take  the  management  of  his  inheritance  out  of  the  hands  of  his  sons, 
if  they  were  squandering  it  extravagantly  ;  no  degree  of  waste  on  the  part  of  a 
son  could  justify  the  interference  of  his  relations,^'  if  he  had  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  his  father's  will.  The  principle  of  this  distinction  is  plain  :  when  the  father 
of  a  family  had  waived  his  right  of  bequeathing  his  property,  it  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  to  revert  to  the  community,  as  a  member  of  which,  he  or  his  ancestor 
had  originally  received  it.  This  community  was  the  gens  in  the  last  resort,  and 
more  immediately  the  famUy  of  which  he  was  the  representative.  As  then  his 
property  would  go  to  the  male  representatives  of  his  family  in  default  of  his  own 
direct  heirs,  so  they  had  an  interest  in  preserving  it  unimpaired,  and  were  allowed 
to  enforce  it  when  the  son's  title  to  his  inheritance  rested,  like  their?,  only  on  the 
general  award  of  the  law.  But  where  the  father  had  disposed  of  his  property 
by  win,  then  the  individual  right  of  ownership  passed  in  full  sovereignty  to  his 
children,  and  no  one  might  interfere  with  their  management  of  what  was  wholly 
their  own.  The  later  kw  did  away  with  this  dbtinction ;  and  the  prsetor  was 
accustomed  to  deprive  an  extravagant  son  of  the  administration  of  his  mherit- 
ance,  even  when  he  had  succeeded  to  it  by  his  father's  will.  And  this  is  natu- 
ral, for  as  society  advances  in  true  civilization,  its  supremacy  over  all  individual 
rights  of  property  becomes  more  fully  recognized ;  and  it  is  understood  that  we 
are  but  stewards  of  our  possessions  with  regard  to  the  commonwealth  of  which 
we  are  members,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  God. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  usages  of  a  rude  people  paid  but 

little  respect  to  women.     A  man  could  acquire  a  right  over  a  wo- 

w«a|«i:  1.  MieiMi^  nuui  by  her  having  lived  with  him  for  a  year ;  exactly  as  a  year's 

*  possession  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  a  slave,  or  any  other  article  of 

movable  property.  Here  again  the  twelve  tables  so  far  interfered,*^  as  to  give 
the  power  to  the  woman  of  barring  this  prescription,  by  absenting  herself  from 
her  husband  during  three  nights  in  each  year.  By  so  doing,  she  avoided  passing 
under  her  husbancT s  power,  **  in  manum  viri  ;"  and  could  not,  therefore,  like  a 
wife  in  the  fullest  sense,  inherit  from  him  as  a  daughter.  Still  the  connection 
was  recognized  as  a  lawful  marriage, '^  **  conniibium  ;"  and  the  children  accord- 
ingly followed  their  father's  condition,  and  were  subject  to  his  power,  which  was 
the  case  only  with  such  children  as  were  bom  in  **  connubium." 

Again,  the  old  Roman  law,  confirmed  in  this  instance  also  by  the  twelve  ta- 
1.  Mtotkdr  tofawai-  ^^^'  obliged  all  women,  at  all  times  of  their  lives,  and  under  all 
w«^  ndw  iSSm^  circumstances,*'  to  be  under  guardianship.     If  a  father  died  in- 

^  testate,  his  daughters  immediately  became  the  wards  of  their 

"  carUta*'  or  **  oentariata  ;**   bo  that  we  mny  Boription,  "  usub,"  or  hy  coemptio,  becauM 

safely  oondude  that  the  will  of  a  patrician  was  then  the^  loBt  their  control  over  nor  property, 

read  at  the  former,  that  of  a  plebeian  at  the  and  their  right  of  inheriting  from  Jier  (see 

latter.    See   I^iebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  886,  Eng.  Cicero  pro  fhiooo,  84^ ;  bnt  only  her  father's 

liranB.  reftisal  of  consent  hindered  her  from  forming  a 

"  A  pratore  constitoitnr  curator*— in^nuis  connubiumi  if  her  connection  was  with  a  £o- 

qai  ex  testamento  parentis  lueredes  facti  male  man  citizen,  and  one  not  related  to  her  in  any 

ctissipant  bona :  his  enim  ex  lege  (sdl.  XII.  prohibited  degree.    See  Ulpian,  Fragm.  V.  2-7. 

Tabolamm)  curator  dan  non  poterat.    Ulpian,  "  Gaius,  I.  %  144.    The  vestal  vinrins  were 

Fragm.  XII.  8.  alone  excepted  by  the  twelve  tables,  "  in  hono- 

**  Qaius,  Institut.  I.  %  111.  rem  saoerdotii."    Afterwards,  by  the  later  law. 

"  The  formalities  of  a  marriage,  according  to  a  woman  obtained  the  same  privilege  by  ao^ 

""  *  '    -    «  ^    .    ,  ..  ,"  whic'    "' 


the  Boman  law,  seem  only  to  have  affected  the  quiring  the  *' jus  trium  liberorum."  which  did 

wife's  property,  and  her  power  of  inheriting  not,  however,  always  imply  that  she  had 

from  her  Iiusband,  not  the  legildmacy  of  the  borne  three  children,  but  that  by  the  cm] 

ohildren.    A  woman's  guardians  miffht  prevent  &vor  she  had  acquired  the  right  granted 

QM  from  passing  in  manum  viri  either  oy  pre-  to  one  who  had  actually  been  a  mother. 
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brothers,  or  of  their  nearest  male  relations  on  their  father's  side  ;*'  nor  could 
the^,  without  their  guardian's  sanction,  contract  any  obligation/'  or  alienate 
their  land,  or  make  a  will.  If  a  woman  married,  she  became,  in  law,  her  hus- 
band's daughter ;  he  could  appoint  her  guardians  hj  his  will,  or,  if  he  died  in- 
testate, her  nearest  male  relations  succeeded  by  law  to  the  office  ;  so  that  it  was 
possible,  in  despite  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  a  mother  might  be  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  own  son.  By  these  institutions,  the  apparent  liberality  of 
the  law,  which  enabled  a  man's  daughters  to  inherit  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
sons,  was  in  great  measure  rendered  ineffectual.**  A  daughter  might,  indeed, 
claim  an  equal  share  with  her  brother  of  her  father's  land ;  but  as  she  could 
neither  alienate  it  during  her  lifetime,  nor  bequeath  it  by  will  without  his  con- 
sent, and  as  he  was  her  legal  heir,  there  was  little  probability  of  its  passing  out 
of  the  family.  All  this  was  greatly  modified  by  the  later  law ;  but  there  were 
always  found  persons  who  regretted  the  change,  and  upheld  the  old  system, 
with  all  its  selfishness  and  mjustice,  as  favorable  to  a  wholesome  severity  of 
manners,  and  a  proper  check  upon  the  weakness  or  caprice  of  a  woman's  judg- 
ment. 

II.  If  from  persons  we  now  turn  to  property,  or,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  to  things,  our  curiosity  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  n.  uw^nita-u  i*. 
twelve  tables,  and  the  state  of  things  which  they  recognized,  can  SST^d^iAr^Iu 
be  but  imperfectly  gratified.  Yet  there  are  few  points  of  more  SJJTS 'ihT  ^H!^ 
importance  in  the  history  of  a  nation :  the  law  of  property,  of  real  •'«y  ?*»>•• 
property  especially,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  its  tenure  and 
divisions,  would  throw  light  upon  more  than  the  physical  condition  of  a  people  ; 
it  would  furnish  the  key  to  some  of  the  mun  principles  prevalent  in  their  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  the  feudal  notion  that  property  in  lancl  confers  jurisdiction, 
and  the  derivation  of  property,  either  from  the  owner's  own  sword,  or  from  the 
gift  of  the  stronger  chief  whose  sword  he  had  aided,  not  from  the  regular  as- 
signment of  society,  has  most  deeply  affected  the  political  and  social  state  of  the 
nations  of  modem  Europe.  At  Ilome,  as  elsewhere  among  the  free  common- 
wealths of  the  ancient  world,  property  was  derived  from  political  rights,  rather 
than  pohtical  rights  from  property ;  and  the  division  and  assignation  of  lands  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  state  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, was  familiarly  recognized**  as  the  manner  in  which  such  property  was  most 


B  QmboB  testamento  qnldem  tutor  datns  non  «to  have  been  rather  the  rule  in  theory,  and,  in 

sit,  lis  ex  lege  XII.  agnaa  sont  tutoreB.   Galas,  the  earliest  recorded  settlement  of  a  people^  to 

L  J 155.  have  been  often  actually  carried  into  practice. 

"  A  voman^s  affnati,  by  the  old  law,  were  The  division  of  Canaan  amongst  the  Israelites 
fier  tatores  legitanu.  And  it  was  a  well-known  is  a  well-known  example.  Ix)t  any  one  com- 
mie of  law  that  she  could  make  no  valid  will  pare  this  with  the  utterly  capricious  manner  in 
without  their  consent.  Gains,  II.  $  118.  The  which  the  Norman  chiefs,  fh>m  duke  William 
whole  right  of  her  agnati  to  become  her  guar-  downwards,  appropriated  to  themselves,  or 
disns  was  done  away  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  granted  away  to  their  followers,  the  lands  of 
(Gaius,  I.  %  171.)  But  her  father,  and,  if  she  England.  Again,  a  similar  equal  division  is 
were  a  freed  woman,  her  patronus,  still  retained  said  to  have  existed  at  one  time  in  Egypt  (Ue- 
the  same  power ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  the  rodotus,  II.  109) ;  and  even  after  the  period  of 
Antonines,  her  will  waa  good  for  nothing  if  it  the  distress,  noticed  in  Genesis,  had  brought 
had  not  their  sanction.  most  of  the  property  into  the  hands  of  the 

"See   Hugo,   Geschichte    des    Somischen  kings,  yet  still  we  fina  the  principle  of  regular 

Sechts,  p.  S09.  divuion  recognized ;  for  even  in  the  last  years 

*  This  is  one  of  those  general  statements  of  the  Egyptum  monarchy,  the  class  of  landed 

which  I  think  the  reader  of  ancient  history -vdll  proprietors  who  received  their  land  as  an  he- 


nied,  that  conquest,  and  the  lapse  of  years,  in-  there  was  the  same  system ;  each  citizen  had 

troduoed  the  greatest  inequaUties  of  property,  his  xXli^t  or  portion,  and  in  manv  states  these 

qnite  as  great  as  those  subsisting  in  modern  were  not  allowed  to  be  alienated.    (Aristotle, 

Europe.    But  the  notion  of  an  equal  division  Politic  VI.  4.)    Thus  the  well-known  division 

of  the  land  of  a  country  amongst  its  citizens,  of  Laconia,  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  was  notliinj; 

which  in  modem  Europe  is  so  without  example  unprecedented :  the  remarkable  feature  in  it 

Uiat  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wildest  of  was,  that  it  was  a  return  to  the  principle  of 

impossible  fimcies,  seems,  in  the  ancient  world,  regular  assignation,  after  a  long  departure  from 
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regularly  acquired.  This  act  conveyed  the  property  of  the  land  so  granted  in 
complete  sovereignty  ;  no  seignorial  rights  were  reserved  on  it ;  all  on  the  soil, 
and  under  it,  was  alike  made  over  to  the  proprietor ;  and,  as  he  was  the  abso- 
lute owner  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  so  he  could  dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  would  after 
his  death.  But  he  must  leave  it  as  imfettered  as  he  had  himself  enjoyed  it : 
he  could  not  control  the  rights  of  his  successor  by  depriving  him  of  his  power 
of  disposing  of  it  in  his  turn  according  to  his  pleasure ;  for  this  seemed  an  un- 
just encroachment  on  the  power  of  posterity,  and  an  unnatural  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  any  single  generation.  And  a  man's  civil  rights  and  duties  were  de- 
rived, not  from  his  possession  of  property,  but  from  his  being  a  citizen  of  that 
society  from  whose  law  his  property  itself  had  come  to  him.  He  was  bound  to 
defend  his  country,  not  as  the  holder  of  lands,  but  as  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  as  a  master,  he  had  power  over  his  slaves ;  as  a  father,  over  his  chil- 
dren ;  as  a  magistrate,  over  his  fellow-citizens  ;  as  a  free-born  citizen  he  had  a 
voice  in  public  affairs  ;  but  as  a  proprietor  of  land  he  enjoyed  only  the  direct 
benefits  of  property,  and  no  power  or  privilege,  whether  social  or  political. 

Yet  the  sword  had  won  no  small  portion  of  the  actual  territory  of  Rome,  no 
AUpfoptTtyiBkiidrt  less  than  of  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  a  later  period.  The  sword 
5SSiyT!Jm*thi*^fJ!S  'w^on  it  ^or  the  state,  but  not  for  individuals.  Slaves,  cattle,  money, 
ofth«stat«.  clothing,  and  all  articles  of  movable  property,  might  be  won  by 

individuals  for  themselves ;  and  the  law'*  acknowledged  this  as  a  natural  method 
of  acquiring  wealth ;  but  whatever  land**  was  conquered  belonged  immediately  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  could  be  converted  into  private  property  only  by  pur- 
chase or  by  assignation ;  and  assignation  always  proceeded  on  regular  principles, 
and  awarded  equal  portions  of  land  to  every  man.     But  the  mass  of  the  con- 

auered  tenitory  was  left  as  the  demesne  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  out  of  land  sim- 
arly  reserved  to  the  kings  in  the  conquests  of  the  German  barbarians  that  fiefs 
were  first  created.  This  system  was  prevented  among  the  Romans,  by  the  gen- 
eral law,  strengthened  apparently  by  the  sanctions  of  religion :  the  law  which 
prescribed  to  all  grants  of  land  made  out  of  the  state  demesne  the  one  form  of 
common  and  equal  assignation.  The  land  then  was  not  granted  away,  its  prop- 
erty remained  in  the  state ;  it  was  sometimes  left  as  a  common  pasture,  sometimes 

it ;  it  WM  the  bringing  back  of  an  old  etato  to  terferenoe,  if  a  citizen  having  had  land,  no^- 

a  new  beginning,  as  it  were,  of  its  social  exist-  lected  it  and  followed  any  other  calling ;    it 

cnce.    I  think,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  as  one  certainly  did  not  follow  that  every  citizen  re- 

of  the  characteristic  points'of  the  ancient  world,  ceived  a  grant  of  land,  much  less  that  his  pos- 

that  landed  propertv  was  not  merel^r  sanctioned  session  of  land  beforehand  qualified  him  to 

and  miuntainea  by  law.  but  had  originally  been  become  a  citizen. 

derived  fV-om  it ;  and  that  even  where  the  pco-  "  Gains,  II.  §  69.  Quie  ex  hostibus  capiun- 
ple  as  a  body  had  gained  their  country  by^  the  tur^  naturali  ratione  nostra  fiunt ;  and  in  Jus- 
sword,  yet  their  individual  citizens  received  tinian^s  Institutes  this  is  expressly  extended  to 
their  separate  portion  neither  from  their  own  slaves ;  "  udco  quidem,  ut  et  liberi  homines  in 
Bword,  nor  from  the  capricious  bounty  of  their  servitutcm  nostram  deducantur."  II.  1,  $  17. 
chiefs,  but  from  the  deliberate  act  of  society,  De  rerum  divisiones,  &c. 
which  proceeded,  on  regular  principles,  to  allot  ^  Giuus^  II.  $  7.  In  provinciali  solo  domini- 
a  portion  of  its  common  property  to  each  of  its  um  populi  Romani  est,  vel  Ca>8aris ;  nos  autem 
members.  With  respect  to  the  statement  at  possessionem  tontum  et  usum  fructum  habere 
the  end  of  this  paragraph,  that  land  conferred  vldemur.  Accordingly  no  land,  in  provinciali 
no  political  power,  it  mav  be  objected  that  solo,  could  be  sold,  bjr  mancipatio,  oecause  it 
power  was  connected  wltn  landed  property,  was  not  res  mancipii.  "Provincialo  solum" 
inasmuch  as  the  commons,  it  is  said,  were  11a-  was  opposed  to  "  ItaJicum  solum,"  and  ospress- 
ble  to  be  removed  from  their  tribe  bv  the  cen-  ed  the  condition  of  land  which  remained  still 
sors,  if  they  followed  anv  other  calling  but  in  the  state  of  a  conquest,  and  had  not  been  in- 
B^riculture.  But  thi4  ana  other  such  regula-  corporated  with  the  territory,  "ager."  of  the 
tions  went  on  the  principle,  that  it  was  desira-  conquerors.  But,  as  is  well  known,  all  the  land 
ble  that  a  citizen  should  live  by  agriculture  in  the  provinces  in  the  impNcrial  times  was  not 
rather  than  by  trade  ;  a  principle  very  general-  "  provmciale  solum:"  particular  spots  cinoyed 
ly  admitted  in  the  ancient  world,  but  founded  the  privileges  of  **  Itoiicum  solum,"  and  thia 
on  considerations  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  was  the  famous  jus  Italise  which  was  so  com- 
for  the  moral  good  of  the  community ;  and  pletely  misunderstood  by  all  writers  on  the  Ko- 
very  different  from  the  notion  that  he  who  had  man  law  and  constitution  before  Savigny.  He 
Una  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  and  power,  first  showed  that  it  was  a  privilege  attached  to 
Besides,  it  was  only  a  ground  of  censonan  in-  land,  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  to  peitiona. 
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farmed,  sometimes  occupied  by  individuals,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  in  later  times  it  was  granted  in  fiefs,  but  with  this  essen* 
tial  difference,  that  this  occupation  was  an  irregular,  and  as  far  as  regarded  the 
state,  a  wholly  precarious  tenure.  The  occupiers  possessed  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  derived  as  much  profit  from  them  as  if  they  nad  been  their  property ;  but 
they  were  only  tenants  at  will,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give  to  these  permitted 
rather  than  authorized  possessions,  the  dignity  and  political  importance  which 
were  attached  to  the  great  fiefs  of  modem  Europe. 

This  occupation  of  the  public  land  could  by  no  length  of  prescription  be  con- 
verted into  private  property ;  lapse  of  time  could  never  bar  the  p^p-rty  aaqdiwi  by 
rights  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  therefore  the  "  possessions"  of  >"«»*p*»- 
the  Roman  patricians  in  early  times,  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome,  were  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  land  in  the  provinces  afterwards :  in  neither  case  could  pro- 
scription or  usucapio"  confer  a  legal  title  on  the  possessor,  because  in  both  in- 
stances the  property  of  the  soil  lay  in  the  state.  But  with  respect  to  the  lands 
of  private  persons,  the  early  Roman  law'^  allowed  possession  to  become  property 
after  a  lapse  of  only  two  years,  provided  that  the  possession  had  not  been  o1>- 
tained  in  the  first  instance**  either  by  force  or  fraud.  The  object  of  this  enact- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  been  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  questions  of  own- 
ership ;""  one  year's  possession  gave  a  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  or  any  other 
movable,  and  twice  that  time  was  thought  sufficient  for  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
establish  his  right  against  the  occupier  in  a  territory  so  small  as  that  of  Rome, 
unless  through  his  own  neglect.  Probably,  also,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  any  lands  lying  long  uncultivated,  by  regarding  land  thus  neg- 
lected as  returned,  in  a  manner,  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  open  to  the  first  occif- 
pant.  Another  reason  would  sometimes  operate  strongly ;  the  duty  of  keeping 
up  the  religious  rites  attached  to  particular  places,  which  would  fall  into  disuse 
during  the  absence  of  an  owner.  This  feeling  was  so  powerful  in  the  case  of  the 
religious  rites  of  particular  families,*'  that  if  the  heir  neglected  to  enter  upon  his 
inheritance,  another  person  might  step  in  and  take  possession,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  a  single  year,  he  acquired  a  legal  title  to  the  estate.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  effect  of  this  encouragement  given  to  possession  was  favorable  to  the 
burghers,  or  patricians  as  we  must  now  begin  to  call  them,  at  the  expense  of  the 
commons.  The  twelve  tables'*  utterly  denied  the  right  of  possession  to  a  foreign- 
er; against  such  a  one  the  owner's  title  remained  ffood  forever.  And  although 
the  commons  were  no  longer  regarded  as  altogether  fore^ers,  yet  they  were 
still  excluded  from  the  right  of  occupying  the  public  land ;  and  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  they  could  neither  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  a  patrician,  nor 
of  any  portion  of  his  land  on  which  there  was  any  temple  or  altar ;  for  it  would 
have  been  a  direct  profanation,  had  a  stranger  ventured  to  perform  the  religious 
rites  peculiar  to  his  family  and  race.  Besides,  in  point  of  fact,  the  patricians' 
lands  were  far  less  likely  to  be  left  open  to  occupation.    A  plebeian,  whose  land 

*  ProvindaliapraBdia  mucapionem  non  red-  quired  the  poeseasion  of  any  thing  bonA  ilde, 
piant.  Oaios,  II.  $  46.  It  need  not  be  repeated  yet  he  coola  not  acquire  the  property  of  it  by 
that  the  provinciale  solom  of  Gaius*  time,  of  prescription  or  usucapio,  if  it  naa  been  origin- 
which  the  property  was  vested  only  in  the  Ko-  ally  obtained  bj  force  or  fraud  j  "  si  quis  rem 
man  people  or  the  emperor,  while  individuala  furtivam  aut  vi  possessam  possideat."  Oaiua, 
could  only  have  the  occupation  and  usufruct  of  II.  §  45. 

it,  was  exactly  in  the  condition  of  the  agor  pub-  "  No  rerum  dominia  diutius  in  incerto  es- 

Ucos  of  the  tune  of  the  XII.  tables.  Afterwards  sent.    Oaius,  II.  $  44. 

the  distinction  between  provindale  and  Itali<  "  Gaius,  II.  §  58,  55.    Voluerunt  veteres  ma- 

cum  solum  was  done  away  b^  Justinian,  and  turius  hereditates  adiri  ut  essent  qui  sacra  &- 

Qsucapio  was  admitted  alike  in  each ;  but  it  cerent.  quorum  illis  temporibus  summa  obser- 

coald  be  completed  not  in  two  years,  but,  ao-  yatio  ruit. 

eording  to  yarioua  circumstances,  m  ten,  twenty,  *  *^  Ad  versus   hostem  letema    auctoritas." 

or  thirty.    See  Justinian's  Code,  VII.  Tit.  81.  Fragm.  XII.  Tabuhur.  19,  apud  Haubold.   "Ano- 

Be  usucapione  transformandft.  toritas"  is  the  right  of  daiming  our  own  pitn>- 

**  Gains,  II.  i  42.    Ulpum,  Fra^.  XIX.  $  8.  erty,  to  prevent  another  from  acquiring  it  by 

*  Si  modo  eas  bonii  Me  accepenmus.   Gains,  prescription. 
H.  S  48.    But  even  if  the  actual  possessor  ao- 
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had  been  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  whose  house  had  been  burnt,  and  his  sona 
killed  or  swept  off  by  the  plague,  might  often  be  actually  unable  to  cultivate  bis 
property  agam,  and  might  leave  it  in  despair,  to  be  possessed  by  the  first  person 
who  chose  to  occupy  it.  Or  if  he  were  detained  prisoner  for  debt  in  some  patri- 
cian's |)rison,  the  same  result  mi^ht,  happen ;  his  wife  and  children  might  seek 
protection  with  some  relation  or  mend,  and  their  home  might  thus  be  abandoned. 
And  supposing  justice  to  have  been  fsurly  administered,  yet  the  delays  of  legal 
business,  or  the  want  of  friends  to  undertake  the  cause,  or  the  fear  of  provoking 
a  powerful  enemy,  might  6ften  hinder  the  owner  from  making  good  his  claim 
within  two  years,  and  so  the  property  might  be  lost  forever. 

As  the  Roman  law  attached  no  politiciu  power  to  landed  property,  so  neither 
Diiifiietiou  M  to  Tmii.  did  it  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  kinds  of  property, 
S^^^^'i*!!?^  as  to  the  formalities  required  in  conveying  it  to  another.  Yet 
""^^  there  was  a  distinction  recognized ;  some  things  might  be  conveyed 

by  bare  delivery,  a  title  to  others  could  only  be  given  by  selling  them  with  cer* 
tain  solemn  formalities,  known  by  the  names  of  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio. 
This  latter  class"  included  not  only  land  and  houses,  but  also  slaves,  and  all  tame 
animals  of  draught  or  burden,  and  all  these  were  classed  under  one  conmion 
name,  as  res  mancipii  or  mancipi ;  every  other  article  of  property  was  nee  man- 
cipii.  The  formality  of  mancipatio  was  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zens ;^  no  magistrate's  presence  was  required,  nor  was  there  need  of  any  written 
instrument :  but  five  Roman  citizens  of  an  adult  age  were  to  be  present  as  wit- 
nesses, and  a  sixth,  called  the  weigher,  or  scalesman,  was  to  produce  a  pair  of 
scales  to  weigh  the  copper,  which  was,  at  this  time,  the  only  money  in  circula- 
tion. Then  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon  the  thing  which  he  was  buying, 
and  said,  "  This  thing  I  declare  to  be  mine  according  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites ; 
and  I  have  bought  it  with  this  money  duly  weighed  in  these  scales."  In  later 
times,  when  this  form  was  still  preserved,  only  slaves  and  animals  were  required 
to  be  literally  seized  by  the  purchaser ;  land  might  be  disposed  of  at  a  distance.*^ 
But  in  the  days  of  the  decemviri,  we  cannot  doubt  that  every  sale  of  land  by 
mancipatio  was  transacted  on  the  spot,  and  that  the  purchaser  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  house  or  ground  which  he  was  buying,  no  less  than  on  the  slave  or  the  ox. 
The  form  called  "  in  jure  cessio"  took  place  before  a  magistrate  :"*  the  purchaser 
claimed,  "  vindicavit,"  the  purchase  as  his  property ;  the  seller,  when  asked  by 
the  magistrate  if  he  disputed  the  claim,  answered  **  that  he  did  not ;"  and  then 
the  magistrate  awarded  the  article  in  question  to  the  purchaser  or  claimant. 
These  transactions,  by  word  of  mouth  only,  without  writing,  were  especially  sanc- 

*  Mancipi  res  Bunt  pnedia  in  Italioo  solo —  conveyiince,  and  thus  gratified  the  commons  by 

item  jara  pnediorum  mBticornm,  velut  via,  iter,  recogniang  their  custom  as  law,  we  can  nnder- 

actua,  aqnaxlactns :  item  aervi  et  nuadrapedee  stand  why  there  should  have  been  afterwa]:>d8 

quiB  dorso  collove  domantnr,  velnt  ooves,  muli,  a  sort  of  pride  felt  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 

equi,  asini.    CietersB  res  neo  mancipi  sunt.   Ul-  of  mancipatio,  and  why  it  should  have  been 

pian,  Fragm.  XIX.  1.    It  has  been  doubted  kept  as  one  of  the  peculiar  rights  of  Boman 

whether  this   distinction  was  as  old  as  the  citizens.    Andifit  were  originally  the  mode  of 

Twelve   Tables   (see   Hu^o^    Geschichte   des  conveyance  practised  by  the  plebeian  landown- 

Bom.  Bcchts.  p.  425) ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  reo-  ers,  we  can  account  for  its  being  restricted  to 

ognizcd  by  tiie  Cincian  law,  passed  m  the  year  land,  and  to  what  constitnted  the  most  valua- 

660  (see  Hugo,  p.  821),  and  was,  in  all  probsr-  ble  part  of  the  live  stock  of  knd,  slaves,  hones, 

bility,  coeval  with  the  earliest  state  of  the  Bo*  mules,  asses,  and  oxen.    In  particular,  we  can 

.   man  law,  except  as  fiur  as  regards  the  jura  pne-  thus  understand  why  ships  were  res  nee  man- 

diorum ;  for  these,  being  res  incorponles,  could  dpii,  because  foreign  commerce  was  wholly  un- 

not  pass  bv  actual  bodily  seizure,  and  mancipa-  known  to  the  agricultural  commons,  and  ships 

tio  no  doubt  always  in  its  original  meaning  mi-  were  neither  bought  nor  sold  amongst  them, 

plied  this.    It  may  be  conjectured  that  manci-  I  may  observe  that  in  the  MS.  published  by 

patio  was  at  first  a  matter  of  usage  amongst  the  Mai.  entitied  '*  I>e  donationibus,  ad  legem  CincH 

plebeian  landowners,  a  method  of  effecting  a  am,''  we  have  the  true  form  "  res  mancipii," 

purchase  in  the  country  before  a  man's  imme-  instead  of  **  mancipi."    Bee  Hugo,  p.  8&1,  and 

diate  neighbors,  without  the  neoessitv  of  his  Niebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  447.    Note  1044. 

going  up  to  Borne  and  transacting  the  Dusiness  "  Gains,  I.  §  119. 

before  a  magistrate.    If  the  law  of  the  Twelve  **  Gidus,  I.  S  121. 

Tables  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  this  mode  of  "*  Gains,  II.  $  24.    Ulpian,  Fragm.  XIX.  9. 
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tioned  by  the  twelve  tables,  which  declared,  that  in  buying  and  selling,  ''  even 
as  the  tongue  had  spoken,  so  should  be  the  law."** 

The  principle  of  the  law  of  descent  was  that  of  qualified  male  succession  with« 
out  prim<^niture.**  All  children  who  had  not  been  emanci-  ^^^  „> ,„,  r.^^n 
pated*  mherited  their  father's  estate  in  equal  portions,  without  '  >«••«»• 
distinction  of  sex  or  eldership.  A  man's  wife,  if  she  had  fully  come  under  his 
power  (in  manum  convenerat),  inherited  as  a  daughter ;  and  his  son's  children, 
if  the  son  were  dead,  or  had  been  emancipated,**  succeeded  to  that  son's  share, 
and  divided  it  equally  amongst  them ;  even  the  children  of  his  son's  son  inher- 
ited on  the  same  condition,  if  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  his  grandfather's 
power,  either  by  death  or  by  emancipation  ;  but  daughters'  children,  as  belong- 
ing to  another  family,  had  no  right  of  succession.  All  these  were  called  a  man  s 
own  heirs,  "sni  heredes;"  and  m  default  of  these,  his  agnati,*^  or  relations  by 
the  father's  side,  succeeded ;  the  nearer  excluding  the  more  remote,  and  those  in 
the  same  degree  of  relationship  receiving  equal  shares.  In  default  of  agnati,**  a 
man's  inheritance  went  to  the  members  of  his  gens. 

III.  The  last  division  of  the  Roman  private  law  relates  to  actions.  **  Legis 
actio'*  sigmfies,  "  the  course  of  proceeding  which  the  law  prescribes  ni.  Law  i  •  Mtj<«. 
to  a  man,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  with  his  neighbor,  or  to  ob-  '»»««»rt«<^**^*«~' 
tain  the  redress  of  an  injury."  It  stands  opposed  to  all  those  acts  of  supersti- 
tion or  violence,  by  which  the  ignorance  or  passion  of  man  has  sought  to  obtain 
the  same  end ;  to  the  lot  or  the  ordeal  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin  or  the  sword  of  the  duellist  on  the  other.  But  a  proceeding  at  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  the  decemvirs,  was  bound  to  follow  the  law  to  the  very 
letter;  nothing  was  understood  of  construction  or  of  deductions,  insomuch 
that  he  who  brought  an  action  against  another  for  cutting  down  his  vinei^ 
was  held  to  have  lost  his  cause,  because  the  twelve  tables  forbade  only 
the  cutting  down  of  fruit  trees  generally,  without  any  particular  mention  of 
vines.     The  modes  of  action  were  five  :^  1.  Sacramento ;  2.  Per  judicis  postu- 


*  Qmim  ncKam  fadet  numoipiamqne,  Qti 
lin^a  nimcapossit  ita  ius  esto.  Fraffm.  All. 
Tkbular.  17,  apud  Qaaoold.  See  Dinuen.  p. 
897-406. 
>  "*  I  call  it  *'  qualified  male  anooession)'*  be- 
canae  although  a  man's  danghtera  inheritod 
along  with  hia  sons,  vet  his  daughters'  sons 
were  altogether  ezcloaed.  and  his  daughters. 
being  under  their  brothers'  ^^uardianshipf  could 
not  cU8i>080  of  or  devise  their  inheritance  with- 
out their  consent.  By  the  Athenian  law  the 
sons  alone  inheritedj  but  they  were  obliged  to 
portion  out  their  sisters,  and  public  opinion 
would  not  allow  this  to  he  done  nignirdly. 

•Gains,  III.  §2.       . 

**  The  reason  of  this  restriction  was,  that  if 
the  son  were  in  hia  father's  power,  he  was  him- 
self bin  ikther's  heir,  and  his  children  were,  of 
oouzse,  excluded ;  if  he  had  lost  his  succession, 
either  by  death  or  by  emancipation,  then  hia 
children  succeeded  to  his  share  aa  nls  repre- 
aentatives. 

"  Oaius,  m.  S  9, 10.  By  the  law  of  the  XII. 
tablea,  all  relations  by  the  father's  side,  wheth- 
er male  or  female,  were  alike  included  under 
the  title  of  agnati;  but  afterwards  the  meaning 
of  the  term  waa  more  limited,  and  female  rela- 
tions were  excluded  beyond  the  degree  of  a 
aiater.  A  man's  mother,  if  she  had  passed  '*  in 
manum  mariti,"  acquired  the  rights  of  a  daugh- 
ter, as  regarded  her  husband^  and  thus  waa 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  sister  to  her  son. 
Bee  Justinian.  Institutes,  III.  l^t.  2,  §  8. 

"  Gains,  111.  %  17.  It  is  provoking  that  the 
part  of  Gaiaa'  work,  in  which  he  had  defined 
who  were  a  man'a  ^^gmtUea,^^  is  wholly  illegible 


in  the  MS.  It  was  to  be  found  in  his  first  book, 
between  the  IMth  and  166th  sections  of  the 
present  division.  There  is  no  more  difficult 
question  in  Roman  law  than  to  ascertain  when 
and  to  what  extent  the  plebeians  acquired  *^  jura 
gentilitatis."  The  wnole  institution  of  the 
gentes  seems  to  have  been  essentiaUy  jMtri- 
cian ;  and  it  waa  the  boa8t  of  the  patricians, 
"  se  solos  gentem  habere,"  Livy,  X.  8.  Who, 
then,  in  the  succession  to  the  property  of  an 
intestate  plebeian,  stood  in  a  position  analogouB 
to  that  or  the  members  of  his  gens  in  the  suo- 
oession  to  the  property  of  a  patrician  ?  For  the 
noblest  of  the  plebeian  families,  the  Csecilii,  for 
instance,  or  the  Decii^  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  patndan  gens  such  as  subsist* 
ed  between  the  plebeian  and  patrician  Claudii, 
so  that  it  does  not  appear  who  would  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property  of  an  intestate  GnciUuB, 
in  default  of  sui  hnredes  and  agnati.  Was  it, 
as  in  the  Athenian  law,  that  cognnti,  a  term 
which  included  relations  by  the  mother's  side 
aa  well  aa  bv  the  Other's,  were  capable  of  in- 
heriting 9  And  if  no  relations  at  all  were  to  be 
found,  nad  the  tribe  any  daim  to  the  succession, 
or  was  the  property  considered  to  be  wholly 
without  an  heir,  ana  thus  capable  of  being  ac- 
quired by  a  stranger  by  occupation,  poesessio, 
and  two  years'  prescription,  usucapio  r  In  this 
case  there  woula  be  a  possibility  of^the  property 
of  a  plebeian  being  acquired  by  a  patndan, 
whereas,  so  long  aa  there  existed  a  single  mem- 
ber of  his  gens,  the  property  of  a  patrician  could 
never  be  without  a  patrician  heir. 

•Gains,  IV.  J 11. 

•Gains,  IV.  il2. 
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lationem;    3.  Per  condictionem ;    4.  Per  manus  iDJectionem ;   5.  Per  pignori« 
captionem. 

1.  The  first^^  of  these  was  the  most  generally  adopted  where  no  other  specific 
lit  Acuon :  McnuiMm-  actioD  was  prescribed  by  law.  The  contending  parties  each  staked 
^  a  certain  sum  of  money,  "  sacramentum/'  on  the  issue  of  their 
suit,  five  hundred  ases,  if  the  value  of  the  disputed  property  amounted  to  one 
thousand  ases  or  more ;  and  fifty,  if  it  fell  below  that  sum.  Only  if  the  suit 
related  to  the  establishing  of  the  freedom  of  any  one  claimed  as  a  slave,^  the  sac- 
ramentum  was  fixed  at  the  lower  sum  of  fifty  ases,  lest  his  friends  might  be 
deterred  from  asserting  his  liberty,  by  the  greatness  of  the  sum  they  would  have 
to  forfeit  if  they  failed  in  proving  it.  F^r  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  forfeited 
his  stake  besides,  and  it  went  not  to  the  other  party,  but  to  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  magistrate  having  named  a  judge  to  try  the  cause,  the  parties  appeared 
before  him,  and  first  briefly  stated  to  him  the  nature  of  their  respective  claims. 
Then  the  object  in  dispute,  if  it  were  any  thing  capable  of  moWng  or  being 
moved,  was  brought  into  court  also,  and  the  plaintifif,  holding  a  rod  or  wand  in 
one  hand,^  and  laying  hold  of  the  object  which  he  claimed  with  the  other,  as- 
serted that  it  belonged  to  him  accoraing  to  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  and  then 
laid  his  rod  upon  it.  The  defendant  did  the  same,  and  asserted  his  own  right  to 
it  in  the  same  form  of  words.  Then  the  judge  bade  them  both  to  loose  their 
hold,  and  this  being  done,  the  plaintiff  turned  to  the  defendant,  and  said,  *'  Wilt 
thou  tell  me  where^re  thou  hast  claimed  this  thing  as  thine  ?"  The  other  an- 
swered, "  I  have  fulfilled  what  right  requires,  even  as  I  have  made  my  claim." 
Then  the  plaintiff  rejoined,  **  Since  thou  hast  made  thy  claim  wrongfully,  I  defy 
thee  at  law ;  and  I  stake  &ye  hundred  ases  on  the  issue."  To  which  the  de- 
fendant replied,  "  In  like  manner,  and  with  a  like  stake,  do  I  also  defy  thee.'* 
Then  the  judge  awarded  possession  of  the  object  in  dispute  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  till  the  cause  should  be  decided,  and  called  upon  him  to  give  security 
to  his  adversary,  "  litis  et  vindiciarum,"  that  is,  that  he  would  make  good  to  him 
both  the  thing  itself,  "  litem,"  and  the  benefit  arising  from  his  temporary  posses- 
sion of  it,  **  vindicias,"  if  the  cause  were  finally  decided  against  him.  Both  par- 
ties also  gave  security  to  the  judge  that  their  stake,  or  sacramentum,  should  be 
duly  paid.  But  if  the  dispute  related  to  the  personal  freedom  of  any  man,  wheth- 
er he  were  to  be  adjudged  to  be  a  slave  or  a  freeman,  the  twelve  tables  expressly  • 
ordered  that  the  vindicise,  or  temporary  possession,^  should  be  awarded  in  favor 
of  freedom,  that  the  man  should  remain  at  liberty,  till  it  were  proved  that  he 
was  lawfully  a  slave.  I  have  given  all  these  details,  partly  from  their  affording 
so  curious  an  illustration  of  the  legal  proceedings  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome, 
partly  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  famous  story  of  Virginia,  presently 
to  be  related,  and  partly  also  from  their  novelty ;  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  old 
actions  at  law  being  derived  from  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  which  in  their  entire 
and  original  form  were  first  discovered  by  Niebuhr  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1816. 

2.  3.  The  account  of  the  second  and  third  modes  of  action  has  been  lost  out 
•1  and  8d  Aeuom :  of  thc  MS.  of  Gaius,  SO  that  wc  can  neither  fully  understand  their 
2!Ji^lSdF./!SSieUo-  nature,  nor  how  they  differed  from  one  another.  So  far  as  we 
■■"•  can  judge,  the  latter,  actio  per  condictionem,  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  serving  a  notice  on  the  adversary,  calling  on  him  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  thirty  days,  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  judge.     The  former,  per  postula- 

«>  GaiuB,  IV.  S 18-17.  •■  "  Festucam  tenebat."    This  was  apparent- 

^  In  the  case  of  a  slaveys  liberty,  it  was  not  Iv  a  rod  or  wand,  as  Gains  says  afterwards, 

necessary  tiiat  the   person  who  Drought  the  "FestucA  antem  atebantur  quasi  hastSB  looo, 

question  to  issue  should  have  any  connection  signo  quodam  justi  dominii,^'^  $  16.    It  oannc^ 

witiitiieslave,  or  any  personal  interest  for  him:  therefore,  signify  the  wisp  of  straw  or  chafE, 

it  was  the  duty,  or  rather  the  privilege,  of  ev-  which  Plutarch  says  was  thro^Ti  on  a  slavb 

ery  man  to  save  a  freeman  from  the  perpetual  when  he  received  his  liberty.    See  Foociolati  in 

loss  of  his  liberty.    **■  In  his  quffi  asserantur  in  Festuc^. 

libertatem,  quivis  lege  agere  potest."    livj,  **  Vindicioe  secundnm  libertatem.    Seelivy, 

IIL46.                      6    -e        r  m.44,«. 
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tionem  judicis,  was  an  application  to  the  magistrate  that  he  would  name  a  judge 
to  try  the  matter  in  dispute. 

4.  The  summary  process,  per  manus  injectionem,  was  allowed  by  the  twelve 
tables^  as  a  method  of  enforcmg  the  fulfilment  of  the  judge's  sen-  4^,  j^n^ .  f„  ^^ 
tence.  If  the  defendant,  after  having  lost  his  cause,  and  having  ""W^tionam. 
been  sentenced  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  plaintiflT,  had  neglected  to  do  so,  the 
plaintiff  might  lay  actual  hands  on  him,  and  unless  he  could  find  a  vindex,  or  de- 
fender, to  plead  his  cause  for  him,  he  being  himself  not  allowed  to  do  it,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  there  kept  in  chains  till  he  had  paid  all  that 
was  due  from  him. 

5.  Lastly,  the  action  per  pignoris  cap  tionem^  was  a  rude  method  of  distress, 
in  which  a  man  was  allowed,  in  certain  cases,  to  compel  his  adver-  ^h  Ae<i«i:  pw  pif. 
sary  to  pay  him  what  he  owed  him  by  carrying  off  articles  of  his  »«^««pf«-^ 
property  as  a  pledge.  In  some  instances  it  rested  solely  on  old  unwritten  cus- 
tom, such  as  that  which  allowed  the  soldier,^^  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  to  dis- 
train in  this  manner  upon  the  goods  of  the  ofiBcer  whose  business  it  was  to  give 
it  him.  The  twelve  tables  allowed  it  in  cases  connected  with  religious  worship  ; 
as,  for  instance,  it  was  permitted  against  him  who  had  bought  a  sheep  or  an  ox 
for  sacrifice,  and  had  not  paid  for  it ;  or  against  him  who  had  not  paid  for  the 
liire  of  a  beast,  which  the  owner  had  let  for  the  very  purpose  of  getting  money 
to  enable  him  to  offer  a  sacrifice  himself.  In  the  first  case,  there  was  an  impiety 
in  a  man's  offering  to  the  gods  that  which  was  not  his  own ;  in  the  second,  the 
gods  themselves  were  defrauded  of  their  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  their  worshipper 
was  deprived  of  the  means  to  offer  it. 

I  have  purposely  postponed  my  notice  of  one  part  of  the  law,  that  which  re- 
lates to  obligations,  because  it  affords  an  easy  transition  to  another  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  criminal  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  in-  ^  *"  >" 
asmuch  as  several  offences,  which  we  regard  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs,  were 
by  the  Romans  classed  under  the  head  of  private  wrongs,  and  the  compensation 
which  the  offender  was  bound  to  make  to  the  injured  party,  followed  from  one 
species  of  civil  obligation,  technically  called  obligationes  ex  delicto. 

Over  and  above  our  general  duties  to  our  fellow-citizens,  we  put  ourselves 
often,  by  our  own  voluntary  act,  under  certain  new  and  specific  obng^tion. « «»trj^ 
obligations  towards  them,  either  from  some  particular  engage-  *«•»<»«•»•««*•• 
ment  contracted  with  them,  or  from  our  having  done  them  some  wrong.  In  the 
first  case,  there  arises  an  obligation  to  fulfil  our  agreement ;  in  the  second,  an 
obligation  to  repair  our  injustice.  Hence  the  Roman  law^  divided  all  legal  obli- 
gations into  those  arising  from  engagement,  ex  contractu,  and  those  arising  from 
a  wrong  committed,  ex  delicto. 

I.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  subdivisions  of  the  former 
of  these  two  classes  of  obligations.  To  the  head  of  obligationes  ^  q,«,„^  ^^ ^^ 
re  contractae  belonged  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor :  the  mere  ^Mtu.  i>»bto,  tL^ 
fact  of  having  borrowed  money*  constituted  the  obligation  to  pay  ™"^* 
it,  without  any  promise  to  that  effect,  yerbal  or  written,'^  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower. But  as  the  remarkable  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  with 
regard  to  debtors,  have  been  already  noticed,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  state  them 

•  OaioB,  IV.  S  21-25.  tuum,"  wh^n  the  thing,  whatever  it  be,  is  given 

'  GhuoB.  IV.  S  26-29.    With  regard  to  the  to  another  for  his  use,  with  the  nnderstanding 

orthography  of  the  word,  the  text  of  Oaias  va-  that  he  shall  return  to  us  hereafter  not  that  very 

riea,  exhibiting  in  one  passage  the  form  **  cap-  same  thing,  but  one  of  the  same  nature  and 

tionem,^'  §  12,  and  in  another  that  of  **capio-  quality.  *^  Gommodatum"  expressed  that  which 

nenoL"  §  26.    If  the  expression  be  made  one  is  lent  to  another,  with  the  understanding  that 

aingie  word,  the  form  would  be  pignorisoapio.  the  very  same  thing  shall  be  restored  to  us  a^ain. 

Bee  Cato,  as  quoted  by  GellinB,  Noct.  Att.  **  The  English  law  considers  an  obligaUo  re 

VII.  10.  contracta  as  an  implied  contract ;  such  a  con- 

^  Gains,  IV.  §  27.  tract  '*  as  reason  and  justice  dictate,  and  which, 

^  Gains,  III.  S  88.  therefore,  the  law  presumes  that  every  man  un- 

'  Or  any  thing  else  which  can  be  weighed,  dertakes  to  perform."    Blackstone,  Comment. 

soontedi  or  meacaied.    This  was  called  "  mu-  Book  II.  c.  80,  %  IX. 
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again.  One  part,  however,  of  the  engagements  of  debtors,  theii  being  bound  to 
pay  the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal  of  their  debt,  belonged  to  obligations  c( 
another  class,  those  contracted  by  direct  words  of  covenant;  for  whereas  the 
payment  of  the  principal  was  an  obligation  re  contracta,  the  payment  of  interest 
was  a  matter  of  distinct  stipulation  between  the  contracting  parties.**  Yet  al- 
though this  may  seem  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  voluntary  bargain  as  any  deal- 
ing between  man  and  man,  still  the  contracting  parties  meet  often  on  so  unequal 
a  footing,  and  the  weaker  is  so  little  in  a  con<£tion  either  to  gain  more  favorable 
terms,  or  to  do  without  the  aid  of  which  they  are  the  price,  that  legislators  have 
generally  interfered  either  to  prohibit  such  engagements  altogether,  or  at  any 
rate  to  prevent  the  stronger  party  from  making  an  exorbitant  use  of  his  advan* 
tages ;  they  have  either  made  all  interest  of  money  illegal,  or  have  fixed  a  maxi- 
mum to  its  amount.  Accordingly,  the  decemvirs,  while  they  enforced  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  with  such  fearful  severity,  thought  themselves  bound  to  save  the 
debtor,  if  possible,  from  the  burden  of  an  extravagant  interest ;  they  forbade  any 
thing  higher  than  unciarium  foenus,"  an  6xpress|on  which  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted as  meaning,  in  our  language,  either  one  per  cent.,  or  cent,  per  cent. ; 
but  which,  according  to  Niebuhr,"  signifies  a  yearly  interest  of  one-twelfth,  or 
eight  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  and  this,  being  calculated  for  the  old  cyclic  year 
of  ten  months,  would  give  ten  per  cent,  for  the  common  year  of  twelve  months, 
which  was  in  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  This,  according  to  our 
notions,  is  sufficiently  high  ;  yet  the  common  rate  of  interest  at  Athens,  at  this 
time,  was  twelve  per  cent.  ;■*  and  Niebuhr  observes,  that  from  this  period  for- 
ward for  sixty  years,  till  the  distress  which  followed  the  Gaulish  invasion,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  misery  of  insolvent  debtors. 

A  third  class  of  obligations,"  ex  contractu,  contained  all  promises  or  covenants 
owatk»i»wiurft«m  ^^P^^ssSd  iu  a  ccrtaiu  form  of  words;  and  here  the  Roman  law 
JSi^S^toLr"  acknowledged  such  only  to  be  legally  binding  as  were  concluded 
*"  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.     The  party  with  whom  the 

covenant  was  made  asked  him  who  made  it,  "  Dost  thou  engage  to  do  so  and 
80  ?*'  And  he  answered,  "  I  do  engage."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  as 
the  Romans  had  a  peculiar  form  of  sale,  mancipatio,  which  none  but  Roman  cit- 
izens might  use,  so  also  they  had  one  peculiar  word  to  express  an  engagement, 
which  was  binding  only  on  Roman  citizens,  and  lost  its  force  even  on  them  if 
translated  into  another  language.  This  favorite  word  was  spondeo,^  A  Roman 
might  make  a  bmding  covenant  with  a  foreigner  in  any  language  which  both 
parties  understood ;  if  it  were  drawn  up  in  Latin,  the  words  promitto,  dabo,  fa- 
ciam,  or  any  others  to  the  like  c£fect,  retained  their  natural  and  reasonable  force, 
and  constituted  an  agreement  recognized  by  law;  but  if  he  used  the  word 
spondeo,  or  its  supposed  equivalent,  in  any  other  language,  the  engagement  was 
null  and  void.    This,  undoubtedly,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  religious  origin  of 

**  Gibbon,  Yol.  VIII.  chap.  zliv.  p.  85,  8vo.  Athenswebavertfrof /ir/r«irof,rtfrocl^<jcr*(,  (fee. 

ed.  1807,  considers  tbc  payment  of  interest  to  to  express  respectively  **  interest  of  a  third  and 

follow  from  an  obligation  ex  consensu,  and  to  of  a  sixth  part  of  the  anm  borrowed.*'    And  aa 

come  under  the  general  bead  of  letting  and  hir-  the  Greek  expressions  denote  the  interest  for  a 

ing,  locatio  and  oonductio,  inasmuch  as  interest  year,  althougn  interest  was,  in  fact,  paid  every 

may  be  considered  as  the  hire  paid  for  the  tern-  month,  so  the  unciarium  foenus,  in  like  man- 

poraiT  use  of  money.    The  view  given  in  the  ner,  may  mean  interest  of  a  twelfth  psrt,  or 

text  IS  that  of  Heineccius,  III.  15,  §  6,  and  of  eight  and  one  third  per  cent,  per  annum,  al- 

Hugo,  Geschichte  des  Bom.  Bechts,  p.  280,  thouffb  a  part  of  it  waa  at  Borne  also  paid 

Ed.  9.  monUily. 

"  Tacitus,  Annal.  VI.  16.    "  Duodedra  tabu-  ••  See  his  chapter  "  fiber  den  Unaalrinsftiss," 

lis  sanctum,  ne  quis  unciario  foenore  amplius  in  the  third  volume  of  his  history,  p.  61. 

excrceret.*'     Now,  the  uncia  being  the  well-  **  See  Bockh,  "  Staatshaushaltung  der  Atbe> 

known  twelfth  part  of  the  Bomon  as,  or  pound,  ner.*'  Vol.  I.  p.  148.    In  Demosthenes'  time, 

and  the  heavy  copper  coinage  of  the  old  times  twelve  per  cent,  at  Athens  was  considered  low. 

being  still  the  standard  at  Bome,  undarinm  fod-  "*  "  Obligationes  verbis  contracttB."     Gaioai 

nus  would  be  a  very  natural  expression  for  "  in-  III,  92. 

terest  of  an  ounce  in  the  pound,"  that  is,  of  a  **  Gains,  III.  %  98. 
twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed.    Thus,  at 
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the  term ;  it  is  clearly  connected  with  o'riv^a),  and  denoted,  probahly,  an  oath 
taken  with  the  sanction  of  certain  peculiar  rites,  such  as  a  stranger  could  not 
witness  without  profanation.  We  may  be  sure  that  gpondeo  was  a  word  as  pecu« 
liar  to  the  patricians  originally  as  it  was  afterwards  to  the  united  Roman  people 
of  patricians  and  commoners :  there  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been  no 
more  used  in  a  covenant  with  a  plebeian,  than  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  be 
addressed  to  a  Greek  or  an  Egyptian.  v 

11.  The  second  division  of  obligations  included  those  which  arise  from  our 
baving  wronged  our  neis;hbor,  the  obligation  of  making  good,  or  ^^^^ 

making  reparation  for,  the  injury  which  we  have  done.  We  may  ueUk^ofikSaod 
injure  either  the  person,  or  the  property,  or,  thirdly,  the  feelings  "•  *•* 
and  character  of  another.  1.  Injuries"  to  the  person  were  divided  by  the  twelve 
tables  into  three  classes,  a.  If  a  limb  or  any  member  were  irreparably  injured, 
the  law  ordered  retaliation,  ''eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  unless  the  injured 
party  chose  to  accept  of  any  other  satisfaction.  j3.  If  a  bone  were  broken  or 
crushed,  the  ofifender  was  to  pay  three  hundred  ases.  y.  And  all  other  bodily 
injuries  were  compensated  by  the  payment  of  twenty-five  ases.  The  poverty  of 
the  times,  says  Oaius,  made  these  money  penalties  seem  sufficiently  heavy ;  but 
twenty-five  ases  could  never  have  been  a  very  heavy  penalty  to  the  majority  of 
the  patricians ;  and  such  a  law  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  outrages 
which  Eaeso  and  his  associates  and  imitators  were  in  the  habit  of  committing 
against  the  poorer  citizens.  2.  Injuries'^  against  property,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  visited  severely.  A  thief  in  the  night**  mi^ht  be  hwfully  slain  ;  or  by  day,** 
if  he  defended  himself  with  a  weapon.  If  a  thief  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was 
to  be  scourged  and  given  over,*'  addicebatur,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  robbed ; 
and  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  he  was  only  to  be  kept  in  chains  by  the  injured 
party  till  he  had  made  restitution,  probably  fourfold,  or  whether  he  was  to  be 
nis  slave  forever.  Theft  not  caught  m  the  fact  was  punished  with  twofold  resti- 
tution.** If  a  man  wanted  to  search  a  neighbor's  house  for  stolen  goods,  he  was 
to  search  naked,**  with  only  a  girdle  round  his  loins,  and  holding  a  large  dish  or 
platter  upon  his  head  with  both  his  hands ;  and  if  he  found  his  goods,  then  the 
thief  was  to  be  punished  as  one  caught  in  the  fact.  3.  But  in  no  provision  of 
the  twelve  tables  does  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  their  authors  appear  more  man- 
ifest than  in  the  extreme  severity  with  which  they  visited  attacks  upon  character, 
and  in  the  large  extent  of  their  definition  of  a  punishable  libel.  They  declared 
it  an  ofifence  for  which**  a  man  should  be  visited  with  one  of  their  heaviest 

**  Gfuns,  HI.  jf  328.  predse  penalty  awarded  to  libels  in  the  twelve 

**  Gains,  III.  $  189.  tables.    The  loundAtioa  of  our  knowledge  on 

**  *'  Sei  nox  furtam  fbctam  esit,  sei  im  ocoisit  this  subject,  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Augus- 

jonre  caisus  esto."    Fragm.  XU.  Tabular.  1 10,  tina  (de  Civit.  Dei,  II.  9),  from  the  fourth  book 

apud  Haubold.  of  Cicero^s  treatise,  De  Republic^.  *'  Duodedm 

**  Gaius,  ad  edictum  provindale,  quoted  in  tsbuhe  cum  perpaucas  res  capite  sanxissent,  in 

the  Digest,  XLVII.  Do  furtis,  1.  64,  $  S.  his  hano  quo^ue  sanciendam  putaverunt,  si 

**  Gaius,  III,  1 189.  quia  occentaviaset,  sive   carmen   oondidlssct, 

**  Gaius,  HI,  %  190.  quod  intSayniam  faoeret  flagitiumve  alteri."  Ana 

*■  Gaius,  III.  192,  198.    The  notion  of  this  Augustine  in  another  pU^,  II.  12,  referring  to 

Btranffe  law  was,  that  the  man  who  searched,  this  passage,  expresses  what  he  supposed  to  be 

by  being  naked,  and  having  his  hands  occu-  its  meaning  in  nis  own  words  thus :  **  Capite 


curious  that  this  extraordinary  custom  seems  to  term,  were  oommon,  understands  Cicero^s  words 
have  existed  also  at  Athens.  See  the  following  as  si^nifyinff  the  "punishment  of  death."  But 
passage  from  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  v.  in  Cioero^s  time,  when  the  punishment  of  death 
497,  ed.  Dindorf.  was,  so  &r  as  Boman  citizens  were  concerned, 

unknown  to  the  law,  the  expressions,  capite 

ZOKPATEZ.— 'lai  yw,  KardBow  eolfidnw.  sancbe,  and  res  capitalis,  generally,  as  is  well 

STPEtl A AHS.  ^SUiiKd  rl ;  known,  have  a  milder  meaning,  and  caput  re- 

ZOKP.  «{«,  iXAa  yv/iw&f  tinhat  ir»/i/;crai.  fors  to  the  civil  rather  than  to  the  natural  life  of 

XTPEt.  iXX*  9^x2  f^fdmv  tymy*  tlaipx^fiau         a  citizen.    Thus  Gains  savs  expressly,  "  Poena 

manifesti  furti  ex  lege  XII.  tabularum  capitalis 
**  There  hf^ve  been  various  opinions  as  to  the    erat,**  UL  1 189.    And  then  he  goes  on,  "  Nam 
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punishments,  involving  a  diminutio  capitis,  if  he  publicly  uttered  in  word  or 
wrriting  any  thing  that  tended  to  bring  disgrace  upon  his  neighbor.  Cicero  re- 
fers to  this  law,  as  proving  the  existence  of  something  of  a  literature  in  the  times 
of  the  decemvirs ;  and  he  contrasts  it  with  the  license  enjoyed  by  the  comic 
poets  at  Athens.  No  doubt  satirical  songs  are  sufficiently  ancient,  and  these 
were  the  literature  which  the  decemvirs  dreaded ;  the  coarse  jests  which  were 
uttered  in  the  Fescennine  verses,  and  which  were  allowed,  as  at  a  kind  of  Satur- 
nalia, to  the  soldiers  who  followed  their  general  in  his  triumph.  But  the  effect 
of  this  law  was  to  make  the  ancient  poetry  of  Rome  merely  laudatory ;  and  af- 
terwards, when  prose  compositions  began,  they  caught,  the  same  infection.  If 
the  poet  Naevius  could  be  persecuted  by  the  powerful  family  of  the  Metelli,  and 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  no  severer  satire  than  his  famous  line,  *'  Fato  Roms 
fiunt  Metelli  consules,"  we  may  readily  understand  how  little  an  humble  writer,  in 
recording  the  actions  of  a  great  patrician  house,  would  dare  to  speak  of  them 
truly.  And  hence  it  has  happened  that  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  annals  is 
so  deeply  rooted,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminent  person  in  the  Roman 
history  who  is  spoken  of  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  respect.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  license  of  Athenian  comedy  spared  neither  the  innocence  of  Nicias,  nor 
the  pure  and  heroic  virtue  of  Pericles.  But  has  history,  therefore,  done  justice 
to  their  merit  ?  And  how  different  is  the  value  of  praise  when  given,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  free  pens  of  the  great  historians  of  Greece,  and  on  the  other, 
by  that  uniform  adulation  which  saw,  even  in  Marius  and  Sulla,  more  matter  for 
admiration  than  for  abhorrence  !  • 

All  the  offences  hitherto  enumerated  were  considered  as  private  rather  than 
Penid  uw  public  wrongs  ;  and  if  they  were  in  any  case  punished  capitally, 

it  was  rather  that  the  law  allowed  the  injured  party  to  take  into 
his  own  hands  the  extremest  measure  of  vengeance,  than  that  the  criminal  suffered 
death  in  consequence  of  the  deliberate  sentence  of  the  judge.  But  some  offences 
were  regarded  as  crimes,  or  public  wrongs  in  the  strictest  sense ;  they  were  tried, 
either  by  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  or  by  judges,  like  the  quaes- 
tores  parricidii,  specially  appointed  by  the  people.     Of  this  sort  were  parricide,** 

liber  verberatus  oddicebator  ei  cui  furtum  fece-  ment  of  a  libeller  involved  in  it  a  diminutio  ca- 
rat." On  the  other  hand,  not  to  insist  on  Hor-  pitis,  and  was  thus,  in  the  Kotnan  sense  of  the 
ooe^B  line,  ^'  Vertere  modum  formidine  fastis/*  term,  capital.  It  may  be,  also^  that  the  sen- 
Cornntus.  the  scholiast  on  Persius,  says  ex-  tence  *'ut  fusteferictur,'' not  bem^  limited  with 
prcssly,  "  Lege  XII.  tabularum  cantnm  est,  nt  the  carefnl  humanity  of  the  Jewish  law,  was, 
fustwui  feriretur^  ^ui  pablico  invehebatnr,'*  when  executed  with  severity,  fatal ;  and  that  a 
^c.  Yet  still  there  is  another  question,  for  the  man  who  had  thus  died  under  his  punishment 
military  punishment  of  the  fustuarium  was  no-  was  considered  as  jure  coesus.  It  miff ht  Uias 
torionsly  often  fatal ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  be  truly  said,  that  libels  were  punished  capital- 
expression  "  fusti  ferire,"  included  even  a  beat-  ly,  in  tlio  later  sense  of  the  term,  if  the  punish- 
ing to  death.  Thus  we  read  of  Egnatius  Met-el-  ment  might,  in  fact,  bo  made  to  amount  to  a 
lus,  **  qui  uxorcm  fuste  percussam  interemit,*'  sentence  of  deatli,  at  the  discretion  of  those 
Valer.  Max.  VI.  8.  J  9,  where  the  words  fuste  who  inflicted  it.  But  the  law  meant  only,  that 
percussam  are,  I  tkink,  meant  to  describe  the  the  libeller  should  be  beaten,  and  incur  also  a 
manner  of  the  death,  rather  than  a  punishment  diminutio  capitis :  and  this  was  sufficiently  se- 
inflicted  previously  to  the  capital  one.  And  vero,  when  we  find  that  the  most  grievous  bod- 
yet  fustigatio,  in  the  estimate  of  the  later  law.  ily  injuries,  although  visited  by  punishment  in 
was  a  milder  punishment  than  flaffellatao ;  ana  kind,  yet  did  not  involve  any  Ibrfeiture  of  dvil 
the  Di/j^est  calls  it  "  fusticrationis  aamonitio." —  rights. 
Bee  nemcccins,  IV.  18,  87.  "  Eveiy  one  knows  the  famous  punishment 

If  we  look  to  the  later  law,  in  order  to  loam  of  the  parricide,  that  he  should  bo  scourged, 
what  was  then  the  punishment  of  libel,  we  then  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  in  company  with  a  log, 
shall  find  that,  according  to  Ulpian  (Digest.  De  a  viper,  and  a  monkey,  and  thrown  into  tiie 
injur,  et  famosis  libellis,  1.  5,  \  9),  the  libeller  sea.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  a  law 
was  to  bo  intestabilis,  that  is,  he  could  neither  of  the  twelve  tables.  Cicero  mentions  only  the 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  make  a  sewing  up  of  the  parricide  in  a  sack,  and  throw- 
will.  And  in  the  somewhat  va^ne  language  of  inff  him  into  the  river.  And  he  merely  savs, 
the  Theodosian  Code,  IX.  84,  f  10,  libellers  are  "  Mtgoros  nostri  supplicium  in  paniddas  nn- 
to  dread  "ultorem  suis  cervicibus  ^ladium."  giUare  excogitaverunt,^'  pro  Rosdo  Ajnerino, 
But  ^'famosi  libeUi,^*  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  25.  It  may  have  been  a  traditional  punisb- 
means,  perhaps,  something  different  from  the  ment,  older  than  even  the  twelve  tables.  So, 
libellous  carmina  of  the  Xll.  tables.  again,  .nothing  is  known  of  the  law  of  the 

On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the  punish-  twelve  tables  respecting  murder.    Pliny  only 
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and  probably  all  murder,  arson,**  false  witness,"  injuring  a  neighbor's  com 
by  night,*®  witchcraft,®  and  treason.'®  The  punishment  for  these  crimes  was 
death,  either  by  beheading,  hanging,  throwing  the  criminal  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  or  in  some  cases  by  burning  alive.  This  last  mode  of  execution  was 
adjudged  by  the  twelve  tables  to  the  crime  of  arson :  but  a  memorial  has  been 
preserved  by  the  lawyers,  confirmatory  of  the  story  already  mentioned  of  the 
execution  of  the  nine  adversaries  of  the  consul  T.  Sicinius,  that  there  was  a  time 
'when  burning  alive  was  the  punishment  of  enemies  and  deserters.''^  The  "  ene- 
mies" here  meant  could  not  nave  been  merely  foreigners  taken  in  war,  for  their 
punishment  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  civil  or  domestic  law  of  Rome ; 
they  must  rather  have  been  those  Roman  traitors  who,  according  to  a  form  pre- 
served till  the  latest  period  of  the  commonwealth,  were  solemnly  declared  to  be 
enemies  of  their  country. 

When  we  read  of  capital  punishments  denounced  by  the  Roman  law,  and  yet 
hear  of  the  worst  criminals  remaining  at  liberty  till  the  very  end 
of  their  trial,  and  being  allowed  to  escape  then*  sentence  by  going 
into  voluntary  banishment,  we  are  inclmed  to  ask  whether  the  law  meant  to 
threaten  merely,  and  never  to  strike  an  offender.  Niebuhr  has  explained  this 
seeming  contradiction  with  his  usual  sagacity;  it  will  be  enough  to 'say  here, 
that  although  the  Roman  law,  like  the  old  law  of  England,  did  not  refuse  bail 
for  a  man  accused  of  treason  or  felony,'^'  yet  it  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  should  be  granted  ;  and  ordinary  criminals,  at  least  in  these  early 
times,  were,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  committed  to  prison  to  abide  their 
trial,  nearly  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  England.  , 

And  now  we  come  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  a  subject 
almost  of  greater  interest  than  the  common  law,  but  one  involved  ^^  cMMimm 
in  much  greater  obscurity.  Four  or  five  enactments  alone  have 
been  preserved  to  us  :  1.  That  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  people^'  from 
the  sentence  of  every  mag^istrate.  2.  That  all  capital  trials^^  should  be  conduct- 
ed before  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  3.  That  privilegia,^*  or  acts  of  pain  and 
penalties  against  an  individual,  should  be  unlawful  4.  That  the  last  decision^* 
of  the  people  should  supersede  all  former  decisions  on  the  same  subject.  5.  That 
the  debtor  whose  person  and  property  were  pledged  to  his  creditor,  nexus,^^  and 

BAjn  that  the  taming  cattle  into  a  neighbor's  were  bailable."    Blackstone,  Vol.  IV.  p.  298. 

com  by  night  was  punished  by  the  twelve  ta-  The  statute  law  has  greatlv  restricted  this  pow- 

bles  more  severely  than  murder:  insomuch  as  er,  so  far,  at  least,  as  justices  of  the  peace  are 

\  devoted  to  Ce-  concerned ;  for  "  the  court  of  King^s  bench 


the  offender  was  nanffed  up  as  ( 

res,  and  so  put  to  death.  Uistor.  Natur.  XVIII.  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  ^  it  trea- 

8.     Of  course  murder  was  punished,  and  prob-  son,  murder,  or  any  other  offence.'*    Black- 

aUy  with  death ;    but  the  criminal  was  be-  stone,  IV.  p.  299.    llhis  last  doctrine,  however, 

headed,  we  mav  suppose,  and  this  would  be  was  contested  by  Junius,  in  his  famous  letter 

considered  as  a  Ies8j>uni8nment  than  hanging,  to   Lord   Mansfield,  in  which    he   contends, 

**  Gains,  IV.  ad  Leg.  XII.  tabularum  apud  agreeably  to  the  notion  of  the  Greek  and  Bo- 

Dijgest.  XLVII.  Tit.  IX.  }  9.    De  incendio,  manlaw,  that  no  power  could  bail  a  thief  token 

nun^  naufragio.  with  the  manner,  that  is,  with  the  thing  stolen 

"  AuJus  Gellius,  XX.  1.  upon  him.    In  cases  of  crimes  committed  by 

"  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XVIII.  8.  persons  of  high  birth,  like  Kbbso  Quinctius,  the 

*"  FUny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXVIII.  2.  bein^  allowed  to  oner  bail  was  a  means  of 

*  Digest.  XLVIII.    Tit.  VI.  $  2.    Ad  Le-  evading  justice ;  and  so  it  was  found  to  be  in 

gem  Jmiam  Majestatis.  England,  before  parliament  interfered  to  amend 

**  Digest.  XLVIII.    TiL  XIX.    De  poenis,  the  common  law.    But  humble  and  ordinary 

1.  8,  §  8.    Hostes  autem  item  transfugse  eft  pee-  criminals  would  not  equally  be  allowed  to  profit 

nft  afficinntur,  ut  vivi  exurantur.     Goden*oy  by  it. 

remarks  that  we  never  read  of  enemies  so  pun-  "**  Cicero,  de  BepublieA,  II.  81. 

iehed,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read  **  hos-  ^  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  19. 

tes,  i.  e.  transfuse,*'  as  if  deserters  alone  were  '»  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  III.  19. 

intended.    I  believe  that  the  common  reading  ^*  Livy,  VII.  17  ;  IX.  84. 

is  light,  but  that  it  relates,  as  I  have  observed,  "  See  Festus  in  "  Sanates.^—B  it  it  is  right 

to  the  Komans,  who  were  declared  enemies  of  to  say  that  the  sentence  has  been  conjecturuly 

their  country.    That  a  foreign  enemy,  how-  restored  by  Scaliger,  all  the  words  actually  re- 

ever,  might  be  sometimes  so  treated,  is  not  im-  maining  in  the  HS.  being  those,  which  I  have 

possible,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  of  Cyrus*  printea  in  the  Boman  chiuacter : 

treatment  of  Croesus.  in  xii  nexo  soUilogw 

"  <•  By  the  andeat  common  law  all  felonies  forti  eanati^  idemjijn  etto. 
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he  who  remained  the  free  master  of  both,  solutus,  should  be  equal  in  the  sight 
of  the  law  ;  that  is,  that  the  nexus  should  not  be  considered  to  be  infamis.  ^d 
the  same  legal  equality  is  given^  also,  to  the  fortis  and  the  sanas  ;^  terms  which 
were  merely  guessed  at  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  understand  now.  A  sixth  enactment  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  last  two 
tables,  which  Cicero  described  as  full  of  unequal  laws,^*  namely,  that  between 
the  burghers  and  the  commons  there  should  be  no  legal  marriages ;  if  a  buigher 
married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  followed  their  mother's  condi- 
tion^ and  were  not  subject  to  their  father,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died 
intestate. 

With  no  further  knowledge  than  of  these  mere  fragments,  we  can  judge  but 
Th«  coiitUtatioui  ^^'^^®  ^^  ^^®  tenor  of  the  whole  law ;  but  yet,  if  we  had  the  endre 
•huvMtffeetodbjtiM  tcxt  of  thc  twelvc  tables  before  us,  we  should  probably  find  in 
bi7^^J!!^n!faMi'k!'£;  them^  no  direct  mention  of  the  great  constitutional  changes  which 
tw«  y  ubbw.  ^^^  decemvirs  are,  with  reason,  supposed  to  have  effected.     Their 

code  of  laws  was  the  expression  of  their  legislative,  rather  than  of  their  constit- 
uent power ;  it  contained  the  rules  hereafter  to  be  observed  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, but  would  not  notice  those  previous  organic  changes  by  which  the  very 
composition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  people  itself^  was  so  greatly  altered. 

These  changes  were  wrought  by  virtue  of  that  particular  branch  of  their  sov- 
ereign power,  which  was  afterwards  perpetuated  in  the  censorship.     When  we 


The  words  in  Italics^  which  complete  the  lines, 
were  sapplied  by  Scaliffer.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  Chap.  XIII.  note  89,  that  the  only 
existinff  ^S.  of  Festas  has  suffered  from  a  Are, 
by  which  half  of  many  of  the  pages  has  been 
bamt  away  Terticolly  from  top  to  bottom,  so 
that  every  line  is  left  mutilated. 

"  Onr  whole  knowledge  of  this  enactment  is 
derived  from  the  matilated  article  in  Festus, 
on  the  word  *'  Sanates."  The  epitome  of  Pan- 
lus  gives  a  foolish  etymolo^,  and  says  that  the 
Sanates  were  people  dwelling  above  and  below 
Bome,  wlio  first  revolted,  but  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  were  called  ^'  Sa- 
nates:'' ^^  quasi  sanat&  mente.''  And  the 
"Fortes,"  according  to  Paulus,  were  "boni 
qni  nunquam  defecerant  a  populo  Bomano." 
This  is  all  improbable  enough;  but  Niebuhr 
Bays  that  the  terms  sanas  and  fortis  must  prob- 
ably  be  understood  either  of  bondmen  and  ice- 
men, or  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  vassals 
in  the  ancient  colonial  towns,  and  the  colonists. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  give  any  thmg  more  certain  on 
Uie  subject. 

"  acero,  de  Eepublic4,  II.  87.. 

"  The  twelve  taoles  were  extant  down  to  the 
lAtest  age  of  Roman  literature,  and  their  con- 
tents were  familiarly  known.  Had  tliey  con- 
tuned,  therefore,  many  regulations  of  a  con« 
Btituent  cost,  sucn,  for  instance,  as  related  to 
the  powers  of  the  several  orders  in  the  state, 
to  tne  enrolment  of  the  burghers  and  their 
clients  in  the  tribes,  the  Boman  writers  could 
not  possibly  have  showed  such  ^eat  ignorance 
of  tne  early  state  of  their  constitution,  as  they 
have  done  actually.  On  one  point,  however, 
on  which  the  twelve  tables  appear  to  have 
spoken  expressly,  the  practice  and  the  law  in 
after  times  may  seem  to  have  been  at  variance. 
1  allude  to  the  famous  provision,  "  De  ca|Mte 
dvis  nisi  per  maximum  oomitiatiun  ne  fernn< 
to,"  a  provision  which  appears  to  make  the 
centuries  the  sole  criminal  court,  and  to  require 
that  every  ordinary  felon  should  be  tried  before 
ihem :  which  we  know  was  not  the  case,  and 
would  have  been,  in  fiict,  absurd  and  imDOsai- 


ble.  But,  in  the  first  plaoe^  the  institution  of 
the  judices  selecti,  in  later  tmies,  was  intended 
to  be  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  judicial  purposes ;  so  that  a  condemna- 
tion by  these  judges  was  final,  and  could  not 
be  appealed  against,  like  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  (Cicero,  Philipp.  I.  o.  9).  And^ 
again,  there  was  taken  out  of  the  jurisdictioE 
of  the  centuries  all  those  cases  of  flagrant  and 
evident  guilt,  which,  according  to  the  Roman 
notions,  needed  no  trial  at  all.  The  difference 
in  the  penalty  affixed  to  the  crimes  of  furtam 
manifcstum  and  neo  manifestum,  is  vcrr  re- 
markable :  in  the  former  case,  the  thier  was 
scourged  and  given  over,  addictus,  to  the  party 
whom  he  had  injured;  in  the  latter  case  he 
had  onlv  to  restore  twofold.  So  the  man  who 
attacked  his  neighbor  in  satirical  songs,  the 
murderer  caught  ^*  red  hand,"  the  incendiary 
detected  in  setting  fire  to  his  neighbor's  house 
or  corn,  would,  like  the  Air  manircstus,  be  hur- 
ried off^at  once  to  condign  punishment,  and  all 
trial  would  be  held  unnecessary.  And  the 
same  summary  justice  would  be  dealt  to  the 
false  witnees  and  to  the  rioter.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  magistrates,  using  that  large  dis- 
cretion which  the  practice  of  Rome  gave  them, 
would  punish  summarily  crimes  as  to  which 
the  guilt  of  the  accusea  was  perfectly  clear, 
even  though  he  mi^ht  not  have  oeen  cauffht  in 
the  fact,  when  it  u  farther  remembered  ^at 
slaves  and  strangers  were  wholly  subject  to  the 
magistrates'  jurisdiction,  and  that  there  are 
states  of  society  in  which  crimes  of  a  serious 
description  are  extremely  rare,  it  mav  be  con- 
ceivea  that  the  criminal  business  of  tne  centu- 
ries would  not  be  verv  engrossing. 

However,  if  M.  Manlius  was,  as  Kiobuhr 
thinks,  tried  and  condemned  by  the  comitia  of 
curis,  and  not  by  the  centuries,  it  would  have 
been  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  the  tw^ve 
tables.  But  the  story  of  Manlius,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  is  too  uncertain  to  be  arvnod 
upon ;  and  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  ho  was  really  sentenoed 
by  the  curie. 
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find  the  censor  Q.  Mazimus'^  annihilating  at  once  the  political  influ-  ^         _^__ 


ence  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  by  confining  all  freedmen  to 
four  tribes  only ;  when  we  read  of  another  censor,' M.  Livius,"  dis-  ''^' 
franchising  the  whole  Roman  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  tribe,  an 
exercise  of  power  so  eztrayagant  indeed  as  to  destroy  itself,  yet  still,  so  far  as 
appears,  perfectly  legal,  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  any  liber^  could  be  con- 
sistent with  such  an  extraordinary  prerogative  vested  in  the  magistrate.  But  if 
c2ommon  censors  in  ordinary  times  j)08sessed  such  authority,  much  more  would  it 
be  enjoyed  by  the  decemvin.  They  therefore  altered  the  organization  of  the  Boman 
people  at  their  discretion ;  the  clients  of  the  burghers,  and  even  the  burghers  them« 
selves,  were  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  the  list  of  citizens  was  probably  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  freedmen,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oldest  Roman  colonies,  mostly  the  remains  of  the  times  of  the  monarchy.  But 
whether  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  assumed  that  form  m  which 
alone  they  existed  in  the  historical  period  of  Rome,  whether  the  tribes  were  now 
introduced  to  vote  on  the  Field  of  Mars  as  well  as  in  the  Forum,  is  a  question  not 
to  be  answered.  We  may  be  more  sure  that  whilst  the  patricians  were  admitted 
into  the  tribes  of  the  commons,  they  still  retained  their  own  comitia  of  curias,  and 
tbdr  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  every  ma^trate  by  conferring  on  him 
the  hnperium,  apd  of  votmg  upon  every  law  which  had  been  passed  by  the  tribes 
or  centuries. 

Bat  Niebuhr  has  further  conjectured  that  the  decemvirs  were  intended  to  be  a 
perpetual  magistracy,  like  the  archons  at  Athens  in  their  original  ^^ 

constitution ;  that  the  powers  afterwards  divided  amongst  the  mill-  Mtotk«pmMMDay«f 
tary  tribunes,  the  censors,  and  the  qusBstores  parricidii,  were  to  be 
united  in  a  college  of  ten  officers,  chosen  half  from  the  patricians,  and  half  from 
tlie  plebeians,  and  to  remain  in  office  for  five  years.  And  as  the  plebeians  were 
thus  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  the  tribunitian  power, 'intended 
specially  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  the  government,  was  no  longer 
needed,  and  therefore,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  tribunesfaip  was  not  to  exist  in 
the  future  constitution. 

Kebuhr's  conjectures  in  Roman  history  are  almost  like  a  divination,  and  must 
never  be  passed  over  without  notice.  But  as  the  decemvirate,  whether  intended 
to  be  temporary  or  perpetual,  was  soon  overthrown,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
enter  further  into  the  question ;  and  the  conoimon  story  appears  to  me  to  contam 
in  it  nothing  improbable.  Its  details,  doubtless,  are  traditional,  and  are  full  of 
the  variations  of  traditional  accounts ;  still  they  are  not  like  the  mere  poetical  sto-  * 
ries  of  Gincinnatus  or  Goriolanus,  and  therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  gite  the  account 
of  the  second  decemvirate,  of  the  tyranny  of  Appius  and  the  death  of  Virginia, 
not  as  giving  full  credit  to  every  circumstance,  but  as  considering  it,  to  use  the 
language  of  Thucydides,  as  being  in  the  main,  sufficiently  deserving  of  belief. 

"LiYy^ULiS.  •  LLvy,  XXIX.  ST. 


CHAPTER  XV, 

THE  SECOND  DBCEMVIKATE-STORY  OF  VIRGINIA-REVOLUTION  OF  805. 


yiif  IomtBv  fxov^tv  •!  It^  ^pAw  iirfx«p«8vrcs.— Abistotlb,  PoIiUca,  V.  11. 


Thb  first  decemvirs,  according  to  the  genisral  tradition^  of  the  Roman  annalists, 
x>Mam*in  tt«  tiMted  g^'^®™^^  Uprightly  and  well,  and  their  laws  of  the  ten  tables 
•  fcraiMoadTMr.  Ap.  wefC  just  and  good.  All  parties  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  continue  the  same  government  at  least  for  another 
year ;  the  more  so,as  some  of  the  decemvirs  declared  that  their  work  was  not  yet 
complete,  and  that  two  tables  still  required  to  be  added.  And  now  the  most 
eminent  of  the  patricians,'  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolint «,  and 
C.  Claudius,  became  candidates  for  the  decemvirate ;  but  the  commons  had  little 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  any  of  them,  and  might  well  be  afraid  to  trust  un- 
limited power  in  their  hands.  Appius  Claudius,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  tried, 
and  had  been  found  seemingly  trustworthy :  he  and  his  colleagues  had  used  their 
power  moderately,  and  had  done  their  duty  as  lawgivers  impartially  ;  and  such 
men  were  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  well-known  supporters  of  the  old  ascend- 
ency of  the  burghers.  Appius  availed  himself  of  this  feeling,  and  exerte^l  him- 
self strenuously  to  procure  his  re-election.  But  his  colleagues,  now  becoming 
jealous  of  him,  contrived'  that  he  should  himself  preside  at  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  the  new  decemvirs ;  it  being  considered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  offi- 
cer who  presided  at,  or,  in  Roman  language,  who  held  the  comitia,  to  prevoit 
the  re-election  of  the  same  man  to  the  same  office  two  successive  years,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  votes  in  his  favor  if  offered :  and  most  of  all  would  he  be  ex- 
pected to  prevent  it,  when  the  man  to  be  re-elected  was  himself.  But  the  peo- 
ple might  remember,  that  within  the  last  few  years  they  had  owed  to  the  repeated 
re-election  of  the  same  tribunes  some  of  their  greatest  privileges ;  and  that  then, 
as  now,  the  patricians  had  earnestly  endeavored  to  prevent  it.  They  therefore 
elected  Appius  Claudius  to  the  decemvirate  for  the  second  time,  and,  passing 
over  all  his  former  colleagues,  and  all  the  high  aristocratical  candidates,  they 
elected  with  him  four  patricians,  and,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  five  plebeians.  The  pa- 
tricians^ were  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  whose  brother  had  been  consul  nine 
years  before ;  M.  Sergius,  of  whom  nothing  is  known ;  L.  Minucius,  who  had  been 
consul  in  the  year  206,  and  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  who.  had  been  already  thrice 
consul,  in  287,  289,  and  295.  Eaeso  Duilius,  Sp.  Oppius  Comicen,  and  Q.  Poe- 
telius,  are  expressly  said  by  Dion3rsius  to  have  been  plebeians ;  and  we  know  of 
none  but  plebeian  families  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  names,  nor,  with  one  sin- 

Sle  exception,'  of  the  second.     The  remaining  two  decemvirs  were  T.  Antonius 
[erenda,  and  M.  Rabujeius,  and  these  we  should  judge  from  their  names  to  have 

*  livy,  in.  88,  84.  the  Pcetelii,  Antonii,  and  Rabnleii ;  and  the  p*- 

*  livy,  m.  85.  trician  branches  of  these  families  maj  have  w- 
Livy,  III.  85.  oome  extinct  long  before  the  time  when  their 

*  Livy,  III.  85.    Dionyuns,  X.  58.  names  became  &moas  in  history.    livy  seems 

*  A  vestal  yiigin  of  the  name  of  Oppia  is  men-  to  have  regarded  the  decemviri  as  all  patxicians ; 
tloned  in  the  annals  of  the  year  271  (livy.  II.  and  if  their  names  had  presented  a  maniftat 
42),  and  she  must  have  been  a  patrician.  Nor  proof  of  the  contrary,  he  sorely  must  have  been 
is  It  improbable  that  there  was,  m  the  times  of  aware  of  it,  the  more  so  as  the  plebeian  Dnilias 
the  deoemviri|  a  patrician  as  well  as  a  plebeian  acts  an  important  part  in  his  nanative  of  this 
fiunil^  of  Dnihi,  just  as  there  were  patridan  and  very  period. 

plebeian  Sioinii.    And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
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been  plebeians  also ;  but  Dionysius  distinguishes  them  from  the  three  preceding 
them,  and  classes  them  with  three  of  the  patrician  decemvirs,  merely  as  men  of 
DO  great  personal  distinction. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  popular  leaders,  when  intrusted  with  absolute 
power,  have  often  abused  it  to  the  purposes  of  their  own  tyranny, 
yet  these  have  commonly  remained  so  far  true  to  their  old  principles  *  *3™"y- 
as  zealously  to  abate  the  mischiefs  of  aristocracy ;  and  thus  they  have  done  scarcely 
less  ^ood  in  destroying  what  was  evil,  than  evil  in  withholding  what  was  good.  But 
to  give  absolute  power  to  an  aristocratical  leader  is  an  evil  altogether  unmixed. 
An  aristocracy  is  so  essentially  the  strongest  part  of  society,  that  a  despot  is 
always  tempted  to  court  its  favor ;  and  if  he  is  bound  to  it  b^  old  connections, 
and  has  always  fought  in  its  cause,  this  tendency  becomes  irresistible.  So  it  was 
with  Appius  :  the  instant  that  he  had  secured  his  c'lection,  he  reconciled  himself 
with  his  old  party,'  and  labored  to  convince  the  patricians  that  not  their  own 
favorite  candidates,  the  Quinctii,  or  his  own  kinsman,  C.  Claudius,  could  have 
served  their  cause  more  effectually  than  himself.  Accordingly  the  decemvirate 
rested  entirely  on  the  support  of  the  patricians.  The  associations  or  clubs,^  K®- 
so's  old  accomplices,  were  the  tools  and  sharers  of  the  tjrranny  ;  even  the  better 
patricians  forgave  the  excesses'  of  their  party  for  joy  at  its  restored  ascendency ; 
the  consulship,  instead  of  being  controlled,  as  the  commons  had  fondly  hoped, 
by  fresh  restraints;  was  released  even  from  those  which  had  formerly  held  it ; 
instead  of  two  consuls,  there  were  now  ten,  and  these  no  longer  shackled  by  the 
Valerian  law,  nor  kept  in  check  by  the  tribuneship,  but  absolute,  with  more  than 
the  old  kingly  sovereignty.  Now,  indeed,  said  the  patricians,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins  was  a  real  gain ;  hitherto  it  had  been  purchased  by  some  painful 
condescensions  to  the  plebeians,  and  the  growing  importance  of  those  half  aliens 
had  impaired  the  majesty  of  what  was  truly  Rome.  But  this  was  at  an  end ; 
and  by  a  just  judgment  upon  their  insolence,  the  very  revolution  which  they  had 
desired  was  become  their  chastisement ;  and  the  decemvirate,  which  had  been 
designed  to  level  all  the  rights  of  the  patricians,  was  becom^  the  instrmnent  of 
restoring  to  them  their  lawful  ascendency. 

The  decemvirate  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exhibited  the  perfect  model  of  an  aris- 
tocratical royalty,*  vested  not  in  one  person,  but  in  several,  held  ^^  iMUtwouw 
not  for  life,  but  for  a  single  year,  and  therefore  not  confined  to  one  g-Jj***  "^^j,*^** 
single  family  of  the  aristocracy,  but  fairly  shared  by  the  whole 
order.  Towards  the  commons,  however,  the  decemvirs  were,  in  all  respects,  ten 
kings.  Each  was  attended  by  his  twelve  lictors,  who  carried  not  the  rods  only, 
but  the  axe,"*  the  well-known  symbol  of  sovereignty.  The  colleges  of  ordinary 
magistrates  were  restrained  by  the  general  maxim  of  Roman  law,  **  melior  est 
conditio  prohibentis,"  which  gave  to  each  member  of  the  college  a  negative  upon 
the  act  of  his  colleagues.  But  the  decemvirs  bound  themselves  by  oath'*  each 
to  respect  his  colleagues*  majesty ;  what  one  decemvir  did,  none  of  the  rest  might 
do.  Then  followed  all  the  ordinary  outrages  of  the  ancient  aristocracies  and  tyr- 
annies ;  insult,  oppression,  plunder,  and  blood ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  license  of 
the  patrician  youth  was  let  loose  without  restraint  upon  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  plebeians."    Meanwhile  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs  was  to  complete 

*  JAvy  in.  86.  Aliqnandiu  sqnatas  inter  om-       *  Decern  re^nm  Bpecies  erat.    Livy,  III.  86. 
nes  terror  fuit :  penllatiin  totiis  vertere  in  ple->       "  Cum  fascibus  secures  illigatas  pnefbrebant. 
bem  ooepit.     Abstinebatur  a  patribus,  in  nu-    Livy.  III.  86. 

miliorpfl  itbidinose  crudeliterqne  oonsulebatur.  "  Intercessioncm   consensu   sustulerant,   is 

^  Patriciis  juvenibus  sepserant  latent,  eorum  livy's  expression,  III.  86.    Dionysius  adds, 

eatervs  tribunalia  obsederant.     Livy,  III.  87.  6fMcta  ren6vrtf  AvS^^nru  tQ  irX^u^  X.  69.  ''  These 

'Eraipc£(iv  haerot  evvHyoVf  hrt\ty6ptvoi  robs  6paev'  oaths  resembled  those  which  were  sometimes 

T4rQ9(  tUv  vimv  Kol  a^iviv  airoh  iirtntitiordTovi.  taken  by  the  ruling  members  of  the  Greek  oli< 

Dionysius,  X.  60.  garchies :  koI  rw  6^nif  KaxSvovt  loo^at,  xai  fiovXtiam 

*  frimorcs  Patrum-— nee  j>robare  que  flerent,  5  n  iv  lx»  iraK6v,    Aristotle,  Politica,  V.  9. 
et  credere  hand  indignis  aocidere ;  avide  men-  ^  Dionysius,  XI.  2. 

do  ad  libertatem  in  servitutem  elapsos  juvare 
noUe.    IJvy,m.87. 
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the  triumph  of  their  party.  The  two  tables  which  they  added  to  the  former  teq 
are  described  by  Cicero  as  containing  *'  unequal  laws ;"  the  prohibition  of  mar« 
riages  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  amongst 
the  number.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  that  such  marriages  had  been  hitherto 
legal,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  connubia :  and  therefore  if  a  patrician,  as  I 
have  said,  married  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  his  children  became  plebeians.  Still 
ihey  were  common  in  fact ;  and  as  toe  object  of  the  first  appointment  of  the  de- 
cemvirs was,  in  part,  to  unite  the  two  orders  into  one  people,  so  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  henceforth  be  made  legal.  It  was  therefore  like  the  loss  of  an 
actual  right,  when  the  decemvirs,  mstead  of  legaliring  these  marriages,  enacted 
a  positive  law  to  denounce  them,  as  if  they  intended  for  the  future  actually  to 
prohibit  them  altogether. 

So  passed  the  second  year  of  the  decemvirate.  But  as  it  drew  near  to  its 
Tto  nmAy  to  Ntein  ^^^^®®'  ^^®  dcccmvu^  showed  uo  purpose  of  resigning  their  offices, 
th|>J^7^^aM  or  of  appointing  successors.  Whether  it  was  redly  a  u&urpa* 
^^'  tion,  or  whether  they  had  been  elected  for  more  than  a  single 
year,^'  may  be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  even  in  the  former  case  the 
great  body  of  the  patricians,  however  personally  disappointed,  should  have  sup- 
ported the  decemvirs  as  upholding  the  ascendency  of  their  order,  rather  tiian  in- 
cur the  danger  of  reviving  the  power  of  the  plebeians.  At  any  rate,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  decemvirs  seemed  firmly  established ;  and  the  outrages  of  themsdves 
and  their  party  became  continually  more  and  more  intolerable,  so  that  numbers 
of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fled  from  Rome,*^  and  sought  a  refuge  amongst 
their  allies,  the  Latins  and  Hemicans. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  foreign  enemies  of  Rome  proved  again  her  best 
^  .  friends.    Since  the  year  297  external  wars  seem  to  have  been  sus- 

L/iomiruie itauM  pcudcd,  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  wasting  effects  of  the  great 
tomtoiy.  plague  on  the  neighboring  nations,  partly  because  the  Romans 

themselves  were  engrossed  with  their  own  affairs  at  home.  But  ndw  we  hear  of 
an  invasion  both  from  the  Sabines  and  the  JSquians ;  the  former  assembled  their 
forces  at  Eretum,**  and  from  thence  ravaged  the  lands  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber :  the  latter  encamped  as  usual  on  Algidus,  and  plundered  the  terri- 
tory of  Tusculum  which  lay  immediately  below  them.  Then  the  decemvirs  called 
together  the  senate,  which,  hitherto,  it  is  said,  they  had  on  no  occasion  thought 
proper  to  consult.  The  high  aristocratical  party,  headed  by  the  Quinctii'*  and 
0.  Claudius,  showed  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the  decemvirs  for  sUll  retain- 
ing their  power ;  L.  Valerius  Potitus  and  M.  Horatius  Barbatus"  were  celebrated 
by  postenty  for  following  a  more  decided  course,  and  upholding  the  general  lib- 
erty of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  majority  of  the  senate  supported  the  de- 
cemvirs, and  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to  enlist  against  the  common  enemy." 
One  army,  commanded  by  three  of  the  decemvirs,  was  led  out  to  oppose  the  Sa- 
bines at  Eretum ;  another  marched  towards  Algidus  to  protect  the  Tusculans ; 
Appius  Claudius,  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Bp.  OppiuSi  remained  in  Rome  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  city. 

*  Kioutilir  oomideTB  it  m  oertun  that  the  de-  a  maffistrate  of  bia  offloe,  **  abroeare  mflgistm- 

oemvin  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  torn,"  was  aoconnted  a  moat  violent  measure ; 

a  year.    Vol.  II.  p.  S28.    Eng.  TranBL    Other-  it  was  to  be  roaigned,  and  not  wrested  from  him 

wise,  he  says,  thev  would  not  have  been  re-  by  any  other  power.    The  senate  ejected  Cinna 

quired  to  resign  their  power,  but  interreges  firom  the  consulship ;  but  Paterctuus  remarks 

would,  immediately  on  ue  ezmiation  of  their  on  the  act  that  "  hieo  injuria  homino  <mam  ex- 

offloe,  have  stepped  into  their  place.     This,  emplo  digrnior  fuit.**    They  were  not  dispoaed 

however,  does  i|ot  seem  to  follow.    In  peace-  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  against  tha  de- 


able  times,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  held  his  oemvirs. 

censorship  beyond  the  legal  term  of  eighteen  *•  Dbnysius,  XI.  S. 

months,  in  defiance  of  the  ^milian  law,  and  it  *  Dionysius,  XI.  8.    livy,  m.  88. 

does  not  appear  that  tiie  tribunes,  or  any  other  ^  Dionysius,  XI.  16. 

power,  could  actually  ^um  him  out  of  his  office :  "  Livy,  IIL  89. 

he  was  only  threatened  with  imprisonment  if  "  livy,  IIL  41. 

he  did  not  resign.    livy,  IX.  84.    To  deprive 
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Both  armies,  however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  both,  after  having  been  beaten 
by  the  enemy,  fled,  the  one  to  Tusculum,  the  other  to  the  neigh-  twrmm  •»!«•>• 
borhood  of  Fidenae,"  within  the  Roman  territory.  Here  they  re-  **"^ 
mained,  or  here,  at  least,  the  story  leaves  them,  till  the  tidings  of  the  last  outrage 
of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny  aroused  them,  and  showed  them  plainly  that  the  wore^t 
enemies  of  their  country  were  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Appius  Claudius*^  had  stayed  behind  from  the  war  to  take  care  of  the  city. 
He  saw  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Virgmia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Bim,  er  viitinfaL 
Virffinius,"'  who  was  now  serving  as  a  centurion  in  the  am^  sent  ST^ctldST^iLhS 
agamst  the  JBquians ;  and  her  father  had  betrothed  her  to  L.  Icil-  vft"**  ■•"•■>•'•• 
ius,  who  had  been  tribune  some  time  snce,  and  had  carried  the  famous  law 
for  assigning  out  the  Aventine  to  the  commons.  One  dav  as  the  maiden, 
attended  by  her  nurse,  was  going  to  the  Forum  to  school  (for  the  schools 
were  then  kept  in  booths  or  stalls  round  the  market-place),  Marcus  Olaudius,  a 
client  of  Appius,  laid  hands  on  her,  and  claimed  her  as  his  slave.  Her  nurse 
cried  out  for  help,  and  a  crowd  gathered  round  her,  and  when  they  heard  who 
was  her  father,  and  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  they  were  the  more  earnest  t^ 
defend  her  from  wron^.  But  M.  Claudius  said  that  he  meant  no  violence,  he 
would  try  his  right  at  law,  and  he  summoned  the  maiden  before  the  judflrment- 
seat  of  Appius.  So  they  went  before  the  decemvir,  and  then  Claudius  said  that 
the  maiden  s  real  mother  had  been  his  slave ;  and  that  the  wife  of  Vlrginius,  hav- 
m^  no  children,  had  gotten  this  child  from  its  mother,  and  had  {H*esented  it  to 
Vu^g^ius  as  her  own.  This  he  would  prove  to  Vimnius  himself  as  soon  as  he 
should  return  to  Rome ;  meanwhile  it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  the  master 
dkould,  m  the  interval,  keep  possession  of  his  slave.  The  friends  of  the  maiden 
answered,  that  her  father  was  now  absent  in  the  commonwealth's  service ;  they 
would  send  him  word,  and  within  two  dsys  he  would  be  in  Rome.  <*  Let  the 
cause,"  they  said,  <^wait  only  so  long.  The  law  declares  expressly,  that  in  all 
cases  like  this,  every  one  shall  be  considered  free  till  he  be  proved  a  slave. 
Therefore  the  maiden  ou^ht  to  be  left  with  her  friends  till  the  day  of  trial.  Put 
not  her  fair  fame  in  penl  by  giving  up  a  free-bom  maiden  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  whom  she  knows  not."  But  Appius  said,  "  Truly,  I  know  the  law  of  which 
you  speak,  and  I  hold  it  just  and  good,  for  it  was  I  myself  who  enacted  it.  But 
this  maiden**  cannot  in  any  case  be  free ;  she  belongs  either  to  her  father  or  to 
her  master.  Now  as  her  father  is  not  here,  who  but  her  master  can  have  any 
ttUe  to  her  ?  Wherefore  let  M.  Claudius  keep  her  till  L.  Virginius  come,  and  let 
him  give  sureties  that  he  will  brinff  her  forth  before  my  judgment-seat  when  the 
cause  shall  be  tried  between  them. '  But  then  there  came  forward  the  maiden's 
uncle,  P.  Numitorius,  and  Icilius,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed ;  and  they  spoke 
so  loudly  against  the  sentence,  that  the  multitude  began  to  be  roused,  and  Ap- 
phis  feared  a  tumult.  So  he  said,  that  for  the  sake  of  L.  Virginius,  and  of  the 
r^hts  of  fathers  over  their  children,  he  would  let  the  cause  wait  till  the  next 
day ;  *'  but  then,"  he  said,  "  if  Virginius  does  not  appear,  I  tell  Icilius  and  his 
£dlowB,  that  I  will  support  the  laws  which  I  have  made,  and  their  violence  shall 
not  prevail  over  justice."  Thus  the  maiden  was  saved  for  the  time,  and  her 
fiiends  sent  off  in  haste  to  her  father,  to  bid  him  come  with  all  speed  to  Rome : 
and  they  gave  security  to  Claudius  that  she  should  appear  bemre  Appius  the 
next  day,  and  then  they  took  her  home  in  safety. 

The  messenger**  reached  the  camp  that  same  evening,  and  Virginius  obtained 
leave  of  absence  on  the  instant,  and  set  out  for  Rome  at  the  first  TirgiBiu  eanM    y 
watcli  of  the  night.     Appius  had  sent  off  also  to  his  colleagues,  »«-«^  »»»•««/. 
praying  them  not  to  let  Viiiginius  go :  but  his  message  came  too  late. 

*  livy,  III.  4S.  "  In  e*  que  in  pAtris  mana  sit,  nemluem  egM 

"  Livy,  m.  44.  et  seqq.  alitun  c  .li  dominut  possesaione  oedat.    Livy, 

*■  Cicero  callg  him  Dedmiu  ViiginioB.  De    III.  45. 

Kepublioft,  U.  87.                  •  "  Uvj,  IH.  4S. 
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Early  in  the  morning  Yirginius,'^  in  mean  attire»  like  a  suppliant,  led  his  daugh- 
jodnMot  er  Amha.  ^^  ^own  to  the  Forum ;  and  some  Roman  matrons,  and  a  great 
^n^jptm^Sai  compauj  of  fHends,  went  with  him.  He  appealed  to  all  the  peo- 
toB^nMtoi/  pie  for  their  aid ;  "  for  this,"  said  he,  **  is  not  my  cause  only,  but 
the  cause  of  all."  So  also  spoke  Icilius ;  and  the  mothers  who 
followed  Virffinius  stood  and  wept,  and  their  tears  moved  the  people  even  more 
than  his  words.  But  Appius  heeded  nothing  but  his  own  wicked  passion ;  and 
before  Claudius  had  done  speaking,  without  suffering  Yirginius  to  reply,  he  hast- 
ened to  give  the  sentence.  That  sentence  adjuiged  the  maiden  to  be  considered 
as  a  slave  till  she  should  be  proved  to  be  free-bom ;  and  awarded  the  possession 
of  her  in  the  mean  while  to  her  master  Claudius.  Men  could  scarcely  believe 
that  they  heard  aright,  when  this  monstrous  defiance  of  all  law,  natural  and  civil, 
was  uttered  by  the  very  man  who  had  himself  enacted  the  contrary.  But  when 
Claudius  went  to  lay  hold  on  the  maiden,  then  the  women  who  stood  around  her 
wept  aloud,  and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  kept  him  off;  and  Yirgin- 
ius threatened  the  decenwir,  that  he  would  not  tamely  endure  so  great  a  wrong. 
Appius,  however,  had  brought  down  a  band  of  armed  patricians  with  him ;  and, 
strong  in  their  support,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to  make  the  crowd  give  way. 
Then  the  maiden  was  left  alone  before  his  judgment-seat,  till  her  father,  seeing 
there  was  no  other  remedy,  prayed  to  Appius  that  he  might  speak  but  one  word 
with  her  nurse  in  the  maiden's  hearing,  and  might  learn  whether  she  were  reallv 
his  child  or  no.  "  If  I  am  indeed  not  her  father,  I  shall  bear  her  loss  the  lighter. 
Leave  was  given  him,  and  he  drew  them  both  aside  with  him  to  a  spot  caUed 
afterwards  the  "  new  booths,"  for  tradition  kept  the  place  in  memory,  and  there 
he  snatched  a  knife  from  a  butcher,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  only  way,  my  chOd, 
to  keep  thee  free,"  and  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  heart.  Then  turning  to  Ap- 
pius, •«  On  thee,  and  on  thy  head,"  he  cried,  "  be  the  curse  of  this  blocS !"  In 
vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  seize  him :  he  forced  his  way  through  the  multitude, 
and  still  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  he  made  for  the  gates,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  city,  and  rode  to  the  camp  by  Tusculum. 

The  rest  may  be  told  more  briefly.  Icilius**  and  Numitorius  held  up  the  maid* 
Tuiiiauiiithi>eit  •  tb«  ®^'®  ^°^^  ^  '^^  peoplc,  aud  bade  them  see  the  bloody  work  of 
bS^^'rJ^  5ri»«»  the  decemvir's  passion.  A  tumult  arose,  and  the  people  gathered 
em  oron.  .^  ^^^^  Strength,  tlwit  the  patrician  friends  of  their  cause,  L.  Va- 
lerius and  M.  Horatius,  thought  that  the  time  for  action  was  come,  and  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  multitude.  Appius  and  his  lictors,  and  his  patrician 
satellites,  were  overborne  by  force,  and  Appius,  fearing  for  his  life,  covered  hb 
face  with  his  robe,  and  fled  into  a  house  that  was  hard  by.     In  vain  did  his  col- 

3e,  Oppius,  hasten  to  the  Forum  to  support  him ;  he  found  the  people  al- 
^  triumphant,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  call  together  the  senate. 
The  senators  met,  with  little  feeling  for  the  decemvirs,  but  with  an  extreme  dread 
of  a  new  secession  of  the  commons,  and  a  restoration  of  the  sacred  laws,  and  of 
the  hated  tribuneship. 

The  secession,  however,  could  not  be  prevented.  Yirginius"  had  arrived  at 
ru  of  Aickiw  camp,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  in  their  ordinary 
■MH«fa!?^R«iii»  JS  dress.  His  bloody  knife,  the  blood  on  his  own  face  and  body, 
•ooopiM  ArantiM.  ^^^  ^^^  strauge  slght  of  so  many  imarmed  citizens  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  instantly  drew  a  crowd  about  him  :  he  told  his  story,  and  called  on 
his  fellow-soldiers  to  avenge  him.  One  common  feeling  possessed  them  all: 
they  called  to  arms,  pulled  up  their  standards,  and  began  to  march  to  Rome. 
The  authority  of  the  decemvirs  was  wholly  at  an  end ;  the  army  entered  the 
eity ;  as  they  passed  along  the  streets,  they  called  upon  the  commons  to  assert 
their  liberties  and  create  their  tribunes ;  they  then  ascended  the  Aventine,  and 
iihere,  in  their  own  proper  home  and  city,  they  established  themselves  in  arms. 

"Ii7y,m.47,etMqq.         •  » livy,  m.  48, 49.         •  "Llvy,in.50. 
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When  deputies  from  the  senate  were  sent  to  ask  them  what  thej  wanted,  the 
soldiers  shouted  that  they  would  give  no  answer  to  any  one  but  to  L.  Valerius 
and  M.  Horatius.  Meanwhile,  Virginius  persuaded  them  to  elect  ten  tribunes  to 
act  as  their  leaders ;  and  accordingly  ten  were  created,  who  took  the  name  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  but  designed  to  change  it,  ere  long,  for  that  of  tribunes 
of  the  commons. 

The  army  near  Fidens  was  also  in  motion.*^  Icilius  and  Numitorius  had  ei- 
cited  it  by  goin^  to  the  camp,  and  spreading  the  stoirof  the  mis-  Th«a»yft««niMi 
erable  fate  of  Virginia.  The  soldiers  rose,  put  aside  the  decemvirs  ^"^^ 
who  commanded  them,  and  were  ready  to  follow  Icilius.  He  advised  them  to 
create  ten  tribunes,  as  had  been  done  by  the  other  army ;  and  this  having  been 
effected,  they  marched  to  Rome,  and  joined  their  brefl^ren  on  the  Aventine. 
The  twenty  tribunes  then  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  act  for  the  rest,  and 
waited  a  while  for  the  message  of  the  senate. 

Delays,  however,  were  interposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  patricians.    Had  the 


long  I 

to  be  null  and  void,  and  by  its  mere  decree  took  away  from  L.  Oinna  his  consal- 
ship,  and  caused  another  to  be  appointed  in  his  room.  But  the  patricians  were 
unwilling  to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  imperium  mereljr  to  give  a  triumph  to  the 
plebeians ;  and  the  decemvirs,  encouraged  by  this  feehng,  refused  themselves  to 
resign.  The  commons,  however,  were  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  finding  that 
nothing  was  done  to  satisfy  them,  they  quitted  the  Aventine,"  on  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Duilius,  not,  however,  we  may  presume,  without  leaving  it  guarded  by  a 
sufficient  garrison,  marched  in  military  array  through  the  city,  passed  out  of  it 

Sr  the  Cofline  gate,  and  established  themselves  once  more  on  the  Sacred  Hill, 
en,  women,  and  children,  all  of  the  plebeians  who  could  find  any  means  to  fol- 
low them,  left  Rome  also  and  joined  their  countrymen.  Again  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  nation  was  threatened ;  again  the  patricians,  then:  clients,  and 
their  slaves,  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  whole  Roman  people. 

Then  the  patricians  yielded,  and  the  decemvirs  agreed  to  resign."  Valerias 
and  Horatius  went  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  listened  to  the  demands  ^  j,„„„^  „j^ 
of  the  commons.  These  were,  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship  Md  tu  toaaaam  w 
and  of  the  right  of  appeal,  together  with  a  full  indemnity  for  the 
authors  and  instigators  of  the  secession.  All  this  the  deputies  acknowledged 
should  have  been  granted  even  without  the  askm^ ;  but  there  was  one  demand 
of  a  fiercer  sort.  "  These  decemvirs,'*  said  Icilius  m  the  name  of  the  commons, 
"are  public  enemies,  and  we  will  have  them  die  the  death  of  such.  Give  them 
up  to  us,  that  the^  may  be  burnt  with  fire."  The  friends  of  the  commons  had 
met  this  fate  withm  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  and  certainly  not  for  greater 
crimes ;  but  a  people,  if  violent,  is  seldom  unrelenting ;  twenty-four  hours 
brought  the  Athenians  to  repent  of  their  cruel  decree  against  the  Mytilenseans ; 
and  a  few  words  from  Valerius  and  Horatius,  men  whom  they  could  fully  trusty 
made  the  Roman  commons  forego  their  thirst  for  sudden  and  extraordinary 
vengeance.  The  demand  for  the  blood  of  the  decemvirs  was  withdrawn :  so 
the  senate  acceded  to  all  that  was  required :  the  decemvirs  solemnly  resigned 
their  power,  and  the  commons  returned  to  Rome.  They  occupied  the  Aventine 
as  before,"  and  thither  the  pontifex  maximus  was  sent  by  the  senate  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes ;  but  they  occupied  more  than  the  Aven- 
tine ;  they  required  some  security  that  the  terms  of  the  peace  should  be  duly 
kept  with  them ;  and  accordingly  now,  as  in  the  disputes  at)out  the  Publilian  law^ 
they  were  allowed  also  to  take  possession  of  the  Capitol.'* 

«Iivy,IIL61.  »Iivy,ni.64. 

"  liyv,  III.  62.  **  Cioero  pro  Comelio.  L  Fnffment. 

»Iivy;in.6a,58. 
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In  the  comitia  on  the  Aventine  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons  irere  elected, 
iiM«ta«fMiM>«aDd  amongst  whom  were  Virginius,  Icilins,  Numitorius,  C.  Sicinius,  a 
oiMMnii.  descendant  of  one  of  the  original  tribunes  created  on  the  Sacred 

Hilly  and  M.  Duilius.  Then  the  commons  were  assembled  on  the  spot  afterwards 
called  the  Flammian  Meadows,"  outside  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  just  bei> 
low  the  Capitol ;  and  there  L.  Icilius  proposed  to  them  the  solemn  ratification 
of  the  indemnity  for  the  secession  already  agreed  to  by  the  senate.  The  consent 
of  the  commons  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law ;  and  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, Duilius  proposed  to  the  commons  that  they  should  accept  another  measure, 
already  sanctioned  by  the  patricians,  the  election  of  two  supreme  magistrates  in 
the  place  of  the  decemvirs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sentence.  It  is 
remarkable  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  these  magistrates  were  called  consulsy" 
their  old  title,  up  to  this  period,  having  been  praetors  or  captains-general.  Con- 
sul signifies  merely  "colleague,"  one  who  acts  with  others;  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  that  ho  should  be  one  of  two  only,  and,  therefore,  the  name  is  not 
equivalent  to  duumvir.  And  its  indefinitenesa  seems  to  confirm  Kiebuhr's  opin- 
ion, that  the  exact  number  of  these  supreme^magistrates  was  not  yet  fully  agreed 
upon,  and  that  the  appointment  of  two  only,  in  the  present  instance,  was  merely 
a  provisional  imitation  of  the  old  prs&torship,  till  the  future  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion should  be  finally  settled.  Thus,  as  the  commons  had  recovered  their  trib- 
unes, so  the  patricians  had  again  then:  two  magistrates  with  the  imperium  of  the 
former  praetors,  limited,  as  that  of  tlve  prsetors  had  been,  by  the  right  of  appeal ; 
but  the  final  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  orders  to  each  other  was 
reserved  for  after  discussion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  form  of  the  old  govern- 
ment was  once  again  restored,  and  two  patrician  magistrates  were  elected  with 
supreme  power ;  but  an  important  change  was  established,  that  these  two  were 
both  freely  chosen  by  the  centuries,  whereas  one  had  hitherto  been  appointed 
by  the  burghers  in  their  curis,  and  had  only  been  appomted  by  the  centuries 
afterwards 

The  ref  Ait  of  the  election  sufficiently  showed  that  it  was  a  free  one.  The 
new  magistrates,  the  first  two  consuls,  properly  spealdng,  of  Roman  hbtory,  were 
L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius ;  and  the  executive  government,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Brutus  and  Poplicola,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men  devoted 
to  the  rights  of  their  country  rather  than  to  the  ascendency  of  their  order. 

"  livy,  III.  64.  and  oolonios  of  a  later  period,  whose  office  wae 

"  Zonaras,  VII.  19.  It  may  be  obeerved  that  analc^oaa  to  that  of  the  oonsola  at  Bcme»  w«rt 
the  two  Bupreme  xnagiBtrates  in  the  municipia    calleddaomTirL 
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INTEBNAL  HISTOBY— CONSTITnTION  OF  THS  TEAS  IM)»— VALERIAN  LAWS,  AHIB 
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**  The  seven  yean  that  followed  are  a  revcdationary  period,  the  events  of  whioh  we  do  not  tnd 
gatislkctorily  ezplidned  bj  the  hifttoriana  of  the  time?^— Hailajc,  Middle  A^es,  Vol.  II.  p.  i68. 


Wx  read  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  from  the 

beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  annab ;  ■>. i^.f.^^y^^ 

poHtical  questions,  military  operatbns,  what  was  said  in  the  sen*  -^^^  !>»*«>• 
ate  and  the  Forum,  what  was  done  in  battle  against  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians, 
all  is  related  with  the  full  details  of  contemporarj  history.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  appearances  so  imposing  should  have  deceived  many ;  that  the  Roman  his- 
tory should  have  been  regarded  as  a  subject  which  might  be  easily  and  com- 
pletely mastered.  But  if  we  press  on  any  part  this  show  of  knowledge,  it  yields 
before  us,  and  comes  to  nothmg.  Nownere  is  this  more  manifest  than  in  the 
story  of  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  decemvirate.  What  is  related 
of  these  times  is  indistinct,  meagre,  and  scarcely  intelli^ble ;  but  scattered  frag- 
ments of  information  have  been  preserved  along  with  it,  which,  when  carefully 
studied,  enable  us  to  restore  the  outline  of  very  important  events ;  and  these, 
when  thus  brought  forward  to  the  light,  afford  us  the  means  of  correcting  or 
completing  what  may  be  called  the  mere  surface-view  contiuned  in  the  common 
narrative.  The  lines,  hitherto  invisible,  being  so  made  conspicuous,  a  totaUy  dif- 
ferent figure  is  presented  to  us ;  its  proportions  and  character  are  all  altered,  and 
we  find  that,  without  this  discovery,  while  we  fancied  ourselves  in  possession  of 
the  true  resemblance,  we  should,  in  fact,  have  been  mistaking  the  unequal  pillars 
of  the  ruin  for  the  original  form  of  the  perfect  building. 

The  common  narrative  of  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs  omitted,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  important  fact  that  the  commons  in  that  revolution  oocu-  conaUtattHiof  tiM7«« 
pied  the  Capitol.  It  mentions,'  however,  that  the  two  ]>opular  '^' 
leaders,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  appointed  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  they  passed  several  laws  for  the  better  confirmation  of 
the  public  liberty,  without  experiencing  any  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
patricians.  In  fact,  the  popular  cause  was  so  triumphant  that  all,  and  more 
than  all,  of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian  law  were  now  effected;  and  a  new 
constitution  was  formed,  by  which  it  was  attempted  at  once  to  unite  the  two 
orders  of  the  state  more  closely  together,  and  to  set  them  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality. 

In  the  first  place,  the  old  laws  for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  were  con- 
firmed afresh,  and  received  a  stronger  sanction.    Whoever,  while 


HM  ValnrlaB  Uwi. 


presiding  at  the  comitia,*  should  allow  the  election  of  any  magis- 
trate, with  no  right  of  appeal  from  his  sentences,  should  be  outlawed,  and  might 
be  l^ed  by  any  one  with  impunity.  This  was  the  law  proposed  and  passed  by 
Valerius ;  but  even  this,  as  we  shsSi  see  presently,  did  not  content  the  commons : 
they  required  and  carried  a  still  stronger  measure.    A  second  Valerian  law*  for^ 

>  livT,  m.  55.    DionyuQfl,  XL  45.  neret.   livv  III.  55.   Dionyaioa  describes  this 

•livy, m.  55.  kw  correcUj.    He  oaUs  it  i^Air  KtX€^wTm  rvdc 

*  Qnod  tribntim  plebes  Jossisset  populom  te-    M  ro0  i^iin  rtBirrat  i»  ruU  fvXtTiKaU  UtX1|etmt^ 
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mally  acknowledged  the  commons  of  Rome  to  be  the  Roman  people ;  a  Plebisci* 
tum,  or  decree  of  the  commons,  was  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  people  :  so  it  is 
expressed  in  the  annalists ;  but  Niebuhr  supposes  that  there  was  a  restriction  on 
this  power  of  which  the  annalists  were  ignorant ;  namelj,  that  the  plebiscitum 
should  have  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  assembly  of  the 
curiae.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  not  made  the 
sole  legislative  authority  in  the  commonwealth ;  what  was  intended  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  to  recognize  its  national  character ;  its  resolutions  or 
decrees,*  where  not  directly  interfered  with  by  another  power  equally  sovereign, 
were  to  embrace  not  the  commons  only,  but  the  whole  nation.  In  the  same 
way,  in  the  later  constitution,  the  senate  was  not  all-powerful ;  it  could  not  le^- 
late  alone,  and  its  decrees  were  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  negative  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  but  no  one  doubted  that  its  authority  extended  over  the  whole  people, 
and  not  over  the  members  of  its  own  order  only.  And  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  position  in  which  the  Valerian  law  placed  the  assembly  of  the  tribes. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  express  testimony  of  the  annals  from  which  Livy  and 
iNviti«or«uuMiii*.  Dionysius  compiled  their  narratives!  But  we  are  warranted  in 
m!^^ti»trt*!;^irtb«  saying  that  the  revolution  did  not  stop  here.  Other  and  deeper 
patridmndoonunoia.  changcs  werc  cflfected ;  but  they  lasted  so  short  a  time,  that  their 
memory  has  almost  vanished  out  of  the  records  of  history.  The  assembly  of 
the  tribes  had  been  put  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  centuries,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  followed  out  in  the  equal  division  of  all  the  magistracies  of  the  state 
between  the  patricians  and  the  commons.  Two  supreme  magistrates,'  invested 
with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and  discharging  also  those  important  duties 
which  were  afterwards  perK>rmed  by  the  censors,  were  to  be  chosen  every  year, 
one  from  the  patricians,  and  the  other  from  the  commons.  Ten  tribunes  of  the 
soldiers,*  or  decemviri,  chosen  five  from  the  patricians  and  five  from  the  com- 
mons, were  to  command  the  armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the 
patricians ;  while  ten  tribunes  of  the  commons,  also  chosen  in  equal  proportions 
from  both  orders,  were  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  commons.  And  as  pa- 
tricians were  thus  admitted  to  the  old  tribuneship,  so  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes* 
were  henceforth,  like  those  of  the  centuries,  to  be  held  under  the  sanctionis  of 
augury,  and  nothing  could  be  determined  in  them  if  the  auspices  were  imfavora- 
ble.  Thus  the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  fully  equal  to  one  another ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually  distinct ;  for  at  this  very  mo- 
ment' the  whole  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  the  decemvirs  received  the  solemn 
sanction  of  the  people,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  the 
last  tables  which  declared  the  marriage  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to  be  un- 
lawful. 

There  being  thus  an  end  of  all  exclusive  magistracies^  whether  patrician  or 
Hontuo  and  Diiiiiu  plebeian ;  and  all  ma^strates  being  now  recognized  as  actmg  in 
"•'^  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the  persons  of  all  were  to  be  re- 

96piovt,  arravt  KtivOai  Tiafiatoti  i(  fffov,  ri^v  a^ri^v  represent  the  whole  nation,  ond  not  only  one 

Sx^vrai  Hva^iv  roit  iv  rati  Xoxtnviv  iKK\ncfais  Bin^e  order  of  men. 

TtBueo^ivoiif  XI.  45.     Now  we  know  that  at  ^THodoras,  XII.  25. 

this  time  laws  pused  by  the  oomitia  of  centu-  *  Diodorns,  XII.  25.    ^ha  al^sicSai  inn^Px^S 

lies  were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  iityloras  ixovnt  i^owtaf  rHv  xarH  96X19  ifix*^ 

senate,  and.  therefore,  laws  passed  by  the  tribes  tup,  xal  ti4tws  hirdpxttv  dlo»d  ^XaKas  r^s  tAv 

most  equally  have  required  it.  iroXirSv  iXoBtpUs.    This  description  does  no% 

*  Compare  the  difference  between  a  resolution  suit  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  and  the  ex- 

or  an  order  of  the  house  of  conmions  (although  pression,  rfjs  rdp  mXirtiv  iXndtplatf  instead  of 

that  body  cannot  legislate  without  the  consent  rifi  To}f  %ov  iXtvetptas^  seems  to  show  that  the 

of  the  house  of  lords  and  the  king)  and  the  patricians  or  bui^hers  were  intended  rather 

eanons  of  a  synod  of  the  clergy.    A  law  which  than  the  commons. 

should  enact  that  **  quod  derus  jussisset  popu-  '  Zonaras,  VII.  19.    He  mentions  the  fiust 

lam  teneret"  need  not  give  to  a  synod  tlie  ex-  without  its  connection ;  but  it  seems  to  me  ez- 

elusive  ri^ht  of  making  laws  ^  it  would  dsserve  tremely  valuable,  towards  confirming  the  view 

its  name  if  it  merely  placed  it  on  a  level  with  of  all  tneso  arrangements  which  is  given  in  this 

t)ie  house  of  commons ;  if  it  empowered  it  to  history. 

•  Diodorus,  XII.  2d.    livy,  III.  67. 
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garded  as  equally  sacred.  Thus  the  consul  Horatius  proposed  and  carried  a  law 
which  declared,  that  whoever  harmed  any  tribune  of  the  commons^  any  sedile, 
any  judge,  or  any  decemvir,  should  be  outlawed  and  accursed  ;*  that  any  man 
might  slay  him,  and  that  all  his  property  should  be  confiscated  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  Another  law  was  passed  by  M.  Duilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  carrying 
the  penalties  of  the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater  height  against  any  magbtrate  who 
should  either  neglect  to  have  new  magistrates  appointed  at  the  end  of  the  jear,^* 
or  who  should  create  them  without  giving  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  sen- 
tence. Whosoever  violate  either  of  these  provisions  was  to  be  burned  alive,  as  a 
public  enemy. 

Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decrees  of  the  senate  from  being  tampered 
with  by  the  patricians,  Horatius  and  Valerius  began  the  practice"  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
of  having  them  carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the  Aventine,  ^^  ^  t**>vu  •< 
and  there  laid  up  under  the  care  of  the  sediles  of  the  commons. 

This  complete  revolution  was  conducted  chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by  the  two 
consuls,  and  by  M.  Duilius.  Of  the  latter  we  should  wish  to  have  Th,^j,^,adi.wM 
some  further  knowledge;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  history,  in  which  i»inp*fc*thi*M2! 
we  can  only  judge  of  the  man  from  his  public  measures,  instead 
of  being  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  merit  of  hb  measures  from  our 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  man.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
new  constitution  attempted  to  obtain  objects  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet 
come,  which  were  regarded  rather  as  a  triumph  of  a  party,  than  as  called  for  by 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Roman  constitution  of 
306  was  as  short-lived  as  Simon  de  Montfort's  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  as  some 
of  the  strongest  measures  of  the  long  parliament.  An  advantage  pursued  too 
far  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  war,  is  apt  to  end  in  a  repulse. 

As  yet,  however,  at  Rome,  the  tiae  of  the  popular  cause  was  at  full  flood,  for 
the  decemvirs  were  still  unpunished,  and  the  fresh  memory  of  ^^  ti„„„t^fA,^» 
their  crimes  excited  a  universal  desire  for  vengeance.  Virginius  gj^j^  tu  kJZ 
singled  out  Appius  and  impeached  him  ;'*  but  Appius,  with  the 
inherent  pride  of  his  family,  scorned  the  thought  of  submission,  and  appeared  m 
the  Fonun  with  such  a  band  of  the  young  patricians  around  him,  that  he  seemed 
more  likely  to  repeat  the  crimes  of  his  decemvirate  than  to  solicit  mercy  for  them. 
But  the  tide  was  not  yet  to  be  turned,  and  Appius  only  hastened  hb  own  ruin. 

*  See  this  memorable  law  in  livy,  III.  65.  transferred  to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  theb 

*'  Qui  tribanis  plebis,  ndilibas,  jadidbnsi  de-  name  of  jndioes,  which  they  are  allowed  by 

eemvlris  nocnisset,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  es-  livy  himself  to  have  borne  afterwards  (see  also 

set,  fiunilia  ad  sedem  Cereris  liberl  libeneqne  Ooero,  de  Legibus,  III.  4),  took  its  oxigin  from 

▼enum  iret.^^     The   different  interpretations  tiiis  period. 

dven  to  the  words  *' jndicibus,  decemviris,*'  in  I  may  add,  also,  that  the  supposition  thai 
this  passage,  are  well  known.  Niebuhr  under-  there  were  to  be  ten  tribunes  or  the  soldiers 
stands  the  latter  nearlr  as  I  do,  but  the  "  ju-  and  as  manv  tribunes  of  the  commons,  would 
dioes*^  he  considers  to  nave  been  the  centum-  agree  with  tne  otherwise  pnzading  statement  of 
▼in.  But  the  order  of  the  words  is,  I  think,  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  S  25,  *^  that  thera 
decisive  against  this  last  notion :  the  centum-  were  sometimes  twenty  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
viri  never  could  have  been  mentioned  betyveen  diers,"  for  the  two  triouneships  must,  under 
the  ndiles  and  decemviri.  Whereas,  aooordinff  the  constitution  of  806,  have  so  resembled  each 
to  my  interpretation,  the  two  old  plebeian  of-  other  in  many  important  points,  tliat  they  may 
flees  are  mentioned  flrst,  and  then  the  two  new  easQy  have  been  represented  as  one  magistrnsy. 
ofllces  which  they  were  thenceforward  to  share,  *I^^  ^^*  ^*  Biodoros,  XII.  25.  livy 
those  of  judge  or  consul,  and  of  decemvir,  or  tayt,  "l^igo  et  capite  puniretur;"  Piodoms, 
tribone  of  the  soldiers.  Livy  himself  informs  more  correctly,  ^Awrat  KaraMavBi^vat,  The  con- 
ns that  there  were  some  who  had  extended  this  nection  of  this  law  with  that  mysterious  story 
law  to  the  patrician  magistrates,  and  who  ez-  of  the  burning  alive  of  nine  tribunes,  for  not 
phoned  the  ^*  jndioes*'  as  I  have  done ;  but  he  providing  suooeesors  for  themselves  in  their 
objects  that  judex,  as  applied  to  the  consul,  was  office  (see  Valerius  Maximus,  VI.  8,  S  2,  and  note 
the  Uter  title,  and  that  the  consul  at  this  time  89  to  chap.  XIU.  of  this  history),  cannot  but 
was  called  pnetor.  To  which  the  reply  is  easy :  strike  every  one ;  the  due,  however,  only  goes 
that  according  to  Zonaras,  who  derived  his  ma-  &r  enough  to  excite  onrioeity,  but  will  not  en 
terials  from  ^on  Cassius,  the  consuls  ceated  to  able  u  \  to  satisfy  it. 
be  called  pnetors  at  this  very  time,  and  were  ^*  Livy»  HI.  55. 
now  flrst  called  consuls  or  coltoagues ;  and  it  is  ^  I^vy,  III.  66. 
veiy  likely  that  their  military  power,  being 
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Yirginius  refused  to  admit  the  adcnsed  to  bail,  unless  he  could  prove"  before  a 
judge  duly  appointed  to  try  this  previous  issue,  *'  that  he  had  not,  in  a  question 
of  personal  freedom,  assumed  that  the  presumption  was  in  favor  of  slavery ;  in 
having  adjudged  Vu-ginia  to  be  regarded  as  a  slave  till  she  was  proved  frc^,  in- 
stead of  regarding  her  as  entitled  to  her  freedom,  till  she  was  proved  a  slave." 
Appius  dared  not  have  this  issue  tried ;  he  only  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  the 
colleagues  of  Yirginius,  to  save  him  from  being  cast  into  prison ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  interpose,'^  he  appealed  to  the  people.  The  meaning  of  this  appeal 
was,  that  he  refused  to  go  before  the  judge  as  Yirginius  had  proposed,  and  sub* 
mitted  his  whole  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  of  centu- 
ries. This  he  might  legally  do ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his  refusal  to  have  the 
question  of  fact,  as  to  ms  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Yirginia,  tried  before  a  judge, 
enabled  Yirginius  to  assume  his  guilt  as  certain.  But  bail  was  not  to  be  given 
to  notorious  criminals :  it  was  thus  that  Eseso  had  defrauded  justice,  and  Appius 
would  certainly  fly  from  Rome  before  his  trial,  unless  he  were  secured  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  Accordingly,  Yirginius  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
there  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

But  that  judgment  he  never  lived  to  undergo.  Livy  chose  to  believe  that  he 
Hh  dMHi  tofon  hk  Idlled  himself,"  despairing  of  the  event  of  the  trial.  Another  ac- 
^"^  count  implies,  that  it  was  the  accusers,  and  not  the  accused,  who 

feared  to  trust  to  the  decision  of  the  centuries ;  the  tribunes,  it  was  said,  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison."  It  would  be  painful  to  believe  th^t  so  great 
a  criminal,  like  the  dictator  Caesar,  was  not  executed,  but  murdered ;  yet  the 
utter  uncertainty  of  a  trial  before  the  centuries,  where  so  many  other  points  were 
sure  to  be  considered  besides  the  fact  of  the  criminal's  guilt,  and  the  strange  lat- 
itude allowed  by  the  Romans  to  their  magistrates  on  the  plea  of  the  public  safety, 
render  it  not  improbable  that  the  tribunes  dealt  with  Appius  as  Cicero  treated 
the  accomplices  of  Catilina  in  the  very  same  prison.     Cicero's  conduct  on  that 

"  '*  Ni  judlcom  dioes  te  ab  Hbertate  in  8ervi>  oonstitatioii,  the  act  of  one  tribune  ooold  sol 
totem oontra leges vindioiBenondediBse, in vin-  be  stopped  oy  another:  in  other  words,  thai 
eula  te  dud  jooeo."  Livy,  HI.  66.  Niebuhr  the  ordinary  rule  of  Roman  law,  **  mellor  est 
rejects  the  reading  '*  jndicem  diees^^  as  nonsense,  conditio  prohibentis,"  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
and  corrects  *' judioem  dooet.^^  I  should  lajr  lit-  tribunes,  at  this  time  reversed.  The  words  are 
tie  stress  on  the  authority  of  our  MSS.  of  Uyy,  lAw  ii  ol  d^ftapx^t  m^  cvn^tavOn  irpit  i\\^\enuK4- 
which  are  all  extremely  corrupt ;  but  in  this  in-  ptot  ttvt  rdv  ivA  pinv  ndntvov  p^h  KuXtfcvdai ,  XII. 
stance  the  common  reading  is  supported  by  the  25.  Wesseling  and  the  other  interpreters  under- 
similar  expression  ^*  diem  dicere*^  and  the  term  stand  rdv  <lwf  fiioov  xp^vovt  "  in  the  interval,*' 
"  condictio,"  quA  **  actor  adversario  denuntiabat  which  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  good  Greek 
Qt  ad  judicem  capiendnm  die  XXX  adesset.*'  nor  sense.  I  am  inclined  to  read  r^  iva  pinw 
Gains,  IV.  $  18.  ^*  Ki  judicem  dices"  signiflea,  «c(4umiv,  **  the  matter  that  was  between  them :" 
**  Unless  thou  wilt  give  me  notice  to  come  be-  **  If  the  tribunes  should  disagree,  they  had  au- 
fore  a  judge  with  thee,  to  have  this  issue  tried."  thority  in  the  matter  that  was  disputed  betv^een 

For  the  matter  of  the  transaction  itself  it  may  them,  so  as  not  to  be  restrained  oy  the  veto  of 

be  observed,  that  the  judge  would  have  had  to  their  colleagues."    But  I  am  not  yet  satisfied 

tiy  simply  the  Question  oi&ct,  whether  Appius  that  this  is  the  complete  restoration  of  the  paa- 

had  given  vinoici®,  or  possession,  in  favor  of  saflw. 

slavery  or  not    And  it  was  manifest  that  if  the  ^  I^vy,  III.  68. 

Judge  found  against  Appius  on  this  issue,  such  *  Bionysius^  XI.  46.    "  This,"  he  says,  '<  waa 

a  verdict  would  have  weighed  strongly  against  the  general  opmion."    &f  pih  ^  tQv  ir«XXAv  hw^- 

him  at  his  trial  before  the  centuries.    On  the  Airi/'ic  fv.    He  must  have  <»pied  this  from  soma 

other  hand,  Appius  wished  to  reserve  his  whole  annalist,  although  the   oldest  annalist  could 

ease  for  the  j^dgm^t  of  the  centuries;  for  know  as  little  as  Dionyuus  of  the  public  opin- 

there,  as  he  well  knew,  the  issue  tried  was  far  Ion  of  the  times  of  the  decemvirs.   Perhaps  the 

less  narrow,  and  the  sentence  would  depend,  statement  came  from  the  memorials  of  the  Clau- 

not  on  the  evidence  as  to  a  particular  fiu^  but  dian  £unily,  which  would  naturally  be  glad  to 

on  the  general  impreijaion  produced  on  the  impute  such  a  crime  to  the  hated  tribunes, 

minds  of  the  audience  by  the  speakers  on  either  But  that  Appius  was  put  to  death  in  prison,  is 

side ;  and  to  produce  tms  impression  the  feel-  also  the  account  given  by  the  author  of  tlie  lit- 

ings  and  interests  of  the  judges  were  freely  ap-  tie  work.  **  De  Viris  Illustribus ;"  and  it  is  sta- 

pcwled  to,  so  that  the  greatest  criminal  nught  ted  positively  as  a  point  which  was  not  doubted, 

nope  to  be  aoquitted,  if  his  eloquence  and  the  And  if  this  work  waa  compiled,  as  Borgheai  and 

influence  of  his  friends  were  sufficiently  pow-  Niebnhr  believe,  from  the  inscriptions  at  the 

erful.  base  of  the  statues  in  the  forum  of  Augustua^  it 

'^  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Diodo-  may  be  supposed  to  express  the  prevaifing  opinr 

rua  would  appear  to  intimate,  that,  by  the  new  Ion  in  the  Augustan  age* 
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occasion  was  sanctioned  by  Cato,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  senate ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  crimes  of  Appius  were  neither  less  fl^rant,  nor  less  notorious,  than 
those  of  Cethegns  and  Lentulus.  ^ 

Another  of  the  decemvirs,  Spnrius  Oppius,"  underwent  a  similar  fate.  He 
was  particularly  odious,  because  he  had  been  left  with  Appius  in  rat*  of  th*  otw  d*. 
the  goremment  of  the  city,  while  the  other  deoemyirs  were  abroad  *•"'** 
with  the  legions ;  and  because  he  had  been  a  faithful  imitator  of  his  colleague's 
tyranny.  His  most  obnoxious  crime  was  his  haTing  cruelly  and  wantonly 
scourged  an  old  and  distinguished  soldier,  for  no  ofifence,  as  it  was  said,  whatso- 
ever. Bail,  therefore,  was  refused  to  him  also ;  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
there  died  before  his  trial  came  on,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  or  his 
own.  The  other  decemvirs,*'  and  M.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed  Virginia  as  his 
slave,  were  all  allowed  to  give  bail,  or  to  escape  before  sentence  was  executed ; 
and  accordingly  they  all  fled  from  Bome,  and  went  into  exile.  Their  property, 
as  well  as  that  of  Appius  and  Oppius,  was  confiscated  and  sold  at  the  temple  of 
Ceres. 

From  this  point  the  reaction  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Vengeance  having 
been  satisfied,  compassion  arose  in  its  place ;  the  patricians  seemed  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
the  weaker  party,  and  any  further  proceedings  against  them  were  <«««  tke  popniv 
received  with  aversion,  as  a  generous  spirit  cannot  bear  to  strike  "* 
an  enemy  on  the  ground.  Accordinffly,  there  seems  from  this  moment  to  have 
oeen  a  division  amongst  the  popular  leaders ;  some  thinking  that  they  had  done 
enough,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  new  constitution,  nothing  was 
so  much  needed  as  conciliaticm ;  while  others  believed  that  the  patricians  would 
never  endure  an  equal  government,  and  that  it  was  the  truest  wisdom,  as  they 
had  once  fallen,  to  keep  them  down  forever.  As  far  as  we  can  discern  any  thinff 
of  individual  character  amid  the  darkness  oi  these  times,  the  two  consuls  and  M. 
Duilius  were  of  the  former  of  these  two  opinions ;  L.  Icilius  and  L.  Trebonius 
were  of  the  latter. 

The  state  required,  as  Duilius  thought,  a  general  amnesty ;  and  accordingly  he 
declared"  that  he  would  stop  any  further  political  prosecutions;  DdiiMitoptaBAathOT 
that  he  would  allow  no  man  to  be  impeached,  nor  to  be  thrown  ^•••^*«- 
into  prison  as  unworthy  of  bail,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  With  the 
next  year,  as  he  hoped,  the  new  constitution  would  come  into  force,  and  then  the 
liberty  of  the  commons,  and  the  peace  of  the  nation,  would  be  secured  forever. 

But,  as  far  as  appears,  the  patricians  observed  that  there  were  symptoms  <^  a 
turn  of  the  tide ;  and  they  hoped  for  better  things  than  to  be  xh*  aoMok  tak*  uw 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  constitution  of  Duilius.  The  two  consuls*'  KJ-  {£?  ^  '^'"^ 
went  out  to  battle  against  the  ^quians  and  the  Sabines,  and  re-  t^^ 
turned,  asserting  that  they  had  won  great  victories,  and  claiming  »»^ »*• 
the  honor  of  a  triumph.  No  doubt  the  boast  of  victories  in  that  plundering  war« 
fare  was  often  very  unsubstantial ;  but  in  thb  case  the  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  real  and  signal,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  wars  with 
them  fuMT  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards.  The  patricians,  however,  would 
grant  no  honor  to  consub  whom  they  regarded  as  traitors  to  their  order,  and  the 
triumphs  were  refused.  But  on  this  occasion  the  consuls  threw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  decided  popular  party ;  they  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  in  their  centuries,'*  and  there  L.  Icilius,  the  tribune,  with  the  consuls  sane- 

"  LiTj,  m.  68.  of  A  tribune,  and  it  is  said  that "  omnes  tribus 

"  lavy,  III.  68.    IHonysins,  XI.  46.  earn  roffatiOEiein  aooepemnt."     On  Ihe  other 

*  LiTj,  III»  69.  hand,  IHonysins  says  that  the  oonsnls  summon- 

*  livy,  III.  60-68.  ed  the  people  to  the  assembly,  and  the  tribunes 
**  It  is  not  dear  whether  the  vote  in  &yor  of  are  represented  as  seconding  their  representa- 

the  oonsnls'  triumph  was  passed  bj  the  oenta-  tion,  rather  thsn  originating  the  question  them- 

ries  or  by  the  trioes.    livy^s  expressions  sre|  selves.    mXAd  r^t  fiu^t  Kmnyof^ams,  wvpay* 

"tolit  ad  populum,"  not  ^^$d  MtmJ*  and  p€9€dvn»9  ahroit  r4y  initd^mv,    Al,  60.    Theae 

^  populi  jossu  tiinmphfttnm  est,^  not  ^^pUbk  oirenmstances  suit  best  the  oomitia  of  centuries, 

Jusao**'    z  at  tiia  vote  is  passed  on  the  motion  for  the  consuls  could  not  enter  the  dty  without . 
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tion,  moved  that  the  Roman  people,  bj  its  supreme  authoritj,  should  order  the 
consuls  to  triumph.  In  vain  did  the  patricians  oppose  the  motion  to  the  utmost : 
they  had  taken  up  an  ill-chosen  position,  and  the  reaction  here  availed  them 
nothing :  the  people  ordered  as  Icilius  proposed,  and  the  consuls  triumphed. 

This,  if  the  consular  Fasti  may  be  tnisteid,  took  place  in  August.  Again  the 
Qiowbfiimngthorai*  ^^^  closes  over  the  events  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we 
Miitoentieaipvty.  ^j^  q^^j  judffe  of  thcif  naturc  by  the  result.  The  reaction  grew 
stronger,  and  was  increased  by  all  the  inherent  strength  of  an  aristocracy,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  governments  so  long  as  it  retains  any  portion  of  its  original 
vigor.  The  patricians  were  determined  that  the  new  constitution  should  never 
take  effect ;  that  there  should  be  no  plebeian  consul,  and  no  plebeian  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers :  whether,  if  these  points  were  carried,  they  might  be  forced  also  to 
have  no  patrician  tribunes  of  the  commons,  they  cared  but  httle. 

To  meet  this  determination,  the  bolder  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  commons  re- 
S^STdSiSl  2*2."  ^^^^®^  '^*^  ^^®  magistrates  for  the  present  year  should  be  re-elect- 
bibanM!  **  "^  ed.  "  If  the  patricians  will  not  have  the  constitution/'  they  said, 
"  we  will  at  least  keep  matters  exactly  as  they  now  are ;  we  have  two  consuls 
whom  we  can  trust  to  the  death,  we  have  ten  true  and  zealous  tribunes,  the  lead- 
ers of  our  late  glorious  deliverance.  If  we  retain  these,  the  patricians  will  giun 
little  by  their  resistance."  But  here  again  the  division  in  the  popular  party  made 
itself  manifest :  the  consuls  shrunk  from  the  odium  of  re-electing  themselves; 
Duilius  was  equally  opposed  to  the  re-election  of  himself  and  his  nme  colleagues. 
The  lot' for  holding  the  comitiafor  the  election  of  the  new  tribunes  happened  to 
fall  to  him.  He  resolutely  refused"*  to  receive  votes  for  any  of  the  last  year's 
tribunes ;  and  as  many  of  the  voters  would  vote  for  no  other  candidate,  it  turned 
out  that  only  five  candidates  could  obtain  that  proportion  of  sufifrages  out  of  the 
whole  number,"*  which  was  required  to  constitute  the  legal  vote  of  a  tribe.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  sun  set,  he  pronounced  the  comitia  to  be  dissolved,  and  as 
all  elections  were  to  end  in  a  single  day,  he  declared"*  that  the  voting  for  tribunes 


laying  aside  their  imperinm,  and  so  ^ving  up 
their  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  woald  necessarily 
assemble  the  people  without  the  walls.  Besides, 
the  question  of  a  triumph  might  be  more  justly 
decided  by  the  people  in  the  military  array  of 
their  centuries  on  the  Campus  Martius,  than  by 
the  commons  in  their  tribes  in  the  Forum.  If 
Livy^s  expression,  ^^omnes  tribtu  rogationem 
aoceperunt,"  could  be  relied  upon,  it  would  go 
fer  to  prove  that  the  blending  of  the  system  of 
oentunes  with  that  of  tribes,  m  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  that  most  perplexing  question  of  Roman 
constitutional  history,  began  at  least  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  decemvirs,  and  probably  accom- 
panied the  admission  of  the  patridans  and  their 
clients  into  the  tribes.  Fifty  years  later,  in  the 
year  859,  Livy  speaks  of  the  '^prcerogativa  tri- 
Dus^"  and  the  "jure  vocata)  tribus,"  at  the  co- 
mitia of  centuries,  without  the  least  intimation 
that  the  system  implied  in  those  expressions 
was  then  of  recent  introduction.  See  Livy, 
V.  18. 

"  Livy,  III.  64.  "Cum  ex  veteribus  tribu- 
nis.  n^oret  uUius  se  rationem  habiturum." 

"  "  Cum  alii  candidati  tribus  non  explerent.^' 
'*Explero  tribun,"  and  "explere  ccnturiam," 
signify  the  obtaining  such  an  absolute  number 
of  votes  out  of  the  whole  number  contained  in 
the  tribe  or  century,  as  was  required  to  consti- 
tute its  Huflfrage :  for  if  the  votes  of  the  tribes 
were  divided  amongst  so  many  candidates,  that 
no  one  had  an  absolute  majority  of  the  whole 
tribe  in  his  &vor,  the  tribe  was  held  to  have 
Toted  for  no  one.  And  so  if  no  candidate  had 
an  absolute  nugority  of  the  whole  number  of 
tribes  in  hia  fiivor,  the  comitia  were  held  to 


have  voted  for  no  one,  and  there  was  no  legal 
return. 

••  There  is  much  difficulty  here  in  Livy's  nar- 
rative. After  saying  that  Duilius  dismissed  the 
assembly  when  only  five  tribunes  had  been 
elected,  and  that  he  would  not  go  on  with  the 
election  on  any  fhture  day,  "  concilium  dimisit, 
nee  deinde  comitiorum  causd  habnit,"  livy 
goes  on  as  follows,  "satisfactum  Icgi  aiebat, 
qu8B  numero  nusquom  pr(efinito  tribunis.  mode 
ut  relinquerentur  sanciret,  et  ab  iis  ^ui  creati 
essent  cooptari  collegas  juberet.  Becitabatqu« 
rogationis  carmen,"  &c.  Now  this  evidently 
implies  that  Duilius  referred  to  his  own  law, 
passed  in  this  very  year,  by  which  it  was  made 
a  capital  offence  in  any  tribune  to  go  out  of  ol^ 
fice,  or  to  lot  the  year  expire  without  providing 
for  the  election  or  new  tribunes  to  succeed  him : 
and  it  appears  that  this  very  law  had  contained 
a  dause,  authorizinjgp  the  elected  tribunes,  if 
fewer  than  ten,  to  fllTup  their  number  by  choos- 
ing their  own  colleagues.  Niebuhr,  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  this  waa  a  new  law, 
now  proposed  oy  Duilius;  and  he  therefore 
reads,  "  et  ab  iis  qui  oreati  essent  cooptari  col- 
legas jubebat,"  referring  the  verb  to  DmHua, 
instead  of  the  common  reading  "juberet"  re- 
ferring to  the  former  law.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  grammar  is  against  this  construction, 
for  if  Livy  had  meant  that  Duilius  brought  foi^ 
ward  a  new  measure,  which  must  have  been 
done  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  be  woidd 
not  have  used  the  imperfect  tenses. "aiebat" 
and  "recitabat,"  but  rather  "dixit"  end  "re- 
dtavit."  And  besides,  what  likelihood  b  there 
that  Buoh  a  measure  would  have  been  passed  by 
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was  duly  finished ;  that  the  commons  had  elected  no  more  than  five,  and  that  it 
must  remain  with  these  five  to  complete  their  own  number.  Accordingly,  the 
five  elected  tribunes  chose  to  themselves  five  colleagues,  and  two"  of  these  are 
expressly  said  to  have  been  moderate  patricians.  We  may  safely  conclude  that 
all  Gre  were  patricians,  and  that  Duihus,  hoping  to  prevail  by  moderation  and 
conciliation,  took  this  opportunity  to  carry  into  effect  one  part  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, in  the  confidence  that,  after  this  proof  of  honorable  dealing,  the  patricians, 
for  very  shame,  would  be  forced  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  it. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken :  they  had  no  thought  of  fulfilling  it,  although 
by  what  means  they  were  enabled  to  defeat  it  we  can  only  conjee-  Tii«Mwc«aitftati«i« 
ture.  Many  years  afterwards  the  patricians  habitually  set  the  li-  "•^""^- 
cinian  law  at  defiance,  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul,  when- 
ever the  comilia  were  held  by  a  magistrate  devoted  to  their  interests.  But  how 
could  they  persuade  Horatius  and  Valerius,  whom  they  had  so  recently  insulted, 
to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  when  the  day  of  election  came  on,  to  refuse  all 
votes  given  in  favor  of  a  plebeian  candidate  ?  Perhaps  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tricians was  so  determined,  that  the  consuls  could  not  but  yield  to  it ;  they  might 
know,  that  although  the  centuries  should  elect  a  plebeian,  yet  the  curiae  would  not 
confirm  the  election  by  conferring  on  him  the  imperium,  or  sovereign  power ;  and, 
above  all,  tbey  might  feel  that  were  was  not  in  the  mass  of  the  commons  so  deep 
an  interest  in  the  point  as  could  overpower  even  the  most  resolute  resistance. 
Thus  they  abandoned  the  new  constitution  to  its  fate :  there  was  no  election  of 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  nor  of  a  plebeian  consul ;  only  two  patricians  of  known 
moderation  were,  chosen,  Lars  Herminius"  and  T.  Yirginius  Caelimontanus,  men 
who  were  not  likely  to  abuse  their  power,  an^  so  to  make  the  victory  of  the  pa- 
tricians insupportable. 

Thus  the  hopes  of  Duilius  were  altogether  disappointed,  and  the  tribuneship 
had  been  laid  open  to  the  patricians  for  nothing.  The  most  mod-  T»iiwii«ik 
erate  men  now  saw  that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  L.  Trebonius, 
one  of  the  five  plebeians,  was  loud  in  his  complaints  of  the  treachery  of  the  pa- 
tricians. He  then  proposed  a  law,*^  which  enacted  that  the  election  of  the  trib- 
unes of  the  commons  should  from  henceforth  be  continued  till  the  whole  num- 
ber of  ten  were  elected.  We  read  of  no  opposition  to  this  law  from  any  quarter ; 
the  patricians  knew  that  they  must  abandon  their  hold  on  the. tribuneship  if  they 
insisted  on  keeping  all  the  curule  offices  to  themselves,  and  probably  they  were 
anxious  to  leave  no  vestige  of  the  new  constitution  in  existence,  lest  the  commons^ 
while  any  part  of  it  remained,  should  be  tempted  to  demand  the  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  things  returned  to  their  old  state  :  except  that  the  two  orders  were 
rendered  more  distinct  than  ever  by  the  positive  law  enacted  by  the  decemvirs, 
and  introduced  into  the  twelve  tables,  by  which  intermarriage  between  them  was 
strictly  forbidden. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  matters  should  so  rest.  The  moderate  con- 
suls of  the  year  807  were  succeeded  by  two  men  of  a  different  ^Jf;,^J<*>^*^ 
character,  M.  Geganius  Macerinus''  and  C.  JuHus.    Immediately  ptltikS^'*    *  ^^"^ 

the  oommons  at  the  very  moment  when  they  in  a  singly  day,  if  there  was  a  very  great  num- 

weie  oomplaining  of  Dnilias^B  eondnct  ?  Where-  her  of  candidates.    And  thus  the  tenses  aiehat 

as  it  is  very  oonoeivahle  that  the  daose  appealed  and  redtabat  are  qnite  right ;  for  they  express 

to  by  DoihiiB  had  been  inserted  by  him  m  his  the  defonoe  which  Duilius  wu  in  the  haoU  qf 

former  law,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  very  ob-  makinff,  whenever  his  conduct  was  called  in 

ject  which  ne  now  proposed  to  gain  by  it;  question. 

namely,  the  securing  the  admission  of  some  pa-  *  These  were  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  Atemius, 

tridans  into  the  number  of  tribunes.    And  the  the  consuls  of  the  year  800,  who  had  passed  the 

clause  would  then  have  been  jHissed  without  law  **De  multsa  sacramonto."    Livy,  III.  S6, 

suspidon,  as  it  involved  no  new  principle,  as  and  Cicero,  de  Bepub.  II.  85. 

might  seem  intended  merely  to  relieve  the  trib-  **  Li  vy,  III.  65.  The  consuls  at  this  time  c 


one  presiding  at  the  oomitia  from  the  fearful  Into  office  on  the  Idos  of  December.    Dionysina, 

penalty  of  the  law,  in  a  case  in  which  he  might  XI.  68.    Livy,  IV.  87. 

M  pemctly  innocent;  for  it  might  not  be  in  "  Livy,  III.  65. 

his  power  to  secure  the  eleotion  often  tribunes  **  Livy,  IIL  63. 
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we  hear  again  of  the  yooi^  patricians,  as  in  the  time  of  the  decemyir  Appina 
and  of  Kaeso  Quinctios.  The  tribunes  in  vain  endeavored  to  break  up  tneir 
organization,  hy  impeaching  the  most  forward  mdividoals :  the  consuls  took  thdr 
part,  and  repressed,  sajs  Livy,  the  combination  among  the  tribunes  without 
attacking  the  tribunitian  power  in  itself,  and  yet  without  compromidng  the  dig- 
nity of  the  patricians.  This  can  only  mean  that  private  iodOittence,  corruption,  or 
intmiidation,  were  used  to  deter  the  accusers  from  proceeding.  Thus  relieved 
from  all  restraint,  the  patricians  went  on  more  boldly ;  violence  was  constantly 
offered  to  individual  plebeians ;  the  young  patricians,  organized  in  their  clubs, 
supported  each  other  in  their  outrages :  and  even  the  tribunes,  far  from  being 
able  to  protect  their  constituents,  were  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  sacred  laws, 
insulted  and  assaulted.  The  commons  complained  that  they  wanted  tribunes  like 
Icilius ;  that  those  whom  they  now  had  were  no  better  than  mere  shadows.  It 
requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  man  to  act  the  part  of  popular  leader  .against  II 
powerful  aristocracy.  Even  in  the  Forum  the  patrician  clubs  were  now  the  €trong- 
est  party ;  so  great  is  the  superiority  of  youth,  high  birth,  training  in  martial  ex* 
ercises,  and  organization,  over  mere  numbers.  But  when  they  left  the  Forum,  the 
tribunes  were  but  individuals,  often  advanced  in  life,'*  with  few  slaves  and  no  de* 
pendents;  exposed  in  their  own  persons,  and  still  more  in  their  families,  to  all  the 
insults  and  oppressions  which  wealth,  rank,  and  their  numerous  clients,  enabled 
the  patricians  to  offer.  Whose  spirit  would  not  be  broken  by  such  a  trial  ?  Who 
but  the  very  boldest  and  firmest  of  men  would  have  scrupled  to  purchase  secu- 
rity in  private  life  from  such  constant  persecution,  by  withdrawing,  in  his  public 
capacity,  that  opposition  which,  after  all,  he  might  feel  to  be  hopeless  ? 

In  the  next  year,  a  member  of  the  Quinctian  house  was  chosen  consul,  T.  Quinc- 
A.  u.  a  109.  A.  a  tius  Capitolmus.  Accordingly,  the  story  of  the  year  is  made  up 
^nt^TrSF^  ff  om  some  of  the  memorials  of  the  Qumctian  family,  and  is  a  mere 
'*^  '**''  panegyric  of  the  consul's  great  qualities  in  peace  and  in  war.   The 

real  history  of  the  year  is  lost  almost  entirely ;  it  is  only  said^  that  the  irritation 
of  the  commons  was  continually  becoming  more  violent,  and  that  impeachments 
against  individual  patricians  were  constantly  the  occasion  of  fresh  contests  between 
the  orders.  Then  the  panegyric  succeeds,  and  describes'*  how  the  ./Equians  and 
Volscians  broke  in  upon  the  Koman  territory,  and  carried  their  ravages  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Rome ;  how  there  was  no  one  who  went  out  to  oppose  them ;  and 
how  the  consul  then  called  the  people  together,  and  addressed*them  so  earnestly, 
and  with  such  effect,  that  all  mtemal  quarrels  were  suspended,  every  man  foU 
lowed  the  consul  to  the  field,  and  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  enemy.  So 
ran  the  story ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  has  not  found  its  way  into  the  Fasti,  and 
the  annals  of  the  year  contain  no  record  of  a  triumph  obtained  by  either  consul. 
When  Quinctius  and  his  panegjrric  disappear  from  the  state,  the  story  of  inter- 
A  u  c  »io  A-c  441  ^^  disputes  returns,  and  we  find"  the  Equians  and  Volscians,  to» 
gether  with  the  Veientians  and  Ardeatians,  again  threatening  Rome 
from  without.  But  the  new  college  of  tribunes  contained  a  man  of  resolution, 
C.  Canuleius,  and  one,  to  all  appearance,  as  wise  as  he  was  bold.  He  chose  that 
particular  reform  out  of  many  in  which  the  commons  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  in 

*  Shakspeare  has  trnlv  solzed  this  point  in  cozinot  expoct  to  bo  distingnished  as  eariy  in 

the  charaoter  of  the  triDaneship,  that  it  was  life  as  those  who  are  reoommondod  at  onoo  tc 

generally  held  by  men  of  mature,  or  even  of  ad-  public  notice  by  the  celebrity  of  their  family, 

vanoed  affe ;  the  tribunes  who  oppose  Coriola-  Afterwards,  when  the  tribunes,  as  in  the  case 

nns  are  elderly  men,  Hke  the  dty  magistrates  of  of  tlie  Gracchi,  were  chosen  from  families, which, 

modem  times;  and  the  aristocratical  party  taunt  though  not  patrician,  were  yet  in  the  nigfaest 

them  with  their  want  of  strength:  "Aged  sir.  degree  noble,' young  men  might  be  dectod  to 

hands  off."     "Hence,  rotten  thing  1  or  I  will  the  office,  for  then  they  enioyed  all  the  aristo- 

shake  thy  bones  out  of  thy  garments."    So  the  eratical  advantaffos  of  herecutaiy  distinction,  al* 

popular  leader  of  Syracuse,  Atheni^oras,  com-  though  their  office  was- still  a  popular  one. 

phuns  of  the  youth  and  presumption  of  Her-  "  I^ivy*  HI*  66. 

moerates  and  his  parfr^.    And  this  is  natural;  '^  livy,  III.  66. 

for  he  who  haa  to  maie  his  own  way  to  fame,  "  livy,  IV.  1. 
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whieh  many  of  the  patricians  sympathized  with  them ;  the  repeal,  namely,  of  that 
law  of  the  twelve  tables  whieh  forbade  connubia  between  the  two  orders.  Many 
families  must  haye  felt  the  hardship  of  this  law ;  for  marriages  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  common,  and  as  they  were  not  in  the  highest  sense  legal,  the 
children  followed  the  mother's  condition,  not  the  father's,  and  were  not  subject 
to  their  father's  power,  nor  could  inherit  from  him  if  he  died  intestate.  On  this 
pdint  there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling ;  bat  the  other  nine  tribunes,"  en- 
couraged by  then*  colleague's  boldness,  attempted  to  revire  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulship,  and  they  proposed  a  law,  ''  that  the 
consulship  should  be  thrown  open,  without  distinction^  to  the  members  of  both 
orders." 

Here,  again,  the  family  memorials,  and  the  annalists  who  compiled  then*  nana- 
tiyes  from  them,  haye  left  a  blank  in  the  story.  No  patrician  maae  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
himself  remarkable,  either  by  his  magnanimous  opposition  to  the  fom.  A^ommm 
commons,  or  by  his  patriotic  support  of  theur  claims ;  no  memora- 
ble tale  of  outrage  or  of  heroism  was  connected  with  these  events,  and  thus  they 
have  been  passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  But  the  short  statement  of  Zonaras,*^ 
"  that  many  violent  things  were  said  and  done  on  both  sides,"  acquires  something 
more  of  distinctness  from  the  mention  made  by  Florus**  of  a  tumult  which  broke 
out  on  the  hill  Janiculum,  headed  by  the  tribune  Canuleius.  It  seems,  then,  thai 
the  commons  again  took  up  arms,  and  established  themselves,  not,  as  before,  on  the 
Aventine  or  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  beyond  the  Tiber,  on  a  spot  easily  capable  of 
b^ng  converted  into  a  dbtinct  city.  Thus  pressed,  the  patricians  once  more 
yielded,  and  the  law  of  Canuleius,  to  repeal  the  decemvirs'"  prohibition  of  inter- 
marriages between  the  two  orders,  was  carried  without  further  opposition. 

The  success  of  Canuleius  encouraged  his  coUea^es ;  and  they  now  more  ve- 
hemently urged  their  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the  com-  ^ 
mona.  *Bnt  this  measure,  it  seems,  excited  a  less  general  interest  f't^J^^,^ 
in  its  behalf,  while  it  awakened  a  yet  fiercer  opposition.  We  may  ^SSLp  TS* ««». 
suppose,  however,  that  the  commons  again  occupied,  in  military  ""^ 
order,  either  the  Aventine  or  the  Janiculum :  for  the  patricians  held  meetings 
amongst  themselves,"  which  neither  ViJerius  nor  Horatius  would  attend ;  and  C. 
Claudius,  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  family,  wanted  to  invest  the  consuls  with  full 
military  power,  and  to  commission  them  to  attack  the  tribunes  and  the  commons 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Quinctii,  however,  so  said  their  family  accounts,  would 
have  no  violence  done  on  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes ;  and  their  milder 
counsels  led  to  a  temporary  settlement  of  the  contest.  The  consulship  was  to  be 
suspended,  but  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  with  consular  power,  were  to  be  appointed, 
and  these  might  be  either  plebeians  or  patricians.  What  was  to  be  the  number 
of  these  tribunes  is  uncertam  ;  three  only  were  actually  chosen ;  but  Zonaras  says,** 
that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  there  were  to  be  six,  three  to  be 
chosen  from  each  order.  Perhaps  the  number  three  had  reference  to  the  three 
old  tribes  of  the  Roman  people,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  and 
as  these,  in  the  division  of  the  centuries,  were  now  six,  the  sex  suffragia,  it  may 
have  been  intended,  m  like  manner,  that  after  three  patrician  tribunes  had  been 
elected,  three  plebeians  should  be  added  to  their  number,  like  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  the  three  tribes,  according  to  the  system  ascribed  to  the  elder  Tar- 
quinius.  At  any  rate,  three  tribunes  were  elected ;  and,  as  Livy  declares,  three 
patricians :  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  L.  Atilius,  and  Cloelius.** 

■■  livy,  IV.  1.  "  Livy,  IV.  6.    DionyBius,  XI.  66. 

*•  lUAAa  ic«r^  iAA^Xmr  sa2  0tma  iXty^v  re  lui  "  VU.  19.    IMonyBiofl  abo  agrees  with  him, 

i/twfarrw.    VII.  19.  XI.  60. 

»  Tertiaiii  seditionem  ineitavit  matrimohio-  "  In  the  MSS.  of  livy.  this  last  tribune  is 

ruiu  dUpaitsA,  nt  plebeU  com  patriciis  jongeren-  called  ^*  T.  Celias/*  or  **  OeliQB,"  or  **  Gieoilius  ;^' 

tar.    Qaitamultasinmonte  JamoolOjdaoeCa-  Cbcilius  is  the  reading  followed  in  Drakon- 

naieio,  tribnno  plebia,  ezarsit.    noma,  I.  26.  boroh*B  edition,  hut  Bekker  has  adopted  the 

»livy,  IV.  sT  ooiTOOtionofSigoniua,  "T.CloeUus."    In  T>lo. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  two  out  of  these  three,  SemproniuiB  and  Cloelius,  were  chosen 
n«dfaiiau«iiintk«  ^^^  families  especially  noted,  twelve  years**  earlier,  for  their  vio* 
■pMtotnMiii  «f  comai  lent  hostility  to  the  commons,  and  for  the  great  strength  of  thdr 
**  bands  of  associated  followers.    This  can  hardly  have  been  a  mere 

accident :  it  looks  as  if  the  patricians  had  made  every  eflfort  to  bring  them  for- 
ward as  efficient  leaders  m  the  struggle  for  which  they  were  preparing.  Bat 
again  the  details  are  lost ;  and  Livy's  story*^  merely  relates  that  within  three 
months  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  by  the  augurs  to  resign,  from  an  alleged 
religious  informality  in  their  election ;  that  there  was  then  a  dispute,  wheuier 
other  tribunes  should  be  elected,  or  whether  consuls  should  be  appointed,  as  be- 
fore ;  that  T.  Quinctius  Barbatus,  whom  the  patricians  had  appomted  interrez, 
was  on  this  occasion  their  leader ;  that  the  commons,  feeling  that  only  patricians 
would  be  elected,  whether  under  the  name  of  consuls  or  tribunes,  thought  it  rain  to 
dispute  for  nothing ;  and  that  thus,  in  the  end,  two  consuls  were  appointed,  L.  Pa- 
pinus  Mumllanus,  and  another,  Sempronius  Atratinus,  and  all  mention  of  the  laws 
proposed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  was  thus  for  several  years  laid  to  sleep. 

Another  account^  represents  T.  Quinctius,  not  as  interrez,  but  as  dictator,  and 
vvyiiv  Meoaata  of  ^J^  that  lu  uo  more  than  thirteen  days  he  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
hm*  truMeiMai.  ^g^^  ^j^^  ^^^j^  i^^  dowu  his  officc.  Aud  as  we  find  the  record  of 
a  treaty  concluded  in  this  year  between  Rome  and  Ardea,  it  has  been  conjectured^ 
that  the  patricians  may  have  availed  themselves  of  foreign  aid  in  putting  down 
the  opposition  of  the  commons.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  following  year  we  meet, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  name  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy,  the  censorship ; 
and  Niebuhr  saw  clearly  that  the  creation  of  this  office  was  connected  with  the 
appointment  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  that  both  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  the  constitution  of  the  year  312. 

This  constitution  recognized  two  points  :  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  principle 
of  the  decemvirate,  inasmuch  as  the  supreme  government  was  again, 
m!!7,<pamtar^^iMt-  to  spcak  in  modem  lansua^e,  put  in  commission,  and  the  kingly 
"*"'****  powers,  formerly  united  m  the  consuls  or  praetors,  were  now  to  be 

divided  between  the  censors  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ;  and,  secondly,  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  commons  to. share  in  some  of  the  powers  thus  divided.  But  the 
partition,  even  in  theory,  was  far  from  equal :  the  two  censors,  who  were  to  hold 
their  office  for  five  years,  were  not  only  chosen  from  the  patricians,  but,  as  Nie- 
buhr thinks,^  by  them-;  that  is,  by  the  assembly  of  the  curiae ;  the  two  quaes- 
tors who  judged  in  cases  of  blood  were  also  chosen  from  the  patricians,  although 
by  the  centuries.  Thus  the  civil  power  of  the  old  praetors  was,  in  its  most  im- 
portant points,  still  exercised  exclusively  by  the  patricians ;  and  even  their  mili- 
tary power,  which  was  professedly  to  be  open  to  both  orders,  was  not  transmitted 

doros  the  MSS.  read  K^imf,  for  which  the  edit-  the  patricians  resisted  this,  and  finally,  to  sim- 

ors  hare  corrected  Kotwrug  (Qnintios,  or  Qnino-  pUfy  the  question,  got  rid  of  their  own  tribnnea 

tius).     In  Dionysias,  the  common  reading  is  also,  and  rotnmea  to  the  government  by  con- 

lLKh0tov  ItKtXSv,  out  the  cognomen  enables  us  to  suls. 

correct  this,  and  in  the  Vatican  MS.  it  is  rightly  ^  Dionysius,  X.  41. 

given  KAuXiov  XiKtk6».     Neibuhr  says  that  L.  ^^  Livv,  IV.  7. 

Atilius  must  have  been  a  plebeian,  because  the  ^  Lyaus,  de  Magistratibus,  I.  88.    But  the 

Atilii  were  a  plebeian  fimiity,  and  the  L.  Atilius,  infinite  confusions  of  the  passage  in  which  thia 

who  was  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  856,  is  ex-  statement  occurs,  render  its  authority  extremely 

pressly  called  a  plebeian  by  Livy  himself.    But  questionable. 

this  is  merely  the  same  question  which  occurs  **  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  410,  Engl.  Trahsl. 

with  respect  to  some  of  the  decemvirs ;  and  it  **  Vol.  II.  p.  894,  Engl.  Transl.    It  appears 

never  can  be  shown  that  tiiere  were  not  some  that  in  after  times  the  election  of  the  censors 

patrician  houses  of  all  those  names,  which,  to  was  confirmed  by  a  lex  oenturiata,  as  that  of  the 

us  in  the  later  history,  occur  only  as  plebeian,  other  curule  magistrates  was  by  a  lex  curiata. 

except  where  the  plebeian  fiunilv  had  been  noble  Both  were,  then,  a  mere  formalitnr;  but  Nie 

in  some  other  city  of  Italy,  ana  was  not  of  Bo-  buhr  infers  f^om  this  difference  between  the 

man  extraction.    Thus  we  do  not  hear  of  any  censorship  and  the  other  magistracies,  that  the 

patrician  ^ii  or  Cffidlii.    It  is  more  probable,  former  was  ori^nally  conferred  by  t£e  curiie, 

I  think,  that  the  three  tribunes  first  chosen  and  confirmed  oy  the  centuries,  as  the  others 

were  patricians,  and  that  throe  plebeians  were  were  conferred  by  the  centuries,  and  oonflrmed 

to  have  been  added  to  their  number ;  but  that  by  the  curi«. 
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to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  without  some  diminution  of  its  majesty.  The  new 
tribuneship  was  not  an  exact  image  of  the  kingly  sovereignty ;  it  was  not  a  curule 
office,  and  therefore  no  « *-ibune  ever  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph,^  in  which 
the  conquering  general,  ascending  to  the  Capitol  to  sacrifice  to  the  guardian  gods 
of  Rome,  was  wont  to  be  arrayed  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 

But  even  the  small  share  of  power  thus  granted  in  theory  to  the  commons, 
was  in  practice  withheld  from  them.  Whether  from  the  influence  it«iB64iaiimyMre8Md. 
of  the  patricians  in  the  centuries,  or  by  religious  pretences  urged  •*»>»•'««»«»• 
by  the  augurs,  or  by  the  enormous  and  arbitrary  power  of  remsing  votes  which 
the  officer  presiding  at  the  comitia  was  wont  to  exercise,  the  college  of  the  trib- 
unes was  .for  many  years  filled  by  the  patricians  alone.  And  while  the  censor- 
ship was  to  be  a  fixed  institution,  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  replaced, 
whenever  it  might  appear  needful,  by  two  consuls ;  and  to  the  consulship  no  ple- 
beian was  so  much  as  legally  eligible.  Thus  the  victory  of  the  aristocracy  may 
seem  to  have  been  complete,  and  we  may  wonder  how  the  commons,  after  having 
carried  so  triumphantly  the  law  of  Canuleius,  should  have  allowed  the  political 
rights  asserted  for  them  by  his  colleagues  to  have  been  so  partially  conceded  in 
theory,  and  in  practice  to  be  so  totally  withheld. 

The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  v  iluable  lessons  of  history. 
The  commons  obtamed  those  reforms  which  they  desired,  and  they  n„,^  ^^j  ^^  ^„ 
desired  such  only  as  their  state  was  ripe  for.  They  had  withdrawn  %«*^y  «*•«««• 
in  times  past  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  it  was  to  escape  from  intolerable  personal 
oppression ;  they  had  recently  occupied  the  Aventine  in  arms,  but  it  was  to  get 
rid  of  a  tryanny  which  endangered  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  dauc^hters,  and 
to  recover  the  protection  of  their  tribunes ;  they  had  more  latelv  still  retired  to 
the  Janiculum,  but  it  was  to  remove  an  insulting  distinction  which  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life,  and  imposed  on  their  grandchildren,  in  many  instances, 
the  inconveniences,  if  not  the  reproach,  of  illegitmiacy.  These  were  all  objects  of 
universal  and  personal  interest ;  and  these  the  commons  were  resolved  not  to  re- 
linquish. But  the  possible  admission  of  a  few  distinguished  members  of  their 
body  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the  mass  of  the  commons  but  little. 
They  had  their  own  tribunes  for  their  personal  protection ;  but  curule  magistra- 
cies, and  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
cians, or,  at  least,  might  be  left  in  their  hands  without  any  great  sacrifice.  So 
it  is  that  all  thin^  come  best  in  their  season ;  that  pohtical  power  is  then  most 
happily  exercised  by  a  people,  when  it  has  not  been  given  to  them  prematurely* 
that  is,  before,  in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  they  feel  the  want  of  it.  Security 
for  person  and  property  enables  a  nation  to  grow  without  interruption ;  in  con- 
tending for  this,  a  people's  sense  of  law  and  right  is  wholesomely  exercised ;  mean- 
time, national  prosperity  increases^  and  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  intelligence, 
till,  other  and  more  necessary  wants  being  satisfied,  men  awaken  to  the  highest 
earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind,  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
great  work  of  government.  The  Roman  commons  abandoned  the  highest  magis- 
tracies to  the  patricians  for  a  period  of  many  years :  but  they  continued  to  in- 
crease in  prosperity  and  in  influence ;  and  what  the  fathers  had  wisely  yielded, 
their  sons,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  acauired.  So  the  English  house  of  commons, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,^  declined  to  interfere  in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  as 
being  too  high  for  them  to  compass ;  but  they  would  not  allow  the  crown  to 'take 
their  money  without  their  o^n  consent ;  and  so  the  nation  grew,  and  the  influence 
of  the  house  of  commons  grew  along  with  it,  till  that  house  has  become  the 
great  and  predominant  power  in  the  British  constitution. 

^  Zonaras,  VIL  19.    It  might  be  a  carioiu  origin  the  inferior  rank  of  the  general  who  had 

qnesUon  whether  the  ovation,  or  inferior  tri-  gained  it,  rather  than  the  leaa  importance  of  hia 

nmph,  in  which  the  conquering  general  walked  military  saooeaees. 

on  foot  instead  of  riding  m  hia  chariot,  waa  not  ^  Hallam,  Middle  Agea,  VoL  III.  p.  71.  ed. 

flrat  introduced  in  the  case  of  a  tribune  of  the  1S22. 
Bcddlora ;  and  whether  it  did  not  mark  in  ita 
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If  this  >iew  be  correct,  Trebonius  judged  far  more  wiselj  than  M.  Duilios ;  and 
Ibe  abandonment  of  half  the  plebeian  tribuneahip  to  the  patricians,  in  order  to 
obtain  for  the  plebeians  an  equal  share  in  the  higher  magistracies,  would  have 
been  as  really  injurious  to  the  commons,  as  it  was  unwelcome  to  the  pride  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  resigning  a  weapon  with  which  they  were  familiar,  for  one 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  wield.  The  tribuneship  was  the  foster  nurse  of  Ro- 
man  liberty,  and  without  its  care  that  liberty  never  would  have  grown  to  maturity. 
What  evils  it  afterwards  wrought,  when  the  i>ublic  freedom  was  fully  ripened, 
arose  from  that  great  defect  of  the  Roman  constitution,  its  conferring  such  extrav- 
agant powers  on  all  its  officers.  It  proposed  to  check  one  tyranny  by  another ; 
instead  of  so  limiting  the  prerogatives  of  every  magistrate  and  order  in  the  state, 
whether  ar]3tQcrati(»l  or  popular,  as  to  exclude  tyranny  from  all. 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

INTERNAL  HIBTOBT  FROM  812  TO  S50— THE  CENSORSHIP,  AND  THE  LIMITATION 
OF  IT  BY  MAMEBCUS  iEMIUUS-flP.  MiELIUS  AND  C.  AHALA— THE  QUiES- 
TOBSHIP  LAID  OPEN  TO  THE  COMHONS->SIX  TBIBUNES  OF  THE  SOLDIERS 
APPOINTED,  AND  PAY  ISSUED  TO  THE  SOLDIERS. 


"  WhAt  can  be  more  inBtraotive  than  to  observe  the  first  principles  of  right  springing  up, 
involTed  in  supentition  and  polluted  with  violence;  nntil,  by  length  of  time  and  ikvorabM  cir- 
onmBtaaoes,  it  nas  worked  itself  into  oleameas  f'^BunKx,  Abridgment  of  English  History,  Book 
m.  Chi^.  IX,  

Thb  period  of  nearly  forty  years  on  which  we  are  now  going  to  enter,  so  short 
a  space  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  so  long  to  all  of  us  individually,  includes  within 
it  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whilst  at  Borne  the  very  form  and  tend- 
ency of  great  political  revolutions  cannot  be  discovered  without  difficulty ;  whilst 
military  events  are  wholly  disguised  by  ignorance  or  flattery,  and  whilst  we  can 
as  yet  obtain  no  distinct  ideas  of  any  one  individual,  nor  fully  conceive  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  mind,  Athens  is,  on  the  other  hand,  known  to  us  almost  in 
its  minutest  points  of  detail.  During  this  time  Thucydides  was  collecting  mate- 
rials for  his  history ;  and  Herodotus,  after  having  travelled  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  was  making  the  last  additions  to  his  great  work  in  the  country  of  his  later 
years,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  Pericles  had  passed  all  of  his  glorious  life 
except  its  most  glorious  close ;  and  Socrates,  the  faithful  servant  of  truth  and 
virtue,  was  deserving  that  common  hatred  of  the  aristocraticar  and  democratical 
vulgar,  which  made  him  at  last  its  martyr.  The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Athens 
were  well  known  at  Rome ;  and  those  names  and  stories  of  the  wars  of  Thebes 
and  Troy,  which  their  dramatists  were  continually  presenting  afresh  to  the  mem- 
ory pf  the  Athenians,  were  familiar  also  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  were  adopted  into 
the  language  and  traditions  of  Etruria  and  of  Rome,  /ind  employed  the  genius  of 

>  The  aristooratioal  hatred  against  Socrates  is  who  politically  are  most  at  variance  with  each 

exhibited  in  the  Gloads  of  Anatophanes ;  and  other;  and  so  the  common  dread  and  hatred ot 

thefiunons  speeohof  Cleon  on  the  question  of  improvement,  of  truth,  of  principle — ^in  other 

the  panishnMnt  of  the  revolted  Mytilenaans,  worda,  of  all  that  is  the  light  ana  life  of  man, 

ahowa  the  same  spirit  in  oonnecUon  with  the  has,  on  more  than  one  oooasion,  nnited  in  one 

atrong  democratical  party.    Political  partiea  are  oauae  all  who  are  low  in  intellect  and  morale, 

not  the  ultimate  dbtinotion  between  man  «nd  firom  the  hjglwat  rank  in  aodety  down  to  the 

man :  there  are  higher  points,  whether  for  food  homblest. 
•r  ev]l|  on  which  a  moral  sympathy  unites  Uioee 
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Italian  artistaP  as  of  those  of  their  original  country.  But,  during  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  central  Itiuj  became  acquainted,  not  with  Athenian 
art  only,  but  with  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  arms.  The  Etruscans  heard  with 
delight  that  a  mighty  avenger  of  their  defeat  at  Cuma'  was  threatening  their  old 
enemies  of  Syracuse ;  their  cities  gladly  lent  their  aid  to  the  invader ;  and  the 
Romans  must  have  heard  with  interest  from  their  neighbors  and  friends  of  Caere 
or  Agylla,  how  some  of  their  countrymen  had  done  good  service  m  the  lines^  of 
the  Athenian  army,  and  how  they  had  been  involved  in  that  sweeping  ruin  in 
which  the  greatest  armament  ever  yet  sent  out  by  a  free  and  civilised  common- 
wealth had  so  miserably  perished.  But  the  Romans  knew  not,  and  could  not 
know,  bow  deeply  the  greatness  of  their  own  posterity,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole 
western  world,  was  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  in  the  har- 
bor of  Syracuse.  Had  that  great  expedition  proved  victorious,  the  energies  of 
Greece  during  the  next  eventful  century  would  nave  found  their  field  in  the  west 
no  less  than  in  the  east :  Greece,  and  not  Rome,  might  have  conquered  Carthage ; 
Greek,  instead  of  Latin,  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  principal  element  of  the 
langiiages  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Italy ;  and  the  laws  of  Athens,  rather  than 
of  Rome,  might  be  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  period  now  before  us  is  marked,  as  far  as  Rome  itself  is  concerned,  with 
few  events  of  great  importance.  The  commons  retained  and  asserted  q^,,^  «h«»etor  ot 
those  rights  which  were  the  best  suited  to  their  actual  condition;  «>»«««*»f»wi«d. 
and  thus  became  gradually  fitted  to  desire  and  to  claim  others  of  a  higher  char- 
acter. But  for  the  first  important  advantage  to  their  cause  they  were  indebted 
to  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  Romans  of  his  time,  who  was  at  once  trusted  by 
them,  and  respected  by  his  own  order,  the  patrician  Mamercus  .£miliuB.  Nine 
years  after  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  Mamercus,  having  been  x.  u.  c  m.  a.  c. 
named  dictator,  to  oppose  a  threatened  attack  from  the  Etruscans,  ^'* 
proposed  and  carried  a  law*  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  censorship.  That  office, 
m  its  powers  and  outward  splendor  a  lively  image  of  royalty,  was  held  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  By  the  law  of  Mamercus  JBmilius  it  was  to  be  held  in  future  only 
for  eighteen  months ;  and  as  the  election  of  censors  still  took  place  only  at  inter- 
vals of  five  vears,  this  magistracy  was  always  in  abeyance  for  a  longer  time  than 
it  was  in  existence. 

The  censorship  was  an  office  so  remarkable,  that,  however  familiar  the  subject 

may  be  to  many  readers,  it  is  necessary  here  to  bestow  some  notice       

on  it.  Its  original  business'  was,  to  take  a  register  of  the  citizens  '""^^f- 
and  of  their  property ;  but  this,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  no  more  than 
the  drawing  up  of  a  mere  statistical  report,  became,  in  fact,  from  the  large  dis- 
cretion allowea  to  every  Roman  officer,  a  political  power  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  censors  made  out  the  returns  of  the  free  population ;  but  they  did 
noiore ;  they  divided  it  according  to  its  civil  distinctions,  and  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
senators,*  a  list  of  the  equites,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  several  tribes,  or 

*  In  specimens  of  EtruBcan  vatei  aod  fnaooet  by  Pindar,  Pvth.  1. 140,  and  one  of  the  helmets 
«ven  bj  Mioali  in  the  atlas  aooompanyinflr  his  taken  from  the  enemv  on  this  day,  and  sent  as 
Zlistorj  of  the  Ancient  People  of  Itajy,  and  in  an  offering  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  was  di»- 
those jpoblished  more  recently  by  the  Antiqn*-  eovered  by  an  English  traveller,  in  1817,  amongst 
lun  Society  of  Borne,  it  is  corioos  to  observe  the  rains  of  Olympia,  and  bean  an  inscription 
how  many  of  the  snlnects  are  taken  from  the  which  tells  its  story,  *^that  Hiero,  the  son  of 
■toiyof  the  siege  ofTnebes,  and  still  more  from  Dinomenes,  and  the  Syracnsans,  offered  it  to 
that  of  Troy.  Many  of  the  vases  on  which  these  Jove  as  a  part  of  the  Tyrrhenian  spoil  from  Ca- 
aabjecta  oooor  are  thonght  to  be  aotnallv  of  ma."  See  Bockh,  Corpus  Inscript.  Onec  torn. 
Athenian  manofhotnre ;  others  appesr  to  be  Ital*  I.  p.  64. 

ian  imitationB ;  bnt  both  eqoaUy  prove  that  the  *  Thucydides,  VII.  5S. 

stories  of  the  heroic  sge  of  Greece  were  well  *  Livy,  IV.  24. 

known  in  Italy,  and  the  works  of  Grecisn  srt  *  Magistratns,  cuiscribarmn  ministeritim  \m»- 

admired  and  sooght  after.  todi»qne  et  tabolarom  cnra,  cui  arbitriam  for- 

*  The  naval  victory  of  Gnma  was  won  by  Hiero,  mnl»  censendi  snbjiceretnr.    Livy,  IV.  6. 
the  brotfiflr  and  successor  of  Gelon,  over  the  *  Bee  the  accounts  of  the  census  in  livy, 
EtroBcans,  ui  the  year  474  B.C.  Olymp.  7<-8.  XXIV.  18,  and  XXXIX.  42,  44.    See  also  Zo- 
It  is  commemorsted  by  IModoras,  XI.  61,  s-^l  naraa,  VII.  19. 
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of  those  citizens  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  voting,  and  a  hst  of  the  serarians,  con> 
sisting  of  those  freedmen,  naturalized  strangers,  and  others,  who,  being  enrolled  . 
in  no  tribe,  possessed  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed  all  the  private  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.  Now  the  lists  thus  drawn  up  by  the  censors  were  reganied 
as  legal  evidence  of  a  man's  condition :  the  state  could  refer  to  no  more  authen- 
tic standard  than  to  the  returns  deliberately  made  by  one  of  its  highest  magis- 
trates, who  was  responsible  to  it  for  their  being  drawn  up  properly.  He  would, 
in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judge  of  many  questions  of  fact,  such  as  whether  a 
citizen  had  the  qualifications^  required  by  law  or  custom  for  the  rank  which  he 
claimed,  or  whether  he  had  ever  incurred  any  judicial  sentence  which  rendered 
him  infamous  :*  but  from  thence  the  transition  was  easy,  according  to  Roman  no- 
tions, to  the  decision  of  questions  of  right ;  such  as  whether  a  citizen  was  really 
worthy  of  retaining  his  rank,  whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  censor  gave  a  definite  power  to  public  opmion,  and  whatever  acts  or  habits 
were  at  variance  with  the  general  feeling,  he  held  himself  authorized  to  visit  with 
disgrace  or  disfranchisement.  Thus  was  established  a  direct  check  upon  many 
vices  or  faults  which  law,  in  almost  all  countries,  has  not  ventured  to  notice. 
Whatever  was  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  Roman 
citizens  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  practise  :  if  a  man^^  behaved  tyrannically  to  his 
wife  or  children,  if  he  was  guilty  of  excessive  cruelty  even  to  his  slaves,  if  he 
neglected  his  land,"  if  he  indulged  in  habits  of  extravagant  expense,"  or  followed 
any  calling  which  was  regarded  as  degrading,*'  the  offence  was  justly  noted  by 
the  censors,  and  the  offender  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  senators,  if  his  rank 
were  so  high ;  or  if  he  were  an  ordinary  citizen,  he  was  expelled  from  his  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  eerarians.  Beyond  this  the  censor  had  no  power 
of  degradation  ;'*  for  the  private  rights  of  Roman  citizens  could  not  be  taken  away 
by  any  magistrate ;  the  sentence  could  only  affect  his-  honors,  or  such  privileges 
as  were  strictly  political. 

Yet  the  censors  had  a  further  hold  even  on  the  agrarians,  nor  was  their  power 
^  Umited  to  the  degrading  a  citizen  from  his  rank ;  they  could  also 

•HHouytoffit^'S^  affect  his  fortune.     It  was  their  business,  as  I  have  said,  to  make 
***'**^  a  return  of  the  property  of  every  Roman,  and  of  its  value ;  for 

the  taxes  were  levied  according  to  this  return,  and  here,  too,  its  evidence  was 
decisive.     Every  citizen  presented  at  the  census  a  detailed  account  of  his  prop- 

*  For  instanoe,  whether  a  man  claiming  to  be-  honorable  tribe  to  a  less  honorable,  but  he  could 
long  to  one  of  the  tribes,  followed  any  trade  in-  not  remove  him  from  all  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
compatible  with  the  character  of  a  plebeian;  all  and  so;  in  «£fect.  disfranchlBe  him.  And  yel 
retail  trades  being  forbidden  at  this  time  to  the  the  expression  "  m  serarios  referri,"  is  eauivar 
commons.    See  Dionysius,  IX.  25.  lent  to  "  in  Ceritum  tabulas  reforri,"  ana  this 

*  This  was  called  a  '*  judicium  turpe."  and  is  a  well-known  designation  of  the '*ci vitas  sine 
this  was  Incurred  in  various  actions,  winch  are  suffiraffio ;"  for  GeUius  sayE  expressly,  that  "  in 
specified  by  the  lawyers :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  has  tabulas  censoros  referri  jubcbant,  quoa  not« 
man  were  cast  in  an  actio  furti,  or  vi  bonorum  caus&suffragiis  privabant."  XVI.  18.  It  would 
raptorum,  or  tuteln,  or  mandati,  or  pro  socio,  seem,  however,  that  "  tribu  movere,"  and  *^  in 
&o.  See  Gains,  Institutes,  IV.  %  182.  And  the  nrarios  referre,''  were  two  distinct  sentences, 
disqualification  thus  incurred  was  perpetual,  and  that  the  former  did  indeed  only  imjily  a  re- 
and  could  not  be  reversed  by  the  censors.  See  moval  from  a  higher  tribe  to  a  lower  (m  which 
Cicero,  pro  Cluentio,  42.  sense  it  probably  is  that  Bionysius  speaks  ot 

*"  Dionysius,  XX.  8.    Fnigm.  Mai.  the  censors  as  removing  a  man  tig  rig  rdv  irl- 

"  A.  GeUius,  IV.  12.  /i«»y  fvXds,  XVIII.  22.   iFragm.  Mai) ;  but  that 

^  Dionysius,  XX.  8.  See  the  well-known  sto-  the  latter  was,  for  the  time,  equivalent  to  a  jn- 

rv  of  the  censor  Fabridus  expelling  Bufinus  from  dicium  turpe,  and  deprived  a  citizen  of  all  his 

tne  senate,  because  he  had  ten  pounds'  weight  political  rights ;  but  it  could  be  reversed  either 

of  silver  plate  in  his  possession.  oy  the  censoros  colleague,  or  by  the  next  cen- 

^  As,  for  instance,  that  of  an  actor.     See  sors.  But  the  question  concerning  the  serarians. 

livVjVlI.  2.  like  every  other  connected  with  the  censors  and 

**  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Livy,  the  centuries,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  from  onr 

XLV.  15,  in  whidi  G.  Claudius,  one  of  the  cen-  ignorance  of  the  changes  introduced  at  diifer- 

son  in  the  vear  584,  is  represented  as  denying  ent  periods,  and  thus  being  apt  to  ascribe  to  an« 

the  right  oi  the  censor  to  deprive  any  man  of  time  what  is  appUcablo  only  to  another. 

his  yote:  he  could  remove  him  from  a  more 
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erty ;  he  stated  the  name"  and  situation  of  his  landed  estate,  what  proportion  of 
t  was  arable,  what  was  meadow,  what  vineyard,  and  what  olive  ground.  He 
was  even  to  number  his  vines  and  olive-trees,  and  to  the  whole  thus  minutely 
described  he  was  to  affix  his  own  valuation.  He  was  to  observe  the  same  rules 
with  regard  to  his  slaves,  and  undoubtedly  with  regard  to  his  horses  and  cattle ; 
for  all  tnese  came  under  the  same  class  ox  res  mancipii.  But  the  censor  had  an 
unlimited  power  of  setting  on  all  these  things  a  higher  valuation,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  subjecting  them  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  Further,  we  have  in- 
stances" of  a  censor's  calling  for  a  return  of  other  articles  of  property,  such  as 
clothing,  jewels,  and  carriages,  which  were  not  returned  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  census ;  and  on  these  he  would  set  an  extravagant  valuation,  to  ten  times 
their  actual  worth.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  these  cases  there  was  any  remedy 
for  the  person  aggrieved :  the  censor's  decision  was  final.  On  the  return  of  tax- 
able property  thus  made,  the  senate,  in  case  of  need,  levied  a  cert&ai  i-ate,  ordi- 
narily,'' as  it  seems,  of  no  more  than  one  per  Ijiousand  ;  but  raised,  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  to  two,  three,  or  fou|;  per  thousand.  For  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  property  tax,  or  tributum,  was  mostly  a  war  tax,  and  not  a 
pari  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state:  it  might  .happen,  therefore,  that  no 
property  tax  was  levied^  and  in  that  case  the  censor's  surcharge,  or  over-valua- 
tion, would  have  been  inoperative ;  but  wars  were  so  frequent,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  so  great,  m  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  that  there 
was  probably  no  one  term  of  five  years  m  which  the  tributum  was  not  needed^ 
and,  consequently,  no  return  of  any  censors  which  was  not  carried  into  effect 
We  are  told  also  that  the  censors,"  on  some  occasions,  not  only  put  their  own 
valuation  on  the  property  returned  at  the  census,  but  also  fixed  the  rate  to  be 
levied  upon  it :  being  sure  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  to  have  their 
acts  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  been  influenced 
by  any  unworthy  motives. 

In  addition  to  this  great  power  with  regard  to  the  taxes,  or  tributa,  the  cen- 
sors had  the  entire  management  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the  ^ntarfta. 
state,  or  of  its  vectigalia."  They  were  the  commonwealth's  stew-  i»p^7  «« ^^  ^ 
ards,  and  to  their  hands  all  its  property  was  intrusted.  But  these  "^* 
state  demesnes  were  ample  and  various,  including  arable  land,  vineyards,  pas- 
tures, forests,  mines,  harbors,  fisheries,  and  buildings.  The  letting  or  farming  of 
all  these  belonged  wholly  to  the  censors ;  the  harbors  including  the  portoria  or 
cust(Hns,  which  appear  to  have  been  levied  as  a  harbor,  wharfage,  and  perhaps 
warehouse  duty.  They  were  thus  a  charge  paid  by  the  merchant  for  his  use  of 
the  state's  property ;  and  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  vecti^al  as  opposed  to 
tributum ;  that  the  first  was  received  by  the  state  in  its  capacity  of  landlord  or 
proprietor,  the  latter  was  paid  to  it  as  a  political  society ;  tne  vectigal  was  given 
by  the  farmer,  trader,  or  consumer,  as  the  price  of  some  commercial  or  econom- 
ical benefit ;  the  tributum  was  the  citizen's  duty  to  his  country.  Besides  all 
these  sources  of  revenue,  the  state  claimed  a  monopoly  of  salt  -^  and  the  right  of 

*  See  an  these  puticnlan  in  the  "  fonna  cen-  "  Livy,  XXXIX.  44. 

Bualis,"  ffiTen  by  Ulpian,  de  Cenaibna,  lib.  III.  *  Ut  visctigaliA  popali  Romani  sub  nntn  atqae 

quoted  in  the  iui^^t,  lat.  de  CensibuB,  L.  4.  arbitrio  (oensoram  essent).    Livy,  IV.  8. 

(lib.  L.  Tit.  XV.f  ■•  The  salt  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 

"  livy,  XXXIiC.  44.    Onuunenta  et  veatom  were  said  to  have  been  first  establiahed  in  the 

muliebrem  et  vehicala  ....  in  oenaum  referre  reign  of  Ancoa  Marciua.    Livj,  I.  88.   Accord- 

jnaait : uti  decies  tanto  plana  quam  ing  to  Gronovioa*  excellent  note  on  the  well- 

qnanti  eaaent  catimarentnr.  known  paaaaffe  in  Livy,  II.  9,  the  government, 

^  Thia  was  the  proportion  obeerved  in  the  in  the  early  ttmea  of  the  commonwealth,  kept 

tribnte  imposed  oh  the  twelve  defanltingooIcH  the  sale  of  aalt  in  its  own  hands,  and  did  not 

nies  in  the  second  Punic  war :  Livy,  XXDC.  15 ;  farm  it,  as  was  usual  with  the  other  veotigalia. 

and  Niebuhr  concludes  that  it  was  the  ordinary  Bat  it  was  fiirmed,  and  the  price  at  which  it  waa 

nte.    *'  Three  per  thoosand*'  is  mentioned  as  to  be  sold  was  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  year 

the  rate  fixed  by  Gato  and  Valerius  Flaocas  in  648,  when  M.  Livins,  one  of  the  censors,  ao- 

their  aeveie  oansonhip  in  568.    livy,  XXXIX.  quired  from  this  yeiTGircamstanoe  his  nieknaoM 

44.  Sallnator.    Livy,  iXIX.  87. 
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selling  this  most  necessary  article  was  also  let  by  the  censors  on  their  own  terms ; 
for  they  fixed  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  Why  salt  was 
thus  considered  as  state  property  may  probably  be  explained  on  the  principle 
that  the  sea  and  the  sea-snore  belonged  to  no  man ;  and  in  a  country  where  the 
whole  supply  of  salt  comes  from  the  sea,  it  would  not  appear  unnatural  that  the 
state  should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  sale  of  a  commodity  so  universally 
needed,  and  which  was  derived  immediately  from  that  element  which  no  individ- 
ual could  claim  as  his  property.  At  any  rate,  salt  was  at  Rome,  as  afterwards 
in  France,  an  article  that  could  be  sold  only  by  the  govemmeitt. 

With  these  almost  kingly  powers,  and  arrayed  in  Kingly  state,  for  the  censor's 
robe'^  was  all  scarlet,  and  not  merely  bordered  with  a  scarlet  band,  elected  by 
the  curise,  and  holding  their  office  for  five  years,  the  censors  might  veW  seem  too 
great  for  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the  patricians,  in  retaining  an  office  so  im- 
portant in  their  own  exclusive  possession,  seemed  to  have  more  than  compensated 
for  their  loss  of  a  part  of  the  military  tribuneship,  had  the  constitution  of  312 
been  really  acted  on.  It  was  a  most  welcome  law,  then,  to  the  commons,  when 
the  dictator  Mamercus  ^milius,  in  the  year  321,  proposed  the  shortening  of  the 
term  of  the  censor's  office,  to  eighteen  months.  Nor  did  the  patricians  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  measure ;  for  there  were  many  of  their  body  who  felt  that  a 
magistracy  held  for  five  years  could  be  accessible  only  to  a  few  individuals  of  the 
highest  distinction ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  patricians,  no  less  than  of  the  com- 
mons, would  be  subject  to  the  power  of  the  censors,  without  being  ever  able  to 
exercise  it  themselves. 

The  greatness  of  tho  censor's  office  has  led  me  to  depart  a  little  from  the  chro- 
nological order  of  events,  and  to  anticipate,  by  a  few  years,  the  regular  mention 
of  the  ^milian  law.  I  now  go  back  to  the  year  312,  and  the  appointment  of 
consuls  in  the  room  of  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  immediately  after  the  institution 
of  this  latter  office. 

Consuls  contmued  to  be  appointed  for  the  next  four  years ;  but  a  memorable 
4.  u.  a  81&  A.  c.  event  which  occurred  in  the  year  816,  again  led  to  the  election  of 
JSirfTESuSi'S  tribunes.  The  year  316  had  been  a  season  of  great  scarcity :"  a 
*^  •"*"■■  special  officer  had  been  named  with  the  title  of  praefectus  anno- 

nsB,  or  master  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  relieve  the  general  distress ;  but  he  had 
been  able  to  do  very  little,  and  the  suffering  was  so  extreme  that  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber  in  despair.  In  this  state  of 
things,"  Sp.  Mselius,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  commons,  and  a  member  of  one  of 
the  plebeian  centuries  of  knights  or  equites,  a  man  of  large  mercantile  dealings, 
ana  having  thus  many  connections  in  the  neighboring  countries,  succeeded  in 
making  large  purchases  of  com,  and  issued  it  to  the  poorer  citizens  either  at  a 
very  low  price,  or  even  gratis.  He  thus  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  was 
followed  by  a  great  multitude"^  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  Forum ;  so  that  it 
was  supposed  that  he  would  attempt  to  win  a  share  of  the  consulship  for  the 
commons,  and  was  likely  himself  to  become  the  first  plebeian  consul.  The  patri- 
cians, resolved  to  prevent  this,  procured  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
A.  u.  c.  tie.  A.  c.  nent  of  their  order,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus ;  but  the  danger 
^'  might  be  only  delayed :  the  scarcity  still  continued,  and  Msehus 

was  gaining  fresh  popularity  every  day :  the  harvest  was  still  distant,  and  if  the 
distress  became  greater,  the  mingled  despair  and  gratitude  of  the  commons  might 
overbear  all  opposition,  and  the  consulship  might  be  wrested  from  the  patricians 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts.     On  a  sudden'*  it  was  announced  t)iat  the  old  L. 

"  PolybinB,  VI.  68.    And  a  censor's  ftmeral,  "  livy,  IV.  18.    Zonaraa,  VII.  80. 

fturns  oensorium,  used  to  be  voted  even  to  the  **  Zonaras  adds,  that  he  had  actually  provid- 

emperon,  aa  the  most  honorable  and  magnifl-  ed  himself  with  men  to  seize  the  Capitol,  and 

cent  of  any.    See  Tacitus,  Ann.  IV.  16,  and  other  strong  positions  in  the  city ;  for  this  nxust 


XII.  8,  with  lipaius'  note  on  the  first  quoted    be  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  hnfhaf  ^f- 
re.  vfoif. 

avy,  TV.  12.  *  The  senate,  according  to  Zonaraa,  appoint- 
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Qoinctius  Oincinnatus  had  been  Darned  dictator  by  the  consul  T.  Quinctias,  m 
consequence  of  a  meetmg  of  the  senate :  the  dictator  had  made  C.  Servilius  Ahala 
his  master  of  the  horse ;  the  patricians  and  the  plebeian  knights'*  had  occupied 
the  Capitol  and  the  other  strong  places  of  the  cit^  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
moming  the  dictator  appeared  in  the  Fonim»  -with  the  array  of  his  four-and. 
twenty  lictors,  all  bearing  alons  "with  their  rods  those  well-known  axes  which  de- 
noted his  soyereign  power»  whue  he  was  supported  besides  by  his  master  of  the 
horse,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  the  younger  patricians  in  aims. 

The  dictator  took  his  seat  at  his  tribunal,  and  sent  C.  Ahala  to  summon  Mse- 
lius  to  appear  before  him.  As  master  of  the  horse,  all  the  mem-  h«  u  pot  to  oma  by 
bers  of  the  centuries  of  equites  were  under  his  immediate  authori-  ^'  ^^ 
ty ;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  summons.  Mse- 
lius  saw  that  his  fate  was  determined ;  he  endeavored  to  fly :  his  enemies 
chaiged  him  with  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,**  and  endeavoring  to  repel  (he 
knights  who  were  pursuing  him ;  under  somewhat  simUar  circumstances  the 
treacherous  murder  of  Wat  Tyler  was  excused  by  his  pretended  insolent  be- 
havior to  the  king;  and  Ahala,  as  ea^er  as  Sir  William  Walworth  to  do  x. is 
work,  slew  Meelius  on  the  spot,  as  guilty  of  disobedience.  The  old  dictatoi* 
justified  the  deed  to  the  multitude :  *'  Maelius  had  aimed,  not  at  the  consulship, 
but  at  making  hunaelf  king ;  the  master  of  the  markets  had  reported  to  the  sen- 
ate that  secret  meetings  were  held  at  his  house,  and  arms  collected.  To  meet 
this  danger  the  senate  had  appointed  a  dictator ;  he  had  purposed  to  try  Mae- 
lius,  and  judge  him  according  to  his  rait  or  innocence ;  but,  as  he  had  refused 
to  obey  his  summons,  and  had  resisted  his  own  immediate  commander,  he  had 
been  lawfully  slain."''  Immediately  afterwards,  treating  Mcelius  as  a  convicted 
traitor,  he  ordered  his  house  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  thus  the  story  of 
the  concealed  arms  could  never  be  disproved,  for  no  time  was  allowed  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  to  search  the  house :  McbUus'  enemies  might  report 
whatever  they  pleased.  The  house  stood  under  the  Capitol,  not  far  from  the 
Mamertine  prison,'^  and  the  site  of  it  was,  for  ages  after,  called  the  JSquimee- 
lium,  or  the  Maelian  level. 

Such  is  the  storv  which  the  traditions  or  memoirs  of  the  Quinctian  and  Ser- 
vilian  families  handed  down,  and  which  the  annalists  adopted  on  Th«  eommm  «•  i*- 
their  authority.  Whatever  ambitious  designs  Maelius  may  have  had,  '''•"^  ^WiaMtti. 
nothing,  even  according  to  the  statement  of  his  enemies,  was  proved  against  him ; 
and  his  aiming  at  the  consulship  would  have  been  a  sufficient  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  patricians  to  tempt  them  to  violent  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  charity 
was  so  little  familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  the  splendid  munificence  of 
MaBlius  is  in  itself  suspicious ;  a  time  of  great  distress  would  make  it  easy  for  a 
man  of  his  wealth  to  engage  a  band  of  armed  adventurers,  sufficient  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  Capitol  by  a  sudden  attack ;  and  then  his  popularity  with 
the  commons,  and  their  hatred  of  the  patricians,  would  have  rendered  him  ample 
service.  However,  the  commons  were  indignant  at  his  summary  death ;  and 
there  is  a  dim  and  confused  account  of  disturbances  consequent  upon  it.    Ahala 

ed  L.  QiunctiuB  dictator  before  they  left  the  in  the  sex  snffiragia,  or  patricuua  oenturies  of 

Benate-house ;  and  they  did  not  Beponte  till  kniffhte  or  caviUry.    And  bo,  after  the  death  of 

eTeoing,  that  the  reenlt  of  their  measures  might  MasliaB,  Ahala  is  deacribed  as  returning  to  the 

not  be  prematnrely  known.    The  occupation  of  dictator,  *Utipatus  catervA  patridorum  juve- 

the  Capitol  during  the  night,  and  the  appear-  num."    livy,  IV.  14. 

anoe  or  tiie  dictator  in  the  Forum  early  m  the  "  Dionysius,  XII.  1.    Fragm.  Mai. 

moming,  ready  to  anticipate  whatever  might  "  livy,  IV.  15. 

have  h&an  the  designs  of  Mftlius,  remind  us  of  "  **  Jure  onsnm  pronuntiavit/'  an  enreaaion 

the  Boge  of  Venice.  Gradenigo,  and  the  ener-  which  seems  aa  technical  and  official  as  our 

getie  measures  by  which  he  met  and  baffled  the  verdict  of  *Hu8tii)abIe  homicide."    Suetonius 

oonspinCT  of  the  Querini  and  Thiepoli.     See  pronounces  this  same  judgment  on  the  muider 

Darn,  B.  Vll.  of  Osasar,  ^'Fnegravant  csBtera  ikcta  dictaque 

"  Zonaraa  eays  that  the  Capitol  was  secured  ejus  ut . . .  jure  cssus  ezistimetur."    C.  76. 

iti  7t»»  inrtftfv.    Tills  may  include  the  plebeian  **  Niebunr.  VoL  IL  note  928.    Bunsen,  Be- 

oenturies  of  knighte,  but  it  certainly  applies  schreibungder  Stadt  Bom.  Vol.  III.  p.  49« 

mainly  to  the  pomdans,  who  were  all  enrolled  Vairo,  ling.  Lat.  V.  1 157.    Ed.  Miiller. 
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was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  ;'*  and  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  instead  of  consuls, 
were  chosen  for  the  following  year :  thus  much  is  intelligible ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  patricians  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  the  immense  power  of  the  officer 
who  presided  at  them,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  natural  leaning  of  the  richer  ple- 
beians to  the  side  of  the  patricians  m  a  time  of  distress,  when  the  contest  was  so 
likely  to  take  the  form  of  one  between  numbers  and  property,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  election  of  three  patricians,  and,  amongst  tnem,  of  L.  Quinctius, 
the  son  of  the  old  dictator.  But  still  the  greatest  number  of  votes  was  given  to 
Mamercus  ^milius,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  qusestores  parricidii  along 
with  L.  Valerius  a  few  years  before,  and  whose  popular  dictatorship  four  years 
later  we  have  already  noticed.  • 

There  was,,  however,  a  much  more  mysterious  story"  to  be  found  in  some  of 
BtffiT  of  L.  Miniwia  the  snualists  from  whom  Livy  compUed  his  history ;  that  L.  Minu- 
iSSJSTiSr'^hjI  cius,  that  very  master  of  the  maricets  who  is  said  to  have  given 
vv^"»^  ll^Q  first  information  of  the  dangerous  design^  of  Sp.  Mselius,  now, 

in  the  disturbances  that  followed,  went  over  from  the  patricians  to  the  commons, 
was  chosen  by  the  ten  tribunes  to  be  their  colleague,  thus  raising  the  number  to 
eleven,  and  in  this  office  put  a  stop  to  the  dissensions.  Further,  he  is  said  to 
have  brought  down  the  price  of  com  at  the  end  of  three  market  days  to  one  as 
for  the  modius,"  and  to  have  become  so  popular,  that  the  commons  presented 
him,  as  their  deliverer  out  of  misery,  with  an  ox  with  gilded  horns  to  offer  as  a 
sacrifice  ;**  and  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  without  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
made  out  of  the  bronze  or  brass  coins  which  the  commons  subscribed  for  the 
purpose,  each  man  contributingr  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  which 
was  still  of  the  weight  of  a  full  pound. 

Dion  Cassius  has  preserved  a  statement,  that  in  these  times  many  patricians 
RMMrka  thk  ^^^'  ^"  ^*^''  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  commous ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
"  '*^'  from  this  time  forward  we  meet  with  none  but  plebeians  of  the 
name  of  Minucius,  although  patrician  Minucii  have  hitherto  occurred  several 
times  in  the  Fasti.  And  it  is  conceivable  enough,  that  if  any  man  had  wished  so 
to  degrade  himself,  as  the  patricians  would  consider  it,  he  might  have  done  it 
with  no  opposition  on  their  part :  nay,  they  would  have  at  once  cast  him  out 
from  their  body  as  an  unworthy  meniber ;  for  the  feeling  of  later  times,  when 
P.  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family  to  enable  him  to  stand  for  the 
tribuneship,  and  when  the  aristocracy  opposed  it  as  only  furthering  the  purposes 
of  his  ambition,  could  not  exist  amongst  the  haughty  patricians  of  the  fourth 

*'  Valerias  Maximus,  V.  8,  S  2.    And  so  Ci-  be  Pliny^s  meom^g.    Then  the  sale  of  MsUna' 

oero,  do  BepublicA,  I.  8.    Offensio  commemo-  com  at  a  cheap  rate  may  have  tak^n  place  in 

ntur  Ahals.    He  had  jnst  before  spoken  or  the  mean  while ;  and  if  much  com  had  really 

<*  Qamllli  exiliam^"  and  immediately  afterwards  been  hoarded,  it  would  naturally  cause  a  great 

mentions  **  invidia  Naslce."    Now  o£Eensio  is  reduction  of  prioes  when  brought  suddenly  into 

in  itself  an  ambiguous  term^  and  may  sifnify  the  market  m  the  spring,  especially  if  there 

either  exilium  or  invidia :  either  *'  the  misfor-  was  a  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  in  the 

tune  or  calamity  of  Ahala."  or  "  the  odium  cominff  summer. 

which  he  incurred."  But  tnen  this  odium  may  ••  Livy  mentions  the  ox,  Pliny  the  statne, 
have  induced  him  to  leave  Bome,  as  Nasica  XVIII.  4,  and  XXXIV.  11,  and  both  specify 
did,  without  undergoing  any  formal  trial :  and  the  place,  extra  portam  Trigeminam,  that  is,  on 
then,  when  his  party  was  strong  enougn,  he  the  oank  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  northeast- 
may  have  returned,  according  to  the  statement  em  foot  of  the  Aventine  and  the  river.  But  as 
of  the  pscudo-Cioero  pro  Domo,  c  82,  and  this  lAvy'a  expression,  "  bove  aurato  extra  portam 
may  have  been  called  a  return  from  banishment  Trigeminam  est  donatus,"  is  rather  stno^,  hia 
without  much  exaggeration.  editors  have  proposed  various  corrections. 
**  Livy,  IV.  16.  amongst  which,  the  most  plausible  was  that  ol 
"  Plin^,  Hist.  Nat.  XVIII.  4.  Livy  describes  Gronovius,  who  proposed  to  read  "  bove  et 
this,  as  if  Minucius  had  sold  at  this  rate  the  prato."  But  a  bos  anratus,  that  is,  auratia 
com  which  Mslius  had  collected,  and  which  comibus,  was  given  by  the  consul  to  P.  I>edus, 
had  been  confiscated  after  his  death.  But  Pli-  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  for  saving 
ny*s  expression,  **  in  trinis  nundinis  ad  assem  his  army  in  the  first  Bamnite  war,  liiy*  VIL 
redegiy '  implies  a  more  gradual,  and,  at  the  87 ;  and  Nicbuhr*s  conjecture  is  simpler  and 
same  time,  a  more  extensive  reduction  of  the  more  probable,  that  the  words  "  et  atatoi** 

8 rice.    If  he  proposed  a  law  to  fix  a  maximum,  have  dropped   out  in   Livy^s  text,  between 

)  would,  of  course,  require  three  nundinsa  to  "  bove  aniato"  and  **  extra  portam  Trig«iiii> 

dapso  before  it  oould  be  passed ;  and  this  noay  nam.** 
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century.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  treats  these  supposed  passings  over  from 
one  order  to  the  other  as  mostly  fictitious,  and  invtoted  by  plebeians,  merely  to 
claim  for  themselves  kindred  with  an  old  patrician  house  of  tne  same  name.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  there  could  have  been  eleven  tribunes  at  once  ;  but  it  may  be 
that  L.  Minucius  so  acted  in  concert  with  the  tribunes  as  master  of  the  markets,** 
that  he  was  said  to  be  like  an  eleventh  member  of  their  college.  The  rest  is  suf- 
ficiently probable,  that  he  proposed  and  carried,  after  the  regular  period  of  three 
market  days,  a  law  to  fix  the  maximiui  at  which  com  should  be  sold ;  and  this, 
in  a  season  of  scarcity,  when  the  evil  is  always  attributed  by  the  vulw  to  the 
covetousness  of  corn-dealers,  rather  than  to  natural  causes,  would  quite  account 
for  bis  popularity. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  consuls  were  again  chosen,  and  continued  to 
be  so  for  four  years,  that  is,  till  321,  when  Mamercus  :i£milius  neteimiiip  or  ib. 
was  appointed  dictator.  His  law  for  abridging  the  duration  of  "•"«*^*"»»-- 
the  censor's  office  so  oflfended  the  existing  censors,  one  of  whom  was  M.  Gega* 
nius  Macerinus,  already  known  as  a  zealous  partisan  of  his  order  in  his  consul- 
ship in  808,  that  they  degraded  him  from  his  tribe,**  and  rated  his  property  in 
the  census  at  eight  times  as  much  as  its  real  value.  The  commons  were  so  in* 
dignant  that  they  called  aloud  for  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls  ;  and  for 
the  next  two  years  tribunes  were  accordingly  elected  ;  but  still  no  plebeian  was 
chosen,  nor  even  any  patrician  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the  popular 
cause. 

A^ain,  for  five  years,  we  find  the  names  of  consuls  in  the  Fasti,  from  324  to 
828  mclusive.  But  the  power  of  the  commons  was  silently  and  tim  mium  a  tk« 
healthily  advancing;  and  within  this  short  period  we  find  two  re-  irC^«*~i«SS^ 
markable  instances  of  it.  In  325,'^  T.  Qumctius,  a  son  of  the  old  S!ISh  i? uTSSbLf 
L.  Cincinnatus,  and  C.  Julius  Mento,  were  consuls.  The  ^quians  ^'' 
and  Volscians  had  united  their  forces,  and  assembled  a  great  army  at  their  usual 
position  on  Algidus.  A  pestilence,  nearly  cotemporary  with  that  which  visited 
Athens  so  fearfully  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  prevailed 
in  Borne  at  intervals  during  the  last  four  years,  and  had  carried  o£f  ^eat  num- 
bers of  the  people.  This' gave  a  sense  of  weakness ;  and,  to  increase  it,  the  con- 
sols, attacking  the  enemy  on  Algidus,  were  defeated.  Then  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator ;  but  the  consuls,  jealous  at  this  implied  censure  on  them- 
selves, refused  to  obey  the  senate's  decree.  Some  party  or  family  ieuds,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  were  most  probably  at  work  m  this  dispute  ;  and  it  was 
proposed  and  carried,  that  the  senate  should  call  upon  the  tribunes  for  their  aid. 
llieDuhr  thinks  that  the  tribunes  were  called  upon  to  propose  the  senate's  decree 
to  the  commons,  that  their  acceptance  ^>f  it  nught  give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
Iivy*s  story  is,  that  the  tribunes  threatened  to  throw  the  consuls  into  prison,  if 
they  persisted  in  disobeying  the  senate.  However  this  be,  there  was,  dt  any 
rate,  an  important  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  commons,  when  the  pa- 
trician senate  appealed  to  them  to  enforce  its  authority  over  the  highest  patrician 
magistrates. 

Again,  in  328,  when  a  war  with  Yeii  was  resolved  on,  the  tribunes  threatened** 
to  stop  the  enlistments  of  soldiers,  unless  the  question  of  going  to 
war  were  first  submitted  to  the  people  in  their  centuries.    The  with^Slbi! 
senate  had  considered  its  own  decree  sufficient ;  but  it  had  taught  ^     **"    * 
the  tribunes,  by  its  own  conduct,  not  to  regard  it  so  ;  and  accordingly  the  war 

*  Three  of  the  tribunes,  we  are  told  by  LItt,  the  college,  must  have  gone  along  with  him  in 

bad  taken  no  part  in  propoeinff  the  vote  of  the  hia  meaaures  aa  maater  of  the  markets,  and  hia 

oommona,  which  rewarded  Minaciaa  with  hia  acting  in  concert  with  them,  perhaps,  in  some 

OfX  and  lua  atatne,  bat,  on  the  contrary-,  con-  inatancea,  affainat  the  wiahea  of  the  patricians, 

tinnfld  to  revile  him,  aa  he  had  been  the  lint  may  have  given  riae  to  the  atoiy. 

person  to  give  information  to  the  senate  of  the  "  Liv7,lV.  S4. 

•mpposed  treaaonable  deai|pa  of  Kaliaa.    Bat  "  Livy,  IV.  26. 

the  oth«r  seven,  conatitnting  the  nu^oritj  of  "  Livy,  IV.  80. 
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was  proposed  in  the  comitia,  and  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  all  the  cen* 
tunes. 

These  were  great  constitutional  points ;  another  matter,  deeply  affecting  indl- 
A.  u  c.  sii  A  c  ^^*^^*»  ^^  ^^'^  provided  for  by  a  law  passed  three  years  before, 
4n.  'Law  for'  A  flx«i  wluch  fixed  a  definite  money  computation  for  the  fines  of*  sheep 
SrZ^r?S!S!^aS  and  oxen  commonly  imposed  by  the  consuls  for  contempt  of  their 
*****  jurisdiction.     That  the  payment  of  these  fines  m  kind  would  be 

often  highly  vexatious,  is  obvious :  and  if  the  consul  were  allowed  to  fix  his  own 
rate  o^  commutation,  it  might  bear  hardly  on  the  delinquent,  especially  if,  as  is 
probable,  the*  brass  money  was  now  beginning  to  rise  in  value,  so  that  the  old 
money  price  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  would  be  now  more  than  it  was  worth.  Cice- 
ro's statement^  is,  that  the  censors,  L.  Papirius  and  P.  Pinarius,  had  imposed 
their  fines  in  kind,  and  had  thus  seized  so  many  cattle ;  that  the  consuls,  to  re- 
lieve the  commons,  fixed  an  easy  rate  of  money  commutation,  at  which  the  cat- 
tle might  be  redeemed. 

From  the  year  829  to  341  we  have  tribunes  constantly,  with  the  exception  of 


^  ^  only  two  years,  instead  of  consuls.     In  331,  after  a  long  interval; 
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Vjw  dljMDi  for  we  again  hear  of  a  call  for  an  amrian  law ;  recent  victories  over 
-..^nrfaniaw.  ^^^  Volsciaus  and  Yeientians  had  added,  probably,  to  the  amount 
of  the  demesne  land ;  and  the  patricians  who  occupied  it,  either  paid  no  acknowl- 
edgment for  it  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  it  went  not  mto  the  national  treasury,  but 
into  that  of  their  own  order  ;  the  commons  reaped  no  benefit  from  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  commons  had  to  serve  at  their  own  expense  in  war ;  and  thus,  as 
the  poorer  classes  could  ill  support  this  burden,  and  could  provide  themselves 
only  with  inferior  arms,  the  numbers  and  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  infantry 
were  much  below  what  they  might  have  been.  Accordingly,  the  tribunes  de- 
manded that  there  should  be  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  demesne  land  amongst 
the  commons ;  and  that  the  occupiers  of  the  remamder  should  pay  their  vectigal 
regularly,  and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers. 
Here  was  a  question  in  which  the  mass  of  the  commons  were  interested  ;  and  it 
was  likely  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this  contest,  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
mons would  gain  some  of  those  points  which  they  so  longed  for,  but  which  were 
of  far  less  importance,  in  the  estimate  of  their  followers,  an  admission  to  the 
higher  nuigistracies. 

A  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  three  years  afterwards,  in  334 :  when 
u  a  8J4.  A  c  patricians^  themselves  proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

418.  'Th*  «">«•  <^«i>«  the  qusBstores  classici,  those  officers  chosen  by  the  centuries,  and 
l^^opM  to  ihi  quite  distinct  from  the  quaestoree  parricidii,  whose  business  it  was 
**""****'  to  receive  all  money  paidt  to  the  public  treasury,  and  to  make  all 

pa3nnents  from  it.  This  was  an  office  of  great  trust  and  dignity,  and  was  usu- 
ally regarded  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  senate ;  the  censors,  in  drawing  out 
their  list  of  that  body,  generally  included  in  it  the  quaestors  of  the  last  five 
years.  Now,  as  wars  were  beginning  to  be  carried  on  on  a  greater  scale,  and 
were  attended  with  more  success  than  formerly,  it  was  desirable  to  have  two  new 
quaestors  to  accompany  the  armies  to  the  field,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  plun- 
der that  might  be  gained,  or  of  the  lands  that  might  be  conquered.  But  the 
tribunes  naturally  demanded,  that  if  the  college  of  quaestors  were  thus  increased 
to  four,  two  of  them  should  be  chosen  from  the  commons.  This  the  senate 
would  not  listen  to,  but  proposed  that  the  whole  number  should  be  taken  indis- 
criminately from  either  order.  When  the  tribunes  refused  to  accept  this  com- 
promise, having  learned,  from  experience,  that  such  a  pretended  free  choice 
would  always  end  in  the  exclusive  election  of  patricians,  the  senate  dropped  the 
measure  altogether.  But  the  tribunes  then  brought  it  forward  themselves,  and, 
after  long  disputes,  the  compromise  first  proposed  by  the  senate  was  accepted* 

»  Llvy,  IV.  80.  «  Llvy,  IV.  86. 

•I>eBepiibUc4,n.86.  •Livy,IV.48. 
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and  the  qtuBstorsbip,  with  its  four  places,  was  declared  by  law  to  be  open  alike 
to  the  patricians  and  to  the  commons. 

Here»  again,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  commons  as  an  order  was  great ; 
but  the  individuals  who  had  sown  the  seed  did  not  reap  the  fruit ;  i}iq»to.boatik«igm. 
for  again,  owing  to  the  great  influence  of  the  magistrate  who  pre-  M^rSL^l^Ji 
aided  at  the  comitia,  none  but  patrician  qusostors  were  chosen.  "''^"' 
Sdll  the  commons  waxed  stronger :  three  years  afterwards,  in  337,  an  agrarian 
law^  was  passed,  by  which  fifteen  hundred  of  the  commons  received  allotments 
of  two  jugera  a  man  out  of  the  land  lately  conquered  from  the  a.  v.  cot.  a.  a 
people  of  Lavici.  But  a  larger  division  of  the  demesne  land  was  ^'*' 
demanded,  and  in  a  quarter  where  it  could  be  enjoyed  more  securely ;  for  the 
colonista  sent  to  a  frontier  district  would  have  continually  to  defend  their  new 
property  with  their  swords,  and  men  naturally  longed  for  a  division  of  the  old 
demesne  nearer  home,  which  every  new  advance  of  the  Roman  boundary  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  danger.  This,  however,  the  patrician  occupiers  of 
this  land  were  too  powerful  to  permit ;  and  the  contest  really  a.  u.  c.  mo.  a.  c. 
iomed  upon  the  disposal  of  the  new  conquests.  Ilius,  in  340,  *"* 
Bote  was  conquered,  a  town  of  the  ./fiquians,  not  far  from  Lavici ;  and  the  com- 
mons required  that  a  portion  of  this  new?y-won  territory  might,  at  least,  be 
allotted  to  them.  Even  this  was  resisted,  and  by  none  more  vehemently  than 
by  M.  Postumius  Regillensis,^  one  of  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  341.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  armies  which  were  in  the  field  agamst  the  .^quians,  and, 
abusing  his  military  power  for  political  purposes,  he  th^tened  to  visit  upon  his 
ac^dders  any  display  of  feeling  which  they  mic^ht  have  shown  in  favor  of  the  pro* 
posed  agrarian  law.  This  excited  universal  udignation,  which  he  heightened  by 
refusing  to  his  army  any  share  of  the  spoil  which  they  had  won  in  recovering 
Boise  from  the  .^uians.  Open  discontent  then  broke  out,  and  Postumius,  re- 
pressing it  with  extreme  severity  and  the  most  merciless  executions,  provoked  his 
aoldiers  to  a  mutiny,  in  which  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

A  crime  so  rare  in  the  Roman  annals  produced  its  natural  and  just  conse^ 
quence,  a  reaction  against  the  cause  which  appeared  to  be  con-  fntBtUn^  b  «<>«•. 
neeted  with  it.  Consuls  were  chosen  instead  of  tribunes  of  the  «•-«•'«"•"•"»"• 
aoldien ;  and  the  commons,  to  whom  the  senate  had  given  the  choice  of  the 
judge^  in  this  cause,  commissioned  the  consuls  to  inqub-e  into  the  murder  of 
Postumius,  and  to  punish  the  guilty.  This  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  curiae, 
and  the  judges  thus  appointed  fulfilled  their  task  with  moderation,  so  that  the 
influence  which  the  patricians  had  gained  by  the  whole  transaction  was  marked 
by  the  undisturbed  election  of  consuls  for  three  years  following.  But  by  that 
time  the  feeling  had  changed :  the  continued  opposition  of  the  patricians  to  anv 
agrarian  law  seemed  a  more  present  evil  than  the  murder  of  Postumius ;  and, 
while  that  crime  had  been  duly  punished,  the  injustice  of  the  patricians  was  tri- 
umphant. It  is  dangerous  to  overlook  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  still  more  to 
try  to  force  in  its  old  direction  the  tide  which  is  beginnmg  to  turn.  The  patricians 
carried 'the  election  of  consuls  for  a  fourth  year  in  spite  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dis- 
content ;  but  the  commons  were  so  roused,  that  in  spite  of  all  ob-  a.  u.  c.  sm.  a.  a 
atmctions  caused  by  the  presiding  officer,  they  elected,  at  the  ^^ 
open  comitia  of  quaestors,^  no  fewer  than  three  plebeians. 

Then  the  agrarian  law  was  demanded  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  three 

«*  LivT,  IV.  47.  ted  bsr plebeiasB  agahist  the  pstiiciaii  order; 
—   '*  50.                                           it  was  then  an  aot  of  moderation  in  the  senate 


**  Livj,  IV.  49,  50.  it  was  then  an  aot  of  moderation  m  the  senate 

*  '*  A  plebe  consensu  poppli,  consulibns  ne-  to  allow  the  ofliBoding  party  to  name  the  jndgfL 

gotimn  mandatnr."    IiyT,iy.61.    A  remark-  and  the  patridans,  to  whom  the  inj'uy  had 

able  passage,  which  NieDohr,  as  may  he  sap-  been  done,  would,  at  any  rate^  require  that  the 

IMseo,  hfts  not  Ibrgotten  to  appeal  to,  as  a  proof  nomination  should  be  submitted  to  them  for 

of  the  identity  of  Uie  populns  m  old  times  with  their  approvaL 

the  patricians.   It  would  seem  as  if  the  murder  *  Idvy,  IV.  54. 
of  Postumins  was  regatiled  as  a  erUne  commit- 
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OMitMt.beat«h«ig».  tribunes,  all  of  the  Icilian  family,  wpre  conspicuous  as  the  leaden 
riuuwMBiiinMd.  Qf  ^jjg  commons.  The  year  passed  away  in  these  contests,  but  the 
commons  insisted  on  having  tribunes  instead  of  consuls  for  the  year  following ; 
and  this  was  consented  to,^  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  nugatory  by  the  con* 
dition  annexed  to  it,  that  none  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  of  that  year 
should  be  either  re-elected  to  the  same  ofBce,  or  be  chosen  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers. Thus  those  candidates  being  excluded  whose  claims  were  greatest,  the 
patricians  once  more  succeeded  in  defeating  the  plebeian  candidates  of  less  name, 
and  in  obtaining  every  place  in  the  tribuneship  for  their  own  body. 

Two  years  afterwards  came  the  issue  of  the  contest.  A  truce,  which  had 
A  u.  a  Ml.  A  c  ^^^  concluded  for  twenty  years^  with  the  Veientians,  was  now 
2!'  JwLP^illiibJJ  ^^  *^^  P^*°^  ^^  expiring ;  and  as  war,  rather  than  peace,  was  sup^ 
I^^SHm^^d!}'  P^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  natural  state  of  things  between  two  nations,  un- 
less some  express  treaty  was  interposed,  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
truce,  hostilities  would  be  resumed  of  course,  unless  eithci  party  wished  to  re- 
new it,  and  was  willing  to  purchase  its  continuance  on  the  enemy's  terms.  Rome 
now  felt  itself  much  stronger  than  Veil,  for  that  town  had  been  lately  torn  with 
internal  discords,  so  much  more  violent  and  injurious  than  those  of  Rome,  in 
proportion  as  there  was  less  of  equal  law  and  of  acknowledged  rights.  The  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  put  a  higher  price  on  the  renewal  of  the  truce  than  the  Veien- 
tians would  consent  to  pay ;  and  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  commons  to  press  their  claims,  and  they  refused  to  vote  for  the 
law  unless  something  was  done  to  satisfy  them.  Tlie  patricians,  looking  forward 
to  all  the  glory  and  dominion  promised  them  by  the  expected  conquest  of  Vea, 
or  yieldmg  to  the  power  of  justice,  at  last  gave  way.  The  vectigal,**  or  titho, 
due  from  the  occupiers  of  the  public  land,  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers ; 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good  by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon 
the  whole  people,  according  to  the  census  of  every  citizen  ;  and  six  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers  were  henceforw  to  be  elected  annually ;  one  of  whom,  as  Niebubr 
thinks,  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  to  perform  the  important  judicial  da- 
ties  afterwards  discharged  by  the  praetor  urbanus ;  the  other  five  were  to  be 
elected  indiscriminately  from  either  order.  At  any  rate,  six  tribunes  were  elected 
from  this  time  forwards,  and  this  increased  number  gave  the  commons  a  greater 
likelihood  of  seeing  some  of  the  places  filled  by  men  of  their,  own  body.  And 
so  it  happened,  in  fact ;  but  for  this  the  commons  had  yet  to  wait  five  years 
more. 

Accordingly  pay*^  was  issued  to  the  soldiers,  six  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were 
A.  u.  c.  SM.  A.  c.  elected,  and  in  the  y^r  350,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
*^  war,  the  Romans  began  their  vast  career  of  dominion  by  laying 

uege  to  the  great  Etruscan  city  of  Veil 

**  Livy,  IV.  55.  14,  that  it  was  nsual,  when  a  trnoe  waa  neariT 

*  Livj,  IV.  58.    Livy  Bays,  that  in  tho  year  expired,  to  negotiate  as  to  the  terms  on  whicn 

S48  tho  truce  had  already  expired ;  and,  as  it  it  might  be  renewed ;  and  this,  I  dou^t  not.  is 

had  been  concluded,  accordiziff  to  ms  own  ac-  the  true  explanation  of  the  negotiations  that 

count,  in  tho  year  880,  Niebuhr  supposes  that  went  on  dunng  the  years  848  and  849. 

it  must  have  Men  intended  to  last  only  twenty  **  This  is  not  stated  by  Li^'v ;  but  as  it  had 

oydio  years,  often  months  each.    But  we  find  been  the  great  object  insisted  on  by  the  trib- 

tnat  hostihties  did  not  begin  till  850,  and  no  unes,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  must  either 

one  will  believe  that  tho  Komans  allowed  two  have  been  granted,  or  at  any  rate  promised.  I( 

years,  in  which  they  were,  according  to  ancient  was  probaDly,  however,  paid  very  irregularly, 

notions,  at  war  witn  Veil,  to  pass  away  without  and  hence  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  would,  in 

attacking  their  enemy,  because  the  VeientianB  point  of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tas 

were  involved  in  civil  dissensions,  and  the  Bo-  or  tribntum. 

iiiaiis  were  too  generous  to  take  advantage  of  ■*  livy,  IV.  59,  60,  61. 
their  weakness.    We  see  fromThuGydidM,V. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WASS   OF  THE  ROMANS  FROM  800  TO  864-THE  iBQUIANS  AND  VOLSCOANS— 
THE  ETRUSCANS— SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  VEH. 


KBwUpmf  rds  fuXhms  W9to6/u»ot, — ^Thuotdidxs,  1. 18. 


Thb  internal  history  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  of  the  commonwealth  is  ob- 
scure and  often  micertain ;  nor  can  we  venture  to  place  full  con-  Th*  tonign  hbtorj  ^ 
fidence  in  the  details  of  events,  or  of  individual  characters.  The  2Si*i£J"i£  di2 
family  traditions  and  funeral  orations  out  of  which  the  oldest  an-  ^ 
nalists  comp'ded  their  narratives  were  often,  as  we  find,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  dealt  largely  in  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation.  Yet  still,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  tlfey  were  a  check  upon  one  another ;  there  were  necessarily  limits 
to  falsehood,  when  fellow-citizens,  whether  individuals  or  parties,  were  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  was  exercised.  But  with  regard  to  foreign  enemies,  even  this 
check  was  wanting.  Every  family  might  claim  victories  over  the  ^£quians  or 
the  Yeientians :  there  was  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  chronology  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  the  story  of  one  victory  and  one  triumph  was  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
others ;  the  accommodating  annalists  found  room  for  a«l.  The  account,  then,  of 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly  in  its  merest  outline ; 
we  have  the  highest  authority'  for  saying  that  victories,  and  even  triumphs,  were 
sometimes  purely  imaginary ;  a  year  which  is  filled  with  pretended  successes  of 
the  Romans  may  have  witnessed  nothing  but  their  defeats.  We  are  reduced, 
therefore,  not  only  to  an  outline,  but  to  one  made  up  from  such  scattered  and 
almost  accidental  notices,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  Niebuhr  would  have  at- 
tempted, far  less  have  been  able,  to  restore  it.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
history,  the  work  is  almost  done  to  my  hands :  it  were  endless  to  make  particu- 
lar acknowledgments,  when  scarcely  a  page  of  this  volume  could  have  been  writ- 
ten, had  I  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Niebuhr's  guidance. 

Our  last  notice  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  Rome  stopped  at  that  disastrous  period, 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the  ^quians  and  Volscians, 
having  overrun  LaUum,  having  occupied  many  of  the  Latin  towns,  poJ^totwMirioouMi 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  their  plundering  inroads  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  And  whilst 
the  Opican  nations  were  thus  formidable  on  the  side  of  Latium,  the  Sabines  made 
frequent  descents  into  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  and 
sometimes  spread  their  ravages  on  that  side  also  as  far  as  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  Such  nearly  was  the  state  of  things  about  the  year  800, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  point  of  the  Roman  fortunes.  The  next 
sixty  years  witnessed  a  wonderful  change  ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  Roman 
power  had  spread  itself  out  on  every  side,  and  the  Opican  nations,  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Etruscans,  had  all  given  way  before  it. 

Of  these  three  enemies,  the  Sabines  were  the  soonest  and  most  effectually  re- 
pelled.    After  the  year  306,  when  M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  the  de-       ' 
liverer  of  the  Roman  commons  from  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  is  pm«  wia"?*  tt 
said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,*  we  read  of  them     ** 

*  That,  namelT,  of  Cloero,  in  the  often  quoted      *  Livy,  IIT.  6S,  68.    Fasti  Capitoliui.    *'M. 

passage  of  his  Bratoa,  c  16.    '*  Malta  scripta  Horatios,  H.  F.  Barbatas,  de  Babineis  (tH- 

sant  in  eis  (sciL  in  mortaomm  landationibas)  omphavit)  Ann.  CCCIV.  Vll.  K.  Septembr.'* 
qam  &eta  non  aont,  fUai  triomphi,"  Aa, 
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no  more  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  treaty  of 
Bome  sort  or  other  must  have  followed  this  victory ;  perhaps  it  was  only  a  truce 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  may  have  been  continually  renewed  by  mu- 
tual consent ;  the  Romans  having  enough  to  do  in  Latium  and  in  Etruria ;  and 
the  Sabine  youth  finding  a  field  for  their,  enterprise,  by  joining  their  kinsmen  the 
Samnites,  who  soon  after  this  time  began  their  conquests  in  Campania.  Thus 
the  Roman  territory  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  left  in  peace,  and  the 
frontier  of  the  commonwealth  on  this  side  remained  long  unaltered,  being  bounded 
by  the  territory  of  the  Sabine  city  of  £retum,  which  was  situated  about  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome. 

A  far  more  obstinate  and  varied  contest  was  maintamecl  against  the  JSquians 
tb.  jsoni  ^^^  Volscians.  It  is  pretended  that  L.  Valenus,  the  worthy  col- 
tJTLdVoimhJrSC  league  of  M.  Horatius,  gained  a  great  victoiy  over  them  in  the 
STiStel^iiaTuSZ  year  306 ;'  but  in  300^  we  find  them  again  overrunning  the  Roman 
^  territory,  and  advancing  unopposed,  for  the  last  time,  as  far  aa 

the  walls  of  Rome  by  the  Esquiline  gate.  In  that  same  year  T.  Quinctius  the 
consul  is  said  to  have  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  and  there  is  this  evi- 
dence of  its  reality,  that  the  Romans  established  a  garrison  on  the  enemies*  fron- 
tier at  Yerrugo  ;*  a  place  undoubtedly  on  the  Alban  hills,  but  Vhether  on  Algi- 
dus  above  Tusculum,  or  on  the  side  of  Velitrse  looking  towards  Antium  and  the 
Yolscian  lowlands,  seems  impossible  to  be  ascertained.  From  this  time  we  hear 
of  no  general  efforts  of  the  jEquians  and  Volscians  for  fifteen  years ;  but  in  324 
A.  u.  c.  8M.  A.  c  ^he  united  armies  of  the  two  nations  again  appeared  on  Algidus,* 
^'  and  the  Romans,  in  alarm,  named  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  dictator 

to  oppose  them.  That  the  danger  was  great,  is  shown  by  the  dreadful  story  re- 
lated of  A.  Tubertus,^  that  he  executed  his  own  son  for  having  engaged  with  the 
enemy  without  orders,  although  successfully.  This  rigorous  observance  of  dis- 
cipline always  occurs  in  Roman  history,  when  the  Roman  arms  were  engaged  in 
any  contest  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous ;  and  thus  in  the  great  Latin  war 
about  ninety  years  after  this  period,  the  act  of  A.  Postumius  Tubertus  was  again 
repeated  in  the  more  famous  instance  of  T.  Manlius.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  Latins  and  Hemicans  aided  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force,  and  the  Opi- 
can  nations  were  completely  defeated.  A  truce  of  eight  years  was  concluded 
with  the  ^quians  ;^  the  power  of  the  Volscians,  already  shaken  by  their  defeat, 
was  further  weakened  by  civil  dissensions ;  the  advocates  for  peace  and  war  pro- 
ceeding to  the  most  violent  extremities  against  each  other. 

Eight  years  afterwards,*  the  Opican  nations,  first  the  Volscians,  and  soon  after 

*  livy,  III.  61.  the  year  883,  which  with  the  Roman  annaliBtii 

*  Livy,  III.  66.  is  wnolly  devoid  of  military  transactioiu,  was 

*  livy,  IV.  1.  indeed  devoid  of  Roman  victories,  but  not  of 

*  Livy,  IV.  26.  defeats,  or  at  least  of  disasters.    For  Livy  be- 
^  livy.  IV.  29,  mentions  the  story,  bat  wishes  gins  the  account  of  the  next  year  with  the. 

not  to  believe  it.    It  is  related,  however,  by  Dio-  words,  *'  Non  diutius  fortuna  iSquis  induLiit, 

doros,  XII.  64 ;  by  Valerias  Majdmos,  IL  7,  §  qui  ambigaam  victoriam  Volscorum  pro  buA  am- 

6;  and  by  Aulus  Gellins,  XVII.  21.    Gellius  nlezi  fUerant.*'    Now  this  "  dubia  victoria"  had 

also  speaks  of  "  Posthumia"  or  "  Posthamiana  Dcen  won  in  882,  and  the  expression,  "  non  di- 

impena  et  Manliana,"  1. 18,  S  7 ;  although  it  is  utins  indulsit,"  would  imply  that  for  a  certain 

one  of  Livy^s  reasons  for  not  believing  the  story,  time  fortune  had  favored  tne  .fquians ;  in  other 

that  the  common  })rpverbial  expression  to  de-  words,  that  they,  encouraged  by  the  VolscdanR- 

note  power  arbitrarily  and  cruelly  exercised  was  success  in  882,  took  up  anns  themselves  in  tho 

<*  imperiA  Manliana  non  Postumiana."  following  year,  and  were  during  that  year  mas 

*  livy,  IV.  80.  ^  ters  of  the  field.    Thus  it  would  seem  that  a 

*  According  to  Livy,  the  .£qaians  had  ob-  truce  of  eiffht  years,  not  cyclic,  but  common 
tidned  a  truce  for  eight  years,  in  the  beginning  years,  had  oeen  observed  from  825  to  883 :  and 
of  the  year  825.  IV.  80.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  probability  is,  that  the  term  originally 
in  880,  they  are  described  as  suing^  again  for  an  agreed  upon  was  five  years,  to  which  three 
extension  of  this  term,  and  obtaining  an  addi-  were  afterwards  added ;  livy's  mistime  oonsiat 
tionai  trace  for  throe  years.  IV.  85.  The  re-  ing  in  this,  that  he  supposes  the  whole  eight 
newal  of  hostilities  is  placed  in  the  year  834,  years'  trace  to  have  been  granted  in  825,  and 
Livy.  IV.  48 ;  but  it  may  be  condaded  that  it  that  the  three  years  added  in  880  were  an  «d 
Bhoold  in  fact  be  placed  a  year  earlier,  and  that  ditlon  to  this  number. 
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the  iEquians,  agaia  renewed  the  contest.  The  seat  of  war  was  ww  «  om  mv^ 
again  on  the  frontier  of  the  ^quians :  and  there,  in  the  year  332,  iS^SkmX^L  St 
the  Romans  received  a  check  which  we  may  not  improbably  con-  ""^ 
jecture  to  have  been  a  serious  defeat  But  four  years  afterwards,  in  336,  the 
people  of  LavicP^  are  mentidned  as  joining  the  ^quians,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
new  enemies.  Lavici,  now  La  Colonna,  placed  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises  as 
a  sort  of  outwork  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alban  cluster,  had  been  one 
of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  in  261. 
Since  that  time  the  conquest  of  the  Opican  nations  had  separated  it  from  its  old« 
confederacy,  and  it  had  possibly  received  an  ^quian  colony ;  but  it  had  hitherto 
taken  no  active  part  against  Rome.  Now,  however,  it  openly  joined  the  ^qui- 
aos;  and  its  soldiers,  ^ter  havinfr  ravaged  the  neighboring  territory  of  Tusculum, 
encamped,  together  with  their  allies,  iii  theu*  old  station  on  Algidus.  They  yarned 
one  victory,  but  it  was  speedily  retrieved  by  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Pnscus ; 
Larici  was  taken  by  the  Romans,"  its  inhabitants  massacred,  expelled,  or  sold  for 
slaves,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  land  was  allotted  to  colonists  of  the  Roman 
commons.  This  was  a  decided  conquest,  and  gave  the  Romans  possession  of  an 
advantageous  post  on  their  enemy  s  frontier.  The  victory  seems  hIso  to  h^ve 
shaken  the  j£quian  confederacy ;  for  Bola,  another  town  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Latins,  but  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opican  conquerors,  was  allowed  by  the 
other  ^quian  states  to  fall  unassisted,  and  another  important  post  was  thus  oc- 
cupied by  the  Romans.     This  happened  in  the  year  341." 

The  tide  had  now  turned,  and  as  ill  success  loosened  the  bond  which  held  the 
Opican  nations  and  cities  together,  so  victory  strengthened  the  al- 
liance of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Hemicans.  In  342,  this  last  a?*" 
people  recovered  Ferentinum,"  one  of  their  towns  which  the 
Volscians  had  formerly  conquered ;  and  as  we  hear,  in  two  following  years,  of 
the  ravage  of  the  Latin  and  Hemican  territory  by  the  enemy,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  all  the  three  confederate  nations  took  an  active  part  in  the  war.  The  Opi- 
cans,  however,  struggled  vigorously ;  the  frontier  posts  of  Yerrugo/^  and  of  the 
castle  of  Carventum,"  were  taken  and  retaken ;  but  the  ^quians  suffered  so 
much  from  having  the  seat  of  war  so  continually  on  their  frontier,  that  in  the 
nXlj  of  the  Opican  league,  which  took  place  in  the  year  347,  the  lowland  Vol- 
scians appear  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  gathering-place  of  the 
anny  was  at  Antium.  For  two  years  nothing  decisive  happened  ;  but  in  349," 
the  Romans  opened  the  campaign  with  their  force  divided  into  three  small  ar- 
mies ;  and  while  one  threatened  Antium,  and  a  second  advanced  upon  Ecetrae, 
laying  waste  the  country  on  every  side  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  the  third 
pushed  direct  for  Anxur,  or  Tarracina,  a  most  important  place,  standing  at  the 
very  end  of.  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  at  the  point  where  the  Apennines 
of  the  Yolscian  highlands  come  down  close  upon  the  sea.  Tarracina,"  a  Tyr- 
rhenian city,  had  been  subject  to  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  its  Tb^y  ulu  tmmIm, 
monarchy ;  immediately  afterwards  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  *"  ^^"^^ 
Volscians,  and  from  them  received  its  name  of  Anxur ;  it  is  the  natural  gate  of 
the  country  round  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Campania  on  the  other,  and 
its  capture  would  restore  the  Roman  boundary  to  the  extent  which  it  had  for- 

"  livj,  IV.  45.  been  able  to  find  any  notioe  of  the  place  in  Weat- 

"  livT,  IV.  47.  phal*B  work  on  the  nekrhborhood  of  Eome. 

»  Livy,  IV.  49.  "  livy,  IV.  69. 

"  livy,  IV.  51.  ^  It  waa  probably  a  town  belonging  to  the 

**  Lirj,  IV.  65,  56,  6S.  same  raoe  aa  Circeii  and  Ardea ;  that  race  which 

"  XivT,  IV.  58,  55.    The  position  of  Carven-  may  be  oalled  either  Tyrrhenian,  Pelasgian^  or 

tam  and  of  its  oaaUe  or  oitadel  is  wholly  on-  Sikelian,  and  which,  in  language  and  reUgion,. 

known.  8ir  W.  OellpntB  it  donbtfUly  atBocca  bore  so  doee  an  affinity  to  Uie  Qreeka.    Tom- 

MaMimi,  a  high  point  on  the  Volamu  high-  dna  is  mentioned  aa  a  dependent  ally  of  Rome 

lands  near  Cora,   ^onaen  snggeated  to  me  the  in  the  first  treatr  between  Bome  and  Carthage, 

high  ground  of  Monte  Ariano,  Mons  Artemi-  condnded  in  tne  first  year  of  the  oommon- 

siiui,  the  southeastern  summit  of  the  Alban  wealth.    See  Polybiua,  III.  SS. 
hills,  which  riaea  abova  VelletrL    I  hare  not 
10 
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merly  reached  under  the  Tarquinii.  Its  distance  from  the  front  of  the  wai 
prohahly  put  its  inhabitants  off  their  guard,  and  it  yielded  to  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  Romans  with  little  resistance.^'  Twenty-five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  survived  the  storming  of  the  town,  were  saved  alive  to  be  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  the  two  divisions  which  had  covered  the  siege  now  came  up  to  join  their 
comrades,  and  the  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to  the  whole  army  without 
distinction.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Romans  invaded  the  Volscian  highlands, 
MdAitnu.  ^^^  Artena,'*  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  looking  across  to  the 

^  Alban  hills  at  the  back  of  Algidus,  was  taken,  apd  razed  to  the 

ground.  From  henceforward  the  attention  of  Rome,  for  some  years,  was  so 
much  engaged  by  her  wars  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  she  would  have  been 
well  contented  to  have  maintained  and  secured  her  conquests  from  the  ^qmans 
and  Volscians,  without  endeavoring  to  extend  them.  And  now  was  proved  the 
advantage  of  the  occupation  of  posts  on  the  enemies'  territory,  and  still  more  of 
the  Roman  system  of  colonies.  When  Anxur  was  taken,  the  neighboring  Yol- 
scian  cities  seem  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  Rome  to  save  their  lands  from 
ravage ;  at  least,  there  was  a  free  intercourse  between  them  and  the  garrison, 
and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  scattered'^  over  the  neighborhood  to  traffic  with 
Annrfa  lon  agdii  by  the  inhabitants  instead  of  plundering  them.  Advantage  was  taken 
••upriM.  q£  ^Yi\s,  and  Amur  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  and  recov- 

ered. But,  as  the  Volscians  are  not  charged  with  perfidy,  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the  assailants  came  from  some  of  the  more  distant  cities,  which  had 
not  been  included  in  the  truce,  or  that  the  truce  itself  was  concluded  only  for 
periods  of  a  few  days,'*  and  continijed  by  successive  renewals ;  and  that,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  these  periods,  the  Volscians  had  refused  to  renew  it,  whilst  the 
Romans  had  fully  depended  on  its  continuance.  This  was  in  353,  and  two  years 
Botaninraeormd.  *^^®>^*"^s  Aiixur  was  again  recovered  by  a  fresh  surprise,  the 
"****"**  Volscians"  neglecting  to  guard  their  walls  whilst  keeping  a  festi- 
val. It  was  recovered  just  in  time ;  for  as  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Veii  and 
the  neighboring  cities  still  continued,  the  Opican  nations  seem  to  have  renewed 
their  league,  and  made  another  combined  effort  to  retrieve  their  losses.  In  358," 
the  Volscians  were  employed  in  besieging  Anxur,  while  the  JSquians  were  sur- 
rounding Lavici :  had  not  the  Romans  possessed  these  two  posts,  the  enemy 
might  have  again  spread  ravage  over  their  whole  territory,  at  a  moment  when  a 
force  could  ill  have  been  spared  to  check  them.  As  it  was,  Anxur  and  Lavici 
were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans, 
who,  at  this  critical  period,  seem  to  have  sustsuned  the  whole  weight  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Opican  nations,  for  all  the  Roman  armies  were  engaged  else- 
where. Whether  Lavici  was  taken  or  not,  we  know  not ;  but  in  the  next  year 
Veii  fell,  and  then  the  ^quians  and  Volscians  solicited  and  obtained  a  tnice.^ 
-.  «  «..  The  Romans  availed  themselves  of  it  to  establish  a  new  colony 

aeoiooyM  Vltauu^on  m  the  couutry  conquered  from  the  ^quians,  at  Vitelha,'*  not  far 
til*  jiqatoBfhMttor.  ^^^^  PrsBueste,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  gap  or  break  by 
which  the  chain  of  the  Apennines  is  there  interrupted.  They  had  found  the 
benefit  of  their  colony  at  Lavici ;  and  this  more  distant  settlement  was  made 

"  livy,  IV.  59.  with  AthenB.  when  Lacedamon  concluded  the 

»  Livy,  XV,  61.    Theprceent  Monte  Fortino,  peace  of  Nicias.    See  Thucydides,  V.  26,  82. 

Bcoordinff  to  Sir  W.  (fell:   and  according  to  *  Livy,  V.  18. 

Westphal  aJso,  if  Artena,  Ortona,  and  Virtona  "  Livy,  V.  16. 

be.  as  is  probable,  only  one  and  the  same  place.  **  Llvy,  V.  28. 

I  learn,  from  a  review  of  this  history  in  the  "  Livy,  V.  24,  29.    Sir  W.  Cell  places  Vitellia 

Dublin  Beview,  No.  XIII..  that  Nibby  fixes  the  at  Valmonte,  in  the  situation  described  in  the 

exact  site  of  Aitena  ut  a  place  not  more  than  a  text.    Westphal  puts  it,  but  doubtfully,  immo« 

mile  on  the  southeast  of  Monte  Fortino,  where  diately  under  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 

the  remains  of  a  polygonal  wall  on  a  high  level  Alban  hills,  on  that  shoulder  of  ground,  nused 

spot  are  still  visible."  above  tlie  ordinary  level  of  the  Campaffna,  which 

*  livy,  V.  8.  connects  the  roots  of  the  Alban  hilla  with  the 

*>  Like  the  ten  days*  truce,  which  was  all  that  Apennines, 
the  Boeotians  could  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
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proportionably  stronger ;  three  thousand  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  it  instead 
of  fifteen  hundred.     But  the  ^quians  were  more  roused  than  daunted  by  this 
occupation  of  Vitellia,  as  they  had  already  been  taught  the  importance  of  such 
colonies.     We  hear  nothing  of  the  Volscians,  so  that  they  probably  remained  at 
peace ;  but  the  ^quians,  though  alone,  dislodged  the  Romans  Th«  aihImu  dMiroy 
from  their  old  post  of  Verrugo,    and  in  the  following  year  sur-  **• 
prised  the  new  colony  of  Vitellia.   Four  years  after  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  whole  force 
of  Rome,  under  both  consuls,  was  once  more  employed  agunst  the  ^quians  on 
the  old  battle-ground  of  Algidus ;"  which  clearly  shows  that  the  -^quian  fron- 
tier had  again  advanced,  and  that  Vitellia  and  its  territory  were  lost  to  Rome. 
An  easy  victory  is,  indeed,  claimed  for  the  Roman  armies  in  this 
campaign,  but  the  contest  was  not  over,  and  its  issue  was  still  un-  tothrSncoftiMaJE 
decided,  when  in  the  next  year  the  storm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion 
broke  upon  Latium,  and  crushed  both  of  the  contending  parties  ;  the  Romans, 
however,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  ^quians  forever. 

Thus  in  her  long  contest  with  the  Opican  nations,  Rome  had  advanced,  indeed, 
from  her  depressed  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  yet  had  ](«.„](,  «f  thu  .«« 
by  no  means  reduced  her  enemies  to  submission.  The  occupa-  "■*^*- 
tion  of  Anxur  on  the  side  of  the  Volscians,  and  of  Lavici  and  Bola  on  the  -^qui- 
an  frontier,  was  an  important  advantage ;  but  the  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement 
within  the  line  of  the  ^quian  highlands  had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  the 
-^uians,  instead  of  defending  their  own  country,  were  still  able  to  fix  the  war 
on  what  may  be  called  their  advanced  post  of  observation,  the  Alban  hills ;  and 
from  their  advantage  ground  of  Algidus,  could  still  overhang  Tusculum,  and 
threaten  devastation  to  the  whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  was  in  the  opposite 
quarter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  Romans  made  the  first  import- 
ant addition  to  their  dominion,  and,  for  the  first  time,  since  the  days  of  their 
kings,  increased  their  power  by  an  accession  of  new  citizens  from  the  population 
of  the  countries  which  they  conquered. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  280,"  the  Veientians  had  concluded  a  p^ace 
with  the  Romans  for  forty  years.  But  in  the  year  817  the  two  w««  with  v«u  $ad 
nations  were  again  involved  in  war ;  whether  we  are  to  suppose,  •■**•■•• 
with  Niebuhr,  that  the  truce  was  to  last  only  for  forty  cyclical  years  of  ten  months 
each,  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  expired  three  years  before,  or  whether  it  was 
brought  to  a  premature  termination,  like  the  thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  which  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latter  seems  more  probable,  because  the  quarrel  is  espe- 
cially said  to  have  originated  in  the  revolt  of  Fidenee ;  whereas,  had  the  truce 
been  at  an  end,  no  particular  cause  of  Var  would  have  been  needed ;  hostilities 
would  have  been  resumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  immediately  above  its  confiuence  with  the  Anio,  is 
skirted  by  a  line  of  low  hills  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.    On  BitMUoaor FUmaw  n 
one  of  these,  which,  like  all  the  hills  of  the  Campagna,  break  off  into  |iii7'£pu?'tff*Rt 
cliffs  on  their  sides,  stood  the  town  of  Fiden®,"  between  five  and  ""^ 
six  miles  distant  from  Rome ;  the  citadel,  as  some  think,  was  on  a  higher  point 

"  Livy,  V.  28.  modem  Villa  Spada,  Just  *flve  miles  fh)m  Some ; 

°  Livy,  V.  81.    According  to  BiodomB,  Ve-  a  spot  which  is  now  shown  to  straugers  as  the 

litne  and  Satricnm  revolted  tVom  Rome  at  this  site  of  the  villa  of  Phaon.  Nero^s  fireedman,  and 

period,  and  CLrceii  mast  have  been  lost  pre-  the  place  where  Nero  killed  himself.    Accord- 

vioasly  and  recent!  v  recovered  again,  as  a  col-  ing  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  Fidenie  was  aboat  half  a  mile 

ony  waa  planted  there  in  the  year  862.    It  is  farther  on  the  road,  and  its  citadel  stood  on  the 

dear,  IVom  this  statement,  that  the  Opican  na-  isolated  hill  of  Castel  Ginbileo,  which  rises  im- 

tions  were  rather  roused  than  daunted  by  the  mediately  above  the  Tiber.    Westphal  says  that 

&I1  of  Veii,  and  were  carrying  on  the  war  with  some  inscriptions  have  been  found  which  iden- 

Kome  with  unabated  vigor;  down  to  the  very  tify  the  spot.    If  so,  and  if  I  recognize  his  de- 

timcof  the  Gaulish  invasion.    See  Diodorus,  scription,  the  excavations  in  the  rock  behind  the 

XIV.  102, 106.  Villa  Spada,  resembling  those  at  Snenton,  near 

*  See  chapter  XII.  Nottingham,  would  be,  probably,  the  tomba  of 

*  Weatphal  placea  Fidene  at  the  site  of  the  the  citizens  of  Fidene. 
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of  the  ridge,  separated  from  it  by  a  valley,  and  riung  immediately  above  the  river, 
Fidenae  is  described  as  an  old  Roman  colony,  established  as  early  as  the  time  oi 
Romulus  f^  other  accounts  call  it  an  Alban  or  Latin  colony,"  while  it  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  originally  a  city  of  the  Etruscans."  It  is  said  also  to  have 
twice  revolted  from  Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  been  twice 
reduced,  the  last  time  in  the  year  256,''  and  to  have  forfeited  the  half  of  its  ter- 
ritory to  the  Roman  garrison  or  colonists  who  occupied  its  citadel.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  from  these  stories  is,  that  the  subject  population  in  Fidens  consisted 
chiefly  of  Etruscans ;  and  that  the  ruling  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  citizens  of  the 
colony,  were  Romans.  In  the  year  317,**  from  some  causes,  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  old  Etruscan  population  rose  against  the  Roman  colonists,  expelled 
them,  and  then  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Veii.  It  is  added  that 
four  Romans,  sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  upon  their  revolt,  were  murdered  by 
them  at  the  command  of  the  Veientian  king,  who  was  become  their  new  sovereign ; 
and  statues  of  the  men  thus  slain  were  afterwards  set  up  in  the  rostra ;  an  honor 
that  was  paid  two  centuries  later  to  the  ambassadors  murdered  by  the  Illyrian 
queen  Teuta.  This  revolt  of  Fidenas,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  revolters 
by  the  Yeientians,  led  to  a  renewal  of  war  between  Rome  and  Veii ;  and  the  seat 
of  the  war  was  removed  not  only  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  even,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  that  b  to  say, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome.  In  820,  however,  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,**  who  was 
appointed  dictator,  is  said  to  have  taken  Fidense,  and  new  colonists  were  again 
sent  to  occupy  the  place;  but  in  329  we  read  of  another  revolt,  accompanied  by 
a  massacre**  of  the  colonists,  and  Mamercus  ^milius  was  named  dictator  to  meet 
this  new  danger.  He  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Yeientians  and  Fidenatians, 
and  again  took  Fidense ;  but  this  time  the  work  was  done  effectually  :*'  the  Etrus- 
can population  were  either  massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  town  and  its  ter- 
ritory remained  from  henceforth  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  same  time  a  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Yeientians  for  twenty  years.*' 

This  was  in  330 ;  but  in  the  year  348,  Livy  says  that  the  term  of  the  truce  bad 
wwwwiv  iL  already  expired ;"  so  that  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  in  this  instance 

also  we  must  reckon  by  cyclical  years  of  ten  months,  and  that  the 
truce  was  only  concluded  for  sixteen  common  years  and  eight  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  were  so,  the  truce  must  have  expired  early  in  347,  for  there 
seems  no  foundation  for  Niebuhr's  conjecture,  that  it  had  not  begun  before  331 : 
it  was  surely  likely  that  it  would  have  been  solicited  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  Fidense,  and  concluded  early,  rather  than  late,  in  330,  much  less  can  we  sup- 
pose  it  to  have  been  delayed  till  the  year  following.  Besides,  we  read  of  no  ac- 
tual hostilities  before  the  year  350,  that  is,  till  the  end  of  twenty  common  years ; 
and  the  story  that  the  Romans  forbore  to  press  their  demands  on  Yeii  during 

"  Compare  Livy,  I.  U  and  27.  ••  Livy,  IV.  17.    He  speaks  as  if  the  Boman 

"  DionyBins,  11.  58,  says  that  Fidena>,  No-  colosists  had   revolted ;   but  Klebulir   seems 

mentam,  and  Crnstameria  were  all  of  them  Al-  right  in  supposing,  that  when  we  read  of  the 

ban  colonies,  founded  at  the  name  time  by  three  revolt  of  a  colony  in  these  early  times,  we  should 

brothers.    Viigil  names  Fidenie  along  with  No-  understand  it  not  properly  speaking  of  the  oolo> 

Ttientum  and  Glabii,  and  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  nists,  but  of  the  subject  population  who  arose 

Alban  colony.    Mn,  VI.  78.  and  drove  them  out,  and  then  asserted  their 

"  livy,  1. 15.    StnAx),  V.  S,  %  9,  p.  226.  Flu-  own  independence,  or  connected  themselves 

tarch  makes  ¥1denfe,  Crustumerialand  Antem-  with  some  people  of  their  own  race. 

n«  to  have  been  Sabine  towns,  Bomulus,  17.  *  Livy,  IV.  21.     The  ccmmon  editions  oi 

MiiUer  well  remarks  that  in  Fidcnn  and  Crus-  Livy,  includinff  Bekker's,  call  him  A.  Servilios, 

tumeria,  as  in  Rome,  we  find  traces  of  these  foUowinginthismostof  our  present  MSS.    But 

same  three  elements  of  the  population,  Latins,  Glareanus  says  that  most  of  the  MSS.   had 

fiabines,  and  Etruscans.     Hut  at  Fidenie,  the  *'  Quintus,"  and  that  "  Aulus^*  was  the  reading 

«loee  connection  of  the  place  with  Veil  (to  which  of  Aldus'  MS.,  which  he  followed  in  his  edition, 

place  it  seems  to  have  been  subject  or  depend-  Sigonius,  Qlareanus,  Pighius,  and  Dukkenborch 

ent,  as  was  ^so  Capena),  seems  to  show,  that  all  prefer  the  reading  '*  Quintus." 

prsviously  to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Romans,  ""  I^vy,  IV.  81. 

the  Etruscan  element  was  predominant.     See  "  Livy,  IV.  84. 

Mtillw's  Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  118,  861.  »  Livy,  IV.  85. 

*  DionysiuB,  V.  60/  "  livy,  IV.  58.  Tempas  induoiarom 
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the  ycnr  348  out  of  mamianimity,  because  the  Veientians  were  distracted  by 
internal  factions,  is  suspicious  enough  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole  narra- 
tive which  involves  it.  It  is  far  more  probable  that,  as  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
drew  near,  both  parties  tried  what  could  be  gained  by  negotiation.^  The  Ro- 
mans were  engaged  in  war  with  the  ifiquians  ana  Volscians,  and  although  successful 
in  the  campaign  of  347,  yet  they  had  obtained  no  decided  advantage.  Thus  the 
Veientians  tried  to  spin  out  the  negotiation  till  they  should  see  the  event  of  the 
next  campaign,  but  as  that  was  unfavorable  to  the  Romans,  the  garrison  at  Ver- 
rugo  being  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Volscians,  the  Veientians  took  cour- 
age, and  refused  to  grant  the  Roman  demands.  The  next  year,  however,  greatly 
altered  the  face  of  affairs ;  the  Romans  were  completelv  successful  against  the 
Volscians,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Anxur :  war  with  Veil  was  now  looked 
forward  to  with  delight,  the  commons  were  conciliated  by  the  grant  of  pay  to  the 
soldiers,  and  thus,  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  truce,  apparently  in 
the  spring  of  350,  the  Roman  people  voted  for  instant  war  with  the  Veientians ; 
and  the  military  tribunes  of  that  yeaii*  commenced  the  invasion  of  the  Veiendan 
territory,  and  the  occupation  of  fortified  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Veii. 

Again,  in  the  year  following,  351,  the  Roman  arms  were  called  off  from  Veii 
by  the  Volscian  war,^  and  notning  was  attempted  against  the  city.  Tud^t^ctyaittrm. 
But  in  the  next  year  the  Volscians  were  quiet,  and  the  siege  of  *^ 
Veii  was  commenced  in  earnest.  Livy's  expressions^  convey  the  notion  that  a 
double  Ime  of  walls  was  carried  all  round  the  city,  as  at  Platsea,  j^  xj.  c.  m.  a.  a 
the  inner  wall  to  blockade  the  besie^,  the  outer  one  to  shelter  ^^ 
the  besiegers  from  any  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  part  of  the  other  states 
of  Etruria.  But  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Veh,  according  to  Sir  W.  Oell's  meas- 
urements,^ was  above  five  miles ;  the  besiegers'  line,  therefore,  must  have  em- 
braced a  still  larger  space,  and  the  deep  valleys  with  rocky  sides,  between  which 
the  small  streams  of  this  district  always  flow,  would  have  offered  formidable 
interruptions  to  the  work.  Besides,  it  b  manifest  that  if  such  a  circumvallation 
had  been  completed,  Veii  must  have  been  starved  out  within  a  year,  instead  of 
resisting  for  seven  years,  and  not  being  even  at  last  reduced  by  famine.  It  ap- 
peaiB  rather  that  the  two  Roman  armies  employed  in  the  siege  established  them- 
selves in  two  separate  camps,  and  secured  the  communication  between  them  as  well 
as  they  could  by  detached  forts,  intending  to  carry  on  theur  circumvallation 
on  each  side  from  their  camps,  as  the  Athenians  did  at  Syracuse,  till  it  should 
meet  and  effectually  inclose  the  city.  And  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  lines 
should  be  maintained  through  the  winter,  the  Romans  now,  for  the  first  time, 
became  acquainted  with  war  on  a  greater  scale,  and,  instead  of  returning  home 
after  a  few  days'  service,  a  considerable  portion,  at  least,  of  the  soldiers  were  to 
remain  before  Veil  during  the  whole  year.  This  was  as  strange  and  unwelcome 
to  the  Romans  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  Peloponnesians,  but  the  national 
feeling  was  interested  in  the  war,  and  the  lines,  after  having  been  once  taken  by 
a  sally  of  the  besieged,  were  recovered  and  maintained  by  an  army  of  volunteers. 

Still  there  was  no  complete  circumvallation :  Veii  was  open  and  accessible  to 
relief;  and  the  people  of  the  two  neighboring  cities  of  Capena  and  j^  ^  c  i«.  a  c. 


Falerii,  being  at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  theur  own  danger  if  SJJ',,„i^hi«i«ii 
Veii  fell,  exerted  all  their  power  to  deliver  it.     They  attacked  the  '™'' 

Roman  lines,^  stormed  one  of  the  two  camps  which  formed  the  strongholds  of 
the  besieging  army,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  communications  of 
Veii  with  the  surrounding  country  were  carried  on  in  freedom. 


*  See  note  48  of  the  last  chapter.  description  of  the  Peloponnesiim  lines  round 

«i  livy,  rV.  61.    Ab  hlsprimom  drcumsessi  Platea:  ri  rt7xoc  tlxt  ^'So  robt  stptpiXovt,  vaSf  rt 

VeU  ennt.  nXaraiOv,  gal  st  ns  i(»esv  iw'  *A0i7»iSv  hUn.    IIL 

«  livy,  IV.  61.  21. 

^  livy,  V.  1.   Ita  mttnlebent  nt  andpitia  mn-  **  See  the  condnsion  of  the  artide  "  Veii."  in 

cumentaessent,  alia  in  nrbem — ^vena,  aliia  frons  his  work  on  the  topography  of  7tome  and  iti 

in  JStmiiam  spectana  aoziliis,  si  qua  forte  inde  vidnitv. 

Tenirent,  obetraebatar.    Compare  Thucydides'  *  I^v/j  V.  8. 
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For  five  years  after  this,  the  siege,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  made  but  little  prpg- 
ress.  The  Romans  retained  their  camps  before  Veii,  as  the  Veien- 
ui  tians  had  once  held  the  Janiculum ;  they  plundered  the  Yeienlian 
territory,  and  by  their  advanced  position  protected  their  own.  The 
Capenatians  and  Faliscans  could  not  again  succeed  in  carrying  the  Roman  camps, 
and  the  Tarquinensians,  who  took  part  in  the  contest  in  the  year  358,^"  and  ven- 
tured to  invade  the  Roman  territory,  were  repelled  with  loss.  But  this  interfer- 
ence of  the  people  of  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  not  the  immediate  neighbor  of  Veii,  was  probably  a  symp- 
tom of  the  dispositions  of  the  whole  Etruscan  confederacy.  A  great  council  of 
the  whole  nation  met  at  the  temple  of  Voltumna,*'  the  Panionium  of  Etruria;  the 
question  of  aiding  Veii  with  the  united  forc&  of  the  twelve  cities  was  debated : 
but  at  this  critical  moment  the  attention  of  the  northern  states  of  the  league  was 
drawn  off  to  another  and  a  more  imminent  danger.  The  Gauls  had  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  were  overrunning  the  country  of  the  twelve  cities  of  northern  Etruria, 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  With  such  an  enemy  so  near  them,  the 
northern  states  of  Etruria  proper,  Volterse,  Fsesulee,  Cortona,  and  Clusium,  were 
not  disposed  to  march  their  forces  away  to  a  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  to  leave  their  own  homes  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gauls.  Accordingly, 
the  southern  cities  were  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  only  Capena  and  Falerii  took  any 
part  in  the  final  struggle  between  Veii  and  Rome. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  struggle  plainly  showed  what  Rome 
A  u  a  85»  AC  ^^"^^  ^*^®  ^*^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *  coalition  of  all  the  twelve  cities  of 
ajujTha^Ron«»;  Ajl  Etruria.  Two  of  the  Roman  military  tribunes**  were  defeated  by 
SaiHmmppomi»\dL  the  Faliscans  and  Capernatians ;  one  of  them  was  killed  in  the 
battle ;  and  the  panic  spread  to  the  lines  before  Veii,  and  even  to 
Rome  itself,  where  the  rumor  prevailed,  that  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  was  on 
its  march,  that  the  lines  before  Veii  were  actually  assailed  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  his  victorious  bands  might  be  expected  every  moment  to  advance  upon 
Rome.  So  great  was  the  alarm,  that  the  matrons  crowded  to  the  temples  to 
avert,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  their  country's  peril ;  and  the  senate  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.**  The  dictator  thus  chosen  was  the  famous  M.  Furiua 
Camiilus.  «    . 

During  thirty  years  from  this  period  Camiilus  was  undoubtedly  the  most  erai- 
Th«  bitteiT  «f  111*  Ml  nent  man  in  Rome,  and  the  favorite  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
iL^bTtb^SS  twice  made  him  their  champion  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  need, 
'^^'  once  to  put  down  M.  ManUus,  and  agtun  to  prevent,  if  possible, 

the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws.  Nor  was  the  distinction  of  his  family  confined 
to  him  alone ;.  one  of  his  sons  was  the  first  praetor,  and  another  was  twice  dicta- 
tor, and  twice  consul,  and  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Gauls.  But  in 
proportion  to  this  high  eminence  of  the  Furian  family,  was  the  exaggeration  of 
which  they  were  the  subject.  The  stories  told  of  them  were  so  popular,  that 
they  were  not  merely  engrafted  upon  the  brief  notices  contained  in  the  genuine 
records  of  the  time,  but  took  the  place  of  these  altogether ;  so  that  it  is  through 

^  Livy,  V.  16.  point  supplant  the  real  histoiy,  that  Livy  do<s 

^  livy,  V.  17.    The  sitaation  of  this  temple  not  bo  maoh  as  mention  the  resolution  of  the 

IB  unknown,  as  well  as  the  attrihutes  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a  dictator,  but  after  describ- 

goddess  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.    The  as-  ing  the  ahum  at  Borne,  and  the  prayers  of  the 

Bemblies  held  at  the  temple  were  composed  only  matrons,  he  passes  abruptly  to  the  legend,  and 

of  the  ruling  caste,  the  Fnncipes  or  Lucumones  merely  says,  "fatalis  dux  ad  excidium  illiua 

of  Etruria :  out  they  were  connected  with  a  re-  urbis  servandisque  j^atriffi  M.  Furins  Camilluj 

ligionsfestival,  with  games  of  various  sorts,  and  dictator  dictns  ma^istrum  equitum  P.  Come> 

especially  with  dramatic  entertainments;  so  that  Hum  Scipionem  dixit."    V.  19.    It  appears, 

people  of  all  ranks  came  together  on  these  so-  however,  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  accord- 

lemnities,  and  the  concourse  attracted  traders  ing  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  was  not  P.  Come- 

from  foreign  counties,  as  to  a  favorable  oppor-  lius  Scipio,  but   F.  Cornelius   Maluginensis 

tunity  of  oarryiuL  ^u  tlieir  traffic.  See  the  "  Frammenti  nuovi,"  published   by 

«Livy,V.18.  Boi^rhesi. 

^  So  strangely  does  the  poetical  story  at  this 
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the  Greek  writers  only  that  we  can  learn  the  real  issue  of  the  Gaulio  invasion, 
and  the  history  of  the  taking  of  Veil  has  not  been  preserved  at  all.  That  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  belongs  entirely  to  the  traditions 
and  funeral  orations  of  the  Furian  family,  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  events,  even 
of  the  very  last  year  of  the  war,  are  related  historically  down  to  the  very  time 
of  the  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the  dictatorship  ;  but  then  the  history  sud- 
denly vanishes,  and  a  mere  romance  succeeds  in  its  place  wherever  the  actions 
of  Camillus  are  the  subject,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  fragments  of  au- 
thentic history,  where  the  story  relates  to  the  actions  of  other  persons.  Thus 
we  do  not  really  know  how  Veii  fell,  or  by  what  means  a  contest  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  859,  wore  so  unpromising  an  aspect,  was,  before  the  end 
of  that  same  year,  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  is  mentioned**  that 
the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  who  seem  hitherto  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
joined  the  Romans  with  their  whole  force  as  soon  as  Camillus  was  made  dictator. 
Probably  the  defeat  sustained  in  the  early  part  «f  the  year,  and  the  fear  lest  all 
Etruria  should  combine  to  relieve  Veii,  if  any  accident  should  turn  the  stream  of 
the  Gaulish  invasion  upon  other  countries,  convinced  tbe  Roinans  that  they  must 
make  the  most  of  the  present  moment,  whilst  the  Etruscans  still  stood  aloof. 
An  overpowering  army  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies  was  brought  against  Veii ; 
the  siege  of  Plataea  shows  what  great  works  for  the  reduction  of  a  town  could  be 
completed  within  a  short  time  by  the  united  labor  of  a  multitude  of  hands :  a  mound 
might  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  walls ;  or  their  foundations  might  be  un- 
dermined, and  a  breach  opened  in  an  instant ;  or,  in  the  wide  extent  of  Y eii,  some 
ill-guarded  spot  might  be  found,  by  which  the  enemy  might  effect  an  entrance 
without  opposition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  manner  of  the  real  capture  of  the 
place  is  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  350,  after  a  war  of 
nine  years,  this  old  antagonist  of  Rome,  the  large,  the  wealthy,  and  powerful 
city  of  Veii,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  political  existence  of  its  people 
destroyed  forever. 

But  before  we  finally  quit  the  poetical  legends  of  the  early  Roman  history,  the' 
last  of  them,  and  not  the  least  beautiful,  that  which  relates  to  the  juanmmuiwmi  um 
fall  of  Veii,  must  find  its  place  in  this  narrative.  In  the  life  of  ^ftSfohS^^dTtf  uS 
Camillus  there  meet  two  distinct  kinds  of  fiction,  equally  remote  *»*»7«»«^ 
from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other  respects  most  opposite  to  one  another :  the 
one  imaginative,  but  honest,  playing,  it  is  true,  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  con- 
verting them  into  a  wholly  different  form,  but  addressing  itself  also  to  a  different 
part  of  the  mind  ;  not  professing  to  impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  delight,  to 
quicken,  and  to  raise  the  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble ;  the  other, 
tame  and  fraudulent,  deliberately  corrupting  truth  in  order  to  minister  to  national 
or  individual  vanity,  pretending  to  describe  actual  events,  but  substituting  in  the 
place  of  reality  the  representations  of  interested  or  servile  falsehood.  To  the 
former  of  these  classes  belongs  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii ;  to  the  latter  the 
interpolation  of  the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls.  The  stories 
of  the  former  kind,  as  innocent  as  they  are  delightful,  I  have  thought  it  an  irrev- , 
erence  to  neglect ;  the  fabrications  of  the  latter  sort,  which  are  the  peculiar  dis- 
grace of  Roman  history,  it  is  best  to  pass  over  in  total  silence,  that  they  may,  if 
possible,  be  consigned  to  perpetual  oblivion. 

The  poetical  story  of  the  fall  of  Veii  is  as  follows : 

For  seven  years  and  more  the  Romans  had  been  besieging  Veii.  Now  the 
summer  was  far  advanced,*^  and  all  the  springs  and  rivers  were  PMU«ai  ttwy  or  tu 
very  low ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Alba  be-  ^mJ^SUhSS^ 
gan  to  rise;  and  they  rose  above  its  banks,  and  covered  the  ^"'^ 
fields  and  houses  by  the  water-side ;  and  still  they  rose  higher  and  higher,  till 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  hills  which  surrounded  the  lake  as  with  a  wall,  and 

■•livy.V.W.  •*  DionyBius,  Xn.  11.    FragiQ.  HaL 
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they  overflowed  where  the  hills  were  lowest ;  and  behold,  the  water  of  the  lake 
poured  down  m  a  mighty  torrent  into  the  plain  beyond.  When  the  Romanfa 
found  that  the  sacrifices'^  which  they  offered  to  the  gods  and  powers  of  the 
place  were  of  no  avail,  and  their  prophets  knew  not  what  counsel  to  give  them, 
and  the  lake  still  continued  to  overflow  the  hills  and  to  pour  down  into  the  plain 
below,  then  th^y  sent  over  the  sea,  to  Delphi,  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  which  was  famous  in  every  land. 

So  the  messengers  were  sent  to  Delphi.  And  meanwhile  the  report  of  the 
A  im»h«t  of  Veil  d».  ©vcrflowing  of  the  lake  was  much  talked  of ;  so  that  the  people 
diuw  ^t^niM^c  of  of  Veii  heard  of  it.     Now  there  was  an  old  Veientian,"  who  was 

^*  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  Fates,  and  it  chanced  that  he  was 

talking  from  the  walls  with  a  Roman  centurion  whom  he  had  known  before  in  the 
days  of  peace ;  and  the  Romsui  spoke  of  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  Ydi, 
and  was  sorry  for  the  old  man  his  friend  ;  but  the  old  man  laughed  and  said : 
'*  Ah !  ye  think  to  take  Veil ;  but  ye  shall  not  take  it  till  the  waters  of  the  lake 
of  Alba  are  all  spent,  and  flow  out  into  the  sea  no  more."  VTLfn  the  Roman 
heard  this  he  was  much  moved  by  it,  for  he  knew  that  the  c  Id  man  was  a 
prophet ;  and  the  next  day  he  came  again  to  talk  with  the  old  man,  and  he  en- 
tic^  him  to  come  out  of  the  city,  and  to  go  aside  with  him  to  a  lonely  place, 
saying  that  he  had  a  certain  matter  of  his  own,  concerning  which  he  desired  to 
know  the  secrets  of  fate.  And  while  they  were  talking  together,  he  seized  the 
old  man,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  brought  him  before  the 
fi^enerals  ;  and  the  generals  sent  him  to  Rome  to  the  senate.  Then  the  old  man 
declared  all  that  was  in  the  Fates  concerning  the  overflow  of  the  lake  of  Alba ; 
and  he  told  the  senate  what  they  were  to  do  with  the  water,  that  it  might  cease 
to  flow  into  the  sea :  **  If  the  lajke  overflow,  and  its  waters  run  out  into  the  sea, 
woe  unto  Rome ;  but  if  it  be  drawn  off,  and  the  waters  reach  the  sea  no  longer, 
then  it  is  woe  unto  Veii."  But  the  senate  would  not  listen  to  the  old  man's 
words,  till  the  messengers  should  come  back  from  Delphi. 

After  a  time  the  messengers  came  back,  and  the  answer  of  the  god  agreed  in 

Th«  lumiKii  dig  &11  things  with  the  words  of  the  old  man  of  Veii.  For  it  said,** 
fSHn^ottSH'i^  "See  that  the  waters  be  not  confined  within  the  basin  of  the 
«i  tb«  uk*.  jgjj^  .  gg^  ^^g^^  ^jjgy  ^]jg  jjQ^  ^YieiT  own  course  and  run  into  the 

sea.  Thou  shalt  let  the  water  out  of  the  lake,  and  thou  shalt  turn  it  to  the  wa- 
tering of  thy  fields,  and  thou  shalt  make  courses  for  it  till  it  be  spent  and  come 
to  nothing.  Then  the  Romans  believed  the  oracle,  and  they  sent  workmen,  and 
began  to  bore  through  the  side  of  the  hills  to  make  a  passage  for  the  water.  And 
the  water  flowed  out  through  this  passage  under  ground  ;  and  it  ceased  to  flow 
over  the  hills  ;  and  when  it  came  out  from  the  passage  into  the  plain  below,  it 
was  received  into  many  courses  which  had  been  dug  for  it,  and  it  watered  the 
fields,  and  became  obedient  to  the  Romans,  and  was  Sll  sp^it  in  doing  them  ser- 
vice, and  flowed  to  the  sea  no  more.  And  the  Romans  knew  that  it  was  the  wiU 
of  the  gods  that  they  should  conquer  Veii. 

So  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was  made  dictator ;  and  the  Veientians  sent  to 
'  TiM  RoMoa  nfoM  Romc  to  bcg  for  peace,**  but  the  Romans  would  not  grant  it. 
pMMtoUMV«i«iitMM.  j^Q^  tijg  Etruscans  are  sldlled  in  the  secrets  of  fate  above  all  other 
nations ;  and  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Veii,  who  had  gone  with  the  embassy, 
turned  round  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  senate-house,  and  looked  upon  the  sen- 
ators,  and  said :  "  A  goodly  answer  truly  have  ye  given  us,  and  a  generous ;  for 
though  we  humble  ourselves  before  you,  ye  will  show  us  no  mercy,  but  threaten 
to  destroy  us  utterly.  Ye  heed  neither  the  wrath  of  the  gods  nor  the  venge&nce 
of  men.  Yet  the  gods  shall  requite  you  for  your  pride ;  and,  as  ye  destroy  our 
country,  so  ye  shall  shortly  after  lose  your  own." 

■•  DionysiuB,  XII.  12.  •*  Livy,  V,  16. 

••  Dionysius,  XII.  18.    livy,  V.  15.     Plu-       ••  Dionyaius,  XII.  17. 
taroih)  CamillnB,  4. 
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Meanwhile  Marcus  Furius'*  pressed  the  city  on  every  »de  ;  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army ;  for  the  Latins  and  the  Heraicans  had  j^^^^  ,  ,^  ^ 
brought  their  aids ;  and  he  commanded  his  men  to  dig  a  way  un-  w  «r  aS^tn!^  «f 
der  ground,  which  should  pass  beneath  the  walls,  and  come  out 
again  to  the  light  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  the  citadel  of 
Veil.  The  men  worked  on  by  night  and  by  day ;  for  they  were  divided  into  six 
bands ;  and  each  band  worked  in  turn  and  rested  in  turn ;  and  the  secret  pas- 
sage was  carried  up  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Juno ;  but  it  had  not 
broken  through  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  so  tnat  the  Veientians  knew  not 
of  it. 

Then  every  man"  who  desired  to  have  a  share  of  the  spoil  hastened  from 
Rome  to  the  camp  at  Veii.  And  Marcus,  the  dictator,  made  a  ^^^  ^^^ 
vowy  and  promised  to  give  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil  to  Apollo, 
the  god  of  Delphi ;  and  he  prayed  also  to  Juno,  the  goddess  of  the  Veientians, 
that  she  would  be  pleased  to  depart  from  Veii,  and  to  follow  the  Romans  home 
to  their  city,  which  from  henceforth  should  be  hers,  and  where  a  temple  worthy 
of  her  majesty  should  be  given  her  for  her  abode.  After  this,  he  ordered  the 
Romans  to  assault  the  city  on  every  side ;  and  the  Veientians  ran  to  the  wall  to 
meet  them ;  and  the  shout  of  the  battle  arose,  and  the  fight  was  carried  on 
fiercely  .**  But  the  king  of  the  Veientians  was  m  the  temple  of  Juno  in  the  cita- 
del, offering  a  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance  of  the  city ;  and  the  prophet  who 
stood  by,  when  he  saw  the  sacrifice,  cried  aloud,  "  This  is  an  accepted  offering ; 
for  there  is  victory  for  him  who  offers  its  entraUs  upon  the  altar !"  Now  the 
Romans  were  in  the  secret  passage,  and  heard  the  words  of  the  prophet.  So 
they  burst  forth  into  the  temple,  and  they  snatched  away  the  entrails  from  those 
who  were  sacrificing,  and  Marcus,  the  Roman  dictator,  and  not  the  king  of  the 
Veientians,  offered  them  upon  the  altar.  Then  the  Romans  rushed  down  from 
the  citadel,  and  ran  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  let  in  their  comrades ;  and  all 
the  army  broke  into  the  town,  and  they  sacked  and  took  Veii. 

While  they  were  sacking  the  city,  Marcus  looked  down  upon  the  havoc  from 
the  top  of  the  citadel,  and  when  he  saw  the  greatness  of  the  city  cwmiiiM  taioh  ki». 
and  the  richness  of  the  spoil,  his  heart  swelled  within  him,"  and  "^  «'»»'• 'i*«^- 
he  said,  **  What  man's  fortune  was  ever  so  great  as  mine  ?"  But  then  m  a  mo- 
ment there  came  the  thought,  how  little  a  thin^  and  how  short  a  time  can  brinff 
the  greatest  fortune  down  to  the  lowest,  and  his  pride  was  turned  into  fear,  and 
be  prayed,  if  it  must  be  that  in  return  for  such  ^eat  glory  and  victory,  some 
evil  should  befall  himself  or  his  country,  yet  that  it  might  be  light  and  recover- 
able.  Whilst  he  prayed  he  veiled  his  head,"^  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Romans  in 
prayer,  and  turned  round  towards  the  right.  But  as  he  turned,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  upon  his  back  upon  the  around.  Yet  he  was  comforted  rather  than 
dismayed  by  his  fall,  for  he  said,  "  The  gods  have  heard  my  prayer,  and  for  the 
great  fortune  of  my  victory  over  Veii  they  have  sent  me  only  this  little  evil." 

Then  he  ordered  some  young  men,*^  chosen  out  from  all  his  army,  to  approach 
to  the  temple  of  Juno ;  and  they  had  washed  themselves  in  pure  ^h.  ttatw  of  j««.  b 
water,  and  were  clothed  in  white,  so  that  there  was  on  them  no  gjrijd  tnm  ym  h 
foga  or  stain  of  blood  and  of  slaughter ;  and  they  bowed  low  as 
they  came  to  the  temple,  but  were  afraid  to  touch  the  image  of  the  goddess,  for 
no  hand  might  touch  it  except  the  priest's  who  was  bom  of  the  house  that  had 
the  priesthood.  So  they  asked  the  goddess  whether  it  was  her  pleasure  to  go 
with  them  to  Rome.  And  then  there  happened  a  wonder ;  for  the  imag^e  spake, 
and  answered,  "I  will  go;"  and  when  they  touched  it,  it  moved  from  its  place 
of  its  own  accord,  and  it  was  carried  to  Rome.    Thus  Juno  left  her  abode  in  the 

■•  Livy,  V.  U».  •  Dionysiu*,  XH,  22,  28.    Hutordh,  CMml 
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eitadel  of  Veii,  and  she  dwelt  in  her  temple  at  Rome,  on  the  hill  Aventinus, 
which  the  Romans  built  and  dedicated  to  her  honor. 

After  this**  there  were  rejoicings  at  Rome  greater  than  had  ever  been  knows 

camiaot  triunphi  beforc ;  and  there  were  thanksgivings  for  four  days,  and  all  the 
v'^y-  temples  were  filled  with  those  who  came  to  oflfer  their  thank- 

offerings.  And  Marcus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and  he  rode  lip  to  the  Cap- 
itol in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  like  the  horses  of  Jupiter  and  like 
the  horses  of  the  sun.  But  wise  men  thought  that  it  was  done  too  proudly ; 
and  they  said,  ''  Marcus  makes  himself  equal  to  the  blessed  gods ;  see  if  ven- 
geance come  not  on  him,  and  he  be  not  made  lower  than  other  men." 

To.  return  from  this  famous  legend  to  our  imperfect  history  of  the  times,  the 
Romans,  by  the  fall  of  Veii,  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to 
torritoiTbT  th«"SE  their  territory.  The  inhabitants  of  several  districts  subject  to  the 
*"**     *  Veientians  had  revolted  to  the  Romans  during  the  war,  or  rather, 

to  escape  the  ravage  of  the  Roman  armies,  had  surrendered  themselves  and  their 
lands  at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  country,  if  any  remained  so  long  independ- 
ent, must  have  fallen  with  the  capital ;  and  thus  the  Romans  now  extended 
their  dominion  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  from  its  mouth  to  a  distance  of 
about  thirteen  miles  above  Rome,**  whilst  it  stretched  northwards  from  the  Tiber 
as  far  as  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  Lacus  Sabatinus,*^  and  the  edge  of  the  actual 
Gampagna  at  Monterosi ;  passing  thence,  in  a  line  including  the  remarkable  emi- 
nence of  Monte  Musino,^  to  the  Tiber  opposite  the  Ager  Crustumerinus.  But 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  conquest  of  Veil,  the  Romans  penetrated 
still  deeper  into  Etruria.  Capenia,  which  had  stood  by  the  Veientians  to  the 
last,  fell  in  the  very  next  year  after  its  ally  ;**  and  its  conquest  put  the  Romans 
m  possession  of  an  additional  portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  l^ber,  above  the 
territory  just  won  from  the  Veientians.  In  the  year  after,  we  hear  of  the  submis- 
sion of  Falerii,  the  sole  remaining  member  of  the  alliance,  situated  either  on  or  neat 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Civita  Castellana.^^  Oamillus  was  the  military 
tribune  who  reduced  Falerii,  and  accordingly  we  have  another  tale  in  the  place 
of  history.  A  schoolmaster,**  who  had  the  care  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, took  an  opportunity,  when  walking  with  his  boys  without  the  walls,  to  lead 
them  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  throw  them  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But 
Oamillus,  indignant  at  this  treason,  bade  the  boys  to  drive  their  master  back  into 
the  town  again,  flogging  him  all  the  way  thither,  for  the  Romans,  he  said,  made 
no  war  with  children.  Upon  this  the  Faliscans,  won  by  his  magnanimity,  sur- 
rendered to  him  at  discretion,  themselves,  their  city,  and  their  country.  Whether 
the  city,  however,  was  really  surrendered  at  this  time,  may  seem  very  doubtful ; 
that  it  sued  for  and  obtained  peace  is  likely :  it  lost,  also,  a  portion  of  its  territo- 
ry, for  we  read  of  a  number  of  Faliscans  as  forming  a  part  of  the  four  new 
tribes**  of  Roman  citizens,  which  were  created  immediately  after  the  Gaulish  ui- 
vasion. 

In  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following  year,  may  be  placed  also  the  submission 
BateiMiMi  of  ifep«te  of  Nepete  and  Sutrium,^*  which  appear  immediately  after  the  re- 
•odsatriam.  ^j.gj^(.  ^f  ^j,^  Gauls  as  thc  dependent  allies  of  Rome.  They  did  not 

"  Livy,  V.  28.  MnBino.  in  Sir  W.  Gell's  work  on  the  noSirh- 

•■  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  III.  9.  borhood  of  Rome,  nnder  the  title  "  Ara  Mu- 

••  This  may  be  ponduded,  not  only  from  the  tias." 

short  distance  between  Veii  and  the  Lacas  Sa-  •■  Livy,  V.  S4. 

batinus,  and  from  there  being  no  independent  **  Westphal'  and  Kibby  place  the  Etmsean 

city,  so  fkr  as  we  know,  between  them ;  but  it  Falerii  at  Civita  Castellana,  and  the  later  Roman 

seems  to  follow,  also,  from  the  name  of  one  of  colony  at  S.  Maria  di  Falari,  about  halfway  be- 

the  new  tribes  which  were  formed  immediately  tween  Civita  Castellana  and  Rondgllone.    Sir 

after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  tribus  Sabatina.  W.  GeU  places  the  Etruscan  city  at  S.  Maria  di 

l^e  lands  of  this  tribe  must  have  been  situated  Falari. 

near  the  lake ;  and  fVom  whoto  could  the  Ro-  •■  Livy,  V.  27. 

mans  have  conquered  them  at  that  period,  ex-  •  Livy,  VI,  4. 

oept  from  the  Veientians  f  ^  Diodoms  places  in  the  same  year  the  peace 

*  See  the  description  and  sketch  of  Monte  with  the  Faliscans,  and  Bomethmg  in  oonneo- 
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surrender  themselves,  "  dediderunt  ae,"  but  obtained  a  treaty  of  alliance,  such 
as  we  find  so  often  between  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  states  in  Greece.  Ne- 
pete  still  exists,  with  almost  the  same  name,  and  is  a  well-known  town  on  the 
Perugia  road  to  Rome,  standing  in  a  beautiful  country  between  the  edge  of  the 
Campagna  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  a  Uttle  to  the  north  of  Monterosi.  Su- 
trium  also  exists  in  the  modern  town  of  Sutri,  a  Uttle  to  the  west  of  the  present 
road  from  Monterosi  to  Ronciglione. 

The  Romans  had  now  reached  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  natural  boun- 
dary of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Sutrium  thi  PTmnin  mrh  xu 
nnd  Nepete  looked  up  immediately  to  the  great  and  lofty  ridse  of  ]^,^^|^  oinioiM 
the  Ciminian  mountains,  that  ridge  which  the  traveller  ascends  as  ""^ 
soon  as  he  leaves  Viterbo,  while  from  its  summit  he, catches  his  first  view  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  of  the  line  of  the  Apennines  skirting  the  Campagna  to 
the  northeast,  and  of  the  Alban  hills  in  the  farthest  distance,  and,  although  the 
particular  objects  cannot  be  distinguished,  of  that  ever  memorable  plain  in  which 
stands  Rome.  This  ridge,  in  short,  separates  the  streams  which  feed  the  Tibet 
from  the  valley  of  Viterbo  and  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  or,  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  it  separated  the  territories  of  Veil  and 
Falerii,  the  advanced  posts,  as  it  were,  of  the  £truscan  confederacy,  from  those 
of  Yulsinii  and  Tarquinii,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  states  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Eighty  yeaii  after  this  period,  the  passage  of  the  Cimmian  mountains  was  re- 
garded as  a  memorable  event,  as  little  less  than  the  entrance  into  timj  tnm  them,  $ad 
an  unknown  world."  But  now,  emboldened  by  their  victories  S'JSS^S^viillS!! 
over  the  nearer  Etruscan  cities,  and  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  •~»tu%nipiMtui«. 
dread  of  the  Oauls  on  the  northern  frontier  would  render  a  general  gathering  of 
the  whole  nation  impossible,  the  Romans  seemed  anxious  to  cross  theii*  natural 
boundary,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Etruria  A  war  broke  out,  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds,  between  Rome  and  Yulsinii  ;''*  but  in  the  first  year 
the  Romans  were  crippled,  according  to  their  own  account,  by  a  famine  and  pes* 
tilence;  and  the  Yulsinians,  aided  by  the  Sal|)inatians,  a  neighboring  people 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  invaded  the  Roman  territory  without  op-  a.  u.  a  ie4.  a.  c 
position.  In  the  next  year,  however,  the  Romans  were  able  to  '^ 
act  on  the  offensive  ;  a  great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Yulsinians ;  the  Salpi- 
natians  did  not  risk  a  battle  ;  and,  after  the  lands  of  either,  people  had  been  laid 
waste  by  the  conquerors,  the  Yulsinians  sued  for  and  obtained  a  truce  for  twenty 
years,^'  on  the  condition  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Romans  to  the  extent  of 
their  demands,  and  furmshing  a  year's  pay  for  the  army  employed  against  them. 
Of  the  Salpinatians  we  hear  no  further  mention,  either  now  or  at  any  future 
period. 

Thus  Rome  was  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Etruria,  while  in  Latium  she  could 
not  yet  dislodge  her  old  enemies  the  -^quians,  even  from  the  Al-  c«dBri« 
ban  hills.  With  so  stubborn,  so  active,  and  so  powerful  an  ad- 
versary on  the  south,  any  attempt  to  make  extensive  conquests  on  the  north 
must  ever  have  been  full  of  danger ;  and  an  alliance  between  the  Etruscan  con- 
federacy and  the  Opican  nations,  at  this  period  of  the  Roman  hbtory,  would 
probably  have  efifected  what  the  league  between  the  Etruscan  and  Sabellian  na- 
tions, ninety  years  afterwards,  attempted  in  vain.  But  Providence,  which  de- 
signed that  Rome  should  win  the  empire  of  the  world,  altered  the  course  ol 
events  by  turning  the  torrent  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  upon  Latium.  This  it  was 
which  crushed  the  ^quians  forever;  and  which  obliged  the  Romans,  by  its 

UOQ  with  Sutrium.    Tho  present  text  is  oor-       ^'  livj,  IX.  S6. 
rapt :  Zo#rpi«»  ^h  Afn^aav.    Niebuhr  proposes       "  Livy,  V.  81. 
to  supply  M,  but  the  corruption  lies,  I  think,       ^  livy,  V.  S2. 
in  the  verb,  and  in  the  preceding  conjunction, 
€mL    See  Diodorus,  XIV.  98. 
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consequences,  to  confine  their  at^ntion  again  for  a  long  period  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  There,  m  many  years  of  patient  and  arduous  struggles,  they  laid 
deeper  and  firmer  the  foundations  of  their  after  greatness,  by  effectually  subdu- 
ing the  remnant  of  their  Opican  enemies,  and  obtaining  a  more  complete  com- 
mand than  ever  over  the  resources  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins.  Thus  the  Gaulish 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Rome  was  but  the  instrument  of  her  greater  and  surer 
advance  to  the  dominion  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  IDC. 

INTERNAL  BISTORT  FROM  860  TO  864~PL£B£IAN  MILITARY  TRIBUNES— BAN- 
ISHMENT OF  GAMILLnS. 


"  SiGiNiuB.— He's  a  disease  that  miuit  be  oat  away. 
MsNZKxuB. — Oh,  he's  a  limb  that  haa  but  a  disease : 
Mortal  to  cut  it  off ;  to  cure  it  easy." 

Shasbpxabb,  CoiiolanuB. 

^^fin^ivrtt  Y^p  aireS  ol  90XX0I  rd  /i/ytdo(  rUs  rt  Kari  rd  /avroS  rtS/ta  sapov0ntat  h  r^v  Uwr 
.    ,    ,    &t  ntpov¥l6»s  hn^viiodvTt  woXifitot  KaSiaraoav, — Thuoydideb,  VI.  15. 


In  the  fourteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  begmninff  of  the  last  war 
AdTaiiM  •(  ih»  pteb*.  with  Yeii  and  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the  plebeian  leaders  reaped 
^  the  fruit  of  the  seed  which  their  predecessors  had  sown  so  perse- 

veringly.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  plebeians  not  only  admitted  into  the 
college  of  military  tribunes,  but  forming  in  it  the  majority.  Yet  even  this  was, 
as  it  were,  only  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest ;  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
full  crop  was  brought  to  the  sickle. 

In  the  year  852,  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  Yeii,  the  Romans  intending, 
TiMiMtiid«»bt«rfeM  ^  ^^  ^^^  mentioned,  to  blockade  the  city,  were  obliged  to  keep 
with  the  •iMtiotKrftrib.  a  part  of  their  forces  on  duty  during  the  winter.  This  was  doubly 
"^  unpopular,  both  as  it  obliged  so  many  citizens  to  be  absent  from 

their  homes  for  several  months  together,  a  term  of  service  iU  endured  by  an  army 
of  householders  and  agriculturists ;  and  also  as  it  increased  the  expense  of  the 
war,  for  the  soldiers  received  pay  only  for  those  months  in  which  they  were  ac- 
tually under  arms.  Thus  the  tnbunes  began  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  the 
siege,  and  the  indecisive  character  of  the  war  hitherto  was  likely  to  make  it  un- 
popular ;  but  when  news  came  that  the  Roman  lines  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
sally  of  the  besieged,'  national  pride  prevailed,  and  all  ranks  united  m  supporting 
A.  u.  c  S53.  A.  c.  the  contest  zealously.  But  the  next  year  only  brought  fresh  dis- 
'^  asters :"  Anzur  was  surprised  by  the  Yolscians,  and  the  armies  be- 

fore Yeii  were  completely  defeated,  and  the  blockade  entirely  raised.  Then  feel- 
ings of  irritation  revived ;  and  these  were  so  far  shared  by  the  senate,  that  they 
obliged  all  the  military  tribunes  of  the  year  to  go  out  of  ofiSce  on  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober,' two  months  and  a  half  before  the  expiration  of  their  year.  The  commons, 
however,  were  not  satisfied ;  for  the  first  act  of  the  new  military  tribunes  was  to 
call  out  to  military  service,  not  only  the  citizens  within  the  usual  "age,^  but  the 
older  men  also,  who  were  to  form  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  city.    Such  a 

>Iivy,V.7.  •livy.V.S.  •Iivy,V.9.  « livy,  V.  lOu 
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call,  just  as  winter  was  coming  on,  was  most  unwelcome ;  besides,  every  addi- 
tional soldier  rendered  a  heavier  taxation  necessary ;  and  as  the  patricians  were 
oontmually  evading  the  payment  of  the  vectigal  for  their  occupation  of  the  pub- 
lic land,  so  the  tnbutum  or  property  tax  necessarily  increased  in  amount.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  patricians  were  so  afraid  of  the  possible  effects  of  the 
tribunician  power,  that  they  ventured  on  the  unusual  step  of  tampering  with  the 
elections  for  new  tribunes,  which  took  place  in  December.  The  tnbune  who  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia  must  have  been  gained  over  to  betray  his  trust ;  he  refused 
votes,  we  must  suppose,  when  given  m  favor  of  the  most  popular,  and  therefore 
the  most  obnoxious  candidates,  whilst  others  could  not  gain  from  the  tribes  them- 
selves the  requisite  majority  of  suffrages.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  defiance 
of  the  Trebonian  law,  only  eight  tribunes  were  returned ;'  and  these,  by  a  second 
violation  of  the  law,  filled  up  the  vacant  places  by  choosmg  two  colleagues  for 
themselves.  ' 

But  this  overstraining  broke  the  bow.  One  honest  tribune  of  the  college,  Cn. 
Trebonius,  was  enough,  where  the  cause  was  so  manifestly  just,  to  ^^^^^  ^r  *•  fbn 
awaken  the  indignation  of  the  commons.  Three  of  the  other  trib*  «bM«b|ei^t4anM 
unes,*  men,  as  it  seems,  of  those  base  natures  which  always  follow 
the  stream,  now  strove  to  avert  their  own  unpopularity  by  iinpeaching  the  two 
unfortunate  military  tribunes  who  had  been  defeated  before  Yeii.  These  were 
condemned  and  fined,  but  their  punishment  did  not  abate  the  storm.  The  trib- 
unes then  proposed  an  agrarian  law ;  and  when  this  was  resisted,  they  positively 
refused  to  allow  the  tribute  to  be  collected^  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  at  Veil. 
This  stoppage  of  the  supplies  brought  the  soldiers  almost  to  a  state  of  mutiny. 
We  have  seen'  that  a  custom,  so  old  as  to  be  held  equivalent  to  law,  authorized 
the  soldier  to  practise  a  summary  process  of  distress  upon  the  paymaster,  if  his 
pay  was  not  regularly  issued.  Thus  the  law  itself  seemed  to  sanction  insubor- 
dination, if  the  soldier's  right  was  denied  him :  so  that  if  the  tribunes  persisted  in 
forbidding  ihe' tribute  to  be  levied,  the  siege  of  Yeii  was  inevitably  at  an  end. 
Then  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  the  con-  a.  n.  c.  ssi.  a.  a 
Btitution  of  the  year  812  was  fully  canied  into  effect ;  the  elections  '**' 
of  military  tribunes  were  left  really  free,  and  four  out  of  six*  of  the  members  of 
the  college  were  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians.  A  similar  re*  a.  u.  c.  ssi.  a.  a 
suit  attended  the  elections  of  the  year  fouowing ;  four  out  of  six  **** 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  were  again  chosen  from  the  commons. 

Such  a  choice,  continued  for  two  years  successively,  proves  how  deep  was  the 
mdignation  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  patricians  to  tamper  with  indM^mtorth*  j»ui. 
the  tribuneship  of  the  commons.     But  the  influence  of  an  aristoc-  ?{??  l^jll^S!-*^! 
racy  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which  are  in  their  "»i»'»^«ri^w-^^ 
Tery  nature  permanent,  whilst  it  ia  opposed  only  by  a  strong  feeling  of  anger,  or 

*  lirjr,'  V.  10.  examine  the  seyeral  names,  we  find  a  M.  Titin- 

*  Livy,  V.  11.  iu8  elected  tribune  of  the  oommons  in  the  yeai 

*  Cam  tribntum  oonfeni  per  tribnnoa  non  806,  and  a  Sex.  Titinios  tribune  in  the  year  818. 
posset.    Livy,  V.  12.  And  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  de 

*  Pignoris  capio.    See  Qaans,  IV.  S  27.  scribe  P.  MieliuB  as  the  son  of  Sp.  Malias,  and 

*  The  names,  as  ffiven  by  Livy,  are,  P.  Licin-  give  him  the  surname  of  Capitollnns ;  so  that 
ius  Calvns.  P.  ManUns  (Mienias  being  a  mere  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  the  son 
eorrecCion  oy  Si|Bronias),*L.  TitinioSj  P.  Mselius,  of  that  Mislias  who  was  murdered  by  Servilius 
it.  Fnrius  Meduflinns,  and  L.  Publilins  Volscus.  Ahala  in  816,  and  whose  house,  as  we  know, 
He  calls  them  all  patricians,  except  Lldnlns ;  stood  sufficiently  within  the  prednctp  of  the 
ret  it  is  certain  that  all,  except  L.  Fnrius  and  P.  Capitoline  Hill  to  entitle  him  to  the  name  Cap- 
Hanlins,  were  plebeians.  The  names  are  all  itolinua.  Lastly,  Publilius  Volscus  is  described 
plebeian :  which,  although  not  a  decisive  argu-  in  the  Fasti  as  "  Vderonis  Nepoe,"  and  as  bear- 
ment  with  respect  to  the  very  eariy  times  of  the  ing  the  surname  of  Philo ;  so  that  ^ere  can  be 
commonwealth,  yet  becomes  a  circumstance  of  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  fa- 
great  weight  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen-  mous  tribune  who  carried  the  Publilian  law  in 
tiizy  of  Kome.  Again,  the  reappointment  of  the  year  288,  and  of  the  iSunly  of  the  no  less 
many  of  the  tribunes  of  this jrear|  four  years  fiunous  plebeian  dictator  who  passed  the  Publil- 
sAerwards,  as  coUea^nes  of  P.  Lidmus,  is  ax)on-  ian  laws  of  the  year  416. 

ilrmation  of  their  being  plebeiana.    And  if  we 
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an  urgent  sense  of  public  interest,  both  of  which  exist  only  in  seasons  of  excite- 
ment, and  wear  out  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  It  happened  also  that  in  the 
last  two  years  Rome  had  been  visitea  by  a  winter  of  such  unusual  severity,  as  to 
appear  preternatural,  and  afterwards,  by  a  pestilence ;  and  such  calamities  have 
a  well-known  tendency  to  engross  men  s  mmds  with  their  own  domestic  affairs, 
and  to  make  them  regard  political  questions  with  indifference.  Nor  did  the  pa- 
tricians fail  to  represent  these  visitations  as  proofs  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods, 
who  were  offended  that  plebeians'^  had  been  elected  even  in  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies, which  professed  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  divine  will  as  observed 
and  declared  by  the  augurs.  And  stilt  furthei^to  secure  their  object,  when  the 
election  of  military  tribunes  came  on,  the  most  eminent  individuals  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  patricians  appeared  as  candidates.  Accordingly,  every  place  in 
the  college  for  the  year  357"  was  once  more  filled  by  a  patrician ;  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  year  presented  the  same  result. 

The  tribunes  of  the  year  358  appear,  however,  to  have  been  moderate  men ; 
Th<  eoinm«»  mift  ^^^  thcrc  was  a  danger  lest  they  should  hold  the  comitia  fairly, 
th*mwiuisi»eoik  j^j^  jgg|.  ^jqq  plebciaus  might  thus  again  be  elected  as  their  suc- 
cessors. Accordingly  the  senate  obliged  them  all,  on  religious  pretences,"  to 
resi^  before  their  year  was  expired ;  and  an  interrex  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia.  But  the  discontent  of  the  commons  had  been  again  growing ;  even  in 
this  very  year  the  tribunes  had  opposed  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  to  meet  a  new 
enemy,  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  now,  when  the  object  of  the  patricians  in 
appointing  an  mterrex  could  not  be  mistaken,  they  interfered,  and  would  not 
allow  the  comitia  to  be  held.  The  dispute  went  on  for  some  time,  and  lasted 
till  a  third  inteiTez  had  been  appointed,  the  famous  M.  Camillus.  But  even  he, 
though  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  commons,  was,  on  this  occasion, 
obliged  to  yield ;  either  Yeii  must  be  relinquished,  or  the  commons  must  have 
justice ;  and  accordingly  it  was  agreed  that  the  elections  should  be  held  freely, 
so  as  to  allow  a  majority  in  the  college  to  the  plebeians,"  and  four  out  of  six  of 
the  military  tribunes  were  again  chosen  from  the  plebeians. 

The  defeat  of  two  of  these  tribunes  by  the  Faliscans  and  Capenatians  led  to 
^  *    .  ^,.  ^«  „  the  appointment  of  M.  Camillus  as  dictator,  and  in  this  year  Veii 


npi-  fell.  Thus  the  patricians  were  no  longer  obliged  to  conciliate  the 
commons ;  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  the  levying  of  the  trib- 
ute was  henceforward  of  no  importance ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  plebeian  military 
tribunes.  The  entire  college  was  composed  of  patricians  in  the  years  360,  861, 
and  364 ;  and  in  the  years  362  and  363,  the  senate  decreed  that  consuls  should 
be  created,  instead  of  military  tribunes ;  so  that  from  the  fall  of  Yeii  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion  the  patricians  appear  to  have  recovered  their  old  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  highest  magistracies. 

Yet  this  period  was  by  no  means  one  of  hopeless  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
DyMtMaboDttbatith*  commons ;  nor  were  there  wanting  subjects  of  dispute,  which  the 
rftC plunder  of  v€iL  tnbunes  followcd  up  with  vigor.  Camillus  had  vowed  to  offer  to 
Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  won  at  Yeii ;  but  the  town  had  been  plundered  be- 
fore Apollo's  portion  had  been  set  apart  for  him ;  and  the  soldiers  having  dis- 
posed of  all  that  they  had  gamed,  were  unwilling  to  refund  it  afterwards.*^    The 

"  livy,  V.  14.  consul,  and  afterwards  decemvir,  with  Appini 

"  Livy,  V.  14, 16.  daadius,  in  the  jjaar  803.    Thus  the  pleheumt 

"  JAvy,  V.  17.  were  four  to  two  in  the  college  of  859,  and  not 

*■  livy,  V.  18,  Fasti  Capitolini.    Frammenti  five  to  one ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  stipnl*- 

nuovi,  Borghesi.    According  to  Livy,  the  trib-  tion  made  previoosly  to  the  election,  "  at  migor 


nnes  were  P.  Lidnius,  the  son  of  the  tribune  pars  tribnnorum  mintnm  ex  plebe  crearetnr.*' 

of  866.  L.  Titinius,  P.  Majnius,  P.  Malius,  Cn.  Livy,  V.  17. 

Gcnucius,  and  L.  Atilins.    But  the  fragments  *•  Livy,  V.  28.    The  practice  of  devoting  a 

of  the  Fasti  show  that  for  P.  Moenius  we  should  tithe  of  the  spoil  to  some  god  was  adopted 

here  also  read  Q.  Manliiis ;  and  the  cognomen  sometimes,  in  order  to  prevent  an  indiscnmi- 

of  On.  Oenudis,  as  Appears  from  the  l^asti  for  nate  plunder :  the  spoil  was  first  to  be  broaghi 

866,  was  An^innus ;  so  that  he  belonged  to  to  the  general,  that  the  tithe  mi^ht  be  duly  sep- 

Ihe  patrioian  Oeuudi,  one  of  whom  was  deoted  anted  frouLit,  and  the  remainder  was  (hen  to 
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pontifices,  however,  declared  that  the  vow  must  be  performed ;  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  conscience  of  every  individual,  calling  upon  him  to  value  his 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  bring  the  price  of  the  tithe  of  it  into  the  treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  an  offering  of  gold  to  Apollo.  This  call  was  slowly  obeyed,  and 
Camillus  complained  loudly  of  the  profane  neglect  of  the  people :  he  urged  fur- 
ther, that  his  vow  had  included  the  tithe,  not  only  of  the  movable  property  of 
Veil,  but  also  of  the  city  and  territory."  The  pontifices  decided  that  this  too 
must  be  paid ;  and  the  money  was  accordingly  advanced  out  of  the  treasury  for 
this  purpose.  The  money  of  the  Romans  at  this  period  was  all  of  copper  ;  gold 
was  dear,  and  could  not  readily  be  procured.  Accordingly  the  Roman  matrons 
are  said  to  have  brought  to  the  treasury  all  their  ornaments  of  gold  ;**  and  the 
senate  showed  its  sense  of  their  zeal  by  giving  them  permission  to  be  drawn  in  a 
carriage  about  Rome  on  all  occasions,  and  to  use  a  peculiar  and  more  luxurious 
sort  of  carriage  at  the  games  and  solemn  sacrifices.  Yet,  after  all,  the  gold  was 
not  accepted  as  a  gift;  the  senate  ordered  every  matron's  contribution  to  be 
valued,  and  the  full  price  paid  to  her. 

This  transaction  irritated  the  minds  of  men  against  Camillus,  as  if  his  vow  had 
been  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  defraud  the  people  of  the  spoil  ThteommomdMiNto 
which  they  bad  so  hardly  won.  But  the  conquest  of  Veii  gave  ""►'•^•^•u. 
occasion  to  another  dispute  of  a  more  serious  character.  T.  Sicinius,"  one  of  the 
tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  patricians  and  commons 
to  Veii,  and  for  allotting  to  them  the  whole,  or  a  considerable  part,  of  the  Veien- 
tian  territory ;  so  that  the  Roman  commonwealth  should  consist  of  two  cities, 
Rome  and  Veii.  The  peculiarity  of  this  proposal,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
consisted  in  making  Veii  a  co-ordinate  state  with  Rome,  instead  of  a  colony. 
The  unity  of  the  commonwealth  was  in  no  way  injured  by  the  foundation  of  new 
colonies,  because  these  became  its  subjects,  afad  not  its  equals ;  whereas,  if  a 
portion  of  the  Roman  people  lived  in  Veil,  a  city  equal  to  Rome  in  extent  and 
magnificence,  the  commonwealth  must  either  be  reduced  to  a  mere  confederacy, 
like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins,  or  else  it  would  be  a  matter  of  dispute  at 
which  of  the  two  cities  the  assemblies  of  the  united  people  should  be  held,  and 
which  of  them  should  be  the  home  of  the  national  gods.  Accordingly  the  pro- 
ject was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  patricians,  who  saw  how  fatal  it  would 
prove  to  the  greatness  of  Rome,  and  thev  persuaded  two  of  the  tribunes  to  op- 
pose it.*'  Thus  the  measure  was  resisted  for  that  year,  and  it  met  with  the  same 
fate  the  year  following,  361 ;  both  parties  having  obtained  the  re-election  of  the 
same  tribunes,  so  that  T.  Sicinius  and  his  friends  again  brought  forward  the  law, 
and  A.  Yirginius  and  Q.  Pomponius,  the  two  tribunes  who  sided  with  the  patri- 
cians, were  again  ready  to  meet  it  with  their  negative. 

But  in  the  year  862,  Yirginius  and  Pomponius  were  no  longer  re-elected  trib- 
unes, but  were,  on  the  contrary,  impeached  for  their  betrayal  of  ,^  ^^^  ^^^ 
their  constituents'  interests  durinff  the  time  of  their  magistracy.  thT^^^SM^^SH 
They  were  tried,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,*'  and  the  "**" 
tribunes  again  brought  forward  their  law,  with  a  confidence  that  it  would  meet 
with  no  opposition.  But  the  patricians  now  resolved  to  exert  their  influence  in 
a  fair  and  constitutional  manner,  and  they  exerted  it  with  success.  Leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  tribes,^  and  being  prepared  them- 
selves to  attend  i^t  the  comitia  and  give  their  votes  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  they  endeavored,  by  their  individual  authority,  to  win  the  suffrages  of 
their  tribesmen,  entreating  and  reasoning  by  turns,  and  imploring  them  not  to 
pass  a  law  which  would  put  the  conquered  city  of  Veii  on  a  level  with  its  con- 
queror.   Their  arguments  and  solicitations  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and 

be  eqnitaWy  divided.    See  the  advice  ffiven  by  "  livy,  V.  24. 

OcBsae  to  Cyras  after  the  taking  of  Sardia.  "  Livy,  Y.  S5,  29. 

HcrodotuB,  I.  S».  "  Livy,  V.  29. 

»  Uvy,  V.  26.  »  livy,  V.  80. 

•Livy  V.  26. 
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when  the  question  was  brought  forward,  it  was  negatived  by  the  votes  of  eleven 
tribes  out  of  twenty-one. 

A  victory  thus  fairly  and  honorably  obtained,  was  likely  to  dispose  the  patri- 
A  grant  of  land  in  th«  ?^^  ^  placable  and  kindly  feelings.  Immediately  after  the  re- 
totuSi^ciJ"  "^  jection  of  the  law,  the  senate  decreed  a  division  of  the  Veientian 
territory"  amongst  the  commons  on  a  scale  of  unusual  liberality. 
Each  lot  consisted  of  seven  jugera ;  and  not  only  fathers  of  families  were  con- 
sidered in  this  grant,  but  they  received  an  additional  allotment  of  seven  jugera 
for  each  free  person  in  their  household.  Thus  the  dispute  was,  for  the  time, 
peaceably  and  advantageously  settled. 

The  year  363  is  remarkable,  as  introducing  another  change  in  the  time  at 
Aitmtioa  of  tiie  tim*  which  tho  cuTulo  magistrates  entered  on  their  office.  The  consuls, 
S  th^idSA  w^  one  of  whom  was  M.  Manlius,  afterwards  so  famous,  were  obliged 
Mthaircaoe.  by  thc  senate"  to  resign  three  months  before  the  end  of  their 

year,  so  that  their  successors,  the  mihtary  tribunes  of  the  year  364,  came  into 
office  on  the  first  of  July.  But  why  they  were  required  to  resign  is  doubtful. 
The  ostensible  reason  was  the  state  of  their  health  ;  a  dry  and  exceedingly  hot 
season  had  ruined  the  crops,  and  ^ven  birth  to  a  violent  epidemic  disorder,  which 
attacked  both  of  the  consuls,  and  prevented  them  ftx)m  taking  the  field  against 
the  Yulsiniensians.  On  the  other  hand,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  deposition  was  their  having  neglected  to  aid  the  people  of  Caere,  the  allies 
of  Rome,  when  their  harbor  of  Pyrgi  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse.  Perhaps,  too,  personal  feelings  were  concerned,  for  immediately  on 
the  resignation  of  the  consuls,  M.  Gamillus  was  appointed  interrex,  who  was 
afterwards  so  strongly  opposed  to  M.  Manlius,  ana  whose  enmity  may  have 
already  begun  before  this  period.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  six  military 
tribunes  elected  for  the  following  year  were  all  patricians. 

If  Camillus  had  any  undue  share  in  efiecting  the  resignation  of  the  late  con- 
cbiirM  of  eomi  ti<m  ®"*®'  ^®  ^^^  ^°^  ^^°^  ^^Pj  his  triumph.  L.  Appuleius,**  one  of 
H^om^^iu  the  tribunes,  impeached  him  for  havmg  appropriated  secretly  to 
"**'  his  own  use  a  portion  of  the  plunder  of  Veii.  It  was  said"  that 
some  doors  of  biuss,  the  bullion  of  a  country  which  at  this  time  used  only  brass  mon- 
ey, were  found  in  his  house ;  and  that  his  numerous  clients  and  friends  told  him 
plainly,"  when  he  applied  to  them  for  their  aid,  that  they  were  ready  to  pay  his 
nne  for  him,  but  that  they  could  not  acquit  him.  We  are  startled  at  findmg  the 
great  Camillus  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  personal  corruption ;  but  that 
strict  integrity  which  Poly  bins  ascribes  to  the  Romans  seems  not  always  to  have 
reached  as  high  as  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  great  Scipio  Alfrieanus 
was  impeached  on  a  similar  charge,  and  his  brother,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
was  not  only  accused,  but  condemned.  Nor  were  the  eminent  men  of  the  Spar- 
tan aristocracy  free  from  the  same  reproach ;  the  suspicion  attached  itself  to 
Leotychides,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Archidamus ;  to  Pleistoanax,  the  son 
of  Pausanias ;  and  Just  before  the  banishment  of  Camillus,  the  famous  Gylippus, 
the  conqueror  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  had  been  driven  from  his  eountiy 
for  a  similar  act  of  baseness.  Other  accounts,**  as  was  natural^  ascribed  the  con- 
demnation of  Camillus  solely  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of  the  commons ;  while, 
according  to  others,*^  his  punishment  was  a  sort  of  ostracism,  because  the  arro- 
gance of  his  triumph,  after  the  conquest  of  Yeii,  seemed  inconsistent  with  the 
conduct  of  a  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth.  It  seems  allowed  by  all,  that  no 
party  in  the  state  attempted  to  save  him ;  and  it  is  clear,  also,  that  he  incurred 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  civil  rights  in  consequence  of  his  not  appearing  to  stand 
his  trial,  either  as  an  outlawry,  or  because  his  withdrawal  was  held  equivalent  to 

«  Livy,  V.  80.  »  LlV7,  V.  82. 

■  Livy,  V.  81.  »  Dionyaiua,  XIII.  6.    Fngm.  Mai, 

»  Livy,  V.  82.  ■  DiodoniB,  XIV.  117. 

^  Platerch,  CamiUiu,  18. 
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8  confession  of  guilt,  and  a  man  convicted  of  furtum»  incurred  thereby  perpetual 
igoominj,  and  lost  all  his  political  franchise.  Perhaps  his  ease  was  like  that  of 
£e  Spartan  Pausanias ;  and  the  treasure  which  he  secreted  may  haye  been  in- 
tended to  furnish  means  for  making  him  tyrant  of  Home.  But  at  any  rate,  he 
withdrew  from  Rome  before  his  trial  came  on,  and  retired  to  Ardea.  The  an- 
nalists reported"  that  as  he  went  out  of  the  gates,  he  turned  round,  and  prayed 
to  the  gods  of  his  country,  that  if  he  were  unjustly  driven  into  exile,  some  griev- 
ous calamity  might  speedily  b^all  the  Romans,  and  force  them  to  call  him  back 
again.  They  who  recorded  such  a  prayer  must  have  believed  him  innocent,  and 
therefore  forgave  him  for  it;  they  even  thought  that  the  gods  heard  it  with  fa- 
vor, and  fulmled  its  petition  by  sending  the  Gauls,  in  the  very  next  year,  to  be 
ministers  of  vengeance  on  his  ungratefiu  covnUy. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

STATE  OF  FOBEIGN  NATIONS  AT  THE  PEBIOD  OF  THE  GAUIISH  INVASION- 
ITALY,  8ABDINIA,  COBSICA. 


tkn^hns  vfdyftara  vpis  t»  tcXivt  ftifos,  ....   •!»»  Kai  iiA  rff;  Uroplas  M  ftlaw  viwiptv  Aymy^ 
T»c(  lmy)(dv999t  t6v  xufiVfAv  r^i  rdx9f >  £  Kixfnrui  wpds  ri^v  t9p  fAwv  vftayftdrmw  cwriXtimv. 

POLTBIDS,  I.  4. 

Thb  farthest  point  hitherto  reached  by  the  soldiers  of  any  Roman  army  was 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  miles  distant  from  Rome.  The  southern  .  ,  _ 
limit  of  Roman  warfare  had  been  Anxur ;  its  northern  was  Vul-  ;i£*  •*^  •^  *«*«■ 
sinii.  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  treaties  or  commercial  intercourse  "* 
by  which  Rome  was  connected  with  foreign  powers,  since  the  famous  treaty  with 
Carthage,  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth.  Still  the  nations  of 
the  ancient  world  knew  more  of  one  another  than  we  are  inclined  to  allow :  for 
we  do  not  enough  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  their  records  has  come  down 
to  us ;  how  much  must  have  been  done  of  which  mere  accident  has  hindered  us 
from  hearing.  About  thirty'  years  later  than  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  author  of 
that  most  curious  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  mentions  Rome  and  Ancona  alone  of  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
with  the  excepUon  of  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  this  notice  is  the  mdre  remarkable, 
as  Rome  is  not  immediately  on  the  coast,  and  the  survey  rarely  extends  to  any 
place  far  inland.  Aristotle  also  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  but  named  an  mdividual  whom  he  called  Lucius,'  as  its 

"  livT;  V.  82.  Platarch,  Camillus,  18.  Dio-  ony,  bat  Scylax  does  not  describe  it  as  saoh ; 

njsius,  XIII.  6.  whereu,  in  speaking  of  the  cities  on  the  Laca- 

'  For  the  date  of  the  Poriplns  of  Scylax,  see  nian  and  lapyji^an  coast,  he  expressly  noticea 

Niobnhrs  essay  in  the  first  volame  of  his  their  Greek  ongin. 

''  Klcinc  Histonsche  Schrifton,'*  Bonn,  1828,  p.  *  Platarch,  Camillas,  22.    It  need  not  be  said, 

IOj  ;  or,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hare,  in  the  second  that  in  the  old  times  men  were  designated  by 

number  of  the  Philological  Museam.     I  have  their  prsnomen  rather  than  by  their  nomen  or 

said  that  Scylax  mentions  no  other  Italian  cities  cognomen;  and  thns  Aristotle  would  call  L. 

bnt  Komo  and  Anoona,  with  the  exception  of  Farias  "  liacias,"  rather  than  *'  FariasJ*  or 

the  Greek  colonics.    It  is  tme  that,  acoordinff  "  Camillas,'' just  as  Polybias  calls  Scipio  ^  Pab- 

to  other  writers,  Ancona  itself  was  a  Greek  ooT-  lias,''  and  Koalas  "  Maroas." 
11 
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deliverer.  Heraclides  Ponticus'  even  spoke  of  Rome  as  a  Greek  city,  which,  whik 
it  shows  the  shallowness  of  his  knowledge  concerning  it,  proves  also,  that  it  was 
sufficiently  famous  in  Greece,  to  make  the  Greeks  think  it  worthy  of  belonging 
to  their  race  and  name ;  and  we  see,  besides,  that  a  wide  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans,  the  latter  of  whom  they  always  regarded 
as  foreigners,  while  in  the  former  they  did  but  exaggerate  the  degree  of  connec- 
tion really  subsisting  between  the  two  nations,  whose  kindred  is  proved  by  the 
resemblance  of  their  languages.  But  the  fame  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  first 
creat  movement  of  barbanans  breaking  down  upon  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
from  the  north,  which  had  occurred  within  historical  memory,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Greeks  more  than  ever  towards  Italy.  And  as  this  invasion  led  to  a  more 
general  mixture  of  nation  and  nation,  for  less  than  twenty  years  afterwards  we 
read  of  Gaulish  cavalry  m  the  service  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  of  their  being 
sent  by  him  to  Peloponnesus  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Epaminondas ; 
so  I  may  at  this  period  draw  up  the  curtain  which  has  hitherto  veiled  from  our 
view  all  countries  and  people  beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Tiber, 
and  look  as  widely  over  the  face  of  the-world  as  the  fullest  knowledge  of  Greeks 
or  Carthaginians  enabled  them  at  this  time- to  see  either  eastward  or  westward. 

The  fall  of  Veii,  and  the  submission  of  Capena  and  Falerii,  have  shown  us  that 
TiMEtraMMii.  ^^®  greatness  of  the  Etruscans  was  on  the  wane.     In  the  days  of 

their  highest  prosperity  they  had  spread  their  dominion  widely 
over  Italy.  The  confederacy  of  their  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  again  the 
head  of  a  smaller  confederacy  of  the  neighboring  towns,  occupied  the  whole  coun- 
try between  the  Tiber,  the  Macra,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea.  But  they  were 
also  to  be  found  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines,^  and  another  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy, consisting  also  of  their  favorite  number  of  twelve  cities,  extended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  possessed  the  plain  of  the  Po,  and  of  its  tributary 
rivers  to  the  north  and  south,  from  the  sea  as  high  as  the  Trebia.  Bononia, 
under  its  older  name  of  Felsiua,  Melpum,  Mantua,  and  Atria,  with  Cupra  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were  Etruscan  towns.  Nor  had  their  dominion  been  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  the  Tiber ;  a  third  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  had  occupied 
Campania  ;*  and  amongst  these  were  Capua,  Nola,  Surrentum,  and  Salernum. 


*  Plntarch,  Camillus,  22.  Heraclides  noticed 
Rome  in  his  treatise,  ncpi  t^x9(  >  <^d  sidd  that 
a  report  had  come  from  the  west,  telUng  how  a 
host  had  come  f^om  the  land  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, without  the  Pillars  of  Hercnles,  and  had 
taken  a  Greek  citv  called  Rome,  which  was  situ- 
ated somewhere  in  those  parts  about  the  great 
sea. 

*  This  is  the  positive  statement  of  the  ancient 
writers;  as  Livy,  V.  88,  Strabo^  V. p.  216,  and 
Verrius  Fluccus  and  Csccina,  quoted  by  tlie  in- 
terpreters of  VirgU,  JEn.  X.  198,  in  the  Verona 
MS.  Niebuhr,  agreeably  to  his  notion  that  the 
Etruscans  came  mto  Italy  over  the  Alps,  from 
the  north,  and  not  by  sea  from  Asia,  considers 
their  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  To  to  have 
been  older  than  those  in  Etruria.  Miiller  be- 
lieves them  to  have  been  of  equal  antiquity  with 
each  other;  the  Etniscans.  or  Kasena,  he  holds 
to  have  been  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy,  set- 
tled from  time  immemorial  both  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Apennines.— (Etruskor. 
Eiuleitun^,  III.  $  1.)  Micali  places  the  original 
seat  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  Apennines ;  ho 
even  ventures  to  fix  on  the  predse  spot,  namely, 
the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  high  point 
of  La  Ealtcrona,  above  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  or 
of  Mugello.  (Storia  degli  antiohi  popoli  Italiani. 
VoL  1.  p.  106.)  From  thence  they  descended 
first  into  EtruruL  and  afterwards,  having  become 
a  civilized  people,  they  sent  out  their  colonies 
into  northern  Italy.    Without  entering  on  the 


endless  question  of  the  origin  of  the  ] 
or  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  their  seven 
settlements,  1  have  thouffht  it  sufiicient  merely 
to  notice  the  limits  whicn  their  nation  reached 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  power. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Niebuhr  doubts  the 
existence  of  this  Campanian  Dodeca^tolis ;  and 
he  thinks  that  the  whole  statement  of  Etruscan 
settlements  in  Campania  is  a  mere  mistake,  aris- 
Ifjg  out  of  the  common  confusion  between  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  the  Etruscans.  He  says  that 
neither  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  Campania. 
nor  in  the  works  of  art,  is  there  to  bo  observea 
any  trace  of  an  Etruscan  population ;  and  he 
thinks  that  in  the  days  of  the  Etruscan  great- 
ness, that  is,  in  the  third  century  of  Rome,  we 
cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  Etruscan  colo- 
nics being  settled  in  Campania,  while  the  intci^ 
voning  countrv  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Liris 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans  and  the  Opican  na- 
tions. See  Vol.  I.  p.  74, 76.  Eng.  tnm»l.  Miiller. 
on  the  contrary,  receives  the  common  account  ot 
the  ancient  writers  os  containing  in  it  nothing 
im}>robable.  Etnisker,  Einleitung,  IV.  1.  Po- 
lybins'  tcatimonv  is  positive  that  Uic  Etruscans 
possessed  the  Phlcgnenn  plains  round  C-apua 
and  Nolo,  at  the  time  when  they  were  also  in  pos- 
session of  the  plains  round  the  Po,  II.  17.  And 
there  wore  wntera  whom  VcUcius  Patercnlna 
Quotes  as  saying  that  Capua  and  Kola  were 
lounded  by  the  Etruscans,  about  forty-eight 
years  before  the  common  date  of  the  fonudaUon 
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Nay,  there  are  traditions  and  names  which  have  preserved  a  record  of  a  still  more 
'extended  Etruscan  sovereignty :  there  was  a  time  when  their  settlements  in  Cam- 
pania must  have  been  connected  with  those  in  Etruria  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
conquered  countries ;  the  Yolscians"  were  once  subject  to  the  Etruscans ;  the 
name  of  Tusculum  seems  to  show  that  their  power  had  penetrated  into  Latium  ; 
and  it  is  stated  generally  that  they  had  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy.^  But 
from  this  their  height  of  greatness  they  had  long  since  fallen.  Within  historical 
memory  they  were  only  to  be  found  in  Etruria,  on  the  Po,  and  in  Campania ;  but 
about  half  a  century  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  Sam- 
nites  had  broken  up  their  southern  confederacy,  and  had  vrrested'  from  them 
Capua,  and  most  of  their  other  cities  in  that  quarter ;  while  more  recently,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  siege  of  Veil,'  the  conquest  of  their  northern  confederacy  was 
completed  by  the  Gauls.  Thus  there  only  remained  the  central  confederacy  of 
Etruria  Proper,  and  even  this  had  been  broken  in  up<)n,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
loss  of  Veii.  Still  there  were  left  to  them  the  powerful  cities  of  Tarquinii,  Yetu- 
ionium,  Volaterrse,  and  Pisa,  on  or  near  the  coast ;  and  Xi  the  interior  Vulsinii, 
Clusium,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium. 

We  are  told  that  in  early  times^^  the  Etruscans  had  enjoyed  the  dominion  of 
the  neighboring  seas,  as  well  as  the  land  of  Italy.  About  one  hun-  Tii«ir>«utioMwithi]M 
dred  and  fifty  years  before  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  Etruscans  and  Car-  ®'^^ 
thaginians  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  stood  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  Greeks  who  ventured  into  those  seas,  as  the  Spaniards  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  did  to  the  English  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America.  The  Greeks  were  treated  as  interlopers,  and  they  in  their  turn 
seem  to  have  held,  that  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Straits  of  Messina.  Dio- 
nysius  of  Phocaea,  when  he  fled  from  the  ruin  of  the  Ionian  cause  ip  Asia  Minor, 
after  the  sea-fight  off  Miletus,  considered  the  Etruscans'*  and  Carthaginians  as  his 
natural  prey,  just  as  Raleigh  regarded  the  Spaniards  ;  and  those  treaties  of  com- 
merce between  Etrutia  and  Carthage,  of  which  Aristotle"  has  preserved  the  mem- 
ory, provided,  it  is  likely,  not  only  for  their  relations  with  one  another,  but  for  their 
mutual  defence  against  a  nation  whom  both  looked  upon  as  their  common  enemy. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  the  maritime  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans  began  to  fall ;  and  after  the  great  naval  victory  gained  over  them  at 
Cuma  by  Gelon's  brother  and  successor,  Hiero,  they  sank  from  sovereigns  of  the 
sea  to  pirates ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  very  short  time  before  the  decem- 
virate  at  Rome,  the  Syracusans"  sent  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Etruria,  with  the 

of  Borne.  When  Patercalus  further  quotes  Cato,  of  the  Oscan  inhabitants ;  past  as  Mastama  and 

tA  Raying  that  Capaa  had  been  founded  by  the  his  followers  once  occupied  Rome,  or  as  the 

Etruscans,  and  yet  that  it  had  existed  only  two  Campanians  afterwards  occupied  Messina.    The 

hundred  and  sixty  years  at  the  time  of  its  con-  Etruscan  Dodecapolis,  or  confodenicy  of  twelve 

Quest  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  cities,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed  in  Campania,  must 

there  is  indeed  a  cfdculation  not  very  easy  to  be  have  been  founded  undoubtedly  at  an  earlier 

explained  ;  for  this  would  phtce  the  foundation  period ;  and  yet  we  need  not  conceive  it  much 

of  the  Etruscan  Capua,  or  Vultumum,  only  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth 

about  fifty  years  earher  than  its  conquest  by  the  of  Rome. 

Samnites,  and  in  the  year  of  Rome  281,  a  period  •  Servius,  ^n.  XI.  v.  567. 

at  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  "*  Servius,  iBn.  XI.  v.  567. 

Etruscans  as  establishing  themselves  for  the  first  '  Livy,  IV.  87. 

time  in  Campania.    The  solution  of  the  whole  *  Melpura,  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  coun- 

question  is,  probably,  to  be  found  in  what  Vir-  try  north  of  the  Po,  was  said  by  Cornelius  Ne- 

gU  says  of  Hantua:  ^'Gens  illi  triplex:  ....  pos  [Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  171  to  have  been 

Tusoo  de  sangoino  vires.^^    The  ruling  portion  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  on  the  very  day  on  which 

of  these  Campanian  cities  was  Etruscan,  out  the  Camillus  took  Veii.    What  gave  occasion  to  this 

bulk  of  the  population  was  Oscan.    Thus,  when  story,  representing  the  coincidence  as  so  \ery 

they  were  conquered  by  the  Samnites,  the  marks  exact,  it  is  hard  to  guess ;  but  that  ffenenilly  the 

of  the  Etruscan  dominion  speedily  vanished,  fall  of  the  northern  Etruscan  confederacy  was 

and  Uie  inscriptions  which  have  reached  our  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Veii,  is  rendered 

times  are  naturally  Oscan,  as  that  continued  to  sufficiently  probable  by  the  appearance  of  the 

be  the  language  of  the  mass  of  the  people.   The  Gauls  in  Etruria  Proper  so  soon  afterwards, 

foundation  of  Capua  and  Nola  by  the  Etruscans  "  Li^'y?  V.  83. 

may,  in  fiwjt,  have  been  no  more  than  their  oc-  "  Herodotus,  VI.  17. 

cupation  by  some  bands  of  Etruscan  adventn-  "  Politic.  HI.  9. 

rers,  who  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  "  Diodorus,  XI.  88. 
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avowed  object  of  putting  down  their  pimcies.  And  yet  we  know  there  was  an 
active  commerce"  carried  on  between  Etruria  and  the  cities  of  old  Greece,  so 
advantageous  to  both  nations,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  either  of  them 
could  have  allowed  the  robberies  of  its  own  people  to  hazard  its  interruption.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  what  the  Greeks  call  piracy  was  a  system  of  vexations 
and  violence  carried  on  against  Greek  vessels  in  the  Etruscan  seas,  with  the  ^iew 
of  keeping  the  trade  exclusively  in  Etruscan  hands ;  and  the  robberies  of  which 
the  Greeks  complained  were  committed  by  the  people  of  the  small  towns  along 
the  coast,  who,  not  possessii)g  natural  advantages  or  wealth  enough  to  engage  on 
a  large  scale  in  commerce,  turned  their  seamanship  and  enterprise  to  account  in 
another  way,  and  fitted  out  small  vessels  for  piracy  instead  of  the  large  ships 
employed  for  trading  voyages.  Thus  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  people 
of  Coere,"  which  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  possessing  its  harbor  on  the  coast 
for  the  convenience  of  its  trade,  were  wholly  free  from  the  reproach  of  piratical 
practices  thrown  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  mass  of  their  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  tnan  the  fate  of  the  three  sister  islands  of  Sicily, 
8«diBi«.  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.     Whilst  the  first  of  them  has  rivalled  in  its 

fame  the  most  distinguished  countries  of  Europe,  the  two  latter 
have  remmned  in  obscurity  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  hour.  They 
seemed  to  repel  that  kindling  spark  of  Greek  civilization,  which  found  so  con- 
genial an  element  in  Sicily ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  did  not  receive  what  was  the 
great  principle  of  life  in  the  ancient  world,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
inactivity  and  helplessness.  Of  what  race  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sar- 
dinia, we  have  no  records  to  inform  us.  Settlers  from  Africa,  not  Carthaginians, 
but  native  Lybians,**  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  island  at  a  very  remote 
period.  They  were  followed  at  intervals,  such  waa  the  Greek  tradition,  by  some 
adventurers  or  fugitives  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  these  all  belong  to 
the  mythic  period,  and  -the  Greek  settlements  are  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
utterly  extirpated,  whilst  those  from  Asia,  described  as  fugitives  from  Troy,  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  and  became  barbarized.  A  more  probable  statement  men- 
tions a  colony  of  Iberians  from  Spain,  the  founders  of  Nora,*^  the  oldest  city  in  the 
island ;  and  during  the  height  of  the  Etruscan  dominion,  the  Etruscan  colonists 
brought  in  a  new  element  to  the  already  mingled  population.  When  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians  began  to  grow,  Sardinia  soon  attracted  their  notice ;  already, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Iloman  commonwealth,  eight-and-twenty  years  before  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  it  b  spoken  of  as  belonging  exclusively  to  their  dominion, 
in  their  famous  commercial  treaty  with  Rome ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  great  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  Sardinia  is  mentioned,  together  with  Corsica,  as  fumishing 
mercenary  soldiers''  to  that  great  host  with  which  Hamilcar  invaded  Sicily,  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  Yet  a  few  years  before,  when  the 
Persians  were  overpowering  the  Greek  commonwealths  m  Asia  Minor,  Sardinia 
was  more  than  once  looked  to  by  the  lonions,**  as  offering  them  a  desirable  refuge 
from  the  conquerors'  dominion,  and  as  affording  every  facility  for  a  flourishing 
Greek  colony.  But  it  was  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  like  an  unknown  world  ;  and 
no  sufficient  number  of  colonists  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  while 
a  small  body  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Thus  Sardinia  remained  subject  to  Carthage ;  and  as  the  Car- 
thaginians wanted  it  chiefly  to  supply  their  armies  with  soldiers,  and  to  provide 
harbors  for  their  ships  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Etruria,  they  took  no  pains  to 
improve  its  natural  resources,  but  are  said  to  have  purposely  kept  waste**  some 

^  We  know  this  hj  the   Barest  evidence,  *  Strabo,  V.  2.  §  8,  p.  820. 

namely,  hj  the  vast  quantities  of  Greek,  and  in  **  Pausanias,  A.  17. 

partioalar  of  Athenian  pottery,  found  in  the  ro<  "  Pausanias,  X.  17. 

oent  ezcavationB  at  Vulci  and  Tarquinii.     Bee  *  Herodotus,  VII.  165. 

the  "  Bisoours  de  M.  Bunscn,"  in  the  sixth  vol-  "  Herodotus,  1. 170,  V.  194. 

— 3  of  the  **  Annali  dcll'  Institute  di  oorrispon-  *  Aristotle,  De  mirabil.  100. 
-1  archeologica,"  p.  40,  et  seqq. 
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of  its  most  fertile  districts,  that  no  reports  of  its  fertility  might  tempt  thither  what 
they  above  all  things  dreaded,  a  colony  of  Greeks. 

Corsica  had  undergone  nearly  the  same  course  of  events  as  Sardinia.  Ill 
oldest  inhabitants  were  Iberians  and  Ligurians ;  it  was  then  occu- 
pied  by  the  Etruscans,  who  after  having,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, effected  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  settlement  of  Aleria  or  Alalia,'*  and  having 
shared  the  dominion  of  the  island  with  their  Carthaginian  allies  down  to  the  time 
of  the  decemvirate  at  Rome,  were  now,  in  the  general  decline  of  their  nation, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  Carthaginians.  Corsica  was  valuable  for  its  timber  and 
its  mines,  but  its  agriculture  was  of  no  account,  and  its  native  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  amon?  the  most  untamable  of  barbarians." 

These  were  the  countries  which  bounded  the  horizon  of  Rome  to  the  north  and 
west  Southward  and  eastward,  beyond  that  belt  of  mountain  ^  . 
country  held  by  the  Opican  nations,  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians, 
which  girt  in  Latium  from  the  Anio  to  the  sea,  there  lay  a  country,  destined  ere 
lonff  to  be  the  favorite  battle-field  of  the  Romans,  but  a  stranger  to  them  as  yet 
both  in  the  relations  of  peace  and  of  war.  Campania,  inhabited  in  the  most  re- 
mote times  by  the  Sikeuans,"  then  wrested  from  them  by  the  Opicans,  receiving 
at  a  very  early  period  the  first  fferm  of  Greek  civilization,  in  the  Chalcidian  colony 
of  Cuma,  and  afterwards  subjected,  like  so  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  to  the 
wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  Etruscans,  had  lately,  as  we  have  seen,  submitted 
to  a  new  invader,  the  nation  of  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites,  a  people  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  or  Sabine  race,  had  descended  from  their  high  valleys  amidst  the  ranges 
of  the  divided  line  of  the  Apennines,  and  were  now  the  ruling  nation  in  Campa- 
nia, although  they  had  by  no  means  extirpated  the  older  races  of  its  inhabitants. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  themselves  to  have  almost  melted  away  into  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  their  mixed  subjects  ;  the  conquered  did  not  become  Samnites,  but 
the  conquerors  became  Campanians,  the  Opican  or  Oscan  being  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage, but  the  influence  of  the  Greek  colonies,  Cuma  and  NeapoUs,  spreading 
powerfully  around  them,  as  usual,  the  arts  and  the  manners  of  Greece.  But  the 
Samnite  invasion,  and  the  revolution  which  followed  it,  produced  great  disorder ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  whom  the  conquerors  despoiled  of  their  property,  were  driven 
to  maintain  themselves  by  their  swords ;  the  conquerors  themselves  had  many  ad- 
venturers amongst  them,  who  preferred  war  with  the  prospect  of  fr^h  plunder, 
to  a  peaceful  life  in  the  country  which  they  had  won ;  and  thus  for  more  than  a 
century  we  read  of  numerous  bands  of  Campanian  or  Opican  mercenaries,  partly 
Samnite  and  partly  Oscan,  employed  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  as  if  foreign  service 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  nation.  It  is  mentioned  that  eight 
hundred  of  them  were  en^^ed  by  the  Chalcidian  Greeks  of  Cuma  or  Neapohs,** 
to  serve  in  the  Athenian  armament  against  Syracuse ;  but  that  arriving  in  Sicily 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenians,  they  were  hired  by  the  Carthaginians. 

As  a  new  p^ple  had  thus  arisen  in  Campania,  so  new  names  and  a  new  power 
had  lately  come  into  notice  in  the  south  of  Italy.  From  Thurii  to  u^tdmtto^toaat^ 
Rhegium,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  sea,  from  Rhegium  to  Posi-  i»*»yky«>«  »-«•»««• 
donia  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  lined  both 
•  coasts  were  settled  in  a  country  known  to  the  earl^  Greek  writers  by  the  names 
of  Italia  and  (Enotria.**  The  natives  of  the  intenor,  (Enotrians  and  Chonians, 
had  for  many  years  past  wanted  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  offer  serious  an- 
noyance to  the  Greeks ;  and  when  Sybaris  was  destroyed  by  its  neighbor  city 
Croton,  the  natives  took  no  advantage  of  these  internal  quarrels,  and  a  new 
Greek  colony,  Thurii,  arose  in  the  place  of  Sybaris,  without  any  opposition  on 
their  part.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  in 
other  words,  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  and  the  period  of  the 


"  Herodotus,  1. 106.  "*  Diodorns,  XIII.  4A, 

«  Strabo,  V.  2,  6,  7,  p.  224.  » ' 

»  Thucydides,  VL  2.  1«7, 


Strabo,  V.'2,*6,  7,  p.  224.  •  Aristotle,  Politica,  VH.  10.    Herodotus,  L 
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Peloponnesiaa  war,  was  a  time  marked  by  natural  as  well  as  political  calamities 
beyond  all  remembered  example.  The  pestilences,  which  we  have  already  no- 
ticed as  causing  such  havoc  at  Rome  and  throughout  Latium,  travelled,  we  may 
be  sure,  into  Samnium  also ;  their  visitations  are  often  accompanied  by  unfavor- 
able seasons,  which  cause  scarcity  or  famine  ;  and  the  distress  occasioned  by  one 
or  both  of  these  scourges,  may  have  led  to  those  movements  amongst  the  8am- 
nites,  which  at  this  period  so  greatly  changed  the  face  of  Italy.  On  one  side,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  broke  in  upon  the  Opicans  of  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus  and 
the  countiT  round  Vesuvius ;  on  another  they  overwhelmed  the  (Enotrians  and 
Chonians,**  and  spread  themselves  as  far  as  the  Ionian  sea.  The  tribe  or  mixed 
multitude  which  moved  on  this  expedition  southwards,  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  Lucanians.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  were  numerous,  far  less 
are  we  to  suppose  that  they  extirpated  the  older  inhabitants  ;  but  as  conquerors 
they  gave  their  name  to  the  country,  and  till  they  gradually  became  a  settled 
people,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  Greek  colonies.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  GSnotrians  became  barbarized  by  the  oppressions  and  example  of  their  con- 
querors, and  that  the  whole  population  of  the  interior,  known  under  one  common 
name  of  Lucanians,  carried  on  a  restless  plundering  warfare  against  the  Greek 
cities  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Posidonia  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the 
Greek  inhabitants,  like  the  Opicans-  of  Capua,  became  a  subject  people  in  their 
own  city ;  and  so  general  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  Lucanian  inroads,  that 
the  Greeks  formed  a  league*'  amongst  themselves  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 
if  any  city  was  backward  in  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  summoned  to  aid  against 
the  Lucanians,  its  generals  were  to  be  put  to  death.  But  whilst  the  barbarians 
were  thus  driving  them  to  the  sea,  another  enemy  drove  them  back  from  the  sea 
to  the  barbarians.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lu- 
canians, hopinc^,  with  their  aid,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Greek  cities ;  he  re- 
peatedly invaded  Italy,  destroyed  Caulon  and  Hipponium,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Rhegium. 

When  the  Lucanians  first  became  formidable  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  they  were 
chwaeter  ofth.  Locn-  stigmatizcd  as  a  horde  of  the  lowest  barbarians,*  a  mixed  band 
■^"^  of  robbers,  swelled  by  fugitive  slaves,  and  desperate  adventurers 

of  every  description.  But  when  time  htid  converted  the  invaders  and  plunderers 
of  CEnotria  into  its  regular  inhabitants  and  masters,  when  the  Lucanians  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  better  points  of  their  character,  then  the  contrast 
between  their  simple  and  severe  manners,  and  the  extreme  profligacy  of  the 
Greek  colonics,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  **  The  Lucanians, '  says  Her- 
aclides  Ponticus,"  "  are  a  hospitable  and  an  upright  people."  And  another  tes- 
timony^ declares  that  **  amongst  the  Lucanians,  extravagance  and  idleness  are 
1)unishablp  crimes  ;  and  if  any  man  lends  money  to  a  notorious  spendthrift,  the 
aw  will  not  enable  him  to  recover  it."  We  find  similar  praises  bestowed  by 
Scymnus  of  Chios  on  the  Ulyrians,  who  a  century  before  his  time  bad  been  infa- 
mous for  their  piracies.  But  when  a  rude  people  have  lost  somewhat  of  their 
ferocity,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  vices  of  a  later  stage  of  civilization,  their 
character  really  exhibits  much  that  is  noble  and  excellent,  and  both  in  its  good 
and  bad  points  it  so  captivates  the  imagination,  that  it  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  writers  of  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  with  an  admiration  even  be- 
yond its  merits. 

The  extreme  southeastern  point,  the  heel  of  Italy,  was  the  country  of  the 

■•  Strabo,  VI.  1,  S  2,  8,  p.  258,  254.  latter  part  of  the  fourth  centurjr  before  the 

"  Diodorufl,  XlV.  101.  Christian  »ra :  he  was  a  disciple  or  Plato,  Spea- 

"  We  Athenians,  says  Isocrates,  ^ov  ftiTait-  sippus,  and  Aristotle.    See  Fvnes  Clinton,  Fasti 

ioittv  nls  0v\o^hoii  ra^Ttn  lijs  thytvttat  9  TptfiaX-  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  Appendix  XII. 

Xa2  vol  AnKavol  r^t  airiow  ivvXtvttaf.    De  Face,  *  Nicolas  Damascenus,  do  moribas  ffcntiam. 

§  62,  p.  169.  Artie.  **  Lucani.*'    He  lived  in  the  Aogostan 

"  l/ePolitiissiverebnapublicis.   Artie.  "Lu-  a^. 

cam.^'    Heradides  Ponticus  flourished  in  the 
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lapygians  or  Apulians,  the  one  being  the  Greek  and  the  other  the 

Latin  form  of  tne  same  name."     They  stretched  round  the  lapy-     ^'^ 

gian  cape,  and  were  to  be  found  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  the 

headland  of  Garganus.     But  neither  these  nor  the  Sabellian  nations  immediately 

heyond  them,  nor  the  Umbrians,  who  lived  again  still  further  to  the  northwest, 

and  joined  the  Etruscan  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  were,  as  yet» 

hecome  famous  in  history. 

There  was,  however,  a  movement  beginning  about  this  period  on  the  east,  of 
Italy,  which  threatened  to  lead  to  the  most  important  conse- 
quences.  Diony»us  of  Syracuse,  unsatisfied  with  his  Sicilian  do-  i»  ot^cam  bTSa 
minion,  and  looking  to  Greece  itself  as  the  most  tempting  field  of  """  ■«»«i»i«^y- 
ambition  to  every  Greek,  was  desirous  of  getting  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  of  establishing  a  naval  power  in  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Adriatic.  Ac- 
cordinf^ly  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,''  and,  unless  there  is  a 
confusion  between  the  two  names,  he  occupied  both  the  island  of  Issa,"  the  mod- 
em lissa,  and  the  town  of  Lissus**  on  the  main  land,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Epi- 
damnus,  and  kept  a  fieet  regularly  stationed  at  this  latter  settlement,  to  uphold 
the  reputation  of  his  power.  But  there  is  a  statement  in  Pliny**  and  other  wri- 
ters, that  Ancona,  Mumana,  and  Adria,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  were  also  Sicilian 
settlements.  Adria  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dionysius,  and 
his  intercourse  with  these  countries  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  importing  the  Venetian  horses,**  as  the  best  breed  for  racing ;  the 
great  games  of  Greece  being  to  him,  as  they  had  been  to  Alcibiades,  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest  and  ambition.  Strabo  also  calls  Ancona  a  Syracusan  colony,*^ 
but  ascribes  its  foimdation  to  some  exiles  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionys- 
ius. That  there  was  a  Greek  population  there,  and  that  the  Greek  langua£;e 
was  prevalent,  is  proved  by  its  coins ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  Sc^lax,  though  he 
names  Ancona,  does  not  call  it  a  Greek  city,  a  circumstance  which  he  rarely  or 
never  admits,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Greek  cities  built  on  a  foreign  coast.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  death  of  Dionysius,  and  the  subsequent  decline  of  his 
power,  left  these  remote  colonies  to  themselves ;  that  their  communication  with 
Greece  and  Sicily  was  greatly  checked  by  the  growing  piracies  of  the  Illyrians, 
and  that  they  admitted,  either  willingly  or  by  necessity,  an  intermixture  of  bar- 
barian citizens  from  the  surrounding  nations,  which  destroyed  or  greatly  impaired 
their  Greek  character.  But  it  marks  the  power  of  Dionysius,  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  he  should  have  been  founding  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  tkat  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  he  should  have  been  roaster  of  the  sea 
without  opposition,  insomuch  that,  under  pretence  of  restraining  the  piracies  of 

"  See  Kiebuhr,  Vol.  I.  p.  151.    Ed.  1827.  neas  of  so  fkmons  a  man.    Bat  Diodoms  must 

"  IModoros,  XV.  18.  have  left  oat  solnetliiDg  in  the  middle  of  the 

**  ScymnoB  China,  V.  418.    Scylax  also  calls  psssage,  and  joined  the  end  with  the  beginning 

Issa  a  Greek  city.  with  most  extraordinary  carelessness ;  Ic  raiiits 

*•  Diodorus,  A  V.  18, 14.   It  is  hard  to  account  never  could  have  referred  to  rifv  wdXtv  rfiv  iwofta- 

for  the  strange  state  of  the  actual  text  of  Diodo-  ^iihtiP  Ai^v^y,  but,  as  I  should  suppose,  to  Svr- 

ras,inwhich,  after  mentioning  the  foundation  of  acuse,  such  as  it  was  when  Dionysius  first  oe- 

Lissus,  it  goes  on,  U  ra^mi  ow  hpittijtcvos  Aiov^  came  tyrant.    Some  mention  of  Syracuse  must 

!•{  nnoKsiMt  veA^tn,  k.  r.  A.  describmgf  in  three  have  preceded  the  description  of  tne  docks  and 

lines,  the  mat  works  of  Bionvsius  at  Syracuse,  walls,  and  the  expression,  rp  ir6\u,  as  at  present 

whicn  Diodorus   had   already  mentioned   at  the  sentence  is  either  wholly  ungrammatical.  oi 

len^  in  the  preceding  book,  and  which  have  is  mere  nonsense.    Mitford  really  supposes  tnat 

no  i;itelligible  connection  with  the  foundation  U  rairtit  refers  to  Lissus.  and  talks  of  the  ad- 

of  LissuB.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  patch-  vantages  derived  from  tnis  colony  flnving  Dio- 

work  of  BO  many  of  the  ancient  histories ;  for  nysius  the  means  of  building  docks,  &c.,  at  Syr- 

the  whole  passage,  beginning  at  Udptoi  tard  rtva  acuse ;  an  interpretation  equally  at  variance 

Xpqe/itfv,  and  going  down  to  the  end  of  the  chap-  withjrrammar  and  with  histonr. 
ter,  is  taken  apparently  from  some  account       "  Hist  Natural.  HI.  18.    Numana  a  Sioulia 

either  of  Paros,  or  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  condita;  ab  iisdem  colonia  Anoona.    Etymolo- 

tho  western  seas,  where  the  writer  having  been  gic.  Magn.  in  'Aiflas. 
led  aoddentally  to  mention  Dionysius,  n/iwpd^'       **  Strabo,  V.  1,  §  4,  p.  212. 
•mt  uhnli  Ai09wU9  ro0  rv^rwov,  took  the  op-        "  V..4,  $  2,  p.  241. 
portunity  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  great- 
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the  Etruscans,  he  appeared  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes'"  on  the  coast  of  Etruria. 
jiassed  the  mouth  of  the  Tiher  almost  within  sight  of  Rome,  landed  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Caere,  defeated  the  inhabitants  who  came  out  to  resist  him,  sacked  their 
s^a-port  of  Pyrgi,  and  carried  off  from  the  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Leucothea*** 
or  Mater  Matuta,  a  sum  computed  at  no  less  than  a  thousand  talents. 

The  mention  of  this  eminent  man  leads  me  naturally  to  Sicily,  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  heart  and  root  of  that  mighty  dominion  which  spread  out  its  arms 
so  widely  and  so  vigorously.  Besides,  the  Roman  history  has  hitherto  presented 
us  with  nothing  but  general  pictures,  or  sketches  rather,  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  a  whole :  individuals  have  been  as  little  prominent  as  the  figures 
in  a  landscape :  they  have  been  too  subordinate,  and  occupied  too  small  a  space 
in  the  picture,  to  enable  us  to  form  any  distinct  notion  of  their  several  features. 
But  Dionysius  outtopped  by  his  personal  renown  the  greatness  of  the  events  in 
which  he  was  an  actor ;  he  stood  far  above  all  his  contemporaries,  as  the  most 
remarkable  man  in  the  western  part  of  the  civilized  world.  We  may  be  allowed, 
then,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  to  consider  the  fortunes  and  character 
of  a  man  who  was  the  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  of  Sicily,  during  a  period  cf  nearly 
orty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER,  TYRANT  OF  SYRACUSE. 


roXitrfpordrwff  eivtiv^  rods  9t^  *Aya3ocAfa  Ka\  ^tov^viop  robf  TtKtXn&ras. — Kal  wtpi  filv  rSv  r«i«irw* 
dwipUvtlg  htSToct¥  dyuv  robf  dyayiviieKovTjt  ....  cat  «a^Aoo  vcovrtbhai  rdv  hnKhiidvttovrm  Xiymt—^ 
ipii^i,—Foj.YBiVB,  XV.  85. 


The  history  of  colonies  seldom  offers  the  noblest  specimens  of  national  char- 
stiot  of  8  u-  ^^^^'  ^^®  S3rracusan  people,  made  up,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
for*  tii«  ^S!^j  of  alternation  of  tyrannies  and  factions,  out  of  the  most  various  ele- 
"^  ments,  had  been  bound  together  by  no  comprehensive  code  of 

laws,  and,  from  their  very  circumstances,  they  could  not  find  a  substitute  for 
such  a  code  in  the  authority  of  ancient  and  inherited  rites  of  religion,  and  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  fathers. 

The  richer  citizens,  who  often  possessed  very  large  fortunes,  were  always  sub- 
HtrmoemiM  and  Dio-  pected,  and  probably  not  withput  reason,  of  aiming  at  making 
'^  themselves  tyrants ;  whilst  the  people,  possessing  actual  power, 

yet  feeling  that  its  tenure  was  precarious,  were  disposed  to  be  suspicious,  even 
beyond  measure,  and  were  prone  to  violence  and  cruelty.  The  Athenian  inva- 
sion, by  obliging  the  Syracusans  to  fit  out  a  great  naval  force,  had  mcreased,  as 
usual,  the  power  of  the  poorer  classes,'  who  always  formed  the  great  mass  of 
the  seamen  in  the  Greek  commonwealths :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
Hermocrates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  aristocratical  leaders,  had  person- 
ally displayed  great  courage  and  ability,  and  although  the  cavalry  in  which  the 

*  Diodoms,  XV.  14.  P^eudo- Aristotle,  CEoo-  Aristotle.  "  Lencothee  GraBcis,  Matata  voca- 
nom.  II.  p.  1849.    Ed.  Bekker.  bere  nostris.*'    Ovid,  Fasti,  VI.  546. 

*  "EXa^cv  U  ro0  r^^  AiVKoBias  tc^-    Psendo-       >  Aristotle,  Politic.  V.  4. 
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richest  citizens  served  bad  always  acquitted  itself  well,  yet  the  heavy-armed  in« 
faotry,  which  contained  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  upper  classes,  had  gamed 
little  credit ;  and  the  victory  over  the  invaders  had  been  won  by  the  seamen  of 
Syracuse  far  more  thaSi  by  its  soldiers.  Thus  the  popular  party  became  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  issue  of  the  invasion :  Hermocrates  and  some  of  his  friends 
were  banished,  while  Diocles,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  a  man  somewhat 
resembling  the  tribune  Rienzi,  a  sincere  and  stem  reformer,  but  whose  zealous 
imagination  conceived  schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavored  at 
once  to  give  to  his  countrymen'  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it  on  its  only 
sure  foundation,  by  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  law. 

Of  the  details- of  this  code  we  know  nothing.  Diodorus  ascribes  to  it  the  high 
merits  of  conciseness  and  precision,  and  while  he  speaks  of  it  as  jj^^pj,,^,^ 
severe,  he  praises  it  for  its  discrimination  in  proportioning  its  pun- 
ishments to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  But  its  best  praise  is,  that  it  continue^ 
to  enjoy  the  respect,  not  only  of  the  Syracusans,  but  of  other  Sicilian  states 
also,  till  the  Roman  law  superseded  it.  This  was  the  law  of  Syracuse,  and  Dio« 
cles  was  the  lawgiver :  while  others,  who  in  the  time  of  Timoleon,  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Hiero,  either  added  to  it,  or  modified  it,  were  called  by  no  other 
title  than  expounders  of  the  law  ;^  as  if  the  only  allowed  object  for  succeeding 
legislators  was  to  ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  code  of  Diocles,  and  not  to 
alter  it. 

But  democracy  and  law,  when  first  introduced  amongst  a  comlpt  and  turbu- 
lent people,  require  to  be  fostered  under  the  shelter  of  profound  vMwu^tiUuuiMni. 
peace.  Unluckily  for  Diocles,  his  new  constitution  was  bom  to  *«^p«*y  ••■«»*»«• 
stormy  times ;  its  promulgation  was  coincident  with  the  renewal  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasions  of  Sicily,  after  an  mterval  of  nearly  a  century.  **  War,"  says 
Thucydides,'  "makes  men's  tempers  as  hard  as  their  circumstances.'*  The 
Syracusan  government  was  ensaged  in  an  arduous  struggle ;  the  power  of  its 
enemy  was  overwhelming,  whue  every  failure  in  military  operations  bred  an  in- 
crease of  suspicion  and  aisa£fection  at  home.  Then  the  anstocratical  party  be- 
gan, as  they  are  wont  to  do,  to  use  popular  language,  in  order  to  excite  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  make  them  the  instruments  of  their  own 
ruin.  They  encouraged  the  cry  of  treason  and  conniption  a^inst  the  generals 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  personal  profligacy  was  united  with  party  zeal. 
Hipparinus  was  a  member  of  the  aristocratical  party ;  he  was  also  a  desperate 
man,  because  he  had  ruined  himself  by  his  extravagance  ;*  both  these  causes 
united  made  him  anxious  to  overthrow  the  popular  government ;  and  looking 
about  for  a  fit  instrament  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  found  and  brought  for- 
ward Dionysius. 

There  must  have  been  no  ordinary  promise  of  character  in  Dionysius  to  lead  to 
such  a  choice.  He  was  a  young  man  under  five-and- twenty,^  not  Stft,eiu»etarorixa. 
distinguished  for  his  birth  or  fortune,  and  his  personal  condition  "^^"^ 
was  humble ;  he  was  a  clerk"  in  some  one  of  the  departments  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. But  he  had  been  a  follower  of  Hermocrates,  and  had  accompanied  him  in 
his  attempt  to  efiect  his  return  from  exile  by  force,  and  had  been  wounded*  in 
the  conflict  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  and  in  which  Hermocrates  was 
killed.    He  was  brave,  active,  and  eloquent ;  the  wealth'^  and  influence  of  a 

'  Xenoph.  Hellonic  I.  i.  S  27.    l^ncydides,       "  It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
Vm.  85.  when  he  was  fined,  on  one  oocaaion,  by  the  mag- 


'  Biodoroa,  XIII.  84,  85.  iatrates  for  addressing  the  people  irregularly, 

*  '^mrkv  rod  vQnoBim.    Diod.  XIII.  85.  Philistns,  the  historian,  a  man  oflarge  property, 

*  111.  82.    Watos  6iid9KnXH,  Kalvp^ri^va^vTa    paid  the  fine  for  him,  and  told  him  to  go  on 
^i  ipY^trmv  tcAAwit  b^ici.  Speaking  as  much  i 

*  Aristotle.  Politica,  V.  6.  often  as  the  magis 

*  Cicero,  Tosculan.    Dispntat.  V.  20.  would  he  continue  t 
'  I>emottthenes,  Leptines,  prope  finem.  Diodorus,  XIII.  91. 

*  Diodorus,  XIIL  76. 
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powerful  part/ supported  him,  and  he  came  forward  when  men's  minds  were 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  alarm  and  irritation ;  for  Agrigentum,  after 
a  seven  months'  siege,  had  been  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the 
fugitives  who  fled  to  Syract^e  for  shelter,  ascribed  the  loss  of  their  city  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  who  had  been  sent  to  its  relief,  and  had 
allowed  it  to  fall  unprotected. 

The  popular  party  was  no  longer  headed  by  Diocles.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  time  or  occasion  of  his  death,  but  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it  are  most  remarkable.  One  of  the  laws  of  his  code  had  de* 
nounced  the  penalty  of  death  against  any  man  who  came  into  the  market-place 
armed.  This  was  especially  directed,  no  doubt,  against  the  aristocratical  party, 
who  were  apt  to  resort  to  violence,"  in  order  to  break  up  or  intimidate  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  or  to  revenge  themselves  on  any  of  the  more  obnoxious 
]y>pular  leaders.  It  happened  that  Diocles  had  marched  out  of  the  city  on  an 
lUarm  of  some  hostile  inroad,  perhaps  that  very  attempt"  of  Hermocrates  to  get 
back  to  Syracuse  by  force,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  But  he  was  sud- 
denly recalled  by  the  news  that  the  enemy  were  in  the  city,  and,  armed  as  he 
was,  he  hastened  back  to  meet  them,  and  found  them  already  in  possession  of 
the  market-place.  A  private  citizen,  most  probably  after  the  fray  was  over, 
when  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  ciUzen  as  Hermocrates  would  be  deeply  felt, 
even  by  many  of  his  political  adversaries,  called  out  to  Diocles,  in  allusion  to  hia 
having  appeared  in  arms  in  the  market-place,  "  Ah,  Diocles,  thou  art  making 
void  thine  own  laws  1"  "  Nay  rather,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  will  ratify  them  thus  ;" 
and  he  instantly  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart.  Such  a  spirit,  so  sincere,  and  so 
self-devoted,  might  well  have  been  the  founder  of  freedom  and  of  legal  order  for 
his  country,  and  saved  her,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  from  the  selfish  ambi- 
tion of  Dionysius. 

His  place  at  the  head  of  the  government  was  supplied,  inadequately,  as  it  ap- 
lUitonitioaef  tb««ri».  pears,  by  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus.**  Dionysius  played  the 
tocatfeiaeiiiea.  dcmagoguc  ably ;  mveighing  against  the  incapacity  of  the  gen- 
erals, representing  them  as  men  of  overweening  influence,*^  and  urging  that  the 
people  would  do  well  to  choose  in  their  place  men  of  humbler  means,  whom  they 
would  be  able  more  effectually  to  control.  Accordingly  the  assembly  deposed 
their  actual  generals,  and  elected  others  in  their  room,  and  amongst  theive  was 
Dionysius.  Thus  far  successful,  he  ventured  on  a  more  decisive  measure,  a  gen- 
eral recall  of  exiled  citizens."  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  the  continual 
struggles  between  thcaristocratical  and  popular  parties  throughout  Greece,  the 
triumph  of  one  side  was  accompanied  by  the  banishment  of  the  most  forward 
supporters  of  the  other.  Every  state  had  thus  always  its  exiles,  like  the  juo- 
rusciti  of  the  Italian  republics,  whose  absence'*  was  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  whose  recall  wab  equivalent  to  a  revolution. 

^  As  the  aristocrats  at  Corcyra  broke  into  the  >*  Biodoms.  XIII.  96.  Daphnetis  had  com- 
counoil-honse  with  dagg^ers,  and  murdered  the  manded  the  Syracosan  troojpe  which  had  been 
heads  of  the  popuhir  partj  to  the  number  of  sent  ineffectnally  to  the  rehef  of  Agrig^entnm. 
about  sixty,  partly  to  escape  from  the  payment  Biodorus,  XIII.  86.  Demarchus  was  one  of  the 
of  a  fine  which  they  had  lawfully  incurred,  and  generals  sent  to  superBede  Hermocrates  in  the 
pardy  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  decree  for  an  command  of  the  auxiliary  force  which  was  co- 
alliance  with  Athens.    Thucyd.  III.  70.  operating  with  the  Peloponnesians,  on  the  coast 

'^  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Diodorus  JDio-  of  Asia  Minor,  agiunst  tne  Athenians.   Thucyd. 

des  had  been  banished  some  time  before  [AlII.  VIII.  85. 

76] ;  but  his  account  of  the  affiurs  of  Syracuse,  **  Diodorus,  XIII.  91.    Aristotle,  Politica,  V. 

between  the  Athenian  expedition  and  the  tyr-  6.    Aiov^tot  KaTfryof&w  Aa^vahv  ml  r&w  vXo»«/«*r 

anny  of  Dionysius,  is  exceedingly  fragmentajy,  ^ii^dti  rijc  rvpawidof,  iid  ri^  hc^p^i^  wwmQsli  i^ 

and  observes  no  chronologioaf  order.    It  may  ii^uoriK^t  &v, 

be,  then,  that  Diodes  had  been  recalled  pre-  '^  Diodorus,  XIII.  92. 

vloosly  to  the  final  attempt  of  Hermocrates :  at  *  Thus  it  was  one  of  the  dauses  in  the  oalh 

least  the  circumstances  of  that  attempt  and  of  taken  by  every  member  of  the  court  of  Heliaea, 

tiA  affray  which  led  to  the  deaUi  of  Diodes,  bear  at  Athens,  "  that  he  would  not  recall  those  dti- 

a  remarkable  resemblance  to  each  other.    See  zens  who  were  in  exile.**   Demoethenea,  "nmoo- 

Diodoms,  XIU.  88  and  75.  rates,  p.  746. 
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The  Sjracusan  exiles  were  the  youth  of  the  aristocratical  party,  the  friends  and 
comrades  of  Hermocrates,  bold  and  enterprising,  proud  and  licentious,  the  coun* 
terparts  of  Kseso  Quinctius  and  of  the  supporters  of  the  decemvir  Apphis ;  men 
whose  natural  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  popular  party  was  embittered  by  the 
recollection  of  their  exile.  An  obdurate  spirit  is  not  the  vice  cf  a  democracy ; 
the  kindly  feelings  of  the  people,  their  sympathies  with  youth  and  high  birth, 
their  hopes  and  their  fears  were  alike  appealed  to  ;  the  tide  was  already  setting 
towards  aristocracy ;  the  assembly  decreed  a  general  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  the 
revolution  from  that  moment  became  inevitable. 

The  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  Diocles  and  of  the  popular  party  was 
sure ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginian  arms,  and  jj,^_^  m^i»4 
the  personal  ascendency  of  Dionysius,  that  there  was  set  up  in  its  jEjSTiS?*^** 
place  the  despotbm  of  a  single  man,  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  *"""^* 
Dionysius  continued  to  attack  nis  colleagues,"  no  less  than  the  generals  who  had 
preceded  them ;  "  they  were  selling  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians,*'  he  said ; 
*'  they  were  withholding  the  soldiers  pay,  and  appropriating  the  public  money  to 
themselves ;  he  could  not  endure  to  act  with  such  associates,  and  was  resolved 
therefore  to  lay  down  his  office."  A  dictatorship  is  the  most  natural  government 
for  seasons  of  extraordinary  peril,  when  there  appears  a  man  fit  to  wield  it.  The 
terror  of  the  coalition  drove  the  French,  amidst  the  full  freshness  of  their  enthu* 
siasm  for  liberty,  to  submit  to  the  despotism  of* the  committee  of  public  safety; 
and  Dionysius,  bowing  all*  minds  to  his  ascendency  by  the  mighty  charm  of  supe- 
rior genius,  was  elected  sovereign  commander  of  the  commonwealth."  It  is  said 
that  Hipparinus,  who  first  brought  him  forward,  was  appointed  as  his  nominal 
colleague ;  with  as  much  of  real  equality  of  power  as  was  enjoyed  by  Lebrun  and 
Cambac^r^  when  they  were  elected  consuls  along  with  Napoleon. 

From  this  time  forward  Dionysius  retained  the  supreme  power  in  Syracuse  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  When  he  first  assumed  __,v  «^^ 
the  government,  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  not  yet  ended  :  and  ^  ^  '^ 
one  of  his  latest  measures  was  to  send  aid  to  his  allies  the  Laced  eemonians,  when 
8parta  itself  was  threatened  with  conquest  by  an  army  of  the  Theban  confeder- 
acy, headed  by  Epaminondas.  In  the  course  of  this  long  reign  he  had  to  contend 
more  than  once  with  domestic  enemies,  and  was  always  more  or  less  engaged  ii^ 
hostility  with  Carthage.  The  first  he  crushed,  and  from  the  last,  although  re- 
duced on  one  occasion  to  the  extremest  jeopardy,  he  came  forth  at  last  triumph- 
ant. Without  entering  into  a  regular  account  of  his  life  and  actions,  it  will  be 
enough  to  take  a  general  view  of  his  government  in  some  of  its  most  important 
relations  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dionysius  owed  his  elevation,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  ascendency  of  his  own 
genius  acting  upon  minds  agitated  by  suspicion  of  their  own  gov-  i„^„^  ,^^  si^ 
emment,  and  by  intense  fear  of  the  progn»s  of  the  Carthaginians,  "'f*^^ 
The  recall  of  the  exiles  gave  him  a  number  of  devoted  partisans,  and  the  war  led 
to  the  employment  of  a  large  body  of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  both  from  inclina- 
tion and  interest  would  be  disposed  to  support  an  able  and  active  general.  These 
remained  faithful  to  him'*  when  his  ill  success  against  the  Carthaginians,  in  the 

"  Diodonu,  XIII.  94.  also  should  be  investdd  with  theM  fill  powen, 

*  iTfmniy^  ahrmtc^rm^.    It  IB  not  (o  be  Bup-  and  that  the  people  should  take  the  oath  which, 

IKwed  that  this  title  conferred  that  anconstitu-  in  fact,  conveyed  them,   namely,  '^  that  they 

tional  and  absolute  power  which  the  Greeks  would  let  their  generals  exercise  their  command 

called  *'  tyranny."    It  implied  merely  an  nnre-  at  their  discretion."    See  Thnqydides,  VI.  26, 

stricted  power  of  conducting  the  operadons  of  72.     But  as  the  perpetual  dictatorship  at  Borne 

the  war,  and  released  the  general  from  the  ne-  was  equivalent  to  a  tyranny,  so  Dionysius,  by 

oeasity  of  consulting  the  government  at  home  retaining  his  command  for  an  unlimited  tmie, 

as  to  his  measures,  and  or  communicating  his  and  abusing  the  military  power  which  it  gave 

plans  to  them.    It  was  the  title  conferred  on  Ni>  him  for  purposes  wholly  loreign  to  its  proper 

das  and  his  colleagues  by  the  Athenians,  when  objects,  did,  in  fact,  convert  it  into  a  political 

they  sent  their  great  expedition  to  didly ;  and  despotism, 
after  the  Syracnsans  had  sustained  thttr  first       >*^Diodonis,  XIII.  112, 118. 
danat,  HensocratM  urged  that  their  generals 
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yery  first  year  of  his  government,  had  shaken  his  popularity  amongst  the  Syr- 
acusans,  and  encouraged  them  to  attempt  an  insurrection.  Nor  was  it  the  old 
popular  party  to  whom  he  was  most  ohnozious,  but  the  citizens  of  the  richer 
classes,  who  as  they  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  so 
were  no  way  pleased  to  see  it  succeed  by  the  despotism  of  a  single  man,  under 
which  they  were  sure  to  be  the  greatest  sufiferers.  And  partly,  perhaps,  from 
this  very  reason  the  poorer  classes  began  to  be  better  affected  to  his  government, 
and  he  showed  a  desu^  to  win. their  attachment.  The  knights,  or  richest  class, 
fled  from  Syracuse  m  great  numbers,  or  were  banished,  or  put  to  death  ;*^  a  great 
mass  of  landed  property  was  thus  placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  there  was,  besides, 
as  in  every  state  of  the  ancient  world,  a  considerable  amount  also  of  public  land, 
of  which  wealthy  individuals  had  ordinarily  a  beneficial  occupation.  With  all 
these  means  in  his  power,  he  put  in  practice  the  two  grand  expedients  of  revolu- 
tionary  leaders,  a  large  admission  of  new  citizens,  and  a  division  of  the  public  and 
confiscated  land  amongst  them.  The  new  citizens  were  many  of  them  enfranchised 
slaves,  to  whom  he  assigned  houses  in  Syracuse,  as  well  as  portions  of  land  in  the 
country.  Thus  the  state  of  parties  had  assumed  a  new  form ;  the  better  part  of 
both  the  old  aristocratical  and  popular  interests  were  drawn  together  by  their 
common  danger,  while  Dionysius  was  supported  by  a  few  individuals  of  the  rich- 
est class  who  shared  in  the  advantages  oi  the  tyranny,  by  the  mercenary  soldiers, 
and  by  the  lowest  portion  of  the  whole  population,  who  owed  to  him  their  polite 
ical  existence. 

Accordingly,  as  the  knights  had  shown  their  hostility  to  his  government,  so 
FniiUM  ftttempi  to  ^^  ^*^  *^*^  iBirge  hodj  of  citizens  of  the  middle  classes,  who  in 
gj^rtdMwiupowvroi  the  ancient  commonwealths  composed  the  heavy-armed  infantry. 
"^  When  Dionysius  led  them  into  the  field  to  make  war  against  the 

Sikelians  ^the  old  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Greek  colonies  had  dnven  from 
the  coast  mto  the  interior  of  the  island),  they  openly  rose  against  his  authority,*^ 
and  invited  the  exiled  knights  to  join  them.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  his  life  ;  he  fled  to  Syracuse,  and  was  there  besieged  ;  but  the  strength  of  the 
walls  protracted  the  siege,  and  time  led  to  divisions  and  quarrels  amongst  the 
besiegers.  Meantime  Dionysius  engaged  the  services  of  a  body  of  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries,*'  whose  reputation  for  valor  was  so  high  at  this  period  in 
Sicily,  and  by  their  aid  he  defeated  his  antagonists.  But,  wishing  to  break  effect- 
ually so  formidable  a  combination,  he  offered  an  amnesty*^  to  all  who  would  re- 
turn and  live  quietly  in  Syracuse  ;  and  finding  that  few  on  r  of  the  exiled  knights 
accepted  this  offer,  and  feeling  that  the  class  of  heavy-armed  citizens  was  no  less 
hostfle  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  ensuing  harvest,  when  the  citizens  were 
engaged  in  getting  in  their  com  in  the  country,  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers'*  to 
their  houses  in  Syracuse  to  carry  off  their  arms.  After  this  he  began  to  increase 
his  navy,  the  seamen  beine  now  the  class  of  citizens  on  whom  he  could  most  rely, 
and  further  strengthened  himself  by  raising  an  additional  force  of  mercenaries. 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  the  goverp- 
caiiMt  of  fh*  rm*.  °*®°^  ^^  Diouysius  mct  with  no  further  disturbance  from  any  do- 
nene*  of  hb*  govtmi.  mcstic  encmics.  Eight  years  afterwards,  indeed,  when  the  great 
Carthaginian  armament  under  Imilcon  was  besieging  Syracuse,  an 
attempt  was  made**  by  some  of  the  knights  to  excite  the  people  against  him,  and 
Theodorus  is  said  to  have  attacked  him  in  the  public  assembly  as  the  author  of 
all  the  calamities  of  his  country.  But  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  a  Lace- 
deemonian  auxiliary  force**  then  at  Syracuse  was  exerted  strongly  in  his  favor;  his 

**  DiodoruB,  XIII.  118,  XIV.  7.  known  expedients  of  the  Greek  tyrants  to  ob- 

*>  Diodorus,  XIV.  7.  tain  or  to  secure  their  power.    T^¥  mpa^tw 

"  DiodoraSi  XIV.  8.  won^rrai  t6v  BwXuv  (sell,  ol  Hpavvoi).  SAJB  Alit- 

*  Diodonis,  XIV.  9.  totle,  implying  that  it  was  their  oroinary  man- 

■•  Diodoms,  XIV.  10.    This  is  the  wa^tatnt  ner  of  proceeding.    Politica,  V.  10. 

rOv  fvXMv,  tho  disarming  of  these  classes  which  *  Diodoms,  XIV,  64,  65. 

asnally  possessed  arms,  one  of  the  most  well-  »  Diodorus,  XIV.  70. 
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own  mercenaries  were  formidable ;  and  in  a  season  of  such  imminent  danger  from 
a  foreign  enemy,  many  even  of  those  who  disliked  his  government  would  think 
it  inexpedient  to  molest  it.  On  this  occasion  he  tried  all  means  to  win  popularity, 
mixing  familiarly  with  the  poorer-  citizens,  gratifjdng  some  by  presents,  and  ad- 
mitting others  to  those  common  tables  or  messes  of  the  soldiers,  which  were  kept 
at  the  public  expense."^  But  the  permanent  security  of  his  dominion  rested  on 
his  mercenary  troops,  who  were  ever  ready  to  crush  the  beginnings  of  a  tumult, 
on  his  own  suspicious  vigilance,  on  the  ascendency  of  his  firm  and  active  charac- 
ter, and  on  the  mutual  jealousies  and  common  weakness  of  the  old  aristocratical 
and  popular  parties,  among  whom  there  seems  to  have  been  no  eminent  man  ca- 
pable of  opposing  so  able  a  tyrant  as  Dionysius.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  far  weaker  government  of  the  second  Dionysius  was  only  overthrown,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  defection  of  a  member  of  his  own  family ;  and  when  he.  was 
expelled  a  second  time,  the  Syracusans  could  find  no  competent  leader  amongst 
theniselves ;  they  weve  obliged  to  invite  l^oleon  from  Corinth, 

All  the  ancient  writers,  without  exception,  call  the  government  of  Dionysius  a 
tyranny."  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  with  them  no  vague  and  Hb  iof«iiinMiit  wm  • 
disputable  term,  resting  on  party  impressions  of  character,  and  thus  ^^f^^- 
liable  to  be  bestowed  or  denied  according  to  the  political  opinions  of  the  speaker 
or  writer.  It  describes  a  particular  kmd  of  government,  the  merits  of  which 
might  be  differently  estimated,  but  the  facts  of  its  existence  admitted  of  no  dis- 
pnte.  Dionysius  was  not  a  king,  because  hereditary  monarchy  was  not  the  con- 
stitution of  Syracuse ;  he  was  not  the  bead  of  the  aristocratical  party,  enjoying 
supreme  power,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the  government,  and  he 
was  their  most  distinguished  member :  on  the  contrary,  the  richer  classes  were 
opposed  to  him,  and  ne  fotmd  his  safety  in  banishing  them  in  a  mass,  and  confis- 
cating their  property.  Nor  was  he  the  leader  of  a  democracy,  like  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes,  all  powerful,  inasmuch  as  the  free  love  and  admiration  of  the  peo- 
ple made  his  will  theirs ;  for  what  democratical  leader  ever  surrounded  himself 
with  foreign  mercenaries,  or  fixed  his  residence  in  the  citadel,*  or  kept  up  in  his 
style  of  living  and  in  the  society  which  surrounded  him  the  state  and  luxury  of  a 
king's  court?  He  was  not  an  hereditary  constitutional  king,  nor  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  commonwealth :  but  he  had  gained  sovereign 
power  by  fraud,  and  maintained  it  by  force  ;  he  represented  no  party,  he  sought 
to  uphold  no  ascendency  but  that  of  his  own  individual  self ;  and  standing  thus 
apart  from  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  his  objects  were  essentially  selfish, 
his  own  safety,  his  own  enjoyments,  his  own  power,  and  his  own  glory.     Feeling 

"  DiodomB,  XIV.  70.  Ttv^t  ii  M  rtt  mt^wtrta  a  sort  of  privileged  order.  And  thu  the  offer 
nftXdfifittvt.  That  this  institution  of  syssitia,  of  admission  to  snoh  a  society  would  be  an  effect- 
or common  tables,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  La-  ual  bribe  to  many,  as  being  at  once  a  benefit 
cedsmonians,  is  well  known.    It  was  practised  and  a  distinction. 

at  Carthage,  and  even  its  first  origin  was  as-  "  Even  Xenophon  calls  him  "  Dionysius  the 

cribed,  not  to  any  Greek  people,  but  to  the  tyrant.**    (Hellenic.  II.  2,  %  24.)    It  is  remark- 

CBnotrians  of  the  south  of  Italy.    See  Aristotle,  able,  however,  and  confirms  Niebuhr*s  opinion 

Politic  II.  11,  VII.  10.    Aristotle  blames  the  that  the  Hellenics  contain  two  distinct  works, 

Lacedsmonians  for  altering  the  character  of  the  and  that  the  five  hist  books  were  written  many 

institution  by  majung  each  individual  oontrib-  years  later  than  the  two  first,  when  Xenophon^s 

utq  his  portion,  instead  of  causing  the  whole  feelings  were  become  more  completely  aristo- 

expense  to  be  defrayed  by  the  public.    The  ob-  crati(»l  or  antipopular,  that  in  the  latter  books 

ject  of  the  common  tables  was  to  promote  a  so-  Dionysius  is  not  called  tyrant,  but  is  spoken  of 

dal  and  brotheriy  feeling  amongst  those  who  simply  as  *'  Dionysius,"  or  as  "  the  first  Dionys- 

~"     "                        iu8.*»    The  offensive  appellatio 


met  at  them ;  and  especially  with  a  view  to  their  ius.^*    The  offensive  appellation  was  not  to  be 

becoming  more  confident  in  each  other,  so  that  bestowed  on  the  ally  or  lacediemon  and  Agesi- 

in  the  day  ofbattle  they  might  stand  more  firmly  laus. 

together,  and  abide  by  one  another  to  the  death.  "  Mitford^s  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 

^1  ith  Dionysius,  these  common  tables  would  be  island  at  Syracuse  was  not  the  citadel ;  and  ar- 


te a  means  of  keeping  up  a  high  and  ezdusive    ford  imagines  to  have  been  the  citadel,  will  be 
nding  amongst  their  members,  as  belonging  to    shown  in  a  subsequent  note. 
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that  he  had  no  right  to  be  where  he  was,  he  was  full  of  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
and  oppressed  his  subjects  with  taxes  at  once  heavy  and  capriciously  levied,  not 
only  that  he  might  enrich  himself,  but  that  he  might  impoverish  and  weaken  them, 
A  government  carried  on  thus  manifestly  for  the  good  of  one  single  governor, 
with  an  end  of  such  unmixed  selfishness,  and  resting  mainly  upon  the  fear,  not 
the  love,  of  its  people ;  with  whatever  brilliant  qualities  it  might  happen  to  be 
gilded,  and  however  free  it  might  be  from  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty,  was  yet  called 
by  the  Greeks  a  tyranny. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  such  tyrants  to  encourage  trade  or  agriculture, 
Hto  tosM  mi  ipoibr  that  their  own  wealth  might  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  general 
**"*  wealth  of  their  people.     On  the  contrary,  their  financial  expedi- 

ents were  no  other  than  blind  and  brute  exactions,  which  satisfied  their  immediate 
wants ;  it  mattered  not  at  what  cost  of  future  embarrassment.  Aristotle  names 
Dionysius'  government,**  as  exemplifying  the  tyrant's  policy  cf  impoverishing  his 
people  by  an  excessive  taxation.  The  direct  taxes  were  at  one  time  so  heavy," 
that  it  was  computed  that  in  the  course  of  five  years,  they  equalled  the  entire 
yearly  value  of  the  property  on  which  they  were  levied :  then  there  was  the  old 
fraud  of  debasing  the  coin,**  the  oppression  of  forced  loans,  which  he  paid  in  a 
depreciated  currency,  direct  robbery  of  his  people  under  the  pretence  of  orna- 
menting the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  an  unscrupulous  sacrilege,  which  appro- 
priated the  very  offerings  to  the  gods,  so  made,  to  his  own  individual  uses.  With 
such  a  system,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  plunder  should  have  been  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite resources.  The  sale  of  prisoners  taken  in  war,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  first  Csesar,  was  so  much  a  matter  of  ordinary 
usage  in  the  ancient  world,  that  it  brought  no  peculiar  obloquy  on  Dionysius. 
But  the  sack  of  the  wealthy  temple  of  the  Mater  Matuta  on  the  Etruscan  coast, 
was  considered  as  Uttle  better  than  piracy ,"*  and  it  was  reported  that  his  settle- 
ment at  Lissus,  on  the  coast  of  £pirus»  was  mainly  intendea  to  further  his  design 
of  plundering  the  very  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.**  We  read  of  his  colonies  up 
the  Adriatic ;  but  the  only  notice  of  any  commerce  carried  on  with  those  coun- 
tries, mentions  merely  the  importation  of  horses"  from  the  country  of  the  Veneti, 
in  order  that  they  might  run  in  the  chariots  of  Dionysius  at  the  great  games  of 
Greece  and  of  Sicily. 

Every  strong  and  able  government,  however  oppressive,  is  yet  sure  to  accora- 
HflforuflM  and  €•!««.  pUsh  somo  works  at  once  magnificent  and  useful ;  and  thus  the  ex- 
MSyneoM.  tended  walls  of  Syracuse,  which  included  the  whole  slope  of  Epi- 

polsB  to  its  summit,  in  addition  to  the  older  city  which  the  Athenians  had  bo- 

"  Politica,  V.  11.  is  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  indiooto  that  to« 
**  Aristotle's  expression  is,  iv  irhrrt  yap  trtnv  official  yaluation  of  property  at  Syraciue,  u  at 
iwt  Acowq^ov  rHv  oitelav  Swavav  ttvtmvoxhai  w-  Some,  took  place  every  five  years. 
vi0aivt.  This  can  only  mean,  I  suppose,  one  of  ^  This,  and  the  following  Instance  of  Dionjv- 
two  things :  either,  as  I  have  explained  it  in  the  ins'  exactions,  are  taken  from  the  seoond  cbap- 
text,  that  Dionysius  imposed  a  property  tax  of  ter  of  the  second  book  of  the  (Economics,  com- 
twenty  per  cent.,  so  that  in  five  years  a  man  monly  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  This  chapter, 
miffht  he  said  to  have  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  however,  is  dearlv  not  Aristotle's,  but,  as  rfie- 
of  nis  whole  income,  or  else  that  a  man's  prop-  buhr  has  shown  (Eleine  Historische  Schrilten, 
erty  was  valued  much  below  its  real  worth;  so  p.  412),  must  have  been  a  later  work,  written 
that  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  rated  amount  of  m  Asia  Minor,  and  is  a  collection  of  all  6ort|oi 
his  property,  not  of  his  income  merely,  would  financial  tricks  and  extortions,  which  are  recom- 
be  very  mucn  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  what  he  mended  to  the  imitation  of  the  satraps  and  offi- 
really  possessed.  It  might  be  thus  possible  oers  of  the  monarchies  of  Alexander's  sncoes* 
that  a  man  might  have  paid  in  five  years  a  sum  sors.  And  whoever  reads  the  whole  of  the  cni 
equal  to  the  rated  amount  of  his  whole  prop-  lection  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  oi 
erty ;  but  that  he  should  literally  have  paid  a  the  stories  about  Dionysius,  as  being  unprece' 
sum  equal  to  his  whole  real  property  seems  to  dented  or  unworthy  of  him. 
me  an  absurdity.  To  notice  no  other  objections,  "  Diodorus,  XV.  14.  Strabo  calls  it  the  tern- 
was  it  ever  known  that  the  money  in  any  coun-  pie  of  Ilithyia,  or  Ludna ;  and  adds,  that  Wo- 
try  bore  such  a  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  nysius  plundered  it  in  the  course  of  an  ezpedi* 
property  in  it  as  to  render  it  possible  in  five  tion  to  Corsica.  V.  2,  §  8,  p.  220. 
years  to  convert  all  property  into  cash?  For  ■•  Diodorus,  XV.  18. 
the  rest,  the  period  of  five  years  here  mentioned  •  Btrabo,  V.  1,  S  4,  p.  212. 
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sieged,  were  the  work  of  Dionysius.  Tliese  were  built**  under  th(»  terror  of  a 
Carthaginian  invasion ;  and  his  docks  for  two  hundred  ships,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  for  a  far  greater  number,  were  constructed  at  once  for  defensive 
and  offensive  war  against  the  same  enemy.  His  works  in  the  island  of  Orty^ 
bad  an  object  more  directly  selfish.  This  oldest  and  strongest  part  of  the  city 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  originally  constituted  the  whole  city,  was  now,  since  the 
town  had  spread  over  the  ^jacent  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Sicily,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  citadel.  Here  Dionysius  fixed  his  residence,"  and  built  a  strong 
wall  to  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  rest  of  Syracuse  ;  he  also  appropriated 
it  exclusively  to  his  own  friends  and  his  mercenary  soldiers,  allowing  no  other 
Syracusan  to  live  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons  under  the  Roman  government,  the 
island  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  praetor  and  hb  officers,**  and  the  Syracu* 
sans  were  still  forbidden  to  inhabit  it. 

Dionysius  had  owed  his  elevation  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  arms  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  ^reat  service  which  he  rendered  to  Greece  and  to  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  world,  was  his  successful  resistance  to  the  Cartht^nian  power,  J^*xJfi^!!!^^S^ 
and  opposing  a  barrier  to  then:  conquest  of  Sicily.    The  very  diffi-       ^  '** 

culty  of  his  task,  and  the  varied  fortune  of  his  wars,  shows  plainly  that  had  Syr- 
acuse been  under  a  less  powerful  government,  it  must  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Selinus  and  of  Agrigentum.  We  do  not  know  the  causes  which  seem  to  have 
roused  the  Carthaginians  to  such  vigorous  activity  against  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament.  Had  that  great 
expedition  been  successful  at  Syracuse,  it  was  designed  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  Carthaginian  dominions,*^  and  even  of  Carthage  itself;  and  the  Carthagini- 
aos  are  represented  by  Hermocrates^^  as  living  in  constant  dread  of  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Athens.  Yet  four  or  five  years  afterwards  we  find  them  send- 
ing out  to  Sicily  so  large  a  force,  that  they  might  well  have  defied  the  hostility 
of  the  Athenians ;  and  the  conquest  of  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  proved 
to  tlie  Syracusans  that  they  were  again  incurring  the  danger,  from  which  they 
had  been  delivered  about  eighty  years  before  by  Gelon's  great  victory  of  Himera. 

In  his  tnt  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  Dionysius  was 
unsuccessful.  He  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  by  pint  tT«*t7  tt  dmbt*. 
which  they  were  to  retain  possession  of  their  own  colonies,  and  of  *"  '''*^  cwu»«^ 
the  Sicanian  tribes  in  the  west  of  Sicily.  The  survivors^'  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  recently  conquered,  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agrigentum ;  as  also  the 
mhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  who  had  abandoned  their  homes  during  the 
war,  and  had  fled  first  to  Syracuse,  and  afterwards  to  Leontini,  might  now,  it 
was  stipulated,  return  to  their  own  countries  and  live  in  peace ;  but  they  were  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  were  to  live  only  in  open  villages ;  theur 
cities  were  to  remain  dismantled  and  desolate.  In  the  east  of  the  island,  Messana, 
Leontini,  and  all  the  Sikelian  tribes  were  to  be  independent ;  these  last  were  the 
old  enemies  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Carthaginians  naturally,  therefore,  made 
this  stipulation  in  their  favor.  Thus  Dionysius  was  left  master  of  Syracuse  alone ; 
stripped  of  its  dominion  over  the  Sikelians,  stripped  of  its  old  allies,  the  other 
Dorian  cities  of  Sicily ;  while  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore  had  been  confined  to  threi'  settlements  at  the  western  comer  of  the  island, 
was  now  advanced  almost  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  by  means  of  the  Sikelian 

"  Djodoms,  XrV.  18,  41,  42.  may  be  sure  that  it  was  at  no  time  the  residence 

"  Diodoru»,  XIV.  7.    Those  who  understand  of  the  poorest  classes,  such  as  composed  the 

khe  natare  of  the  Greek  citadels,  that  they  al-  seamen  of  tiie  state,  but  was  appropriated  to  the 

ways  contained  the  temples  of  the  peculiar  gods  oldest  and  wealthiest  families, 

of  the  people,  and  therefore  were  always  the  ■"  Cicero,  Verres,  V.  82.    He  calls  the  island, 

oldest  part  of  the  city,  will  understand  that  Epi-  *'  Locus  quern  vel  pauci  possint  defendere.^' 

pole  conlif  not  have  been,  according  to  Greek  "  So  ^cibiades  told  the  Spartans ;  Thucyd. 

notions,  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.    On  the  other  VI.  90,  and  added,  matra  /i/r  npd  roH  iKfi(i4^ 

hand,  toe  strength  of  the  island  of  Ortygia  well  rrara  tiSins^  &s  dicvoi^09/icy,  AniKSart, 

fitted  it  for  purposes  of  security,  and  although  *  *  Thucyd.  VI.  84. 

its  walls  were  washed  by  both  harbors,  yet  we  **  Diodorus,  XIII.  114. 
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tiibes,  whose  independence  had  been  just  secured,  it  hemmed  in,  and  in  a  man- 
ner overhung,  the  scanty  territory  which  was  still  left  to  Syracuse. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  according 
toi««ktt.  ^  ^^®  chronology  of  Diodorus.     It  was  virtually  no  more  than  a 

'"""^  truce,  delaying  the  decision  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  con- 

tracting parties,  till  one  of  them  should  be  in  a  better  condition  to  resume  it. 
Dionysius  had  been  crippled  by  his  military  disasters,  and  the  Cartha^nians  were 
suffering  from  a  pestilence  which  was  at  this  time  fatally  raging  in  Africa.  No 
sooner,  then,  was  the  peace  concluded,  than  Dionysius  began  to  undo  its  work. 
It  had  declared  the  Sikelian  tribes  independent ;  he  found,  or  made  a  pretence 
for  attacking  them  :^  it  had  stipulated  for  the  independjence  of  Leontini ;  he  com- 

gelled  the  inhabitants  to  leave  their  city,^  and  to  come  and  dwell  as  citizens  in 
yracuse.  He  also  destroyed  the  Chalcidian  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana,^  and 
sold  their  inhabitants  for  slaves.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Messana,  Rhe- 
gium,^  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy ;  with  Locri  in  particular  he  established  a 
right  of  intermarriage,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  take  a  Locrian  lady  as  his 
own  wife.  He  was  busy  in  making  arms  and  artillery^  for  the  use  of  his  annies, 
and  in  building  ships,  and  arsenals  to  receive  and  fit  them  out  becommgly.  And 
after  all  his  preparations  were  completed,  finding  that  the  pestilence  was  still 
raging  in  Afnca,*^  he  determined  to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This  was  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  about  eight  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  treaty. 

Dionysius  had  chosen  his  own  time ;  the  plague  had  weakened  the  Carthagini- 
H«  nddaniT  dMiMM  o^^*  ^d  tho  declaration  of  war  against  them,  unexpected  as  it. 
^Zdu^'S^^  wa*»  was  preceded  by  a  general  plundering  of  their  property,^ 
'^^  and  a  massacre  of  their  citizens  in  all  the  ureek  cities  of  Sicily. 

Dionysius  marched  immediately  towards  the  Carthaginian  territories ;  the  forces 
of  the  several  Greek  cities  joined  him  as  he  advanced ;  and  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city  and  island  of  Motya,^  one  of  the  three  settlements  which  Carthage  possessed 
in  Sicily"  before  her  conquest  of  Selinus.  Motya  was  one  of  a  group  of  small 
islands  which  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Mar- 
sala or  Lilybaeum.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,*^  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
narrow  artificial  causeway.  Like  Tyre  and  Aradus  in  point  of  situation,  it  was 
like  them  flourishing  and  populous:  and  its  inhabitants,  being  themselves  of 
Phoenician  blood,  were  zealous  in  their  resistance  to  the  Greek  invader.  Attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force,"  and  seeing  their  walls  breached,  and  their  ramparts 
swept,  by  engines  and  an  artillery  such  as  had  never  before  been  equalled,  they 
did  not  yield  even  when  the  enemy  had  forced  his  way  into  their  city,  but  availed 
themselves  of  their  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses  to  dispute  every  inch  of  his 
progress.  The  Greeks  then  brought  up  their  movable  towers,  which  had  been 
built  to  match  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  from  these  they  threw  out  bridges 
to  the  roofs,  and  thus  endeavored  to  board  the  enemy.  Day  after  day  this  bloody 
struggle  contmued ;  the  Greek  trumpets  regularly  sounding  a  retreat  when  night 
fell,  and  calling  off  their  combatants ;  till  at  length  Dionysius  turned  this  practice 
to  his  account,  and  as  soon  as  the  trumpets  sounded  as  usual,  and  the  Phoenici- 
ans supposed  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end  till  the  next  day,  he  sent  in  a  party 
of  picked  men,  who,  before  the  enemy  suspected  their  design,  had  established 
themselves  in  a  commanding  situation  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged 
again.    Then  the  whole  Greek  army  poured  into  the  town  by  the  moles  or  d}^es 

«  BiodoruB,  XIV.  7, 14.  «  Diodorus,  XIV.  46. 

«  IModorus,  XIV.  15.  *•  Diodorus,  XIV.  47. 

•*  Diodorus,  XIV.  15.  ••  Thuoydides,  VI.  9. 

«»  Diodorus,  XIV.  44.  "  See  CBptain  Smyth's  Memoir  on  SioOy. 

•  Diodorus,  XIV.  41.  ■  Diodorus,  XIV.  48-6S.      • 

«*  Diodorus,  XIV.  45. 
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which  they  bad  thrown  across  from  the  main  land  to  the  shore  of  Motya,  and  the 
place  was  taken  by  storm.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  by  the  conquerors ; 
a  few  only  of  the  inhabitants  saved  their  lives  by  running  to  the  temples  of  those 
gods  whom  the  Greeks  honored  in  common  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  these 
were  afterwards  sold  for  slaves.  The  whole  plunder  of  the  town  was  given  to 
the  victorious  soldiers. 

While  the  siege  of  Motya  was  going  on,  Dionysius  had  employed  a  portion  of 
his  army  in  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  remaining  colonies  or  allies  -j,^,^^  ,^^ 

of  Carthage.  The  Sicanian  tribes,"  who  were  the  principal  inhab-  ^C"liii«i  or  cJ- 
itants  of  the  interior  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  submitted  without  oppo- 
sition. But  five  places  held  out  resolutely :  Soloeis  and  Panormus,  both  of  them, 
88  well  as  Motya,  Phoenician  settlements ;  Egesta,  whose  quarrel  with  Selinus 
first  brought  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  and  afterwards  the  Carthaginians ;  Entella, 
and  Halicyse.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dionysius  ravi^ed  their  lands,  destroyed  their 
fruit-trees,  and  attacked  their  towns  ;  they  remained  unmoved  in  their  fidelity ; 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  Motya,  when  the  Greek  power  seemed  so  irresistible 
that  the  people  of  Halicyse  then  at  last  submitted  to  it,  yet  the  other  fo\ir  still 
held  out ;  and  when  Dionysius  a^ain  ventured  to  besiege  Egesta,  the  inhabitants 
sallied  by  night  and  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise with  loss. 

Here  ended  the  circle  of  Dionysius'  glory.  The  Carthaginians,**  provoked  by 
the  suddenness  of  his  attack,  by  his  having  taken  advantage  of  their  oiMt  QvtiMtiai«i  •>. 
distressed  condition,  and  by  the  inveteracy  with  which  the  Greeks  p«*»»*«*<»aw>7- 
were  pursuing  all  of  their  Aame  and  race,  were  roused  to  extraordinary  exertion. 
An  immense  army  was  raised  of  Africans  and  Spaniards ;  but  the  Gauls,  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  Punic  wars,  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Alps,  or  become 
known  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  south ;  so  that  there  were  none  of  them  in 
the  armament  now  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
Carthaffinian  force  was  estimated  by  Timseus  at  100,000  men,  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  Imilcon,  the  supreme  military  chief  of  the  commonwealth.  The  expe- 
dition landed  at  Panormus,  and  every  thmg  gave  way  before  it.  Motva  was 
instantly  recovered ;  the  Sicanians  left  Dionysius  to  join  their  old  friends,  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  Dionysius  himself  retreated  upon  Syracuse ;  and  the  seat  of  war  was 
removed  almost  instantaneously  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  from  Motya  and  Egesta  to  Syracuse. 

ImUcon  advanced**  along  the  northern  coast  towards  Messina,  being  anxious  to 
possess  that  important  place,  and  so  intercept  any  succors  which  n*  o^tiiaciaiMa  w. 
might  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Dionysius,  either  from  the  Greek  states  '••••»y«««- 
of  Italy,  or  from  Greece  itself.  He  took  Messina,  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  a 
sea  fight  off  Catana,  and  then,  being  completely  master  of  the  field,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse  bv  sea  and  lana  ;  his  ships  occupied  the  great  harbor, 
while  with  his  ar.ny  he  held  all  the  most  important  points  on  shore :  the  head- 
land of  Plemyrium,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  great  harbor,  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympian  Jupiter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  suburb  of 
Neapolis,  just  without  the  walls  of  Acradina,  and  under  the  cliffs  of  Epipolae. 
The  position  of  Epipolae  itself,  which  the  Athenians  had  at  first  occupied  with  so 
much  effect,  and  which  they  afterwards  neglected  to  their  ruin,  was  now  secured 
against  the  enemy  by  the  walls  lately  carried  round  its  whole  extent  by  Dio- 
nysius. 

Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  was  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  one  little  spark, 
which  the  first  breath  seemed  likely  to  extmguish ;  but  on  its  pres-  criti«>i  >tate  or  n* 
ervation  depended  the  existence  of  Rome  and  the  fate  of  the  world.  °^^  ^^"^  •■  ■"^• 
Had  Carthage  become  the  sovereign  of  all  Sicily,  her  power,  in  its  full  and  unde* 

■  Diodonw,  XIV.  4S-5i.  ••  l>iodoniB,  XIV.  57-6S. 

••  DiodoniB,  XIV.  54,  66. 
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cajed  vigor,  must  have  immediately  come  into  contact  with  the  nations  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  Samnite  wars  of  Borne  might  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  hoth  the 
contending  nations,  when  their  exhausted  strength  had  left  them  at  the  mercy  of 
a  powerful  neighbor.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  Dionysius  was  inspired  with 
resolution  to  abide  the  storm,  that  so  he  might  fulfil  that  purpose  of  God's  proT- 
idence,  which  designed  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily  to  stand  as  a  breakwater  against 
the  advances  of  Carthage,  and  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the  yet  unripened  stren^h 
of  Rome. 

The  condition  of  Dionysius  seemed  desperate.  Blockaded  by  sea  and  land, 
Dionyaiu  pnipoM  to  'w^Jth  a  peoplc  impatient  of  his  despotism^  with  a  force  of  merce- 
Mcup.  fram  sieiiy.  narics,  who,  the  moment  that  he  became  unable  to  pay  them,  might 
betray  him,  either  to  the  enemy  without  the  walls  or  to  his  political  adversaries 
within ;  he  held  a  council  with  his  friends  in  the  citadel,  and  expressed  his  pur- 
pose of  leaving  Syracuse  to  its  fate,  and  attempting  to  effect  his  own  escape  by 
sea.  One  of  them  boldly  answered,**  "  A  king  s  robe  is  a  noble  winding-sheet. 
At  these  words  the  spirit  of  Dionysius  rose  within  him,  and  he  resolved  to  live  or 
die  a  king. 

But  his  deliverance  was  effected  by  another  power  than  his  own.     The  spots 

^^^  where  the  small  Sicilian  rivers  maks  their  way  into  the  sea  are, 

"MiwitcripytadbyM  during  the  summer,  notoriously  unhealthy  :  a 'malaria  fever  is  al- 
*^     *  most  the  certain  consequence  of  passing  a  single  night  in  any  vil- 

lage so  situated.  The  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus,  and  the  marshy  plain 
immediately  behind  it,  would  be  absolutely  pestilential  to  an  army  quartered 
there  during  the  heats  of  smnmer ;  and  the  Athenians,  when  besieging  Syracuse 
seventeen  years  before,  had  severely  suffered  from  its  influence.'^  But  now  the 
season  was  unusually  hot,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa 
about  this  period,  it  is  likely  that  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  Carthaginian 
soldiers  would  be  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  infection.  Accordingly,^  the 
disorder  which  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army  more  resembled  the  most  mal^nant 
pestilence  than  any  ordinary  form  of  marsh  or  malaria  fever.  The  patients  were 
commonly  carried  off  in  five  or  six  days ;  and  the  disease  was  either  really  so  con- 
tagious, or  was  imagmed  to  be  so,  that  no  one  dared  to  visit  the  sick,  or  to  pay 
them  the  most  necessary  attentions :  and  thus  all  who  were  taken  ill  were  left  to 
die  without  relief. 

This  visitation  broke  both  the  power  and  the  spiiit  of  the  Carthaginians.  Dio- 
DknydudadraTitiuir  nysius**  uow  made  a  sally,  and  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land. 
^^  He  carried  their  post  at  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 

that  at  Dascon,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  hart>or,  on  the  right  of  the  Anapus, 
where  the  Athenians  first  effected  their  landing.  Here  he  found  their  ships  drawn 
up  on  the  beach,  and  he  instantly  set  fire  to  them.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusan 
fleet  advanced  right  across  the  harbor,  and  surprised  the  enemy's  ships  before 
they  could  be  manned  and  worked  out  from  the  shore  to  offer  battle.  Thus  tak- 
ing  them  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Greeks  sunk  or  shattered  them  without  resistance, 
or  surrounded  them  and  carried  them  by  boarding.  And  now  the  flames  began 
to  spread  from  the  ships  on  the  beach  to  those  which  lay  afloat  moored  close  to 
the  shore.  These  were  mostly  merchant  ships,  worked  by  sails  like  ours,  and 
consequently,  even  while  at  anchor,  they  had  their  masts  up  and  their  standing 
rigging.  As  the  flames  caught  these  and  blazed  up  into  the  air,  the  spectacle 
afforded  to  the  Syracusans  on  their  walls  was  most  magnificent.  The  crews  of 
the  burning  ships  leaped  overboard,  and  left  them  to  their  fate ;  their  cables  were 
burnt,  and  the  blazing  masses  began  to  drift  about  the  harbor,  and  to  run  foul  of 
one  another ;  while  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  and  the  crashing  of  the  falling 
masts  and  of  the  sides  of  the  ships  in  their  mutual  shocks,  heard  amidst  volumes 

**  KaXtfv  itrtv  ivrd^iov  ^  rvpavvU,      IsocratOS.         ^  Diodoms,  XIV.  70,  71. 
Archidamus,  %  49,  p,  126.  ••  Diodorus,  XIV.  7»-76, 

•»  Thucydidos,  VU.  47. 
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of  smoke  and  sheets  of  fire,  reminded  the  Sjracusans  of  the  destruction  of  the 
giants  hy  the  thunder  of  Jove,  when  they  had  assayed  in  their  pride  to  storm 
Olympus.*® 

Thus  called,  as  they  thought,  by  the  manifest  interposition  of  heaven  to  finish 
the  work,  the  very  old  men  and  boys  of  Syracuse  could  bear  to  look  R^ownp  ^  ui«  syr. 
on  idly  from  their  walls  no  longer,  but  getting  into  the  large  punts  •"""^ 
or  barges,**  which  were  ordinai5y  used  for  ferrying  men  and  cattle  across  the  har- 
bor, they  put  out  to  sea,  to  save  and  capture  such  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  the 
fire  had  not  yet  destroyed.  But  the  walls  were  crowded  with  fresh  spectators, 
for  as  the  report  of  the  victory  became  more  and  more  decided,  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  slaves,  all  poured  out  from  their  houses,  and  hastened  to  enjoy  with 
their  own  eyes  the  sight  of  this  wonderful  deliverance.  When  the  day  was  over, 
the  Carthaginian  naval  force  was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  while  Dionysius  en- 
camped on  the  ground  which  he  had  won  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
having  the  remnant  of  the  besieging  army  shut  in  between  his  position  on  one 
side,  and  the  walls  of  Syracuse  on  the  other. 

Bat  Imilcon  had  no  hope  of  continuing  the  contest  with  success  any  further. 
He  offered  all  the  treasure  in  his  camp,  amounting  to  three  hun-  ii,t„,4  ^  4^,  cwth*. 
dred  talents,  to  purchase  the  unmolested  retreat  of  the  remainder  ■****'^ 
of  his  armament.  "  This,"  said  Dionysius,  "  cannot  be  granted  ;  but  I  will  con- 
sent that  the  native  Carthaginians  shall  be  allowed  to  escape  by  ni?ht  to  Afr'ca," 
stipulating  nothing  for  their  subjects  and  allies.  He  foresaw  that  if  the  head  were 
thus  taken  from  the  body,  the  body  would  instantly  fall  into  his  power ;  and  he 
was  not  sorry  to  impress  the  Africans,  Iberians,  and  Sikelians,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  selfish  arrogance  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  thinking  only  of  themselves, 
abandoned  their  allies  to  destruction  without  scruple.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Carthaginians  had  escaped,  the  rest  of  the  armament  attempted  to  provide  as 
they  could  for  their  own  safety.  The  Sikelians  and  Africans  were  obliged  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  after  the  former  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  make  good  their 
retreat  to  their  own  country ;  but  the  Iberians  held  together,  and  made  so  for- 
midable a  show  of  resistance,  that  Dionysius  readily  listened  to  their  proposals  of 
entering  into  his  service.  They  became  a  part  of  his  mercenary  army ;  and  while 
they  helped  to  secure  his  power  against  his  domestic  enemies,  they  also  added  to 
the  glory  of  his  arms  abroad :  and  in  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune, 
these  same  Iberians,  who  had  been  enlisted  in  Spain,  taken  thence  to  Africa,  and 
afterwards  had  crossed  the  sea  to  Sicily  as  invaders,  were  some  years  later  sent 
over  from  Sicily  to  Greece,"  as  a  part  of  the  auxiliarv  force  sent  by  Dionysius 
to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  fought  with  distinction  m  Laconia  under  the  eye  of 
Agesilaus,  against  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas. 

Thus  was  Dionysius  saved  from  imminent  ruin,  and  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily 
was  preserved.  His  subsequent  wars  with  Carthage  were  of  no  sui-of  tucrth^gia- 
importance,  for  amidst  much  variety  of  fortune  in  particular  en-  ««?«»••'«•  8«"7. 
gagements,  the  relations  of  the  two  states  were  never  materially  altered ;  the 
Carthaginians  remained  masters  of  all  the  western  part  of  the  island,  while  the 
eastern  part  continued  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  Dionysius. 

After  the  destruction  of  this  great  armament,  Dionysius  felt  himself  able  to 
carry  on  his  plans  of  conquest  against  the  Greeks  of  Italy.     One  of  ^j^  .^  ^ 

his  first  measures  was  to  peop]^  the  important  city  of  Messana.  giSI*"*tiJr*'T!!u«« 
The  remains  of  the  old  citizens,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the    "* 

•  Diodonis,  XIV.  78.  Thia  whole  descriptiop  "  Ww^arfo.  Diodorus,  XIV.  74.  This  is  one 

•eems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  history  of  of  the  touches  which  seem  to  argue  that  the 

Philistus,  who  was  probably  an  eye-witness  of  writer  of  the  description  was  at  any  rate  a  Syra- 

the  scene :  so  that  the  comparison  is  not  to  be  cusan,  &miliar  with  the  harbor  of  Byracase.  No 

regarded  as  the  mere  flourish  of  a  writer,  fer  explanation  is  given  by  him,  beoause  the  use  of 

I  emoved  in  time  and  space  from  the  action  which  these  KfOntia  was  to  him  so  fiimiliar,  that  ho 

nggested  it,  but  as  one  wliich  really  arose  in  could  not  fancy  that  any  was  requisite, 

the  minds  of  the  Syracusans,  amidst  the  excite-  "  Xenophon,  Hellemc.  VII.  1,  %  20. 
ment  and  enthusiasm  of  the  actual  spectacle. 
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Carthaginians,  returned  to  their  home  after  Iniilcon's  defeat ;  but  their  numbers 
were  so  thinned,  that  Dionysius  added  to  them  a  large  body  of  new  citizens  from 
Locri  on  the  Italian  coast,  his  old  and  firm  ally,  and  from  a  Locrian  colony,"  Me- 
dama,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  had  probably  been  lately  conquered  by  the 
Lucanians.  With  these  there  were  at  first  joined  some  exiles  from  old  Greece, 
of  the  race  of  the  old  Messenians ;  but  afterwards,  to  satisfy  the  jealousy  of  La- 
cedsemon,  they  were  removed  from  Messana,  and  founded  for  themselves  the 
new  city  of  Tyndaris.** 

The  principal  object  of  Dionysius*  hostility  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Italj 
luttto  of  til*  H«ii  ^'^  Rhegium.  The  Rhegians  had  favored  his  political  adversa- 
nut,  Md  coo<ia<lrt*'S  Hes,  aud  had  personally  affronted  him  by  refusmg  to  allow  him 
the  right  of  intermarriage  with  their  citizens.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  to  desire  the  dominion  of  all  the  coast  of  Italy  on  the  Ionian  sea ;  and 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Lucanians,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
hoping  that  they  might  exhaust  the  Greek  cities,  by  their  constant  plundering 
warfare,  and  that  he  might  then  step  in  to  reap  the  harvest.  His  defeat  of  the 
combined  army  of  the  Italian  Greeks  on  the  banks  of  the  Helleporus,**  and  his 
conquest  of  Rhegium,**  Caulon,"  and  Hipponium,"  are  the  principal  events  of 
this  contest.  He  enlarged  Syracuse,  by  removing  thither  the  whole,  or  a  ^reat 
part,  of  the  population  of  the  conquered  cities  ;  and  his  increased  power  and  influ- 
ence on  the  Italian  coast  facilitated  those  further  plans  of  aggrandizement  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  his  settlements  at  Issa  and  Lissus,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Picenum,  his  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,  and  his  trade  in  the  Adriatic. 

Thus  powerful  at  home  and  abroad,  and  possessing^  a  far  greater  dominion  than 
ttmj^mmmdachuiatt  ^^7  pnucc  or  State  iu  old  Greece,  Dionysius  yet  felt  that  Greece 
SJ^VtaTSTpSirj  w*8>  as  it  were,  the  heart  and  life  of  the  civilized  world,  and  that 
t»(«iy«tAthns.  jjQ  glory  would  be  universal  or  enduring  unless  it  had  received  its 
stamp  and  warrant  from  the  genius  of  Athens.  He  sent  chariots  to  Olympia,  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ;**  he  sent  over  also  rhapsodists  most 
eminent  for  the  powers  of  their  voice  and  the  charm  of  their  recitation  to  rehearse 
his  poems ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  a  candidate  for  the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens. 
Alexander,  indeed,  scorned  to  contend  for  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  unless 
kings  could  be  his  competitors ;  but  in  such  matters  there  was  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  a  king  and  a  tyrant,  between  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  princes,^ 
sprung  from  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  humble  citizen  of  Syracuse,  whom 
his  fortune  had  unexpectedly  raised  to  greatness.  There  is  a  story  that  the  puh- 
lie  feeling  at  Olympia  was  so  strong  against  Dionysius  as  a  tyrant,^'  that  the  tents 
of  his  theori,  or  deputies  to  the  Olympic  assembly,  were  plundered,  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  verses  drowned  amidst  the  clamor  and  hisses  of  the  multitude.  But 
whether  this  be  true  or  false,  we  know  that  at  Athens  his  tragedies  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  contemptible ;  he  gained  on  different  occasions  the  second  and 
third  prizes,  and  at  last  his  tragedy,  entitled  "  Hector  Ransomed,"^*  was  judged 
worthy  of  the  highest  prize. 

This  evident  desire  of  intellectual  fame,  united  with  the  powers  of  earning  it^ 
tempted  the  philosophers  of  Greece  to  believe  that  they  should  find  in  Dionys- 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  78.     The  present  reading  ••  Diodorus,  XIV.  8. 

In  the  text  of  I>iodoru8  is  McJcfiva/ov(,  for  which  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  106. 

ClaTerius  haa  conjcctared    Mc^fia/ovc     Mc2a-  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  107. 

pmUnf  would  be  still  nearer  the  present  reading,  "  Diodorus^  XIV.  109. 

and  Mi^a/ia  is  the  name  of  the  dty  in  Strabo,  ^  In  an  earlier  age,  however,  an  ancestorofth« 

VI.  1,  $  5,  p.  S56,  and,  it  ia  sidd,  on  one  of  ita  great  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  king  of  the 

coins.    Medama,  or  Mesma,  is  described  as  a  bame  name,  who  reigned  during  the  PeiBianin- 

Locrian  Colony  1^  Strabo,  in  the  passage  above  vasion,  was  anxious  to  be  admitted  aa  a  oompet- 

qnoted,  and  by  Scvmuus  Chius,  V.  807.  itor  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  even  in 

**  Diodonia,  XIV.  78.  the  foot  raoe,  and  he  ran  accordingly  in  the  stft- 

*  Polybiua  calls  the  river  '*  Elleporua,"  I.  6.  dlum.    See  Herodotus,  V.  28. 

Diodorus  calls  it  "  Helorus,"  XIV.  104.    I  sns-  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  109. 

peot  that  the  true  reading  in  Polybius  would  be  ^  Diodorus,  XV.  74. 
f»Helleporua.»'              "•           ' 
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ius  a  man  who  could  Bympathize  with  them  in  spite  of  his  political  hii  ktenoutM  witk 
greatness,  and  would  rejoice  to  associate  with  them  on  equal  terms.  *«»''»«»  ■**"•** 
Plato  visited  Syracuse/*  and  Isocrates/^  at  a  safer  distance,  addressed  to  Dionys- 
ins  a  letter  of  compliment  from  Greece.  As  long  as  they  remained  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  the  philosopher  and  the  tyrant  might  correspond 
with  each  other  without  offence.  But  many  are  the  stories  which  show  the  follv 
of  supposing  that  an  equality  of  mind  can  triumph  over  the  differences  of  rank 
and  power.  No  man  can  associate  freely  with  another,  when  his  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  companion's  caprice.  Plato  soon  returned  to  Greece,  with  a  lesson 
from  some  of  the  philosophers  of  Syracuse,  "  that  men  of  their  profession  would 
do  well  either  to  shun  the  society  of  tyrants,'"  or  else  in  their  intercourse  with 
them,  to  study  how  they  could  please  them  most."  This  advice  is  said  to  have 
heen  occasioned  by  a  practical  lesson  given  to  Plato  by  Dionysius,  which  ou^ht 
to  have  rendered  it  superfluous ;  the  story  ran,  that  the  tyrant  was  so  offended 
with  something  that  Plato  had  said,  that  he  sent  him  forthwith  to  the  slave- 
market,  and  had  him  sold  as  a  slave,  but  that  the  philosophers  immediately  re- 
deemed him  by  a  general  subscription  amongst  themselves,  and  then  ur^ed  him 
to  quit  Sicily.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  poet  Philoxenus,  whom  Dionysius 
is  said  to  have  sent  from  his  own  table  to  his  prisons  in  the  quarries,  because  he 
had  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  tyrant's  poetry.  These  stories  may 
deserve  but  little  credit  for  the  particular  facts;  yet  the  intercourse  between 
Frederick  of  Prussia  and  Voltaire  was  interrupted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
presumption  of  literary  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pride  of  rank  and  power 
on  the  other,  are  hkely  to  lead  to  such  results. 

That  the  despot  of  Syracuse  should  not  scruple  to  send  a  poet  to  the  quarries 
and  to  sell  a  philosopher  in  the  slave-market,  is  nothing  wonder-  ,„,^,^ui^ 
ful.  We  may  be  more  unwilling  to  believe  the  reports  of  the 
state  of  miserable  fear  to  which  suspicion  could  reduce  one  so  able  and  so  daring 
as  Dionysius.  "  He  could  trust  no  man,"  it  was  said,^* ''  but  a  set  of  miserable 
freedmen,  and  outcasts,  and  barbarians,  whom  he  made  his  body-guard.  He 
fenced  his  chamber  with  a  wide  trench,  which  he  crossed  by  a  draw-bridge  ;  he 
never  addressed  the  Syracusan  people  but  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  where 
no  dagger  could  reach  him ;  he  never  visited  his  wives  without  having  their 
apartments  previously  searched,  lest  they  should  contain  some  lurking  assassin ; 
nay,  he  dared  not  fdlow  himself  to  be  shaved  by  any  hands  except  his  own 
daughters' ;  and  even  them  he  was  afraid  to  intrust  with  a  razor ;  but  taught 
them  how  to  singe  off  his  beard  with  hot  walnut-shells."  Much  of  this  is  prob- 
ably exaggeration,  but  the  Greek  tyrants  knew  that  to  k'dl  them  was  held  to  be 
no  murder ;  and  it  is  no  shame  to  Dionysius,  if  his  nerves  were  overcome  by  the 
hourly  danger  of  assassination,  a  danger  which  appalled  even  the  iron  courage  of 
Cromwell. 

The  Greeks  had  no  abhorrence  for  kings :  the  descendant  of  a  hero  race,  rul- 
ing over  a  people  whom  his  fathers  had  ruled  from  time  imme-  p^ 
morial,  was  no  subject  of  obloquy,  either  with  the  people,  or  with  ^ 
the  philosophers.  But  a  tyrant,  a  man  of  low  or  ordinary  birth,  who  by  force 
or  fraud  had  seated  himself  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen,  to  gorge  each  pre- 
vailing passion  of  his  nature  at  their  cost,  with  no  principle  but  the  interest  of  his 
own  power,  such  a  man  was  regarded  as  a  wild  beast  that  had  broken  into  the 
fold  of  civilized  society,  and  whom  it  was  every  one*s  right  and  duty  by  any 
means,  or  with  any  weapon,  presently  to  destroy.  Such  monsters  of  selfishness 
Christian  Europe  has  rarely  seen.     If  the  claim  to  reign  by  *'  the  grace  of  God" 

"  Diodoms,  XV.  7.  though  the  fact  of  hia  having  correspondeiJ 

^*  Whether  the  letters  professing  to  ho  writ-  with  them  may  he  true  notwithstanding, 

ten  from  Isocrates  to  Dionysius  and  Philip  of  **  Diodoros,  XV.  7.    Att  riv  vofdv  roit  rvfdv 

Macedon,  and  puhlished  at  the  end  of  his  ora-  wit  9  &t  ^Kivra  9  i»i  l^iera  ifuXciy. 

tions,  are  genuine,  may  well  he  douhted ;  al-  "**  Cioero,  Tusculan.  Disputat.  V.  20. 


oi 
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has  given  an  undue  sanction  to  absolute  power^  yet  it  has  diffused  at  the  same 
time  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  power,  such  as  the  tyrants,  and  even  the 
kings  of  the  later  age  of  Greece,  never  knew.  The  most  unprincipled  of  modern 
sovereigns  would  yet  have  acknowledged  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  people,  for 
the  discharge  of  which  he  was  answerable  to  God ;  but  the  Greek  tyrant  regarded 
his  subjects  as  the  mere  instruments  of  his  own  gratification ;  fortune,  or  his  own 
superiority,  had  given  him  extraordinary  means  of  indulging  his  favorite  passions, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  forego  the  opportunity.  It  is  this  total  want  of  regard 
for  his  fellow- creatures,  the  utter  sacrifice  of  their  present  and  future  improve- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  objects  purely  personal,  which  constitutes  the  guilt  of  Dio- 
nysius  and  his  fellow-tyrants.  In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessarily  blighted ; 
neither  genius,  nor  courage,  nor  occasional  signs  of  human  feeling,  could  atone  for 
the  deliberate  wickedness  of  their  system  of  tyranny.  Brave  and  able  as  Dionys- 
ius  was,  active,  and  temperate,  and  energetic,  he  left  behind  him  no  beneficial 
institutions ;  he  degraded  rather  than  improved  the  character  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  he  has  therefore  justly  been  branded  with  infamy,  by  the  accordant  voice  of 
his  own  and  of  after  ages ;  he  will  be  known  forever  as  Dionysius  the  tyrant 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


CARTHAGE-BASBAEIANS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE— EAST  OF  EUROPE-GREECE- 

MACEDONIA— ILLYRIA. 


"  Cateram — qui  mortales  initio  colnerint,  indigensB  on  advecti,  pamm  compertnm." — ^TAcmn 
Agrioola,  XI. 

The  enlarged  researches  of  our  own  times,  while  they  make  us  more  sensible 
DUBeoMM  qf  sndrai  of  the  actual  extcut  of  our  ignorance,  yet  encourage  us  with  the 
''^'7-  hope  that  it  will  gradually  be  diminished.     But  he  who  attempts 

to  write  history  in  the  interval  between  this  awakened  consciousness  of  the  defects 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  fuller  light  which  may  hereafterTemove  them,  labors 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  A  reputation  for  learning  was  cheaply  gained  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  by  merely  reading  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  and  being  able  to  repeat  the  information  which  they  have  communicated. 

But  now  we  desire  to  learn,  not  what  existing  accounts  may  have  recorded  of 
a  people  or  a  race,  but  what  that  people  or  race  really  was,  and  did ;  we  wisb 
to  conceive  a  full  and  lively  image  of  them,  of  their  language,  their  institutions, 
their  arts,  their  morals ;  to  understand  what  they  were  m  themselves,  and  how 
they  may  have  affected  the  fate  of  the  world,  either  m  their  own  times,  or  in 
after  ages.  These,  however,  are  questions  which  the  ancient  writers  were  often 
as  unable  to  answer  as  we  are  ;  happier,  it  may  be  thought,  than  we  in  this,  that 
they  had  no  painful  consciousness  of  ignorance.  To  repeat  what  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  have  left  on  record  of  Carthage,  and  its  dominion  in  Spain  and 
Africa,  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  at  the  same  time  most  unsatisfactory.  We 
look  around  for  other  witnesses,  we  question  existing  languages,  and  races,  and 
manners,  in  the  hope  of  gleaning  from  them  some  fuller  knowledge  of  extinct  na- 
tions, than  can  be  gained  from  the  scanty  accounts  of  foreigners  or  enemies. 

The  internal  state  of  Carthage  may  fitly  be  reserved  for  a  later  period  of  this 
cudM««.  history.     It  will  be  enough  now  to  fill  up,  so  far  as  I  can,  that 
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sketeh  of  her  dominion  and  foreign  relations,  which  has  been  begun  in  some 
measure  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era»  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  middle  of  the  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
greater  Syrtis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  a  country  reaching  from  ivu-^  doaiiiik»  b  au 
19  degrees,  east  longitude,  to  6  degrees,  west;  and  a  length  of  ""^ 
coast  which  Polybius'  reckoned  at  above  sixteen  thousand  stadia.  But  unlike 
the  compactness  and  organization  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  long 
line  of  coast  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  so  far  under  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, that  they  possessed^  a  chain  of  commercial  establishments  along  its 
whole  extent,  and  with  the  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  barbanans, 
had  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whether  cultivators  of  the  soil 
or  wandering  tribes,  to  acknowledge  their  superiority.  But  in  that  part  where 
the  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  from  the  Hermsean  headland,  or  Cape 
Bon,  to  the  lesser^ Syrtb,  they  had  occupied  the  country  more  completely.  This 
was  one  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found ;'  anc^  here  the  CartLaginians  had  planted 
their  towns  thickly,  and  had  covered  the  open  country  with  their  farms  and  villas. 
This  was  their  ^sg$oixig,  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage,  where  fresh  settle* 
ments  were  continually  made  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens  ;*  settlements 
prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  but  politically  dependent,  as  was  always  the 
case  m  the  ancient  world ;  insomuch  that  the  term  v's^ioixoi,  which  in  its  origin 
expressed  no  more  than  **  men  who  dwelt  not  in,  but  round  about  a  city,''  came 
to  signify  a  particular  political  relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjoyed  personal 
freedom,  but  had  no  share  in  the  government  of  their  country. 

Distinct  from  these  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  the  sister 
cities  of  Carthage,  founded  immediately,  like  herself,  by  the  Phoeni-  ph<Miidi 
cians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  although  her  fortune  had  afterwards  so  ^'**- 
ou^rown  theirs.  Amongst  these  Phoenician  colonies  were  Utica,'  more  famous 
in  uoman  than  in  Carthaginian  history,  Adrumetum,*  the  two  cities  known  by 
the  name  of  Leptis,  situated,  the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  great 
Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast  between  the  lesser  Syrtis  and  the  Hermaean 
headland ;  and  Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  minds  with  the  piety 
and  energy  of  its  great  bishop,  Augustine.  These  were  the  allies  of  Carthage, 
and  some  of  them  were  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  states,^  who 
looked  up  to  them  for  protection,  as  they  in  their  turn  looked  up  to  Carthage. 
They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  their  foreign  relations  they  found,  in  common  with  all  the  weaker 
states  of  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  greater  power  ended  sooner  or 
later  in  subjection. 

The  Phoenician  colonists,  who  founded  Carthage,  at  first  paid^  a  tribute  to  the 
native  Africans  on  whose  land  they  had  settled,  as  an  acknowl-  ceiid!tk»ertii«Afri«M 
edgment  that  the  countiy  was  not  their  own.  But  in  process  of  •»'4»<*«<»fo«**«««- 
time  they  became  what  the  Europeans  have  been  in  later  times  in  India,  no  longer 
dependent  settlers,  but  sovereigns ;  and  the  native  Africans,  driven  back  from  the 
coast  and  confined  to  the  interior,  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  strangers  on 

'  Polybius,  III.  89.  of  Basel ;  and  tlie  dlBputea  between  the  citizens 

*  'Ova  Yiypairrmt  mX/ff/iara  #  i/trdpta  ivr^  Atffhfl  of  Bosel  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lieohstah  and 
irttijf  li^Ttiot  Tfis  wf*  *E«vcp/^(  /i/xj»«  *Hpa-  the  other  country  towns,  peemed,  to  those  nunil- 
kAcImv  crnUty  h  Ai^iifi  wdvra  Irrl  Kapxv^*^^*  iar  with  ancient  iiistory.  like  a  revival  of  the  po- 
Scvlax,  FcripluB,  p.  51,  52.  Ed.  Hudson.  litical  relations  of  LacedsBmon  and  Carthage. 

*  Polybius,  111.  28.    Diodorus,  XX.  8.    Scy-  »  Justin,  XVIII.  4. 

lax,  p.  49.  •  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  28,  80. 

*  Aristotle,  PoUtioa,  VI.  5.  Within  the  last  *  In  the  sooond  treaty  between  Rome  and 
ten^esrs  an  exact  image  of  the  relation  of  the  Carthage,  the  contracting  parties  on  the  one 
anae&t  se^ /mxm  to  their  vtfXif,  and  of  the  irrita-  side  are,  ''  the  people  of  Carthage,  the  people  of 
tion  occasioned  by  it,  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Tyre,  and  the  people  of  Utica,  wUh  thmr  duitt," 
notice  of  Europe  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  Polybius,  III.  24. 

Bwitieriaiid.  liechstal  was  one  of  the  wt^otKUts       '  Justin,  XYUI.  5. 
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their  own  soil.  They  understood  and  practised  agricultare,  but  we  know  not 
how  far  they  were  allowed  to  retain  the  property  of  the  land,  or  to  what  extent 
the  rich  Carthagihians  had  ejected  them,  and  employed  them  as  tenants  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  of  which  they  had  been  once  proprietors.  At  any  rate,  the 
Africans  were  in  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province ;  they*  were  ruled  despoti* 
cally  by  the  Carthaginian  officers  sent  amongst  them,  and  were  subject  to  taxes, 
and  to  a  conscription  of  their  youth  to  serve  as  soldiers,  at  the  discretion  of  their 
governors.  In  the  first  Punic  war,  they  were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  yearly  produce  of  their  land,  and  the  oppression  to  which  they  were 
subjected  made  them  enter  readily  and  zealously  into  the  quarrel  of  the  merce- 
nary soldiers,  during  their  famous  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute  dominion  over  her  African 
^.       ^        ^    subjects,  and  Rome  surrounded  by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies, 

DiffenocM  between  th«  v*  in  •       .*  "^         •  <■    i       .1  •    1  .  k      •  • 

litMUoD^rf^owthiige  and  gradually  communicating  more  widely  the  nghts  of  citizen- 
totheirniid^ISin-  shio,  SO  as  to  changc  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often  noticed, 
and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  issue  of  the  Punic 
wars.  But  this  difference  was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and  to 
the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  m  the  midst  of  people  akin 
to  herself  both  in  race  and  language ;  Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a 
foreign  land.  The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the  Hebrew ;  it  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic  family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to 
what  family  they  belonged,  are  among  the  most  obscure  questions  of  ancient  his- 
tory. But  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  wider  view  of  the  connection  of 
races  and  languages,  which  we  have  learnt  of  late  to  entertain,  that  the  state- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  traditional  or  mythic  reports  of  the  origin  of  nations, 
appear  in  some  instances  to  contain  in  them  a  germ  of  truth,  and  we  do  not  ven- 
ture, as  formerly,  to  cast  them  aside  as  mere  fables.  Thus  in  that  strange  ac- 
count of  the  peopling  of  Africa,  which  Sallust*®  copied  from  Carthaginian  books, 
the  stream  of  migration  is  described  as  having  poured  into  northern  Africa  at  its 
western,  not  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  not  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  and  by  Egypt.  And  we  read  that  the  invaders  were  Medians  and 
Persians,  who  had  marched  through  Europe  into  Spain,'  as  a  part  of  the  great 
army  of  Hercules.  They  found  the  north  of  Africa  possessed  by  an  older  race 
of  inhabitants,  the  Gsetulians  and  Libyans,  of  whose  origin  no  account  is  given. 
But  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  Medians  and  Persians" 
following  in  his  army,  and  entering  Africa  by  crossing  over  thither  from  Spain, 
may  at  least  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  any  affinity  can  be  traced  between  the 
language  of  the  Berbers,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians,  and  that 
of  the  Basques,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Iberians ;  and  whether  the  languages 
of  the  native  tribes  of  north  Africa,  whether  agricultural  or  wandering,  may  not 
be  supposed  to  have  belonged  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  Indo-Germanic 
family,  rather  than  to  the  Semitic.  These  are  the  points  in  which  we  are  stand- 
ing half  way  between  the  equally  extreme  credulity  and  skepticism  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  that  fuller  knowledge  which  may  be  the  portion  of  our  pos- 
terity. But  whatever  may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Carthage, 
they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  masters,  even  if  they  were  originally 
sprung  from  a  kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  were  not  likely  to  be  melted 
together  into  one  state ;  and  thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and 
suspicious  relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than  in  that  of  fellow-citizens, 
or  even  of  allies. 

*  Polvbins,  I.  72.  that  is.  in  what  is  now  Hungary,  were  said  by 

"  Beu.  Jugurthin.  20.    Utl  ox  libris  Pimiois,  some,  ne  tells  ns,  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the 

qni  regis  Hicmpsniis  dioebantur,  interpretatum  Mcdes,  at  which  he  naturally  wonders.    It  is  so 

nobis  est.  difficult,  in  these  stories,  to  dutinguish  what  is 

"  The  SieynnoD,  a  people  whom  Herodotus  mere  confusion  or  invention  from  what  containa 

-] escribes,  v.  9,  as  livmg  oeyond  the  Danube,  a  germ  of  trutih,  under  more  or  leas  of  diagniae. 
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The  dommion  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  as  it  resembled  in  many  other  respects 
that  of  the  British  in  India,  had  produced  also,  as  in  onr  Indian  ^^^^^^  <rf  tu  Aft». 
empire,  a  numerous  half-caste  population,  sprung  from  intermar-  yha^oaim,  «  iMopu 
riages  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  native  Africans.  This 
Diixed  race  was  known  by  the  name  of  Liby  or  Afro-Phoenicians ;"  but  whether 
they  were  regarded  by  Carthage  as  a  source  of  strength,  or  suspected  as  danger- 
ous enemies,  we  have  no  suflScient  information  to  determine.  Perhaps  they  were 
thought  to  be  dangerous  at  home,  but  useful  and  trustworthy  abroad ;  and  thus 
they  were  sent  as  colonists  to  Spain, ^'  and  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  just  as  the  poorer  citizens  of  Carthage 
itself  were  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  settlements  nearer  home.  If  we  can  trust 
the  text  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  version  now  existing  of  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  these  Afro-Phoenician  colonies  were  planted  on  a  very  large  scale ;  for 
that  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  settling  no  fewer  than  thirty 
thousand  Airo-Phoenicians'^  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  southward  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  %  Samian  ship"  bound  for 
Egypt  was  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  with  the  i^ind  blowing  n^^„8^„.^^ 
strongly  from  the  east.  The  ship  was  carried  altogether  out  of  a|«g-ii5«iy«f*Q«d!I; 
her  course,  the  wind  continued  to  blow  from  the  east,  and  at  last  ** 
she  was  actually  driven  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  first  land  which 
she  succeeded  in  making  was  the  coast  of  Tartessus  or  Tarshish,  the  southwest- 
era  coast  of  Spain.  The  Samians  found  that  the  storm  had  proved  their  best 
friend ;  they  returned  home  enriched  beyond  all  their  hopes,  for  the  port  of  Tar- 
shish, says  Herodotus,  was  at  that  time  fresh"  and  undisturbed ;  the  gold  of  its 
neighboring  mines  was  a  treasure  not  yet  appreciated  by  its  possessors ;  they 
hartered  it  to  the  Samian  strangers  in  return  for  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  civ- 
ilized living,  which  barbarians  cannot  enough  admire.  This  story  makes  us  feel 
that  we  are  indeed  living  in  the  old  age  of  the  world.  The  country  then  so  fresh 
and  untouched  has  now  been  long  in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude :  its  mines, 
then  so  abundant,  have  been  long  since  exhausted ;  and  after  having  in  its  turn 
discovered  and  almost  drained  the  mines  of  another  world,  it  lies  now  like  a  for- 
saken wreck  on  the  waves  of  time,  with  nothmg  but  the  memory  of  the  past  to 
ennoble  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  the  coast  of  Spain,^^ 
both  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  was  full  of  Carthaginian  trading 
settlements,  but  these  were  mostly  small,  and  of  no  great  celebrity.  Gadir,  6r 
Gades,  on  the  other  hand,  a  colony  founded  directly  from  Tyre,"  had  been  long 
since  famous.  Here  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  the  Tyrian  Her- 
cules, and  its  trade  and  wealth  were  considerable;  the  neighboring  country 
being  rich  in  mines,  w^hile  the  sea  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  which 
was  commonly  sold  in  the  Athenian  markets  as  early  as  the  Peloponnesian  war." 
But  except  Gades,  the  Greek  seamen  knew  of  no  other  place  of  importance  on 
the  coast  of  Spun  at  this  period,  till  they  came  north  of  the  Iberus,  to  the  coun- 
try which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Ligurians.  Here  there  was  the  Greek  set- 
tlement of  Emporion,"^  an  offshoot  from  the  Phoceean  colony  of  Massalia.  If  Sa- 
guntum  was  really  a  city  of  Greek  or  Tyrrhenian  origin,  founded  by  colonists 
from  Zacynthus  and  Ardea,  it  seems  to  have  retained  no  marks  of  the  Greek 
character ;  it  had  no  seaport,  and  though  it  was  itself  near  the  coast,  yet  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Greek  navigatont. 

The  great  Spanish  peninsula  itself,  and  its  original  inhabitants,  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Iberian  race,  were  as  yet  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Sicil- 

"  Polybius,  m.  88.  "  Soylax,  Periplui,  p.  1. 

■  Scymnuii  ChiiiB,  V.  196,  IM.  "  Strabo,  III.  propo  flnem. 

»•  Hanno,  Peripliu,  p.  1.    Ed.  Hudflon.  »  Pollux,  VI.  48.    Eupoli,  quoted  5y  Stepj** 

*  Herodotus,  IV.  168.  nue  Byzant  in  TdStt^. 

"  *A«4f^fir.  "  Soylax,  Periplus,  p.  1. 
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Nati*»  nMriflu:  their  ^^  antiquoriaDs'^  derived  the  oldest  part  of  the  population  of  their 
nMindeiittrMter.  island,  thc  Sicanians,  from  the  northeastern  coast  of  Spain.  The 
Iberians  had  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  Carthaginian  armies ; 
their  name  occurs  amongst  the  various  nations  who  composed  the  great  host  of 
Hamilctir^  when  he  invaded  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelon,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Himera.  The  Iberians  were  known  to  the  Athenians'*  as  amongst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  whom  they  purposed  to  employ 
in  conquering  their  Peloponnesian  enemies,  had  success  at  Syracuse  enabled  them 
to  fulfil  their  more  remote  designs ;  and  we  have  seen  Iberians  distinguished  above 
all  the  other  soldiers  in  the  same  service,  in  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition 
which  Imilcon  led  against  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Another  circumstance  removed 
them  even  more  than  their  remarkable  courage  from  the  common  mass  of  barba- 
rians. Writing  was  common  among  them ;  and  some  of  their  tribes'^  possessed 
written  records  of  their  past  history,  not  composed  in  verse,  besides  numerous 
poems,  and  large  collections  of  laws  and  institutions  in  a  metrical  form,  amount- 
ing, it  was  said,  to  about  six  thousand  lines.  We  ourselves  have,  in  some  degree, 
a  national  interest  in  the  Iberians,  if  it  be  true  that  colonies  of  their  race  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  But 
their  memory  has  almost  utterly  perished ;  we  know  not  with  what  race  of  man- 
kind  they  were  connected ;  and  although  the  Basque  dialect,  still  spoken  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  their  language,  yet  its  rela- 
tion to  other  languages  appears  to  have  been  not  yet  ascertained,  so  as  to  inform 
us  to  what  family  it  belongs.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this,  as  well  as  the  deci- 
phering  of  the  Etruscan  monuments,  may  be  amongst  the  discoveries  reserved  for 
our  own  generation,  or  for  that  of  our  children. 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,*^  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
.    .  was  occupied  by  the  Ligurians,  a  people   distinguished  by  the 

•  LigniuM.  Greeks  both  from  the  Iberians  and  from  the  Kelts,  although  they 

are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  latter  nation  in  their  race  and 
language.  As  the  Ligurians  dwelt' on  the  coast,  they  became  known  to  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  and  thus  Ligurians'"  are  named  together  with  Iberians  amongst  the 
soldiers  of  Hamilcar's  expedition  to  Sicily,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  time  of  Scylax,  a  few  years  later  than  our  pres- 
ent period,  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were  mixed  together  on  the  coast,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  and  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Ligurians  only 
extended  from  the  Rhone  to  Etruria.  But  Thucydides  mentioned  it  as  an  ascer- 
tamed  fact,*^  that  at  a  very  remote  period  they  had  dislodged  the  Sicanians  from 
their  land  on  the  Sicanian  river  in  Iberia,  and  that  these,  flying  before  thehr  con- 
querors, went  over  and  settled  in  Sicily.     We  cannot  certainly  tell  what  river  is 

^  Thucydides,  VI.  2,  following  Antiochns.  ooontr^  there  are  three  distinct  dialects,  and 
"  Herodotus,  YII.  165.  that  vith  regard  to  one  of  these  nothing  satia- 
*•  Thucydides,  VI.  90.  factory  had  been  published  when  Von  Ham- 
••  Strabo,  III.  p.  189.    Here  again  Niebuhr's  boldt  wrote,  while  the  lexicon  or  vocabnlai-y  of 
sagacity  has  corrected  the  common  reading,  another  was  fiu*  from  perfect.    I  notice  this,  be- 
v6iiovs  iniilT^ovs  i(aKi9Xi\(m¥  IrQv,  which,  as  he  cause  words  may  exist  in  these  dialeots  which 
observes,  would  not  be  Greek,  into  v6itovt  i^axc-  may  go  far  to  establish  the  resemblance  of  the 
9Xi^(f*v  iif^V'  Bas(}ue  language  to  others,  or  to  prove  its  di- 
When  this  page  was  written,  I  had  not  seen  versity ;  and  may  explain  those  names  in  the 
the  excellent  wonc  of  the  lamented  William  Von  ancient  geography  of  Spain  which  have  not  been 
Humboldt,   *'  on  the   earliest   inhabitants   of  hitherto  interpreted.     The  Iberians,  in  Hnm- 
Spain,'*  although  I  was  aware  generally  of  its  boldt^s  judgment,  were  a  people  quite  distinct 
character,  and  of  the  conclusion  which  it  endeav-  from  the  Itelts;  but  they  may  have  had  the 
ored  to  establish.    He  considers  it  to  be  cer-  samedegreeofconnection  with  them  which  sub- 
tain  that  the  present  Basque  language  is  sub-  sisted  between  idl  the  nations  of  the  great  Indo- 
Btantially  the  same  with  the  ancient  Iberian :  Germanic  family.    He  does  not  believe  in  the 
the  names  of  places  in  the  ancient  geomphy  Iberian  extraction  of  anypart  of  theinhabitanta 
of  Spain  being,  for  the  most  part^  not  omy  siff-  of  the  British  Islands. 

niflcant  in  Basque,  but  exhibitmgm  their  sound,  "  Scylax,  p.  9.     Herodotus  speaks  of  ^^tht 

and  in  their  omission  of  some  letters^  and  their  Dgurians  who  live  above  Massalia."    V  9. 

eombinations  of  others,  the  peoulianties  of  the  *  Herodot.  VII.  165. 

existing  language.  It  appears  that  in  the  Basque  "  Thucydides,  VI.  2. 
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meant,  nor  what  limits  Thacydides  assigned  to  Iberia ;  but  a  migration  to  Sicily, 
rather  than  to  Corsica  or  Sardinia,  becomes  probable,  in  proportion  as  we  place 
the  Sicanians  farther  to  the  south,  and  nearer  to  the  trading  settlements  of  the 
Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  the  Ligurians  advanced  along  the  coast 
from  east  to  west,  expelling  or  conquering  the  Iberian  tribes  ;  till  at  last,  when 
the  force  of  their  irruption  was  spent,  the  Iberians  recovered  their  former  coun- 
try, wholly  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  partially  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Iberians, 
and  not  the  Kelts,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Garonne  and  the  Cevennes,  as  is  shown  even  to  this  day,  by  the  existence  of 
the  Basque  language  in  the  south  of  France  no  less  than  in  Spain. 

It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  the  Kelts  or  Gauls  had  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  that  .^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
countiy,  which  now  forms  the  Lombard  portion  of  the  Austrian  "^l^^^*^  ■*  ^^ 
dominions  in  northern  Italy.  It  may  be  true  also  that  Keltic  tribes  "*  *^ 
were  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Spain ;  for,  before  civilization  has  asserted  its 
power,  nations,  hke  rivers,  are  continually  changing  their  boundaries,  and  take 
their  own  course  almost  at  pleasure.  But  as  the  Kelts  had  most  certainly  nei- 
ther  crossed  the  Apennines,  nor  reached  as  yet  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  they 
bad  no  connection  with  the  civilized  world  ;  the  Carthaginians  had  no  opportunity 
of  enlisting  them  into  their  armies,  nor  had  the  Greek  traders  acquired  any  direct 
knowledge  of  them.  Their  name  was  known  only  through  the  reports  of  those 
Phoenicians^  who  navigated  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  their  way  to 
the  tin  mines  of  Britain.  And  this  explains  the  strange  description  of  their  position 
giren  by  Herodotus,*"  "  that  the  Kelts  dwell  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
that  they  border  on  the  Kynesians,  who  live  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  the 
people  of  Europe."  This  is  clearly  the  language  of  some  Phoenician  Periplus  of 
the  western  coasts  of  France  and  Spain :  the  Kynesians**  must  have  lived  on  the 
coasts  of  Portugal,  Gallicia,  and  Asturias ;  perhaps  on  that  of  Gascony  and  Oui- 
enne :  beyond  these,  as  the  voyager  pursued  his  course  along  the  land,  he  came 
to  the  country  of  the  Kelta  who  occupied  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  Garonne, 
and  were,  very  probably,  intermixed  with  the  Iberian  Kynesians  on  the  coasts  of 
Gascony  and  Navarre.  The  Greeks,  when  they  read  this  account,  little  suspected 
that  these  same  Kelts  reached  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  inland  as  far  as  the 
Alps,  and,  possibly,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  that  while  they  heard 
of  them  only  as  dwelling  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  were  advanced  in 
the  opposite  direction,  almost  within  the  ordinary  horizon  of  Greek  observation, 
and  in  a  veiy  short  time  would  unexpectedly  appear  like  a  wasting  torrent  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  The  narrow  band  of  coast  occupied  by  the  Lirarian  and  Venetian 
tribes  was  as  yet  sufficient  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  Kelts  from  the  notice 
of  the  civilized  world.  Thus  immediately  before  that  famous  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the  level  ridge'^  which  was  then  Vesuvius  ex- 
cited no  suspicion ;  and  none  could  imagine  that  there  were  lurking  close  below 
that  peaceful  surface  the  materials  of  a  fiery  deluge,  which  were  so  soon  to  burst 
forth,  and  to  continue  for  centuries  to  work  havoc  and  desolation. 

/We  can  traoe  with  ffreat  distinotneas  the  andchancter  in  different  parts  of  his  philoBoph- 

period  at  which  the  Kelts  became  fiimiliarlj  ical  works, 

toown  to  the  Greeks.    Herodotas  only  knew  "  II.  88,  IV.  49. 

of  them  from  the  Phoenician  naviffators :  Tha-  **  There  is  no  mention  of  these  Cyiiesians,  so 

cjdides  does  not  name  them  at  all:  Xenophon  far  as  I  remember,  in  any  ancient  writer,  except 

poly  notices  them  as  forming  part  of  the  aoz-  in  the  two  passages  of  Herodotus  quoted  above. 

uury  force  sent  by  Dionysius  to  the  aid  of  La-  Niebuhr  plaoes  them  to  the  north,  rather  than 

wdiemon.  Isocrates  makes  no  mention  of  them,  to  the  west,  of  the  Kelts  (Kleine  Histor.  Schrif- 

Bat  immediately  afterwards,  their  inoorsions  ten,  p.  142);  but  I  do  not  see  why  this  is  neces- 

into  central  and  southern  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  sary.    The  account  in  the  text  seems  sufficiently 

ind  into  the  countries  between  the  Danube  to  explain  the  description  in  Herodotus, 

and  Macedonia  on  the  other,  had  made  them  "^  Vidna  Vesevo  onju^.    Sinoe  the  enxp- 

ODjects  of  general  interest  and  curiosity ;  and  tion  no  one  would  ever  have  called  the  top  of 

Anstotle  notices  several  points  in  their  habits  Vesuvius  a  **  Jugum." 
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Fiom  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  on  which  the  first  faint  dawn  of  histor- 
omee  s  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  scarcelj  broken,  we  turn  to  the  heart  of  the 

i^^noi!?oiS?!2M  civilized  world,  to  those  republics  of  Greece  which  had  already 
'*^'  reached  their  highest  point  of  glory  and  advancement,  aad  were 

now  feeling  the  first  approach  of  decay,  like  a  plant  when  its  seed  is  almost  ripe, 
and  ready  to  be  shed  or  wafted  by  the  winds  to  a  distance,  there  to  multiply  the 
race  of  its  parent.  According  to  the  83rnchronism  of  Polybius,"  the  invasion  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls  took  place  in  the  same' year  with  the  conclwdon  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  Prob- 
ably it  should  be  placed  a  few  years  later ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  falls  within  the 
geriod  of  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy  in  Greece,  after  the  humiliation  of  Athens 
y  the  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  power  of 
Thebes.  Never  was  dominion  wielded  by  such  unfit  hands  as  those  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Living  at  home  under  an  iron  system,  which  taught  each  successive  gen- 
eration that  their  highest  virtue  was  to  preserve  and^not  to  improve  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  utterly  unable  to  act  the  part  of 
conauerors ;  for  conquest,  being  the  greatest  of  all  possible  changes,  can  only  be 
conducted  by  those  who  know  how  to  change  wisely  ;"*  a  conqueror  who  is  the 
slave  of  existing  institutions,  is  no  better  than  a  contradiction.  Thus  the  Spartans 
had  no  idea  of  turning  their  triumph  over  Athens  to  any  other  account  than  that 
of  their  own  pride  and  rapacity ;  neither  the  general  intercourse  between  nation 
and  naUon,  nor  commerce,  nor  intellectual  nor  moral  excellence,  derived  any  benefit 
from  their  ascendency.  It  was  therefore  unnatural,  and  fulfilled  no  objecC  of 
God's  providence,  except  that  of  being  an  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of  others; 
80  that  it  could  only  sow  the  seed  of  future  wars,  till,  having  heaped  up  the  meas- 
ure of  insult  and  oppression,  it  at  last  drew  down  its  just  judgment.  But  the 
growth  of  that  spirit  of  organization  and  self-government,  which  the  high  intelli- 
gence of  the  Greek  mind  could  not  but  foster,  was  seen  in  the  formation  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy.*^  Among  the  Chalcidian  and  Bottiaean  towns  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene  and  its  neighborhood,  places  whose  fate  it  had  been  hitherto  to  be 
the  mere  subjects  of  some  greater  power,  we  now  witness  the  growth  of  an  inde- 
pendent political  system,  of  which  the  head  was  not  to  be  Sparta  nor  Athens, 
but  Olynthus.  This  was  a  proof  that  the  vigor  of  the  Greek  character  was  de> 
veloping  itself  in  a  wider  circle  than  heretofore,  and  prepares  us  for  the  change 
so  Soon  to  be  effected  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  when  the  centre  of 
the  power  and  outward  activity  of  Greece  was  to  be  found  in  Macedon,  while 
Athens  still  remained  the  well-spring  of  its  intellectual  vigor. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated  portions  of  the  earth 
EMtem  MMt  of  die  ^^^<^^»  though  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  civilization,  have 
^bhue.  MoioMiui  remained  perpetually  barbarian.  Unvisited,  and  indeed  almost 
^***^  inaccessible  to  strangers  from  the  robber  habits  of  the  population, 
the  Dalmatian  provinces  of  Austria,  no  less  than  those  of  Montenegro  and  Al- 
bania, which  are  not  yet  reunited  to  Christendom,  are  to  this  hour  as  devoid  of 
illustrious  names  and  noble  associations,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  From  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  the  northwestern  boundary 
of  Greece,  up  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mo- 
lossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  beyond  these,  by  the  various  tribes^  of 
the  great  lUyrian  nation,  amongst  whom  Herodotus  included  even  the  Henetians 
or  Venetians,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  whole  region.  In  remote  times, 
before  the  Hellenic  race  began  to  assume  a  character  so  distinct  from  all  its 

"*  I.  6.  ianfS  pp.  6,  7.    And  bo  also  does  Livy,  X.  2- 

"  'Havxalo^an   ftiv   vtfXcc    rdt   AKlvnra    vifttfta  Bat  Herodotus,  as  I  have  said,  rockoiis  even 

iftvra  *  iep6s  woXkit  H  ivavKa^onivit  Uvat  ir»AAi|s  the  Venetians  as  Illyrians,  I.  196,  and  Stnbo 

ca2  Tiif  hirtxHvmi  itX,    Thucyd.  I.  71.  calls  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

**  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  V.  2,  %  12,  et  seqq.  niyrionm,  as  far  as  the  very  head  of  the  guU. 

*  Bcylax  distinguishes  the  Venetians,  as  well  VU.  pp.  818,  814. 
«s  the  Istrians  and  libumians,  from  the  Slyr- 
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kindred  nations,  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  and  Chaonians,  all  of  them,  it  is 
probable,  Pelasgian  tribes,  were  both,  in  their  religion  and  in  their  traditions  of 
their  heroes,  closely  connected  with  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  temple  of  Dodona, 
once  no  less  famous  than  Delphi  became  afterwards,  belonged  to  the  Thespro- 
tians ;  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  reigned  over  uie  Molossians ;  and 
even  within  historical  memory,  the  names  of  Molossian  kings  and  chiefs  are  of 
Greek  origin,  such  as  Alcon,  ono  of  the  suitors  of  the  fair  Agarist^,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Clisthenes  of  Sicjon,  and  stitl  later,  Admetus,  the  protector  of  Themisto- 
cles  in  his  disgrace,  and  Alcetas,  the  ally  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  considered  to  be  barbarian,  and  their  fortunes  were  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Greece,  till  the  brilliant  reign  of  Pyrrhus,  more  than  A  cen- 
tury after  our  present  period,  for  a  time  united  them. 

The  Illyrians  were  already  notorious  for  their  piracies,  and  it  was  remarked  of 
them,  that  some  of  their  tribes  were  governed  hj  queens."  Thdr  ^^^^ 
queen  Teuta,  and  her  wars  with  the  Romans,  will  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  them  more  fully  hereafter ;  and  so  rapidly  is  our  knowl- 
edge increasing,  that  ere  long  we  may  possibly  gain  some  clue  to  assbt  us  in 
discovering  the  race  and  language  of  the  Illyrians,  points  which  at  present  are 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

We  are  within  five-and-twenty  years  of  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  but  so  entirely  was  the  Macedonian  greatness  his  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
own  personal  work,  that  nothing  as  yet  gave  sign  of  what  it  was  Ajn^tM,tiM  tSntt 
80  soon  to  become.  His  father,  Amyntas,  was  at  this  time  king,  ^ 
ind  unable  even  to  cope  with  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  which  had  lately  grown 
up  in  his  neighborhood.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Macedonia  were  won  by  the 
Olynthians,**  and  Amyntas  was  most  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Lacedeemon 
to  establish  him  on  his  throne  by  putting  down  this  formida];)le  enemy.  The 
Macedonians''  were  not  allowed  to  be  Greeks,  although  they  were  probably  of 
a  kindred  stock,  and  although  the  Greek  language  was  now  in  universal  use 
among  them.  But  their  kings  were  of  the  noblest  Greek  blood,  being  Heracli- 
dse  from  Ai^os,  claiming  descent  from  Temenus,  one  of  the  three  hero  chiefs  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  who  had  establbhed  themselves  in  Peloponnesus  by  the  aid 
of  the  Dorians.  The  people  were  stout,  brave,  and  hardy,  and  more  numerous 
than  the  citizens  of  the  little  Greek  commonwealths ;  so  that  Philip  afterwards 
found  no  difSculty  in  raising  a  considerable  army,  when  he  began  to  aspire  to 
the  honor  of  making  himself  the  first  power  in  Greece.  But  as  yet,  though 
Archelaus  had  made  roads  through  the  country ,**  and  had  collected  large  sup- 
plies of  arms  to  arm  his  people,  the  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  Macedon  were 
of  little  value,  and  none  could  have  imagined  that  the  fatal  blow  to  the  mde- 
pendence  of  Greece  was  to  come  from  a  kingdom  which  as  yet  scarcely  belonged 
to  the  Greek  name,  and  in  the  struggles  for  dominion  between  Athens  and  La- 
cedsemon,  had  been  only  a  subordinate  auxiliary. 

Farther  to  the  east,  the  great  Persian  monarchy  still  existed  unimpaired  in 
the  extent  of  its  visible  dominion,  althouKh  ready  at  the  first  gtat*  et  um  pm^m 
touch  to  fall  to  pieces.  All  of  Asia,  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  "«»»«'»y- 
knovfledge,  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gasan  to  the  Indus  and  the  Araxes,  from 
the  Erythi^n  sea  southwards  to  the  Caspian  and  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  obeyed, 
to  speak  generally,  the  great  king.    In  Africa,  however,  it  was  otherwise :  Egypt 

"  Ai^^2  ywutoK^Tohfrat.  Sovlaz,  Periplus,  BByiiig,  that  he  himself  was  of  Greek  origin,  al- 

P;  7.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  Libur-  lading  to  his  supposed  descent  from  Temenna 

nians  were  either  IllTrians,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  the  Ileraclid.    ThiB  would  have  been  needless, 

kindred  stock.  had  his  birth  as  a  Macedonian  made  him  a. 

"  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  V.  2,  S  18,  8,  S  9.  Greek.    Again,  Thucydides  distinguishes  the 

'  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amvntas,  when  he  Macedonians  from  the  Greeks  who  were  settled 

went  over  wi&  some  secret  inrormation  to  the  on  their  coast,  and  even  expressly  InclndM 

Greek  camp,  before  the  battle  of  Platsea,  is  them  amongst  the  barbarians,  IV;.  124, 126. 
ropresented  by  Herodotus  (IX.  45)  as  account-       *  Thui^mdea,  II.  100. 
log  for  his  interest  in  the  welilftre  of  Greece  by 

• 
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had  been  for  some  years  in  revolt,  was  again  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  its  na- 
tive princes,  and  had  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  kings  to  reconquer  it 
And  this  example,  together  with  the  long  war  carried  on  against  the  Persians  by 
Evagoras,  the  tyrant  of  the  little  state  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  the  belt  of 
Greek  citidis  encircling  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Trapezus  on  the 
Euxine  to  Cnidus  by  the  Triopian  cape,  was  tending  gradually  to  dissolve  the 
Persian  power.  The  great  king's  hold  on  Caria  and  Cilicia  was  loosened,  and 
when  Isocrates  wrote  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  in  the  beginning  of  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,^  Tyre  was  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  enemies,  and  its  naval  force 
strengthened  for  a  time  the  arms  of  Evagoras. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  civilized  world,  when  the  Kelts  or  Oauls  broke 
through  the  thin  screen  which  had  hitherto  concealed  them  from 
sight,  and  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  tsjce  their  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  nations.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  continued  to  fill  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  with  the  terror  of  their  name ;  but  it  was  a  passing  tempest,  and 
if  useful  at  all,  it  was  useful  only  to  destroy.  The  Gauls  could  communicate  no 
essential  points  of  human  character  in  which  other  races  might  be  deficient ; 
they  could  neither  improve  the  intellectual  state  of  mankind,  nor  its  social  and 

Eolitical  relations.  When,  therefore,  they  had  done  their  appointed  work  of 
avoc,  they  were  doomed  to  be  themselves  extirpated,  or  to  be  lost  amidst  na- 
tions of  greater  creative  and  constructive  power  ;  nor  is  there  any  race  which  has 
left  fewer  traces  of  itself  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  modem  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS— PHYSICAL  HISTORY. 


"  PostremA  vero  partitio  historiffi  civilis  ea  sit,  ut  dividatur  in  merain  ant  mixtam.  Miztam 
oelebres  diuB :  altera  ex  sdeatid  civil! ;  altera  predpue  ox  naturali.^*— Baoon,  Do  AugmenUa 
Bdentiar.  II.  10.  

A  GREAT  work  might  be  written  on  the  connection  between  the  revolutions  of 
nature  and  those  of  mankind :  how  they  act  each  upon  the  other ; 

fiHWffcrtiw  of  tht  WW-  111*  .  .1  i 

totEus  «r  pbyiuBi  Ut.  how  man  is  affected  by  climate,  and  how  climate  is  again  altered 
*^"  by  the  labors  of  man ;  how  diseases  are  generated ;  how  different 

states  of  society  are  exposed  to  different  disorders,  and  require  different  sorts  of 
diet ;  how,  as  all  earthly  things  are  exhaustible,  the  increased  command  over 
external  nature  given  by  increased  knowledge,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  period  of  the  existing  creation,  by  calling  at  once  into  action  those 
resources  of  the  earth  which  else  might  have  supplied  the  wants  of  centuries  to 
come ;  how,  in  short,  nature,  no  less  than  human  society,  contains  tokens  that 
it  had  a  beginning,  und  will  as  surely  have  its  end.  But,  unfortunately,  Uie 
physical  history  of  ancient  times  is  even  more  imperfect  than  the  political  his- 
tory; and  in  the  place  of  those  exact  and  uninterrupted  records  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, from  which  alone  any  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  we  have  only  a 
few  scattered  notices ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  even  these  have  recorded  what 
was  most  worthy  of  our  knowledge.     8till,  these  scanty  memonals,  such  as  they 

«* Isocrates,  Panegyric.  (ISS,  p.  74. 
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are,  must  not  be  neglected ;  and  as  we  'gain  a  wider  experience,  even  these  may 
hereafter  be  found  instructive. 

The  first  question  with  regard  to  the  physical  state  of  ancient  Rome  is,  wheth- 
er the  climate  was  such  as  it  is  at  present.  Now  here  it  is  impos-  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
sible  not  to  consider  the  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  Amenca  wu  Md«dyeoidan« 
at  this  day.  Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome  ;  but  the  '™*  '  '  "  "**' 
severity  of  its  winter  far  exceeds  not  that  of  Rome  only,  but  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Allowing  that  the  peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had  its 
effect  in  softenms  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and  marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  the  perpetu^  snows  of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing 
to  the  imcultivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  could  not 
but  have  been  felt  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  m  Etruria  and  in  Latium,  the  forests  occupied  a  far  greater  space 
than  in  modern  times :  this  would  increase  the  quantity  oi  rain,  and  consequently 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous, and  before  man's  dominion  had  completely  subdued  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  language*  of  ancient 
writers,  on  the  whole,  favors  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Roman  winter,  in 
their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it  is  at  present.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  the 
olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severa  cold,  was  not  introduced  into 
Italy  till  long  after  the  vine :  Fenestella'  asserted  that  its  cultivation  was  un- 
known as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pnscus ;  and  such  was  the  notion  en- 
tertained of  the  cold  dl  all  inland  countries,  even  in  the  latitude  of  Greece,  that 
Tbeophrastus'  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  stadia  from  the  sea.  But  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  perfectly 
consistent^  with  great  heat  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  success 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at 
Coblentz  and  Bonn  is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmoreland ;  and  ever- 
greens will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the  Westmoreland  vaUcy  far  better 
than  on  the  Rhine  or  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  summer  heat  of  Italy  was 
probably  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  as  it  is  at  present,  except  that  there 

'  It  IB  bj  no  means  easy  to  know  what  weight  in  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
i?  to  bo  given  to  the  langua^  of  the  poets,  nor  actions.  Gibbon,  also,  after  stating  the  arga- 
how  fkr  particular  descriptions  or  expressions  ments  on  both  sides  ox  the  qnestion,  comes  to 
iiAj  have  been  occasionea  by  peculiar  local  cir-  the  same  conclusion.  Miscellaneous  Works, 
eomstances.  Pliny's  statement^  Epistol.  II.  17,  Vol.  lU.  p.  246.  He  quotes,  however,  the  Abbe 
that  the  bay-tree  would  rarely  hve  through  the  de  Louguerue.  as  saying  that  the  Tiber  was 
winter  without  shelter,  either  at  Bome,  or  at  frozen  in  the  bitter  wmter  of  1709. 
his  own  villa  at  Laurentum,  if  taken  absolutely,  *  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
would  prove  too  much ;  for  although  the  bay  is  »  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  1. 
less  hardy  than  some  other  evergreens,  yet  how  *  It  is  a  common  notion  that  climate  follows 
can  it  be  conceived  that  a  climate  in  which  the  latitude,  and  that  a  northern  country  will  be 
olive  would  flourish,  could  be  too  severe  for  the  cold,  and  a  southern  one  warm,  as  compared 
bay?  ^  There  must  either  have  been  some  local  with  each  other  throughout  the  year.  But  this 
peculiarity  of  winds  or  soU,  which  the  tree  did  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule ;  on  the  con- 
not  like,  or  else  the  fact,  as  is  sometimes  the  trary,  climifte  in  England  is  more  affected  by 
case,  must  have  been  too  hastily  assumed :  and  the  longitude  of  a  ^oce,  than  by  its  latitude ; 
men  were  afraid,  from  long  custom,  to  leave  and  the  winters  are  often  mildest  in  those  ports 
the  bi^  unprotected  in  the  winter,  although,  in  where  the  summers  are  least  genial.  The  whole 
&ct,  they  might  have  done  it  with  safety.  Yet  eastern  coast,  from  Kent  to  Caithness,  is  much 
the  elder  Pliny,  XVII.  2,  speaks  of  long  snows  colder  in  winter  than  the  western ;  and  this  to 
being  useful  to  the  com,  which  shows  that  he  such  a  degree,  that  Kent  b  not  only  colder  than 
is  not  Breaking  of  the  mountains :  and  a  long  Cornwall,  but  colder  than  Cumberland,  or  Ar- 
snow  lying  in  the  valleys  of  central  or  southern  gyleshire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  coast 
Italy  would  surelv  be  a  very  unheard-of  phe-  in  summer  eigoys  a  much  greater  share  of  steady 
nomenonnow.  Again,  the  freezing  of  the  riv-  flne  weather  and  sunshine  than  the  western. 
ers,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  is  an  Wall-fruit  will  ripen  in  the  nei|?hborhood  of  £d- 
imaffe  of  winter,  which  could  not,  I  think,  nat-  inburgh  &rmore  surely  than  m  Westmoreland, 
urallv  suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  pres-  and  wheat  grows  luxuriantly  as  far  north  as 
ent  day,  at  any  point  to  the  south  of  the  Apen-  Elgin,  while  it  is  a  rarity  oc  the  coast  of  Ar- 
nines.  Other  -arguments,  to  the  same  effect,  gyleshire. 
may  be  seen  in  a  paper  by  Daines  Barrington, 
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were  a  great  number  of  spots  where  shade  and  verdure  might  be  found,  and 
where  its  violence  would,  therefore,  be  more  endurable.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  summer  and  winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  greater  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the 
Thi*iMrb«i>«iuHiiner.  grater  extent  of  wood  and  of  undrained  waters  which  existed  in 
itt^^^b^h^tit  the  times  of  the  Romans,  maj^  not  have  had  a  favorable  influence 
^'^'  in  mitigating  that  malaria  which  is  now  the  curse  of  so  many  parts 

of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Rome.  On  a  subject 
so  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  experience,  it 
were  most  unbecoming  in  a  foreigner  to  speak  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest 
diffidence.  We  know,  however,  that  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  which  is  now 
almost  a  desert,  must',  at  a  remote  period,  have  been  full  of  independent  cities ; 
and  although  the  greater  part  of  these  had  perished  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  Antium 
on  one  side,  and  Veii  and  Caere  on  the  other,  in  situations  which  are  now  regarded 
as  uninhabitable  during  the  summer  months ;  and  all  the  lands  of  the  Romans,  on 
which  they,  like  the  old  Athenians,  for  the  most  part  resided  regularly,  lie  within 
the  present  range  of  the  malaria. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  although  the  climate  was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  yet 
on.  ^  .w  1  ^^6  Romans  were  enabled  to  escape  from  its  mflu^ce,  and  their 
SlriTuSTt"*^  T  ^®'y  '^^  "^^  ascribed*  to  their  practice  of  wearing  woollen  next 
DMr,  MprMMiu  ^  ^y^^  ^^^^  instead  of  linen  or  cotton.  But  not  to  notice  other 
objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Rom&ns  regarded  tmhealthy 
situations  with  the  same  apprehension  as  their  modem  descendants ;  it  is  one 
of  the  first  cautions  given  by  Cato*  and  Varro''  to  a  man  going  to  purchase  land, 
that  he  should  buy  only  where  the  air  is  healthy;  "otherwise,  says  Varro, 
"  farming  is  nothing  else  than  a  mere  gambling  with  life  and  property."  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  malaria,  although  well  known  and  extremely  fatal,  was 
much  more  partial  than  at  present,  and  that  many  spots  which  are  now  infected 
were  formerly  free  from  it.  "The  whole  of  Latium,"  says  Strabo,*  "  is  a  flour- 
ishing and  very  productive  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots  near  the 
coast,  which  are  marshy  and  'unhealthy."  And  again,  when  speaking  expressly 
of  the  Campagna  between  the  Alban  hills  and  Rome,'  he  says,  "  that  the  parts 
towards  the  sea  are  not  so  healthy  ;  but  that  the  rest  is  a  good  country  to  live 
in,  and  well  cultivated  accordingly."  Now,  although  this  is  probably  going  too 
far,  for  the  unhealthy  spots  could  not  have  been  confined  altogether  to  the  sea- 
coast,  yet  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  careless  writing,  this  is  a 
description  of  the  Campagna  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  think  of  giving 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cicero^®  and  Livy"  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
RoiM  iteu;  th«n  M  bood  of  Rome  as  unhealthy,  but  at  the  same  time  they  extol  the 
tl^ih7ito1!L^!!dkto  positive  healthiness  of  the  city  itself ;  ascribing  it  to  the  hills,  which 
DaighbQriiood.  ^j.g  ^^  Qj^QQ  airv  themselves,  and  offer  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds 

from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Bunsen,  also,  from  an  experience  of  many  years, 
gives  a  favorable  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  city  itself.  "The  site  of 
Rome,"  he  says,  "  taken  generally,  may  be  called  healthy."  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  modern  Rome,  the  Piazad  di  Spagna  and  the 
slope  of  the  Pincian  hill  above  it,  was  not  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city. 
Yet  the  praise  of  the  healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  understood  rather  com- 

*  Bjr  Brocchl,  in  hia  "Disoorso  Bulla  condi-       *  V.  8,  $  12,  p.  289. 

sione  dell'  aria  di  Roma  negli  antiohi  tempi,'*  "  De   RepublicA,  II.   6.     "  Locam   ddegit 

printed  at  the  end  of  his  work  on  the  Geology  (Bomulas)  m  resione  pestilenti  flalubrem.'' 

of  Borne.  "  Compare  Vll.  88.     "In  pestilente  atone 

'  Gato,  de  Be  Bustioft,  II.  arido  ciroa  nrbem  solo ;"  and  V.  64.    "Sala- 

"*  Varro.  de  Be  Biuti(^  II.  i.  berrimoe  oollea.'* 

•  V.  8, 1  6,  p.  281. 
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paratively  with  that  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  than  positively.  Rome, 
in  the  summer  months,  cannot  be  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  much  less  if  the  standard  be  taken  from  Berlin  or  from 
London. 

Again,  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  as  a  "  pestilential 
and  parched  soil.  The  latter  epithet  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  _.  o,  . 
the  favorite  opinion  has  been  that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  ^^^S^^jS^ 
marshes  and  with  moisture.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  may  WTta«bj««» ^jr^ 
find,  I  think,  the  explanation  of  the  spread  of  the  malaria  in  mod-  um  b  um  qimnity  of 
em  times.  Even  in  spring,  nothing  can  less  resemble  a  marsh  than 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  far  more  like  the  down  country  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  as  the  summer  advances  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
district.  But  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  plains"  of  Estremadura,  where 
our  soldiers  suffered  so  grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1809.  In 
sfaort,  abundant  experience  has  proved,  that  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
wet,  the  malaria  poison  is  far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisture 
on  the  surface  is  gone,  and  the  damp  makes  its  way  into  the  atmosphere  from  a 
considerable  depth  under  ground.  After  a  wet  and  cold  summer  in  1799,  when 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  nearly  flooded  with  water,  the  British  army 
remained  the  whole  autumn  in  one  of  the  most  imhealthy  parts  of  Holland,  with- 
out suffering  in  any  remarkable  degree  from  malaria  fever.  But  in  1809,  when 
the  summer  had  been  hot  and  fine,  every  one  remembers  the  deadly  effect  in  the 
autumn  fevers  on  the  soldiers  who  were  holding  Walcheren.  If,  then,  more  rain 
fell  in  the  Campagna  formerly  than  is  the  case  now  ;  if  the  streams  were  fuller 
of  water,  and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above  all,  if,  owing  to  the  uncleared  state 
of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater  abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the  summer 
heats  set  in  later,  and  were  less  intense,  and  more  often  relieved  by  violent  storms 
of  rain,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Campa^^  must  have  been  far 
healthier  than  at  present ;  and  that  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  clearing  and 
cultivation  of  central  Europe,  to  the  felling  of  the  woods  in  Italy  itself,  the  con- 
lequent  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  shrinking  of  the  streams,  and  the 
di4ppearance  of  the  water  from  the  surf«ce,  has  been  the  increased  unhealthiness 
of  the  country,  and  the  more  extended  range  of  the  malaria. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  the  present  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  and 
even  that  comparative  want  of  population  which  prevailed  in  it  c»am*  of  in  ttt^ti 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic  and  under  the  em-  ^^i**^ 
pire,  are  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to  physical  causes.  The  aguish  districts  of 
England  continue  to  be  inhabited,  nor  have  the  terrors  of  the  yellow  fever  driven 
men  away  from  the  unhealthiest  situations  of  the  West  Indies,  or  from  Vera  Cruz, 
Acapulco,  or  Carthagena.  The  old  cities  of  the  Campagna  would  have  continued 
to  def^  the  malaria ;  their  population  would  have  been  kept  down,  indeed  ;  many 
of  their  children  would  have  died  young,  and  the  average  length  of  human  me 
would  have  been  far  short  of  threescore  years  and  ten ;  but  men  do  not  readily 
leave  their  country,  and  they  would  have  continued,  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them,  to  struggle  with  disease  and  death.  When,  however,  political  causes 
had  destroyed  the  cities  of  the  Campagna  one  after  the  other,  and  the  hind  be- 
came the  property  of  Roman  citizens;  when  aeain,  at  a  later  period,  the  small  prop- 
erties disappeared,  %nd  whole  districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few  indi^nduals ; 
then  it  was  natural  that  those  who  could  afford  to  live  where  they  choM;,  should 

"  The  view  here  given  of  some  of  the  pbe-  of  his  descriptioD  of  Rome.    An  unprofessional 

nomena  of  manh  or  malariA  fevers  was  obtained  man's  jadgment  of  a  medical  work  is  worth  lit- 

irom  a  paper  by  Dr.  terguBon  of  Windsor,  "  on  tie ;  but  the  subject  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  paper  is 

the  nature  and  history  of  the  Harsh  Poison,"  one  in  which  I  have  long  felt  a  livelv  interest: 

^oh  was  read  before  the  Ropl  Society  of  £din-  and  all  that  I  have  observed  myself,  or  heard 

burgh  in  1820.    I  directed  Bnnsen's  attention  fh>m  medical  men,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  as 

to  it,  andhehas  mftde  much  use  of  it  in  his  own  to  matters  of  fact,  has  been  in  agreement  with 

paper  on  the  '*  Aria  Cattiva,"  in  the  first  volume  his  statements. 

Id 
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not  fix  tbemselveu  in  a  spot  of  even  partial  unhealthiness,  and  thus  a  great  part 
of  the  CampagDa  was  left  only  to  the  slaves  hj  whom  it  was  cultivated.  In 
modern  times,  when  slave  labor  was  no  longer  to  be  had,  and  there  were  no  at- 
tractions strong  enough  to  induce  a  free  population  to  migrate  from  their  homes  to 
an  unhealthy  dfistrict,  the  Campagna  has  remained  a  wilderness,  and  its  harvests 
are  reaped  by  a  temporary  immigration  of  laborers  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. To  repeople  it  under  such  circumstances  is  far  more  difficult  than  to  keep 
up  a  population  already  existing ;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  the  physical  state  of  the 
Campagna  has  become  more  and  more  unfavorable,  it  seems  likely,  without  some 
extraordinary  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  malaria,  and  in  our  ability  to 
combat  it,  to  remain  a  wilderness  forever." 

The  disorders  produced  by  malaria,  whether  more  cr  less  fatal,  so  regularly 
varioas  •pid«mi«  dis-  ^^^compauied  the  return  of  hot  weather,  that  they  were  not  likely 
•nknnrtkMifaitLaiil  to  be  rccordcd  in  the  annals.  The  diseases  which  were  noticed 
there  were  of  a  very  different  character,  and  belonged  rather  to 
another  class  of  phenomena,  those  extraordinary  sicknesses  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
law  hitherto  undiscovered,  visit  the  earth  at  different  periods,  prevail  more  or  less 
extensively,  and  acting  independently,  as  it  seems,  of  any  recognized  causes  of 
disease,  are  also  beyond  the  reach  of  all  known  remedies.  The  fii'st  half  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome  was  one  of  these  calamitous  periods,  and  the  pestilences 
which  occurred  at  the* beginning  of  it  have  already  been  noticed.  Seven  others 
are  recorded  between  the  years  318  and  365  ;  that  is  to  say,*^  in  319,  320,  322, 
827,  343,  356,  and  363.  They  are  described  in  general  terms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  years  327  and  363,  which  are  ascribed  to  unusual  droughts  ; 
and  said  also  to  have  nearly  resembled  each  other  in  their  symptoms.  The  epi- 
demic of  327  first,  as  we  are  told,  attacked  the  cattle,  the  herdsmen,  and  others  who 
tended  the  cattle,  and  lastly  it  became  general.  It  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
inflammatory,  and  to  have  shown  itself  particularly  on  the  skin ;  first,  in  the  form  of 
a  violent  rash,"  accompanied  with  extreme  irritation,  and  afterwards  in  the  shape  of 
erysipelas  of  a  very  malignant  kind.  This  visitation  took  place  just  dfter  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  coincident  prevalence 
of  pestilence  in  Greece.  The  epidemic  of  363^'  is  described  in  similar  terms ;  it 
was  brought  on  by  the  same  causes,  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  summer ;  and 
the  symptoms  were  the  same,  an  eruption  terminatmg  in  large  and  painful  ulcers, 
accompanied  with  such  irritation,  that  their  patients  tore  their  flesh  even  to  the 
bone.  The  date  of  this  disorder  falls  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninety-ninth 
Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  it  coincides  with  the  Olynthian  war ;  and  as  it  arose 

"  This  oi>mion  should  be  expressed  with  the  prietors  disposed  to  follow  a  now  system,  at 
(greatest  hesitation  and  diffidence,  because  Bnn-  variance  with  their  old  habits,  it  must  bo  allowed 
sen  believes  that  the  Campagna  is  reclumable    that  the  duke  ofZagarolo^s  experiment  was  made 


bjencourv^inf  human  habitation  in  it ;  and  he  under  circumstances  nnusuaily  fiivorable.    The 

thinks  that  ifthe  great  landholders  were  to  let  out  country  round  Zagarolo  is  high  ground:   it 

their  property  on  leases  to  a  number  of  small  forms  a  sort  of  shoulder,  connecting  the  Alban 

fiinners,  who  would  thus  naturally  create  a  resi-  hills  with  the  Apennines,  and  forms  the  divor- 

dent  population,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air  tium  aquarum,  or  water-shed,  of  the  feeders  of 

would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated.   Uissiud  the  Tiber  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Garif- 

that  the  breaking  up  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  liano  on  the  other.    Its  character  also  is  wholly 


is  found  to  lessen  the  virulence  of  the  malaria ;  different  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  Cam- 
and  the  fires  which  necessarily  accompany  hu-  pagna ;  it  is  not  a  country  of  long  swelling  slopes, 
man  dwellings,  are  another  known  antidote  to  notched  as  it  were  here  and  there  with  deep 
It.  As  a  proof  of  this,  Bunsen  appeals  to  the  .  narrow  stream  beds ;  but  a  succession  of  nearly 
great  improvement  thus  effected  oy  the  duke  '  parallel  ridges,  rising  to  a  considerable  height, 
of  Zagarolo  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  little  with  valleys  rather  tnan  gorges  between  them, 
town,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam-  To  all  appearance,  therefore,  it  was  more  easily 
pagna,  a  few  miles  fromPalestrina,  about  a  mile  reclaimable  than  the  great  mass  of  the  Cam- 
on  the  left  of  Uie  road  coming  from  Rome.   The  pagna. 

air,  which  was  decidedly  unhealthy,  has  been  "  Livy,  IV.  21.  25,  80,  62.    V.  18,  81. 

purified ;  and  the  whole  district,  by  having  '^  Dionysius,  XII.  8.    Fragm.  Mai. 

been  peopled,  has  become  actually  capable  of  '^  Dionpius,  XIII.  4.     Fragm.  Mai.    Liv^, 

supporting  a  population  in  health  and  prosper-  V.  81.    Dionysius  appears  to  put  this  epidemic 

ity.    Uowever,  without  reckoning  on  the  moral  a  year  earlier  than  Livy,  namely,  862. 
improbability  of  finding  the  great  body  of  pro- 


antl    tb«r.   OrMtfreatoftb* 

same 
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from  local  causes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  we  hear  no  mention  of  its  having 
extended  into  Greece.  But  the  epidemic  of  322  and  of  the  years  almost  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  was  contemporary  with  the  great  plague  of  Athens :  and  that 
of  356  coincided,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Diodorus,  with  the  violent  sick- 
ness which  destroyed  Imilcon's  army  before  Syracuse,  and  had  been  preceded  by 
three  or  four  years  of  epidemic  disease  in  Africa. 

If  from  diseases  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of  the  weather,  with  which  they  are, 
in  all  probability,  closely  connected,  we  find  the  years  327  and  363 
marked,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  excessive  droughts  ; 
the  summer  of  356  is  sud  by  Diodorus^^  to  have  been  of  the  s 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter  of  355  had  been  one  of  unusual  sever* 
ity  ;*'  the  Tiber  was  choked  up  with  ice,  the  snow  lay  seven  feet  deep,  where 
it  was  not  drifted  ;  many  men  and  cattle  were  lost  in  it,  and  many  of  the  cattle 
w^re  killed  by  the  extreme  cold,  or  starved  from  want  of  pasture,  the  resources  by 
which  we  now  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter  being  then  little 
practised.  It  is  added  that  the  fruit-trees,  by  which  are  meant  the  figs  and  olives 
in  particular,  either  perished  altogether,  or  suffered  so  severely  that  they  did  not 
bear  for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  and  that  many  houses  were  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  snow  which  lay  on  them,  or  carried  away  by  its  melting  when  the  frost 
at  last  broke  up.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  Diodorus  of  the  winter  of  321,*'  which 
is  described  as  having  been  excessively  wet,  so  that  the  fruits  of  the  following 
season  never  ripened  properly,  and  the  corn  was  considered  unwholesome. 

The  period  about  the  year  322  was  remarkable  in  Greece  for  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  earthquakes;  the  numerous  earthquakes  which,  y^^^i.  phononmM 
from  their  occurring  so  nearly  together,  were  remembered  afterwards  ■•'^"•k*- 
as  an  epoch,  happened,  says  Thucydides,*  at  this  time.  In  the  same  way  the 
Romans  were*  alarmed  in  the  year  319  by  reports"  of  frequent  earthquakes  in 
the  country  immediately  adjoining  Rome,  and  manv  houses  were  thrown  down 
by  the  shocks.  It  is  probable  some  phenomenon  of  this  sort  occasioned  also  the 
^reat  overflow  of  the  Alban  lake  during  the  war  with  Yeii ;  an  event  remarkable 
m  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  having  led  to  the  famous  ^ork  existing  to  this  day ; 
the  tunnel  by  which  the  water  of  the  lake  is  carried  through  the  range  of  hills 
which  encircle  it,  and  from  thence  is  discharged  into  the  Campagna. 

The  lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi,  like  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  are  of 
a  peculiar  character.  In  their  elevation,  lying  nestled  as  it  were  tim  Toi<mi«  lakw  u 
high  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  they  resemble  what  in  Rint^^'CmiVrf  JH 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  called  tarns;  but  our  tarns,  ^^••'^'^ 
like  ordinary  lakes,  have  their  visible  feeders  and  outlets,  their  head  which  re- 
ceives the  streams  from  the  mountain  sides,  and  their  foot  by  which  they  dis- 
charge themselves,  generally  in  a  larger  stream,  into  the  valley  below.  The 
lakes  of  Alba  and  Nemi  lie  each  at  the  bottom  of  a  perfect  basin,  and  the  un- 
broken rim  of  this  basin  allows  them  no  visible  outlet.  Again,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  lakes  so  situated  have  their  outlet  under  ground,  and  that  the  stream 
which  drains  them  appears  again  to  the  day  after  a  certiun  distance,  having  made 
its  way  through  the  basin  of  the  lake  by  a  tunnel  provided  for  it  by  nature. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  where  the  prevailing  rock  is  the  mountain  or  metal- 
liferous limestone  of  Derbyshire,  which  is  full  of  caverns  and  fissures :  and  an  in- 
stance of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  small  lake  or  tarn  of  Malham  in  Yorkshire,  and 
another  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  lake  of  Copus  in  Bceotia.  But  the  volcanic 
rocks,  in  which  the  lake  of  Alba  lies,  do  not  afford  such  natural  tunnels,  or  at 

"  XIV.  70.  or  Binoe,  down  to  his  time.    I  cannot  find  any 

"  Livy,  V.  18.     Dionysius,  XII.  8.    Fragm.  particulare  of  the  freezing  of  the  Tiber  in  1708, 

>ta;.    Bunsen  observes  that  ice  in  the  Tiber  is  already  noticed  in  note  1. 

Do\r  as  unknown  a  phenomenon  as  it  would  be  "  XII.  58. 

brlr-een  the  tropics.    The  winter  of  855  is  in-  "  III.  89. 

dercl  described  by  Dionysius  as  one  altoeether  «*  Livy,  IV.  21. 

an£.i«ffalleled  in  the  Soman  annals,  either  before 
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least  thej  are  exceeding  small,  and  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  any  large  quan- 
tity of  water ;  so  that  if  any  unusual  cause  swells  the  lake,  it  can  find  no  adequate 
outlet,  and  rises  necessarily  to  a  higher  level.  The  Roman  tradition  reported 
that  such  a  rise  took  place  in  the  year  357 ;  it  was  caused  probably  by  some 
volcanic  agency,  and  increased  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  at  last  ran  over 
the  basin  of  hills  at  its  lowest  point,**  and  poured  down  into  the  Campagna. 
Traces"  of  such  an  outlet  are  said  to  be  still  visible ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  there 
are  marks  of  artificial  cutting  through  the  rock,  as  if  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the 
passage:  This  would  suppQSe  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake  in  remote  limes  to 
have  been  about  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  if  this  were 
so,  the  actual  tunnel  was  intended  not  to  remedy  a  new  evil,  but  to  alter  the  old 
state  of  the  lake  for  the  better,  by  reducing  it  for  the  time  to  come  to  a  lower 
level.  Possibly  the  discharge  over  the  edge  of  the  basin  became  suddenly  greater, 
and  so  suggested  the  idea  of  diverting  the  water  altogether  by  a  different  chan- 
nel. But  the  whole  story  of  the  tunnel,  as  we  have  it,  is  so  purely  a  part  of  the 
poetical  account  of  the  fall  of  Veil,  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  relied  on  as  histori- 
cal. The  prophecy  of  the  old  Veientian,  and  the  corresponding  answer  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  connecting  the  draining  of  the  lake  with  the  fate  of  Veil,  must 
be  left  as  we  find  them ;  only  it  is  likely  enough  that  any  extraordinary  natural 
phenomenon,  occurring  immediately  after  the  visitation  of  pestilence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  long  and  doubtful  war,  should  have  excited  unusual  alarm,  and  have 
been  thought  important  enough  to  require  an  appeal  to  the  most  famous  oracle 
in  the  world.  But  othen  questions  of  no  small  difficulty  remain :  the  length  of 
the  tunnel,  according  to  the  lowest  statement  given,  exceeds  two  thousand  one 
hundred  yards  ;^  according  to  others  it  exceeds  two  thousand  six  hundred  '^  and 
one  estimate  makes  it  as  much  as  two  thousand  eight  hundred  :**  its  height  varies 
from  seven  feet  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten  feet ;  and  its  width  is  not  less  tlian  four 
feet.  Admitting  that  it  was  wholly  worked  through  the  tufo,"  which  is  easily 
wrought,  still  the  labor  and  expense  of  such  a  tunnel  must  have  been  consider- 
able ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  important  war,  how  could  either  money  or  hands 
have  been  spared  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Again,  was  the  work  exclusively  a  Ro- 
man one,  or  performed  by  the  Romans  jointly  with  the  Latins,  as  an  object  of 
common  concern  to  the  whole  confederacy  ?  The  Albaii  lake  can  scarcely  have 
been  within  the  domain  of  Rome ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  Romans  could 
have  been  entitled  to  divert  its  waters  at  their  pleasure  without  the  consent  of 
the  neighboring  Latin  cities.  But  if  it  were  a  common  work ;  if  the  Latins  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  quarrel  of  Rome  with  Veii,  regarding  it  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween their  race  and  that  of  the  Etruscans ;  if  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  their 
national  lake,  the  lake  which  bathed  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  where  their 
national  temple  stood  and  their  national  solemnities  were  held,  excited  an  interest 
in  every  people  of  the  Latin  name,  then  we  may  understand  how  their  joint  labor 
and  jomt  contributions  may  have  accomplished  the  work  even  in  the  midst  of 
war;  and  the  Romans,  as  they  disguised  on  every  occasion  the  true  nature  of 
their  connection  with  the  Latins,  would  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  exclusively 
their  own. 

^  IMoznrBius,  XII.  11.    Fragm.  Mai.  "  Westphal  sa^p  it  is  worked  throuffh  lavm. 

"  Sir  W.  GeU,  Topography  of  Rome,  Ac  Vol.  Sir  W.  Geil  aaya  it  is  excavated  generally  in  the 

I.  p.  48.  tufo.    Mr.  Meason,  whoso  authority  ia  oonaid- 

**  Westphal.    Bomisohe  Kamjpagne,  p.  25.  erable,  aa  he  had  had  much  practioal  acquaint- 

•  Sir  W,  GelL  Topography  of  Borne,  p.  89.  anoe  with  mining,  and  went  into  the  tunnel  for 

"  Mr.  Laing  Meason,  quoted  by  Sir  W.  QeU  about  180  yards  from  the  lake,  speaks  of  Iho 

In  a  note  to  p.  58  of  his  Topogr.  of  Kome,  Vol.  I.  work  as  cut  in  the  tufo. 


CHAPTER  XIIV. 

THE  GAULS  IKVADE  CENTRAL  ITALY— BATTLE  OF  THE  ALIA— BUBNING  OV 
KOME-RANSOM  OF  THE  CAPITOL  AND  OF  THE  CITY— RETREAT  OF  THE 
GAULS. 


**  Hark !  the  Gaol  ia  at  her  gates  I'' 

COWPBS. 

*  Aurea  cflaearies  ollia.  atque  anrea  veatia : 
Virgatis  lucent  aagiuis ;  turn  lact^a  ooUa 
Auro  innectuntur :  duo  quisque  Alpina  coruscant 
GflBfla  manu,  acutia  proteoti  corpora  longis/' 

ViBoiL,  iEn.  VIIL  658. 


Thb  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  sera  brought  the  Gauls,  as  we  have 
■een,  for  the  first  time  within  the  observation  of  the  civilized  world.  -^ 
They  then  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  overran  central  and  south-  tiM  MttkoMti  of  tk« 
cm  Italy;  they  then  also  broke  in  upon  the  Illyrian*  tribes,  estab-  <'~^*^*^*"''^y- 
lished  tnemselves  between  the  Danube  and  Greece,  and  became  known  to  the 
kings  of  Macedon.'  But  whether  it  was  in  this  same  century  that  they  had  first 
crossed  the  Alps  as  well  as  the  Apennines,  is  a  question*  much  more  difficult  to 
answer.  If  we  follow  the  well-known  account  of  Livy,*  we  must  fix  their  passage 
of  the  Alps  two  hundred  years  earlier :  it  was  about  six  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  eera,  according  to  this  statement,  that  there  happened  a  vast  emigration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Gaul ;  one  great  multitude,  said  the  story,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  sought  a  home  amidst  the  wilds  of  the  Hercynian  forest ;  another 
made  its  way  over  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  encountered  and 
defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  were  then  the  masters  of  the  country,  near  the  river 
Ticinus,  and  founded  the  city  of  Mediolanum.  After  this  other  tribes  of  central 
Gauls,  entering  Italy  by  the  same  course,  and  finding  their  countrymen  already 
in  possession  of  all  to  the  westward  of  the  Adda,  penetrated  still  deeper,  and  ex- 
tended the  Gaulish  settlements  as  far  as  the  Adi^e.  Again,  at  a  later  period, 
but  how  much  later  we  are  not  told,  the  Boii^  and  Lingones  set  out  from  the  east 

*  Justin,  XXIV.  4.  This  is  the  mat  expodi-  as  having  entered  Italy  last  of  oil  the  Gaols,  are 
tion  which  Scyiaz  alludes  to,  when  Jie  describes  also  included  amonffst  the  tribes  of  the  first 
the  Gauls  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  the  swarm  who  founded  Mediolanum.  Both  these 
Adriatic,  as  ^*  men  who  had  stayed  behind  fW>m  circumstances  seem  to  show,  that  in  the  view 
their  expedition  ;*'  iwoXtt^hris  rUf.  The  fol-  of  the  author  of  this  account,  all  the  migrationa 
lowing  words,  M  mv&u,  appear  to  mc  to  be  into  Italy  took  place  nearly  oontinuousiy,  and 
corrupt.  were  the  result  of  one  and  the  same  cause. 

*  In  the  very  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  Alex-  This  also  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  fact,  that 
ander,  when  a  Gauliah  embassy  came  to  con-  the  Uist  comers,  instead  of  attempting  to  dis- 
mtnlate  him  on  his  victory  over  the  GetSB.  lodge  those  who  had  arrived  before  them,  passed 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  L  4.  on  quietly  to  a  more  distant  settlement.    This 

*  livy,  V.  84,  85.  is  very  conceivable,  if  all  had  left  their  countiy 

*  The  lingones  came  from  the  neighborhood  from  one  and  the  same  impelling  cause,  and  in 
of  Langres,  that  high  table-land  which  looks  the  course  of  one  generation;  but  had  the  Boil 
down  on  the  infimt  Mame  to  the  north,  and  on  and  Lingones  entered  Italy  a  century  or  a  cen« 
the  streams  which  feed  the  Saone  to  the  south,  turv  and  a  half  later  than  the  founders  of  Mo- 
The  situation  of  the  Boii  in  Gaul  is  not  known ;  diolanum,  and  from  causes  wholly  unconneoted 
their  nation  is  only  to  be  traced  in  the  countries  with  theur  migration,  they  would,  in  all  prob»- 
to  which  it  had  emigrated,  in  Germany  and  bility,  have  tried  to  establish  themselves  be- 
Italy.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  story  speaks  of  tween  the  Ticinus  and  the  Adda,  and  would 
a  simultaneous  migration  into  Germany  and  have  paid  little  regard  to  the  tie  of  a  common 
Italy ;  and  we  find  Boil  in  both  of  these  ooun-  extraction,  when  cQstance  of  time  and  place  had 
tries.    Again,  the  Benones,  who  are  mentioned  done  so  much  to  weaken  it. 
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and  northeast  of  Gaul,  made  their  way  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  ascended  the  yal« 
ley  of  the  Rhone,  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  and  as  the  whole  country  on  the  north  of  the  Po  was  already 
occupied,  these  new  adventurers  passed  that  river,  and  drove  out  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians  from  their  possessions  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  cities  of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna.  Last  of 
all,  but  again  the  time  is  not  specified,  came  the  Senones  from  the  same  quarter 
of  Gaul,  and  following  the  track  of  the  Boii  and  Lingones,  crossed  as  they  had 
done  both  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  reached  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  finally 
spread  themselves  along  its  shores  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna  to  that  of 
Ancona. 

The  geographical  part  of  this  account  appears  to  deserve  our  full  belief ;  but 
ito  davmAofjkmfi'  it  ^OQS  uot  follow  that  Its  chrouology  is  equally  trustworthy.  The 
'^'^  narrative  itself  seems  to  imply  that  all  these  migrations  were  nearly 

continuous,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  most  probable'  that  they  were  so  ;  yet  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  Senones  should  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic' for  two  hundred  years  before  they  crossed  the  Apennines ;  and  thei-e  is  a 
preponderance**  of  evidence  to  prove  that  their  inroad  into  Etruria  followed  close 
upon  theur  first  establishment  in  north  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  how  early 
a  period  tribes  of  Gauls  may  have  passed  over  the  Cottian  Alps,  .and  settled  in 
the  valleys  and  plains  of  Piedmont.  But  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan 
power  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 


•  Partly  for  the  roasons  given  in  the  preced- 
ln|2^  note,  and  also,  because  a  ^neral  burst  of 
migration  at  one  particular  ponod  is  more  prob- 
able amongst  a  barbarian  people  than  a  succes- 
Bion  of  migrations  to  the  same  quarter,  during 
a  term  of  two  hundred  years. 

'  They  crossed  the  Apennines,  according  to 
Diodorus  and  the  author  of  the  littio  work, 
"De  Viris  lUustribus,"  because  their  scttie- 
ment  on  the  Adriatic  was  parched  and  barren : 
they  surely  would  have  discovered  this  in  loss 
time  than  a  hundred  years.  Niebuhr  notices 
the  general  rapidity  of  barbarian  incursions ; 
thev  advance  further  and  further  till  they  meet 
witn  some  ii!lvincible  obstacle.  And  those  who 
had  exterminated  the  Etruscans  from  the  north 
of  the  Apennines,  would  have  had  nothing  to 
deter  them  A'om  attacking  the  same  enemies  in 
their  southern  possessions  in  Etruria  Proper. 

'  Diodorus,  XIV.  118.  Dionysius,  XIII.  14, 
16.  Fragm.  Mai.  Pjkv,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  17, 
where  he  says  that  fie  Gauls  destroyed  the 
Etruscan  city  of  Melp;:m  in  northern  Italy  in 
the  same  year  and  day  on  which  the  Bomans 
took  Veii.  Justin,  XXIV.  4,  and  XX.  6,  and 
even  Livy  himself,  in  two  passages  referred  to 
^  Niebimr,  V.  17,  and  87,  where  he  makes  the 
S^rusoans  speak  of  the  Gauls  as  a  people  whom 
the^  had  never  seen,  who  were  recent! v  become 
their  neighbors,  and  with  whom  they  knew  not 
whether  they  were  to  have  peace  or  war :  and 
where  in  the  same  way  he  speaks  of  the  Gauls 
aa  a  new  enemy  to  the  Bomans,  who  were  come 
upon  them  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  the 
extremities  of  the  earth.   The  onlv  plausible  ar~ 

Snment  for  the  more  ancient  settlement  of  the 
fauls  in  Italy  (for  litUe  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
their  pretended  alliance  with  the  Phoc<ean  exiles 
who  were  founding  Massilia),  is  to  be  found  in 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  Yll.  8,  which  some 
understand  as  saying  that  the  Greek  city  of 
Cima  in  Campania  was  besieged  in  the  rciffn 
of  Tarqninius  Buperbus  by  some  Etruscans  wno 
had  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  gulf,  and 
who  had  been  in  the  course  of  time  driven  from 


their  country  by  the  Gauls.  This  is  the  inter- 
pretation  of  Dionysius'  words,  as  Miiller  under- 
stands them.  (Etrusker,  Vol.  I.  p.  158,  note 
78.)  Niebuhr,  however,  understands  them  dif- 
ferentiy;  and  the  language  is  not  sufflcienti^ 
precise  to  enable  us  to  oe  certain  as  to  the  wri- 
ter's meaning.  The  words  are,  Tv^^riv&v  ol  vcpl 
T^v  *l6vto¥  KdXirov  KarotKOvvrtif  ixtidiif  &*  iird  r^t 
KcXrSv  i^tKaQivTii  vdv  XP^^V*  '^^^  "^^  ahrois  'Ofi 
PpiKol  rt  Kai  Aa^vtot  koI  avx^oi  rwv  JXXwy  fiapfidpf^t 
iftcx^lpiiaav  AvsXciv  (rffv  K^/nrv).  Niebuhr  thinki 
that  this  means,  "those  Etruscans  who  then 
were  dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  but  who  in 
the  course  of  time  were  afterwards  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Gauls."  Miiller  objects  that  if  this 
were  the  meaning,  Dionysius  must  have  writ- 
ten 01  T6rt  nh  KUTotKotvrtSj  tanpov  ii  i^sXaBivrtg, 
This  would  have  been  dearer^  undoubtedly; 
but  Dionysius  does  not  write  with  the  perfect 
dearness'of  Isocratcs  or  Demosthenes,  and  the 
words  nv  xp^^v  ^^  meant  to  express  the  same 
thing  as  Miiller's  ^orspov.  But  after  all,  what 
can  oe  made  of  the  passage  under  any  interpre- 
tation ?  *'  The  Etruscans  on  the  Ionian  gulf,'* 
that  is,  on  the  Adriatic,  could  not  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  Gauls  as  early  as  the  sixty- 
fourth  Olvmpiad,  for  all  allow  that  the  Senones, 
who  expellea  the  Etruscans  from  the  coast,  en- 
tered Italy  after  all  the  other  Gauls ;  and  their 
invasion  was  so  recent,  that  Scylax  speaks  of 
the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  of  the  Umbnans  and 
Daunians,  as  still  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  even  in  his  time.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  considering  the  expedition  against 
Cuma  as  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  the  in- 
vaders from  their  own  country  by  another  ene- 
my. The  Umbrians  and  Baunians  who  took 
part  in  it  were  certainly  never  driven  out  from 
their  country  by  the  Gauls;  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  Etruscans,  who  are  named  as 
the  first  people  in  the  confederacy,  were  not  a 
band  of  fugitives  j  but  were  rather  attempting, 
in  conjunction  with  their  dependent  alhes,  to 
extend  their  dominion  still  ftirther  over  ItMy; 
for  this  was  the  period  of  their  greatest  powei; 
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effected  suddenly,  speedily,  and  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
of  Rome,  when  some  causes,  to  us  unknown,  set  the  whole  Keltic  or  Gaulish  na- ' 
tion  in  motion,  and  drove  them  southward  and  eastward  to  execute  their  ap- 
pointed work  of  devastation  and  destruction. 

Another  question  next  presents  itself.     Can  we  reco^ze  these  Gaulish  inva- 
ders of  Italy  as  belonfi:inff  to  either  of  the  existing  divisions  of  the  ^     ^ ,  ^  ,^, 
Keltic  race  ?     Were  they  Gael,  or  were  they  Kymry  ?  or  did  they  JJJ2*,i"'Sd'*'*i'* 
belong  to  some  third  divbion,  distinct  from  each  of  these,  which  ^*    "* 

has  since  utterly  perished  ?  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  the  Kelts 
and  their  language ;  but  we  seem  as  yet  unable  to  connect  our  knowledge  of  the 
existing  Keltic  races  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  them  from  the 
writers  of  antiquity. 

Diodorus'  tells  us  that-  the  Romans  included  under  one  common  name  of  Gauls 
two  great  divisions  of  people:  the  one  consisting  of  the  Keltic  ,)t„j,^,4,^,nrti«ib«. 
tribes  of  Spain,  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  north  gram  th*  gmii  ua 
of  Italy ;  the  other  embracing  those  more  remote  tribes  which 
lived  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  skirts  pf  what  he  calls  the  Hercyn- 
ian  mountains,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Scythia.  This  last  division,  he  says,  were 
the  proper  Gauls,  while  the  others  were  to  be  called  Kelts.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  Diodorus  learnt  this  distinction  from  Posidonius,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  well 
worth  noticing.  Diodorus  further  says,  that  to  these  more  remote  tribes  belonged 
the  Kimbri,  whom  some  writers  identified  with  the  old  Kimmerians ;  and  that 
these  Kimbri  were  the  people  who  took  Rome,  and  tocked  Delphi,  and  carried 
their  conquests  even  into  Asia. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  there  be  not  in  this  statement  a  show 
of  knowledge  greater  than  the  reality.  Kelts  and  Galatse  are  ^^  ^  o«id  bm 
undoubtedly  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name;  the  first  was  diffimt  fonM7tiM 
the  form  with  which  the  Greeks  were  earliest  acquainted,  at  a  ■'"■■~' 
time  when  their  knowledge  of  the  Kelts  was  confined  to  the  tribes  of  Spain  and 
Gaul.  The  great  Gaulish  migration  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  intro- 
duced the  other  and  more  correct  form  **  Galatae ;"  yet  many  writers*  continued 
to  use  the  old  orthography,  and  in  fact,  with  th^  exception  of  the  Galatians  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  other  Gauls,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  generally  called  by  the 
Greeks  according  to  their  old  form  of  the  name,  not  Galatse,  but  Keltse.  These 
names,  therefore,  would  in  themselves  rather  show  that  the  invaders  of  Italy  and 
Greece  were  the  same  people  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  £urope, 
than  establish  any  diversity  between  them. 

But  when  we  find  from  Csasar,**  that  the  Gauls  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
that  is,  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  channel  and  the  North  sea,  the  y«i  h^  diniMiiM  w 
Gauls  whom  he  calls  Belgians,  were  distinguished  both  in  language  »*»«■•»•  p^y«»«. 
and  customs  from  the  Gauls  of  the  interior ;  when  we  consider  that  these  more 
remote  Gauls  included,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  people  called  Kimbri,  and 
when  we  see  that  the  people  now  calling  themselves  Kymry,  namely,  the  Welsh, 
do  actually  differ  in  language  and  in  ciistoms  from  the  Keltic  tribes  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  the  statement  of  Diodorus  does  appear  to  contain  a  real  truth,  and 
we  begin  to  recognize  in  the  Kelts  and  Galatae  of  his  geography  two  great  di- 
visions of  the  same  race,  analogous  to  the  Gael  and  Kymry  existing  at  this  day 
in  Great  Britain. 

Yet  the  gleam  of  light  thus  gained  is  almost  instantly  overclouded.  The  Gauls 
of  the  north  of  Italy  appear,  according  to  every  testimony,"  to  have  been  the 


Diodoms,  V.  8S. 
*  AriBtotle  ascribes  to  the  Keltie  a  pecuUsrity 
in  national  mannen.  which  Diodoms  reports  of       "  De  Bello  Gallioo,  1^1. 
.the  GalAt«.    And  in  those  notices  ox  Keltic 
manners  and  character  which  occur  in  seyeral 
plaoes  of  his  works,  he  must  have  been  speak-    9ayoft6ovrat 
tng  of  the  Kelts  of  Pannonia  and  Thrace,  that 


is^  of  the  Galat89  of  Diodoms.  and  not  of  the  ra- 
mote  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 

"  De  BeUo  Gallioo,  1. 1. 

^  Polybios,  II.  15.  Tpay<niX»«e!  vc  ^J^r  »i  tU 
rj^r  nH  yiwow  4XXd  ii^  r^v  ro9  rtfvov  dia^of^y  wf' 
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boi  faToiT«i  iB  ameh  8^1X16  people  With  the  Gauls  of  the  centre  of  France,  or  in  the  Ian- 
*""*^'''*  gu^®  o^  Diodorus,  with  the  Keltae.    The  names  of  their  tribes,  the 

8enones,"  Lingones,  Insubres,  Cenomani,  can  be  connected  at  once  with  particu- 
lar districts  of  Keltic  Gaul,  which  bore,  it  may  almost  be  said  which  bear  to  this 
day,  the  same  names,  and  from  which  their  origin  is  distinctly  traced.  We  find 
among  them  no  traces  of  Belgian  or  Kimbrian  names,  or  of  their  having  come 
from  the  shores  of  the  Northern  ocean,"  or  the  Hercynian  mountains.  How  then 
can  it  be  said  that  the  invaders  of  central  Italy  were  not  Keltae,  but  Galatse ;  not 
Gael,  but  Kymry  ? 

It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that'^  the  Boii,  Lingones,  and  Senones,  the 
«.  «  .  V  .  .^  tribes  which  were  the  last  to  enter  Italy,  and  which  crossed  the 
n^j  euw  from  luiuc  Alps,  not  by  the  passes  to  the  west  of  Tunn,  but  by  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  were  of  a  dififerent  race  from  the  earlier  invaders,  and 
that  while  those  were  Gael,  these  who  came  last  were  Kymry.  But  the  Roman 
writers,' and  Polybius,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  ac- 
knowledged  n9  such  diversity.  And  though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  country 
of  the  Boii,  yet  the  Lingones  and  Senones  both  fall  within  the  limits  assigned  by 
Caesar  .to  Keltic  Gaul,  as  distinguished  from  the  country  of  the  Belgse  or  Kymry. 

If,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Appian, 
Bat  poMiMy  tii«  Kin-  that  thc  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece  were  Kimbn,  it  may  be  very 
b!!;«*tekm^'iB'S«  possible  that  there  was  a  more  general  movement  among  the 
uin-u«witrai,m.  t^gjtjg  tribes  in  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  than  the  Greek  or 
Roman  writers  were  aware  of.  The  Kymry,  breaking  in  upon  the  Gael  from  the 
east  and  north,  may  have  persuaded  or  forced  some  of  their  tribes  to  join  them 
in  their  march  southwards ;  the  two  nations  may  have  poured  into  Italy  together, 
and  while  the  Gaelic  tribes  settled  themselves  on  the  Po  or  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  mass  of  the  Kymrians  may  have  pressed  forward  round  the  head  of 
the  ^ulf,  and  so  penetrated  into  Pannonia  and  Thrace.  No*  could  we  deny  the 
possibility  of  some  Kymrians  having,  remained  in  Italy  with  the  Gael ;  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  name  of  Brennus^*  was  really  borne  by  the  leader  of  the  attack 
on  Rome,  and  that  this  word  is  no  other  than  the  Kymrian  "  Brenhin,"^^  which 
signifies  king  or  leader,  then  we,  must  conclude  that  although  the  mass  of  the 
invaders  were  Gael,  yet  that  not  only  were  there  Kymrians  joined  with  them, 
but  that  a  Kymrian  chief  commanded  the  whole  expedition.  This  may  have  been 
BO,  but  I  can  hardly  think  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  require  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  so. 

Again,  though  I  have  called  the  Gauls  of  north  Italy  Gael,  and  have  sup- 

posed  that  those  who  passed  on  to  Illyricum  and  Thrace  may  have 

lb*  ia£gw«**°<if  th!  been  Kymry,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  that  in  the  language 

itaiywith  aayuiatiiig  of  thc  formcr  we  sn^uld  have  recognized  the  exact  Erse  and  Gaelic 

*^  of  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  in  that  of  the  latter  the 

"  The  Senones  came  from  the  neighborhood  mentioned  the  attack  on  Rome,  aa  we  know, 

of  Sena  on  the  Yonne,  the  Lingonea  from  that  bat  not  with  ita  details ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 

of  Langres :  the  Insubres  came  fW>m  a  district  they  should  have  c^ven  the  name  of  the  Qaulish 

in  the  country  of  the  iEdui,  between  the  Loire  leaaer.    In  fact,  Diodorus,  whose  narrative,  as 

and  Saone :  and  the  Cenomani  from  the  neigh-  Niebuhr  supposes,  is  copied  from  Fabius,  doea 

borhood  or  Le  Mans.  not  give  it  at  oil.    It  is  very  likely  that  the  name 

"  The  escpression  in  Livy  already  referred  to,  of  Brennus  waa  borrowed  from  the  story  of  the 
**  that  the  Gauls  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Gaulish  attack  on  Delphi,  as  so  many  of  the  em- 
ocean,^*  must  not  be  alleged  here,  inasmuch  as  bellishments  of  the  Boman  history  have  been 
the  ocean  is  there  uaed  merely  in  opposition  to  taken  from  the  famous  stories  of  the  history  ot 
the  Mediterranean,  and  may  quite  as  well  be  Greece. 

understood  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  as  of  the  Ger-  *•  Dr.  Pritchard,  whose  authority  in  such 

man  Ocean  or  the  Baltic.  questions  is  of  the  highest  order,  believes  that 

**  By  Thierry  in  his  Histoire  des  Gaulois,  Vol.  Brennus  is  not  the  Welsh  "  Brenhin,"  but  ra- 

I.  p.  44,  &c.  ther  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  occurs  in 

^  It  must  be  remembered  always  that  Fabius,  Welsh  history.    I  know  not  whether  this  name, 

the  oldest  Boman  historian,  wrote  about  two  ever  previuled  amongst  the  Irish  or  the  Gael  of 

hundred  years  after  the  Gaulish  invaaion,  and  Scotland. 
boiTowed  hugely  from  the  Greek  writers.  They 
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exact  form  of  the  modem  Welsh.  The  Keltic  languages,  which  still  eiist  in  these 
islands,  are  in  all  likelihood  the  solitary  survivors  out  of  the  multitude  of  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  once  spoken  by  the  various  branches  of  the  great  Keltic  fam- 
uy,  from  the  Atkwtic  to  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  British  isles.  Length  of  time  and  remoteness  of 
place  introduce  wonderful  changes  in  a  language ;  so  that  no  one  could  expect  to 
find  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  Keltic  spoken  in  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Christian  sera,  by  the  Gauls  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  actual  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  We  may,  therefore,  find 
names  of  places  and  persons''  among  the  ancient  Grauls,  which  no  Keltic  langiuige 
in  its  preseht  state  will  enable  us  to  interpret.  Much  more  may  it  be  impossilne 
to  trace  such  words  in  the  written  Vi^lsh,  or  Erse,  or  Gaelic  ;  although  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  various  spoken  dialects  in  the  several  parts  of  Ireland  or 
Wales  might  even  now  enable  us  to  discover  them.  There  are  many  German 
words'*  lost  in  our  written  English,  which  either  exbt  m  the  names  of  places  or 
in  some  of  our  provincial  dialects ;  and  doubtless  the  converse  of  this  might  be 
observed  by  any  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  spoken  dialects  of  Germany.  For 
the  language  of  the  civilized  nation  was  once  no  more  than  the  dialect  of  some 
particular  tribe,  till  some  intellectual  or  political  superiority  of  those  who  spoke 
It,  caused  it  to  be  adopted  in  writing  in  preference  to  its  sister  dialects,  and  thus 
niade  its  peculiarities  from  henceform  the  common  rule.  Now,  it  may  well  hap- 
pen in  two  nations  speaking  a  common  language,  that  the  dialects'*  which  shall 


"_  Dr.  Pritchard  tells  me  that  he  cannot  trace 
the  terminatlona  magas,  briga,  and  briva,  in 
any  of  the  existing  Eeltio  languages.  Although 
I  am  myself  ijpporant  of  those  languages,  yet  I 
can  see  that  Thierrv^s  pretended  expanations 
of  Keltic  names  of  plaoes  are  often  qmte  extrav- 
agant. Bodencns,  according  to  Polybius,  was 
the  name  given  by  the  people  of  the  country  to 
the  river  Po  TPolyb.  II.  16) ;  and  this  word,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  III.  16,  signifies 
bottoimess,  "fUndo  carens."  Motrodorus  of 
Boepsis,  from  whom  Pliny  borrowed  this  ao- 
ooontj  said  indeed  that  Boaencus,  or  Bodincus, 
as  it  IS  in  our  copies  of  Pliny,  was  a  Ligurian 
word ;  but  there  was  a  town,  Bodincomogus, 
which  has  evidently  a  Keltic  termination.  Can 
Bodincus,  or  Bodencus,  be  reasonably  explained 
by  the  present  Welsh  or  Irish  languages  9  Again, 
the  same  Metrodoms  derived  radus  fh>m  the 
Gaulish  Pades,  wliich,  he  said,  signified  a  pine- 
tree.  Can  this  be  traced  in  modem  Keltic  I  It 
should  be  observed,  that  in  explaining  the  names 
of  places,  and  especially  of  terminations,  it  is 
not  enough  to  pioduce  Welsh  or  Irish  words  of 
similar  sound,  and  capable  of  forming  some- 
thing of  a  significant  word ;  but  their  combina- 
tion must  be  agreeable  to  the  usa^  of  the 
language ;  and  with  regard  to  tenmnations,  it 
should  be  shown  either  that  th^y  are  common 
in  names  of  places  in  Keltic  countries  now,  or 
that  some  word  of  similar  signification  is  so 
used.  Attempts  have  been  made  within  these 
&w  years  by  welsh  and  German  antiquaries  to 
explain  the  names  of  ancient  towns  in  Italy  fl'om 
the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages :  and  in 
eiUier  case  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  find  wordft 
of  simihir  sound  both  in  Welsh  and  German, 
which  when  combined  give  a  possible  significa- 
tion. But  in  aU  these  casea  we  see  at  once  that 
of  two  diiferent  derivations  one  must  be  wrong ; 
and  it  mostiy  happens,  I  think,  that  both  are  so. 

Von  Humboldt  notices  the  terminations  of 
magus,  briga,  and  briva,  as  undoubtedly  Keltic 
The  fiiBt  and  last  of  them  do  not  occur  in  Spain ; 
•at  Briga  is  f^nentiy  met  within  the  umits 


occupied  by  the  Keltiberians.  Humboldt  refers 
to  the  termination  bria,  which  is  met  with  in 
the  geography  of  Thrace,  as  in  the  town  of  Se- 
Ivmoria  and  Mesembria.  He  thinks  that  the 
Basque  "iri"  and  "uri"  are  connected  with 
both ;  and  that  we  can  go  no  further  than  to 
say  that  there  was  an  old  root  bri  or  bro,  ex- 
pressing land,  habitation,  settiement,  with 
which  also  the  Teutonic  burg  and  the  Greek 
w4^of  may  have  been  originally  connected.  In 
the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  '*  bro^*  is  still, 
he  says,  not  only  a  cultivated  field,  but  gener- 
ally a  country  or  district ;  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Juvenal,  Sat.  VIIJ.  284,  explains  the  name  of 
AllobrogfB  as  signifying  strangers,  men  fVom 
another  land,  **qnoniam  brog[ffi  GaUi  agrum 
dicunt,  alia  autem  aliud."  Bnva  is  supposed 
to  mean  bridge ;  but  Von  Humboldt  agrees  with 
Dr.  Pritchard  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  simi- 
lar word  of  a  like  signification  known  to  exist 
in  any  of  the  surviving  Keltic  languages. 

I  find  bro^  and  brug  in  O^Brien's  Irish  Dic- 
tionary as  signifying  *' a  grand  house  or  build- 
ing, fortified  place,  a  palace  or  royal  residence." 
O^Brien  connects  it  with  briga  and  the  Thradaa 
Bria.  I  also  find  the  substantive  **  brugaide" 
in  O^Brien's  Dictionary,  as  signi^ing  **  a  hu** 
bandmen,  ploughman,  or  fiurmer." 

"  Dorf,  **^a  vifiage,"  is  a  well-known  instance ; 
a  word  which  now  exists  in  English  only  in  the 
form  of  **  thorpe,"  a  common  termination  of  the 
names  of  places  in  several  counties,  and  some- 
times a  name  by  itself.  A^n,  the  Gorman 
**  bach,"  a  stream  or  brook,  is  in  common  use 
in  the  nort^of  Kngland.  where  the  brooks  or 
streams  are  mvariably  called  becks. 

"  Many  curious  instances  of  this  might  be 

S'ven.  Horse  and  pferd  are  the  classical  £ng- 
^h  and  German  words  for  the  same  animal, 
but  horse  exists  in  German  under  the  form  ros, 
and  is  to  be  met  with  in  poetry,  and  also  some- 
times on  the  signs  of  inns,  as  if  it  were  now 
either  an  old  or  a  merclv  provincial  or  fkmiliar 
word.  And,  on  the  otner  hand,  the  English 
form  of  pferd,  which  is  pad,  has  sunk  still  low«| 
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ultimately  prevail  in  each,  shall  not  be  those  which  most  nearly  resemble  one 
another ;  and  thus,  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  history,  their  languages  shall 
present  a  far  greater  dissimilarity  than  existed  between  them  in  their  infancy. 

Thus,  as  we  follow  the  stream  of  time  backwards  towards  its  source,  it  is  nat- 
Th«  difforenc*  b«  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  diflferenccs,  not  of  dialect  only,  but  even  of  language. 
iwjm  in^2^««  should  become  less  and  less ;  so  that  what  are  now  distinct  main 
ti^*uievhlt^  wome  brauches  of  one  great  stock,  may  at  a  very  remote  period  have 
'  "**■  formed  the  as  yet  undivided  elements  of  one  common  trunk.    There 

must  have  been  a  time  when  the  Keltic*'  and  Teutonic  languages  were  parted  far 
less  widely  than  we  find  them  now ;  even  within  historical  memory,  when  the 
Keltic  and  Teutonic  tribes  were  intermixed  with  each  other,  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Germany,  and  when  they  werg  so  confounded  together  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  to  be  regard^sd  only  as  one  great  people,"  the  real 
differences  of  manners  and  language  may  have  been  much  less  than  they  became 
afterwards,  when  their  limits  were  more  distinctly  marked.  What  was  working 
in  the  wide  extent  of  central  Europe  during  so  many  centuries  of  which  no  memo- 
rial remains,  we  should  vainly  seek  to  discover.  Accident,  to  use  our  common 
language,  may  have  favored  the  growth  of  improvements  in  some  remote  tribe, 
whue  the  bulk  of  the  people,  although  nearer  to  the  sreat  centre  of  human  civil- 
ization, may  have  remained  in  utter  barbarism ;  and  thus  Caesar's  statement  may 
be  perfectly  true,  that  druidism,  of  which  we  find  no  traces  amongst  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  was  brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  Britain,  and  that  the  Gauls  in  his 
own  time  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  over  thither  as  to  the  best  and  purest 
source  of  instruction  in  its  mysteries. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  difference  between  the  Keltic  race 
phyiieai  ckaneur  of  ^^  aucicut  aud  modem  times  has  been  imduly  exaggerated.  The 
theomb.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  invariably  describe  the  Gauls"*  as  a  tall 

and  light-haired  race  in  comparison  with  their  own  countrymen ;  but  it  has  been 
maintained  that  there  must  be  some  confusion  in  these  descriptions  between  the 
Gauls  and  the  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the  Keltic  nations  now  existing  are  all  dark- 
haired.  This  statement  was  sent  to  Niebuhr  by  some  Englishman ;  and  Niebuhr, 
taking  the  fact  for  granted  on  his  correspondent's  authority,  was  naturally  much 
perplexed  by  it.  But  had  he  travelled  ever  so  rapidly  through  Wales  or  Ireland, 
or  had  he  cast  a  glance  on  any  of  those  groups  of  Irish  laborers,  who  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  sumpier  on  all  the  roads  in  England,  he  would  have  at 

and  is  merely  a  cant  or  ludicrous  word  in  our  and  genuine  specimens  of  the  pocnliaritiea  of 

present  language.  the  Gaulish  race,  and  says  that  the  Romans 

"  It  is  quite  manifest  from  Dr.  Pritchard's  called  them  Germani,  "true,"  "genuine,"  to 

excellent  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Keltic  na-  intimate  that  they  were  genuine  Gauls :  6{  iv 

tions,  that  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  yvnolovt  TaXdras  ^pd^tv  PovXifitmi.    VII.  1,  S  2, 

belong  to  one  common  familjr,  which  is  com-  p.  290. 

monly  called  the  Indo-Germanic.   This  appears       "  Diodorns  calls  them  tln^Ksts^  X$vkoI  and  rats 

not  only  from  their  containing  a  multitude  of  KSuatt  ^avQoL    V.  28.     Ammianus  Maroeltinus 

common  words,  but  from  a  surer  evidence,  the  cailB  them  "  candidi  et  rutili,"  XV.  12.    Virgil 

analogy  in  their  grammatical  forms.  speaks  of  their  "  aurea  cseaaries,"  and  "lactea 

In  order  to  jucfee  of  the  connection  between  colla,"  Ma.  VlII.  658,  9.    Strabo  says  that  the 

one  language  and  another,  something  more  is  "  Germans  diifer  a  little  from  the  Gauls  in  being 

necessary  than  the  being  merely  able  to  write  more  tall  and  more  light  haired,"  nji  vXco»av^M 

and  to  speak  those  two  languages.    Sir  W.  Be-  toS  usyiBovi  Koi  r^i  (avwrfrnn.    VII.  p.  290 ;  and 

tham.  in  his  work  called  "the  Cymry  and  the  again  he  describes  the  Britons  as  "less  li^ht 

Gael,"  gives  a  list  of  Welsh  and  Irish  pronouns,  haired  than  the  Gauls,"  IV.  p.  200.    Polybius 

to  show  that  the  Welsh  language  «has  no  con-  also  speaks  of  their  "great  stature,"  II.  15 ;  and 

nection  with  the  Irish.    Whereas  that  very  list  4ivy  mentions  their  "procera  corpora,  promis- 

frimishes  a  proof  of  their  a£Ginity  to  any  one  b8b  et  rutilatee  comse,"  aXXVIII.  17.   Now  after 

who  has  been  accustomed  to  compare  the  van-  such  multitudes  of  Gauls  had  been  brought  into 

ous  forms  assumed  by  one.and  the  same  oriffi-  the  slave  market  by  the  conquests  of  the  die* 

nal  word,  in  the  several  cognate  languages  of  tne  tator  Ca)sar,  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age, 

same  family.  even  though  they  might  never  have  crossed  the 

"  Dionysius  divides  the  country  of  the  Kelts,  Alps,  must  have  been  as  familiar  with  the  ap- 

KcAnci),  into  two  great  divisions,  which  he  calls  pearance  of  a  Gaul  as  the  West  Indians  are  with 

Gaul  and  Germany,  XIV.  2.  Fn^.  Mid.  Stra-  that  of  a  ne^o.  A  mistake  so  general  on  a  point 

bo  describes  the  Germans  as  the  most  perfect  so  obvious  is  utterly  impoesible. 
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once  perceived  that. his  perplexity  had  been  needless.  Compared  with  the  Ital- 
ians, it  would  be  certainly  true  that  the  Keltic  nations  were,  generally  speaking, 
both  light^haired  and  tall."  If  climate  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  complexion, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  remote  times,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  fairer  and  more  light-haired  than  at  present ;  while  the  roving  life,  the  plen- 
tiful food,  and  the  absence  of  all  hard  labor,  must  have  given  a  greater  develop- 
ment to  the  stature  of  the  Gaulish  warrior  who  first  broke  into  Italy  than  can  be 
looked  for  amongst  the  actual  peasantry  of  Wales  or  Ireland. 

The  Gauls  then  from  beyona  the  Alps  were  in  possession  of  the  plain  of  the 
Po,  and  had  driven  out  or  exterminated  the  Etruscans,  when  in  ^^  ^^  ^  ^ 
the  year  of  Rome  864,  they  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Apen-  ^^'""^'^  •mT^mmIc 
nines,  and  penetrated  into  central  Italy.  On  the  first  alarm  of  "^ 
this  irruption**  the  Romans  sent  three  of  their  citizens  into  Etruria  to  observe  their 
movements ;  and  these  deputies  arrived  at  Clusium  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Gauls  appeared  before  its  walls,  and  began,  after  their  usual  manner,  to  lay  waste 
the  country.  The  citizens  made  a  sally,  and  the  Roman  deputies  went  out  with 
them ;  they  engaged  with  the  Gauls,  and  one  of  the  deputies  encountered  and 
slew  a  Gaulish  chief.  Roman  patricians,  said  the  Roman  story,*'  could  not  be 
confounded  with  Etruscans ;  the  Gauls  instantly  perceived  that  there  were  some 
strangers  of  surpassing  valor  aiding  the  citizens  of  Clusium ;  they  learned  that 
these  strangers  were  Romans,  and  they  forthwith  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  de- 
mand that  the  man  who  had  thus  fought  with  them,  and  slain  one  of  their  chiefs, 
when  there  was  no  war  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,  should  be  given  up 
into  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  blood  for  blood.  The  senate  thought  that 
the  demand  of  the  strangers  was  reasonable,  and  voted  that  the  deputy  should  be 
given  over  into  their  hands ;  but  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
for  the  year,  appealed  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  being 
a  man  of  much  influence,  persuaded  them  to  annul  it.  Then  the  Gauls,  finding 
their  demand  rejected,  broke  up  in  haste  from  Clusium,  and  marched  directly 
against  Rome." 

Thus  the  very  outset  of  this  Gauhsh  invasion,  even  as  related  by  Diodonia^ 
who  gives  the  story  in  its  simplest  form,  is  disguised  by  the  na-  ^^^^^  ©f  tiw  •• 
tional  vanity  of  the  Romans.  It  is  impossible  to  rely  on  any  of  «^u  J*^  omiSL 
the  details  of  the  narrative  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us ;  **'* 
the  Romans  were  no  doubt  defeated  at  the  Alia ;  Rome  was  taken  and  burnt ; 
and  the  Capitol  ransomed ;  but  beyond  this  we  know,  properly  speaking,  nothing. 
We  know  that  falsehood  has  been  busy,  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent,  with 
the  common  story ;  exaggeration,  carelessness,  and  honest  ignorance,  have  joined 
more  excusably  in  corrupting  it.  The  history  of  great  events  can  only  be  pre- 
served by  contemporary  historians ;  and  such  were  in  this  case  utterly  wantmg. 
But  as  we  have  an  outline  of  undoubted  truth  in  the  story,  and  as  the  particulars 
which  are  given  are  exceedingly  striking  and  in  many  instances  not  improbable,  I 
shall  endeavor  at  once  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  events  of  the  Gaulbh  war 
as  may  be  clear  from  manifest  error,  and  to  preserve  also  some  of  its  most  re- 

"  I  Bhonld  not  have  ventured  to  Bpeak  so  oon-  points.    Acoording  to  LivT)  the  three  depntiet 

fldently  merely  fh>m  my  own  observation ;  but  were  all  demanded  oy  the  (f aols ;  nothing  is  said 

Dr.  Pntchard,  who  has  for  many  years  tamed  of  their  fiither  being  military  tribune,  bnt  it  if 

his  attention  to  this  question,  assures  me  that  said  that  they  themselves  were  immediately 

he  is  pcofecUy  satisfied  as  to  the  troth  of  the  elected  militaiy  tribunes  for  the  ensuinff  year, 

ihct  here  stated.    To  me  it  is  only  surprising  Diodorus  does  not  name  them ;  aooonung  to 

that  any  one  should  have  thought  of  disputing  livy  thev  were  three  brothers,  sons  of  M.Ta- 

it.  bins  Am  Dustns.    Now  no  Fabius  appears  in  the 

**  IModorns,  XIV.  118.  list  of  militaiy  tribunes  for  the  year  864,  either 

*  lavy,  V.  86.  Neo  id  dam  esse  potuit,  quam  according  to  Diodorus  or  Livy ;  and  though  the 

ante  signs  Etrusoorum  tres  nobihssimi  fortis-  list  for  865.  as  given  by  Diodorus,  is  very  oor-  • 

simique  BomansB  juventutis  pugnarent ;  tantum  rapt,  jet  tnere  are  no  traces  of  its  ever  havinff 

eminebat  peregrina  virtus.  oontamed  the  names  of  more  than  two  Fabii  m 

**  Diodorus,  IV.  118,  114.     This  story,  it  the  most 
win  be  observed,  diiferB  from  Livy's  in  several 
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markablo  details,  which  may  be  true,  and  are  at  any  rate  far  toit  famous  to  be 
omitted. 

We  know  that  the  Gauls  needed  no  espeeial  provocation  to  attack  Clusium,  or 
ThaGukidnuiMiip.  to  pchetrate  beyond  Rome  mto  the  south  of  Italy.  'Wherevei 
mroim.  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  richest  plunder,  there  was  to  them  a 

sufficient  cause  for  hostility.  But  the  cities  of  Etruria,  surroimded  by  their  mas- 
sive walls,  were  impregnable  except  by  famine ;  so  that  after  the  open  country 
had  been  once  wasted,  the  Gauls  would  naturally  carry  their  arms  elsewhere. 
From  Clusium  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  would  conduct  them  directly  to  the  Tiber ; 
that  river,  so  far  from  its  mouth,  would  be  easily  fordable ;  and  then  all  the  plain 
of  Latium  lay  open  to  their  attack.  The  season  was  now  the  middle  of  summer ; 
the  new  military  tribunes,  who  at  this  period  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July, 
had  just  been  elected ;  and  expecting  the  Gauls  to  advance  upon  Rome,  and 
supposing  that  they  would  approach  by  the  right  bank*^  of  the  Tiber,  they  sum- 
moned to  the  field  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth,  they  called  on  their 
Latin  and  Hemican"  allies  to  aid  them,  and  having  thus  collected  all  their  strength, 
they  marched  out  of  Rome  on  the  road  to  Etruria,  intending  to  receive  the  en- 
emy's attack  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yeii,  which  was  now  a  sort  of  frontier  for- 
tress of  the  Roman  territory,  and  which  might  serve  as  the  base  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  whole  army  thus  assembled  amounted,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,**  to  forty  thousand  men. 

But  the  Gauls  meantime  had  crossed  the  Tiber  into  Umbria,  and  were  moving 
Til.  cnm  th«  Tiber  *^^°ff  *^®  ^®^*  haxili  of  the  rivcr,  through  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
■jd|njwS.«ciintry3  bincs,  towards  the  plain  of  Latium.  The  Roman  writers,  who  pre- 
tend that  their  only  object  was  Rome,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  their  demand  for  satisfaction  was  rejected  they  hastened  from  Clusium 
to  attack  the  Romans,  forget  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  another  part  of  their 
story,  namely,  that  the  deputies  who  had  ^one  to  Clusium  were,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  Gauls,  elected  military  tribunes  immediately  after  the  refusal  to  give 
them  up.  For  as  the  tribunes  did  not  enter  on  their  office  till  the  first  of  July, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Alia  was  not  fought  till  the  sixteenth,  the  pretended  hasty 
march  of  the  Gauls  from  Clusium  to  Rome,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles,*** 
must  have  taken  up  more  than  a  fortnight.  But  in  all  likelihood  the  Gauls  went 
on  plundering  the  country  before  them,  without  aiming  exclusively  at  Rome : 
according  to  Diodorus,  they  had  waited  m  Etruria  before  they  began  their  march 
southwards,  long  enough  to  receive  large  reinforcements'*  from  beyond  the  Ap- 
ennines ;  and  the  provocation  given  them  by  the  Romans  was,  we  may  suppose, 
gladly  seized  as  a  pretence  for  extending  their  attacks  from  the  country  of  their 
old  enemies,  the  Etruscans,  to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  central  Italy. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  Gauls  were  already  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  advancing  by  the  Salarian  road,  which  was  the  old  communication  be- 

"  DiodoruB  states  positivclythat  the  Roman  and  did  not  serve  in  war ;  vi«at  is,  of  proletari- 

army  marched  oat  across  the  Tiber.    It  is  true  ans  and  »rarians.    According  to  IHoaoraB.  the 

that  he  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Alia  to  have  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  oonaisting  or  the 

been  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber;  but  this  bravest  soldiers,  amounted  to  24,000 :  that  is, 

confiision  arose  probably  from  his  finding  no  it  contained  the  four  regular  legions  spoken  of 

notac«  of  the  Romans  recroBsing  the  river  before  by  Dionysins,  which   amounted  together  t^ 

the  battl3.    His  first  statement  is  probable,  and  12,000  men,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  the  al- 

seems  to  me  to  explain  the  extreme  suddenness  lies.    This  would  leave  about  16,000  men  for 

with  which  the  battle  on  the  Alia  took  place.  the  raw  and  inferior  troops,  rphs  iieBe¥t9rAr«oty 

*  **TheGauls,»*  says Polybius,  "defeated the  who  in  the  battle  formed  the  right  of  the  Ro- 

Romans  and  those  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  man  army. 

field  along  with  them."    *F%$fMhv(  xal  rois  nsrH  *  Polyoius  underrates  the  distance  at  a  three 

r»6rit¥  itaparo^aftivns,  U.  18.  These  conld  have  days*  journey.    II.  25.    Strabo  calls  it  eight 

been  no  other  than  the  Latin  and  Hemican  al-  hundred  stadia.   V.  p.  226.    The  itineraries  as 

lies.  corrected  make  it  one  hundred  and  two,  and 

**  Camillus,  18.     According  to   Dionysius.  one  hundred  and  three  miles,  and  it  cannot  be 

XIU.  19,  there  were  four  legions  of  picked  ana  much  less. 

experienced  soldiers,  and  a  still  more  numerous  *'  XIII.  114.                                   # 
fnseb  of  those  who  commonly  stayed  at  home 
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tween  the  land  of  the  Sabines  and  Rome,  then  the  Romans  were  n*  lummm  take  poat 
naturally  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.  The  Tiber,  for  many  «*»^»^ 
miles  above  Rome,  is  not  fordable ;  as  there  were  no  towns  on  the  river  there 
were  probably  no  bridges,  and  boats  could  not  be  procured  at  such  short  notice 
for  the  passage  of  so  lar^  an  army.  The  Romans  therefore  were  .obliged  to  go 
round  by  Rome,  and  witnout  an  instant's  delay  march  out  by  the  Salarian  rotd, 
in  order  to  encoui^ter  the  enemy  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  city  as  possible. 
They  found  the  Gauls  already  within  twelve  miles  of  Rome ;  the  little  stream  of 
the  Alia,  or  rather  the  deep  bed  through  which  it  runs,  ofifered  something  like  a 
line  of  defence  ;**  and  accordingly  the  Romans  here  awaited  the  attack  of  their 
enemy.  Their  right  was  posted  on  some  high  ground,"  covered  m  front  by  the 
deep  bed  of  the  Alia,  and  with  a  hilly  and  wooded  country  protecting  its  flank ; 
while  the  left,  consisting  of  the  regular  legions,  filled  up  the  interval  of  level 
ground  between  the  hiUs  and  the  Tiber,  and  its  extreme  flank  was  covered  by 
the  river. 

There  seems  in  all  these  dispositions  nothing  of  overweening  rashness  or  of 
folly ;  it  is  doubtful  what  was  really  the  disproportion  of  numbers  Battteorth.  aii.. 
between  the  two  armies ;  if  the  GatQs  had  but  recently  been  rein- 
forced, the  Roman  generab  may  have  supposed  the  enemy's  numbers  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  they  were  at  Clusium ;  and  to  fight  was  unavoidable,  if 
they  wished  to  save  their  country  from  devastation.  But  the  Gaulish  leader 
showed  more  than  a  barbarian's  ability.  With  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  he  as- 
aiuled  the  right  of  the  Roman  position :  the  soldiers  of  the  poorer  classeg,  unused 
to  war,  and  untrained  in  the  management  of  their  arms,  were  appalled  by  the 
-yells,  and  borne  down  by  the  strength  of  their  enemies ;  and  their  wooden  shields 
were  but  a  poor  defence  against  the  fearful  strokes  of  the  Keltic  broadsword. 
The  right  of  the  Romans  was  broken  and  chased  from  its  ground ;  the  course  of 
the  river  had  obliged  the  left  of  the  army  to  be  thrown  back  behind  the  right,  so 
that  the  fugitives  in  their  flight  disordered  the  ranks  of  the  regular  legions ;  and 
the  Gauls  pursuing  their  advantage,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  totally  routed. 
The  vanquished  fled  in  different  Erections ;  those  on  the  left**  plunged  into  the 
Tiber,  in  the  hope  of  swimming  across  it  and  escaping  to  Veil ;  but  the  Gauls 
slaughtered  them  in  heaps  on  the  banks,  and  overwnelmed  them  with  their  jave- 
lins m  the  river,  so  th&t  a  large  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Roman  people  was  here 
destroyed.  The  fugitives  on  the  right  fled  towards  Rome ;  some  took  refuge  in 
a  thick  wood"  near  the  road,  and  there  lay  hid  till  nightfall ;  the  rest  ran  with- 
out stopping  to  the  city,  and  brought  the  tidmgs  of  the  calamity. 

The  Gauls  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives  far :  we  hear  as  yet  nothing  of  that 
cavali^  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  famous ;  probably  be-  ^^  ^^^        ^ 
cause  they  had  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  Italy  to  have  supplied  j^  i^n^JTiA  ai 
themselves  with  the  horses  of  that  country;  and  the  breed  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  like  that  of  Britain,  was  too  small  to  be  used  except  for  the 

^  It  IB  well  known  that  to  identiiy  the  famons  cigliana  Veoohk  is  placed  about  two  miles  nearer 

Alia  with  any  existing  stream  is  one  of  the  hard-  to  Borne.    Both  descriptions  are  given  in  such 

est  problems  of  Boman  topomphv.   Virgil  and  detail  that  this  diversity  is  rather  perplexing. 
Livy  agree  in  pladxig  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the        *  Livy,  V.  -88.    Biodorus,  XIV.  114. 
T^ber;  and  LivT*s  description  seems  as  precise        ••  Livy,  V.  88.    Diodorus,  XIV.  114, 115. 
ais  possible,  for  he  says  that  the  armies  met,  *^ad       "  Festns  in  "  Lncaria."    The  wood,  aocord- 

nndecimam  lapidem,  qua  flumen  Alia  Crnsta-  ing  to  this  statement,  was  between  the  Salarian 

minis  montibos  prsialto  defluens  alveo  baud  road  and  the  Tiber.    This  shows  that  8ir  W. 

multnm  infra  viam  Hberino  amni  misoetor."  Gell  has  rightiy  marked  the  old  Salarian  road 

V.  S7.    And  Westphal  aooordinglv  says  that  on  his  map,  where  he  makes  it  turn  to  the  right 

c<  Bomething  loss  then  eleven  miles  from  Bome.  over  the  hms  away  fk-om  the  Tiber,  about  two 

there  is  a  small  brook  with  high  banks,*'  ana  miles  beyond  Caatel  Oiubileo.    Had  the  road 

that  ^*  on  the  right  of  the  road  at  this  spot  you  followed  the  low  grounds  near  the  river,  there 

4ee  the  village  of  Marcigliana  Veochia."  p.  127.  could  soarcely  have  been  a  wood  between  it  and 

Bat  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with  Sir  W.  Geli'a  the  Tiber,  for  the  ground  must  have  been  then 

map,  or  with  his  description  in  his  article  on  the  as  now,  nothing  but  a  great  ezpcmse  of  meadows. 
Aba  in  his  topography  of  Bome ;  for  there  Mar- 
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drawing  of  their  war-chariots.  Besides,  they  were  themselves  wearied  with  their 
march,  and  with  their  exertions  in  the  battle ;  and  it  was  of  importance**  to  each 
man  to  collect  and  exhibit  his  trophies,  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  he  had 
Elain ;  for  these  were  the  proof  that  the  warrior  had  done  his  duty  in  the  battle, 
and  was  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  spoil :  these  .were  to  be  carried  home,  and 
preserved  to  after  ages  in  his  family,  as  a  memorial  of  his  valor.  Thus,  accord- 
,  ing  to  the  account  of  Diodorus,  the  Gauls  passed  the  night  after  their  victory  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

But  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to  defend  their  city ;  as  the  flower  of  the 
ThaRonuuumoiT.  to  citlzeus  of  thc  military  age,  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  had 
d«iiiiidth«GapitoL  retreated  to  Veii.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
were  not  sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  eflecting  what  they  had  before  at- 
tempted m  vain,  and  wished  to  remain  at  Veii  as  their  future  .country.  Of  the 
remaining  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the  greater  part  dispersed,  as  the  Athenians  had 
done  before  the  approach  of  Xerxes  f  they  took  refuge  with  their  families,  and 
such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  remove,  in  many  of  the  neighboring  cities. 
But  it  was  resolved,  as  at  Athens,  to  maintain  the  citadel,**  for  this,  as  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  was  in  a  manner  ihe  sanctuary  of  the  nation :  it  was 
the  spot  in  which  the  temples  of  the  nation's  peculiar  gods  were  built ;  and  to 
this  every  feeling  of  patriotism,  whether  human  merely  or  religious,  was  closely 
connected.  This  was  the  home  of  the  true  god?  of  Rome,  and  the  citadel  of  the 
true  Roman  people,  before  the  stranger  commons,  with  their  new  gods,  had  pre- 
tended tp  claim  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  many  a  patrician,  indignant  at 
the  retreat  of  the  legions  to  Veii,  and  regarding  this  desertion  as  another  proof 
that  the  commons  were  no  genuine  sons  of  Rome,  retired  into  the  Capitol  with  a 
resolution  never  to  abandon  that  country  and  those  gods,  which  he  felt  and  might 
justly  claim  to  be  indeed  his  own. 

But  the  citadel  might  be  taken ;  the  genuine  Romans  who  defended  it  might 
be  massacred ;  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  powera  of  Rome, 
wjiAreteTMi'iK  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  of  the  Capitol,  might  be  profaned  and 
^  ^  '  destroyed.  Still  there  had  been  a  time  when  other  gods  had  pos- 
sessed the  Capitol,  and  yet  even  then  there  was  Rome,  and  there  were  Romans. 
Other  powers  and  other  rites  were  the  pledge  of  Rome's  existence,  and  if  they 
failed,'  she  must  be  lost  forever.  The  fiamen  of  Quirinus,'*  the  dei6ed  founder  of 
the  city,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  watched  the  eternal  fire,  the  type  and  as- 
surance of  its  duration,  must  remove  their  holy  things  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
enemy,  or  if  all  could  not  be  removed,  what  was  left  must  be  so  hidden  that  no 
chance  should  ever  betray  it.  Accordingly  the  Flamen  and  the  Virgins  of  Vesta 
buried  some  of  their  holy  things  in  the  ground,  in  a  spot  preserved  afterwards 
with  the  strictest  care  from  every  pollution ;  and  whatever  they  could  remove, 
they  carried  with  them  to  Agylla  or  CoBre.  They  went  on  their  way,  said  the 
story,*  on  foot ;  and  as  they  were  ascending  the  hill  Janiculum,  after  having 
crossed  the  river  and  left  the  city,  there  overtook  them  on  the  ascent,  a  man  of 
the  commons,  L.  Albinius  by  name,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in 
a  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety.  But  when  Lucius  saw  them,  he  bade  his  wife 
and  children  to  alight,  and  he  put  into  the  carriage  in  their  room  the  holy  vir- 
gins and  their  eternal  fire ;  "  For  it  were  a  shame,"  said  he,  *'  that  I  and  mine 
should  be  drawn  in  a  carriage,  while  the  Virgins  of  Vesta  with  their  holy  things 
were  going  on  foot."     So  he  conveyed  them  safe  in  the  carriage  to  Caere. 

"  Diodorus,  XIV.  116.    V.  2d.    Stnibo,  IV.  the  heads  of  their  enemies  resemble  what  is  p»- 

p.  197.    The  practice  of  catting^  off  the  heads  of  Uted  of  the  Gaols,  I  have  ventured  to  transfer 

their  enemies,  and  of  preserving  them  in  their  to  the  latter  people  this  custom  also, 

houses,  is  ascribed  directly  to  the  Gauls.    The  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  115.    Livy,  V.  40. 

presenting  them  to  the  general,  as  a  title  to  a  "  Diodorus.  XIV.  115.    liyy,  V.  89.    Floms 

share  of  the  spoil,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  says  that  the  rorce  which  garrisoned  the  Capitol 

aa  a  Scythian  custom  (IV.  64) ;  but  as  in  other  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men,  1. 18. 

respects  the  Scythian  customs  with  regard  to  •  livy,  V.  40.                   **  Iivy»  V.  40. 
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•Meantime  the  Gauls,  it  is  said,  hesitated  for  one  whole  day^*  to  attack  the  city, 
suspecting  that  the  apparent  ahsence  of  all  preparations  for  de-  TiieG«iiiMitoriiom« 
fence  was  but  a  snare  to  entice  them  to  venture  on  an  assault  rashly. 
Thus  the  Romans  gained  a  respite  which  was  most  needful  to  them ;  and  when, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
enemy  did  force  the  gates  and  enter  the  city,  the  mass  of  the  population  had  al- 
ready escaped,  and  the  Capitoline  Hill  was,  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
provisioned  and  garrisoned.  When  the  Gauls  entered,  their  chiefs  it  appears 
established  themselves  on  some  of  the  houses  on  the  Palatine  Hill,^  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  Capitol ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  city  the  work  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion raged  freely. 

The  mass  of  the  commons  had  fled  from  Rome  with  their  wives  and  children, 
or  having  escaped  from  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  refuge  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
at  Veii.  The  flower  of  the  patricians,  and  of  the  citizens  of  the  l2;Jf*S5*SIiito? 
richer  classes  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  had  retired  into  the  Capitol,  **' 
to  defend  to  the  last  that  sanctuarv  of  their  country's  gods.  The  flamen  of  Qui- 
rinus  and  the. Vestal  Virgins  had  departed  with  the  sacred  things  committed  to 
their  charge  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  But  there  were  other  ministers  of  the 
gods,^  whom  their  duty  did  not  compel  to  leave  Rome,  whom  their  age  rendered 
unable  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Capitol,  and  who  could  not  endure  to  be  a 
burden  upon  those  whose  strength  allowed  them  to  defend  it.  '^hey  would  not 
live  the  few  remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  a  foreign  city,  but  as  they  could  not 
serve  their  country  by  their  deeds,  they  wished  at  least  to  serve  it  by  their  deaths. 
So  they,  and  others  of  the  old  patricians  who  had  filled  the  highest  ofiices^  in 
the  commonwealth,  met  together ;  and  M.  Fabius,  the  chief  pontifex,  recited  a 
solemn  form  of  words,  which  they  each  repeated  after  him,  devoting  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  to  the  earth,  the  common  grave  of  all  Uving,  themselves  and  the 
army  of  the  Gauls  together  with  themselves,  for  the  welfare  and  deliverance  of 
the  people  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Quirites.^  Then,  as  men  devoted  to  death, 
they  arrayed  themselves  in  their  most  solemn  dress ;  they  who  had  held  curule 
oflSces,  in  then:  robes  of  white  with  the  broad  scarlet  border  ;**  they  who  had  won 

^  Diodoras  makes  them  hesitate   for  two  death  for  his  country,  intended  to  offer  himself 

whole  days,  and  thus  to  enter  the  city  on  the  to  the  powers  of  death,  us  a  willing^  victim  on 

fourth  day  after  the  battle,  according  to  the  an-  the  part  of  his  own  countrymen,  that  jthe  other 

<nent  manner  of  reckoning.    The  canse  of  the  victims  required  by  fate  might  be  taken  A'om 

delay  may  indeed  be  a  httle  misrepresented :  the  armjr  of  the  enemy.    To  have  prayed  for 

alter  so  great  a  victory,  the  conquerors  indulged  victory  simply,  without  any  sacrifice  on  the  part 

themselves  for  one  wnole  day,  as  we  can  readily  of  the  conquerors,  was  a  tempting  of  Nemesis ; 

suppose,  in  excess,  and  in  plundering  all  the  but  if  the  sacrifice  was  first  offered,  then  the 

surrounding  country ;  and  if  their  leader  had  wrath  of  Nemesis  would  be  turned  a^inst  the 

pushed  on  to  Borne,  vet  the  force  which  he  enemy,  that  they  too  might  have  their  portion 

oonld  induce  to  follow  nim  might  be  so  small,  of  evil.    The  devoted  offered  hiraselr  **  diis 

as  to  make  him  alhud  to  commence  an  attack  manibus  tellurique.'*    livy,  VIII.  9.    Strictly, 

upon  so  large  a  city.    But  it  seems  certain  that  the  dii  manes  were  the  spirits  of  a  man's  own 

the  delay  was  of  one  day  only,  and  not  of  two.  ancestors,  but  they  are  addressed  here  as  rep- 

Polybius  savs  that  the  Gauls  took  Some  three  resentatives  of  the  powers  of  death  generally. 

days  after  tFie  battle  -.  that  is.  after  the  interval  Tell  us  is  of  course  the  notion  of  the  grave, 

of  one  whole  day.    K.  18.    And  the  statement  ^  The  toga  pratexta,  or  bordered  toga.    The 

of  Verrius  Flaccus,  preserved  by  Gellius,  V.  17,  toga,  it  is  well  known,  was  rather  a  shawl  than 

snd  which  has  all  the  precision  of  a  quotation  a  robe,  but  the  word  shawl  would  suit  so  ill 

from  some  ofilcial  record,  says,  "post  oiem  ter-  with  our  associations  of  ancient  Home,  that  it 

tinm  ejus  diei  urbem  captam  esse."  would  not  be  worth  while  to  introduce  it.    The 

*■  Diodorus,  XIV.  116.  triumphal  toga,  toga  picta,  was  like  a  rich  In- 

^  0<  rwir  iXXv¥  6tA¥  It^ttSj  is  Plutarch^s  ex-  dian  snawl  worked  with  figures  of  various  col- 

pression,  after  mentioning  the  departure  of  the  ors ;  it  was  thrown  over  the  tunica  palmata,  the 

vestal  Virgins.    Camillus,  21.  coat  or  f^ock  worked  with  figures  of  palm 

^  Qui  curules  gesserant  magistratus.    Livy,  branches,  probably  in  gold.    The  sella  curulis 

V.  41.  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the  seat  or  body  of 

^  Plutarch,  Camillus,  21.   Livy  mentions  this  the  chariot,  3/^fos,  and  when  used  by  the  ou- 

account,  though  he  does  not  expressly  adopt  it.  rule  magistrates  at  their  tribunals,  implied  that 

V.  41.    I  have  borrowed  the  '*  carmen  devotio-  they  shared  in  the  imperium   or   sovereign 

nis,"  the  form  in  which  the  old  men  devoted  power  held  of  old  by  the  kings,  one  mark  of 

themselves,  ftom  the  story  of  Dedus  in  the  which  was  the  being  Some  in  a  chariot  instead 

great  Latin  war.    He  who  devoted  hunself  to  of  walking  on  foot. 
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triomphs,  in  their  robes  of  triumph  overlaid  with  embroidery  of  many  colon 
and  with  palm  branches  of  gold,  and  took  their  seats  each  on  his  ivory  chair  of 
magistracy  in  the  gatewa)r  of  his  house.  When  the  Gauls  eaw  these  aged  men 
in  this  array  of  majesty,  sitting  motionless  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  sack  of 
the  city,  they  at  first  looked  upon  them  as  more  than  human,^^  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  drew  near  to  M.  Papirius,  and  be^an  to  stroke  reverently  his  long  white 
beard.  Papirius,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  gods,  could  not  endure  the  touch  of 
profane  barbarian  hands,  and  struck  the  Gaul  over  the  head  with  his  ivory  scep- 
tre. Instantly  the  spell  of  reverence  was  broken,  and  rage  and  the  thirst  of 
blood  succeeded  to  it.  The  Gaul  cut  down  the  old  Papirius  with  his  sword ;  bis 
comrades  were  kindled  at  the  sight,  and  all  the  old  men,  according  to  their  tow, 
were  offered  up  as  victims  to  the  powers  of  death. 

The  enemy  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  Capitol.  But  the  appearance  of 
!iioek>d«  of  ih»  ckpi-  the  Capitoline  Hill  in  the  fourth  centuiy  of  Rome  can  ill  be  judged 
***'  of  by  that  view  which  travellers  obtain  of  its  present  condition. 

The  rock,  which  is  now  so  concealed  by  the  houses  built  up  against  it,  or  by 
artificial  slopings  of  the  ground,  as  to  be  only  visible  in  a  few  places,  formed  at 
that  time  a  natural  defence  of  precipitous  cliff  all  round  the  hill ;  and  there  was 
one  only  access  to  the  summit  from  below,  the  clivus  or  ascent  to  the  Capitol. 
Sy  this  single  approach  the  Gauls  tried  to  storm  the  citadel,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss  ;^  and  after  this  attempt  they  contented  themselves  witk  block- 
ading the  hill,  and  extending  their  devastations  over  the  neighboring  country  of 
Latium.  It  is  even  said  that  they  penetrated  into  the  south  of  Italy ;  and  a 
Gaulish  army  is  reported  to  have  reached  Apulia,*  whilst  a  portion  of  their  force 
was  still  engaged  in  blockading  the  Roman  garrison  in  the  Capitol. 

Meantime,  the  Romans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Veii  had  recovered  from  their 
IT  M  MMoit  «  oi*  ^^^  panic,  and  were  daily  becoming^  more  and  more  reorganized. 
^A^^ab»dlj iL  It  was  desirable  that  a  communication  should  be  opened  between 
them  and  the  garrison  of  the  Capitol ;  and  &  young  man  named 
Pontius  Cominius"  undertook  the  adventure.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  from  Veii, 
swam  down  the  Tiber,  climbed  up  the  cliff  into  the  Capitol,  explained  to  the  gar- 
rison the  state  of  things  at  Veii,  and  returned  by  the  same  way  unhurt.  But 
when  the  morning  came,  the  Gauls  observed  marks  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  which 
told  them  that  some  one  had  made  his  way  there,  either  up  or  down ;  and  the 
soil  had  in  places  been  freshly  trodden  away,  and  the  bushes  which  grew  here 
and  there  on  the  face  of  the  ascent  had  been  crushed  or  torn  from  their  hold,  as 
if  by  some  one  treading  on  them  or  clinging  to  them  for  support.  So,  being  thus 
made  aware  that  the  cliff  was  not  impracticable,  they  proceeded  by  night  to  scale 
it.  The  spot  being  supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  was  not  guarded ;  the  top  of  the 
rock  was  not  even  defended  by  a  wall.  In  silence  and  in  darkness  the  Gauls 
made  their  way  up  the  cliff;  no  sentinel  perceived  them ;  even  the  watch- dogs, 
said  the  story,*'  heard  them  not,  and  gave  no  alarm.  But  on  the  part  of  the  hill 
by  which  the  enemy  were  ascending,  stood  the  temple  of  the  three  guardian  gods 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  Rome,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva ;  and  in  this  precinct 
there  were  certain  geese  kept,  which  were  sacred  to  Juno ;  and  even  amidst  their 
distress  for  food,  the  Romans,  said  the  old  story,  had  spared  the  birds  which  were 
protected  by  the  goddess.  So  now  in  the  hour  of  danger,  the  geese  heard  the 
sound  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to  cry  in  their  fear,  and  to  flap  their  wings ;  and 
M.  Manlius,  whose  house  was  in  the  Capitol  hard  by  the  temple,  was  aroused  by 
them ;  and  he  sprang  up  and  seized  sword  and  shield,  and  called  to  his  jcomrades, 

♦^  Primo  ut  deos  venerati  deinde  ut  homines  war  with  the  Greeks  of  southern  Italy.    He  cn- 

•  deapicati  interfecere.    Aactor  de  viris  illustr.  listed  some  of  them,  and  these  were  perl^ps 

in  &railio.  the  very  Gauls  whom  he  afterwards  sent  into 

*  livy,  V.  48.  Greece  to  aid  the  Lacedamonians  against  fp^* 

«•  Diodorus,  XIV.  117.     It  was  apparently  minondas.    Justin.  XX.  6. 

this  portion  or  the  Gauls  which  oflfered  its  serv-  ■•  Diodorus,  XlV.  116. 

ices  to  Diouysius  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  *'  livy,  V.  47.    Diodorus,  XIV.  116. 
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and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  And  behold  a  Gaul  had  just  reached  the  sum- 
mit, when  Marcus  rushed  upon  him  and  dashed  the  rim  of  his  shield  into  his 
face,  and  tumbled  him  down  the  rock.  The  Gaul,  as  he  fell,  bore  down  those 
who  were  mounting  behind  him ;  and  the  rest  were  dismayed,  and  dropped  their 
arms  to  cling  more  closely  to  the  rock,  and  so  the  Romans,  who  had  been  roused 
by  the  call  of  Marcus,  slaughtered  them  easily,  and  the  Capitol  was  saved.  Then 
all  so  honored  the  brave  deed  of  Marcus  Manlius,  that  each  man  gave  him  from 
his  own  scanty  store  one  day's  allowance  of  food,  namely,  half  a  pound  of  com, 
and  a  measure  containing  five  ounces  in  weight  of  wine."  Historically  true  in  the 
substance,  these  stories  are  yet,  in  their  details,  so  romantic,  that  I  insensibly,  in 
relating  them,  fall  into  the  tone  of  the  poetical  legends. 

Six  months,"  accordbg  to  some  accounts,  seven  or  even  eight  months,"  accord- 
ing to  others,  did  the  Gams  continue  to  blockade  the  Capitol.  The  naOMbivMiMSMB 
sickness  of  a  Roman  autumn  did  not,  we  are  told,  shake  them  from  itSH^mtZSl^  ^ 
their  purpose ;  the  plunder  which  might  be  gained  in  other  yet  **»<^«*^ 
unwasted  districts  of  Italy,  did  not  tempt  them  to  abandon  it.  But  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  barbarians  could  have  shown  such  perseverance,  or  that  in  one 
day  of  preparation,  provisions  could  have  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  hold  out  even  for  aismall  garrison,  during  a  siege  of  six  or  eight 
months  ?"  Thus  much,  however,  may  safely  be  believed,  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Capitol  was  at  last  reduced  to  extremity  ;"  they  offered  to  ransom  themselves 
by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  Gauls  were  disposed,  it  is  said,'' 
to  accept  the  offer,  because  they  heard  that  the  Venetianff,  that  nation  of  Illyrian 
blood  who  dwelt  around  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  had  made  an 
inroad  into  their  own  country  beyond  the  Apennmes.  They  consented,  therefore, 
to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Romans;  and  a  thousand  poundsV weight  of  gold 
were  to  be  collected  from  the  offerings  in  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  from  the 
treasures  which  had  been  carried  into  the  Capitol  before  the  siege  from  every 
part  of  Rome,  that  for  this  ransom  the  blockade  might  be  raised.  Even  in  ac- 
cepting these  terms,  the  Gaulish  leader  felt  that  he  was  admitting  to  mercy  ene- 
nues  whom  he  had  wholly  in  his  power.  His  weights,  said  the  Roman  story," 
were  unfair ;  the  Roman  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  Q.  Sulpicius,  complained  of  the 
fraud,  but  the  Gaul  threw  his  heavy  broadsword  into  the  scale ;  and  when  the 
tribune  again  asked  what  he  meant,  he  replied  in  words  which  may  be  best  repre* 
sented  by  an  analogous  English  proverb,  "  It  means  that  the  weakest  must  go 
to  the  wall."" 

Thus,  according  to  the  true  version  of  this  famous  event,  the  Gauls  returned 
from  their  inroad  into  Italy  loaded  with  spoil  and  crowned  with  oofnniioMofifc«in« 
glory.  'Til  at  as  soon  as  they  were  known  to  be  retreatmg,  the  pa-  5«:ljJJJ-  "««^  •* 
^ons  whom  they  had  overrun  should  have  recovered  their  courage, 
and  have  taken  every  opportunity  to  assail  them  on  their  march  home,  is  per- 
fectly probable ;  nor  need  we  doubt  that  these  attacks  were  sometimes  success- 
ful, that  many  stragglers  were  cut  off,  and  much  plunder  retaken.  These  sto- 
ries were  exaggerated,  as  was  natural ;  and  by  degrees  the  Romans  claimed  the 
glory  of  them  for  themselves.  We  can  almost  trace  the  gradual  fabrication  of 
that  monstrous  falsehood  which  in  its  perfected  shape  so  long  retted  its  hold 
on  Roman  history.     After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  their  country- 

""  "QnartartoB  vini."     livy,  V.  57.     The  ■*  If  the  Ganls  stayed  in  Borne  for  so  lon^a 

qaartarios,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  seztariua.  time,  they  most  have  left  it  in  the  middle  of  wm- 

wuB  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  oonglos ;  aAa  ter.    Now  it  is  said  that  they  hastened  on  their 

as  the  congios  contained  ten  pounds'  weight  of  way  homewards,  because  their  own  country  waa 

water,  the  qnartarius  contained  Ave  ounces.   It  inviaded  by  the  Venetians ;  but  barbarians  would 

waa  a  little  more  than  the  half  of  the  Greek  co-  scarcely  cnoose  the  depth  of  winter  for  an  enter- 

tyle.  prise  of  this  sort. 

••  Floras,  1. 18.  "  Diodorus,  XIV.  116. 

••  Polybius.  U.  88,  and  Plutarch  in  Camill.  80,  "  Polybius,  II.  18. 

aay,  "seven/'    Servius,  Ma.  YIU,  662,  says  ■•  livy,  V.  48. 

«*  eiht "  ■•  "  Vi  viotia  esse." 
14 
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men  who  had  advanced  into  Apulia,  returned  from  their  expedition,  and  found 
the  Romans  in  too  weak  a  condition  to  do  them  any  harm ;  but  as  they  were  on 
their  march  through  the  Roman  territory,  the  people  of  Caere,  or  Agylla,  laid  an 
ambush  for  them,  and  cut  off,  it  is  said,  the  whole  party.*^  To  enhance  the  merit 
of  this  success,  the  Gauls  who  were  cut  off  were  next  made  to  be  the  same  party 
who  had  besieged  the  Capitol ;"'  and  it  was  added  that  the  people  of  Caere  recoT- 
ered  the  very  gold  whicn  had  been  paid  for  the  ransom  of  Rome.  But  the 
glory  of  such  a  trophy  could  not  be  left  to  strangers ;  the  victory  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  Camillus  who  found  the  Gauls,  a  long  time 
after  their  retreat  from  Rome,  employed  in  besieging  a  city^  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  who  defeated  them  utterly,  and  won  from  them  all  their  spoil.  Lastly, 
the  story  was  to  be  more  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  pride  ;  Rome**  was 
never  ransomed  at  all ;  Camillus  appeared  with  the  lemons  from  Veii  just  as  the 
gold  was  being  weighed  out ;  as  dictator  he  annulled  the  shameful  bargain,  drove 
the  Gauls  out  of  Rome  at  the  sword's  point,  and  the  next  day  defeated  them  so 
totally  on  their  way  home,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Gabii,  that  he 
left  not  a  single  man  alive  to  carry  to  their  countrymen  the  tidings  of  their  defeat. 
Such  a  falsification,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  any  other  people, 
justifies  the  strongest  suspicion  of  all  those  accounts  of  victories  and  triumphs 
which  appear  to  rest  in  any  degree  on  the  authority  of  the  family  memorials  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy. 

What  was  the  real  condition  of  Rome  and  the  neighboring  countries  after  this 
first  Gaulish  tempest  had  passed  away ;  how  the  second  penod  of  Roman  history 
begins  in  a  darkness  almost  as  thick  as  that  which  overhangs  the  beginnings  of 
the  first,  but  a  darkness  peopled  by  few  of  those  forms,  so  beautiful  though  so 
visionary,  which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to  the  times  of  the  kings ;  how  faintly  we 
can  trace  the  formation  of  that  great  fabric  of  dominion  and  policy  which,  when 
the  light  of  day  breaks,  we  find  well-nigh  m  its  complete  proportions,  it  will  be 
my  endeavor  to  make  appear  in  the  succeeding  portion  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

mSTOBY,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC,  FROM  THE  YEAR  865  TO  87&-ROME  AFTER 
THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  GAULS— ITS  WEAKNESS,  AND  THE  GREAT  MISERY  OF 
THE  COMMONS— POPULARITY  AND  DEATH  OF  M.  MANLIUS— WARS  WITH  THE 
NEIGHBORING  NATIONS. 


*Aht9a(tip  hi  H  KoivSv,  Iruiil  avniis  ol  fid^fia^i  i«   rifs  x^t    M\^0Vf   jicffo/il^oyrv   ci^v(  Mar 

Thuoydidss,  I.  89. 

LiVY  begins  his  history  of  the  period  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  by  con- 
Tb«  rmmb  uitary  Is  trastiu^  what  he  calls  its  greater  clearness  and  certainty  with  the 
itiiiMiof.De.ruu.i7.  obscuHty  of  the  period  which  had  preceded  it.    True  it  is,  that 

**  Diodoni^  XIV.  117.  home  till  the  first  begiDnin^  of  Bpring,  CamiUos 
*'  Strabo,  V.jp.  220.  may  then  have  obtained  some  advantages  over 
"  IModoruB,  aIV.  117.    The  name  of  the  city  these  last  in  their  retreat,  and  may  have  ob- 
is wholly  corrupt,  OhtdvKiov.  tained  a  triumph.    In  this  case  the  exaggeration 
**  Livy,  V.  49.    If  the  Gauls  who  were  be-  or  confusion  was  easy,  that  the  Gaula,  after  a 
aieging  the  Capitol  received  their  ransom,  and  stay  of  eight  months  in  Rome,  were  at  last  driven 
wiwdrew  from  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  an-  out  by  Camillns ;  the  period  of  their  stay  in 
turn,  while  others  of  their  countrymen  remained  Italv  being  mistaken  for  that  of  their  occupi^OP 
In  Italy  through  the  winter,  and  did  not  return  of  Rome. 


ramoring  t« 
Cuniilw  ptr- 
'--  |MopIa  to  n- 
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there  was  no  stibsequent  destruction  of  public  records  such  as  had  been  caused 
by  the  burning  of  the  city ;  and  although  many  invaluable  monuments  perished 
in  the  great  iire  of  the  Capitol  in  the  times  of  Sylla,  yet  these  might  have  been,  and 
in  some  instances  we  know  that  they  had  been,  previously  consulted  by  historians, 
80  that  all  knowledge  of  their  contents  was  not  lost  to  the  writers  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  Yet  still  no  period  of  Roman  history  since  the  first  institution  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  is  really  more  obscure  than  the  thirty  years  imme- 
diately following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls.  And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that' when 
there  are  no  independent  contemporary  historians,  the  mere  existence  of  public 
documents  affords  no  security  for  the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men 
and  actions.  The  documents  may  exist,  indeed,  but  they  ^ve  no  evidence :  they  are 
neglected  or  corrupted  at  pleasure  by  poets  and  panegynsts ;  and  a  fictitious  story 
gains  firm  possession  of  the  public  mind,  because  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains 
of  promulgating  the  truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  panegyrists  of 
Camillus  and  of  the  other  great  patrician  families,  finding  ready  belief  in  many 
instances  from  national  vanity,  have  bo  disguised  the  real  course  of  events,  that 
at  no  other  period  of  Roman  history  is  it  more  difficult  to  restore  it. 

The  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  were  possessed  a^ain  by  the  Ro* 
mans.  The  Flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  returned  TiitRaiiiM»«t>otH 
from  Csere ;  and  the  eternal  fire,  unextinguished  by  the  late  ca-  SSTiS*'  -  *  ^' 
lamity,  was  restored  to  its  accustomed  place  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  ^^xu 
But  the  fugitives  who  had  fled  to  Veii  from  the  rout  at  the  Alia,  ■^•**'« 
and  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  Roman  people,  were  most  unwilling  to 
leave  the  city  which  for  several  months  had  been  tneir  only  country ;  at  Veii 
tbey  had  houses  already  built,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  sorry  to  escape  from 
the  ascendency  of  the  patricians,  ana  to  settle  themselves  in  a  new  city  of  which 
tbey  would  be  the  original  citizens.'  Thus  Rome  was  threatened  anew  with  the 
dangers  of  a  secession,  with  such  a  division  of  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth 
as  must  have  insured  its  ruin ;  for  some  of  the  patricians  would,  no  doubt,  have 
removed  to  Veii,  while  others,  with  their  clients,  would  as  certainly  have  remained 
at  Rome.  At  this  period  the  name  and  ability  of  Camillus  were  most  effectual 
in  puttings  an  end  to  the  dissension,  and  in  determining  that  the  proposed  seces- 
sion to  veii  should  be  utterly  abandoned :  but  by  what  means  or  at  what  time  his 
exile  was  reversed  we  cannot  discover.  It  may  be  true,*  that  while  the  Gauls 
were  in  possession  of  Rome  he  had  encouraged  the  people  of  Ardea,  where  he 
had  become  a  citizen,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Gaulish  plundering  parties ; 
he  may  also,  in  siuh  a  time  of  necessity,  have  been  chosen  commander  by  some 
of  the  Romans  who  had  fled  from  the  city,  and  with  them  he  may  have  done  good 
service,  both  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  stragglers,  and,  perhaps,  in  hanissing  their 
rear  after  they  began  to  retreat.  And  if  after  these  exploits  he  had  led  back  his 
party  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Veii,  and  had  thus  proved  that  even  in  banishment 
his  heart  was  true  to  his  old  country,  there  b  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
received  as  joyfully  as  the  Athenians  under  similar  circumstances  received  Alci- 
biades  ;*  his  exile  would  have  been  speedily  reversed,  and  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
like  Cicero's  in  after- times,  would  have  been  celebrated  with  general  rejoicings. 
8till  more  would  this  have  been  the  case,  had  he  really  during  his  exile  repaired 
to  Veii,  and  brought  back  to  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  any  consider- 
That  is,  they  wonld  be  the  burghers  or  pa-  received.  Bnt  a  senBO  of  his  great  aervices,  and 
trictana  of  Veil,  and  around  them  a  new  plebs  of  the  necessities  of  the  commonwealth,  over- 
or  commons  would,  in  prooo88oftime,  be  formed,  powered  all  other  considerations,  and  the  peo- 
jnst  as  tbey  themselves  had  grown  up  beside  pie  didreceive  him  with  enthusiasm. — See  Aen- 
iho  patricians  of  Kome.  ophon,  Hellenic  I.  4.     How  refy-eshing  is  it, 

*  See  livy,  V.  43,  44.  after  the  vagueness  and  uncertainties  of  the  Ro- 

*  When  Alcibiades  returned  to  Athens  in  the  man  traditions  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  nor- 
25th  yearof  the  Peloponnesian  war.  after  his  sue-  r.<tive  of  a  contemporary  historian,  even  when, 
oesMB  in  the  Hellespont  and  in  Thrace,  he  had  like  Xenophon,  he  is  fkr  below  the  hi(  best 
never  been  formallj;  recalled  from  exile,  and    standard  of  excellence  I 

doubted,  at  first,  it  is  said,  how  he  should  be 
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able  poi  tion  of  the  soldiers  who  had  made  Veii  their  refuge.  Then  may  have 
followed  the  discussion  whether  these  soldiers  sl^ould  return  to  their  countrymen 
at  Veii,  or  whether  all  should  unite  once  more  at  Rome.  Then  Camillus  and  the 
patricians  opposed  to  the  secession  would  naturally  appeal  both  in  the  senate^ 
and  the  forum  to  all  the  local  attachments  and  religious  feelings  of  which  Rome 
alone  could  be  the  object ;  and  when  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  smallest 
thing  would  incline  men's  wavering  minds  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  it  may 
be  true*  that  they  received  as  an  omen  from  heaven  the  casual  words  of  a  centu- 
rion, who,  passing  through  the  comitium  with  his  century,  and  having  occasion 
to  halt  in  front  of  the  senate -house,  called  aloud  to  the  standard-bearer,  "Pitch* 
thy  standard  here,  for  this  is  the  best  place  to  stop  at." 

The  secession,  in  whatever  manner,  having  been  prevented,  and  the  mass  of 
Tiw  iwMininc  ■»».  the  commous  having  consented  to  remain  at  Rome,  although  many 
S^tyteSSMoton!  s^^l  refused  to  quit  Yeii,  the  senate  proceeded  to  reconstruct,  as 
^^^  well  as  they  could,  the  shattered  fabric  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  sites  of  the  temples^  were  retraced  as  well  as  was  possible  amidst  the  ruins, 
their  limits  were  agam  duly  fixed  by  the  augurs,  and  ceremonies  were  performed 
to  expiate  the  pollution  which  they  had  undergone  by  having  been  profaned  by 
the  barbarians.  Some  relics  which  it  was  impossible  to  replace,  were  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  preserved;  the  lituus'  or  augural  crook  of  Romulus, 
with  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  marked  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
when  in  answer  to  his  augury  the  gods  sent  him  the  famous  sign  of  the  twelve 
vultures,  was  discovered  unhurt,  so  ran  the  tradition,  under  a  heap  of  ashes.  Then 
the  day*  in  which  the  route  of  the  Alia  had  taken  place,  the  day  after  the  ides 
of  July,  or  the  16th,  according  to  our  reckoning,  was  pronounced  by  the  pon- 
tifices  to  be  a  day  of  ill-omen ;  and  no  sacrifice  could  acceptably  be  offered,  nor 
any  business  prosperously  done,  on  that  day  forever.  All"  remuninff  records 
were  sought  for ;  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  some  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings, 
and  some  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  such  as  those  with  Carthage  and  with  the 
Latins,  were  found  to  be  still  in  existence ;  and  parts  of  the  laws  were  agun 
fixed  up  in  some  place  where  they  were  accessible  to  the  people  at  large ;  but 
the  sacred  or  religious  law,  it  is  said,  was  not  made  public ;  the  pontifices  alone 
were  to  be  acquainted  with  it.  The  city  was  to  be  rebuilt  with  aJl  diligence ;  at 
present  even  the  walls  had  been  partially  broken  down,  and  the  streets  were  a 
mere  heap  of  ashes.  There  was  no  plan  to  show  their  old  direction  :  men  built 
wherever  they  found  a  spot  clear  of  rubbish,  and  the  first  houses  so  erected,  de- 
termined in  great  measure  the  position  of  the  rest.  Each  citizen,  no  doubt,  built 
upon  his  own  hill,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  quarter  or  parish,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  according  to  tne  division  of  the  city  marked  by  the  sacraria 
or  chapels  of  the  Argei.  But  within  these  limits,  the  old  distinctions  of  property 
were  not  duly  observed,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  the  ground ;  so  that 
the  city  was  built  irregularly,  and  the  direction"  of  the  cloacae  did  not  correspond 
with  that  of  the  streets.  Meanwhile  the  government  offered  to  furnish"  roofing 
materials  for  the  new  houses  at  the  public  expense :  and  Niebuhr  conjectures 
that  these  were  chiefly  obtained  by  unroofing  the  houses  of  Veil,  and  thus  ren- 
dering the  proposed  seat  of  the  secession  uninhabitable,  while  it  was  made  to 


*  See  the  speech  ascribed  to  C«millu8  in  Livj,       "  I^vy,  V.  66,  tc^a  pnblice  prnbita  est.  We 
V.  61-64.  know  from  Comehns  Nepos,  quoted  by  Pliny, 

*  The  story  is  given  by  Livy,  V.  65,  and  by  Hist.  Natar.  XVI.  10,  %  86,  that  the  houses  in 
Plutarch.  Camillus,  88.  Borne  were  roofed  -with  wood  (shingles),  down 

*  Signifer,  statue  signum  hie  manebimus  op-  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.    £ither, 
kime.  then,  tegula  is  a  general  word  in  this  passage  of 

^  Livy,  y.  60.  Livy,  signifying  roofing  materials,  whether  of 

'  Plutarch,  CamiUus,  8S.    Dionysius,  XIV.  6.  shingles  or  of  tiles :  or  if  it  mean  tiles  strictly, 

Fragm.  Mai.  we  must  suppose  that  the  people  did  not  lib* 

*  GelUns,  V.  17.    livy,  VI.  1.  the  labor  of  fetching  them  from  Veii,  and  pr^ 

*  Livy,  VI.  1.  ferred  to  use  wood,  according  to  their  fonncff 

*  livy,  V.  56.  practioo. 
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contribute  at  tne  same  time  to  the  rebiuldifig  of  Rome.  Stone  and  timber  migbi 
also  be  quarried  and  felled  by  any  man  from  any  public  Jands,  provided  he  save 
security  that  he  would  complete  his  house  within  the  year.  But  with  all  these 
aids  the  building  fell  heavily  upon  the  mass  of  the  people ;  it  was  delayed  also 
by  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies :  the  securities  given  for  completing  it  within 
the  year  would  in  many  instances  be  forfeited ;  and  hence  began  agam  the  old 
system  of  borrowing  from  the  patricians,  speedily  to  be  followed,  as  before,  by  a 
train  of  intolerable  distresses  and  oppressions. 

In  the  small  states  of  Greece  and  ancient  Italy,  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  caused 
a  sensible  diminution  of  the  population  of  free  citizens.  The  defeat  p^r  mw  tnbM  »dM, 
at  the  Alia  had  been  bloody:  many  lives  must  have  been  lost  in  *»tii.Roiii«i^opto. 
alter  skirmishes  with  the  Gauls,  and  in  their  devastations  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  many  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighboring  cities  may 
have  preferred  remaining  in  their  new  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
large  subject"  population,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  Tyrrhenian,  that  is,  of  Pelas- 
gian  origin,  in  the  recently  conquered  territories  of  Veii,  of  Capena,  and,  as  Livy 
adds,  of  Falerii.  From  these  it  was  resolved  to  make  up  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  convert  subjects,  who  would  infallibly  have  soon  revolted, 
into  citizens,  who  would  be  a  most  seasonable  accession  of  strength.  Acoord- 
iBgly,  they  were  admitted  in  a  body  to  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens  :  each 
head  of  a  family  had  his  portion  of  seven  jugera  of  land  duly  granted  to  him  in 
full  property,  and  set  with  landmarks,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  agrimensores, 
which  constituted  the  legal  freehold  tenure  of  the  Romans ;  and  to  show  the  great 
number  of  new  citizens  thus  admitted,  four  new  tribes*^  were  formed  out  of  them, 
and  they  thus  constituted  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  people  in  political 
weight,  and,  probably,  a  larger  proportion  in  point  of  actual  numbers.  The  tribes 
were  thus  increased  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 

I  have  noticed  these  measures  without  regard  to  the  exact  chronological  order 
in  which  they  are  said  to  have  occurred.  They  are  all  placed,  Tb«  Michborinf  p«»u 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  creation  of  the  four  new  tribes,  i\»2  mJirSSvot 


in  the  first  year  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls :  in  that  year  the  ■«•«■»**»' 
new  citizens  were  admitted,  and  received  their  grants  of  land :  although  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  tribes,  in  which  they  might  exercise  their  franchise  politically  by 
voting  at  the  comitia,  is  said  to  have  happened  two  years"  later.  The  magistrates 
Btill,  as  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July  ;'*  thus 
the  military  tribunes  who  had  commanded  at  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  were  still 
in  office  for  some  months  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  comitia"  for  the  election  of  their  successors,  because  of  the  sup- 
posed ill-luck  of  their  magistracy ;  they  resigned  therefore,  and  the  comitia  were 
held  by  an  interrex,  a  fact  which  of  itself  confutes  the  story  of  Camillus*  pretended 
dictatorship :  for  had  he  been  dictator  throughout  the  year,  according  to  the 
tales  of  his  exploits,"  the  comitia  would  naturally  have  been  held  by  him,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  an  interregnum.  But  immediately  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  tribunes,  that  is,  about  the  season  of  harvest,  the  favor- 
ite season  for  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  Peloponnesians  into  Attica,  the 

"  livy,  VI.  4,  calls  the  new  citizens,  "  qui  mans  themselves,  and  their  language  and  reli- 

Veientium  Capenatiummie  ac  Fallsooram  i>or  ca  gion  both  bore  a  considerable  affinity  to  tliose 

bella  transfofferant  ad  Komanos."    Individual  of  Some, 

deserters  could  not  be  numerous  enoug[h  to  form  "  livy,  VI.  6. 

four  tribes:  but  when  the  cities  of  Veil  and  Co-  "  That  is,  it  took  phioe  at  the  next  census, 

pena  were  nard-pressed,  their  territory,  inhab-  which  was  taken  in  the  year  868  j  the  preceding 

ited  chiefly  by  a  subject  population,  mtotoiMi  in  censors  having  been  appointed  m  the  year  868. 

the  political  language  of  Greece,  would  be  likely  Livy^.  81. 

to  revolt  or  submit  to  the  Romans.    The  new  "  They  continued  to  do  so,  it  is  said,  for  at 

(dtixens  could  scarcely  have  been  Etruscans,  as  least  sixty  yean  after  this  i)eriod.    See  Livy, 

the  differonoo  of  language  would  then  have  pre-  VIII.  20. 

seated  a  serious  barrier  to  their  union  with  the  "  Livy^  VI.  1. 

Konntim ;  but  if  they  were  Tyrrhenian  Pelas-  "  See  Livy,  VI.  1,  and  Plutarch,  CanuUus,  81 
gians,  they  wore  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Bo- 
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Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  hostile  attacks  on  every  side ;  their  for* 
lorn  condition,  it  is  said,  tempting  even  the  smallest  of  the  neighboring  states  to 
assail  them.  If  we  are  to  believe  one  tradition  which  has  accidentally  been  pre- 
served to  us,"  the  people  of  Ficulea,  Fidenae,  and  other  places  round  about,  ap- 
peared in  arms  under  command  of  Livius  Postumius,  the  dictator,  as  he  is  called, 
of  the  Fidenatians,  and  caused  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  fled  before  them ; 
and  the  anniversary  of  this  flight,  the  nones  or  7th  of  July,  was  celebrated  ever 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  the  day  of  the  people's  flight.*  This,  however,  is 
an  uncertain  story,^'  in  some  respects  improbable,  and  connected  at  any  rate  with 
circumstances  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  It  is  more  credible  that  the  late  de- 
structive inroad  of  the  Gauls  should  have  shaken  all  old  political  relations,  and 
that  the  Romans  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans. 
Emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of  this,  the  Volscians  took  up  arms,  and  advanced 
into  Latium  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  Lanuvium,"  which  stood  on  a  sort  of 
spur  of  high  ground,  running  out  from  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the  Alban 
Hills.  Here  they  encountered  the  Roman  army  commanded  by  the  military  trib- 
unes, and  were  so  superior  in  numbers  that  they  presently  confined  the  Romans 
within  their  camp.  The  tidings  of  their  danger  were  carried  to  Rome ;  CamilluB 
was  named  dictator,  and  he,  t^ing  the  field  with  every  man  who  could  bear  arms, 
hastened  from  Rome  by  a  night-march,"  and  appeared  at  day-break  on  the  rear 
of  the  Volscians.  Then  the  Roman  army  under  the  military  tribunes  made  a 
sally,  and  the  Volscians,  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
Scarcely  was  this  danger  repelled,  when  the  dictator  learned  that  an  Etruscan 
army,  probably  from  Tarquinii,  had  attacked  the  Roman  frontier  on  the  oppo»te 
side,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  besieging  Sutrium.  Camillus  has- 
tened to  its  aid,  but  on  his  way,**  said  the  story  of  lus  exploits,  he  met  the  citizens 
of  Sutrium  in  forlorn  plight,  they  having  been  obliged  to  surrender  their  city,  and 
having  saved  nothing  but  their  livesi.  They  fell  on  then:  knees  before  him,  told 
him  their  sad  case,  and  craved  his  assistance.  He  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer, 
saying  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Etruscans  to  wail  and  weep.  Then  he  ad- 
vanced upon  Sutrium,  and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the  enemy  kept  no  watch, 
and  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  plunder :  ne  instantly  forced  hisr  way  into  the 
place,  and  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners  ;  and 
Sutrium  was  thus,  according  to  the  story,  "  lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  again."" 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  exaggeration  is  mixed  up  with  these  details  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Camillus  by  his  genius  in  this  memorAble 
year  did  truly  save  liis  country  from  destruction.  The  enemies  of  Rome  were 
checked,  and  time  was  gained  for  the  state  to  recover  from  its  disorder  and  dis« 
tress,  and  to  meet  its  rivals  on  more  equal  terms.  The  very  existence  of  the  Ro- 
man people  in  after-ages  prov(«  how  well  they  must  have  defended  themselves 

*  By  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  VI.  18,  ea.  Miiller,  of  Tutula  and  the  female  slaves,  which  is  evi- 

and  partly  by  Macrobius,  Satumal.  1. 11.  dently  fabulous. 

«  Fopllfugia.  »  Diodorus,  XIV.  117.    Livy,  VI.  2. 

"  It  IS  uncertain,  because  a  different  acQount  "  The  resemblance  of  this  story  to  that  of 

of  the  origin  of  the  PopUfugia  is  ^von  b^  Mac-  Cincinnatus  is  obvious,  and  is  very  suspiciouA. 

robius.  Satumal.  III.  2,  and  by  X>iony8iU3,  II.  Livy  merel3r  describes  the  victory  of  Camillus, 

06,  and  because  we  know  how  little  reliance  is  without  saying  anv  thing  of  the  previous  danger, 

to  be  placed  on  stories  pretending  to  account  Plutarch  makes  tne  Latins  to  nave  joined  the 

for  the  onpa  of  old  traditional  usages  or  fcsti-  Volscians,  but  he  expressly  says  that  Camillas 

vals.  It  is  improbable,  because  FidensB  had  been  marched  to  relieve  the  army  of  the  military  trib- 

taken  and  colonized  by  the  Bomana  forty  years  imes,  which  was  besieged  by  the  enemy. — Ca 

earlier,  and  {torn  that  time  forward  plays  no  millus^  84. 

part  in  history,  and  because  Ficulea  is  never  ••  Livy,  VI.  8.  Plutarch,  Camilhis,  85. 

mentioned  at  all  after  the  times  of  the  Boman  *  The  very  passage  ft-om  which  this  line  is 

kings.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  Fidense  should  taken^  in  Shakspeare^s  Henrr  VI.  Part  I.  shows 

have  had  a  dictator,  which  was  a  title  peculiar  how  Uttle  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  poetical 

to  the  Latin  towns ;  unless^  indeed,  we  suppose  version  of  events  in  themselves  historical.  The 

that  it  had  joined  some  Latin  confederacy  since  line  refers  to  the  capture  of  Bonen  bv  the  Maid 

the  ML  of  the  Boman  power,  and  was  now  be-  of  Orleans,  and  its  recovery  by  Talbot  on  the 

oome  Latin.    Further,  the  story  of  the  Fidena-  same  day ;  ooth  the  capture  and  recapture  being, 

tian  diiitator  is  mixed  up  with  the  fiunous  legend  as  every  one  knows,  alike  purely  imaginary. 
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wben  attacked  by  two  enetnies  at  once  in  the  hour  of  their  most  extreme  help- 
lessness and  depression. 

It  were  a  mere  wearyinjr  of  the  reader's  patience  to  follow  Livy  through  the 
detuls  of  the  petty  wars  of  this  period— details  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  his- 
torical, and  which,  even  though  true,  would  be  of  little  value.  It  will  be  enough 
to  trace  generally  Rome's  foreign  i-elations  down  to  the  time  of  her  great  internal 
regeneration. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  frontier  neither  advanced  nor  re- 
ceded. Nepete  and  Sutrium,  which  had  submitted  to  Rome  three  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
or  four  years  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,"  and  were  the  border  J^Jj^JJ^"*^  •^ 
towns  of  the  Roman  dominion,  were  twice,  according  to  the  story 
of  Camillus,  attacked  by  the  Etruscans ;  once,  as  we  have  seen,  in  866,  and  again 
in  369.  They  were  both,  according  to  the  same  authority,  taken  in  869,  and 
immediately  recovered.*^  It  appears  that  the  Etruscans,  who  were  engaged  in 
this  afiair,  were  the  people  of  Tarquinii ;  and  finding  the  strength  of  Rome  greater 
than  they  had  expected,  thev  were  probably  fflad  to  conclude  a  truce  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  vears ;  which  was  no  less  welcome  to  the  Romans,  as  they  saw 
that  they  should  have  enemies  enough  on  their  hands  on  their  opposite  frontier. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  we  hear  of  wars  with  the  Volscians  generally, 
almost  every  year,  and  particularly  with  the  people  of  Antium.  it.  uniiti  m  the  kn 
The  scene  of  action  was  commonly  the  neighborhood  of  Satricum,  »»«»*»'«i»«™«- 
a  town  which  lay  between  Yelitrse  and  Antium."  Satricum  had  originally  been 
one  of  the  .thirty  cities  of  the  Latins ;  it  had  then  been  conquered  by  the  JSqui- 
ans  and  Volscians,  had  afterwards  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  had  lastly,  a 
little  while  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  revolted  from  them,"  and  was  now  again 
become  Volscian.  It  is  said  to  have  been  retaken  by  Camillus  in  809,"  and  a 
Roman  colony  was  sent  to  occupy  it  in  the  following  year.  Again,  however,  it 
was  lost  in  878,"  and  held  for  five  years  by  the  Volscians ;  after  which  time, 
when  the  people  of  Antium  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  Satricum  was  to 
have  been  restored,  it  was  burned,  out  of  indignation  by  the  Latins,"  who  had 
been  allied  with  the  Antiatians  against  Rome,  and  now  found  themselves  deserted. 
Thus,  on  this  side,  the  Roman  frontier  had  considerably  receded  from  the  point 
which  it  had  reached  thirty  years  earlier.  Then  Anxur  had  been  conquered,  but 
now  even  Satricum  could  not  be  mamtained,  a  place  less  than  thirty  miles  distant 
from  Rome.  The  loss  of  Anxur  is  nowhere  expressly  acknowledged ;  but  it  must 
have  fallen  either  in  the  year  858,  when  we  read  of  its  being  besieged  by  the 
Volscians ;"  or  else  it  must  have  been  lost,  as  well  as  Bola,**  amidst  the  calamity 
of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  could  have  been  retained  by 
tbe  Romans  whUst  the  Volscian|i  were  fighting  year  after  year  at  Satricum,  nearly 
five-and-twenty  miles  nearer  to  Rome. 

But  the  peculiar  feature  of  Rome's  foreign  relations,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls,  consisted  in  her  altered  position  with  respect  to  the  Latins.  Aiund  Nintiom  «i 
Hitherto,  during  all  the  wars  with  the  -^c^uians  and  Volscians,  the  R«»»*i"»l«<*«*»- 
alliance  of  the  Latins  and  the  Hemicans  with  the  Romans  had  remsuned  unbroken. 
It  ia  true  that  some  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  original 
treaty  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  261,  had  since  been  conquered  by  the  ^quians  and 
Volscians :"  and  thus  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  that  treaty  had  long  since  been  vir- 

»  See  chap,  rviii.  "  Livy,  VI.  22. 

"  livy,  VI.  9,  10.  "  Livy,  VI.  88. 

"  Its  position  is  unknown :  the  Italian  anti-  "  Livy^  V.  16. 

qnaries  fix  it  at  a  little  place  called  Conca,  on  the  **  Camillna  is  made  to  recover  Bola  from  the 

•d^  of  the  8elva  di  Nettnno,  in  the  supposed  .£qnians,  in  the  year  866.    Livy,  VI.  2.     It 

line  of  the  old  road  from  Velitrs  to  Astora  and  mast  therefore  have  been  ^reviondy  lost. 

Antium.     But  nothing  exists  beyond  a  few  "  Of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  enumerated  by 

shapeless  ruins,  which  can  detenmne  nothing.  Dionysius,  eight  are  mentioned  by  Livy  or  D(- 

Weatphal,  p.  40.  onysius  as  having  been  conquered  by  the  Vol- 

*  Diodorus,  XIV.  102.  sdans  under  the  command  of  Coriolanus ;  Vol- 

**  Livy,  VL  8, 16.  itr»  also  became  Volscian  in  the  course  of  tha 
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tually  at  an  end :  and  while  some  of  the  Latin  states  were  become  JSquian  or 
Yolscian,  or  had  drawn  around  themselves  a  distinct  confederacy  of  the  small 
towns  in  their  immediate  neighborhood ;  others,  like  Tusculum,  were,  from  the 
equal,  become  no  more  than  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome :  for  instance,  Prae- 
neste,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  must  from  its  position  have  become  ^quian,  and  Tibur 
stood  aloof,  and  formed  the  centre  of  a  small  confederacy  of  its  own.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  me  that  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  supposition  by 
the  reason  of  the  case ;  and  external  testimony,**  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  against 
it.  The  ^quians  may  have  poured  out  upon  the  Campagna  through  that  breach 
in  the  Apennine  wall  which  lies  open  close  below  Prseneste,  and  may  have  occu* 
pied  Pedum  m  the  plain,  and  Lavici  on  the  roots  of  the  Alban  Hills ;  nay,  they 
may  have  even  taken  Bola  within  the  mountain-range  itself,  and  yet  the  impreg- 
nable  strength  of  Praeneste,  which,  at  a  later  period,  so  long  defied  the  whde 
power  of  Sylla,  may  have  remained  in  perfect  security ;  and  as  the  HemicanF 
were  unconquered,  and  yet  lay  quite  on  the  rear  of  the  -^quians  when  they  estab 
lished  themselves  on  Algidus,  so  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  safe  in  their  mountain* 
holds,  may  have  continued  to  belong  to  Latium,  though  almost  isolated  from  the 
mass  of  the  Latin  people  by  the  conquests  of  the  Opican  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  veiy  likely  that  amid  the  ruin  of  the  Latin  cities  around  them,  many 
small  Latin  communities  may  have  gathered  under  their  protection ;  and  that 
thus  the  disproportion  in  strength  between  them  and  the  other  remaining  states 
of  the  Latin  confederacy  would  have  become  greater  than  it  had  been  before. 
This  of  itself,  when  Rome  had  been  so  crushed  by  the  Gauls,  would  lead  to  an 
altered  relation  between  them  and  the  Romans.  By  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Sp.  Cassius,  Rome  stood  as  one  contracting  ^arty,  and  the  whole  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  another :  of  the  plunder  or  conquest  made  by  the  allied  nations,  the  share 
of  Rome  alone  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  the  Latin  cities  together ;  the  allied 
armies  were  to  be  commanded  alternately  by  a  Roman  and  a  Latin ;  but  each 
particular  Latin  state  would  enjoy  the  command  many  times  less  often  than  Rome. 
Thus  when  Rome  had  sunk  in  power,  and  Praeneste  had  risen,  it  would  seem  fair 
that  they  should  stand  towards  each  other  on  a  dijQferent  footing ;  that  PrsBneste 
should  be  no  longer  a  mere  single  member  of  the  state  of  Latium,  but  should 
itself  treat  as  state  to  state  with  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  treaty  of  Sp. 
wm  with  tiM  uua  Cassius,  both  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  was  either  imperfectly 
■tetot—pneiiMt*.  observed,  or  altogether  violated  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
Latin  and  Hemican  volunteers  in  great  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  the 
armies  of  the  Volscians  ;*^  then  the  Latins  generally,  without  any  mention  of  par- 
ticular states,  are  described  as  at  open  war  with  Rome,"  in  alliance  with  the  Vol- 
scians ;  and  Lanuvium,'*  and  above  all,  Prseneste,**  are  especially  noticed  as  tak- 
ing a  prominent  part  in  these  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  Tusculum,^^  though 
on  one  occasion  suspected,  remained  generally  true  to  Rome :  and  so  also  did 

wan  with  the  Opican  nations ;  and  others  of  the  aa  their  share  of  the  spoil  in  842.  (Dvj  IV.  51.) 

thirty  which  are  not  noticed  again  in  history,  The  Latin  and  Hemican  landa  are  ravaged  by 

were,  in  all  probability,  dest/oyed.  the  .fiquians  or  Volscians  in  S46  (Livy.  Iv. 

»  livy  says  that  "  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  65),  in  845  (id.  IV.  58),  and  the  Hemican  lands 

since  the  battle  at  the  lake  Begillns,  had  re-  in  842.    (Id.  IV.  51.}    The  Latins  and  Hemi- 

mained  faithful  to  Rome  for  nearly  a  century  cans  announce  the  intended  Invasion  of  the 

without  interruption.''    VI.  2.    This,  as  a  gen-  Opican  nations  in  882  and  824  (Livy,  IV.  26, 87), 

eral  statement,  and  one  clearly  in  some  respects  and  in  292  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the 

inaccurate,  may  not  be  entitled  to  much  weight;  lands  ravaged  by  the  Volscians  were  those  of 

but  a  variety  of  incidental  notices  in  the  ao-  the  PraBnestines,  Gabians,  and  Tnsculans  (livy, 

counts  of  the  several  years,  seem  to  iinply  that  III.  8) :  the  three  people  belonging  aU  alike  at 

the  alliance  between  tne  three  nations,  Romans,  that  period  to  the  Latin  confederacy. 

Latins,  and  Hemicans,  lasted  without  any  ma-  ^  Livy,  VI.  7, 18. 

terial  change  down  to  the  Gaulish  war.    Latins  "  Livy,  VI.  80,  82,  88. 

and  Hemicans  joined  Camillus  against  Veil  in  *  Livy,  VI.  21. 

859.    (Livy,  V.  19.)     Ferentinum,  when  taken  ••  Livy,  V.  21,  22,  27,  et  seq.  80. 

from  the  Volscians,  was  given  to  the  Hemicans  *^  Livy,  VI.  21,  25,  26. 
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Gabii  and  Layici.*  It  maj  be  well  conceived  bow  greatly  this  altered  disposition 
of  the  Latins  added  to  the  distress  of  the  Roman  commons.  For  some  years  past 
Latium  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ravaging  incursions  of  the  JSquians  and  V  ol- 
Bcians ;  its  aid  had  enabled  the  Romans  to  cany  the  war  at  times  into  the  ene- 
mies' country,  while  their  own  territory  had  rested  in  security.  But  now  we  read 
of  the  Roman  territory  bdng  ravaged  in  all  directions  by  the  Volscians  ;^  and  on 
one  occasion^  the  Praenestines,  having  laid  waste  the  country  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio,  a  quarter  most  likely  to  have  escaped  the  attacks  of  other  enemies, 
at  last  even  crossed  the  Anio,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Rome. 
Under  such  circumstances  any  gleam  of  victory  would  be  doubly  welcomed ;  and 
an  inscription  in  the  Capitol^  long  recorded  the  successful  campaign  of  T.  Quinc- 
tiu8  Cincinnatus,  who  having  been  appomted  dictator  to  repel  this  invasion  of  the 
Prsenestines,  marched  out  against  tnem,  defeated  them  in  a  battle  on  the  very 
banks  of  the  ill-omened  Alia»  chased  them  into  their  own  country,  and  stormed 
nine  of  their  townships  in  as  many  days.  But  such  successes,  like  those  with 
which  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  sometimes  relieved  the  disasters  of  the  Danish 
invasions,  were  attended  by  no  permanent  fruits.  The  Preenestines  were  in  the 
field  again  the  very  next  year  ;^  and  the  aspect  of  the  Roman  foreign  affairs  con- 
tinued to  be  overclouded  down  to  the  very  end  of  that  period  with  which  we  are 
concerned  in  the  present  chapter. 

But  the  prospect  at  home  was  not  overclouded  merely ;  it  was  the  very  deep- 
est darkness  of  misery.  It  has  been  well  said  that  lon^  periods  of  j^^^^^^j^^^^  g^ 
general  sufifering  make  far  less  impression  on  our  minas,  than  the  Man  «f  ik»  Rmm 
short  sharp,  struggle  in  which  a  few  distinguished  individuals  per-  """""'^ 
ish ;  not  that  we  over-estimate  the  horror  and  the  guilt  of  times  of  open  blood- 
sfaeddinff,  but  we  are  much  too  patient  to  the  greater  misery  and  greater  sin 
of  periods  of  quiet  legalized  oppression ;  of  that  most  deadly  of  all  evils,  when 
law,  and  even  religion  herself,  are  false  to  their  divine  origin  and  purpose,  and 
their  voice  is  no  longer  the  voice  of  God,  but  of  his  enemy.  In  such  cases  the 
evil  derives  advantage,  in  a  manner,  from  the  very  amount  of  its  own  enormity. 
No  pen  can  record,  no  volume  can  contun,  the  detmls  of  the  daily  and  hourly 
sufferings  of  a  whole  people,  endured  without  intermission,  through  the  whole  life 
of  man,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  mind  itself  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  wide  range  of  the  mischief:  how  constant  poverty  and  insult,  long  endured 
as  the  natural  portion  of  a  degraded  caste,  bear  with  them  to  the  sufferers  some- 
thing yet  worse  than  pain,  whether  of  the  body  or  the  feelings ;  how  they  dull 
the  understanding  and  poison  the  morals ;  how  ignorance  and  ill-treatment  com- 
iMned  are  the  parents  of  universal  suspicion ;  how  from  oppression  b  produced 
habitual  cowardice,  breaking  out  when  occasion  offers  into  merciless  cruelty ;  how 
slaves  become  naturally  liars  ;  how  they  whose  condition  demes  them  all  noble 
enjoyments,  and  to  whom  looking  forward  is  only  despair,  plunge  themselves* 
with  a  brute's  recklessness,  into  the  lowest  sensual  pleasures ;  how  the  domestic 
circle  itself,  the  last  sanctuary  of  human  virtue,  becomes  a^.  length  corrupted,  and 
in  the  place  of  natural  affection  and  parental  core,  there  is  to  be  seen  only  self- 
ishness and  unkindness,  and  no  other  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  their 
children,  than  that  they  may,  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  prey  in  their  turn  upon 
that  society  which  they  have  found  their  bitterest  enemy.  Evils  like  these,  long 
working  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  render  their  own  cure  impossible :  a  revolution 
may  execute  judgment  on  one  generation,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  very  onis  which 

^  livv,  VI.  21,  25,  26.    ^  Livr,  VI.  81.  From  Jove  and  aU  the  gods  this  &vor  did  be- 

«•  livy,  VI.  28.  fall, 

^  Livy,  VI.  29,  and  Featos  in  **  Triens."  The  That  Titna  Quinctna,  sometime  Home's  captain- 

Inaoription,  aa  Niobohr  haa  restored  it,  ran  general, 

thns :  Nine  towna  did  in  nine  daya  aaaanlt  and  take 

Jappiter,  atqne  Divi  omnea  hoc  dederont,  withal. 

UtTTitoa  Qumotiiia  dictator  Bomanua  *  Livy,  VI.  80. 

OppidA  novem  diebaa  novem  oaperet 
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was  beginning  1o  see  and  to  repent  of  its  inherited  sins ;  but  it  cannot  restore  life 
to  the  morally  dead ;  and  its  ill  success,  as  if  in  this  line  of  evils  no  curse  should 
be  wanting,  is  pleaded  by  other  oppressors  as  a  defence  of  their  own  iniquity,  and 
a  reason  for  perpetuating  it  forever. 

But  it  was  the  blessing  of  Rome,  that  this  course  of  evils  was,  in  her  case, 
of  the  di«ti«M;  checked  in  time,  when  it  had  brought  suffering  only  on  one  genera- 

of  iioiintdJbtl  tion,  before  it  had  entailed  moral  corruption  on  the  remotest  pos- 
*•*  terity.     Twenty  years*'  of  poverty  and  oppression,  could  we  pre- 

sent to  ourselves  each  individual  case  of  misery,  would  seem  a  fearful  amount  of 
evil ;  but,  happily,  twenty  years'  suffering  in  the  life  of  a  nation  are  but  like  an 
attack  of  fever,  severe  indeed  while  it  lasts,  but  too  short  to  weaken  the  consti* 
tution  permanently.  Mere  poverty,  moreover,  is  an  evil,  the  sense  of  which  varies 
greatly  according  to  differences  of  time  and  place ;  its  actual  privations  depend 
much  on  climate  ;  their  intolerableness  arises  from  contrast ;  where  none  are  ex- 
travagant or  luxurious,  poverty  must  almost  sink  to  beggary  before  its  sting  is 
felt  acutely.  The  actual  distress  endured  by  the  Roman  commons  in  the  loss  of 
their  houses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  and  fruit-trees,  few  of  which  could 
have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Gauls  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome,  although  severe  for  the  time,  would,  nevertheless,  have  been 
diminished  by  the  sense  of  its  being  the  common  portion,  and  would  in  time  have 
been  altogether  relieved.  But  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies  rendered  the  trib> 
utum,  as  a  war-tax,  constant  and  heavy  ;  and  other  taxes  were  imposed  to  defray 
the  expense  of  building  up  the  rock  of  the  Capitol  with  large  blocks  of  stone,** 
and  probably  of  rebuilding  the  temples  generally  ;  whilst  the  obligation  of  com- 
pleting the  houses  in  the  city  within  twelve  months,  was  a  pressure  on  the  means 
of  the  less  wealthy,  coming  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  least  able  to  meet 
it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  debts  were  unavoidably  contracted ;  and  when  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  money,  it  was  not  possible  that  any  positive  law  could 
keep  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Whether  the  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables,  which 
fixed  its  yearly  rate  at  one-twelfth  of  the  principal,  was  actually  repealed,  or  only 
disregarded  by  common  consent,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  re-enacting  that  rate**  a 
few  years  later  is  a  proof  that  at  this  period  it  was  not  observed  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  that  the  principal  of  debts  was  sometimes  paid  many  times 
over  in  interest  before  they  were  of  five  years'  standing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  details  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law  towards  insolvent  debtors ; 
they  have  been  already  noticed  ;  but  as  the  distress  was  far  greater  now  than  at 
any  former  time,  this  severity  must  have  been  more  extensively  felt  than  ever : 
every  patrician  house  was  become  a  private  jail ;  but  a  jail  in  which  the  pris- 
oners were  kept  to  hard  labor  for  the  jailer's  benefit,  or  were,  at  his  caprice, 
loaded  with  irons  and  subjected  to  the  lash. 

Imprisonment  for -debt  in  its  mildest  form,  and  amidst  the  manifold  money 
AnniTauafi*  of  their  ^^ansactions  of  a  great  commercial  country,  in  which  the  debtor 
SE^  AK^pTrtieuu^  must  oftcu  be  paying  the  penalty  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  yet 
*"**  beginning  to  shock  the  feelings  of  modem  times,  as  being  liable  to 

the  evil  of  confounding  together  misfortune  and  crime.  How  then  should  we 
regard  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  commons,  whose  debts  were  incurred  by  no 

•^  The  period,  according  to  Niebuhr's  chro-  of  the  hill  towards  the  Forum,  where  the  re- 

nology,  was  one  of  eighteen  years,  from  865  to  mains  of  the  Tabulariam  still  eidst. 

888:  according  to  the  common  chronology,  it  The  '^saxum  quadratum^'  of  the  Roman  wri- 

lasted  twenty-three  years,  from  865  to  888.  ters,  is  the  "  Steintnf"  of  the  German  geolo- 

«•  livy,  VI.  4.    **  Capitolium  saxo  quadrato  gists ;  the  "  Tufk  litoide"  of  Brocchi  :  it  is  a 

snbstructum  esf    This  most  mean  that  where  volcanic  conglomerate,  fonnd  in  Rome  itself, 

the  diff  had  been  proved  to  be  accessible,  and  and  is  the  stone  employed  in  the  Cloaca, 

thus  have  been  more  or  less  of  an  inclined  plane,  *  Livy,  VII.  16. 

it  was  BO  built  up  with  him  blocks  of  stone  as  **  Livy,  VI.  14.    "  Multiplioi  jam  sorte  eno- 

to  enlarge  the  upper  snrmce  of  the  hill,  and  lut&,  mergentibus  semper  sortem  usuris.**  This 

make*  it  perpendicular  with  the  bottom  of  it.  is  said  of  the  ^ear  870,  only  five  years  after  the 

Similar  substructions  have  enlarged  the  surface  Qaulish  invasion. 
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fault  of  their  own,  but  were  the  consequence  of  an  oyerwhelming  national  calam- 
iij,  and  of  the  want  of  consideration  shown  by  the  goyernment  for  their  state  of 
distress  ?  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  severity  of  the  law  in  itself  seems  even 
now  to  have  excited  no  complaint ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  tribunes  extended 
their  protection  to  the  multitude  of  innocent  debtors  who  were  daily  dragged  oft 
to  labor  amongst  slaves  in  their  creditor's  workhouse  ;  what  excited  general  dis- 
content was,  in  the  first  place,  the  high  rate  of  interest  exacted  by  the  patricians, 
who  thus  seemed  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the  general  misery ;  and  next  the 
harshness  of  obliging  the  commons  to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  the  public  service, 
while  the  state's  domain  land,  the  natural  resource  in  extraordinary  national  emer- 
gencies, was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  whilst  the  taxation 
Itself  was  highly  arbitrary,  being  regulated  according  to  an  old  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens,'^  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  enormous  losses  which 
had  since  so  greatly  reduced  its  amount.  Above  all,  there  was  the  intolerable 
suspicion  that  the  taxes  thus  hardly  wrung  from  the  people  were  corruptly  em* 
bezzled :  a  tax  had  been  imposed  to  replace  twofold  the  treasures  borrowed  from 
the  temples  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  whispered"*  that 
this  money,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  gods,  was  secretly  kept  back  by  the 
patricians  for  their  own  use. 

Thus  the  evils  of  the*  times  and  the  public  irritation  were  great ;  but  before 
they  found  their  true  and  wholesome  remedy,  they  gave  occasion  m.  vuMiu  midm  §». 
to  one  of  those  false  shows  of  relief,  which  only  aggravate  the  dis-  Tu^^lS^JT^Sri 
ease.  M.  Manlius,  the  preserver  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  •^«»*  *•»»««** 
was  jealous  of  the  hi^h  reputation  of  Camillus,"  and  alienated  from  the  |>atricians 
generally,  because  his  share  of  the  high  offices  of  the  commonwealth  was  not 
such  as  his  merits  claimed.  Thus  he  was  ready  to  feel  indignant  at  the  sever- 
ities practised  against  the  debtors ;  and  his  better  feelings  also,  the  loftiness  of 
his  nature,  and  nis  Sjrmpathy  with  brave  men,  were  all  shocked  by  the  scenes 
which  he  daily  witnessed.  One  day*^  he  saw  a  centurion,  who  had  served  with 
bim,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  distinguished  soldier,  now  dragged  through  the 
Forum  on  his  way  to  his  creditor's  workhouse.  He  hastened  up,  protested  against 
the  indignity,  and  himself  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot,  and  redeemed  the  debtor. 
The  gratitude  and  the  popularity  which  this  act  won  for  him,  excited  him  to  go 
on  in  the  same  course :  he  sold  by  public  auction  the  most  valuable**  part  of  his 
landed  property,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  see  a  fellow-citizen  made  a 
bondsman  for  debt,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  relieving  him.  So  well  did 
be  fulfil  this  promise  that  he  was  said  to  have  advanced  money  to  no  fewer  than 
four  hundred  debtors,  without  requiring  any  interest  to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  thus 
to  have  discharged  their  debts,  and  saved  them  from  bondage.  Such  generosity  ob- 
tained for  him  the  unbounded  afifection  of  the  people  ;  he  was  called  the  "  Father 
of  the  Commons ;"  and  his  house  in  the  Capitol  was  always  beset  by  a  multitude 
of  citizens,  to  whom  he  spoke  of  the  cruelty  of  their  creditors,  and  of  their  fraud 
and  sacrilege  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  money  paid  by  the  people  to  re- 
place the  treasures  borrowed  from  the  gods  for  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol. 

A  dictator  had  been**  already  appointed  early  in  the  year,  with  the  double 
punpose  of  employing  him  against  the  Yolscians  abroad,  and,  if  need  should  be, 
against  the  attempts  of  Manhus  at  home.     The  office  had  been  conferred  on  A. 

"  Bee  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  675.  conquered  only  eleven  years  before.    Bat  the 

•■  Livy,  VI.  14.  Ager  Veiens  came  down  to  the  Tiber,  and  por- 

"*  Liry,  VI.  11.    Plutarch,  Camillus,  86.  tions  of  it  may  have  been  conquered  in  earlier 

**  livY,  VI.  14.    One  is  rather  too  much  re-  wars,  or  even  in  the  earlier  years,  of  the  final 

minded  here  of  the  stoi;y  of  the  brave  old  cen-  war.    The  fundus  in  question  was,  probably,  a 

tarion,  whose  hard  uMge  from  his  creditors  ex-  "  possessiOjV  or  a  portion  of  the  domain  land 

cited  such  a  tumult  in  the  year  of  Borne  259.—  held  by  occupation;   but  such  estates  were 

8ae  Liyy,  II.  28.  bought  and  sold  amongst  individuals  as  if  they 

"*  "  Fundum  in  Veienti,"  says  livy,  "  caput  were  property,  subject  always  to  the  chance  ot 

patiimonii.'^    It  could  hardly,  then,  have  been  their  being  reclaimed  by  the  state. 

a  part  of  the  Veientian  territory  which  had  been  ■*  Livy,  VI.  11« 
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HbmiiitbDipnKtieea.  Comelius  C06SU8,  perhaps  the  same  person  who,  in  his  consulship, 
StiSSmi^^trS  eight-and-twenty  years  before,  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  mur- 
•Dd  dMth.  •  ^Qj.  Qf  ^  Postumius  by  his  soldiers ;  and  he  was  now  recalled 

from  the  field  to  check  the  apprehended  sedition.  He  summoned  Manlius** 
before  him,  called  upon  him  to  prove  his  charge  of  the  embezzlement  of  the 
sacred  money,  and  on  his  failing  to  do  so  threw  him  into  prison.  This  seems  to 
have  been  merely  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  arresting  dangerous  individuals, 
and  so  stopping  their  plans  for  a  season,  which  is  grant^  to,  or  assumed  by,  all 
governments  in  perilous  times ;  it  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  imprisonment 
of  Manlius  did  not  expire  with  the  term  of  the  dictator's  office,  but  continued  till 
the  senate,  fearing,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  be  released  by  force,  passed  a  vote 
to  restore  him  to  his  liberty.  This  might  seem  to  have  been  an  act  of  weakness,  yet 
the  event  allows  us  to  attribute  it  to  a  wise  policy ;  for  Manlius,  when  released, 
indulged  in  language  more  violent  than  ever,  and  at  last,  if  we  can  rightly  inter- 
pret**  the  doubtfm  language  of  the  annalists,  the  assemblages  at  his  house 
assumed  a  more  threatening  character ;  and  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by  him  and 
his  followers  as  a  stronghold  in  defiance  of  the  government,  as  it  was  many  years 
afterwards  by  the  tribune  L.  Satuminus.  That  his  motives  were  not  pure,  and 
that  his  purposes  were  treasonable,  seems  evident  from  several  circumstances. 
He  did  not  unite  with  the  tribunes,  the  natural  leaders  of  the  commons,  nor  con- 
cert with  them  any  definite  measure  for  the  redress  of  the  existing  evils.  This 
makes  a  wide  distinction  between  him  and  the  several  honest  popular  leaders  who, 
on  other  occasions,  had  opposed  the  aristocracy.  Volero,  Terentilius,  Duillius, 
Icilius,  Canuleius,  and  Trebonius,  had  each  come  forward  with  some  distinct 
measure  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end ;  but  of  Manlius  we  hear  nothing 
but  that  he  exercised  great  hberaUty  towards  distressed  individuals,  and  so  ac- 
quired an  immense  popularity ;  that  he  excited  the  passions  of  the  people  by 
vague  charges  and  invectives  against  the  aristocracy  ;  and  that  he  occupied  the 
Capitol  with  a  mtdtitude  of  his  partisans.  It  marks  also  the  character  of  his 
proceedings,  that  the  tribunes,  forgetting  the  just  grievances  of  their  order,  joined 
the  patricians  agunst  him  ;  and  that  Q.  Publilius,**  whose  ivunily  was  surpassed 
by  none  in  its  hereditary  zeal  for  the  true  liberties  of  the  commons,  came  forward 
to  impeach  him  of  high  treason.  What  follows  is  told  with  some  variations,  and 
the  real  details  cannot  be  recovered.  According  to  the  common  account,  Man- 
lius submitted  to  take  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martins.  I 
have  already  shown  how  much  even  the  greatest  criminals  had  to  hope  from  the 
uncertainty  of  such  a  tribunal ;  how  much  weight  was  given  to  matters  foreign  to 
the  question  at  issue ;  how  a  strong  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
judges  might  overpower  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  If  even 
the  decemvir  Appius  had  thought  his  acquittal  by  the  centuries  not  impos»ble, 
how  much  more  might  Manlius  expect  from  them  a  favorable  sentence  ?  Nor 
was  his  hope  deceived.  When  he  appeared  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  he  brought 
forward  four  hundred  debtors*^  whom  he  had  relieved  from  bondage ;  he  exhib- 
ited the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies  whom  he  had  slain  in  personal  combat ;  he  showed 
forty  honorary  rewards  which  he  had  at  various  times  received  from  his  generals 
in  war ;  and  amongst  these,  eight  of  those  wreaths  of  oak,  the  famous  civic  crowns, 
which  were  given  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  m  battle.  He  produced, 
besides,  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  thus  saved,  living  witnesses  of  his 
services,  whose  tears  and  entreaties  in  behalf  of  their  preserver  might  strike  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.     Finally,  he  bared  his  own  breast,  covered  with 

•*  livy,  VI.  16.  "  livyj  VI.  19.     This  Publiliua  was  of  th« 

"  '*  Senatos  de  seoessione  in  dQmiim  priva-  Bame  iiunily  with  Publiliua  Volerq,  and  was  the 

tarn  plebis,  .  .  .  agitaL'^—Livy,  VI.  19.    The  dictator  Publiliua  Philo  who  passed  the  fiunous 

wora  "  seoessio''  is  oither  an  exaggeration  or  popular  laws  which  bear  his  name  some  years 

denotea  a  positive  act  of  insurrection,  or,  to  afterwards.— Livy,  VIII.  12. 

speak  more  strictly,  of  a  withdrawal  of  allegianoe  "  livy,  VI.  80. 
from  the  existing  goyemment. 
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honorable  scars ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  Capitol,  which  rose  immediately  above 
the  Field  of  Mars,  he  implored  the  aid  of  those  gods  whose  temples  he  had 
saved  from  barbarian  pollution,  and  bade  the  people  to  look  at  the  Capitol,  and 
then  give  their  jud^ent.  The  tribunes  saw  that  the  centuries,  thus  excited, 
would  never  find  him  guilty ;  and  the  trial  was  adjdumed,*'  not  to  be  brought 
forward  again  before  the  same  tribunal.  Yet  how  he  was  prevented  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  centuries  from  the  sentence  of  any  other  court  that  might  have 
condemned  him,  does  not  appear.  Nothing  more  is  known  with  certamty  than 
that  Manlius  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor ;  the  very  mannei^  of  his  execution, 
as  well  as  the  authority  by  which  he  was  condemned,  are  variously  reported. 
All  agree,  however,**  that  his  house  was  levelled  with  the  ground ;  that  a  law 
was  passed  forbidding  any  one  from  henceforth  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Capitol ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Manhan  gens  shared  so  deeply  in  the 
general  sense  of  his  guilt,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  theur  house,  that  no  Manlius 
should  ever  hereafter  receive  the  prsenomen  of  Marcus. 

After  this  ill-omened  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  their  power  was,  as  usual, 
only  the  more  confirmed.  For  four  years  the  distress  went  on  iMn»m&  dymm-.  ^ 
increasing,  till  the  tribunes  of  the  year  375  (we  do  not  know  their  tobS^tn  bTUhSS 
names)  ventured  to  make  a  stand**  in  behalf  of  their  constituents.  *^««»^ 
Censors  had  been  appointed  in  this  year,  to  take  a  new  valuation  of  the  property 
of  the  citizens ;  but  one  of  them  having  died,  and  it  being  accounted  unlucxy  to 
fill  np  the  place  of  a  deceased  censor,  his  colleague  went  out  of  office.  Two  cen- 
sors were  then  elected,  but  the  augurs  pronounced  their  election  invalid,  and  they 
also  resigned  without  doing  any  business ;  after  which  a  religious  objection  was 
made  to  any  third  election,  as  n  the  gods  had  manifested  it  to  be  their  will  that 
there  should  be  no  censors  that  year.  This  so  provoked  the  tribunes,  that  when 
it  was  proposed  to  call  the  legions  into  the  fiela  against  the  people  of  Prseneste, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  opposition  practised  by  the  tribunes  in 
the  preceding  century,  and  protected  every  citizen  in  refusing  to  enlbt ;  nay,  they 
went  still  further,  and  declared  that  they  would  once  for  all  redress  the  existing 
grievances,  by  forbidding  any  debtor  to  be  ffiven  over  to  his  creditor's  power  by 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.  And  though  they  did  not  persevere  in  their  pui- 
pose,  for  the  Prsenestines,**  by  a  sudden  inroad  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome, 
furnished  an  excuse  for  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  made  the  war  seem  a 
matter  of  paramount  necessity,  yet  the  tribunes  withdrew  their  opposition  only 
on  some  compromise ;  and  at  the  ensuing  election  of  military  tribunes,  three  out 
of  six  were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Gatdish  mvasion,  chosen  from  among  the 
plebeians. 

This  apparently  brought  some  relief  for  the  following  year ;  but  at  the  end  of 
it  onlv  one**  plebeian  was  elected  amongst  the  military  tribunes ;    Th«ir     faterfema* 
and  the  year  377  was  only  marked  by  disappointment  of  all  the   •••"•'»•««»«• 
hopes  of  the  commons,  aud  an  actual  increase  of  their  burdens.     Censors  were 

'*  Any  objeotion  of  a  reli^ouB  kind  on  the    lio  enemy.    Farther,  what  was  the  "  oonoiliam 
part  of  the  angun,  or  a  noUoe  ^^  that  it  thun-    popoli,"  and  where  was  the  "  Lncus  Peteli- 


dered."  waa  8i£mcieut  to  break  up  the  comitia.  nus  ?''  for  the  present  reading  of  **  Porta  Ko- 

C.  RaDirias  was  saved  from  condemnation  hv  a  mentana"  in  the  editions  of  Livy,  is  a  mere  oor- 

sndden  a^jonmment  produced  by  the  act  of  L.  rection  of  Nardini,  and  not  to  lie  admitted ;  in- 

Metellos,  who  tore  down  the  standard  hoisted  asmnoh  as  there  was  no  Porta  Nomentana  before 

on  the  Janicnlnm.  and  thns,  according  to  an  old  the  enlarffemont  of  the  walls  by  Anrelian.  Then 

onstom,  obliged  tne  oonutia  to  separate.  there  is  uie  corions  storv  recorded  by  Dion  Cae- 

*"  livy,  and  most  other  writers,  say  that  he  sios,  and  which  Niebonr  prefers  as  the  most 

waa  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.    Cornelias  authentic  of  all  the  accounts.    The  question  is 

Kepoe  related  that  he  was  scourged  to  death. —  too  long  to  be  discussed  here :  I  have  thrown 

Bee  Gellius,  XYII.  21,  %  24.    Again,  some  said,  it  therefore  into  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

that  he  was  condemned  by  a  **  concilium  pppu-  "  Livy.  VL  20.  Plutarch,  Camillus,  S6.  Au'*  • 

U,"  held  in  the  Petellne grove  without  the  Porta  tor.  de  viris  illustr.  in  Manlio.    Dion  GasaiUiH 

Jlnmentana ;  others  said  that  he  was  condemned  Fragm.  Peiresc.  zxxi. 

by  the  duumviri,  or  two  judges  created,  accord-  **  I^vy,  VI.  27. 

ing  to  the  old  law  aacribed  to  the  times  of  the  *  livy,  VI.  28. 

kinga,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  him  as  i^  pub-  **  X^Vt  ^'  ^^* 
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agaia  elected,  bat  a  war  with  the  Yolscians  was  made  a  pretence  for  postponing 
the  census ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  censors  could  not  find  oppor- 
tunity for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  a  part  of  the  city  wall  f  and  to  defray  the  expense  of 
this  work,  additional  taxes  were  imposed.  Accordingly,  in  this  and  the  following 
1.U  c«8.  y®*^'  ^^®  amoimt  of  debt  in  the  state  continued  to  increase,  and 

the  number  of  insolvent  debtors  condemned  to  bondage  was 
greatly  multiplied ;  while  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Latins 
and  Yolscians,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  between  the  latter  and 
Rome,**  relieved  the  patricians  from  any  immediate  pressure  of  foreign  warfare, 
and  thus  deprived  the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  of  its  most  effectual  weapon. 

From  this  apparently  hopeless  condition  there  sprung  up  suddenly  a  prospect 
Batd«i{««nuiM  ia,Mi.  of  dcllverance.  Again  we  have  conflicting  traditions,  id]e  stories, 
wi»w-ndiof.rth«d.  QQ^  p^j^y  exaggerations  m  the  place  of  history.  But  the  result 
of  the  great  struggle  is  certain,  whatever  obscurity  hangs  over  the  details.  And 
L.  Sextius  and  C.  Licinius,  though  we  cannot  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them 
as  individuals,  yet  deserve  to  be  recorded  amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
the  cause  of  good  government  and  equal  law,  inasmuch  as  they  brought  forward 
and  carried  the  licinian  laws. 


CHAPTIER  IXTI. 

THE  LiaNIAN  LAWS.— 878-884. 


"  Lea  monvemens  qui  affitoht  les  penples  penvent  ^tro  de  deux  sortes.  Lea  uns  sont  produitft 
piu*  nne  caase  directe,  d^ou  r^sulte  un  effet  imm^diat.  line  circonatance  aueloonqao  amene  una 
nation,  on  m^mo  una  partio  de  la  nation,  i  d^airer  un  but  d6termin6 :  renterpnse  ^chone  on 
r^aaait.  ....  Co  aont  U  lea  heareusea  i^volntiona ;  on  aait  oe  qu'on  vent,  on  marche  vera 
on  point  pr^cia,  on  ae  rcpoae  quond  il  eat  atteint." — ^Babakte,  Tableau  de  la  Litt6rature  Fran^aiae 
pendant  le  Dixnoitidme  Slide. 

Six  patrician  military  tribunes*  had  been  elected  at  the  comitia  for  the  year 
378,  and  had  entered  on  their  office  on  the  first  of  July.  The  coalition  between 
the  Latins  and  Yolscians,  which  had  been  so  dangerous  to  Rome,  was  dissolved 
in  this  same  summer,  and  the  Yolscians  of  Antium  made  a  separate  peace.'  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  the  commons  seemed  to  have  utterly  lost  heart ;  the  patricians 
were  all  powerful  at  home,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  favor  them  equally 
abroad  :  the  cause,  in  short,  appeared  so  hopeless  that  the  more  eminent  men' 
amonffst  the  commons  were  discouraged  from  coming  forward  as  candidates, 
even  tor  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  ccnmons ;  the  tribune's  power,  they  thought, 
would  merely  expose  themselves  to  odium,  while  it  would  be  unable  to  effect  any 
good.  Thus  the  elderly  men,  who  generally  held  the  tribuneship,  now  abandoned 
the  helm  in  despsur,  and  younger  men,  who  would  have  given  way  to  their  higher 
claims  under  other  circumstances,  now  found  themselves  called  upon  to  come 

"  livy,  VI.  88.  on  that  very  apot,  Satricum,  which  they  had  con^ 

"  Livy,  VI,  88.  qnered  in  the  war  now  before  ua,  and  which 

"  livy,  VI.  88.  they  mast  have  retained,  therefore,  at  the  peace 

■  Livy,  VL  88.    But  they  could  acarcelyhave  of  878.    See  Livy,  VII.  27.    But  a  atate  whicJi 

made  an  absolute  aurrendcr,  ''  dediUo,^'  of  their  retaina  even  ita  conquesta  at  the  end  of  a  war  ia 

city  and  territory ;  for  we  hear  of  them  again  in  not  likely  to  make  at  that  aame  time  an  abscilntft 

little  more  than  twenty  yeara,  aa  an  ixidepen-  aurrender  of  ita  own  city  and  territory. 

dAnt  and  aovereign  people ;  planting  a  oology  *  livy,  VL  8A» 
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forward,  and  brought  with  them  strength  and  spirits  better  fitted  for  times  so 
perilous.  At  the  election  in  December,  C.  Licimus  Stolo,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  richest^  and  most  distinguished  families  amongst  the  commons,  and  a  man  in 
the  full  vigor  of  life,  obtained  a  place  amongst  the  ten  tribunes,  and  L.  Sextius,  a 
joung  man  of  an  active  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Licinius,  was 
elected  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Could  we  look  into  the  private  history  of  these  times,  we  should  find,  no  doubt, 
amongst  the  Roman  patricians,  as  amoncfst  the  members  of  all  aris- 
tocracies,  a  certain  number  of  persons,  who,  from  vanous  motives,  •»  fr*o»iiu  to  tu 
are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  their  own  order.  By  some  of  these,  *'^''*  caauaom. 
Licinius  and  Sextius  were,  we  may  be  sure,  encouraged  and  supported;  the 
Licinian  family  had  repeatedly  intermarried  with  patricians :'  the  tribune  himself 
was  married  to  a  Fabia,  and  others  of  his  name  had  been  similarly  connected 
with  the  Manlii  and  the  Comelii.  With  all  the  advantages  then  of  wealth  and 
connection  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  commoner,  Licinius  came  forward  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  his  order,  and  to  secure  their  rights  for  the  time  to  come. 

He  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  in  conjunction  with  L.  Sextius, 
three  separate  laws.'  The  first  provided  a  strong  remedy  for  the  n»  triboiM  impo» 
great  actual  evil,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  debt.  It  enacted,  «»otbi.oUetab»uw» 
that  whatever  had  been  ahready  paid  in  interest  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  principal ;''  and  that  the  debt  thus  reduced  should  be  discharged 
in  three  years,  in  three  equal  instalments.  The  second  bill  was  intended  to  save 
the  commons,  when  their  debts  were  once  relieved,  from  the  necessity  of  running 
into  debt  again.  It  proposed  therefore  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citiz^s  by  giv- 
ing them  grants  of  land  out  of  the  domain,  or  ager  publicus ;  and  in  order  to 
have  land  enough  available  for  this  purpose,  it  restrained  the  right  of  the  occu- 
pation, by  enacting  that  no  man  should  occupy  more  than  five  hundred  jugera 
of  the  public  land  in  tillage,*  nor  feed  more  than  a  hundred  oxen  and  five  hun- 
dred sheep  on  those  portions  of  it  which  were  left  m  pasture.  The  third  bill 
was  dictated  by  the  consciousness  that  the  enjoyment  of  property  is  neither  se- 
cure in  itself,  nor  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  noble  mind,  without  being  united 
with  a  certain  portion  of  political  power.  The  commons,  as  an  order,  must  be 
raised  to  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  the  honors  of  their  country  must  be  laid 
open  to  them ;  they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  bequeathing  nobility  to  their 
children.  The  institution  of  the  military  tribuneship  was,  in  itself,  an  affront  to 
the  commons :  it  was  only  because  it  was  so  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  consulship, 
that  it  had  been  made  nominally  accessible  to  them.  The  bill  of  Licinius,  accora- 
ingly,  did  away  with  the  military  tribuneship,  and  restored  the  consulship.'  That 
very  image  of  the  ancient  royalty,  with  all  its  sacredness  and  display  of  sovereign 
state,  was  to  be  open  to  the  commons  no  less  than  to  the  patricians.     But  expe- 

•  ThiB  appears  from  what  is  related  of  him       •  Livy,  VT.  86. 

afterwards,  that  the  amount  of  public  land  in  ^  "  Ut  deducto  eo  de  oapite  qnod  usuris  per- 

his  occupation  exceeded  the  measure  of  500  numeratum  esset,  id  quod  superesset  triennio 

jo^era.  which  had  been  fixed  by  his  own  law.  cequis  portionibus  persolveretur." — Livy,  VL 

x^iebunr  observes  also  that  this  wealth  of  the  85. 

licinian  fiimily  continued  to  the  latest  period  of  '  *^  Ne  quis  plus  quingenta  jugera  agri  pos- 

the  republic,  as  is  shown  by  the  immense  riches  sideret."    If  we  remember  the  legal  definition 

of  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  of  possessio,  quicquid  apprehcndimus   cigus 

*  The  Licinius  who  was  a  military  tribune  in  proprietas  ad  noe  non  pertmet,  aut  neo  potest 
the  year  855  was  a  brother  of  Cn.  Cornelius ;  perunere,  hoo  possessionem  apoUamus,^'  Be 
and  the  Licinius  who  was  master  of  the  horse-  Verbor.  Significat.  1 15  (Digest.  Lib.  L.  tit.  xvi.), 
men  in  882-8  was  related  to  the  dictator  of  that  we  shall  see  that  it  was  needless  to  add  "  pub- 
year,  P.  Manlius.  Livy,  V.  12,  VI.  89.  If  in  lid"  to  "  agri,"  because  the  only  land  which 
the  first  of  these  two  cases  we  suppose  with  men  ordinarily  occupied  without  its  being  their 
Borghesi  (Nuovi  Frammenti.  Parte  2.  p.  89).  own,  was  the  "ager  publicus." 

that  P.  Licinius  was  a  Cornelius  by  birth,  and  For  the  clause  limiting  the  number  of  cattle 

adoDted  into  the  family  of  the  Llcinii^  it  snows  which  might  be  fed  on  the  public  pasture  land, 

no  less  the  high  eminence  of  the  Licinii  and  see  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 

their  intimacy  with  the  noblest  patrician  houses,  *  *^Ne  tribunorum  militum  comitia  fierent| 

when  even  a  Comolius  would  not  scruple  to  be-  oonsulumque  utique  alter  ex  plebe  crearetur."— 

come  their  adopted  son.  livy,  VI.  85. 
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hence  had  shown  that  it  was  not  enough  to  throw  it  open  merely ;  one  place 
must  he  secured  to  the  commons  by  law,  or  the  influence  of  the  patricians  at  the 
comitia  would  forever  exclude  them  from  it.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that 
one,  at  least,  of  the  two  consuls  shotdd  of  necessity  be  elected  from  the  commons. 
This  last  law  requires  no  explanation;  and  the  second,  smce  Niebuhr  has 
(WdoooftiMmtam  clcared  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  agjarian  laws,  is  equally  intel- 
•r4*Mor«iidenditor.  ligi^e.  The  first,  however,  involves  in  it  some  difficulty;  for  if 
the  rate  of  interest  had  been  high,  and  a  debt  had  been  of  long  standing,  the 
sum  paid  in  interest  would  not  only  have  equalled,  but  must,  in  some  instances, 
have  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  principal ;  so  that  the  creditor,  far 
from  having  any  thing  more  to  receive,  would  rather  have  had  something  to  re- 
fund. To  explain  this,  !N^iebuhr  observes,  that  debts  were  ordinarily  settled  at 
the  end  of  one  year ;  and  that  if  a  debtor  could  not  then  pay,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  money  of  a  new  creditor  to  discharge  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  his  first  account ;  a  proceeding  which,  from  its  frequency,  had  a  particu- 
lar  name,  '*  Versura.""  That  a  speedy  settlement  of  debts  was  the  ordinary 
practice,  may  indeed  be  collected  from  the  clause  in  this  very  Licinian  law  itself, 
which  required  the  whole  debt  remaining  after  the  deduction  of  the  already  paid 
interest  to  be  discharged  within  three  years ;  and  if  the  practice  of  versura  was 
often  repeated,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  debtor  would  have  paid  his  original 
debt  many  times  over  in  interest,  although  not  under  that  name :  a  part  of  the 
principal  of  every  new  debt  being,  in  fact,  the  interest  of  the  preceding  one. 
StUl,  as  the  distress  had  now  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  there  must  have  been  many 
who  coul(^  not  have  gone  on  so  long  upon  this  system  ;  the  amount  of  their  debt 
must  have  so  exceeded  all  their  possible  means  of  payment,  that  no  new  creditor 
could  have  been  found  to  advance  them  the  money  to  discharge  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  could  the  debtor  do  but  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  term,  on  failing  to  redeem  himself,  submit  to  be  given  over  as  a  bond- 
man to  his  creditor ;  or  else  try  to  procure  a  further  respite  by  offering  an  exor- 
bitant rate  of  interest  ?  In  this  latter  case  the  interest  so  paid  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  thus  it  would  happen  that 
there  would  be  a  very  small  balance  left  for  the  creditor  still  to  receive.  But 
such  cases  would  be  very  few :  in  most  instances,  when  a  man's  credit  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  could  no  longer  practice  the  system  of  borrowing  from  a  new 
creditor  to  pay  his  old  one,  he  would  be  obUged  to  enter  into  a  nexum,  and  being 
still  insolvent,  would,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  become  his  creditor's  bond- 
man. Then  whilst  the  debtor  was  giving  his  creditor  all  the  benefit  of  his  labor, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  went  on  accumtdating  also ;  and 
thus,  after  he  had  remained  some  years  in  bondage,  he  might  be  redeemed  by 
the 'mere  payment  of  his  original  debt,  from  which  there  womd  be  deducted  only 
that  interest  which  he  had  paid  before  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  creditor's 
power.  But  what  we  should  most  desire  would  be,  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  great 
mass  of  debtors,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  had  thus  been  re- 
duced to  slavery.  Was  there  any  limit  of  time  beyond  which  they  could  not  be 
redeemed?  or,  if  the  debt  were  never  paid,  did  they  or  their  posterity  ever 
recover  their  freedom  ?^*     Are  we,  in  short,  to^believe  that  many  families  of  the 

*  Festos,  or  rather  PauIub,  in  "  Versara.'^  ffem  habet  ;^*  that  is,  he  oould  not  be  killed  by 

"  There  is  a  weU-known  passage  in  Qaino-  his  master,  nor  treated  by  him  absolutely  at  his 

tillan,  VII.  8,  %  27,  which  enters  into  the  dif-  discretion,  but  might  claim  the  protection  of 

fbrencQs  between  the  condition  of  a  slave  and  the  law  like  a  freeman ;  again,  he  could  inherit 

that  of  one  who  was  "addictus^'  or  given  over  property  and  acquire  property,  which  a  slave 

to  hia  creditor  into  bondage.    But  it  does  not  could  not  do.    "  Tribum  habct*'  is  remarkable, 

speciAlly  touch  the  questions  which  I  have  sug-  because  it  implies  that  the  addictus  did  not 

gested.     Some  parts  of  it,  however,  are  re-  undergo  either  the  maxima  or  media  capitaa 

markable.     '*Aa  servum  null&  lex  pertinet:  deminutio;  he  could  not  lose  his  rights  of  dti- 

addictns  leffem  habet.    Propria  liberi  quie  nemo  zenship  if  he  retained  his  tribe.  '  But  were  these 

habet  nisi  Bber,  prsenomen,  nomen,  cognomen,  rights  m  abeyance,  as  the  &ther*s  power  over 

Iribnm;  habet  hno  addictus.'*    *^  Admctus  le-  hia  children  was  suspended  so  long  as  he  wm 
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Roman  commons,  during  this  period,  were  finally  lost  to  their  country  as  free 
citizens  ;  or  was  there  any  mitigation  of  the  extreme  rigor  of  their  fate,  and  did 
the  slave-debtor  ever  recover  his  personal  liberty  by  consenting  to  become  thtf 
client  of  his  master  ?  These  are  questions  to  which,  I  believe,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  satisfactory  answers. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  narrative ;  the  promulgation  of  the  three  Liciniaa 
bills  provoked,  as  was  natural,  the  most  determined  opposition  on  ,^  ^^^^  ^ 
the  part  of  the  aristocracy.  Again  the  battle  was  to  be  fought  in  ♦i>eriw_rf  «wito  m. 
the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  great  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  prevent  the  bills  from  being  passed  there.  Some  of  the  tribunes  were  attached 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  these  were  persuaded  to  interpose  their  negative," 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  the  bills  to  the  people,  and  thus  to  stop  them  from  ever 
being  put  to  the  vote.  lacinius  and  Sextius,  thus  baffled,  anu  being  unable  to 
proceed  with  their  measures  directly,  determined  to  retaliate  by  obstructing,  in 
like  manner,  the  course  of  their  opponents.  When  the  month  of  July  arrived, 
and  the  military  tribunes  for  the  last  year  went  out  of  office,  Licinius  and  Sex- 
tius forbade  the  election  of  any  successors  to  them ;  they  would  allow  no  curule 
magistrates  to  be  appointed ;  and  they  with  the  sediles  of  the  commons  remained 
for  a  time  the  only  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

But  that  this  time  continued  for  five  ^ears,  aocordinff  to  the  common  report  of 
the  Roman  Fasti  and  historians,  is  a  thmg  idtogether  mcredible."  ^  ^^  ^^ 
An  anarchy  of  five  years ;  so  long  a  period  of  the  most  extreme  po-  •)>7dwi  ma  umibTK 
litical  excitement,  nay,  of  the  greatest  extremities  of  revolutionary  ''^ 
violence ;  the  water  boiling,  as  it  were,  with  such  intensity,  and  yet  never  boiling 


a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  bat  re- 
tamed  to  him  as  soon  as  he  came  home?  or  oan 
we  sapposo  that  they  oontinned  to  exist,  and 
that  a  creditor  mig^ht  drive  his  addicti  into  the 
Foram  to  give  their  votes  as  he  should  require, 
and  that  such  votes  were  legal?  or  would  this 
he  one  of  the  many  oases  in  which  the  officer 
who  presided  at  the  comitia  exercised  his  dis- 
cretion in  objecting  to  them  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  or  receiving  them  if  it  suited 
the  interests  of  his  party? 

»  Liyy,  VI.  85. 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real 
chronology  of  this  period.  The  story  of  the  five 
yean'  anarchy  arose  probably  fVom  an  exagger- 
ated interpretation  of  some  expressions  in  the 
aimaUsts, "  that  for  five  yean  the  tribunes  went 
on  obstructing  the  elections/'  meaning,  that 
whilst  the  contest  lasted,  this  was  their  weap- 
on, which  they  used  from  time  to  time,  and 
never  relinquished  it  without  stipulating  for 
some  concession  in  turn.  Afterwards,  when 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been  fixed 
to  the  2d  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  this 
was  assumed  as  certain,  the  existence  of  the  five 
years*  anarchy  was  no  longer  questioned.  The 
Fasts.  Oapitohni  acknowledge  them  as  well  as 
Livy ;  so  also  does  IHonysius,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  ten  years'  tribuneship  of  Licinius.  (XIV. 
22.  Fragm.  Mid.)  And  Polybius  implies  them, 
where  he  gives  the  dates  of  the  several  inva- 
sions of  the  Gauls,  II.  18.  The  later  writers, 
such  as  Entropius,  Cassidorus,  and  Bufhs  Fes- 
tns^  make  the  anarchy  to  have  lasted  for  four 
TChufo.  So  also  does  Zonaras;  but  then  these 
four  years  are  with  him  the  whole  period  of  the 
struffgle,  for  he  makes  them  to  be  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  dictatorship  of  Camillus,  and 
the  pretended  Gaulish  invasion.  They  are  then 
the  years  which,  in  the  common  Fasti,  follow 
the  nve  pretended  years  of  anarchy ;  and  which 
are  marked  by  four  colleges  of  mihtary  tribonea. 

15 


It  is  to  be  observed,  that  about  forty  yean  af- 
terwards we  still  find  the  consular  year  spoken 
of  as  be^finning  on  the  1st  of  July  (livy,  VIII. 
80),  which  requires  us  to  suppose  either  that 
one  whole  year  passed  without  military  trib- 
nnes,  and  that  tne  elections  were  not  agiun 
delayed ;  or  that  in  the  course  of  the  five  years' 
struggle,  the  elections  were  each  year  delayed 
for  a  time,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
time  lost  in  the  several  years,  when  added  to- 
gether, amounted  to  Just  a  year  in  all,  or^  final- 
ly, we  must  believe  that  there  was  no  period  of 
anarchy  at  all;  that  the  tribunes  every  yeai 
threatened  to  stop  the  elections,  but  allowed 
them,  from  consideration  for  the  public  service, 
to  be  held  as  usual,  stipulating,  perhaps,  for 
the  election  of  certain  individuius  known  to  be 
either  favorable  to  their  claims,  or,  at  least,  not 
violently  adverse  to  them,  ^ighesi  tmnka 
that  one  college  of  military  tribunes  has  been 
omitted  bv  Livy  in  the  year  preceding  ^e  be- 
ginning of  the  anarchy,  and  he  has  restored  it, 
partly  from  Biodorus,  and  partly  from  conieo- 
ture.  Thus  he  places  the  election  of  L.  6ex- 
tias  aa  the  first  plebeian  consul,  exactly  fbar- 
and-twenty  years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls.  Striking  out  the  five  years  of  pretended 
anarchy,  the  consulship  of  L.  Sextius  nils  nine- 
teen years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gaols, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  chronology  of 
IHodorus,  when  his  confusions  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  the  Gaulish  invasion  brought  to  its 
true  date,  according  to  his  system,  that  is,  to 
the  third  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad.  It  agrees 
also  with  the  statement  of  Orosius^  III.  1,  4; 
and  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
troth  at  which  I  think  it  is  possible  to  anivei; 
namely,  to  fix  the  consulship  of  L.  Sextius  in 
the  Sdvear  of  the  104th  Olympiad,  which  is  the 
date  oithe  battle  of  Hantinea,  ana  of  the  death 
of  Epaminondas,  868-2,  b.  o. 
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over;  a  knot  so  perplexing,  which  none  untied,  and  yet  none  were  tempted  to 
cut ;  a  livelong  strife,  neither  pacified  by  any  compromise,  nor  exasperated  into 
open  violence,  requires  far  better  testimony  than  that  of  the  Roman  annalist 
removed  two  hundred  years  from  the  period  of  the  struggle,  to  induce  us  to 
admit  it  as  historical.  What  would  have  become  of  the  ordinary  course  of  bu^- 
ness,  if  for  five  years  the  supreme  courts  of  law  had  been  closed,  and  the  praetor's 
or  pi-eetorian  tribune's  judgment-seat  so  long  left  empty  ?  Where  was  the  rest- 
less enmity  of  the  Latins,  who,  down  te  the  beginning  of  this  pretended  anarchy, 
are  described  as  so  relentless  in  their  hostilities,  and  who  again  appear  iii  arms 
as  soon  as  it  is  over  ?  Unless  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle  were  very  differ- 
ent from  all  the  representations  of  them  which  have  reached  our  times,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  Fasti,  followed  by  Diodorus  and  Orosius,  have  preserved 
the  truer  account  of  these  disputes ;  that  one  year  at  the  most,  perhaps  even 
that  not  continuously,  but  at  different  intervals,  was  piaissed  without  curule  ma- 
gistrates ;  that  the  consulship  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  is  to  be  placed  not 
twenty-four  but  nineteen  years  only  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 

The  length  of  the  struggle,  even  when  reduced  in  all  from  ten  years  to  five,  is 
MDiterytriiNUMagaiB  Sufficiently  memorable.  The  tribunes  had  prevented  the  election 
•*****•  of  any  curule  magistrates ;   whether  this  state  of  things  really 

lasted  for  a  whole  year,  or  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it' is  not  possible  to  determine  ; 
but  it  was  ended  by  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Latins  on  the  old  allies  of  Rome,  the  people 
of  Tusculum  ;^^  the  call  for  aid  on  the  part  of  the  Tusculans  could  not  be  resisted ; 
the  tribunes  withdrew  their  veto,  and  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  military  trib- 
unes were  duly  held;  but  care  was  taken  that  only  moderate  men,  or  men 
friendly  to  the  popular  cause,  should  be  chosen ;  there  were  two  Valerii,  the 
very  name  of  whose  house  was  an  assurance  to  the  commons,  and  a  third  tribune 
was  Ser.  Sulpicius,  connected  by  marriage  with  C.  Licinius,  and  with  his  patrician 
supporter,  M.  Fabius.  After  all,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  the  soldiers  for 
the  legions  without  much  opposition,  nor  probably  without  some  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  that  the  military  tribunes  shotdd  not,  like  M.  Postumius, 
abuse  their  power  by  visiting  on  their  soldiers  in  the  field  the  political  offences 
of  the  commons  at  Rome.  When  the  army  did  at  last  march,  Tusculum  was 
relieved,  and  Yelitrse,  .which  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack  upon  it,  was  besieged 
in  its  turn ;  but  the  siege  was  not  speedily  ended,  and  the  year  came  to  a  close 
before  the  place  was  reduced. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  cause  was  gaining  ground :  amongst  the  new  military 
^^^  tribunes  was  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,"  the  father-in-law  of  Licinius, 
eommiMkim  of  th«  ond  the  zcalous  supporter  of  his  bills,  an  advantage  which  more 
*****  than  counterbalanced  the  danger  threatened  by  the  appointment  of 

two  zealous  members  of  the  aristocratical  party.  These  were  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
who  had  been  named  dictator  some  years  before  to  oppose  the  designs  of  M.  Man- 
Uus,  and  Q.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  of  the  house  of  that  Cincinnatus,  who,  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in  favor  of  the  commons  at  Rome, 
by  the  votes  of  his  soldiers,  in  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  the  field  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  who  in  his  dictatorship  had  defended  the  murder 
of  Sp.  Melius.  Besides,  the  patrician  interest  in  th^  college  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  was  becoming  weaker  and  weaker ;  not  only  were  Licinius  and 
Sextius  continually  re-elected,  but  three  others  of  their  colleagues,  it  is  s^d,  now 
espoused  their  cause,  and  the  remaining  five,  who  had  still  pfedged  their  veto  to 
the  patricians,  so  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  position  as  to  be  obliged  to  lower 
their  tone :  their  veto  now  professed  only  to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the  bills, 
and  not  to  forbid  it  altogether :  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  people,"**  they  said, 
'*  were  engaged  in  foreign  service  at  Velitrse :  so  great  a  question  must  be  decided 
in  a  full  assembly ;  till,  therefore,  the  legions  should  return  home,  the  bills  must 

"  Livy,  VI.  8«.  »  Livy,  VI.  86.  »  livy,  VL  M. 
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not  be  brought  forward."  In  snch  contests  as  these,  delay  is  an  advantage  to 
the  resisting  party  when  the  assailants  are  not  keen  in  their  attack,  so  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  divert  them  from  it  by  exhausting  their  patience ;  but  when  they 
are  thoroughly  in*  earnest,  the  flood  gathers  into  a  stronger  head  the  longer  it  is 
opposed,  and  breaks  in  at  last  more  overwhelmingly.  So  Licinius  finding  his 
three  bills  thus  pertinaciously  resisted,  now  proceeded  to  add  to  them  a  fourth," 
enacting  that  the  two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  superseded  for 
the  future  by  a  commission  of  ten,  and  that  these  ten  should  be  chosen  alike 
from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons.  The  notion  of  a  plebeian  consul  was 
most  objected  to  on  religious  grounds ;  a  plebeian,  it  was  said,  could  not  take  the 
auspices,  because  his  order  could  exercise  no  office  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  gods.  Licinius  resolved  to  destroy  this  objection  most  effectually,  by  attack- 
ing the  religious  exclusion  itself.  So  far  was  he  from  allowing  that  a  plebeian 
could  not  be  consul  because  he  could  not  be  a  priest,  that  he  claimed  for  his 
order  a  share  in  the  priestly  offices  as  such ;  he  required  a  distinct  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  service  of  the  gods  might  be  directed,  and  the'r  pleasure  made 
known,  by  plebeian  ministers  as  rightnilly  as  by  patricians.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
had  another  and  more  immediate  object ;  in  seasons  of  extreme  public  danger,  it 
was  usual  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books,  and  the  keepers  of  them  reported  the 
answer  which  they  found  applicable  to  the  emergency.  Licinius  might  fear  th&t 
this  oracle,  if  left  solely  in  the  keeping  of  his  adversaries,  might  be  unfairly  tam- 
pered with ;  and  its  answers  shaped  according  to  their  interests.  It  was  thus 
especially  desirable  that  some  of  the  commons  should  be  made  acqiuiinted  with 
their  contents,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  forgery. 

New  military  tribunes,'*  it  is  said,  came  into  office  before  the  army  came  home 
from  VelitrcB.  This  would  be  equally  true  whether  we  suppose  m.  cmnmns  ami  p. 
that  the  soldiers  came  home  to  the  harvest  in  July  and  August,  **•"""•  •»'«*•»««• 
or  remained  in  the  field  till  the  close  of  the  autumn.  Amongst  the  new  military 
tribunes  we  again  find  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and  also  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  a 
man  so  distinguished  that  he  had  already  filled  the  same  office  six  timei^  before.^* 
When  the  Licinian  bills  were  again  brought  forward,  the  popular  feeling  in  their 
favor  was  so  strong  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  tribunes  opposed  to  them 
would  find  it  impossible  to  persist  in  interposing  their  negative ;  the  patricians 
accordingly  had  recourse  to  their  last  expedient ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  war 
with  Velitrse  required  a  dictator,  and  then  Camillus,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the' 
commons,  was  appointed  to  fill  that  office.  It  appears  that  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion*' summoning  the  citizens  within  the  military  age  to  enlist  and  follow  him  to 
the  field ;  whether  his  object  was  any  thing  more  than  delay  must  remain  doubt- 
ful ;  but  his  edict  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  senate,  to  allay  the  storm, 
called  upon  him  to  resign  his  dictatorship.  The  Fasd  recor(led,  that  P.  Manlius 
Capitolinus  was  named  dictator  shortly  after,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  domestic  disturbances ;"  no  record,  however,  remains  to  us  of  any 
thing  that  he  did  in  his  office  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  no 
violent  steps  against  the  commons^  for  one  branch  of  the  Licinian  family  were 
his  relations,  and  from  them  he  chose  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  though  a  plebeian,  to 
be  his  master  of  the  horsemen.  As  if  to  show  still  further  that  the  contest  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  bill"  relating  to  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
passed  before  the  end  of  this  year ;  but  the  other  three  were  still  delayed  a  little 
longer.  Every  nerve  was,  doubtless,  strained  by  the  patricians  'o  preserve  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship,  and  this  was  naturally  thr,  point  to  which 

■*  lavy,  VI.  87.  ««rrf>«yoif.— Camillas,  89.     And  so  the  Fasti 

•  Livy,  VI.  88.  Capitolinl ;  for  the  beiorinniniBr  of  the  line  may 

•  This  appears  from  the  fragments  of  the    be  safely  restored  as  Sigonius  has  supplied  it. 
FaKti  Capitolmi.  **  Oh  Edictxkm  in  milites  ex  S.  C.  abdicarant.'* 

**  Livy  says,  that  he  only  threatened  to  issne       **  ^^Seditionisse  danda  et  rei  gerendsB  can- 
such  a  prodamation,  VI.  88.  '  Bat  Plntaroh    sA.^' 
■peaks  or  it  as  actually  Issued,  wpoiyfatlft  wrfanas       "  Livy,  VI.  42. 
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the  mass  of  the  commons  attached  the  least  importance,  while  they  eagerly 
desired  to  pass  the  other  two  hills,  relating  to  the  public  land,  and  to  the  debts. 
But  the  tribunes,  being  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  being  anxious,  on  personal 
as  well  as  public  grounds,  to  secure  the  great  point  of  an  equal  share  of  the 
highest  magistracies,  had  resolved  only  to  bring  forward  the  three  bills  together, 
to  be  altogether  either  accepted  or  rejected.  The  more  violent**  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  remonstrated  with  hypocritical  indignation  against  the  arrogance 
of  the  tribunes,  in  thus  dictating  to  the  commons  ;  and  against  their  selfishness, 
in  refusing  to  bring  forward  bills  for  the  good  of  their  whole  order  without  stipu- 
lating at  the  same  time  for  the  graUficatiomof  their  own  ambition.  But  LiciniuSp 
trusting  that  the  people  would  have  the  sense  to  reject  the  pretended  sympathy 
of  their  worst  enemies,  persevered  in  his  purpose ;  and  told  the  commons  in 
homely  language,**  "  that  they  must  be  content  to  eat  if  they  wished  to  drink." 

There  is  nothing  viler  than  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  vulgar  of  an  aristoe- 
on  what  BTtHHMb  Am  i^cy ;  we  cannot  sympathize  with  mere  pride  and  selfishness,  with 
K^/S^^SJuT  the  mere  desire  of  keeping  the  ffood  things  of  life  to  themselves, 
cWuVuh.  ^j^]^  ^jjg  grasping  monopoly  of  honors  and  power  without  noble- 

ness of  mind  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  either.  All  can  conceive  from  what 
motive,  with  what  temper,  and  in  what  language,  the  coarser  spirits  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party  opposed  the  Licinian  bills.  But  in  all  the  uncorrupted  aristoc- 
racies of  the  ancient  world,  there  was  another  and  a  very  different  element  also ; 
there  were  men  who  opposed  the  advance  of  the  popular  party  on  the  highest 
and  purest  principles ;  who  regarded  it  as  leading,  in  the  end,  to  a  general  law- 
lessness, to  a  contempt  for  the  institutions  and  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  to  a 
disbelief  in  the  providence  of  the  gods.  Such  men  must  have  existed  amongst 
the  Roman  patricians ;  and  their  views  are  well  deserving  of  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity. When  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  in  his  seventh  military  tribuneship 
opposed  Licinius  and  Sextius  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  he  might  have  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  something  like  the  following  language,  and  th^  soberest 
and  wisest  of  the  commons  themselves  would  have  been  touched  with  a  fore- 
boding fear,  while  they  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  partly  just : — ^ 

"  I  know,  Quiretes,  that  ye  account  as  an  enemy  to  your  order  whoever  will 
spMeii  of  in.  oonM-  ^^^  agTCo  to  the  passing  of  these  three  ordinances  proposed  by 
u«  MvingiBttib.  yQ^J.  tribunes,  Caius  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius.  And  it  may  he 
that  «ome  who  have  spoken  against  them,  are,  in  truth,  not  greatly  your  well- 
wishers  ;  so  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  your  ill  opinion  of  these  should  reach  also  to 
others  who  may  appear  to  be  treading  in  their  steps.  But  I  stand  here  before 
you  as  one  who  has  been  now,  for  the  seventh  time,  chosen  by  you  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  ; — six  times  have  ye  tried  me  before,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
and  if  ye  had  ever  found  me  to  be  your  enemy,  it  had  been  ill  done  in  you  to 
have  tried  me  yet  again  this  seventh  time.  But  if  ye  have  believed  me  to  have 
sought  your  good  in  times  past,  even  believe  this  same  thing  of  me  now,  though 

"  "See  the  Isngnage  whicli  livy  has  pat  into  on  the  view  of  human  affun  which  I  have  as- 

the  month  of  Appins  Claudius,  Vl.  40,  41.  cribed  to  Ser.  Maluffinonsis.    And  this  view  is 

**  ElwAf^Jtf  m  Jv  wloit9  %l  ^h  fdyuv,  .  Dion  exceedlnjarlv  deserving  of  notice,  because  it  so 

Cassius,  Fragm.  Peiroso.  88,  as  corrected  by  stronf^ly  illustrates  one  of  the  great  uses  of  the 

Rcimar.  Christhm  revelation ;  namely,  that  it  providea 

*  I  am  far  ft-om  vishing  to  introduce  into  a  fixed  moral  standard  independently  of  human 
history  the  practice  of  writing  fictitious  speeches,  law,  and  therefore  allows  human  law  to  be  al- 
as a  mere  variety  upon  the  narrative,  or  an  oo-  tered  as  circumstances  may  require,  without 
casion  for  displaying  the  elo(^uence  of  the  his-  the  danger  of  destroying  thereby  the  greatest 
torian.  But  when  the  peculiar  views  of  any  sanction  of  human  conduct.  I  have  not,  then, 
party  or  time  reouiro  to  be  represented,  it  seems  put  modem  aiiguments  into  the  month  of  a 
to  me  better  to  ao  this  dramatically,  by  making  Koman  of  the  fourth  century  of  Borne ;  but  I 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  story  express  them  have  made  him  deliver  arguments  not  only 
in  the  first  person,  than  to  state  as  a  matter  of  which  might  have  been,  but  which  were  m^ 
fiict,  that  such  and  such  views  were  entertained,  doubtedlv  used  then,  and  which  are  so  charao 
I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  better  teristic  or  andent  times,  that  they  could  not  b« 
put  of  the  opposition  to  the  advance  of  popular  repeated  now  without  aosurdity. 
prindplea  in  the  ancient  world  was  gionnded 
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I  may  speak  that  which  in  the  present  disposition  of  your  minds  ye  may  per* 
chance  not  willingly  hoar. 

**  Now,  as  regarding  the  ordinances  for  the  relief  of  poor  debtors,  and  foi 
restraining  the  occupation  of  the  public  land,  I  could  be  well  content  that  they 
should  pass.  I  know  that  ye  have  borne  much,  and  not  through  any  fault  of 
yoms ;  and  if  any  peaceable  way  can  be  found  out  whereby  ye  may  have  relief, 
it  will  be  more  welcome  to  no  man  than  to  me.  I  like  not  the  taking  of  usury, 
and  I  think  that  ye  may  well  be  lightened  of  some  part  of  the  burden  of  your 
taxes  by  our  turning  the  fruits  of  the  public  land  to  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  if  ye  ask  me.  Why  then  dost  thou  oppose  these  ordinances  ?  I 
must  truly  bid  you  go  to  your  tribunes,  Caius  and  Lucius,  and  demand  of  them 
your  answer.**  They  can  tell  you  that  they  will  not  suffer  me  to  give  my  vote 
for  these  ordinances,  nor  will  they  suffer  you  to  have  your  will.  For  they  have 
said  that  these  ordinances  shall  not  have  our  votes,  neither  yours  nor  mine,  unless 
we  will  vote  also  for  a  third  ordinance,  which  they  have  bound  to  them  so  closely, 
as  that  none,  they  say,  shall  tear  them  asunder.  Now,  as  touching  this  third 
ordinance,  Quirites,  I  will  deal  honestly  with  you :  there  is  not  the  thing  in  all 
the  world  so  precious  or  so  terrible  as  shall  move  me,  either  for  love  or  for  fear, 
to  give  my  vote  in  its  behalf. 

**  What  is  there,  then,  ye  will  say  to  me,  in  this  third  ordinance  which  thou  so 
mislikest  ?  I  will  answer  you  in  few  words.  I  mislike  the  changing  of  the  laws 
of  our  fathers,  especially  when  these  law,s  have  respect  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Many  things,  I  know,  are  ordered  wisely  for  one  generation,  which,  not- 
withstanding, are  by  another  generation  no  less  wisely  ordered  otherwise.  There 
is  room  in  human  affairs  for  change ;  there  is  room  also  for  unchangeableness. 
And  where  shall  we  seek  for  that  which  is  unchangeable,  but  in  those  great  laws 
which  are  the  very  foundation  of  the  commonwealUi ;  most  of  all  in  those  which, 
having  to  do  with  the  immortal  gods,  should  be  also  themselves  immortal.  Now 
it  belongs  to  these  laws  that  the  office  of  consul,*'  which  is  as  it  were  the  shadow 
of  the  majesty  of  Jove  himself,  should  be  held  only  by  men  of  the  houses  of  the 
patricians.  Ye  know  how  that  none  but  the  patricians  may  take  any  office  of 
priesthood  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Rome,  nor  interpret  the  will  of  the 
gods  by  augury.  For  the  gods  being  themselves  many,  have  set  also  upon 
earth  many  races  of  men  and  many  orders ;  and  one  race  may  not  take  to  itself 
the  law  of  another  race,  nor  one  order  the  law  of  another  order.  Each  has  its 
own  law,  which  was  given  to  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  if  we  change  these  the 
whole  world  will  be  full  of  confusion.  It  b  our  ooast"  that  we  Bomans  have 
greater  power  over  our  children  than  the  men  of  any  other  nation :  with  us  the 
son  is  ever,  so  long  as  he  lives,  subject  to  his  father  s  will,  except  his  father  be 
pleased  to  give  him  his  freedom.  Now,  if  a  son  were  to  ask  why  he  should  not, 
when  he  is  come  to  full  age,  be  free  from  his  father's  authority,  what  answer 
should  we  give  than  this,  that  the  law  of  the  Romans  gave  to  fathers  this  power 
over  their  children,  that  to  this  law  he  had  been  bom,  as  surely  as  to  those  other 
laws  of  his  nature  which  appomted  him  to  be  neither  a  god  nor  a  beast,  but  a 
man.     These  laws  are  not  of  to-day,  nor  of  yesterday ;  we  know  of  no  time  when 

*  This  attack  on  the  tribunes  for  their  re-  ments  used  against  the  Canaleian  bills,  IV.  S-6| 
fiisal  to  separate  the  three  bills  from  each  other  and  again  in  the  speech  of  Appine  i^nst  the 
IS  pat  by  Livy  into  the  month  of  Appius  Claa-  Udnian  bills,  VI.  41.  The  principle  implied  in 
dluB.  Vn.  40.  It  would,  of  coarse,  tie  pressed  this  argument  is  not  to  be  found  in  Livy,  but 
by  ail  the  opponents  of  the  measures ;  and  it  is  is  important  to  be  stated,  because  it  is  as  char- 
too  much  to  expect  that  even  the  best  of  the  acterutic  of  polytheism,  as  the  opposite  prin- 
aristocratical  party  would  have  scrupled  to  avail  dple,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  God,  except 
themselves  of  it.  although  they  would  have  so  far  as  their  own  conduct  creates  a  diffei^ 
dwelt  on  tliis  point  in  a  very  different  manher  ence  between  them,  is  characteristic  of  Chris- 
from  their  more  violent  associates.  tianitf . 

*  The  religious  ai^ument,  that  a  plebeian  *  **  Fere  enlm  nulli  alii  sunt  homines,  qui 
eonld  not  be  created  consul  without  profiina-  talem  in  Alios  suos  habent  potestatem  qualeir 
tfoo,  is  to  be  found  twice  in  livy,  in  the  arga-  noa  habemos.'* — Gaius,  Institut  I.  S  66. 
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thej  have  not  been :  may  neither  we  nor  our  children  ever  see  that  time  when 
they  shall  have  ceased  to  be ! 

"  But  if  the  mere  will  of  the  men  of  this  generation  can  set  aiude  these  laws : 
if,  breaking  through  that  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us,  we  elect  for 
consuls  those  whom  the  gods  allow  not ;  see  what  will  be  the  end.  Within  these 
fifteen  years  four  tribes  of  strangers  have  been  added  to  the  commons  of  this 
city.  Ye  know,  also,  that  many  enfranchised  slaves,  men  with  no  race,  with  no 
law,  I  had  well-nigh  said  with  no  gods,  are,  from  time  to  time,  enrolled  amongst 
our  citizens.  If  all  these  are  admitted  into  our  commonwealth,  to  become  Ro- 
mans, and  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Romans,  it  is  well.  But  if  we  may 
alter  these  laws ;  if  strangers  come  among  us  not  to  receive  our  custom,  but  to 
give  us  theirs,  what  thing  is  there  so  surely  fixed  in  o.ir  state,  that  it  shall  not  be 
torn  up  at  our  fancy  ?  what  law  will  be  left  for  us  to  follow,  save  the  law  of  our 
own  fancies?  Truly,  if  the  gods  had  sent  down  one  from  heaven  to  declare  to  us 
their  will ;  if,  as  our  own  laws  were  written  by  the  decemvirs  upon  the  twelve 
tables,  so  there  were  any  tables  to  be  found  on  which  the  gods  had  written  their 
laws  for  all  mankind,  then  we  might  change  our  own  laws  as  we  would,  and  the 
law  of  the  gods  would  still  be  a  guide  for  us.  But  as  the  gods  speak  to  us,  and 
will  speak  only  through  the  laws'*  of  our  fathers,  if  we  once  dare  to  cast  these 
aside,  there  is  no  stay  or  rest  for  us  any  more ;  we  must  wander  in  confusion  forever. 

"  Nor  is  it  a  little  thing  that  by  breaking  through  the  law  of  our  fathers,  and 
eboosing  men  of  the-  commons  for  consuls,  we  shall  declare  that  riches'^  are  to  be 
honored  above  that  rule  of  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us.  Riches,  even 
now,  can  do  much  for  their  possessor,  but  they  cannot  raise  him  beyond  the 
order  in  which  he  was  bom ;  they  cannot  buy  for  him — shame  were  it  if  they 
could  I^the  sovereign  state  of  the  consulship,  nor  the  right  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome.  But  once  let  a  plebeian  be  consul,  and  riches  will  be  the 
only  god  which  we  shall  all  worship.  For  then  he  who  has  money  will  need  no 
other  help  to  raise  him  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest.  And  then  we  may 
suffer  such  an  evil  as  that  which  is  now  pressing  upon  the  cities  of  the  Greela 
in  the  great  bhmd  of  Sicily.  There  may  arise  a  man  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people  with  much  craft  and  great  riches,  and  make  himself  what  the  Oreeka 
call  a  tyrant.'^  Ye  scarcely  luow  what  the  name  means ;  a  vile  person  seiang 
upon  the  state  and  power  of  a  king,  trampling  upon  all  law,  confounding  all 
order,  persecuting  the  noble  and  good,  encouraging  the  evil,  robbing  the  rich, 
insulting  the  poor,  living  for  himself  alone'*  and  for  his  own  desires,  neither 
fearinff  the  gods,  nor  regarding  men.  This  is  the  eurse  with  which  the  gods 
have  fitly  punished  other  people  for  desiring  freedom  more  than  the  law  of  their 
fathers  gave  them.  May  we  never  commit  the  like  folly  to  bring  upon  ourselves 
such  a. punishment! 

'*  Therefore,  Quirites,  unless  your  tribunes  can  find  for  us  another  law  of  the 
gods  to  guide  us  in  the  place  of  that  law  which  they  are  destroying,  I  cannot  con* 
sent  to  that  ordinance  which  they  are  so  zealously  calling  upon  us  to  pass.  Not 
because  I  am  proud,  not  because  I  love  not  the  commons,  but  because,  above  all 
things  else  on  earth,  I  love  and  honor  law ;  and  if  we  puU  down  law  and  exalt** 

"  T«i(  IptfrOac  vd(  iti  voitiv  9  vcp2  Ow(as  |  vifi  the  increasing  honor  pud  to  riches  in  comptri- 

nfYivuv  9tfwtlms  9  tnpl  ^XXov  nydf  rAv  rvio^rwi^,  Bon  with  the  declining   estimation  of  noble 

,  ,  .  fl  nv0<a  v6i^tf  wiXtMthmtpti  voco9rra(  thc$fiQt  birth. 

mv  mtitw, — Xonophon,    Memorab.    I.  8,  $    1.  '^Thucvd.  I.  18.    Avvantrfpas  Si  yiyro^ivK 

Compare  the  lanj^aage  of  Archidamus,  and  of  r^t  *  EX^ddot  xal  rOv  xf^iidnav  r^v  icr^aiy  irt  /tdX* 

Cleon  in  Thaoydides,  I.  84,  III.  87,  and  the  ar-  Xoir  9  n^rtpov  ntovfthnt  rH  iroX^a  Tvpavffjcc  h 

gament  against  an^  alteration  in  the  laws  given  rats  *6Xt9t  Ka$l9Tamf  rHv  irpo96At$v  ^tjjtww  yi- 

by  Aristotle  in  h»  review  of  the  theoretical  Yvouiv*$¥, 

oommonwealth  of  Hippodamns.    *0  yip  v6ift  "  Thucyd.  1. 17.    T)  if''  hvrQw  ^Avov  «fo«f^ 

iBof.  ro9r*  3*  oA  ylyvsrmi  ti  n^  iti  j(f6vw  wX^wg. —  d9faXdaf  Svov  Mvam  fuiXitrrm  ras  «4X(i(  &o*v.— • 

Politic  II.  6.  Compare  the  description  of  a  tyrant  in  Herodo- 

"  Compare  the  sentiments  of  Theognis  and  tna.  III.  80,  and  V.  92. 

Pindar  on  this  point,  who  oonstantly  lament  "  This  is  what  Arohidamns  and  Cleon,  smk- 
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our  own  wiU  in  the  place  of  it,  truth,  and  modesty,  and  soherness,  and  all  virtue 
will  perish  from  amongst  us ;  and  falsehood,  and  insolence,  and  licentiousness^ 
and  all  other  wickedness  will  possess  us  wholly.  And  instead  of  that  greatei 
freedom  which  ye  long  for,  the  end  will  he  faction  and  civil  bloodshed,**  and,  last 
of  all,  that  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest,  a  lawless  tyranny." 

To  such  language  as  this  the  tribunes  might  have  repHed  by  denying  that  its 
principle  was  applicable  to  the  particular  point  at  issue:  they  wiMiwMtob«Midtai 
might  have  urged  that  the  admission  of  the  commons  to  the  con-  !S!!r«r1b«tfJdn 
Bobhip  was  not  against  the  original  and  unalterable  laws  of  the  ■•'•  c*^""^ 
Romans,  inasmuch  as  strangers  had  been  admitted  even  to  be  kings  at  Rome ; 
and  the  good  king  Servius,  whose  memory  was  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  peo- 
ple, was,  according  to  one  tradition,  not  only  a  stranger  by  birth,  but  a  slave* 
And  further  they  might  have  answered,  that  the  law  of  intermarriage  between 
the  |M&tricians  and  commons  was  a  breaking  down  of  the  distinction  of  orders,  and 
implied  that  there  was  no  such  difference  between  them  as  to  make  it  profane  in 
eivfaer  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  other.  But  as  to  the  principle  itself,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  did  contain  much  truth.  The  ancient  heathen  world  craved, 
what  all  men  must  crave,  an  authoritative  rule  of  conduct ;  and  not  finding  it 
elsewhere,  they  imagined  it  to  exist  in  the  fundamental  and  origiiial  laws  of  each 
particular  race  or  people.  To  destroy  this  sanction  without  having  any  thins  to 
substitute  in  its  place  was  deeply  perilous ;  and  reason  has  been  but  too  seldom 
possessed  of  power  sufficient  to  recommend  its  truths  to  the  mass  of  mankind 
by  their  own  sole  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  good  and  wise  men  could  not 
bat  see  that  national  law  was  evidently,  in  many  cases,  directly  opposed  to  divine 
law  ;**  and  that  obedience  and  respect  for  it  were  absolutely  injurious  to  men's 
moral  nature ;  they  felt  sure,  moreover,  that  the  very  truth  was  discoverable  by 
man,  and  trusted  that  it  must  at  last  force  its  way  if  the  ground  were  but  cleared 
for  its  reception.  They  hoped,  besides,  as  was  the  case  with  Aristotle,  that  by 
mining  the  ear  of  statesmen  they  might  see  a  system  of  national  education  estab- 
ushed,**  which  would  give  truth  all  the  power  of  habit ;  and  knowing  too  that 
universal  law,  that  if  man  does  not  grow  better  he  must  grow  worse,  and  that  to 
remain  absolutely  unchanged  is  impossible ;  they  ventured  to  advance  towards  a 
higher  excellence,  even  amidst  the  known  dangers  of  the  attempt,  in  the  /aith 
that  God  would,  sooner  or  later,  point  out  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

The  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  lon^  struggle  are  even  more  obscure  than 
those  of  the  years  preceding  it.  P.  Manhus,"  the  late  dictator  P.  Valerius,  who 
had  been  five  times  tribune  before,  two  Comclii,  Aulus  and  Marcus,  the  one  of 

ing  specimens  of  the  noblest  and  vOeiit  advo-  tragedy  of  the  ''Seven  Chiefe  who  warred  on 

oatesofannnohangedsystem,  as'oppoeedtoone  Thebes**  with  the  expression  of  the  opposite 

of  continual  progress,  call  **  the  wishing  to  be  sentiment,  which  is  evidently  uttered  from  hii 

wiser  than  the  laws."    Archidamus  boasts  that  heart.    Half  of  the  chorus  go  with  Antiffone  to 

the  Spartans  were  trained  Afiadhrtpov  rdv  v6Mt$v  hmy  Polynices  in  defiance  of  the  king's  decree ; 

rl|f  (v<^«^Mf.— Thncyd.  I.  84.    Cleon  describes  nrgmg  in  their  justification : — 
good  citizens  as  men  who  Am^rtnrrst  rfi  ij  iaw-  «a2  yip  ytwt^ 

Thacyd.  III.  87.  dXXor'  iwatvtj  td  iUata. 

**  So  TheogniB,  But  the  other  half  follow  the  body  orEteodea, 

K^vs,  «((<(  x6Xts  ^it  •  ifiotxa  H  /(4  ritcji  Mfm  whose  ftmeral  was  sanctioned  by  the  law,  ez- 

EM«rri}p«  Mid)(  l/3f  io(  hfttripiif*  claiming : — 

*Sc  rdv  yap  VTdfftt  hri,  nl  l^^vAoi  ^oi  MpOv  '  ^i^tis  i*  4^o  M*.  &ntf  tt  w6\ts 

MotfvapX^f  '^  v'Xo  P^'''*  ^t^  '^^<*     S9~ol*  m2  ri  Sticatov  {vvtirafMi. 

*  Hence  the  distmctlon  insisted  on  b^  the  ^tri  yip  ftdKofat  ra)  Aiir  l^dv 

philosophers  between  universal  and  municipal  i6t  Kainitt*v  Hpv(t  irtfAiv 

law,  between  natural  and  political  Justice. — See  ^ii  Varpair9Mii,  fiii^'  iXX«^irAv 

Aristotle,  Ethics.  V.  7,  Rhetoric,  1. 14.    Hence  ic^iian  ^^Sv 

the  interest  of  tne  story  of  Antiffone,  who  is  KaraKXvcOHvai  ri  ftdXtvn, 

represented  as  breaking  the  law  of  her  country  ■*  Ethic  Nioomach.  X.  9.    *Eff  viov  6i  iyvyVc 


because  it  was  at  variance  "with  the  law  of  the  ip9Hs  rvxtiw  itp^  iptri^v  xaXsirbVfUli  M  roiotfroif 

gods :  Sophodes  invests  her  character  with  all  rpa^yra  y^^wt  .  ,  ,  ii6  vi/iois  itl  rcrtfxtfai  r^ 

the  sacreoness  of  a  martyr ;  but  iEschylus,  who  rp^fitw  mI  ri  hinM^ra '  oi«  l^rai  yip  Xvnipi 

mote  entirely  identified  tne  laws  of  the  land  with  099^  ycvtf/iffM. 

the  highest  standard  of  human  virtue,  ends  his  "  Livy,  VI.  42. 
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LMtMiiag*  of  moftery  the  family  of  Cossus,  the  other  of  that  of  the  Maluginenses ;  M.  Ge 
iSS!!'  iSiftatte^  ganius  AdEaceriDus,  and  L.  Veturius,  formed  the  last  college  of  mili- 
om  pmunhip.  j^yy  tribunes  which  was  to  be  known  in  Rome.     Manlius  and  Vale- 

rius were  likely  to  favor  the  bills ;  of  Veturius  we  know  little ;  but  the  two  Cor- 
nelii"*  and  Geganius,  if  they  were  true  to  the  political  sentiments  of  their  families, 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  them.  But  the  story  of  this  year  is  again  per- 
plexed by  an  alleged  dictatorship  of  M.  Camillus,  and  a  pretended  inrc^  of  the 
Gauls  into  Latiuro.  It  is  said  that  an  alarm  of  an  approaching  invasion  from  the 
Gauls  led  to  the  appointment  of  Camillus ;  and  this  may  be  true  ;  for  the  senate 
would  fi;ladly  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  rumor  as  an  excuse  for  investing 
him  with  absolute  power ;  but  that  the  Gauls  really  did  invade  Latium  at  this 
time,  and  were  defeated  by  Camillus  in  a  bloody  battle"^  near  Alba,  seems  to  be 
merely  a  fabrication  of  the  memorials  of  the  house  of  the  Furii,  the  last  whicb 
occurs  in  the  story  of  Camillus,  and  not  the  least  scrupulous.  Setting  aside  this 
pretended  Gaulish  war,  the  annalists  merely  related,  that  after  most  violent  c(m- 
tests,  the  Licinian  bills  were  carried  ;^  this  must  have  taken  place  before  the  tribunes 
went  out  of  office  in  December ;  and  apparently  they  were  not  again  re-elected, 
as  if  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  battle  was  won.  But  when  the  comitia  for 
the  election  of  consuls  were  held,  according  to  the  new  law,  and  the  centuries 
had  chosen  L.  Sextius  to  be  the  first  plebeian  consul,  the  storm  broke  out  again 
with  more  violence  than  ever,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  curias  to  confirm  the 
election  and  invest  him  with  the  imperium.  No  particulars  are  recorded  of  the 
following  crisis ;  matters,  it  is  said,  came  almost  to  a  secession  of  the  commons, 
and  "  to  other  terrible  threats  of  civil  contentions  ;"^*  words  which  seem  to  mean 
that  the  secession  would  not  have  been  confined  to  mere  passive  resistance,  but 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  civil  war.  But  Camillus,  who  was  still,  it  is  said, 
dictator,  acted  on  this  occasion,  if  we  may  believe  any  story  of  which  he  is  the 
subject,  the  part  of  mediator ;  both  sides  made  some  concessions :  the  patricians 
wero  to'  confirm  the  election  of  the  plebeian  consul ;  but  the  ordinary  judicial 
power  was  to  be  separated  from  the  consul's  office,  and  conferred  from  hence- 

•  Tke  two  Cornclii  Molngincnses  were  ment  which  dearly  refers  to  it,  IV.  7,  and  it  ia 
ixnongBt  the  most  zedoua  snpporters  of  the  seo-  implied,  I  think,  in  the  short  summaiy  of  Flo- 
ond  deoemvirate,  one  of  them  heing  actually  a  rus,  1. 18.  On  tne  other  hand,  there  is  the  no- 
colleague  of  AppiuB  Claudius,  at  a  time  when  torious  falsehood  of  the  other  stories  of  Gaulish 
even  the  patricians  themselves  were  generally  victories  gained  hy  Camillus ;  there  is  the  posi- 
disgusted  with  it ;  and  a  Cornelius  Cossus  had  tive  statement  of  Polyhius,  that  the  Oauls  did 
been  appointed  dictator  to  oppose  the  supposed  not  invade  Latium  again  till  thirty  years  after 
designs  of  Manlius.  The  consulship  of  m.  Qo-  their  first  irruption ;  and  that  when  they  did 
ffanius  Maoerinus^  two  years  after  the  end  of  oome,  and  advanced  to  Alba,  the  scene  of  Ctin 
the  decemvirate,  is  marked  as  the  period  at  millus'  pretended  victory  over  them,  the  Bo- 
which  the  reaction  in  favor  of  the  patncians  be-  mans  did  not  dare  to  meet  them  in  the  flelil. — 
gan;  and  the  consuls  of  that  year  are  contrasted  Polyb.  II.  18.  There  is  also  the  statement  of 
with  those  of  the  year  preceding,  who  are  de-  AristoUe,  quoted  bv  Plutarch,  Camillus,  22«  and 
scribed  as  moderate  men,  not  much  inclined  to  agreeing  so  completely  with  Polvbius,  "that 
either  party.  And  M.  Geganius  was  one  of  those  Home  was  delivered  from  the  Gauls  by  Lndua ; 
censors  who  treated  the  dictator  Mam.  .£milius  that  is,  bv  Lucius  Camillus.  the  son  of  Marcos, 
with  such  ui^ust  severity,  because  he  had  who  repelled  the  Gauls  in  tne  year  406  (or  more 
abridged  the  duration  of  the  oensor^s  office.  properly  401),  the  first  time,  according  to  Poly- 

"*  The  Fasti  Capitolini  state  that  Camillus  was  oius,  that  the  Romans  ever  did  meet  them  with 

appointed  dictator  this  year,  "  rei  gerundiB  cau-  advantage.    Finally,  the  common  stories  of  this 

sfl/'  that  is,  "  to  command  an  anny  in  the  field,"  pretended  war  are  at  variance  with  one  another, 

as  distinguished  ttom  the  other  objects  for  some  nlacing  the  famous  combat  of  T.  Manlius 

which  a  dictator  was   sometimes  appointed,  with  tne  Gaulish  giant  in  this  year,  and  making 

such  as,  **  seditionis  sedands  causA,"  "  comiti-  the  Gauls  advance  as  far  as  the  Anio ;  while 

orum  habendorum  causA,**  or  *^chivi  fig^ndi  others  laid  the  scene  of  Camillus*  victory  on  the 

causA.*'    But  as  the  fhinnents  of  the  Fasti  are  Alban  Hills,  and  placed  the  combat  of  Manilas 

in  this  place  very  much  mutilated,  we  cannot  ten  years  later.    1  believe,  therefore,  that  the 

tell  whether  they  contained  any  mention  of  his  accounts  of  this  last  dictatorship  of  Camillus  are 

victory  and  triumph   over  the  Gauls  or  no.  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  those  of  his  pretended 

Probably,  however,  they  did,  for  the  story  seems  defeat  of  Brennus,  ^nd  freeing  Borne  fh>m  the 

to  have  established  itself  in  the  Soman  nistory  shame  of  paving  a  ransom, 

very  generally ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  bpr  *•  Livy,  Vl.  42. 

Plutarch,  by  Dionysius  in  the  fh^i^ments  of  his  ^  **  Terribilesque  alias  minas  dvilium  oertA- 

14th  book,  by  Zonaras,  by  Appian,  in  a  friig-  minum."— Livy,  VI.  42. 
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forih  on  a  new  magistrate,  who  was  always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  who  beii^  ap- 
pointed without  a  coUea^e  was  not  to  be  called  consul  but  preetor ;  a  title  of 
high  dignity,  which  had  been  anciently  borne  by  the  consuls,  and  expressed  par- 
ticularly their  supreme  power,  as  the  captains  or  leaders  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  first  person  who  filled  this  new  office^  was  Sp.  Camillus,  the  son  of  the  dic- 
tator ;  a  compliment  which  his  old  father  well  deserved,  if  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  was  the  reconciling  of  the  quarrels  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  bringing  a  struggle  of  five  years  to  a  peaceful  and  happy 
termination. 

This  union  of  the  two  orders  was  acknowledged  also  in  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  republic.  A  temple^  was  built  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  iq^mim  or  um  ch. 
looking  towards  the  Forum,  and  dedicated  to  "  Concord  ;**  and  a  "**••  ^""^*p- 
fourth  day  was  added  to  the  three  hitherto  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  great 
or  Boman  games ;  as  if  to  signify  that  the  commons  were  from  henceforth  to 
take  their  place  as  a  part  of  the  Koman  people,  by  the  side  of  the  three  old  pa- 
trician tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  l^tienses,  and  Luceres.  To  preside  at  these  ffamc8» 
two  new  ma^strates  were  appointed  under  the  name  of  Curule  iSdiles ;  and  these 
were  to  be  elected  in  alternate  years  from  the  patricians  and  from  the  commons. 
Their  other  duties  and  powers  it  is  very  difficult  to  define ;  but  it  appears  that 
thej  exercised  for  a  time^  the  jurisdiction  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Qusestores  Parricidii,  that  they  tried  criminals  for  various  offences,  and  if  their 
sentence  were  appealed  against,  they  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the  appellant 
before  the  comiUa  of  the  centuries. 

Thus,  with  no  recorded  instance  of  bloodshed  committed  by  either  party,  the 
five  years'  conflict  upon  the  Licinian  bills  was  happily  ended,  n,  eompi«tioii  or  om 
From  this  time  forward  the  consulship  continued  without  inter-  *>™<rfA««»titotio«. 
ruption  to  the  end  of  the  republic ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  to 
be  hereafter  noticed,  it  was  duly  shared  by  the  commons.  The  form  of  the  con- 
stitution, such  as  we  find  it  described  in  those  times  which  began  to  have  a  con- 
temporary literature,  was  now  in  its  leading  points  completed ;  but  many  years 
must  yet  elapse  before  we  can  do  more  than  trace  the  outline  of  mstitutions  and 
of  actions ;  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times,  and  still  more  of  particular 
individuals,  must  yet,  for  another  century,  be  discerned  but  dimly. 

^  JAvj,  VII.  1.  riod  of  the  empire  possessed  even  the  ^^  impe- 
*■  Plataroh.  Csmillns,  42.  Livr,  VI.  42.  riiim."  Savignv,  Gesohichte  des  Rom.  Becnts 
**  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  42.  and  seaq.  im  Mittelalt  Vol.  I.  p.  86.  The  two  8dpios 
To  what  is  there  said,  it  may  he  added  that  the  of  the  fifth  oentury,  wnose  tombs  and  epitapha 
title  ^£dilis  was  common  amongst  the  magis-  have  bec^  preserved  to  us,  hare  their  edile- 
tratea  of  the  mnnicipia  and  colonies  at  a  later  ships  as  well  as  their  censorship  and  consul- 
period  ;  that  we  meet  frequently,  in  inscriptions,  ■  ships  recorded.  This  seems  to  miply  th«t  titie 
with  the  title  "  JSdilis  juri  dicondo.'*  that  the  office  then  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
»dilee  in  the  municipia  had  a  ''triounal,"  or  when  Cicero  could  call  the  curule  j£dile"p%ullo 
judgment-seat,  t^  a  mark  of  their  high  dignity ;  ampUus  quam  privatus."— Verr.  Act.  L  IS. 
and  aa  Savigny  thinks,  they  in  the  earlier  pe- 
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Thb  first  plebeian  consulship  coincides,  as  nearly  as  the  chronology  can  be 
chrawiogy  of  iiM  u.  ascertained,  with  the  great  battle  of  Mantinea  and  the  death  of 
*''^^**'  Epaminondas.    At  this  point  Xenophon  ended  his  Grecian  history ; 

and  as  the  writings  of  Theopompus  and  of  the  authors  who  followed  him  have 
not  been  preserved  to  us,  we  here  lose  the  line  of  contemporary  historians  in 
Greece,  after  having  enjoyed  their  guidance  during  a  period  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years.  More  than  that  length  of  time  must  still  elapse  before  we 
can  gain  the  assistance  of  a  contemporary  writer,  even  though  a  foreigner,  for 
any  part  of  the  history  of  Rome. 

But  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  Greek  poets,  long  before  the  time  of 
coatfMt  iMtwMii  <mr  Hcrodotus,  havo  done  more  than  any  mere  annalists  could  have 
o!!ri!r!Sd  of'ui*  n^  done  to  acquaint  us  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  that 
■M».tthisiwiod.  i^hich  relates  to  a  people's  mental  powers  and  habits  of  thmking, ' 
80,  when  we  close  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon,  we  find  in  the  great  orators  and 
philosophers  of  the  next  half  century  more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  regular  historians.  What  contemporary  record  of  mere  battles  and  si^res, 
of  wars  and  factions,  could  aflford  such  fulness  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  state 
of  Greece,  in  all  points  that  are  most  instructive,  as  we  derive  from  the  pam- 
phlets, as  they  may  be  called,  of  Isocrates,  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  moral 
and  political  treatises  of  Aristotle,  and  the  various  public  and  private  orations  of 
Isaeus,  .^chines,  and  Demosthenes?  It  is  when  we  think  of  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  Greece,  that  we  feel  most  keenly  the  absolute  poverty  of  Rome.  The 
fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  produced  neither  historian,  poet, 
orator,  nor  philosopher ;  its  whole  surviving  literature  consists  of  three  or  four 
lines  of  a  monumental  inscription,  and  a  short  decree  of  the  senate,  the  date  of 
which  is  not,  however,  ascertained.  I  cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader  of  the 
total  want  of  all  materials  for  a  lively  picture  of  the  Roman  character  and  man- 
ners under  which  we  unavoidably  labor.  Still  we  are,  as  it  were,  working  our 
way  to  light;  the  greatness  of  Rome  b  beginning  to  unfold  itself;  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  Sammte  and  the  Latin  wars,  of  which  the  first  trained  the  Romans 
to  perfection  in  all  military  virtues,  by  opposm^  to  them  the  bravest  and  most 
unwearied  of  enemies ;  while  the  latter  consohdated  forever  the  mass  of  their 
power  near  home,  by  securing  to  them  the  aid  of  the  most  faithful  of  allies.  And 
the  great  domestic  struggles  are  almost  ended ;  what  required  direct  interference 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  remedi^ ;  it  must  be  left  for  time  to  complete  the 
union  of  the  two  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  now  that  they  have  bc^  freed 
from  those  positive  causes  of  irritation  which  kept  them  so  long  not  only  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  at  enmity. 
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We  have  seen  the  Licinian  bills  become  laws  of  the  land  ;  we  have  next  to 
endeavor  to  trace  their  results ;  to  see  how  far  they  were  fairly  xAeto  tr  th*  LWniM 
carried  into  eflfect,  and  what  was  their  success  in  remedying  the  ^*'*' 
evils  which  had  made  them  appear  to  be  necessary. 

I.  The  Licinian  law,  which  opened  the  consulship  to  the  commons,  was  regu« 
larly  observed  during  a  period  of  eleven  years.^  After  that  time 
the  patricians  ventured  to  disregard  it»  so  that  in  the  fifteen  fol- 
lowing years,  down  to  the  great  Latin  war,  it  was  violated  six  or  seven  severat 
times?  But  after  the  Latin  war  it  was  observed  regularly,  and  we  can  only  find 
one  or  two  doubtful  instances  of  a  violation  of  it.  In  the  twenty  years  of  pie* 
betan  consulship  which  occur  before  the  Latin  war,  there  appear,  however,  the 
names  of  only  eiffht  plebeian  families ;  the  Sextii,  the  Genucii,  the  Licimi,  the 
PoBtelii,  the  PopiUii,  the  Plautii,  the  Marcii,  and  the  Decii :  two  of  these,  the 
Marcii'  and  the  PopiUii,  enjoyed  the  consulship  four  times  each ;  the  Genucii^  and 
Plautii  obtained  it  three  times  each ;  the Licinii  and  Poetelii  twice  each;  and  the 
Sextii  and  Decii  once  each.  Of  the  individual  consuls  none  were  eminent,  except 
M.  Popillius  LsBnas,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  P.  Decius  Mus ;  the  two  former 
were  each  four  times  elected  consul,  and  C.  Marcius  obtained  besides  the  ofSces 
of  dictator*  and  censor,  being  the  first  commoner  who  attained  to  either  of  them. 
The  fame  of  P.  Decius  has  been  still  greater,  and  more  enduring ;  his  self-devo- 
tion in  the  Latin  war  placed  him  in  the  fond  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  names  of  Roman  history,  and  from  that  time  forward 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  commoners  were  to  be  found  as  worthy  of  the  con- 
sulship as  the  proudest  and  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  the  Comelii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Licinian  law  was  not  passed  till  the  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  ripe  for  it.  There  were  families  amongst  the  com-  itwM«a 
mons  fit  to  receive  the  highest  nobility  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  ~''' 
8o  sound  was  the  public  feeling,  that  we  read  of  no  mere  dema^gue  raised  to 
the  consulship  as  tne  reward  of  his  turbulence  and  faction ;  even  the  two  tribunes 
who  had  conducted  the  long  contest  with  the  patricians  were  each  only  once 
elected  consul,  and  none  of  the  other  plebeian  consuls  are  known  to  have  been 
tribunes  at  all.  No  constitutional  reform  could  be  more  happy  than  this ;  nothing 
could  be  more  just  or  more  salutary  than  to  open  the  honors  of  the  state  to  an 
order  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  capable  of  wieldmg  political  power,  but  retaining 
00  much  Mmplicity  and  soberness  of  mind  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it. 

U.  It  has  ever  been  found  that  social  evils  are  far  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
such  as  are  merely  political.  It  was  easier  to  adjust  the  political  t.  orteAgnrin 
relations  of  the  patricians  and  commons,  than  the  social  relations  ^*'* 
of  the  great  and  the  humble,  the  creditor  and  the  debtor.  We  are  told  that  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licinius  was  carried ;  but  what  amount  of  public  land  was  allotted 
under  it  to  the  poorer  commons  we  have  no  means  of  discovering.  Niebuhr  con* 
eludes  from  a  passage  in  Laurentius  Lydus,*  that  now  as  in  the  time  of  1^.  Gracchus 

*  livy,  VII.  18.  ^  He  iTM  dictator  In  899  (Livy,  VH.  17),  and 

*  That  is  to  say,  in  the  year  400,  when  a  8nl-    censor  in  404  (Livy,  VII.  22). 

picius  and  Valerius  were  consols,  and  in  the  *  De  Magistratibos,  I.  85.    E7ra  M  rtmtrtav 

two  following  years ;  again  in  404,  when  a  Snl-  avi^Uv  HvvHxti  H  woXtm/t* '  ca2  rft  XuHw  rptU 

pielna  and  a  Qainctins  were  elected :  then  in  v^o$(rat  ra)  itKavr^f  itf6p\ti$^»at  vpdf  Pfox^  «vm- 

406,  in  410,  and  lastly,  in  412.  This  would  fi^fivict  iti  r^s  iftfvMovt  crdotn,  Niebuhr  thinks 
amount  to  seven  instances,  but  in  the  year  401  thjat  this  is  taken  fVom  Junius  Graochanus.  and 
some  annals  made  a  plebeian,  M.  Popiluus,  the  that  it  relates  to  the  period  immediately  follow- 
odleag[iie  of  M.  Fabins ;  although  most  auwor-  ing  the  anarchy.  But  Lydus,  whose  oonftasions 
itiet  give  this  as  a  year  of  two  patrician  oon-  and  blunders  make  his  authority  very  suspi- 
■nls.    See  livy,  VIi.  18.  dous,  intended,  I  believe,  only  to  notice  all  the 

'  C.  Marcius  Batilus  was  consul  in  898.  in  extraordinary  magistrates  who  had  at  any  time 

408,  in   411,   and   418.     And    M.  Popillius  been  appointed  at  Borne ;  and  thus  after  men- 

liBnas  was  consul  in  896,  in  899,  in  405,  and  in  tioning  the  fitmous  decemvirs,  he  goes  on  to 

407.  speak  of  the  pontifloes,  and  ndilee,  as  being  in 

*  One  of  the  Qenadan  family  was  consul  in  some  sort  magistrates ;  and  then  he  names  the 
890,  892,  and  898,  and  a  Plautius  was  consul  in  military  tribunes,  and  the  Ave  years'  anarchy, 
tVlf  in  408,  and  m  414.  as  another  anomalous  period;  and  lastly,  the 
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a  commission  of  three  persons  was  appointed,  with  those  lai^e  powers  ordinarily 
granted  to  a  Roman  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  new 
agrarian  law,  and  that  Licinius  himself  was  one  of  these  commissioners,  which 
would^  account  for  his  not  having  heen  chosen  rather  than  Seztius  to  be  the  first 
plebeian  consul.  It  would  be  the  business  of  this  commisdon  to  take  away  all 
public  land  occupied  by  any  individual  above  the  prescribed  amount  of  five  hun* 
dred  jugera,  and  from  the  land  thus  become  disposable,  to  assign  portions  to  the 
poorer  citizens.  But  their  task  would  not  be  easy ;  for  attempts  of  every  sort 
would  be  made  to  defeat  or  to  evade  the  law :  land  which  had  passed  by  pur- 
chase from  one  occupier  to  another,  and  which  had  been  possessed  without  dis- 
pute for  many  years,  would  acquire,  even  in  the  eyes  of  unconcerned  persons, 
something  of  the  character  of  property ;  while  in  the  feeling  of  those  who  held 
it,  to  take  it  from  them  without  offering  them  any  compensation  was  no  better 
than  robbery.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  the  public  land  had  been  for  some 
time  past,  probably  since  the  period  of  the  last  war  with  Yeii,  permitted  to  the 
commons  as  well  as  to  the  patricians ;  so  that  the  occupiers  were  a  larger  and 
more  influential  body  of  men  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  commis- 
sioners must  have  found  it  proportionably  hard  to  compel  them  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Thus,  although  we  are  told^  that  the  patricians  and  commons,  when  the  law 
DifleaitfM  m  cvryiiic  was  pHsscd,  had  solcmuly  sworn  to  observe  it,  and  though  a 
HiBtotfMt.  penalty  had  been  denounced  against  any  violation  of.it,  yet  the 

commission,  it  seems,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  speedy  settlement  were  indeed  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  occupiers  emancipated  their  sons,'  and  then  made  over  to  them  the  land  in 
their  occupation  beyond  the  legal  amount  of  five  hundred  jugera ;  and  in  the 
same  way  probably  their  sheep  and  oxen,  which  were  fed  on  the  public  pasture 
land,  were  also  entered  in  the  names  of  their  emancipated  sons,  when  they  ex- 
ceeded the  number  fixed  by  the  law.  In  this  manner  large  portions  of  land 
must  have  been  retained  in  private  hands,  which  the  law  had  expected  to  make 
available  for  allotments  to  the  conmions.  But  further,  the  occupiers  urged  thai 
they  had  liud  out  money  of  their  own  on  the  land  which  they  occupied ;  they  had 
erected  buildings  on  it  and  planted  trees;  were  they  to  lose  these  without 
receivmg  any  equivalent  ?  They  were  willing  to  resign  what  belonged  to  the 
state,  but  the  improvements  of  the  property  had  been  made  at  their  own  expense, 
and  on  these  the  state  could  have  no  claim.  Besides,  it  was  not  always  easy,  to 
ascertam  what  was  public  land  and  what  was  private ;  for  portions  of  both  being 
held  by  the  same  persons,  the  boundary  stones  which,  according  to  Roman  prac- 
tice, were  to  serve  as  so  sure  a  mark  of  private  property  had  been  taken  up,  or 
suffered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  want  of  any  regular  surveys  of  the  ground, 
the  uncertainty  and  occasions  of  litigation  were  endless.  In  short,  we  may  sup- 
pose that,  generally  speaking,  the  occupiers  retained  their  land,  either  in  their 
sons'  names  or  in  their  own,  and  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  did  but  little 
towards  relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons. 

We  are  told  that  nine  years  after  the  first  plebeian  consulship,  in  the  year 
cjudmu  uiBMif  b  308,'  C.  Licinius  was  himself  impeached  by  M.  Popillius  Lsenas, 
lu**^  *""  one  of  the  curule  sediles,  for  having  violated  his  own  law  by  occu- 
pying a  thousand  jugera  of  the  public  land,  half  6f  which  he  held  in  his  son's 

government  of  the   triamvirB,  by  whom  he  effect.    And  the  powers  of  such  a  commiBsion, 

meauB,  I  believe,  no  other  persons  than  the  fa-  as  may  be  seen  from  Cioero^s  speeches  against 

mous  triamvhi  reipubliciB  oonstitaendfe,  An-  the  a^pmian  law  of  Bullns,  were  very  great  and 

fastus,  Antonias,  and  Lepidns.    But  although  very  important ;  and  it  is  extremely  probabla 

do  not  think  that  Lydos  spoke  of  any  extras  that  licinias  would  be  appointed  one  of  iti 

ordinary  commissioners   appointed   arter  the  members,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 

passing  of  the  licinian  laws,  yet  an  agrarian  ^  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 

bw  on  an  eictensive  scale  necessarily  implied  a  *  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8.    Livy,  YII.  16. 

oommission,  whether  of  three,  five,  ten,  or  even  *  Livy,  Vll.  16. 
tfteen  members,  to  carry  its  provisions  into 
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name,  having  emancipated  him  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Licinios  was  con* 
demned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  ases ;  but  in  the  meagemess  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  times,  we  cannot  tell  in  what  spirit  the  prosecution  was  conducted ; 
whether  it  originated  in  personal  feelings  of  enmity  to  licinius,  or  whether  it  was 
mereljr  one  out  of  a  number  of  other  prosecutions  carried  on  with  the  intention 
of  trying  once  more  to  carry  the  agrarian  law  into  full  eflfect.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  character  of  M.  Popillius ;  but  from  his  having  been  chosen  four  times 
consul,  and  once  cunde  sedile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he  could 
have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  patricians ;  whereas  we  know  that  they 
never  forgave  any  man  who  was  an  active  supporter  of  an  agrarian  law.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  therefore  that  the  prosecution  of  Licinius'^  was  rather  instigated 
by  a  desire  to  lower  his  credit,  and  to  punish  him  for  his  obnoxious  laws,  th^  by 
any  wish  to  see  those  laws  enforced  more  strictly. 

III.  The  failure  of  the  a^rian  law  was  of  itself  suflScient  to  prevent  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  third  of  the  Idcinian  bills,  that  for  the  relief  of  dis-  .  _  ,  .  ^  .^ 
tressed  debtors.  It  was  something,  no  doubt,  to  free  them  from  NiufofdMniNddM 
the  double  burden  of  both  interest  and  principal,  by  deducting  *^ 
from  the  principal  of  every  debt  what  had  been  already  paid  in  interest,  and  to 
allow  a  lengthened  term  of  payment,  during  which  they  might  be  free  from  the 
eztremest  severity  of  the  law.  But  to  men  who  had  nothing,  and  had  no  means 
of  earning  any  thing,  this  lengthened  term  was  but  a  respite,  and  their  debts,  even 
when  reduced  by  the  deduction  of  the  interest  already  pud,  were  more  than 
they  were  able  to  discharge.  Grants  of  pubUc  land  made  at  such  a  moment  might 
have  delivered  them  from  their  difficulties ;  but  as  these  were  withheld,  the  evil 
after  a  short  pause  returned  with  all  its  former  virulence.  The  Licinian  law  was 
not  prospective,  nor  did  it  lay  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  interest  which 
might  be  legally  demanded.  Accordingly,  to  pay  their  reduced  debt  within  the 
term  fixed  by  the  law,  the  debtors  were  obliged  to  incur  fresh  obligations,  and  to 
^ve  such  interest  as  their  creditors  might  choose  to  demand.  Things  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  in  the  year  898,  nine  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws, 
a  bill  was  brought  forward  by  two"  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius  and  L.  Msenius, 
to  restore  the  hmitation  of  interest  formerly  fixed  by  the  twelve  tables,  namely, 
the  rate  of  the  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  borrowed,  foenus  unciarium.  But  still 
this  did  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  very  principal  itself  could  not  be 
paid,  and  the  number  of  nexi,  or  persons  who  were  pledged  to  their  creditors, 
and  were  to  become  their  slaves  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged  within  a  certain 
time,  went  on  continually  increasing. 

At  length,  in  the  year  403,  fourteen  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Licinian 
laws,  the  consuls,  P.  Valerius  and  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  latter  ummudm  nfflnnr 
himself  a  plebeian,  the  former  a  member  of  that  family  which  had  tS!S^'v9^St'''!l!£ 
always  been  eminent  amongst  the  patricians  for  its  constant  zeal  v*^** 

*  We  should  be  glad,  however,  to  he  able  to  bat  it  ia  too  oommon ;  and  Lioinina  may  well 

excuse  the  oondact  of  Lidnins,  which  cannot  have  deceived  himself  bv  it.  His  enemies  would 

be  jastiiied  by  any  want  of  sinceritv  in  the  mo-  natorally  triomph  in  his  violation  of  his  own 

lives  of  his  prosecutor.    H  Graochua  made  it  law,  and  would  care  little  though  they  them- 

ft  provision  of  his  agrarian  law  that  the  commis-  selves  had  set  him  the  example  of  breaxing  it. 
aloners  for  enforcing  it  should  be  a  permanent       "  livy*  VII.  16.    It  is  pleasant  to  observe 

magistracy,  to  be  mled  up  by  new  electiona  the  traces  of  an  hereditary  political  character  in 

fh>m  year  to  year.    And  it  waa  this  very  clause  so  many  of  the  Soman  fiunilies.    The  Mienii 

which  deprived  the  opponents  of  his  law  of  all  and  Duuli  appear  to  have  been  remarkable  foi 

hope  of  evading  it  (Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  1. 10.)  their  moderation  and  integrity ;  the  conduct  of 

The  commission  in  the  present  case  w^b  probfr-  the  tribune  M.  Builius,  after  the  overthrow  of 

biy  not  renewed  after  the  first  jear,  ana  then  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  haa  already  been  no* 

the  law  became  poweriess.    It  is  possible  that  ticed ;  and  another  Duilius  was  appointed  one 

the  evasion  of  it  practised  by  licimua  was  veiy  of  the  five  commissioners  in  408,  for  the  relief 

kfonerally  adoptea ;  and  he  may  have  excused  of  the  distressed  commons,  and  distin^^hed 

himself  by  that  oommon  sophism,  that  as  the  himself  in  that  office  by  his  impartiahty  and 

evil  could  not  be  prevented,  he  might  as  well  diligence.    We  have  seen  also  a  Mnnius  taking 

share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fix>m  it.  part  with  the  patricians  against  the  dangerous 

Thia  ia  not  conscientious  reasoning  certainly,  aeaigns  of  M*  Manliua ;   and  C.  Mmiua,  the 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  commons,  determined  that  the  TOvemment  Bhould  itself 
interfere  to  relieve  a  distress  so  great  and  so  inveterate.  Five  commissioners  were 
appointed,"  three  plebeians  and  two  patricians,  with  the  title  of  mensarii,  or 
bankers.  These  established  their  banks  or  tables  in  the  Forum,  like  ordinary 
bankers,  and  oflfered  in  the  name  of  the  government  to  accommodate  the  debtors 
with  ready  money  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  It  appears  that  one  cause  of  the 
prevailing  distress  was  the  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium.**  A  debtor,  there- 
fore, even  though  he  possessed  property  in  land,  might  yet  be  practically  insol- 
vent, inasmuch  as  he  could  not,  except  at  an  enormous  loss,  convert  his  land  into 
money.  Here,  therefore,  the  five  commissioners  interposed :  they  furnished  the 
debtor  with  ready  money,  when  he  had  any  property  to  oflfer  as  a  security,  or 
any  friend  who  would  be  security  for  him ;  and  they  ordered  that  land  and  cattle 
should  be  received  in  payment  at  a  certain  valuation.  In  this  manner  much 
property,  which  had  hitherto  been  unavailable,  was  brought  into  circulation  ;  land 
and  cattle  became  legal  tender  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  value ;  and  thus  a  great 
amount  of  debt  was  liquidated,  and,  as  Livy  adds,  tc  'the  satisfaction  of  the  credit- 
or as  well  as  of  the  debtor.  If  he  had  any  authority  for  saying  this,  the  fact  is 
remarkable,  for  when  the  dictator  Csesar  remedied  the  evils  arising  from  a  scarci- 
ty of  money,  during^  the  civil  wars,  bv  nearly  a  similar  arrangement,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  making  the  creditors  sustain  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.  ;^*  and  men  are  so 
apt  to  regard  money  as  the  only  standard  of  value,  that  this  feeling  is  still  very 
general ;  and  he  who  should  pay  his  creditor  a  less  sum  in  actual  xnoney  than  he 
had  borrowed,  would  be  thought  to  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  although, 
from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  what  he  paid  might  really  be  fully  equal  in 
its  command  over  other  commodities,  to  the  sum  which  he  had  originally  received. 

After  all,  however,  although  these  proceedings  of  the  five  commissioners  were 
^^^  ^  well  calculated  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  those  debtors, 

i«mptod,"S!riSji  Sil  who,  being  really  solvent,  were  yet  unable,  owing  to  peculiar 
**"'  *""****  causes,  to  convert  their  property  mto  money,  yet  the  case  of  the 
insolvent  debtors  was  not  affected  by  them.  Five  years  afterwards,  in  408,  the 
interest  of  money  was  still  further  reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  sum 
borrowed,  or  4|-  per  cent. ;"  and  in  411,  several  persons  were  brought  to  trial 
for  a  breach  of  the  law,**  and  condenmed  to  pay  fourfold,  as  in  an  action  for 
furtum  manifestum. 

Thus  palliatives  of  the  existing  evil  had  been  sufficiently  tried  ;  but  all  were 
found  to  be  inadequate.  The  mischief  came  to  a  head  in  the  year  418,  and 
could  be  stopped  only  by  the  most  decisive  remedies ;  but  the  disturbances  of 
that  year  so  affected  the  whole  state  of  the  cemmonwealth,  and  were  again  so 
much  mixed  up  with  political  grievances,  that  an  account  of  them  will  be  more 
fitly  reserved  k>r  another  place,  when  we  shall  have  reached  that  period  in  the 
course  of  our  general  narrative. 

upright  dictator  in  the  sooond  Samnite  war,  this  period  the  Gauls  had  been  plnndering  the 

was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  &mily  char-  country  ronnd  Rome  during  four  consecutive 

acter.  years ;  and  the  terror  of  such  an  enemy  could 

^  Livy*  VII.  21.    Their  names  were  C.  Dui-  not  but  depreciate  the  value  of  land  exposed  tc 

Hub,  alluaed  to  in  the  preoedinff  note ;  P.  Be-  their  ravages,  while  money  could  be  kept  safely 

cius  Mus,  who  devoted  himself  in  the  Latin  within  the  walls  of  cities  which  the  Gauls  did 

war ;  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  eminent  both  as  a  not  attempt  to  besieffe ;  and  at  such  seasons  of 

general,  and  as  the  author  of  the  famous  laws  alarm  the  practice  or  hoarding  money  is  always 

which  Dear  his  name ;  Ti.  .£milius,  one  of  the  more  or  less  prevalent,  so  that  the  circulating 

most  moderate  of  the  patricians,  the  colleague  medium  becomes  perceptibly  scarcer,  and.  ae- 

of  Q.  Publilias  in  his  consukhip^  and  the  man  cordlngly,  rises  in  value.    If,  added  to  tncse 

who  named  him  dictator;  and  M.  Papirius,  of  causes,  the  demands  of  commerce  had  already 

whom  nothing,  I  believe,  is  known.  begun  to  draw  away  the  copper  of  Italy  into 

"  Whetiier  that  great  rise  in  the  price  of  cop-  Greece  and  Asia,  the  difficulty  of  selling  land  to 

per  had  yet  begun,  which  led  to  the  successive  pay  a  debt  oontrabted  when  money  was  more 

depreciations  of  the  as,  it  is  not  possible  to  as-  plentiAil  mudt  have  been  proportionably  greater, 

certain ;  but  without  taking  this  into  the  ao-  ^  Suetonius,  Julius  C«esar,  o.  42. 

count,  other  and  more  tl^mporair  causes  tended  *  Livy,  VII.  27. 

to  raise  the  value  ofmoney  at  this  time  at  Rome,  ''Livy,  VII.  28.     Gato  de  re  rusticA,  ab 

ts  compared  with  that  of  Und.  «A.  little  before  initio. 
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I  propose,  tl^en,  first,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  internal  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth»  during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  pass-  G«ii«ni  btomii  ^u. 
ing  of  the  Licinian  laws  and  the  first  Samnite  war,  and  then  to  ««j<^  «••.«!. 
trace  its  foreign  relations  within  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  first  part  of  our  task  has  been  nearly  completed  already,  in  the  view 
which  has  l^n  given  of  the  effects  of  the  three  Licinian  laws.  One  or  two 
points,  however,  mav  still  requise  to  be  noticed. 

Between  tS89  and  412  we  find  the  remarkable  nmnber  of  fourteen  dictator- 
ships. Four  of  these  dictators  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  F^a«»i 
named  with  a  political  object,^^  that  they  might  preude  at  the  '^^"^ 
election  of  consuls,  and  prevent  the  observance  of  the  Licinian  law.  Two  more,^' 
those  of  402  and  403,  idthough  nominally  appomted  to  command  against  a  for- 
eign enemy,  were  yet  really  named  for  political  purposes ;  and  two,'*  those  of 
892  and  411,  were  appointed  to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.  Of  the  remain* 
ing  six,  three  were  named  during  the  alarm  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  in  894,  895, 
and  397  ;^  and  thtf  other  three  were  chosen  in  393,  399,  and  410,  to  act  against 
the  Hernicans,  the  Tarquiniensians,  and  the  Auruncans.'*  But  even  in  these  last 
appointments  there  was  something  of  a  political  feeling :  they  prevented  a  ple- 
beian consul  from  obtaining  the  glory  of  defeating  the  enemy,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  Licinian  law,  kept  the  executive  government  in  the  hands  of  a  patrician ; 
and  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  that  App.  Claudius  was  named  dictator  in  393,  to 
conduct  the  Hemican  war,  because  he  had  been  so  active  in  opposing  the  bills  of 
Licinius. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a  soreness  of  feeling  continued  to  exist  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons ;  and  that  the  former  could  not  yet  recon-  f^n^  uw  M-inM 
cile  themselves  to  the  inevitable  change  which  was  in  progress.  2;'udl!L"irw''«- 
The  attack  of  the  Tiburtians  in  396,  is  sud  to  have  stopped  a  if^^^^>«^^^p- 
rising  quarrel  between  the  two  orders  ;**  the  inactivity  of  the  dictator,  C.  Sui- 
picius,  m  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  397,  was  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  the 
patricians,"  who  wished  to  keep  the  commons  as  long  as  possible  in  the  field,  to 

frevent  them  from  passmg  any  measures  adverse  to  the  patrician  interest  in  the 
'orum.  The  Pcetelian  law  passed  in  that  same  year,  and  brought  forward  by  C. 
Poetelius,*^  one  of  the  tribunes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  patricians,  appears  also 
to  have  been  intended  indirectly  to  undermine  the  Licinian  law  with  respect  to 
the  consulship.  Its  professed  object  was  to  put  down  canvassing,  "ambitus," 
and  ambitus  here  seems  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  not  as  implying  any 
bribery,  but  simply  the  practice  of  going  round  to  the  several  markets  and  meet- 
ingSy  held,  for  whatever  purpose,  in  the  country,  and  thus  acquiring  an  interest 
amon^  the  country  tribes.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  this  law  was  directed  against 
plebeian  candidates ;  and  this  is  natural ;  for  men  whose  names  did  not  yet  com- 
mand respect  from  their  old  nobility,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  personal 
recommendations,  and  a  simple  plebeian,  if  unknown  to  the  country  voters, 
could  ill  compete  with  the  influence  of  an  old  patrician  family,  strong  not  only  in 
its  ancient  fame,  but  in  the  actual  votes  of  its  own  clients,  and  of  those  of  the 
other  patricians,  a  body  of  men  who  would  be  mostly  resident  m  Rome.     Be- 

"  M.  Fabins  in404(Liv7.  VII.  22),  L.  Fariua  «  T.  QuinctiuB  in  894  (Livy,  VIL  9,  Fasti 

CamiUns  in  405  (Livy,  VIL  24),  T.  Manlius  Capitol.),  Q.  ServiUua  Ahala  in  896  (Hvy,  VIL 

Torqoatna  in  406  (Livy,  VIL  26),  and  another,  11,  Fasti  Capitol.),  and  C.  SulpiciuB  PeUcns  in 

whose  name  ia  unknown,  in  407 ;  the  fragments  897  (Livy.  VII.  12,  Fasti  Capitol.    Appian  do 

of  the  Faati  Capitollni  only  oontaining  under  rebus  Gall.  1). 

this  year  the  words,  »  App.  Caaudius  in  898  (Livv,  MI.  6,  FasU 


"  feet.  Capitol.),  C.  Marcius  Eutilus  in  899  (livy,  VII, 

17,  Fasti  Captol.).  and  L.  Furins  Cfiinillus  la 


Comit.  Habend.  C^us 


»  T.  Manlius  in  402  (livy,  VH.  19),  and  C.  410  (livy,  vll.  28?. 

Julius  in  408  (Livy,  VII.  21).  "Livy  VIL  12. 

"  L.  Manlius  in  892,  "clavi  flgendl  causa"  "  livy,  VIL  18. 

(Livy,  VIL  8,  and  Fasti  Capitol.),  and  P.  Va-  ••  livy,  VU.  15. 
lerins,  **  feriarum  oonstituendarum  oausa,"  in 
411  (livy  VU.  28). 
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sides,  if  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  canvassing  the  country  tribes  generally,  his 
interest  might  not  extend  beyond  his  own  imm^iate  neighborhood,  and  thus  the 
total  number  of  his  votes  in  any  given  tribe  might  not  be  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  legal  vote  of  that  tribe,  and  two  patrician  candidates  might  obtain  a  majority 
of  sunrag^s,  merely  because  no  one  plebeian  candidate  had  any  creneral  interest 
in  his  favor.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Licinian  law  was 
set  aside  three  years  afterwards,  in  400.  The  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor  of 
two  patrician  candidates ;  one  of  these  was  a  Valerius,  and  his  name  was  sure  to 
be  popular  amongst  the  commons ;  whilst  the  plebeian  candidates,  debarred  from 
general  canvassing  by  the  Poetelian  law,  had  each  of  them  probably  so  small  a 
number  of  votes  in  his  favor,  that  they  would  not  have  been  duly  elected  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  law,  even  had  there  been  no  candidate  standing  against  them. 
Thus  the  interrex,'*  M.  Fabius,  was  enabled  to  say  that  tha  people  had  them- 
((elves  set  aside  the  Licinian  law ;  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  legal  majority  in  favoi 
of  two  patrician  candidates,  and  only  a  small  minority  for  any  plebeian. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  year  398,  which  very  properly  alarmed  the  tribunes, 
uw  «d«  TicMima  CO-  althouffh  It  docs  not  seem  to  have  originated  in  any  evil  intention. 
2™,*iar'tf^;S^  One  of  the  consuls,  Cn.  Manlius,**  was  in  the  field  with  a  consular 
tbtamiMiii  ^fltii.  anny,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Tarquiniensians  and  Fahs- 
cans ;  his  colleague,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  was  engaged  with  the  Privematians,  and 
enriching  his  army,  it  is  said,  with  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  which 
had  been  for  many  years  untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  probable  that 
the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  made  prisoners  of  many  Privematian  families,  and 
released  them  again  on  the  payment  of  a  lai^e  ransom.  But  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  becoming,  according  to  ancient  law,  the  slaves  of  the  captor,  his  release  of 
a  prisoner  upon  ransom  was,  in  fact,  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  Accordingly, 
Cn.  Manlius  called  his  soldiers  together  in  the  camp  near  Sutrium,  according  to 
their  tribes,  and,  as  if  they  were  assembled  in  regular  comitia,  he  propos^  to 
them  a  law,  that  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  any  emancipated  slave  should  be 
paid  by  his  master  into  the  public  treasury."  It  might  be  argued  that  the  state 
ought  not  to  lose  all  benefit  from  the  plunder  acquired  by  its  soldiers ;  and  that, 
especially,  if  a  soldier  set  an  enemy  at  liberty  for  the  sake  of  his  ransom,  some 
compensation  should  be  made  to  his  country,  whom  his  act  might  be  supposed 
to  injure.  There  was  some  plausibility  in  this,  and  the  army  of  Manlius  might 
have  felt  also  some  jealousy  at  the  better  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and  might 
have  known  that  their  own  general  would  not,  like  C.  Marcius,  ^ve  up  to  them 
the  full  benefit  of  such  plunder  as  they  might  acquire  from  the  Etruscans.  Ac- 
cordingly the  law  was  passed  in  the  camp,  and  received  the  ready  sanction  of  the 
curiae  and  the  senate  at  Rome.  But  the  tribunes,  dreading  the  precedent  of  a 
law  passed  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  beyond  the  ranse  of  the  tribunes'  protec- 
tion, and  where  every  citizen  was  subject  to  the  absolute  power  of  his  general, 
declared  it  to  be  a  capital  offence,  if  any  one  should  for  the  future  summon  the 
tribes  in  their  comitia  in  any  other  than  their  accustomed  place  of  meeting.**' 
Their  bill  to  this  effect  was  sure  of  the  support  of  Marcius  and  his  army ;  and  its 
principle  was  so  clearly  just,  that  it  was  passed,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  meet- 
ing any  opposition. 

The  years  390,  391,  and  392,  were  marked  by  a  pestilence,**  which  is  said  to 

•  livy,  VII.  17.    "Fabius  aiebat,  in  duo-  forward  in  Buch  an  irregular  manner.    Similar 

dcdm  tabulis  legem  esse,  ut  auodcunque  pos-  laws  were  in  force  in  some  of  our  West  Indian 

tremum  populuB  jussisset,  id  jus  rstumque  island8,at  once  to  restrain  emandnatioo,  and  to 

essetj  juBsum  populi  et  sumngia  esse."  prevent  the  slave  from  becoming  a  Durden  upon 

"  Livy,  VII.  16.  the  public^  if  the  state  received  nothinff  as  a 
^  "  Leffem  de  vioesimA  eomm  qui  manumit-  compensation   for  the   contingency  of  being 
terentur."    The  time  and  place  at  which  the  obliged  to  maintain  him  as  a  freeman, 
law  was  passed  justify  the  explanation  which  I  "*  "  Ke  quis  postea  populum  tevooaret.^^  Cora- 
have  given  of  its  meaning ;  for  had  '^he  object  pare  the  well-known  sense  of  MMwno. 
been  merely  to  check  the  increase  cf  the  oass  "  I^^T)  VII.  1,  8. 
of  freedmen  itwould  scarcely  have  hr^n  brought 
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haye  been  very  generally  fatal ;  and  in  391,  the  Tiber  rose  to  an  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
unusual  height,  overflowed  the  Circus  Maximus,*^  and  put  a  stop  Btorrof  cnSTu^ 
to  the  games  which  were  going  on  there  at  that  very  time,  as  a 

Eropitiation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  a  simi- 
ir  flood  two  years  afterwards,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthqual^e,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  famous  legend  of  the  filling  up  of  the  Curtian  lake  in  the  Forum.  All 
know  how  the  gulf,  which  had  suddenly  yawned  wide  and  deep  in  the  midst  of 
the  Forum,'^  could  be  filled  up  by  no  human  power,  till  the  gods  at  last  declared, 
that  the  best  and  true  strength  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  must  be  devoted 
as  an  offering  to  the  gulf ;  so  should  the  state  exist  and  flourish  forever.  While 
men  were  asking,  what  is  the  true  strensrth'of  Rome  ?  a  noble  youth,  named  M. 
Curtius,  whose  valiant  deeds  had  made  him  famous,  said  that  it  were  a  shame  to 
think  that  the  true  strength  of  Rome  could  lie  in  aught  else  but  in  the  arms  and 
in  the  valor  of  her  children ;  and  he  put  on  his  armor  and  mounted  his  horse, 
and  plunged  into  the  gulf.  All  the  assembled  multitude  threw  their  offerings 
into  it  after  him,  and  the  gulf  was  closed,  but  the  place  bore  his  name  forever. 
It  were  vain  to  inquire  at  what  period  and  upon  what  foundaUon  this  remark- 
able story  was  first  originated.** 

The  first  year  of  the  pestilence  was  marked  by  the  death  of  M.  Camillus.**  In 
him  we  seem  to  lose  the  last  relic  of  early  Rome,  the  last  hero  ^wA^n^nw 
whose  glory  belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to  history.  But  the 
fame  of  the  stories  connected  with  him  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  when  living ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  conclusion  to  his  long  life,  that  his 
last  public  action  was  that  of  a  peacemaker,  his  last  interference  in  political  con- 
tests was  that  of  a  patriot  and  not  of  a  partisan.  The  glory  of  his  name  was 
supported  foe  one  generation  by  his  son,  L.  Furius,  and  then  sank  forever. 

The  same  period  of  pestilence  was  also  noted  as  the  era  at  which  the  first  and 
simplest  form  of  dramatic  entertainments'*  was  introduced  at  Rome.  ^  ^^ 
Amongst  the  games  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  the  hope  of  pro-  m^  Mtfac  mid  daJ! 
pitiating  the  gods,  one,  it  is  said,  consisting  of  a  dance  in  dumb 
show,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  was,  for  the  first  time, 
introduced  from  Etruria.  The  dumb  show  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  song 
in  which  the  dance  was  suited  to  the  words ;  then  came  a  dialogue,  ana,  last  of 
all»  a  regular  acted  story ;  but  here  the  Romans  did  but  translate  or  imitate  the 
dramatists  of  Greece,  and  nothing  in  literature  is  less  original,  and  therefore  less 
valuable  than  the  tragic  and  comic  drama  of  Rome. 

What  power  of  imagination  can  complete  these  few  isolated  facts  into  the  full 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  people  during  three  and  twenty  years  ?  who  can  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  Senate  or  the  Forum,  such  as  they  were  at  this  period,  either 
as  to  outward  forms  and  scenes,  or  as  to  the  men  who  frequented  them  ?  Much 
less  can  we  conceive  what  was  passing  in  the  interior  of  every  family,  and  realise 
to  ourselves  the  names  of  our  scanty  history — the  Fabii,  the  Yalerii,  the  Sulpi- 
cii,  or  the  Marcii,  as  they  were  talking  and  acting  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life, 
abroad  or  at  home.  A  period,  of  which  there  remains  no  contemporary  litera- 
ture, has  virtually  perished  from  the  memory  of  after  ages ;  some  scattered  bones 
of  the  skeleton  may  be  left,  but  the  face,  figure,  and  mind  of  the  living  man  are 
lost  to  us  beyond  recall. 

In  times  so  imperfectly  known  as  those  with  which  we  are  now  engaged,  the 

• 

■•  livy,  VII.  8.  the  Forum,  marked  out  by  an  altar,  was  known, 

•"  livy,  VII.  6.    Valerius  Maximus,  V.  6.  S  2.  even  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  by  the  name 

"^  Another  story  derived  the  name  of  the  of  the  Curtian  lake :  Galba  was  thrown  out  oi 

Curtian  hike  in  the  Forum  from  one  Curtius  his  litter  and  murdered  dose  to  it.    (Tacitus, 

Mettins,  a  soldier  of  Tatins,  the  kinffof  the  Sa-  Hist.  I.  41.)    But  the  real  ori^  of  the  name 

bines :  who,  in  the  battle  betweenTatius  and  being  unknown,  various  stones,  as  is  usual, 

Bomnlns,  had  been  nearly  lost  in  a  piece  of  bog-  were  invented  to  explain  it. 

er  ground  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  "  ^yji  ^I*  I* 

bills.    livy,  I.  IS,  18.    A  spot  in  the  centre  of  ■•  Livy,  VII.  2. 
16 
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r««ifB  kutoi7  tf  geographical  order  of  events  Is  far  more  instructiye  than  the  chro* 
a«M  ftwttitoitt.  nological.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  trace  successively  the  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  several  neighboring  states,  from  389  to  412,  beginnmg  with 
the  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  who  were  divided  hj  the  Tiber  from  the  Latins, 
Yolscians,  and  Hemicans. 

I.  The  people  of  Tarquinii,  sometimes  aided  by  the  Faliscans,  were  engaged 
w»  with  TtmfiMn  iQ  wars  with  Rome  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  from  390  to  404. 
HdtiMFaiiMHM.  What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  unknown,  if  it  were 
any  thing  more  than  the  ordinary  enmity  between  two  neighboring  nations,  and 
the  disputes  which  are  forever  occurring  on  their  common  border.  But  the  war 
IB  rendered  remarkable  by  the  specinlens  displayed  in  it  of  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Etruscan  religion.  The  Roman  consul,  C.  Fabius,"*  having  been 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  year  397,  the  Tarquinians  sacrificed  to  their  gods  three 
hundred  and  seven  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  action ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  Faliscans  had  joined  them,  the  priests  of 
both  cities,  with  long  snake-like  ribbons  of  various  colors  twisted  in  their  hair, 
and  brandishing  burning  torches  in  their  hands,**  fought  in  the  front  of  their 
army,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  thai  they  drove  them  back 
in  confusion  to  their  camp.  The  Etruscnz  priests,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  also  the  chiefs  or  lucumones  of  the  nation,  and  they  acted  on  this  occasion, 
and  with  equal  success,  the  same  part  which  the  two  Decii  performed  for  Rome 
m  the  Latm  and  Etruscan  wars  of  a  later  period.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  gods»  the  Etruscans  followed  up  their  victory ;  they  entered  the  Ro- 
man territory  and  spread  their  devastations  over  the  whole  country  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger  that  C.  Marcius" 
was  appointed  dictator ;  he  was  named,  we  must  suppose,  by  the  plebeian  con- 
8td  of  that  year,  M.  Popillius  Laenas,  and  was  the  first  plebeian  who  ever  ob- 
tained the  dictatorship.  His  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  the  patricians, 
and  was  proportionally  acceptable  to  his  own  order ;  all  his  commands  were 
zealously  obeyed ;  he  repelled  the  invaders,  and,  like  the  popular  consuls  of  the 
year  305,  he  obtained  a  triumph  by  a  vote  of  the  people  when  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  it. 

In  the  year  401,  the  Roman  annalists  say  that  the  butchery  of  the  Roman 
pmm  aoadvM  fcr  prisouers  by  the  Tarquinians  four  years  before  was  signally 
fertjjrem.  avengcd  J  the  Tarquinians  were  defeated  m  a  great  battle,  and 

three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  noblest  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  there  scourged  and  beheaded  in  the  Forum."^  The  war  lingered  on,  how- 
ever, for  three  years  more ;  and  was  then  ended  by  a  peace  concluded  for  forty 
years.**  No  conquests  of  towns  or  territory  are  recorded,  and  thus  the  Roman 
frontier  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Etruria  in  the  same  position  as  it  had  been 
for  the  last  forty  years,  since  the  conquest  of  Veii,  Nepete,  and  Sutrium. 

n.  Far  more  complicated'was  the  scene  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  There 
Wan  in  utfun.  gTcat  chaugcs  took  plsce ;  the  relations  of  the  several  people  to  one 
another  were  materially  altered  ;  some  nations  almost  vanish  out 
of  history,  whilst  Rome  saw  her  territory  enlarged,  her  population  of  citizens  in- 
creased, her' power  and  influence  strengthened  and  extended  beyond  all  former 
Ele.  But  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  these  changes  are  partly  dis- 
by  the  dishonesty,  and  partly  omitted  through  the  mere  meagemess  of  the 
I  historians.  Out  of  the  confusion  of  Livy's  narrative  we  must  endeavor, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  outline  of  the  events  of  a  period  which 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  determme  the  future  destinies  of  Rome  and 
the  world. 

In  the  year  894,  according  to  the  common  chronology,  the  Gauls  again  ap- 

•  Livy,  Vn.  16.  •  livy,  VIL  19. 
"  livy,  VII.  17.  "  livy,  VU.  £2. 

•  livy  vn.  IT. 
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peared  in  Latium.  This  inroad  lasted,  according  to  the  Roman 
annals,  for  four  years,  and  was  ended,  as  they  pretend,  by  the 
totardestruction  of  the  invaders  in  the  year  397.  Eight  years  afterwards,  in 
405,  we  hear  of  another  invasion ;  but  this  new  attack  was  completely  defeated 
in  the  following  year,  and  from  that  time  forward  we  never  again  find  the  Gauls 
in  Latium. 

The  dates  of  these  two  invasions  are,  no  doubt,  correctly  given.  They  are  con- 
firmed by  Polybius,**  although  in  all  other  points  his  account  dif-  a«co.i  or  umh  gim 
fers  widely  from  that  of  the  IU)man  writers.  The  Gauls  penetrated  ^^  ^^t*'^ 
into  the  heart  of  Latium  thirty  years  after  their  first  attack  on  Rome ;  they  ap- 
peared at  Alba,  but  the  Romans,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  their  inroad, 
and  unable  to  collect  their  allies  together,  did  not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  Twelve  years  afterwaixis,  continues  Poly  bins,  they  came  again  ;  but  the 
Romans  had  now  timely  noUce  of  their  coming ;  their  allies  had  joined  them,  and 
they  marched  out  boldly  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  Gauls  were  dismayed 
by  this  display  of  confidence ;  their  chiefs  quarrelled,  and  their  whole  multitude 
broke  up  under  cover  of  night,  and  retreated  like  a  beaten  army  to  their  own 
country.  On  this  their  last  appearance  in  Latium,  the  Roman  army  opposed  to 
them  was  commanded  by  Lucius  Camillus ;  and  this  is  the  Lucius^'  whom  Aris- 
totle spoke  of  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  the  Gauls.  According  to  the 
Roman  accounts,  he  defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  general  action ;  yet  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  he  obtained  a  triumph. 

These  last  invasions  of  the  Gauls  were  marked,  according  to  the  Roman  an- 
nalists, not  only  by  many  signal  victories  won  by  the  Roman  armies  guuin  a  tb«  oaDiidi 
in  general  battles,  but  in  particular  by  two  brilliant  single  combats  jSIiSi,  Ji ilvH 
in  which  two  of  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  gained  for  themselves  >•'*'» cor^u^ 
an  immortal  memory.  T.  Manlius,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  fought 
with  a  gigantic  Gaul^  on  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  upon  the  Salarian  road  :  he 
slew  his  enemy,  and  took  from  his  neck  his  chain  of  gold  (torques),  which  he 
wore  on  his  neck  in  triumph,  so  that  the  soldiers  called  him  Torquatus,  and  his 
descendants  ever  after  bore  that  name.  And  again,  before  the  last  great  victory 
won  by  Lucius  Camillus,  there  was  another  single  combat  in  the  Pomptinian  ter- 
ritory between  a  second  giant  Gaul  and  the  young  M.  Valerius,^  who  afterwards 

^  II.  18.  It  is  well  ^jiown,  that  the  BomAD  that  the  triumphs,  if  not  altogether  fhlse,  were 
writers  claim  three  *  ictories  in  the  connie  of  the  granted  by  the  policy  of  the  senate^  wishing  to 
invatfion  of  894-89"  in  which,  according  to  Po-  make  the  most  of  any  advantage  gained  over  an 
lybias^  the  Romans  uid  not  venture  to  meet  the  enemy  so  formidable  as  the  Gauls. 
Gauls  in  the  field.  The  victory  of  the  dictator  ^  T^r  ii  vticavra  At^Ktop  tJvai  frieh.  Plutarch, 
C.  Sulpicius,  in  897,  ia  described  very  ciroam-  Camill.  22.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
stanthUly  by  Appian,  who^  probably,  copied  Romans,  in  old  times,  were  known  and  called 
Dionysius,  oa  well  as  bv  Liv^,  and  the  Fasti  b^  their  prsinomina,  or  first  names,  as  Poly- 
Capitolini  give  the  day  of  his  triumph,  the  nones  bins  calls  Sdpio,  **Publius,*'  and  Regulus, 
of  May.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  '*  Marcus."  The  pnenomen  was  then  much  lesa 
Polybius  is  given  simply  and  positively,  and  likely  to  be  mistaken  than  in  after  ages,  when 
we  know  how  compfetely  the  Romans  corrupted  the  nomen  and  cognomen  were  generally  used 
the  memory  of  many  events  in  the  Samnite  war,  instead  of  it,  and  when  it  was  possible  for  a 
and  in  other  porta  of  their  early  history.  We  foreigner  to  be  very  familiar  yirith  the  actions  of 
should  be  glad  to  know  fiwrn  what  sources  Po-  Cfe»ar,  without  remembering  whether  his  pr»- 
lybius  derived  his  knowledge  of  these  events,  nomen  was  Caius  or  Lucius.  But  Aristotia 
I'he  chronological  exactness  ofhis  account  seems  would  have  been  no  more  likely  to  have  mis- 
to  show,  that  it  conJd  not  have  been  taken  from  taken  one  prenomen  for  another,  than  to  have 
any  Greek  writer  who  may  have  mentioned  the  confounded  two  Greek  brothers  toffether,  bo- 
Gaulish  invasions  ofoentral  Italy,  but  fVom  some  cause  together  witli  their  own  peculiar  names 
Roman  annalist,  and  it  is  probable  that  Fabius,  thev  had  both  the  same  patronjrmic. 
who,  in  spite  of  his  national  prejudices,  had,  in  ^  There  is  a  striking  description  of  this  corn- 
other  instances,  given  a  true  report  of  transao-  bat  given  by  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  an  an- 
tions  which  later  annalists  utterly  misrepre-  nalist  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  and  prfr- 
aented,  was  the  aathoricy  whom  Polybius  fol-  served  to  us  bv  A.  Gellius^  IX.  18. 
lowed.  It  is  not  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ^  This  combat  is  also  given  by  Gellius  fVom 
tiie  pretended  victories  of  the  Roman  generals  some  of  the  old  annalists,  IX.  11.  It  ia  de- 
are  mere  inventions,  but  that  some  trifling  ad-  scribed  too  by  Dionysias,  XV.  1,  2,  and  by 
vantages  gained  over  detached  parties  of  the  Livy,  VII.  26. 
Gaols  were  magnified  into  general  battles,  and 
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defeated  the  Bamnites  at  the  sreat  battle  of  Mount  Gaurus.  A  wonderful  thing 
happened  in  this  combat,  said  the  storj;  for  as  Marcus  was  going  to  begin  the 
fight,  all  on  a  sudden  a  crow  flew  down  and  perched  upon  his  helmet.  When 
the  two  combatants  closed  with  each  other,  the  crow  still  sat  on  the  Roman's 
helm,  but  ever  and  anon  it  soared  up  in  the  air,  and  then  darted  down  upon  the 
Gaul,  and  struck  at  his  face  and  eyes  with  its  beak  and  claws.  So  the  Gaul,  coq> 
founded  and  dismayed,  soon  fell  by  the  sword  of  Marcus ;  and  then  the  crow  flew 
up  again  into  the  air,  and  vanished  towards  the  east.  For  this  wonderful  aid 
thus  afforded  him  M.  Valerius  was  known  ever  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Cor- 
vus,  Crow,  and  the  name  remained  to  his  posterity.  These  stories  are  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  combat  between  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  and  the  Danish  giant 
Colbrand  before  the  walls  of  Winchester ;  or,  as  Manlius  and  Valerius  Corvus 
are  certainly  more  real  personages  than  Sir  Guy,  we  may  compare  them  with  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  consider  how  faf  we  could  recognize  the  historical 
battle  of  Otterbume,  and  the  real  Hotspur,  in  the  battle  on  the  Cheviot  hills, 
and  in  the  Earl  Percy  of  the  poem.  As  in  this  instance,  the  time,^  place,  cir- 
cumstances, and  issue  of  the  poetical  battle  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
real  one,  so  also  the  poetical  or  romance  accounts  of  these  last  Gaulish  inva£iona 
retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  that  simple  and  real  history  of  them  which  has  been 
})re8erved  to  us  by  Polybius.  That  the  triumphal  Fasti  have  followed  the  ficti- 
tious rather  than  the  true  account,  belongs  to  that  peculiar  blot  on  the  Boman 
character  which  I  have  already  noticed ;  that  what  with  other  people  has  been 
mere  fanciful  romance,  has  been  by  the  Romans  made  to  wear  such  an  appear- 
ance of  serious  earnest  as  to  be  no  longer  romance  but  falsehood. 

What  the  Gauls  did  in  Latium  and  against  the  Romans  has  been  sufficiently 
lAkof  tiMOMiiaiiiti-  disguised  and  perverted ;  but  what  they  did  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
^SnS^iUS^  TtaS!!^  is  altogether  unknown  to  us.  We  hear  of  them  in  Latium,  and 
'*^'"  that  they  moved  southwards  from  thence  into  Campania  and  Apu- 

lia ;^  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  Etruria,  and  their  attacks  on  Rome 
were  all  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Perhaps  the  Etruscans  had  early 
concluded  a  peace  with  them,  so  that  in  their  invasions  of  Latium  and  Campania 
they  passed  through  Umbria  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  descending,  upon 
Rome  either  by. the  Salarian  road  along  the  Tiber,  or  by  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 
The  Romans  complained  that  two  Latin  cities,  Tibur  and  Praeneste,**  had  not 
scrupled,  in  their  hatred  of  Rome,  to  ally  themselves  with  these  barbarians ;  and 
thb  was  remembered  afterwards  agamst  them  when  the  issue  of  the  great  Latin 
war  had  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  old  enemies.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  were  glad  to  divert  the  torrent  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  from 
themselves  to  the  territory  of  strangers  or  rivals ;  perhaps  they  hired  some  of  the 
Gaulish  bands  to  enter  into  their  service,  and  some  advantages  gained  over  these 
by  the  Roman  generals  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pretended  victories  and 
triumphs  recorded  in  the  annals  and  in  the  Fasti.  The  main  Gaulish  army 
appears  to  have  stationed  itself  principally  on  the  Alban  hills,"  from  whence,  as 
from  some  island  stronghold,  they  could  attack  and  lay  waste  all  the  neighboring 
country.  Twice  they  are  said  to  have  approached  Rome,  and  once  they  advanced 
as  far  as  the  very  Colline  gate,*  by  which  they  had  entered  the  city  in  their  first 

**  The  battle  of  Otterbume  was  foaffbt  in  the  in  the  poetical  batde,  Percy  is  killed,  bat  th« 

reiffn  of  Biohard  tlie  Second,  of  England,  and  English  are  yictoriouB.    And  fiirtherj  to  show 

Booert  the  Second,  of  Scotland^  the  poetical  how  slight  actions  may  be  magnified  mto  great 

aoeoont  of  it  places  it  in  the  reign  of  a  King  battles,  the  Scottish  army  at  Otterbume  ^vmch 

Henry  in  England,  and  a  King  James  in  Scot-  consisted  really  of  2800  men,  is  made  in  another 

land.    Otterbume  is  in  Bedesdale  near  Eladon,  ballad  of  the  battle  to  amount  to  44,000,  of  whom 

the  scene  of  battle  in  the  poem  is  in  the  Cheviot  there  "  went  but  eighteen  away." 

hills;  the  historical  battle  did  not  arise  out  of  «*.  Livy,  VII.  11.  26. 

any  hunting  excursion  of  Percy  on  the  Scottish  <•  Livy.  VII.  11.  VIII.  14. 

border,  but  from  an  inroad  of  the  Scotch  into  ^  Polybius,-  II.  18.    livy,  VIL  25.    Dionv- 

Northumberland.  In  the  real  battle,  Percy  was  aius,  XIV.  12. 

Uken  prisoner,  and  the  English  were  defeated ;  ^  livy,  VII.  11. 
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inyasion.  On  one  occasion  we  find  them  encamped  at  Pedum^  in  front  of  Prae- 
neste,  an  old  Latin  city  which  the  iEquians  had  fonnerly  conquered,  hat  which 
afterwards,  perhaps  at  this  very  time,  got  rid  of  its  foreign  masters  and  became 
again  united  to  the  Latin  nation.  None  can  tell  what  cities  were  destroyed,  what 
people  weakened,  and  what  confederacies  or  dominions  were  broken  up  in  the 
course  of  these  Gaulish  invasions.  The  Yolscians  seemed  to  hare  suffered  more 
especially ;  for  it  was  through  their  territory  that  the  Oauls  moved  onwards  from 
Latium  to  Campania,  or  returned  from  Campania  to  their  quarters  on  the  Alban 
hOls ;  and  it  appears  that  their  nation  was  from  this  time  forward  broken  into 
fragments,  eacn  of  which  had  from  henceforth  a  destiny  of  its  own.  In  order  to 
understand  this  change  fully,  we  must  recollect  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  378 
the  Roman  frontier  hi^  fallen  back  from  Anzur  to  Satricum,  that  Satricum  itself 
bad  been  won  by  the  Yolscians,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Latins'^  that  it 
might  not  revert  to  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman  territory  in  the  maritime  part  of 
the  Campagna  scarcelv  reached  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  Rome. 
But  in  897  we  find  that  the  Latins*^  renewed  their  alhance  with  the  Romans  ; 
that  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens  were  created,**  the  Pomptine  and  the 
Publilian ;  and  that  Velitrm  and  Privemum,"  both  of  them  Yolscian  towns,  but 
the  latter  unmentioned  hitherto  in  Roman  history,  were  engaged  alone  in  a  war 
with  Rome.  This  same  year  witnessed  also  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from  Latiuro, 
after  they  had  been  overrunning  it  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  three  years ; 
and  finely,  it  was  marked  by  what  the  Romans  call  a  conquest  of  the  Hemi- 
cans,^  who  for  the  last  four  years  had  been  at  open  war  with  Rome.  That  there 
was  a  connection  between  all  these  events  is  manifest,  although  they  appear  in 
Livy  as  mere  accidental  coincidences.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  in  this 
same  year  war  was  formally  declared"  between  Rome  and  Tarquinii. 

The  complicated  negotiations  and  the  ever-changing  alliances  of  the  Greek 

states,  between  the  peace  of  Nicias  and  the  Athenian  expedition  , «Tfif,TnTVniiti 

to  Sicily,  cannot  be  comprehended  readily,  even  though  related  by  ^JS?nhr!?ii'Tfi?^ 
such  an  historian  as  Thucydides.-  In  the  last  ten  years  of  the  *^ 
fourth  century  of  Rome,  Latium  and  its  neighborhood  must  have  presented  a 
tissue  of  events  equally  perplexed  in  themselves,  without  any  contemporary  his- 
torian like  Thucydides  to  explain  them  to  posterity.  But  by  considering  the 
mere  fra^ents  of  information  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may  attempt 
to  combine  them  into  something  like  the  following  form.  A  war  with  Tarquinii, 
in  addition  tePone  with  the  Hemicans,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Tihwr  and  Prce- 
neste  were  hostile,  and  when  the  Gauls  might  be  expected  to  appear  again  in 
Latium  as  they  had  done  regularly  for  the  last  three  years,  was  clearly  more 
than  the  strength  of  Rome  could  bear.  The  old  alliance  with  the  Hemicans, 
and  with  some  at  any  rate  of  the  Latin  cities,  must,  at  whatever  price,  be  renewed. 
We  can  easily  conceive  that  there  must  have  been  a  party  amongst  the  Latins 
and  Hemicans  equally  well  disposed  to  such  a  reunion.  It  was  accordingly 
effected*:  the  plebeian  consul  *C.  Plautius  appears  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
restoring  at  this  critical  njoment  the  great  work  of  Sp.  Cassius.  The  whole  peo* 
pie  of  the  Hemicans  renewed  their  old  alliance  with  Rome ;  but  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the  league  with  Sp.  Cassius  many  had  perished, 
and  some  had  become  separated  from  Uie  Latin  confederacy,  and  were  now  the 
heads  of  small  confederacies  of  their  own :  we  may  safely  conclude,  however, 
that  Aricia,  Bovillse,  Gabii,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Nomenturo,  and 
Tusculum  were  among  the  cities  which  retumed  to  their  old  connection,  and  be* 
came  as  heretofore  the  equal  allies  of  the  Romans*    Thus  a  force  was  organized 

*•  "  Gallos  .  . .  circa  Pedam  consediflse  audi-  _*•  "  Hemici  devicti  subactique  Bunt."— Livy, 

turn  est."    Livy,  Vn.  12.  Vtl.  15. 

••  livy,  VI.  88.  *  Livy,  VII.  18.     "Eebus  neouioouam  re- 

"  Livy,  VII.  12.  petitis,  novi  oonBulea  jnsaa  populi  bellnm  in- 

•Iivy,Vn.l5,  £xere." 
•  livy,  VIL 15. 
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whicli  might  be  able  at  last  to  meet  the  Gauls  in  tlie  field,  should  they  again  ven- 
ture to  establish  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  or  to  overrun  the  plams  of  Latium. 

But  while  Rome  was  thus  strengthened  by  this  reconciliation  with  her  old  allies, 

p,^ HT^  she  also  made  an  addition  to  the  number  of  her  own  citizens.   Two 

""'**'  new  tribes  were  created,  making  the  whole  number  twenty-seven  ; 

and  the  new  citizens  thus  received  into  the  state  appear  to  have  been  in  part  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  or  Yolscian  lowlands,  the  country  between 
Antium  and  Tariticina  on  the  coast,  and  running  inland  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the 
Apennines  which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Campagna.  In  the  times  of  the 
later  kings,  the  Romans,  according  to  their  own  stories,  had  made  several  con- 
quests over  the  Yolscians  in  this  region,  which  at  any  rate  were  all  lost  again 
during  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians  into  Latium :  but 
in  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the  G-aulish  invasion,  the  Yolscian 
frontier  had  again  receded,  and  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  their 
dominion  for  a  time  as  far  as  Tarracina  or  Anzur.  After  the  Gaulish  invasion 
there  followed  another  change  of  fortune ;  when  the  Latins  no  longer  luded  the 
Romans,  but  were  for  some  time  in  alliance  with  the  Yolscians,  the  Romans  again 
lost  ground ;  Satricum  became  once  more  Yolscian,  and  the  mtermediate  coun- 
try between  it  and  Tarracina,  the  much  contested  Ager  Pomptinus,  must  also 
have  returned  to  its  old  masters.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  Yolscians  had 
suffered  even  more  than  their  neighbors  from  the  Gaulish  invasions,  or  whether 
the  Samnites  had  already  begun  their  attacks  upon  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Liria 
and  on  the  side  of  Campania,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  internal  divisions, 
and  to  the  destruction  of  their  old  allies  the  ^quians,  it  seems  at  any  rate  that 
the  Yolscian  nation  was  now  declining,  and  utterly  unable  to  withstand,  as  it  had 
once  done,  the  united  forces  of  Rome  and  Latium.  It  is  probable  that  much  of 
its  territory  became  at  this  period  either  Roman  or  Latin ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Sabines  of  Regillus  and  Nomentum  had  lost  their  independence 
soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  And  as  the  Claudian  and  Crustuminian 
tribes  were  then  formed  out  of  those  Sabines  who  became  Romans,  while  No- 
mentum and  Regillus  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins,  so  a  similar  division  in  all 
probability  took  place  now,  and  the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian  tribes  must  have 
been  formed  out  of  the  Yolscians  who  were  assigned  to  Rome,  whilst  other  por- 
tions of  the  Yolscian  territory  and  population  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Latins. 
Thus  the  Yolscian  nation  having  been  so  dismembered,  those  states  w^ich  still 
survived  became  henceforth  more  individually  distinguished,  and^  also,  as  was 
natural,  more  resolute  to  defend  their  independence.  Amongst  this  number 
were  the  people  of  Privemum ;  and  the  ravages  which  they  and  the  people  of 
YelitrsB  are  said  to  have  carried  into  the  Roman  territory^  in  this  same  year, 
were  doubtless  more  especially  directed  against  those  whom  they  would  consider 
as  traitors,  their  own  Yolscian  countrymen,  the  new  Roman  citizens  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  and  Publilian  tribes. 

This  favorable  aspect  of  the  Roman  affiedrs  was  still  further  improved  four 
PteM  with  TflMT  .Dd  years  afterwards,  when  in  the  year  401  both  Tibur  and  Praeneste^ 
^'""•^-  gave  up  their  long-continued  hostility,  and  obtained,  perhaps  at 

the  price  of  some  sacrifices  of  territory,  a  peace  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
with  Rome.  The  peace  with  Tarquinii  followed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the 
year  404. 

But  in  the  year  402  we  again  hear  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Yolscians  upon 
ThtsrowtheruMSam.  ^hc  Latius  iu  thc  dlrecUou  of  Tusculum."  No  particulars  are 
it!LS!"'»^^iJ^  mentioned,  perhaps  because  the  allied  Romans  and  Latin  forces 
BMmokMiytogetiwr.    ^^^^  '^  ^j^ja  y^^,.  commanded  by  a  Latin  general;  but  we  taay 

**  Livj,  YII.  15.    "  Aooessit .  . .  vastatio  Bo-  19 ;  and  for  the  peaoe  or  rather  trace  with  Pn»* 

tnani  agri,  quam  Privernatee,  Velitenu  delude,  neste,  see  Biodoras,  XVI.  45. 

incursione  repentina  fecemnt.^'  **  I^^7f  YII.  19. 

**  VoT  the  peace  with  Tibnr,  see  Livy,  VII. 
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suppose  that  Priyemum  and^VelitraB,  with  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Yolscian 
highlands,  were  the  part  of  the  Yolscian  nation  engaged  in  these  hostilities.  From 
this  time  for  the  next  five  years  all  was  quiet :  but  in  the  year  407,  Satricum» 
which  had  been  burnt  some  years  ago  by  the  Latins,  and  the  territoir  of  which 
the  Latins  had  appropxiated  to  themselves  in  their  late  partition  oi  the  Aeer 
Pomptmus  with  Kome,  was  again  occupied  and  rebuilt  by  the  Yolscians  of  An- 
tium/*  Jealousies  were  arising  about  this  time  between  Borne  and  Latium ;  and 
it  appears  probable  that  there  was  a  party  amongst  the  Latins  disposed  to  form 
a  separate  alliance  with  the  remaining  independent  states  of  the  Yolscians,  in 
order  to  be  strengthened  by  them  against  Rome.  Thus  when  the  Aurunoans,  or 
Ausonians,  one  of  the  most  southern  people  of  the  Yolscian  stock,  began  to  plun- 
der the  Ager  Bomptinus  in  410,  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  suspected  that  this 
inroad  was  actually  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Latms,  and  expected*^  a 
'  war  with  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Their  fears,  however,  were  groundless 
for  the  present,  and  indeed  the  progress  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  Campania  and 
on  the  Liris  was  a  strong  inducement  both  to  the  Eiomans  and  Latins  to  defer 
their  jealousies  of  each  other  to  a  more  convement  season.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  412,  the  first  Samnite  war  broke  out,  in  which  both  the  Latins  and 
Yolscians  to  all  appearance  took  part  with  Rome. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three-and-twenty  years  Rome  was  finally  delivered  from 
the  scourge  of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  she  had  secured  her  north-  ummmA  poww  a 
em  frontier  by  a  peace  with  the  neighborifag  states  of  Etruria ;  her  **^' 
old  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  Hemicans,  however  doubtful  might  be  its  dura- 
tion, had  been  restored  m  time  to  enable  her  to  repel  the  Gauls  and  to  crush  the 
Volscians :  and  it  was  now  ready  to  aid  her  in  ner  coming  struggle  with  the , 
Samnites.     She  had  not  merely  extended  her  dominion,  but  oy  granting  the  full 
rights  of  citizens  to  the  Yolscians  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  she  had  enlarged  and 
strengthened  her  own  commonwealth.     She  was  thus  prepared  for  the  events 
of  the  next  ten  years,  which  assured  to  her  beyond  dispute  the  first  place  among 
the  nations  of  Italy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the  first  plebeian  consulship  comcided  with 
that  of  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea.    The  first  Sam-  cfawwiofy. 
nite  war  broke  out  about  two  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian 
snpremr^^y  in  Greece  by  Philip's  great  victory  at  Chanronea. 


CHAPTER  XXVra. 

THE  FIEST  SISnTTE  WAR-SEDITION  OF  THE  TEAS,  40S-GENUCIAN  LAWB.- 
A.  U.  C.  407-4M  NIEBUHE:  410-«2  FASTI  OAPIT. :  41*^4  LIVY. 


"Migora  Jam  hino  bella  et  viribaa  hoatiam  at  longinqnitate  vel  regionam  vel  tempomm  apatio 
qoibna  bellatam  eat  dicentarjnamqna  eo  anno  aayeraua  Bamnitw,  gentem  opiboa  anniaqna 
validam,  mota  anna."— LtYT,  Vll.  29. 


Thx  Sabmes,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Apennines, 
where  the  snow  lies  all  the  year  long,  and  which  send  forth  the  i^g^a  „ob,»„,i,j  i^i 
streams  to  run  into  the  two  seas  northward  and  southward,  were*  •fifhurftk.smaufc 

••  livy,  Vn.  27.  "Livy,Vn.28.  *  Stiabo,  V.  p.  860.    Bionyiiiia,  H.  40. 
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at  war  for  many  years  together  with  their  neighbors  the  Umbrians.  At  last  they 
made  a  vow,  that  if  they  should  conquer  their  enemies,  all  the  living  creatures^ 
bom  in  their  land  in  that  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  gods  as  sacred.  They 
did  conquer,  and  they  offered  in  sacrifice  accordingly  all  the  lambs  and  calves 
and  kids  and  pigs  of  that  year,  and  such  animals  as  might  not  be  sacrificed,  they' 
redeemed.  But  still  their  land  would  not  yield  its  fruits,  and  when  they  thought 
what  was  the  cause  of  it,  they  considered  that  their  vow  had  not  been  duly  per- 
formed ;  for  all  their  own  children^  bom  within  that  year  had  been  kept  back 
from  the  gods,  and  had  neither  been  sacrificed  nor  redeemed.  So  they  devoted 
all  their  children  to  the  god  Mamers,  and  when  they  were  grown  up  they  sent 
them  away  to  become  a  new  people  in  a  new  land.  When  the  young  men  set 
out  on  their  way,  it  happened  that  a  bull  went  before  them ;  and  they  thought 
that  Mamers  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide,  and  they  followed  him.  He  laid 
himself  down*  to  rest  for  the  first  time  when  he  had  come  to  the  land  of  the  ' 
Opicans;  and  the  Sabines  thought  that  this  was  a  sign  to  them,  and  they 
fell  upon  the  Opicans,  who  dwelt  in  scattered  villages*  without  walls  to  defend 
them,  and  they  drove  them  out,  and  took  possession  of  their  land.  Then  they 
offered  the  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Mamers,  who  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide ; 
and  a  bull  was  the  device''  which  they  bore  in  after  ages;  and  they  them- 
selves were  no  more  called  Sabmes,  but  they  took  a  new  name  and  were  called 
Sanmites. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  that  great  people  whose  history 
w^trathiieoofariMd  IS  now  beginning  to  connect  itself  with  that  of  Rome.  In  two 
^^  points  it  has  preserved  the  truth ;  the  Samnites  were  a  people  of 

Sabine  extraction,  and  had  established  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  countrr 
of  the  Opicans.  But  the  two  races  were,  probably,  not  very  remote  from  each 
other,  and  thus  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  conquerors  should  have  adopted  the 
language  of  their  subjects ;  for  the  Samnites  spoke  Opican,  or  Oscan,  and  the 
l^nds  of  their  coins,  and  their  remaininfir  inscriptions  are  in  the  Oscan  character. 
Stdl  the  two  people  were  distinct ;  and  the  Samnites  regarded  neither  their  Opi- 
can subjects  m  Campania,  nor  their  Opican  neighbors,  the  ^quians  and  Yolscians, 
as  their  own  proper  countrymen. 

One  single  contemporary  notice  of  the  Samnites^  in  the  days  of  their  greatness 
N«(iM  of  (k«  suraite  ^^  dcsccuded  to  our  times ;  and  this  is  contained  in  two  shoct  Unea 
fatiM Ptiipiiii  of  sey-  of  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  who  describes  the  Samnites  as  living  on 
the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  between  the  Campanians  and  Luca- 
nians,  and  the  length  of  their  coast-line  was  no  more,  he  tells  us,  than  half  a 
day's  sail.     The  space  which  they  occupied  reached  nearly  from  the  Samus  to 

*  The  fonn  of  one  oT  these  vows  is  given  by  whkxL  represents  a  bnll,  the  emblem  of  the 
Liyy,  XXII.  10,  '*  quo  '  ver  adtnlerit  ex  suillo,  Samnites,  goring  a  wolf,  the  well-known  tjpe 
ovillo,  caprino,  bovillo  gregc,  qus&qae  pro£uia  of  the  Romans.  Two  or  three  specimens  of  this 
enmt,  Jovi  fieri.''  coin  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  T^  fiiv  icarfewaVf  rA  6i  KaBifpttvav.     Strabo,  *  KafuravHv  Si  Ixovrai  £a«virai'  ca2  irapdwXws 

V.  p.  250.    What  was  not  sacrificed,  bat  yet  icrl  Xawtr&v  h^i^t  hfn^Vf  p.  8.    Kiebahr  reads 

was  consecrated  to  the  gods,  must  have  been  Zawtrat  instead  of  Aawirat  in  the  following  page 

redeemed  before  it  could  be  employed  for  or-  of  Scylax,  unring  that  the  description  is  inappii- 

dinary  purposes.  cable  to  the  Daunians,  as  they  neither  extended 

*  Strabo  as  before.    Festus  in  "  Mamcrtini.'*  across  all  Italy  fVom  sea  to  sea,  nor  lived  to  the 

*  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  white  N.  W.  of  Mount  Drium  or  Garganns.  I  think 
sow  which  guided  iBneas  to  the  place  where  he  that  this  conjecture  is  highly  probable,  because 
was  to  build  his  city.  A  wolf  was  said  to  have  Scylax  had  not  mentioned  the  Daunians  in  his 
done  the  same  service  to  the  Hirpinians,  who  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Lower  Sea,  but 
were  also  of  Samnite  extraction.  had  mentioned  the  Samnites;  and  the  only 

^  *  ^Eriyvavov  6i  Kt0ftii6^  ^ms.   Like  the  .£to-  other  people  who  had  stretched  from  sea  to  sea. 

lians  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians,  are  mentioned 

Thucvd.  III.  94;  or  like  the  Oasoli.  which  to  separately  in  the  description  or  both  coasts.    If 

this  day  contain  the  greatest  part  of  tne  popula-  so,  Scybix  includes  withm  the  limits  of  the  Sam- 


tion  in  the  valleys  of  the  central  Apennines.  nitee,  not  only  the  country  of  the  Frentanians, 

^  Micali  jB^ives  an  engraving  of  a  coin,  struck  who  were  notoriously  of  Samnite  origin,  but 

Inrthe  Italian  allies  during  their  groat  war  with  also  that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Marrudnians 

the  Bomans  in  the  seventh  oentniy  of  Rome,  and  Vestimona. 
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the  SQarus ;  Neapolis,  according  to  Scylax»  is  in  Campania ;  Posidonia,  or  Pses- 
turn,  is  in  Lucania.  But'the  Samnite  possessions  on  or  near  the  coast,  even  thoiu^h 
they  once  included  the  famous  cities  of  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii,*  of  NoK  ^- 
cena.  and  Abella,  were  a  mere  recent  offshoot  from  the  great  body  of  the  nation : 
the  true  Samninm  lies  wholly  in  the  interior,  and  having  been  thus  removed  from 
the  notice  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  alone  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  an« 
cient  world  before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  has  been  fated  to  remain  in 
perpetual  obscurity. 

iNearly  due  north  of  Naples,  there  stands  out  from  the  central  line  of  the 
Apennines,  like  one  of  the  towers  of  an  old  castle  from  the  lower  OMgnbhy  or  samai- 
and  more  retiring  liuiB  of  the  ordinary  wall,  a  huge  mass  of  mount-  ■"•-^meumu 
ains,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  Matese.  On  more  than  three-fourths 
of  its  circumference  it  is  bounded  by  the  Yoltumo  and  its  tributary  streams,  the 
Calore*^  and  the  Tamaro,  which  send  their  waters  into  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea ; 
but  on  its  northern  side,  its  springs  and  torrents  run  down  into  the  Bifemo,  and 
60  make  their  way  to  the  Adriatic.  A  very  narrow  isthmus  or  shoulder,  high 
enoujfh  to  form  the  watershed  between  the  two  seas,  connects  llie  Matese  at  its 
N.  W.  and  N.  £.  extremities  with  the  mcun  Apennine  Ime,  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  being  altogether  insulated. 

The  circumference  of  the  Matese,  as  above  described,  is  between  seventy"  and 
eighty  miles.  Its  character  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  it«  tiuax  ud  ebme. 
district  of  Craven,  in  Yorkshire,  or  more  closely  to  that  of  the  **'* 
Jura.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  limestone,*'  rising  from  its  base  abruptly  in  the  huge 
wall-like  cliffs  or  scars,  so  characteristic  of  Umestone  mountains,  to  the  height  of 
about  8000  feet ;  and  within  this  gigantic  inclosure  presenting  a  great  variety 
of  surface,  sloping  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  into  deep  valleys,  and  then 
rising  again  in  the  highest  points  of  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  especially  in 
the  Monte  Miletto,  which  is  its  loftiest  summit,  to  an  elevation  computed  at  6000 
feet.  Its  upland  valleys  offer,  like  those  of  the  Jura,  a  wide  extent  of  pasture, 
and' endless  forests  of  magnificent  beech- wood ;  it  is  rich  in  springs,  gushing  out 
of  the  ground  with  a  full  burst  of  water,  and  suddenly  disappearing  again  into 
some  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  which  such  limestone  rocks  abound.  In  this 
manner  the  waters  of  a  small  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  have  no  visible 
outlet ;"  but  the  people  of  the  country  say  that  they  break  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
deep  cliff  or  cove,  aboii  two  or  three  miles  distant,  and  form  the  full  stream  of 
the  Torano. 

On  the  highest  points  of  the  Matese  the  snow  lies  till  late*^  in  the  summer ;  and 
8ucl  is  their  elevation,  that  the  view  from  them  extends  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  lualy  from  sea  to  sea.     No  heat  of  the  summer  scorches  the  perpetual  fresh- 

*  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii  both  stood,  it  is    aomirio  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  Parte  2,  in  "  M»- 
trae,  to  the  northward  of  the  Samns ;  and  Stra-    ^  -     ** 


bo  expressly  says  that  they  were  wrested  by  the  "  This  limestone  is,  in  some  ports,  bitnmin- 

Sammtes  from  the  Etruscans,  V.  p.  247.    This,  ons,  and  contains  some  fossil  remains  of  fish, 

however,  was  the  case  also  with  Onma  and  Ca-  There  are  some  volcanic  or  tufkceons  rooks  in 

pna;  but  as  Sc^laz  places  these  towns  in  Cam-  the  Mateae,  resembling  probably  the  beds  of 

pania,  and  distrngnishes  it  from  the  ooantry  of  ta£f  which  are  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 

theSBmnites,alittletothesonthofit,itisprob-  nines  in  other  pkces,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 


able  that  at  the  time  ot  the  first  Samnite  war,  road  from  Naples  to  Avellino  in  the  pass  of 

which  is  nearly  the  date  of  Scylax^s  Periplos,  Monteforte. 

most  of  this  district  had  recovered  its  indepen-  ^  See  Eeppei  Craven,  Ezcnrs.  in  the  Abmzzif 

denoe,  and  the  Sanmite  possessions  were  reduced  Vol.  I.  p.  18.    The  English  reader  will  remem- 


to  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  text.  ber  Malham  Tarn,  and  the  faU  burst  of  water 

*  The  Calore  runs  along  tlie  southern  side  of  with  which  the  Aire  rushes  out  from  under  the 

the  Hatese:  the  Tamaro,  which  bounds  its  east-  rocks  of  Malham  Cove.     Similar  phenomena 

em  side,  runs  into  the  Calore  from  the  north  are  frequent  in  the  limestone  mountams  of  Pelo- 

nearlv  at  right  anglea.  ponnesus. 

^  Mr.  Eeppei  Craven  says,  that  it  is  reckoned  "  See  Giustiniani,  IMzionario.    Mr.  Keppel 

to  measure  sevenUr  miles. — ^Excursions  in  the  Craven  found  the  upper  half  of  the  Matese  cot- 

Abruzxi,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  196.    Giustiniani  gives  ered  with  snow  in  May :  it  would  remain  much 

it  at  sixty-two  Neapolitan  miles,  which  are  later  on  the  highest  summits. 
more  than  seventy  Kngliah  onea.---See  his  Di* 
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ness  of  these  mountain  pastures ;  and  during  the  hottest  months"  the  cattle  from 
the  surrounding  country  are  driven  up  thither  to  feed. 

This  singular  mount^n,  with  its  subject  valleys,  was  the  heart  of  the  country 
Pibdpia  diTWons  mod  of  thc  Samuites.  Of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Samnites, 
towaiofSwDiiiuiD.  Q^g^  i^jjg  Caudinians,  occupied  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
the  other,  the  Pentrians,  dwelt  on  its  northern  side.  To  the  fonner  belonged  the 
towns  of  AUiffe'*  on  the  Vultumus,  of  Telesia,  the  country  of  that  Pontius  Tele- 
sinus,"  who  struggled  so  valiantly  against  the  fortune  of  Sylla  in  the  great  battle 
at  the  Colline  gate,  and  of  Beneventum.*^  To  the  Pentrians  belonged  .^£serma'* 
on  one  of  the  first  feeders  of  the  Vultumus,  Bovianum"  on  the  Bifemo  or  Tifenxus, 
and  Sepinum'*  on  the  E.  of  the  Matese,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tamaro. 

Besides  the  Caudinians  and  Pentrians,  there  were,  doubtless,  other  tribes  more  or 
Trite.  eoBMeuii  wiih  l^^s  closcly  couuected  with  the  Samnite  name,  who  took  part  in  the 
*•  8"«^««-  great  contest  of  their  nation  with  Rome.    The.very  names  of  some 

of  these  may  have  perished ;  for  it  is  by  mere  accident  that  we  hear  of  the  Oara- 
cenians,**  a  tribe  to  the  north  of  the  Pentrians,  who  dwelt  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Sangro  or  Sagrus,  and  to  whom  belonged  the  town  of  Aufidena.  The  Fren- 
tanians,  who  reached  down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  are  called  a  Sam- 
nite people  ;*'  yet  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  they  are  spoken  of  as 
distinct ;  and  they  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  first  war.  And  the  Hir- 
pinians,  whose  country  is  also  included  within  the  limits  of  Samnium,  and  who 
dwelt  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  occupying  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Galore  and  Sabbato  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  Ofanto  or 
Aufidus  on  the  northern  side,  are  on  some  occasions^  distinguished  from  the  Sam- 


*  Thoy  are  turned  out  about  the  end  of  June. 
See  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 

"  Aliro,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
ranks  even  now  as  a  city,  but  the  bishop  resides 
at  Piedimonte,  a  flourisning  town  about  three 
miles  distant,  and  Alife  is  at  present  almost  de- 
populated from  malaria.  See  Keppel  Craven, 
Vol.  I. -p.  21. 

"  And  according  to  the  writer  of  the  little 
work,  **  de  viris  illustribus/'  it  was  the  coun- 
try also  of  that  still  greater  C.  Pontius,  who  de- 
feated the  Romans  at  the  Caudine  Forks.  The 
remains  of  Telesia  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  modem 
town  of  Telese,  which,  like  Alife.  has  almost 
gone  to  ruin  from  the  influence  of  the  malaria. 
See  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  II.  p.  178. 174. 

"  This  is  still  a  well-built  and  flourishing 
town,  containing  a  population  of  18,000  souls. 
See  Keppel  Craven^s  Tour  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  I^aples,  p.  22,  28. 

*  The  present  town,  still  called  Isemia,  stands 
on  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  torrents,  run- 
ning down  in  verv  deep  ravines,  which  meet 
a  little  below,  and  then  fall  into  the  Vandra, 
about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Vol- 
tumo.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  various 
Doanufactures,  and  a  population  of  about  7000 
souls.  Large  remains  of  polygonal  walls  are 
still  visible,  which  belong,  probaoljr,  to  the  days 

•  of  its  independence  as  a  Samnite  dty.  The  re- 
markable tunnel,  hewn  through  the  rock  for 
about  a  mile,  and  still  used,  according  to  it« 
original  purpose,  for  supplying  the  town  with 
water,  is  prooably  a  work  of  the  Roman  times. 
See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzri,  Vol.  11.  p.  81-84. 

*  Bovianum,  or  Boiano,  also  contains  re- 
mains of  polygonal  walls,  built  of  very  large 
atones,  put  aa  closely  together  as  possible,  and 
the  smaller  interstices  flUed  up  with  remarkable 
nicety.  It  is  a  cold  place,  being  shaded  by  the 
Mate^  which  rises  directiy  to  the  south  of  it; 


and  the  Bifemo  so  floods  the  valley,  that  it  is  • 
constant  swamp,  and  the  air  is  damp  and  foggy ; 
but  there  is  no  malaria,  because  it  has  no  severe 
heats  in  summer.  Its  population,  according  to 
Giustiniani,  writing  in  1797,  was  then  8500  souls. 
Mr.  Keppel  Craven  rates  it  at  present  as  low  as 
1500.    Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  n.  164. 

^  The  actual  town  of  copino  stands  on  a  hill 
at  some  distance  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
dty,  whioh  are  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  below. 
These  remains  are  very  large  and  remarkably 
perfect,  but  thov  are  of  Roman,  as  I  imagine, 
rather  than  of  Samnite  origin.  One  of  the  &- 
mous  cattie-tracks  (oalles,  tratturi.  delle  peoo- 
re),  which  have  existed  unaltered  from  time 
immemorial  for  the  yearly  migrations  of  the 
cattie  from  and  to  the  coast,  runs  straight 
through  the  ruins  of  the  andent  town  from  £. 
to  W.  See  Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vol.  II.  p. 
181, 186. 

"  The  name  is  only  noticed,  I  believe,  by  Zo- 
naras  and  Ptolemy:  unless  it  he  the  same  with 
the  Carentini  of  Fliny.  The  Italian  writers, 
Bomanelli,  for  instance,  and  Hicali,  propose  to 
read  Sariceni,  as  if  the  name  were  derived  from 
the  neighboring  river  Sarus  or  Sangro.  Bat 
this  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  Alfldena,  or  Au> 
fldena,  contains  at  present  about  1500  souls :  it 
stands  on  the  Bio  Torto,  a  torrent  which  lost 
below  the  town  plunges  down  into  a  very  aeep 
and  narrow  glen,  about  a  mile  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Sangro.  There  exists  considerable 
remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  an  Oscan  in- 
scription on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Rio 
Torto.  Keppel  Craven,  Abrazzi,  Vol.  II.  p.  58, 
59. 

"*  Strabo  caUs  them  Saryiru^  ctfv»f.  V.  p.  241 ; 
yet  Livy  represents  them  as  suing  lor  and  oh- 
taining  peace  as  a  distinct  people,  after  a  trea^ 
had  been  conduded  with  tne  Samnites,  IX.  45. 

**  As,  for  instance,  **  Hannibal  ex  Hii^nis  in 
Samnium  transit.*'    livyi  XXII.  18. 
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nites ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cert^  that  they  took  part  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Rome ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  they  became  involved  in 
it,  the  other  tribes  which  had  been  first  engaged  continued  to  muntain  it  without 
interruption. 

The  country  of  the  Samnites  still  retains  its  ancient  features,  and  our  own  eyes 
can  inform  us  sufficiently  of  its  nature.  But  of  the  Samnite  peo-  ,.  .  .  ^ 
pie  we  can  gam  no  distinct  notions  whatever.  Unknown  and  jj^o*  ^*  8«™^»« 
unnoticed  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  they  had  been  well-nigh 
exterminated  before  the  time  of  those  Roman  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us ;  and. in  the  Augustan  age,  nothing  survived  of  them  but  a  miserable 
remnant,  retaining  no  traceable  image  of  the  former  state  of  the  nation.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Samnites  is  literally  limited  to  the  single  fact  that  they  were 
a  brave  people,  who  clung  resolutely  to  their  naUonal  independence.  We  neither 
know  what  was  the  connection  of  the  several  tribes  of  the  nation  with  each  other, 
nor  what  was  the  constitution  of  each  tribe**  within  itself.  We  know  nothing 
dbtinct  of  their  military  system  and  tactic,  except  that  the^r  did  not  use  the  or. 
der  of  the  phalanx ;  the  sword  and  large  shield"  were  their  favorite  arms,  and 
not  the  small  shield  and  pike.  We  do  not  know  how  they  governed  the  coun- 
tries which  they  conquered,  nor  how  far  they  adopted  the  Roman  system  of 
colonies.^  Their  wealth,  manner  of  living,  and  general  civilization  we  can  but 
guess  at ;  and  to  add  to  all  thb,  the  very  story  of  their  wars  with  Rome  having 
been  recorded  by  no  contemporary  historian,  has  been  corrupted,  as  usual,  by  the 
Roman  vanity ;  and  neither  the  origin  of  the  contest,  nor  its  circumstances,  nor 
the  terms  of  the  several  treaties  which  were  made  before  its  final  issue,  have  been 
related  truly. 

Thus  destitute  of  direct  information,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to 
extract  some  further  conclusions  from  the  few  facts  known  to  us.  Th*ir  wiodp^  artieiw 
The  nature  of  their  country  makes  it  certain  that  the  principal  "'p™*^ 
wealth  of  thd  Samnites  consisted  in  theur  cattle.  Wool  and  hides  must  have 
been  the  chief  ai-ticles  which  they  had  to  sell  to  their  neighbors.  ^^^ 
But  the  high  elevation  of  much  of  their  country,  as  it  preserved  th«ir<i!rt£^'tCM». 
the  pasture  unscorched  by  the  summer  heats,  was,  on  the  other  ""^ 
hand,  especially  exposed  to  the  rigor  of  the  winter ;  the  snow  lay  so  lone  on  the 
ground  that  their  cattle  could  not  have  found  subsistence.  And  as,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  parched  plains  of  Apulia  yield  no  grass  in  the  summer,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  must  always  have  been 
dependent  on  each  other ;  and  the  Samnites,  either  by  treaty  or  by  conquest, 
must  have  obtained  the  right  of  pasturing  their  cattle  in  winter  in  the  low  grounds 
near  the  sea,  either  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula  or  on  the  other.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  this  was  probably  secured  by  their  close  connection  with  the 
Frentanians,  a  people  of  their  own  race ;  and  by  their  constant  friendly  inter- 

*  Micali  Btates  that  the  Samnites  were  gov-  Samnitex.  Salliist,  Bell.  OatUin,  59.  Athe- 
emed  by  a  priestly  aristocraoy.  like  the  Etrtia-  xinaa,  VI.  106,  p.  €78.  Diodoms,  XXIII.  1< 
oana.    He  gives  no  aathorit^r  for  this,  and  oer-    Fingm.  Vatio. 

tainly  it  is  not  proved  by  their  mere  practioe  of  "  Mioali  aays  that "  their  sodety  was  founded 

enlisting  their  soldiers  on  great  emergendes  on  a  system  of  agrarian  laws,"  and  he  quotes  aa 

with  certain  solemn  reliffioos  ceremonies.  his  authority  for  this  a  fragment  of  Varro  pre- 

*  livy  expressly  speaks  of  them  as  scutati,  served  to  ns  by  Phikrgyrios,  one  of  the  soho- 
and  describes  the  form  of  their  shield,  IX.  40.  liasts  on  ViigU,  in  his  note  on  Oeoigic.  II.  167. 
The  use  of  the  scatum  in  itself  implies  that  the  The  fragment  rans  thus :  "  Terra  ctutura  cansA 
Bword,  and  not  the  spear,  was  the  offensive  attributa  olim  particnlatim  hominibos,  ut  fitror 
weapon  generally  nsea;  we  are  told  also  that  ria  Tasds,  Bamninm  Sabellis.*'  But  I  do  not 
the  Campanians  called  their  gladiators  Samnites,  understand  this  as  saying  any  thing  of  affrnrian 
because  they  equipped  them  with  arms  taken  laws,  but  merely  Uiat  the  earth  became  the  pro- 
from  the  Samnites  (lavy,  IX.  40) ;  and  in  such  per^  of  particular  portions  and  races  of  man- 
combats,  aa  the  very  name  shows^  the  sword  una,  instead  of  being  all  common  to  all;  and 
waa  the  common  weapon.  Add  to  this  the  story,  that  thus  Etruria  was  given  (by  the  ffods,  I 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  as  to  the  particular  think,  and  not  by  an  agrarian  law)  to  the  peo* 
Hiot,  that  the  Bomans  borrowed  their  arms,  of-  pie  of  the  Btmscans,  and  Bamninm  to  the  B»- 
fenaive  and  defensive,  "  arma  et  tela,"  frvm  the  oeBines. 
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coarse*^  with  the  Marrucinians  and  Vestimans ;  while  their  arms,  by  winning  pos' 
session  of  Campania,  procured  for  them  an  access  to  the  coast  on  that  side,  and 
gave  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  soft  and  sunny  plain  which  extends  along 
Uie  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 

It  is  not  certain,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Samnites  governed  theur  Campanian 
TbtircooqnciteiQChniP  conquests  by  means  of  colonies,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
^"^  they  did  so.     The  Samnite  colonists  would  thus  constitute  the  rul- 

ing body  in  every  city :  and,  like  the  early  Roman  patricians,  might  be  called 
indifferently  either  the  burghers  or  the  aristocracy.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the 
sixteen  hundred  Campanian  knights,  who  in  the  great  Latin  wa^  are  said  to  hare 
stood  aloof  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  have  remained  faithful  to  Rome, 
were  the  colony  of  the  Samnite  conquerors.  And  the  frequent  revolts  which  we 
read  of,  from  one  alliance  to  another,  may  mark  Vl  corresponding  domestic  revo- 
lution, in  which  the  colony  either  lost  or  re-established  its  ascendency.  Yet  it 
may  have  happened  that  the  colony,  in  some  cases,  had  really  identified  itself 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  felt  with  them  more  than  with  the  people  from  whom 
they  were  themselves  descended.  In  this  manner  the  Samnite  colonies  may 
have  become  in  feeling  thoroughly  Campanian,  and  have  wished  to  make  them* 
selves  independent  of  their  own  Samnite  countrymen  in  Campanium ;  and  thus, 
although  the  highest  of  the  Campanian  nobility  were  of  Samnite  extraction,  yet 
Campania  may  have  become,  as  it  is  represented,  wholly  independent  of  the  Sam- 
nite nation  within  no  long  period  after  its  first  conquest. 

Not  the  slightest  notice  remains  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  Samnite  domin- 
Howth  wff««ffMM  ^^^  ^y  *^®  irruptions  of  the  Oauls.  Yet  in  the  year  394-395  the 
grtiM?4!d^ortb0  Gauls  had  wintered"  in  Campania;  and  after  their  last  appear- 
ance in  Latium  in  406,  they  are  said  to  have-  retreated  into  Apulia"* 
through  the  land  of  the  Volscians  and  Falemians ;  so  that  they  must  have  passed 
as  it  seems  through  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  heart  of  the  Samnite  territory 
indeed  they  were  not  likely  to  assail ;  they  were  not  expert  in  besieging  walled 
cities,  nor  would  they  be  tempted  to  invade  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  cen- 
tral Apennines.  Thus  if  the  Samnites  did  not  choose  to  engage  with  them  in  the 
plains,  their  substantial  power  would  be  little  impaired  by  their  invasions ;  and 
they  received  from  them  perhaps  no  greater  mischief  than  the  ravaging  of  their 
territory  in  Campania,  and  the  loss  of  their  cattle,  which  might  have  been  sent 
down  to  the  coast  for  theur  winter  pasture.  It  is  possible,  however)  that  a  dread 
of  the  Gauls  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Rome  and  the  Samnites'*  in  the  year  401. 

The  first  Samnite  war,  which  broke  out  eleven  years  afterwards,  was  no  doubt 

*  The  VestmiaiiB  join  the  SamniteB  in  4Si,  towards  their  neighbor!    Bat  what  if  the  ii^n- 

andtheMaraianSfPeuffnianfljandMamicinians,  ribus  treatment  of  the  Samnites  consisted  in 

are  represented  as  so  closely  connected  with  the  compelling  the  Apuliane  V>  find  pasture  for  their 

Vestinians.  that  an  attack  on  these  wonld  neces-  cattle  in  the  winter ;  exactly  as  the  Arras onese 

sarily  involve  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  all  the  kiztgs  of  Naples  obliged  all  tenants  holding  oi 

others.    Li vy,  VII  I.  29.    I  think  it  may  be  con-  the  crown  in  Apulia  to  let  their  lands  during  the 

duded  that  the  Marsians  and  Palignians  were  winter  to  the  cattle-owners  of  the  Abruzn  ^  and 

on  fHendly  terms  with  the  Samnites^  from  the  although  the  French  took  off  these  restrictions, 

&ot  that  the  Latins,  then  in  alliance  with  Home,  yet  the  jsresent  fovemment  has,  in  a  great  mea- 

attacked  the  Peligmans  in  the  first  year  of  the  sure,  reimposed  them :  and  the  Apulian  pro- 

Samnite  war  (Llyy,  VII.  ^) ;  and  that  as  soon  prietors  are  still  obliged  to  reserye  two-thirds 

as  peace  is  made  between  itome  and  Samnium,  of  their  land  in  pasture,  and  have  only  the  cul- 

the  Soman  armies  march  through  the  country  tivation  of  one-tliird  len;  to  their  own  disposal 

of  the  Marsians  and  Peligniaiis,  in   order  to  See  Keppol  Craven,  Abmzzi,  Vol.   I.  p.  267- 

reach  Campania.    liyv,  VIII.  6.  269. 

According  to  Livy,  IX.  18,  the  Apulians  were  "  Livy,  VII.  11. 

hostile  to  the  Samnites,  because  they  were  op-  ^  Livy,  VII.  26. 

pressed  by  them,  and  their  country^  frequently  •*  Livy,  VII.  19.     Diodoms,  XVI.  46.     It 

;aid  waste.     Had  Ltvy  any  authority  for  this  may  be  obseryed  that  Biodonis  agrees  with 

last  expression,  **  campestria  et  mantuna  loca  Livy  in  placing  this  treaty  in  the  oonsnlship  of 

.  .  .  ipsi  montani  atc^uo  agrestes  depopolaban-  H.  Fabius  Ambustus^  ana  T.  QuinUns :  but  the 

tor,'*  or  did  he  put  it  m  merely  as  a  natural  way  consulship  is  a^cordrng  to  him  \  the  2a  year  of 

•f  accounting  for  the  ill-will  of  the  Apulians  the  107th  Olympiad.                   < 
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occasioned  in  part  by  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  the  val-  ctaM«of  tfc»  ««*  ww 
ley  of  the  Liris,  and  by  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Auroncans  Jjj^lnitil!  "**"" 
in  the  year  410,  which  broii^ht  the  Roman  legions  into  the  imme-  ^ 

diate  neighborhood  of  Campania.**  At  this  time  Rome  and  Latium  were  in 
league  together,  and  jointly  pressing  upon  the  Volscians ;  their  power  held  out 
hopes  to  the  Campanians  that,  by  their  aid,  they  might  be  defenaed  against  the 
Samnites.  This  aid  was  in  the  year  412  become  highly  needful ;  the  Campa- 
nians, having  ventured  to  defend  the  Sidicinians"  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 
nites,, had  drawn  the  hostilities  of  the  Samnites  upon  themselves,  and  we  find 
that  a  Samnite  army  occupied  the  ridge  oi  Tifata  immediately  above  Capua,  and 
from  thence  descended  like  the  iEquians  and  Volscians  from  Alddus,  to  the 
plain  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  this  state  of  distress,  Capua  miplored  the 
protection  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  obtained  it.**  A  war  between  Samnium  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  connected  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  on  the  other, 
was  the  immediate  consequence. 

The  Roman  consuls  in  this  year  were  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus.  Valerius  is  the  hero  of  that  famous  lej^nd  already  re*  cbmetor  or  th«  m. 
lated,  which  told  how  he  had  vanquished  in  his  early  youth  a  •«»»•«' «»«w«r. 
flpgantic  Gaul  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven-sent  crow.  The  acts  of  his  consulship  have 
been  disguised  by  a  far  worse  spirit ;  they  were  preserved,  not  by  any  regular 
historian,  but  in  the  mere  funeral  orations  and  traditional  stories  of  his  own  fam* 
ily ;  and  were  at  last  still  further  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a  client  of  his 
house,  the  falsest  of  all  the  Roman  writers,  Valerius  of  Antium.  Hence  we  have 
no  real  military  history  of  the  Samnite  war  in  this  first  campaign,  but  accounts 
of  the  worthy  deeds  of  two  famous  Romans,  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  and  P.  Decius 
Mus.  They  are  the  l^roes  of  the  two  stories,  and  there  is  evidently  no  other 
object  in  either  of  them  but  to  set  off  their  glory.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great 
mistake**  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric  as  history. 

All  that  history  can  relate  is  that  the  Romans,  we  know  not  with  what  allied 

"  Livy,  VU.  28.    Niebahr  sapposes  that  by  tion  of  their  falsiflcationB.    The  case  of  Capua 

the  name  of  Aurancans  are  meant  the  Volsdans  applying  for  aid  to  Home  against  the  Sammtes 

on  the  Liris.  and  that  Sora  was  an  Aorancan  was  exwstly  that  of  Coroyra  asking  help  from 

town.    Vol.  III.  p.  101.    livy  himself  does  not  Athens  aaainst  Corinth.    The  motives  whieh 

Boem  to  have  had  this  notion;  for  the  Aumn-  indaced  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  Corovne- 

can  and  Volscian  wars  are  in  his  accoants  care-  ans  into  their  alliance  were  the  very  same  wnioh 

fully  distinguished,  and  Sora  is  said  to  have  influenced  the  Bomans :  the  justice  of  the  mea- 

bcen  taken  from  the  Volscians.    The  Aumn-  sure  was  in  both  cases  equally  questionable ; 

cans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mentioned  again  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Boman  le- 

in  the  8th  Book,  o.  15,  and  Suesaa  Aurunca  is  gions  sent  into  Campania  were  ordered  only  to 

named  as  their  chief  town.     Now  Suessa  is  fight  in  the  event  of  an  actual  attack  ^lade  upon 

Seasa,  a  town  standing  on  the  crater  of  an  old  their  allies,  which  was  the  chaise  given  by  Pei^ 

volcano,  just  above  the  modem  road  from  Na-  ides*  govemment  to  the  ten  ships  sent  to  pro- 

gea  to  Borne,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  tect  Corcyra.    So  truly  is  real  history  a  lesson 

ansilaxko  or  Liris.    Is  there  any  reason  for  of  universal  application,  that  we  should  under- 

tliinking  that   these   Aurnncans   were   more  stand  the  war  between  Borne  and  Samnium  far 

doselv  connected  with  the  Volscians  of  Sora  better  from  reading  Thucydides*  account  of  the 

and  Arpinum  than  with  those  of  Antium,  or  war  between  Cbrinth  and  Corcyra,  than  from 

that  the  name  Auruncan  was  at  this  period  e;c-  Livy^s  oormpted  story  of  the  very  events  them- 

tended  to  anv  other  Opioan  people  than  to  those  selves, 

of  the  neigh  Dorhood  of  Sesea  ?  *  Some  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  a  work 

**  Livy,  VII.  29.  The  Sidicinians  were  dose  which  formed  a  sort  of  Appandix  to  the  **  Vic- 
neighbors  to  the  Anruncans,  living  on  the  same  toircs,  ConquAtea,  Ac  des  f  rangais."  and  was 
oluster  of  volcanic  hills  which  form  the  bound-  caUed  "  Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Oloire."  It 
ary  of  tlie  plain  of  Naples  on  the  road  towards  consisted  of  an  alphabetical  oatalo^e  raisonn^ 
Borne.  Teanum,  now  Teano,  was  their  prind-  of  all  Frenchmen^  of  whatever  military  rank, 
l»al  town.  who  had  distiziffmshed  themselves,  or  thouslit 

**  Livy,  VII.  81.    But  it  is  impossible  to  be-  that  they  had  <u>ne  so,  in  the  course  of  the  last 

lieve  the  statement  in  Livy  that  they  applied  to  war;  and  many  of  the  artides  were  apparently 

the  Bomans  only,  or  that  they  purchased  the  contributed  by  the  very  individuals  themselves 

Jioman  protection  by  a  literal  surrender,  dedir  who  were  the  heroes  of  them.    Now  these  no- 

tio,  of  themselves  and  their  ^ty  to  the  sovereiffn  tioes  had  nothing  of  the  libense  of  a  poetical  ao- 

diaposol  of  Borne.    Every  step  in  the  Sammte  connt  of  events;  they  professed  to  be  a  real 

ana  Latin  wars  has  been  so  disguised  by  the  matter  of  fact  narrative ;  they  were  published 

Soman  annalists,  that  a  probable  narrative  of  when  the  memory  of  the  actions  to  which  they 

ihase  events  can  only  be  given  by  a  free  oorreo-  relate  was  fresh,  and  in  the  &m  of  the  jealous 
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Fint  tammi  and  ^^^^  ^  ^^  thcm,  took  tbc  field  wUh  two  aimies ;  that  one  of 
bMU  ^%!mt  gm.  these  was  to  protect  Campania,  while  the  other  was  destined  to 
invade  Sammiun.  The  army  in  Campania  was  commanded  by  M. 
Valerius,  and  his  panegyric,  careless  of  historical  details,  brings  him,  without  a 
word  as  to  his  previous  march,  to  Mount  Gaums,**  now  Monte  Barbaro,  in  a 
remote  comer  of  Campania,  close  upon  the  sea  above  Pozzuoli.  Here,  says  the 
story,  he  met  the  Samnites,  and  here,  after  a  most  bloody  battle,  he  defeated 
them. 

The  army  which  was  to  invade  Samnium,*^  had  scarcely  entered  the  hills 
TTnwrwiirfiiiiiiTrtoaof  which  bouud  the  plain  of  Naples,  apparently  by  the  pass  of  Mad- 
®*™^"^  daloni,  when  it  became  involved  in  a  deep  defile,  and  was  nearly 

cut  off  by  the  enemy.  It  was  saved  by  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the  famous 
P.  Decius,  then  one  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes ;  and  thus  his  pane- 
gyrist gives  the  whole  story  in  great  detul,  and  ends  with  saying  that  the  Roman 
army  was  not  only  saved  from  destraction,  but  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
enemy.  As  it  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  the  Romans  made  any  progress 
in  Samnium  beyond-  the  scene  of  their  victory,  it  is  likely  that  their  success  was 
limited  to  their  escaping  from  a  very  imminent  danger,  and  being  enabled  to 
retreat  with  safety. 

The  story  of  Valerius  pretends  that  he  won  yet  a  second  victory  over  the 
whole  collected  force  of  Samnium,  which  had  been  gathered  to 
**"**^  revenge  their  late  defeat ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
Roman  armies  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  Campanians**  were  obliged  to  send 
embassies  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  a  force  might  winter  in  Campania  for 
their  protection,  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  totally  different  story,  that  of  the  sedition  of  the  year  413,  and  the  author 
of  it  having  no  ooncem  with  the  Samnite  war,  did  not  think  of  reconciling  his 
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criliciBm  of  all  tlxo  nations  of  Europe,,  where 
there  were  thousands  of  witnesses  Doth  able 
and  eaffer  to  expose  any  exagig^eration.  And  yet, 
idter  aB,  what  sort  of  history  of  any  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  lost  war  could  be  compiled  from 
the  "  Tables  du  Temple  de  la  Gloire  ?"  I  cannot 
therefore,  persuade  myself  that  the  details  of 
the  battle  by  Mount  Gaurus,  or  of  the  wise  and 
valiant  conduct  of  Dedus  in  Samnium,  deserve 
to  be  transcribed  in  a  modem  historpr  of  Borne. 
They  have  not  obtained  such  celebrity  as  to  be 
worth  preserving  as  legends ;  they  have  not  in 
their  style  and  substance  those  marks  of  origi- 
nality wMch  would  make  them  valuable  as  a 
picture  of  the  times;  and  least  of  all,  have  they 
that  trustworthiness  which  would  entitle  them 
to  be  regarded  as  historically  true. 
"  Livy,  VII.  82.     **  Consules  .  .  .  ab  urbe 

grofecti,  Valerius  in  Campaniam,  Cornelius  in 
amnium,  ille  ad  montem  Gaurum,  liic  ad  6ft- 
ticulam,  castra  ponunt."  "  What  actions,"  says 
Niobulir,  "had  forced  the  consul  to  fall  back 
thither,  and  ^ve  to  the  Samnites  that  assurance 
of  victory  with  which  they  hastened  to  attack 
him. — this  knowledge,  as  almost  all  else  where- 
by the  Samnite  wars  might  have  become  more 
intelligible,  is  buried  in  everlasting  night." 
Vol.  III.  p.  187. 

"  Livy,  VIL  84r-88.  The  account  of  the 
honors  paid  to  Decius  on  this  occasion  by  his 
feUow-Boldiers,  is  characterlstio  of  the  time  and 
people,  and  is  worth  transcribing.  "After  the 
oatUe,  the  consul  called  all  the  soldiers  togeth- 
er, and  made  a  speech,  in  wliich  he  com- 
mended all  the  worthy  deeds  which  Decius  had 
done."  [^Polybius  especially  mentions  and 
praises  this  practice,  VI.  89.]  "He  then,  as 
wes  the  custom,  gave  him  divers  gifts  of  honor. 


especially  a  crown  of  gold,  and  one  hundred 
oxen,  and  one  beautind  white  ox  over  and 
above  the  number,  with  his  horns  bedecked 
with  gold.  To  the  soldiers  who  had  boen  with 
him  in  his  post  of  danger,  the  consul  gave  an 
ox  to  each  man,  and  two  coats ;  and  told  them 
that  their  dailv  allowance  of  com  should  for  the 
time  to  come  oe  doubled.  Then,  when  the  con- 
sul had  ended,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legions 
gave  to  Decius  a  wreath  of  twisted  grasSj  which 
was  accustomed  to  be  given  by  a  Desei^ed  or 
blockaded  army  to  him  who  had  delivered 
tliem ;  and  it  was  put  upon  his  head  amidst  the 
cheers  of  all  the  army.  Another  wreath. also, 
of  the  like  sort,  was  given  to  Decius  by  the 
soldiers  of  his  own  band.  So  Decius  stood, 
wearing  his  crown  of  gold  and  his  wreath  or 
grass,  and  he  forthwiui  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
Mars  the  beautiful  white  ox  with  the  gilded 
horns,  and  the  other  hundred  oxen  he  gave  to 
the  soldiers  who  had  followed  him  in  his  enter- 
prise. And  the  other  soldiers  too  gave  each 
man  to  the  soldiers  of  Decius  a  }>ound  of  com 
from  their  own  allowances,  and  a  measure  ex- 
ceeding a  {H>und  in  weight  (sextarios)  of  wine. 
All  the  while  that  they  were  giving  these  hon- 
ors to  Decius  and  his  soldiers,  the  whole  army 
were  shouting  and  cheering,  for  they  knew  not 
what  to  do  for  joy."    Livy.  VII.  87. 

"  Livy  VII.  88.  He  adds  that  the  people  of 
Suessa  sent  an  embassy  to  the  same  effect. 
This  shows,  that  immemately  after  the  retreat 
of  the  Boman  armies,  the  Samnites  were  begin- 
ning, not  only  to  overran  Campania  again.  Dat 
even  to  carry  their  ravages  beyond  the  Vultor- 
nus  into  the  country  of  the  Sidicinians  and  Au 
runcans. 
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account  with  tbe  exaggerated  representations  given  of  the  preceding  campaign. 
That  the  Romans  drove  the  Samnites  from  Campania  is  probable ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  failed  in  their  attack  upon  Samnium,  and  the  Samnites  were 
clearly  no  way  dispirited  as  to  the  general  result  of  the  war. 

It  would  seem  from  a  short  and  obscure  notice  in  Livy,**  that  the  Samnites 
were  assbted  in  this  war  by  some  of  their  neighbors ;  whether  as  Th*  Ltuu  mgag^ 
equal  or  as  dependent  allies  we  know  not.  For  it  appears  that  '«^* ""  p-ugBtan^ 
the  Latins,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  Campania  or  in  Samnium,  moved  into  the 
heart  of  Italy  and  attack^  the  Pelignians ;  so  that  we  must  suppose  that  tbe 
operations  of  this  year  were  carried  on  on  a.  most  extensive  scale,  and  we  thus 
see  how  much  greater  was  this  contest  with  Samnium,  than  any  other  in  which 
Borne  had  been  engaged  before. 

The  active  campaign  was  short ;  for  the  consuls,  so  far  as  appears,  still  en- 
tered on  their  office  on  the  Ist  of  July,  and  their  triumphs  took  ARoiD>n.m7wiiiuii 
pkce  on  the  22d  and  24th  of  September.*"  They  themselves  ^^^v^ 
did  not  return  to  Campania,  but  parties  of  Roman  soldiers,  according  to  the 
request  of  the  Campanians,  were  sent  back  to  garrison  the  several  cities,  and  a 
lai^e  force  was  thus  kept  on  service  during  the  winter.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  through  the  followmg  spring;  the  Romans  would  not  commence  oflfensive 
operations  tUl  the  new  consuls  should  come  into  office :  of  the  movements  of  the 
Samnites  we  hear  nothing ;  but  it  may  be  that  their  usual  season  of  military  ser- 
vice was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans,  and  mere  plundering  parties  would  be 
deterred  by  the  force  left  to  keep  them  in  check.  But  when  the  new  consul,  C. 
Marcitts  Rutilus,  arrived  after  midsummer  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  ho 
found  himself  engaged  m  a  very  different  duty  from  that  of  marching  against  the 
Samnites. 

Had  we  any  history  of  these  times,  events  so  important  an^  so  notorious  as 

the  great  disturbance  of  the  year  413  must  have  been  related  in  ^^^^^  

their  main  points  clearly  and  faithfully.  But  because  we  have 
merdy  a  collection  of  stories  recording  the  great  acts  of  particular  families  and 
individuals,  and  in  each  of  these  the  glory  of  its  own  hero,  and  not  truth,  was 
the  object :  even  matters  the  most  public  and  easy  to  be  ascertamed  are  so  dis- 
guised, that  nothing  beyopd  the  bare  fact  that  there  was  a  disturbance,  and  that 
it  was  at  length  appeased,  is  common  to  the  various  narratives.*^  The  pane- 
gyrists of  the  V  alenan  family  claimed  tbe  glory  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest 
for  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  who  was,  they  said,  specially  appointed  dictator ;  while 
the  storio«  of  the  Marcian  and  Servilian  families  said  that  every  thing  had  been 
done  by  the  two  consuls,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  and  Q.  Servilius.  One  account 
represented  the  affair  as  a  secession  of  the  Roman  commons,  another  described 
it  as  a  mutiny  of  the  army  in  Campania.  The  story  which  most  of  the  annalists 
afterwards  adopted,  taking  only  the  latter  view  of  the  case,  and  thinking  that 
mutinous  soldiers  ought  not  to  benefit  by  their  mutiny,  told  only  how  they  were 
pardoned  for  their  crime,  and  how  they  obtuned**  no  more  than  one  or  two  insig- 
nificant concessions,  which  in  no  respect  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  other  accounts**  preserved  the  memory  of  a  secession  headed  by 
a  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  winning  some  of  the  most  important  constitu- 

■  livy,  VII.  88.    "  Hi^uB  certominiB  fortu-  must  not  Buppose  tliat  the  "  andeDt  antbore" 

na. .  .  Latinos,  jam  ezercitibuB  comparatiB,  ab  here  Bpoken  of  were  contemporary  with  these 

Homano  in  Pelignam  vertit  bellam.''   This  can  times ;  they  were  but  the  amuJistB  of  the  sixth 

only  mean  that  the  LatinB  directed  their  main  and  seventh  centuries  of  Rome,  who  followed 

force  agiunst  the  northern  side  of  the  Samnite  each  the  traditions  and  memorials  of  a  different 

oonfederacY,  moving  by  the  lake  Fucinas  upon  fiunily.    livy  himself,  in  another  place,  VUI. 

Snlmo,  and  the  country  of  the  Pelignians,  and  40,  deplores  the  want  of  all  contemporary  wri- 

thnB  threatening  Sammam  on  the  rear.  tens  for  the  times  of  the  Samnite  wars,  as  one 

*  See  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  n-eat  cause  of  the  hopeless  confusion  in  which 

**  "Adeo  nihil,"  says  Livy,  "prsBterc^aam  uie  story  of  those  wars  was  involved, 

■cditionem  foisse,  eamqne  compositam,  mter  **  Livy,  VIL  41. 

antiqaos  reram  aactores  constat."  VII.  42.  We  *■  Livy,  VII.  42. 
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tional  points  which  had  ever  yet  been  •agitated ;  nay,  they  told  how  it  forced 
from  the  patriciaas  that  which  above  all  things  they  womd  be  most  loth  to 
yield,  both  on  public  grounds  and  on  private, — a  general  abolition  of  debts.^ 

The  truth,  however,  in  this  instance,  seems  not  difficult  to  disentangle.  In 
Tktarm  Id  c»    ift  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  successivo  lowerings  of  the  rate  of  interest,  there  was 

•  army  d     pM»  ^  Iq^^q  amouut  of  debt  undischarged,  because  there  had  been  no 
change  for  the  better  in  the  cvcumstances  of  the  commons  at 

large  to  enable  them  to  pay  ofif  even  the  principal  of  what  they  owed.  A  mul- 
titude of  men  thus  involved,  many  of  them  peniaps  actually  nexi,  were  Icept  on 
foreign  service  during  the  wmter,  a  thing  in  itself  extremely  galling  to  them,  and 
were  quartered  in  the  towns  of  Campania,  where  they  witnessed  a  state  of  lux- 
ury such  as  they  could  never  have  conceived  before.  Nothing  is  more  proba- 
ble^ than  that  they  should  have  longed  to  appropriate  those  wealthy  cities  to  them- 
selves, to  establish  themselves  at  Capua«  as  theu*  fathers,  forty  years  before, 
would  have  fain  done  at  Yeii,  and  to  make  the  Campanians  their  subjects,  the 
commons  of  a  state  in  which  they  themselves  would  be  the  burghers.  Stories 
of  their  design  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the  commons  there  feeling  that  they 
too  had  their  share  of  distress,  proposed  also  to  seek  their  remedy.  Before  the 
plans  of  the  soldiers  were  yet  ripe,  attempts  were  made  by  their  officers  to  break 
up  their  combinations,  and  detachments  of  those  who  were  most  suspected  were 
ordered  home,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  wanted  in  Campania.  But  these,  when 
they  came  to  Lautulse,  a  narrow  pass  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  close 
to  Tarracina,  concerted  their  measures  with  the  cohort  which  was  there  in  gar 
risen,  and  openly  refused  to  obey  their  commanders.  The  example  once  set  be- 
came contagious;  the  mass  of  the  soldiers  quartered  ia  Campania  joined  the 
revolters,  and  all  marched  together^  towards  Rome,  releasing  on  their  way  all 
the  bondmen  debtors  whom  they  found  working  as  slaves  on  then:  creditors' 
lands,  till  their  number  was  swelled  to  20,000  men. 

They  halted  on  the  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  near  Bovillae,  fortified  a  regular 
^^  camp,  plundered  the  country  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy,  •  and 

RomTJ^^vSIril.  seizcd  upou  a  patrician,  T.  Quinctius,  at  his  farm  or  country-house 
near  Tusculum,  and  forced  him  to  become  their  leader.  The  com- 
mons at  Rome  waited  no  longer ;  they  too  rose ;  they  too  laid  hold  on  a  patri- 
cian, C.  Manlius,  lovmg  the  name  of  their  old  champion  and  martyr  M.  Manlius : 
they  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  established  themselves  in  a  spot  four  miles 
distant  from  the  walls.  Even  now  the  patricians  were  not  left  helpless ;  besides 
themselves  and  their  clients,  a  numerous  body,  they  would  on  this  occasion  be 

^  AactordeVirisIlluBtribns,  inValer.Corvo.  tho  Samiaofl  (Herodotus,  VI.  28),  as  showing 

Appian,  Samnitio.  Fragm.  I.  $  2.  that  auch  acta  wore  practiaed  even  by  Greeks 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  hardly  to  have  expressed  towards  Greeks,  at  a  period  when  manners  had 
myself  so  strongly  as  to  the  probability  of  this  been  as  little  corrupted  by  luzunr  and  skepti- 
part  of  the  story,  since  Niebuhr  considers  it  cism  as  they  were  at  this  time  at  Some ;  wnere- 
nndeserving  of  credit.  But  Wachsmuth  has  as  the  Campanians  were  no  countrymen  of  the 
well  observed,  that  the  eager  desire  of  the  com-  Bomans,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  too 
mons  to  settle  at  Vcii,  proves  sufficiently  tliat  prevailing  notions  of  tho  ancient  world,  were 
the^  had  no  invincible  attachment  to  Borne  as  entitled  to  &r  less  consideration. 

their  native  country :  he  adds,  with  no  less  truth.  •■  Appian.  Samnitic.  Fragm.  I.  %  1.  The  per- 
'*  that  a  people  whose  innocence  is  the  fruit  or  sons  whom  he  speaks  of  as  M  tQv  ipytn  h  roU 
Ignorance  rather  than  of  principle,  is  little  able  Aypoit  6s6tfiikovtj  must  have  been  debtors  work- 
to  resist  the  first  strong  temptation.^*  How  inj^^  as  slaves  on  the  "possessiones^' of  their  pa- 
mat  were  the  excesses  of  thd  Spartans  after  tncian  creditors,  on  such  portions  of  land  lately 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  opportanities  of  conquered  from  the  Volscians  as  had  been  oo- 
indulgence  were  first  offered  to  them  I  And  cupied  in  the  usual  manner  bv  individuals, 
why  snould  we  conceive  that  the  Boman  com-s  Foreign-purchased  slaves  must  have  been  too 
mons  were  men  of  greater  simplicity  of  man-  rare  at  Bome  at  this  period,  to  have  been  em-v 
ners  than  the  Samnites,  who  had  formerly  ployed  in  ^reat  numbers  as  agricultural  labor- 
seized  Capua  in  a  similar  manner,  when  they  ers :  and,  m  fact,  the  slaves  who  were  con- 
wore  inhabiting  it  jointly  with  the  Etruscans !  fined  to  work  in  the  workhouses  of  the  patri- 
Compare  also  the  stories'of  the  forcible  occupa-  dans  in  these  early  times,  are  alwaj's  described 
tion  of  Smyrna  by  some  Colophonian  exues  as  insolvent  debtors. 

who  had  been  hospitably  received  there  (Hero-  *>  *'  &  prcBdatoribus  Togia  ouidam  oomper- 

dotua  1. 160) ;  and  of  the  seizure  of  Zande  by  turn  adtulemnt,^'  Ac— livy,  Vll.  89. 
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joined  by  all  the  noblest  and  richest  of  the  commons,  and  by  many»  perhaps,  of 
the  best  men  even  among  the  less  wealthy,  who  would  view  with  horror  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  soldiers,  and  the  breach  of  their  military  oath.  They  prepared 
to  put  down  the  revolt ;  yet,  not  trusting  to  force  alone,  they  named  as  dictator 
M.  Valerius  Corvus,  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome,  bom  of  a  bouse  whose 
members  had  ever  befriended  the  commons,  himself  in  the  vigor  of  youth,** 
scarcely  thirty,  yet  already  old  in  glory,  and  now  in  the  full  renown  of  his  recent 
victories  over  the  Samnites.  The  dictator  proceeded  to  meet  the  soldiers  from 
Campania ;  the  consuls  wece  left  to  deal  with  the  commons  who  had  seceded 
from  the  city. 

But  when  the  opposing  parties^  approached  each  other,  and  citizens  were  seen 
arrayed  in  order  of  battle  against  citizens,  all  shrunk  alike  from  lUModUirtiM  or  um 
bringing  their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  sudden  revul-  •«««""»«  !»'«*«• 
sion  of  feeling  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joining  battle,  first  welcomed  each  other 
with  friendly  greetings,  then,  as  they  drew  nearer,  they  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  till  at  last,  amidst  mutual  tears  and  expressions  of  remorse,  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  not  Valerius  only,  but  the 
majority  of  the  patricians,  were  noble  enough  to  rejoi<;e  sincerely  at  this  termina- 
tion of  the  mutiny,  although  they  foresaw  that  whatever  were  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  comqions,  it  would  now  be  necessary  to  grant  them. 

But  the  insurgents  were  also  brought  to  a  softer  temper,  and  asked  little  but 
what  might  have  been  given  them  unasked*  as  being  in  itself  ^^^^  d„«u»d«d  w 
just  and  reasonable.  First,  an  act  of  amnesty*^  was  passed  for  the  t^'Sdu^«nd  gnaZ 
mutiny  and  the  secession,  and  the  dictator  entreated  the  patricians 
and  those  of  the  commons  who  had  sided  with  them,  that  they  would  never, 
even  in  private  life,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  reproach  any  man  with  having  been 
concerned  in  these  unhappy  dissensions.  Then  there  was  passed  and  sworn  to, 
witb  all  religious  solemnities,*^  a  law  which  the  soldiers  regarded  as  their  great 
charter,  that  no  man's  name  who  had  been  once  enlisted  should  be  struck  ofif  the 
list  of  the  legions  without  his  own  consent,  and  that  no  one  who  had  once  been 
chosen  military  tribune  should  be  afterwards*"  obliged  to  serve  as  a  centurion. 
They  deprecated  the  power  of  striking  their  names  off  the  list  of  soldjers,  partly 
because  it  degraded  them  to  an  inferior  rank,  that  of  the  capite  censi,  who  were 

*  Ho  was  three  and  twenty  in  his  first  con-  he  says,  insisted  that  no  one  who  had  been  onoe' 
Bixlship  (Livy,  VII.  40),  and  ne  was  consol  for  tribane  shoald  afterwards  be  made  oenturion, 
the  first  time  in  the  year  407.  —  See  livyi  ont  of  disMke  to  one  P.  Salonius,  who  had  been 
VLI.  26.  made  almost  every  other  year  one  or  the  other, 

•  Livv.  Vn.  42.  Appian,  Samnitio.  Frann.  and  who  was  obnoxious  to  them,  becanse  he 
I.  S  2.  This  sndden  burst  of  feeling  ia  credible  had  espeoially  opposed  their  meeting.  Both 
enough ;  for  civil  war  seems  shocking  to  men  Niebuhr  and  Wachsmuth  suppose,  on  the  oon- 
who  are  little  scrupulous  in  shedding  the  blood  trory,  that  P.  Salonius  was  a  popular  man  with 
of  foreigners,  however  unjustly.  In  this  re-  the  soldiers,  and  that  the  petition  was  made  in 
spect,  it  needs  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  a  hia  behalf^  to  save  him  fVom  beinff  obliged  to 
later  stage  of  society  to  overcome  the  natural  go  on  servmg  in  slower  rank,  after  having  onc« 
shrinking  from  domestic  warfare.  The  feudal  served  in  a  higher.  Wachsmuth  well  compares 
times  are,  of  course,  an  exception  t;  this ;  for  the  case  of  Volero  Publilius,  who  complained 
to  the  isolation  and  lawlessness  of  the  feudal  of  being  required  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier, 
system  the  relations  of  oountrym^n  and  fellow^  after  having  been  once  centurion.  (Livy,  II. 
citizen  were  almost  unknown.  55.)    Many  motives  may  liave  joined,  however, 

**  Livy,  VII.  41.  in  snggestmg  this  demand  of  the  soldiers.    It 

"  **  Lex  sacrata  militaris."     A  lex  sacrata  was  a  great  thine  for  a  deserving  soldier,  that 

partook  of  the  character  of  a  treaty,  and  was  if  once  appointed  military  tribune  (six  of  whom 

sworn  to  by  the  two  parties  between  whom  it  were  at  tnis  time  chosen  by  the  vot-es  of  tlie 

had  been  amed  to.    Thus  the  term  is  applied  people  themsidves,  livy,  VII.  5),  he  should  be 

only  to'^uch  laws  as  settled  points  most  aeeply  *ireed  from  the  necessity  of  serving  again,  ex* 

affeoting  the  interests  of  the  two  orders  in  Uie  oept  in  the  same  or  a  higher  rank.    And  it  was 

state,  and  were  therefore  a  sort  of  treaty  of  agreat  thing  for  the  mass  of  the  commons,  that 

pcaoo  between  them.    Of  this  sort,  besides  the  promotion  should  be  kept  as  open  as  possible, 

ikmouslaws  respecting  the  tribunes  of  the  com-  and  that  it  should  be  necessaiT^  every  year  to 

mons.  was  the  law  of  loilius,  de  Aventino  pub-  fill  up  the  vacancies  among  the  oentunons  with 

Ucanao.  new  men,  instead  of  confining  them  to  a  certain 

"^  It  should  be  observed,  that  Livy  gives  to  number  of  individuals  who  might  pass  at  pl«»> 

this  petition  a  different  object.    The  soldiers,  sure  from  one  command  to  another. 
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considered  unfit  to  bear  arms ;  partly  because,  whilst  they  were  on  military  serv* 
ice,  they  were  protected  from  being  personally  attached  for  debts ;  and  partly, 
also,  because  service  in  Campania  bore  an  agreeable  aspect,  and  might  furnish  a 
poor  man  with  the  means  of  relieving  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  The  law 
about  the  military  tribunes  had,  probably,  various  objects ;  amongst  the  rest  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  advance  the  dignity  of  that  office,  which  offered  to  the 
commons  the  readiest  nieans  of  acquiring  distinction,  and  thus  ,was  a  natural  step 
to  the  highest  political  magistracies. 

Another  demand  was  made  in  a  different  spirit ;  that  the  pay  of  the  horsemen 
^  or  knights  should  be  lowered,  they  receiving  at  that  period  three 
times  as  much  as  the  foot-soldiers.  In  requiring  this  the  soldiers  not 
only  wished  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  sc  to  lighten  their  own  taxation, 
but  there  was  also  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  knights,  who  had  taken  a  de- 
cided part  against  them.  But  on  this  point  the  senate  would  not  yield ;  and  the 
soldiers,  ashamed  perhaps  of  the  motives  which  had  led  them  to  ask  for  it,  did 
notpress  their  demand." 

While  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  was  thus  ended,  the  commons,  who  had  with- 
Damud.  of  th«  com   ^^^^  from.the  city,  returned  to  their  homes  again  ;  and  L.  Ge- 

^RoBM.  Thi  nucius,"  one  of  their  tribunes,  proposed  to  them  in  the  Forum, 
certain  political  measures  to  which,  it  was  understood,  the  patri- 
cians would  offer  no  opposition.  These  were,  "  that  no  man  should  be  re-elected 
to  the  same  magistracy  within  ten  years,  nor  hold  two  magistracies  in  the  same 
year ;  and  that  both  consuk  might  be  plebeians,  as  the  Licinian  law  had  de- 
clared that  one  must  be."  The  multiplication  of  various  offices  in  the  same 
hands  is  an  evil  of  which  we  have  no  instance  on  record,  because  we  have  no  lists 
of  any  of  the  magistrates  of  this  period,  except  the  consuls  only.  The  frequent 
re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the  consulship  created  an  aristocracy  within  the 
aristocracy,  and  confined  the  highest  offices  to  a  number  of  great  families ;  and 
now  that  the  Licinian  law  was  again  observed,  it  would  raise  a  few  plebeian 
houses  to  an  undue  distinction,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  commons  would  be  alto- 
gether excluded.  It  may  be  observed  that  C.  Marcius,  the  plebeian  consul  of 
this  very  year,  was  now  consul  for  the  fourth  time  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

But  there  was  another  law  passed,  which  Livy  could  not  endure  to  record,  and 
ocMiai  abouiun  of  of  which  wc  kuow  uot  who  wss  the  proposcr  i"  a  law  whosc  vcry  name 
**•***•  all  settled  societies  regarded  with  horror ;  a  law  which  is,  indeed, 

like  war,  an  enormous  evil,  but  which  in  this  is  most  unlike  war,  that  it  has  never 
been  adopted,  except  when  it  was  really  necessary  to  prevent  an  evil  still  ^eatcr. 
In  order  to  give  the  commons  an  opportunity  of  rising  to  a  more  healthful  con- 
dition, they  were  to  be  freed  once  for  all  from  the  shackles  thrown  around  them 
by  a  former  period  of  unavoidable  distress :  the  consequences  of  the  burning  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls  had  never  yet  been  shaken  off,  nor  did  it  appear  likely  that 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  things  they  ever  would  be.  It  was  demanded,  therefore, 
by  the  commons,  and  M.  Valerius,  it  is  said,  advised  compliance  with  their  de- 
mand, that  an  act  of  grace  should  be  extended  to  all  debtors,  and  that  their  cred- 

■  As  the  commons  were  persuaded  by  Vale-  fiovXih^&s  iiiv  rHv  xp««»  iwoKovits  iiifif^varo  n|. 

rius  and  Horatias  to  abandon  their  demand  for  vt  *Fuuatots '  to7s  6i  rdrt  l^Opolt  (namely,  the  re- 

the  summary  execution  of  the  decemvirs.— See  voltea  soldiers),  Kai  Sistav — Samnitic.  Vragm.  I. 

Ohap.  xvi.  $  2.    There  is  no  mistaking  the  well-known  ex- 

••  Niebuhr  supposes,  not  unnaturally,  that  pression  xptHv  AiroKon/i. — "  Num  hoqestum  jgi- 

this  Genucius  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  trib-  tur."  asks  Cicero  with  respect  to  Cscsar  when  ne 

une  Genucius,  who  was  murdered  by  the  aris-  had  just  heard  of  his  crossing  the  Rubicon, 

tocraoy  in  the  year  281.— See  p.  66.    He  was  **  xoeQv  AwoKordsy  fvydiuv  KoBdiavs,  scxcenta  alia 

also,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same  family  with  sceiera  moliri, 

tk3  plebeian  consuls  of  the  years  885,  887,  and  rj^v  Oewv  iktylvntv  Stcr^  Ixeiv  rvpawlia  V 

888.  Ad  Atticum,  Vir.  11.  • 

**  It  is  attested  by  Appian^  who,  as  Niebuhr  The  expression  in  the  Soman  writer  is  no  lest 

thinks,  copied  tliis  part  of  his  work  from  Die-  decisive.    M.  Valerius,  he  says,  *''•  sublato  asn 

n;^us ;  and  by  the  little  work  Do  Viris  lUus-  alieno,  seditionem  oompressit.'' 
tnboB.     Applauds  words  are  pbun  enough :  4 
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itors  should  not  be  permitted  to  enforce  pa3^ent.  In  other  words,  all  those 
who  had  pledged  their  personal  freedom  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  (nezi) 
were  released  from  their  bond ;  nor  could  the  praetor  give  over  to  his  creditor's 
power,  addicere,  any  debtor  who  had  refused,  or  might  refuse,  to  enter  into  such 
an  engagement.  Thus  the  burden  of  actual  debts  was  taken  away ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  pressure  of  an  equal  burden  hereafter,  even  the  lowest  rate  of  interest 
was  declared  illegal,  and  any  man  who  received  more  than  the  actual  sum  which 
he  had  lent  was  liable  to  restore  it  fourfold. 

This  was  a  sort  of  national  bankruptcy,  yet  surely  it  wore  the  mildest  features 
of  that  evil,  and  in  some  respects  did  not  deserve  the  name.  The  it.  nocMity  ud  jm. 
nation  itself  broke  no  faith  ;  but  it  required  one  portion  of  its  citi-  ^ 
zens  to  sacrifice  their  strict  legal  rights  in  favor  of  another  portion  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  all.  It  was  doing  on  a  larg^  scale  and  under  the  pressure  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  what  we  see  done  every  day  on  a  smaller  scale  for  an  object,  not 
of  necessity,  but  of  expediency  ;  when  individuals  are  forced  to  sell  their  property 
at  a  price  fixed  by  others,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  canal  or  a  rail- 
way. The  patricians  were,  in  like  manner,  obliged  to  part  with  the  money  which 
had  been  advanced  as  a  loan  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  fathers ;  and  the 
compensation  which  they  received  was  the  continued  existence  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety fraught  to  them  above  all  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  highest  means  of 
happiness :  they  lost  their  money  to  preserve  their  country.  Had  such  a  sacri- 
fice been  made  to  the  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  of  their  debtors, 
it  would  have  been  mischievous  as  a  precedent,  however  urgent  the  necessity 
which  led  to  it ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  debts  of  the  commons  had  arisen 
out  of  a  common  calamity,  not  occasioned  by  their  fault,  nor  to  be  remedied  by 
their  exertions :  their  distress,  therefore,  was  fairly  entitled  to  sympathy,  and  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  the  term  civil  society,  justice  would  require  that  its 
stronger  members  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weaker,  and  should  submit  to 
more  than  their  share  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  common  misfortune,  rather  than  allow 
it  to  entail  upon  their  fellow-citizens  not  inconvenience  merely,  but  absolute  ruin. 

The  domestic  disturbances  of  this  year  produced  important  consequences 
abroad.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  Samnite  war  devolved  on  the  ^  w»r  of  u- 
Latins,  and  they  sustained  it  so  ably  that  their  consideration  ^^.^if^J*^** 
amongst  their  allies  was  greatly  increased,  and  Latium,  rather  than    "°*  "^ 

Rome,  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  league.  The 
remains  of  the  Yolscians,  such  as  the  brave  people  of  Privemum,  and  the  Anti- 
atians,  together  with  those  more  distant  tribes  of  the  same  stock  who  bordered 
on  Campania,  and  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  the  Auruncans^ 
began  to  gather  themseW?s  under  the  supremacy  of  Latium,  and  the  Campanians, 
who  had  good  reason  to  dislike  the  presence  of  Roman  soldiers  in  their  towns, 
may  have  hoped  to  find  in  a  new  confederacy,  of  which  the  Latins  should  be  the 
head,  protection  at  once  against  Rome  and  against  the  Samnites.  Accordingly, 
the  Romans  felt  that  it  was  no  time  for  them  to  continue  their  quarrel  with  Sam* 
nium  ;  and  in  the  very  next  year  they  concluded  with  the  Sam-  a.  u.  c.  414.  a.  a 
nites**  a  separate  peace.  Thus  the  relations  of  all  these  nations  *^' 
were  entirely  changed  :  Rome  had  connected  herself  with  Samnium,  and  perhaps 

••  The  Roman  story  is  (Dvy,  VIII.  1, 2),  that  ritory  on  diiferent  sides,  the  Romans  saddenlr 

when  L.  .£inilius,  the  oonHol,  entered  the  Sam-  and  treacherously  made  a  separate  peace  with 

nito  territory  he  found  no  enemy  to  oppose  him :  the  common  enemy,  and  withdrew  their  armv : 

that  the  Samnites  humbly  sued  for  peace,  ana  and  that,  not  content  with  this,  they  actoallr 

purcliased  an  armistice  to  allow  them  to  send  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  and 

ambassadon  to  Rome,  by  giving  the  consul  a  were  ready  to  join  them  against  liattum." — 

{rear's  pay  for  his  army,  and  three  months^  al-  Compare  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  of  the  for- 

owance  of  com.    What  would  have  been  the  mer  allies  of  Lacedsemon,  when  she  suddenly 

account  of  a  lAtin  writer?    Would  it  not  have  formed  her  separate  treaty  with  Athens  soon 

been  something  of  this  sort  f    "  That  when  the  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nioiafi.-* 

oonfederate  armies  of  Rome  and  Latium  were  Thucydides,  V.  27. 
actually  in^the  field,  to  invade  the  Samnite  ter- 
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through  the  Samnites  with  their  neighbors  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians ;  t?hile, 
on  the  other  side,  stood  a  new  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Latins  and  all  the 
people  of  Opican  extraction  who  lay  between  them  and  the  Samnite  frontier, 
-whether,  known  by  the  name  of  Volscians,  Auruncans,  Sidicinians,  or  Campa- 
nians.  In  the  same  manner,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  Thebes  and 
Corinth,  so  long  the  close  allies  of  Lacedaemon,  organizing  a  new  confederacy 
against  her ;  and  thus,  at  a  later  period,  Athens  was  at  one  time  supporting 
Thebes,  and  shortly  after,  having  become  jealous  of  her  growing  power  and  am- 
bition, joined  Lacedsemon  against  her  former  ally ;  so  that  in  the  last  campaigns 
of  Epaminondas,  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  barbarian  mercenaries  of 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  were  fighting  in  the  same  ranks  in  defence  of  the  Spartan 
aristocracy. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  GREAT  LATIN  WAR-BATTLE  UNDER  MOUNT  VESUVIUS— THE  PUBLILIAK 
LAWS— FINAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  L^TIUM.^A.  U.  C.  416-417  (ilO-412  NIEBUHE). 


"  Je  me  refoso  k  croire  que  des  penples  conf(§d6r^s  puissent  lutter  long-temps^  ^galit^  da 
force,  contre  une  nation  oii la  puissance  gonvernmentale  serait  centralisee." — Djc  Tocqustzllb, 
De  la  D^mocratie  en  Am^riqae ;  Tome  I.  p.  290. 


Although  Rome  had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Samnium,  yet  the 
UBMTteia  nutioM  be.  old  alliance  with  the  Latms  still  subsisted  in  name  unbroken, 
w  But  it  could  not  long  remain  so ;  for  the  Latins  continued  the  war 

agsunst  the  Samnites,  and  might  undoubtedly  have  called  upon  the  Romans  to 
aid  them,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  ;  while  the  Sanmites*  called  upon 
the  Romans  to  procure  for  them  peace  with  Latium  also.  In  fact,  the  existing 
state  of  things  showed  clearly  that  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Latium  must 
undergo  some  change ;  either  the  two  nations  must  become  wholly  separate,  or 
more  closely  united ;  if  they  were  to  act  together  at  all,  some  scheme  must  be 
devised  to  insure  that  they  should  act  unanimously. 

The  general  congress  of  the  Latin  cities  took  upon  itself  to  propose  such  a  scheme ; 
Th«  L«iiii«  mitkA  pro-  ^^^d  thc  two  prcetors  for  the  year,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  and  L.  Nu- 
{*^  SSi'Sr  £.'  misius  of  Circeii,  magistrates  corresponding  to  the  Roman  consuls, 
^^'^  and  retaining  the  name  which  the  consuls  had  borne  down  to 

the  time  of  the  deeemvirate,  were  dispatched  with  ten  of  the  principal  deputies 
of  the  congress,  to  communicate  their  proposal  to  Rome.'  The  substance  of  it 
was  that  the  two  nations  should  be  completely  united ;  that  they  should  both  be 
governed  by  two  consuls  or  preetors,  one  to  be  chosen  from  each  nation ;  that 
there  should  be  one  senate,  to  consist  of  Romans  and  Latins  m  equal  proportions ; 

'  Livy's  whole  narrative  proceeds  on  the  as-  pleased :  that  is,  in  Greek  language,  thej  were 
sumption  that  the  Latins  were  the  dependent  airdStKot,  or  able  to  give  and  receive  satisfaction 
allies  of  Borne,  and  that  the  war  was  on  their  in  their  own  name,  without  being  obliged  to 
part  a  revolt.  Now,  this  is  certainly  false,  as  refer  their  (quarrels  to  any  superior;  one  of  the 
we  know  from  the  terms  of  the  original  alliauce  characteristics  of  an  equal  as  opposed  to  a  de- 
preserved  by  Dionysius,  V.  61  (see  p.  58  of  pendent  alliance.— See  Thucyd.  V.  18,  27.  I 
this  history),  and  from  the  indisputable  author-  have^  therefore,  tacitly  corrected  all  livy's  false 
ity  of  Cincius  (p.  58,  note  4).  Livy  himself  colonng  in  this  matter,  and  given  his  fiMsts  in 
■upplies  a  refutation  of  his  own  stoiy :  for  he  their  true  light. 
aUows  expressly,  VIII.  2,  that  the  Latins  had  '  livy,  VIU.  6. 
tbe  right  of  making  war  with  whom  they 
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and  a  third  similar  provision  must  have  been  made  for  the  popular  branch  of 
the  government,  so  that  a  number  of  Latm  tribes  should  be  created,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Roman,  and  the  fifty-four  tribes  of  the  two  nations  should  constitute  one 
common  sovereign  assembly.  In  one  point  the  Latins  were  willing  to  yield  pre- 
cedence to  Rome ;  none  of  their  cities  was  equal  to  Rome  in  size  or  greatness : 
Rome,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  the  seat  of  government ; 
there  the  senate  should  sit,  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  be  held ;  the  Roman 
Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  should  be  equal  to  the  Latin  Jupiter  of  the  mountain  of 
Alba ;  to  both  should  the  consuls  of  the  united  people  offer  their  vows  when 
they  first  came  into  office,  and  to  the  temples  of  both  should  they  go  up  in  tri- 
umph, when  they  returned  home  from  war  with  victory.' 

There  were  probably  some  in  Rome  who  would  have  accepted  this  union 
ffladly ;  but  the  general  feeling^,  both  of  the  patricians  and  of  the 
commons,  was  strongly  against  it.  It  was  viewed  as  a  sacnfice  J««t«i  wUh  udigii^ 
of  national  independence  and  national  pride.  To  the  Latins,  used  ^'^' 
already  to  a  federal  government,  it  was  but  taking  another  city  into  their  union ; 
but  to  the  Romans,  whose  whole  political  life  was  centred  in  Rome,  it  was  ad- 
mitting strangers  into  the  Forum  and  into  the  Senate,  and  allowing  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Jupiter  to  be  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreigner  into  his  tem- 
ple. Accordingly  when  the  Latin  prsetors  announced  their  proposal  to  the  sen- 
ate, which  had  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  it  was  rejected  with  indignation ;  and 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,^  who  was  one  of  the  newly  elected  consuls,  declared  that 
if  the  senate  should  be  so  lost  to  itself  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a  man  of  Setia, 
he  would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  would  plunge  bis  sword  into 
the  body  of  the  first  Latin  whom  he  saw  within  its  walls.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  image  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  exclaimed :  "  Hear,  O  Jove,  this  wick- 
edness !  Wilt  thou  endure  to  behold  a  stranger  consul  and  a  stranger  senate 
within  the  sacred  precinct  of  thy  temple,  as  though  thou  wert  thyself  vanquished 
and  made  captive  V  To  this  the  Latin  praetor,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  made  a  reply 
which  the  Romans  called  insulting  io  their  god.  "  But  Jove,"  said  the  Roman 
story,*  "  taught  the  stranger  to  repent  him  of  his  scorn :  for  as  soon  as  he  had 
spoken  his  proud  words,  the  lightnmg  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  as  the 
Latin  left  the  temple  in  haste,  to  go  down  by  the  hundred  steps  towards  the  Forum, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  from  tbe  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and  his 
head  was  dashed  against  a  stone,  and  he  died."  Some  of  the  annalists,  struck 
perhaps  by  its  being  a  notorious  fact  that  L.  Annius  commanded  the  Latin  array 
in  the  war,  scrupled  to  say  that  he  had  been  killed  before  its  commencement ; 
they  s^d,  therefore,  that  he  had.  only  been  stunned  by  his  fall :  and  they  said 
nothing  of  the  sudden  burst  of  the  lightning  and  thunder.  No  doubt,  if  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  family  of  L.  Annius  had  been  preserved,  they  would  have  given  a 
different  picture  of  his  mission.  But  whatever  were  the  particulans  of  it,  its  result 
is  certain  ;  the  proposal  for  an  equal  union  was  rejected,  and  the  sword  was  to  decide 
whether  Latium  should  from  henceforth  be  subject  to  Rome,  or  Rome  to  Latium. 

*  If  the  LatinB  really  consented,  as  is  not  im-  festival  on  the  mountain  of  Alba,  as  well  as  to 
probable,  to  acknowledge  Rome  as  the  capital  sacrifice  to  the  Roman  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol, 
of  the  united  notion,  it  accounts  for  their  sub-  Livy,  XXI.  68,  XXII.  1.    And,  although  the 
sequent  acquiescence  in  the  settlement  mode  instances  are  of  more  rare  occurrence,  yet  we 
by  the  Romans  after  the  war,  so  £Eir  as  this,  that  read  of  Roman  generals   triumphing  at  the 
it  shows  their  willingness  to  waive  the  mere  Mons  Albanus,  and  goinff  up  in  solemn  proces- 
feeling  as  to  the  name  of  their  country,  and  sion  by  the  Via  Triumphalis  to  the  temple  of 
their  consciousness  that  Rome  was  so  superior  the  Latin  Jupiter,  as  they  went  up  usually  by 
to  everv  other  Latin  city,  as  to  bo  fiiirly  entitled  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol.    We  cannot  im- 
to  be  the  head  of  the  united  nation.  ,  What  I  agine,  therefore,  that  tne  Latins,  when  pro- 
have  added  in  the  text  respecting  the  Jupiter  posing  a  perfectiy  equal  union,  should  have  con- 
of  the  mountain  of  Alba,  seems  warranted  by  sented  to  assign  less  honors  to  their  national 
the  actual  practice  of  later  times,  even  after  the  god,  than  he  enjoyed  even  when  they  weie  b« 
Latins  were  in  a  state  of  acknowledged  inferi-  come  dependent, 
ority  to  Rome.    It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  *  Livy,  VIII.  5. 
the  consul's  first  duties  after  entering  upon  *  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
his  ofiice,  was  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  great  Latin 
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The  Romans,  however,  had  made  up  Ibeir  minds  to  this  issue  before  they  heard 
n*  fLaatBm  mi»ra  the  propossls  of  the  Latin  ambassadors.  They  were  anxious  to 
1^  ??dmJm  «r!l?  ^^g^g^  ^^  ^^^  ^^r  &t  a  moment  when  they  might  be  assisted  by 
»afa(a4eaiwu.  ^jj^  whole  force  of  the  Samnites:  the  Latins,  on  the  other  hand, 

would  gladly  have  reduced  Samnium  to  subnoussion  before  they  came  to  an  open 
breach  with  Rome.  Resolved,  therefore,  on  the  struggle,  and  well  aware  of  its 
importance,  the  Romans  wished  to  anticipate  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,' 
that  they  might  have  more  time  for  their  preparations  before  the  usual  season  for 
military  operations  arrived,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  till  after  the  harvest. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  year  409  were  required  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate to  resign  their  office  before  the  end  of  their  year,  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
and  two  men  of  the  highest  military  reputation  were  appointed  to  succeed  them. 
One  of  these  was  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  renowned  in  his  youth,  like  Valerius 
Corvus,  for  having  slain  a  gigantic  Gaul  in  single  combat,  and  no  less  remarkable 
for  a  force  of  character,  such  as  is  best  fitted  for  the  control  of  gi*eat  emergen- 
cies, when  what  in  ordinary  life  is  savagenesa  becomes  often  raised  and  sobered 
into  heroism.  He  had  been  consul  only  four  years  before  ;  but  a  special  act,  we 
must  suppose,  dispensed  ia  his  case  with  the  recent  provisions  of  the  Genucian 
law.  His  colleague  was  the  deliverer  of  the  Roman  army  from  its  imminent  peril 
in  Samnium  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  late  war,  and  a  man  no  less  distinguished 
nine  years  earlier  for  bis  moderation  and  equity  as  one  of  the  five  commissioners 
appointed  to  relieve  the  commons  from  the  burden  of  their  debts,^  the  famous  P. 
Decius  Mus. 

The  Romans  had  good  reason  to  prepare  eamesitly  for  the  coming  contest ;  for 
inportuM  of  tiM  MB.  never  had  they  been  engaged  in  one  so  perilous.  With  two  or 
*~^  three  exceptions  all*the  Latin  cities  were  united  against  them ;  not 

all  indeed  with  equal  determination,  but  still  all  were  their  enemies.  Tusculum,' 
whose  true  friendship  they  had  so  long  experienced ;  Lavtnium,  the  sacred  city, 
which  contained  the  noly  things  reported  to  have  been  brought  by  ^neas  from 
Troy  ;  Setia,  Cerceii,  and  Sigma,  Roman  colonies,  were  now  joined  with  the  mass 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  with  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  Ari- 
cia.  The  Latin  nobles  were  personally  known  to  those  of  Rome,  and  in  many 
instances  connected  with  them  by  mutual  marriages ;  the  two  nations  speaking 
the  same  language,  with  the  same  ipanners,  institutions,  and  religious  rites,  trained 
with  the  same  discipline  to  the  use  of  the  same  arms,  were  bound  moreover  to 
each  other  by  the  closeness  of  their  long  alliance  ;  their  soldiers  had  constantly 
served  in  the  same  camp,  and  almost  in  the  same  tents ;  the  several  parts  of 
their  armies'  had  constantly  been  blended  together ;  legions,  cohorts,  and  mani- 
ples had  been  made  up  of  Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ;  the  sol- 
diers, centurions,  and  tribunes  of  both  nations  were  thus  familiar  with  each  other's 
faces :  and  each  man  would  encounter  and  recognize  in  his  enemy  an  old  and 
tried  comrade.  • 

"  The  Romans  and  Latins,"  says  Livy,"  *'  were  alike  in  every  thing,  except  in 
their  courage."  This  is  an  unworthy  slander.  Even  nations  of  dif- 
flUrMtor  Ml  iBfiarior  fereut  Hicc,  and  climate,  and  institutions,  when  long  tnuned  to- 
gether under  a  conmion  system  of  military  discipline,  and  accus- 
tomed to  fight  side  by  side  in  the  same  army,  lose  all  traces  of  their  orig^al 
disparity.     But  what  the  Latins  were,  we  know  from  the  rank  which  they  held 

*  livy,  Yin.  2.  the  LftviniAiiB ;  and  their  diaposition  is  evident 
'  "  Quinqaoviri  menaarii.'*    See  Livy,  VII.    from  Ijvy's  own  story,  VIII.  11.    The  pnetors 

21.  of  the  whole  nation  for  the  first  year  of  the  war 

*  Oeminns  Metioa,  who  was  slain  by  the  came  from  Sotia  and  Circeii,  and  they  axe  ea- 
yoang  T.  Manlius,  commanded  the  horsemen  pedally  said  to  have  induced  Signia  to  join  the 
of  Tosculnm. — Livy,  VIII.  7.    Laviniam,  ao-  confederacy. 

cording  to  Livy,  took  no  part  in  the  first  cam-       •  Livr,  VIII.  7.  8. 

paignTbut  the  Fasti  Capitolini  says  that  the       ^  ^^  Adoo  nihil  apnd  Latinos  dissonom  aK 

consul  Msenius,  in  the  year  417,  triumphed  over    Eoman4  re  pneter  animoa  erat."— VIII.  S. 
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amongst  the  nations  of  Italy,  and  from  the  families  which  they  afterwards  fur- 
nished to  Rome,  when  it  became  their  common  country.  The  Latins  were  able  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  the  Samnites  and  Yolscians,  with  the  countrymen 
of  C.  Pontius  and  C.  Marius.  JFrom  Latium  Rome  received  the  Fulvii,"  a  family 
marked  at  once  with  all  the  great  and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  what  Roman  house  could  ever  boast  of  brighter  specimens  of  every 
Roman  virtue  than  the  Latin  house  of  the  Catos  of  Tusculum  ?  The  issue  of  the 
contest  was  not  owing  to  the  superior  courac^e  of^the  Romans,  but  to  the  inhe- 
rent advantages  possessed  by  a  single  powernil  state  when  contending  against  a 
confederacy  whose  united  strength  she  can  all  but  balance  alone,  while  to  each 
of  its  separate  members  she  is  far  superior. 

With  the  Latins  were  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Camp  tnians,  the  Sidicinians, 
the  Auruncans,  and  the  Yolscians,  including  under  this  name  the  n*  Lathi  eonUHforaey. 
various  remnants  of  that  people,  the  Antiatians  on  the  coast,  and  •»**»■  *«^"-«' 
the  several  tribes  or  cities  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  Laurentum,  Ardea,  and 
perhaps  Lknuvium,''  alone  of  all  the  Latin  cities  took  part  with  Rome :  Fundi 
and  Formise  stood  aloof  from  the  rest  of  their  Yolscian  countrymen  and  remained 
neutral,  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  Roman  armies  through  their  territory.^' 
It  was  a  more  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  of  ill  omen  for  the  unanimity 
and  perseverance  of  the  Latm  confederacy,  that  the  knights*^  or  aristocracy  of 
Capua,  whether  of  Samnite  extraction,  or  of  mixed  blood,  Sammte,  Etruscan, 
and  Opican,  protested  as  a  body  against  the  war  with  Rome,  although  for  the 

S resent  the  influence  of  the  Latin  party  overbore  their  opposition.  But  it  was  evi- 
ent  that  on  the  first  reverses  they  would  regain  their  ascendency,  and  hasten  to 
withdraw  their  countrymen  from  the  league.  We  have  also  indications**  of  a  Roman 
party  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Latins ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Tusculum  in  particular  should  not  have  contained  many  zealous  supporters  of  the 
old  alliance  with  Rome.  Probably  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties  were  in 
most  places  more  or  less  identical  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  party  of  the  com- 
mons; and  already,  as  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  was  regarded  by  the 
Italian  aristocracies  as  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  ascendency. 

With  Rome  were  united  some  few  Latin  towns,"  some  of  her  own  colonies," 
her  old  allies  the  Hemicans,  and  above  all  the  Samnites  and  their  AiiiMor  i 


^  L.  Fulvins,  who  was  eonBnl  in  the  year  when  their  cause  was  almost  desperate.    But  I 

487,  had  been  onief  magistrate  of  Tusculum  only  am  not  sure  that  the  mistcJte  is  not  to  be  as- 

the  very  year  before  he  was  consul  at  Borne. —  cribed  to  livy  himself  rather  than  to  his  oopy- 

Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  VII.  48.  Ed.  Venet.  1559.  ists :   for  it  seems  a  just  remark  of  Draken- 

^  I  agree  with  Niebuhr  and  with  Sigonius,  borch^s  that  Livy  calls  the  people  of  Lavinium 

that  inlSvy^a  narrative,  VIII.  12,  18,  £avinio  not  Lavinii,  but  Laurentes,  as  if  he  had  oon- 

and  Lavinlis  should  be  restored  instead  of  La-  fiised  the  two  towns   together.     Yet  *^  Lau- 

nnvio  and  Lanuvinis.    It  is  not  only  that  the  rentes,*'  in  VIII.  11,  must  mean  the  people  of 

Fasti  Capitolini  name  the  people  of  Lavinium  Laurentum,  not  of  Lavinium,  from  a  compar- 

and  not  of  Lanuvium  as  those  over  whom  the  ison  with  livy's  own  statement  about  La^ni- 

consul  Msnius  triumphed,  or  that  several  MSS.  um  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter ;  and 

of  Livy  support  the  correction  \  but  in  the  set-  that  the  two  names  really  belong  to  two  distinct 

tlement  or  Latium  the  Lanuvians  are  named  places  is  proved  by  their  being  both  found  in 

apart,  as  if  they  had  been  treated  with  singular  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  towns  given  by 

favor,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  ifthey  I)iony8lus,  V.  61. 

had  been  among  the  last  of  the  Latins  to  re-  "  f^vy,  VIII.  14. 

main  in  arms.    And  that  they  were  favorably  ^  Livy,  VIII.  11. 

treated  appears  also  from  the  famous  article  ^  The  Romans  received  iUlDrmation  of  the 

"  Hunicipium^'  in  Festus,  where  they  are  class-  hostile  designs  of  the  lAtins^  says  Livy,  "  per 

ed  along  itith  the  people  of  Fundi,  Formiseu  and  quosdam  pnvatis  hospitiis  necessttudimbusque 

others,  who  we  know  were  thought  wortmr  of  conjunctos."  These,  Uke  the  wf6(t»M  in  Greece, 

reward  rather  than  punishment    Besides,  Livy  would  undoubtedly  form  a  party  disposed  to 

himself  tells  us  that  the  Antiatians  in  the  vear  Rome,  whose  influence  would  be  felt  as  soon  as 

415  ravaged  the  district  called  Solonius  (VIII.  the  fortune  ofthe  war  turned  against  the  Latins. 

12),  and  we  know  from  Cicero,  de  Divinatione,  "  The  hmds  of  the  Ardeatians  were  ravaged 

I.  86,  that  this  district  was  a  part  of  the  terri-  by  the  Antiatians  in  415  (livy,  VIII.  12).  Ardea, 

Xory  of  Lanuvium.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  therefore,  must  have  been  at  that  time  in  alii- 

Xianuvium  must  have  been  friendly  to  Bome  at  anco  wltli  Bome. 

that  time,  and  if  so,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  "  Such  as  Ostia,  whose  lands  were  also  rav 

•he  oould  afterwanu  have  joined  the  Latins,  aged  by  the  Antiatians  in  415.    (Livy,  ibid.) 
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confederacy,  including,  it  is  probable,  the  warlike  nations  of  the  Marsians  and 
the  Pelignians. 

When  the  Latins  sent  the  two  prsetors  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  it  is  evident 
ThARonwMeonmiene*  ^^^^  "^  activc  waffaTc  could  be  goijig  on  in  Campania.     Latin  gar 
Jljj  ww^j^l^^  risons  had  probably  wintered  there  to  repel  plundering  parties  of 
^gh  £Ziyrutto  the  Samnites ;  and  the  Latin  army  would  march  thither  as  soon 

**"'*■  as  the  season  for  military  operations  arrived,  to  renew  their  inva- 

sion of  Samnium.  No  expectation  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  their 
proposal  of  an  equal  union  would  be  answered  by  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war.  Certain  it  is  that  the  breach  of  the  old  alliance  was  far  more  to  be  charged 
on  the  Romans  than  on  them  ;  for  the  Romans  had  deserted  them  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  jdntly  undertaken  by  the  two  nations,  and  had  made  peace  with  the 
common  enemy ;  and  the  Campanians,  who  had  originally  joined  the  alliance  to 
obtain  protection  against  the  Samnites,  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  Latins,  as 
from  them  alone  was  that  protection  now  to  be  hoped  for.  But  the  opportunity 
was  tempting,  and  the  Romans,  taking  advantage^^  of  the  earliness  of  the  season, 
when  the  Latins  might  scarcely  be  prepared  for  active  operations,  hastily  declared 
war,  and  dispatched  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies,  not  by  the  direct  road 
into  Campania  by  Tarracina  or  by  the  Liris,  but  by  a  circuitous  route  at  the  back 
of  their  enemies'  country,  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians'* 
into  Samnium.  There  the  consuls  were  joined  by  the  Samtnte  army ;  and  their 
combined  forces  then  descended  from  the.  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  encamped 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Capua,  with  a  retreat  open  into  the 
country  of  the  Samnites  on  their  rear,  but  with  the  whole  army  and  territory  of 
the  hostile  confederacy  interposed  between  them  and  Rome. 

While  the  Romans  and  Latins  lay  here  over  against  each  other,  the  consuls 
Th«  MO  of  T.  MMiiai  issued  an  order*®  strictly  forbidding  all  irregular  skirmishing,  or 
tSy?ohu  faThT?w  single  encounters  with  the  enemy.  They  wished  to  prevent  the 
don,uiditaxeeoted.  coufusiou  which  might  arise  in  chance  Combats  between  two  par- 
ties alike  in  acms  and  in  language ;  perhaps  also  they  wished  to  stop  all  inter- 
course with  the  Latins,  lest  the  enemy  should  discover  their  real  strength,  or 
lest  old  feelings  of  kindness  should  revive  in  the  soldiers'  minds,  and  they  should 
begin  to  ask  whether  they  had  any  sufficient  grounds  of  quarrel.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  T.  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  was  challenged  by  Geminus  Metius, 
of  Tusculum  ;'^  and,  heedless  of  the  order  of  the  generals,  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  slew  his  antagonist.  The  young  man  returned  in  triumph  to  the  camp, 
and  laid  his  spoils  at  his  father's  feet ;  but  the  consul,  turning  away  from  him, 
immediately  summoned  the  soldiers  to  the  prsetorium,  and  ordered  his  son  to  be 
beheaded  before  them.  All  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  the  younger 
soldiers,  from  a  natural  sympathy  with  youth  and  courage,  regarded  the  consul 

"  When  weoonBiderthattlio  usnal  season  for  again  with  effect,  even  after  it  has  heen  often 

hostilities  at  this  period  was  the  autumn,  it  may  told  hcfore,  if  we  have  received  it  from  an  ori- 

be  doubted  whether  the  Latin  army  which  fought  ginal   »nd   independent    source;   because    if 

under  Vesuvius  was  more  than  that  force  which  twentj  eye-witnesses  give  an  account  of  the 

had  wintered  in  Campania  to  i^arrison  the  sov-  same  ever.t,  the  impression  which  it  has  made 

eral  towns,  and  as  such  very  inferior  in  num-  on  each  of  them  will  have  been  different,  and, 

hers  to  the  two  consular  armies  of  the  Bomans.  therefore,  each  will  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way, 

The  rapid  march  of  the  consuls  through  the  ccn-  and  it  will  contain  something  new  and  originiu. 

tnd  countries  of  Italv  may  have  been  unknown.  But  when  we  derive  all  our  uiowledge  from  one 

to  the  Latins,  and  tneir  sudden  appearance  in  single  account^  and  that  account  has  been  once 

Campania  in  conjunction  with  the  Samnites  may  perfectly  given,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  by 

have  been  as  startling  a  surprise  to  the  enemy,  later  writers  but  to  copy  it,  or  simplv  to  state 

as  that  of  Claudius  hero  to  Uasdrubal  after  his  its  substance.    Thus  it  is  with  Livy^s  famous 

ndmirablc  march  from  Bruttium  to  join  his  col-  description  of  the  condemnation  of  P.  Manlins> 

cogue  on  the  Motaurus ;  or  as  that  of  Napoleon  by  his  father ;  the  story  cannot  be  better  told 

to  the  Austrians  when  the  army  of  reserve  than  he  has  told  it,  ana  we  have  no  means  of 

broke  out  from  the  Val  d^iosta  on  the  plains  adding  to  it  or  var>'ing  it  from  other  original 

of  Lombardv  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  sources.    I  have  therefore  followed  Niebuhr  iu 

•  Livy,  Vlll.  6.  simply  stating  its  outline;  for  the  finished  pio- 

"  Livy,  VIII.  6.  ture  the  reader  must  consult  Livy  himself. 

"  Livy,  VIII.  7.   The  same  story  may  be  told 
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with  abhorrence  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life ;  but  fear  and  respect  were  mingled 
with  their  abhorrence,  and  strict  obedience,  enforced  by  so  dreadful  an  example, 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  indispensable. 

The  stories  which  we  are  obliged  to  follow,  shifting  their  scene  as  rapidly  and 
unconnectedly  as  our  old  drama,  transport  the  two  armies  without  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
a  word  of  explanation  from  the  neighborhood  of  Capua  to  the  foot  gw^^arvSo!^ 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  where,  on  the  road  which  led  to  Veseris,  ac-  JKii£iTi*u»dtithfcJ 
cordinpf  to  their  own  way  of  expi>essinff  it,  the  decisive  battle  was  thI"?ietSy  ©r  UMir 
fought.  What  Vesens  was,"  or  where  it  was  situated,  on  which 
side  of  Vesuvius  the  action  took  place,  or  what  had  brought  the  two  armies 
thither,  are  questions  to  which  we  can  give  no  answers.  But  he  who  had  been 
present  at  the  last  council  held  by  the  ]£>man  generals  before  they  parted  to  take 
their  respective  stations  in  the  line,  might  have  seen  that,  having  planned  for  the 
cominff  battle  all  that  skill  and  ability  could  devise,  they  were  ready  to  dare  all 
that  the  most  heroic  courage  could  do  or  suffer :  the  aruspices  had  been  con- 
sulted" as  to  the  import  of  the  signs  given  by  the  entrails  oi  the  sacrifice :  their 
answers  had  been  made  known  to  the  principal  cfficers  of  the  army  ;  and  with  it 
the  determination  of  the  consuls,  that,  on  whichever  side  of  the  battle  the  Bo- 
mans  should  first  begin  to  give  ground,  the  consul  who  commanded  in  that  quar- 
ter should  forthwith  devote  himself,  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  with  himself,  to 
the  gods  of  death  and  to  the  grave :  "  for  fate,'*  said  they,  "  requires  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  general  from  one  party,  and  of  an  army  from  the  other :  one  of  us,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  general  that  shall  perish,  that  the  army  which  is  to  perish  also 
may  be  not  ours,  but  the  army  of  the  Latins." 

We  have  seen  that  the  arms  and  tactic  of  both  armies  were  precisely  similar. 
In  each  there  were  two  grand  divisions,  the  first  forming  the  ordi-  s\mau  dbpo«u«  of 
nary  line  of  battle,  and  the  second  the  reserve;  the  latter  being,  »»*»»•"»*«• 
in  point  of  numbers,  considerably  the  strong6st.**  The  first  division,  however, 
was  subdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  the  first  of  which,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Hastati,  consisted  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter ;  the  second  part,  called  the  Prin- 
cijpes,  contained  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  all  heavy-armed  men,  in  the  vi^or 
of  their  age,  and  most  perfectly  and  splendidly  accoutred.  The  reserve,  fonnmg 
in  itself  a  complete  army,  contained  a  threefold  subdivision ;  one-third  of  it  was 
composed  of  veteran  heavy-armed  soldiers,  the  Triarii ;  another  third  of  light- 
armed,  Rorarii ;  and  the  remainder  were  mere  supernumeraries,  Accensi,  who 
were  destined  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  should  have  fallen  in  the  first 
line,  or  to  act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity.  These  divisions 
being  the  same  in  both  armies,  the  generals  on  either  side  knew  precisely  the 
force  and  nature  of  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  could  calculate  the  movements  of 
their  own  accordingly.  ' 

The  tactic  of  the  Romans  was,  at  this  period,  in  an  intermediate  state,  between 
the  use  of  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  with  the  round  shield  and  pike,  T«uoaftii*RaiM«i^ 
and  the  loose  array  of  the  later  legion,  with  the  large  oblong  shield,  «*<•»***»*  »*»*«*• 
sword,  and  pilum,  such  as  it  is  described  by  Polybius.     But  the  want  of  all  co- 

•  •*  Apud  Veserim  fluvium,"  is  the  expres-  the  dead,  and  earth,  the  mother  of  all,  daixned 

Bion  of  the  author  "  de  Viris  IlluBtrihiiB^'  twice  as  their  victims  the  general  of  one  party,  and 

over,  in  his  notices  of  P.  Decius  and  of  T.  Man-  the  army  of  the  other:  the  consals  tnen  sacri- 

lias.    Cicero  twice  mentions  the  name,  but  sim-  flced,  to  see  whether  the  sign  observed  in  the 

ply  says  "  ad  Veserim."    There  is  no  stream  at  entrails  of  the  victim  woold  speak  the  same 

present  on  either  side  of  Vesnvios  which  will  language  as  their  vision, 

answer  the  description ;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos-  *'  See  the  famous  description  of  the  Ic^on  at 

Bible  to'ealculate  tlie  changes  effected  in  the  ge-  this  period  in  Livy.  VIII.  8,  and  Niebulir  a  com- 

ography  of  a  country  by  volcanic  action  durmg  ments  upon  it,  Vol.  I.  p.  497,  &c.  Ed.  2,  1827, 

a  period  of  so  numy  centuries.  and  Vol.  III.  p.  110,  Ac    The  first  line,  com- 

*"  Livy^  VIII.  6.  Both  consuls,  said  the  story,  prising  the  hastati  and  principes,  contained  in 

hod  seen  m  the  night  the  same  vision ;  a  figure  each  legion  only  1890  men ;  the  reserve,  con* 

of  more  than  human  stature  and  majesty  ap-  sistingofthetriiuii,  rorarii,  and  aooensi,  amount^ 

peared  to  tliem,  and  told -them  that  the  gods  of  ed  to  $790. 
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temporary  accounts  of  this  middle  period  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  com* 
prehend  it  clearly.  Reserving,  therefore,  for  another  place  all  minute  inquiries 
mto  the  suhject,  I  shall  here  only  take  for  granted  some  of  the  principal  points, 
so  far  as  they  are  essential  to  a  description  of  the  hattle. 

The  Roman  and  Latin  legions  were,  as  we  have  seen,  opposed  to  each  other. 
ord«r  of  iMttu  or  both  ^'^^  Samuitcs  and  Hernicans,  who  formed  one  wing  of  the  Roman 
•™**'*  army,  must,  in  like  manner,  have  been  opposed  to  the  nations  of 

their  own  or  of  a  kindred  stock,  the  Campanians,  Sidicinians,  and  Yolscians. 

Of  the  Roman  line  itself,  the  lemons  on  the  right  were  commanded  by  Titus 
Manlius,*^  those  on  the  left  by  Publius  Decius. 

The  battle  began  with  the  encounter  of  the  hastati,  who  formed  on  each  side, 
BrttioBoibrMoimtvo.  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^f  ^^^  ^t  divislou  of  the  first  line.  Consisting  both 
■**■"■  of  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers,  they  closed  with  each  other 

with  levelled  pikes,  amidst  showers  of  darts  from  their  liffht-armed  men,  who 
either  skirmished  in  the  intervals  between  the  maniples  of  the  pikemen,  or,  shel- 
tered behind  them,  threw  their  missiles  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  into  the 
line  of  the  enemy. 

In  this  conflict  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  prevailed,  and  the  Roman  hastati 
RflBuflntiio*  indk-  of  thc  Icft  wlug  fcll  back  in  disorder  upon  the  principes,  who  formed 
*'^'  what  may  be  called  the  main  battle. 

Decius  then  called  aloud  for  M.  Valerius,*^  the  pontifex  maximus.  "  The  gods," 
p.DMhMd«««iMUm.  he  said,  "  must  help  us  now ;"  and  he  made  the  pontifex  dictate 
'*^-  to  him  the  form  of  words  in  which  he  was  to  devote  himself  and 

the  legions  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of  death.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
to  Decius,  as  one  of  the  commons,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  religion  were 
an  unknown  mystery.     The  pontifex  bade  him  take  his  consular  toga,*^  and  wrap 

"  Livy,  VII.  9.  refer  to  the  apostolical  writings  in  the  New  Tea- 

**  Who  this  M.  Valerias  was,  we  know  not ;  tomcnt.     Livy  himself  may  have  copied  tha 

whether  it  was  tiie  M.  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  pra^-er  immediately  from  one  of  the  older  an- 

was  consul  in  400  and  402,  or  M.  Valerius  Cor-  nalist8,  either  from  Fabins  Pictor,  from  whom 

vus,  who  had  been  already  three  times  consul  Gcllius  quotes  one  or  two  similar  notices  of  an« 

and  once  dictator,  and  of  whom  Pliny  relates,  cient  religious  observanocs^  or  from  L.  Cindna, 

that  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  he  was  ap-  whose  treatise  '*  de  Re  Mihtari"  contained  the 

pointed  to  curule  offices  no  fewer  than  one  and  form  used  by  the  Fetiales  in  declaring  war,  and 

twenty  times.    Hist.  Natur.  VII.  48.  that  of  the  military  oath.    See  Gellius,  XVI.  4. 

*  "Togam  prostcxtam  sumere  jussit ;"  "su-  Varro  also  was  fond  of  recording  ancient  forms, 

mere,"  because  it  was  not  commonlywom  in  bat-  carmina^  in  their  own  words ;  of  which  we  have 

tie.    The  form  of  words  in  which  Decius  devo-  several  instances  in  that  almost  solitary  rem- 

ted  himself  ran  as  follows :  "  Thou,  JanuSj  thou,  nant  of  his  voluminous  works  which  has  reached 

Jupiter,  thou.  Mars,  our  father,  thou,  Quirinus,  our  times,  his  work  on  the  Latin  language, 

thou,  Bellona;  ^e,  Lares,  ye,  the  nine  gods,  ye,  Forms  of  all  sorts,  and  laws,  may  be  relied  on 

the  gods  of  our  fathers^  land,  ye,  the  gods  wnose  as  perfectly  jg^nuine,  even  when  ascribed  to  a 

power  disposes  both  of  us  and  of  our  enemies,  period  the  nistory  of  which  is  good  for  nothing, 

and  ye  also  gods  of  the  dead,  I  pray  you,  I  hum-  To  notice  more  particularly  the  prayer  of  De- 

bly  beseech  you,  I  crave,  and  doubt  not  to  re-  cius,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  addresses  Janus  be- 

oeive  this  grace  from  you,  that  ye  would  pros-  fore  all  other  gods,  even  before  Jupiter  himself: 

per  the  people  of  Rome  and  the  Quirites  with  in  evident  agreement  with  that  ancient  rite  of 

all  might  and  victory ;  and  that  ye  would  visit  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  at  the  beginning  of 

the  enemies  of  the  people  of  Rome  and  of  the  a  war,  which  implied  that  he  was  in  an  especial 

Quirites  with  terror^  with  dismay,  and  with  manner  the  god  whom  the  Bomaus  wished 

death.    And,  according  to  these  words  which  to  go  out  with  them  to  battle.    See  p.  4.    Mars 

I  have  spoken,  so  do  I  now,  on  the  behalf  of  JPater,  like  the  Ztbs  and  'AmAAwv  varp^f,  has  a 

the  commonwealth  of  the  Roman  people  and  the  manliest  reference  to  the  legend  of  the  birth  of 

Quirites,  on  the  behalf  of  the  army,  both  the  le-  Romulus.    As  a  god  of  war,  mars,  I  should  ima- 

gions  and  the  foreign  aids,  of  the  Roman  peo-  gine,  was  of  a  later  date  in  Italy  than  Janns; 

pie  and  the  Quirites,  devote  the  legions  and  the  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  two  gods  came  to  the 

foreign  aids  of  our  enemies,  along  with  mvself,  Romans  from  different  quarters.    Viigil  speaks 

to  the  gods  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  grave."  No  of  the  opening  of  the  ^tes  of  Janus  as  a  Xadn 

one  can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  prayer,  rite,  older  than  the  origin  of  Rome.    The  "  la- 

which,  to      '         -^  •'        .      .    .       .^        i  A.             ,-       -         ,,..   . 
in  these  e 

tells  us,        wxuto  i^Dis,  ub  biauJiiu  iiuu«;u^m»mh^uo      auuu/,       uuva,      no  ib  vtvm  a.iav*tu,  wiuh  m|(«u«*— 

sunt :"  VIII.  11 ;  where  **  tradita,*^  I  may  ob-  al  title,  and  denoting  powers,  or  mighty  ones ; 

serve,  does  not  refer  to  any  oral  tradition,  but  their  particular  character  and  office  being  tx- 

to  the  pontifical  books :  just  as  Cyprian,  where  pressed  by  a  particular  title,  or  implied  by  the 

ba  appeals  to  "  traditid  apostolica,'*  means  to  nature  of  the  ease.    Thna  L.  JSmuius,  in  the 
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it  round  his  head,  putting  out  his  hand  from  under  it,  to  hold  it  to  his  face,  and 
to  set  his  feet  upon  a  javelin,  and  so  to  utter  the  set  words  which  he  should  die* 
tate.  When  they  had  been  duly  spoken,  the  consul  sent  his  lictors  to  his  col- 
league, to  say  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Roman  army.  Then,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  body,  after  the  fashion 
adopted  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  armed  at  all  points,** 
plunged  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  was  slain.  Such  an  example  of  self- 
devotion  in  a  general  is  in  all  cases  inspiriting ;  but  the  Romans  beheld  ill  this 
not  only  the  heroic  valor  of  Decius,  but  the  certain  devotion  of  their  enemies  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods  ;  what  was  due  from  themselves  to  the  powers  of  death 
Decius  had  paid  for  them ;  so,  like  men  freed  from  a  burden,  they  rushed  on  with 
light  and  cheerful  hearts,  as  \i  appointed  to  certain  victory. 

The  Latins,  too,  understood  the  meaning  of  Decius'  death,  when  they  saw  bis 
dress  and  heard  his  words  of  devotion ;  and  no  doubt  it  produced  tim  i 
on  their  minds  something  of  dismay.  But,  soon  recovering,  the  ***"' 
main  battles  on  both  sides  closed  in  fierce  onset ;  and  though  the  light  troops  of 
the  Roman  reserve  were  a)^  brought  into  action,  and  skirmished  amongst  the 
maniples  of  the  hastati  and  principes,  yet  victory  seemed  disposed  to  favor  the 
Latins. 

In  this  extremity  Manlius,  well  knowing  that  in  a  contest  so  equal  the  last  re- 
serve brought  into  the  field  on  either  side  would  inevitably  decide  j^j^,^,^^^ 
the  day,  still  kept  back  the  veterans  of  his  second  line,  and  called  ^«  tS^tSTV^ 
forward  only  hb  accenst  or  supernumeraries,  whom,  for  this  very 
purpose,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  furnished  with  complete  arms. 
The  Latins  mistook  these  for  the  veterans,  or  triarii,  and  thinking  that  the  last 
reserve  of  the  Romans  was  now  engaged,  they  instantly  brought  up  their  own. 
The  Romans  struggled  valiantly,  but  at  last  were  beginning  to  give  way,  when, 
at  a  si^al  given,  the  real  reserve  of  the  Roman  veterans  started  forwards,  ad- 
vanced through  the  intervals  of  the  wavering  line  in  front  of  them,  and  with  loud 
cheers  charged  upon  the  enemy.  Such  a  shock  at  such  a  moment  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  they  broke  through  the  whole  army  of  the  Latins  almost  without  loss ;  the 

war  with  AnUochus,  when  engaged  in  ft  sea-  prayer,  to  show  that  the  Boman^  did  not  treat 

fight  with  the  enemyj  vowed  to  build  a  temple  them  with  that  irreverence  which  the  Latin  am- 

to  the  lares  permarim,  or  *^  the  powers  or  genii  hassador  had  manifested  towards  the  Jupiter 

of  the  deep."    Li^7f  XL.  53.    Macrobins,  Bat-  of  the  Capitol. 

umalia,  L  10.     MuUeff   Etrusker,  Vol.  ll^p.  Lastly,  to  end  this  long  note,  it  has  been 

129,  conf.  p.  91.    The  war  lares,  to  whom  Decius  doubted  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression, 

prayed,  are,  apparently,  the  same  powers  that  "  veniam  peto  /wwm*,"  which  occurs  in  the 

are  represented  on  two  Etruscan  tombs,  engro-  ]3rayer  of  Decius.    1  think  the  true  interpreta- 

vings  of  which  are  given  by  Micali  in  the  plates  tion  of  *^  fero"  is  "  nandscor ;"  and  that  as  soma 

acoompanving  his  history,  PI.  105,  106.  TThey  have  understood  it  (see  the  note  on  the  words  in 

are  win^d  ^ures,  male  and  female,  who  are  Bekker^s  Livy),  the  words  are  added  as  of  good 

present  in  a  battle,  taking  part  with  the  several  omen,  ^*  the  grace  which  I  crave  I  feel  sure  that 

combatants.  I  shall  also  obtain ;"  in  the  well-known  futnre 

The  "  nine  gods,"  "  dii  novensiles,"  are  prob-  sense  of  the  present  tense,  in  which  "  fero"  sig- 

ably  the  nine  gods  of  the  Etruscan  reh^on,  nifles,  "  I  am  going  to  obtain."    It  maj.  pei^ 

who  alone  had  the  power  of  launching  liffht-  haps,  signify  no  more  than  an  earnest  wisn^  *'  ] 

ning  and  thunderbolts.    See  Miiller,  Etrusker,  am  ready  to  obtain,"  **  I  would  fiiin  obtam :" 

Vol.  n.  p.  84,  note  10.    According  to  another  bnt,  at  any  rate,  "  ferre  veniam"  must  signify 

definition,  Servius,  i£n.  VIIL  187,  the  dii  no-  "  to  receive  favor,"  as  "  petere"  signifies  to  sue 

vensiles  were  gods  who  had  been  deified  for  for  it." 

their  good  deeds ;  **  quibus  merita  virtutis  dede-  **  **  Armatns  in  equum  in^ilivit,"  says  Liv^. 

Tint  numinis  dignitatem."  Zonaras  says,  rH  hXa  US^s  (VII.  26).    But  this 

By  "  the  gods  whose  power  disposes  both  of  must  refer  only  to  the  momenta  while  he  was 

UB  and  of  our  enemies^"  "  divi  quorum  est  po-  uttering  the  praver :  when  that  was  ended,  he 

testes  nostrorum  hostmmqne,"  may  be  meant  resumed  the  full  arms  of  a  Bomon  general;  only 

either  the  especial  tutelar  powers  of  each  nation,  his  sacred  character,  as  one  devoted  to  the  gods, 

the  "  lares  urblum  et  oivitatum"  (see  Orelli,  was  marked  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 

Inscription.  Collect.    1668,  1670,   and  Miiller,  his  toga  was  wrapped  around  him,  the  **  dnctoa 

E^usKer,  Vol.  II.  p.  91, 98),  or  the  peculiar  na-  Oabinus." 

tional  ^ods  of  each,  such  as  the  Jupiter,  Junp,  With  respect  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 

and  Minerva  of  the  Capitol  for  Borne,  and  the  einctus  Gabinus,  see  Miiller,  Etrusker,  VoL  II. 

Jupiter  of  the  mountains  of  Alba  for  Latium.  p.  266. 
The  gods  of  Latium  might  be  addressed  in  the 
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battle  became  a  butchery,  and,  according  to  the  usual  result  of  engagements 
fought  hand  to  hand>  where  a  broken  army  can  neither  fight  nor  fly,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Latins  were  killed  or  taken. 

How  far  the  Samnites  contributed  to  this  victory,  whether  they,  after  having 
sh«i«  or  th«  sumitoi  beaten  the  Volscians  and  Campanians,  threatened  the  flank  of  the 
b  uu  bMU«.  Latins  at  the  moment  of  the  last  charge  of  the  Roman  veterans, 

there  was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and  no  Roman  annalist  would  tell  truly. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this ;  for  if  we  had  only  certain  English  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  who  would  know  that  the  Prussians  had  any  effectual  share 
in  that  day's  victory  ? 

If  the  importance  of  a  battle  be  a  just  reason  for  dwelling  upon  it  in  detail, 
then  I  may  be  excused  for  having  described  minutely  this  great  action  between 
the  Romans  and  Latins  under  Mount  Vesuvius ;  for  to  their  victory  on  that  day, 
securing  to  them  forever  the  alliance  of  Latium,  the  Romans  owed  their  conquest 
of  the  world. 

The  wreck  of  the  Latin  army  retreated  by  different  routes  out  of  Campania ; 
Th«  utins  an  ■  ^^^  ^^  couquerors  had  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  in  no 
j^fc|^j«i««»y  eiu  condition  to  pursue  them.  The  fugitives  first  halted  at  Mintumae  ;■• 
then  finding  themselves  not  molested,  they  advanced  again  to 
Vescia,  a  town  described  as  in  the  country  of  the  Ausonians,  one  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  the  name  of  the  Opicans  or  Oscans,  and  situated  apparently  on  the  east* 
em  or  Campanian  side  of  the  Massican  hills,  where  the  streams  run  towards  the 
Savone.  Here  they  rallied,  and  L.  Numisius,  the  Latin  pr^tor,  used  every  effort 
to  revive  their  courage,  and  to  procure  reinforcements  both  from  Latium,  and 
from  the  Volscians  ;  Campania  having  been  wholly  lost  by  the  late  battle.  A 
large  force  was  thus  again  assembled,  and  the  Romans  and  Samnites,  who  had 
been  themselves  also  reinforced,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  interval,  from  Samnium 
at  any  rate,  if  not  from  Rome,  hastened  a  second  time  to  encounter  them.  Bat 
the  victory  was  easy  and  decisive ;  and  as  no  third  army  could  immediately  be 
raised,  the  consul  entered  Latium  without  opposition,  plundered  the  open  coun- 
try, and  received  the  submission  of  several  cities.  The  Latin  confederacy  was, 
iu  fact,  broken  up  forever. 

According  to  the  Fasti,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  must  have  resigned 
T.  Muuo*  ratnrst  to  SO  long  bcforc  thc  regular  expiration  of  their  oflfice,  that  Manlius 
Rom«  and  tiiamphs.  ^^^  Dccius  must  havc  bccu  appolutcd  to  succeed  them  almost  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  winter,  and  their  ^eat  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  early 
spring.  Manlius  made  all  haste,  no  doubt,  to  return  home  to  his  triumph  ;  but 
as  he  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May,"  it  is  clear  that  he  had  greatly  anticipated 
the  usual  season  for  military  operations,  and  by  so  doing  had  perhaps  taken  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  Great  as  had  been  his  services,  his  triumph  was  regarded 
with  no  joy ;  such  rejoicings  seemed  unbecoming**  in  one  who  had  lost  both  his 
colleague  and  his  own  son  m  the  course  of  the  contest ;  and  the  younger  Romans 
looked  on  him  less  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  than  as  the  murderer  of  his 
son. 

The  Latin  towns  which  had  already  submitted  were  deprived  of  all  their  public 
or  domain  land,  and  a  like  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  Campanians.**     But  as 

•  livy,  VIII.  10, 11.  It  is  plain  fVom  this  that  by  a  route  drcuitoas  indeed,  bat  secure  from 

tiamnium  wan  altogether  the  Dose  of  the  Roman  interruption,  through  the  country  of  the  Mar- 

army^s  operations,  and  that  whatever  was  the  aians  and  Pelignians. 

exact  scene  of  the  great  battle^  the  Bomans  **  The  notice  in  the  fhigments  of  the  Fasti 

fought  with  the  enemy's  army  interposed  be-  runs  as  follows : — 

twecn  them  and  Rome.    This  sufficiently  marks  [T.  Mlanlius  L.  F.  A.  N.    Imperiossus  Tor- 

the  grand  scale  of  these  operations,  and  also  the  quatus  [CJos  III.  De  Latineis  .  Campaneis  .  Si- 

cnlargod  military  yiows  of  the  Roman  consuls,  dicineis  .  Aurunceis  .  A.CDXIII.  zv.  K.  Ju- 

They  ventured  to  abandon  altogether  the  line  of  nias. 

their  own  territory,  and  to  carry  the  war  di-  ■*  Dion  Cassius,  Fraffm.  XXIX.  Mai. 

rectly  into  Campania,  resting  on  the  territory  "  I-ivy,  VIM.  11.    Niebuhr  thinks  that  th« 

of  their  allies,  and  communicating  with  Rome  settlement  of  Latium  was  attended  by  many  ex* 
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the  Campanian  aristocracy  had  been  wholly  opposed  to  the  war  ^^^^^^  \muiMu 
with  Rome,  they  were  rather  entitled  to  reward  than  punishment.  rMjr£Sri^rtiid» 
They  therefore  received  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  which  *  '™* 

enabled  them  to  intermarry  with  Romans,  and  to  inherit  property,  while  their 
ascendency  in  their  own  country  was  abundantly  secured ;  and  as  a  compensation 
f6r  the  ioss  of  their  domain  land,  they  were  each  to  receive  from  the  Campanian 
people  460^  denarii  a  year. 

Whilst  the  consuls  were  absent  in  Campania,  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  the  prsetor, 
had  been  left  at  home  with  the  command  of  the  forces  usually 
appointed  to  protect  the  city.  He  had  watched  the  Antiatians,  ^  ^^""^  *"****"' 
and  checked  their  plundering  inroads,  but  had  been  able-  to  do  nothing  of  import- 
ance. After  the  return  of  Manlius  he  was  appointed  dictator,  as  Manlius  himself 
fell  sick.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  appointed  dictator  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  comitia,  and  that  Manlius,  having  been  left  sole  consul,  and  after- 
"wards  being  himself  disabled  by  illnes^  was  required,  like  the  consuls  who  had 
preceded  him,  to  resign  his  office  before  the  end  of  his  year."^  He  was  succeeded 
by  TH,  jEmilius  and  Q.  Publilius  Philo. 

The  history  of  their  consulship  is  obscure.  .  The  Latins  are  said  to  have  re- 
newed the  war  again,^  to  recover  their  forfeited  domain ;  it  is  more  Then 
likely  that  only  some  of  their  cities  had  submitted  to  Manlius,  and  ^^ 
that  the  treatment  which  these  met  with  drove  the  rest  to  try  the  fortune  of 
arms  once  again.  They  were  defeated  by  the  consul  Publilius,**  and  more  of 
their  towns  then  submitted ;  some,  however,  still  continued  to  resist,  and  amongst 
these  Pedum,  Tibur,  and  Prseneste,  are  particularly  named.  The  consul  Ti. 
^milius  kid  siege  to  Pedum,  but  the  defence  was  obstinate  ;  and  whatever  was 
the  true  cause,  Ped«m  remained  to  the  end  of  his  consulship  unconquered. 

This  was  probably  owing  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Rome.  Out  of  the  large 
tracts  of  domain  land  won  in  the  last  campaign,  the  assignations  of  q.  tmoim  Phuo  di«. 
land  to  the  commons  had  in  no  case  exceeded  the  amount  of  three  ^  J^  ^S^  ^ 
jugera  to  each  man :  all  the  rest  was  occupied,  as  usual,  by  the  great  '»»»"""  >**•• 

ecntions,  which  history,  from  a  desire  to  soften  ■•  Something  of  this  sort  must  be  8upposed| 

the  picture,  has  omitted.  Vol.  III.  p.  159.    The  if  Livy  had  any  authority  for  his  statement,  that 

Bom^ns,  however,  far  from  being  ashamed  of  the  consuls  in  the  year  420,  only  ten  years  after 

Buch  executions,  rather  gloried  m  them,  and  this  period,  still  came  into  office  on  the  Ist  of 

even  Li\7' himself  relates  with  entire  approba-  July. ,  (Uvy,  VIII.  20.)    For  as  Manlius  en- 

tion  the  cruel  vengeance  taken  upon  Capua  in  tered  on  his  consulship  before  the  winter  was 

the  second  Punic  war.    The  moment  tliat  the  well  ended,  and  triumphed  as  early  as  May,  the 

war  was  at  an  end  with  any  of  the  Latin  states,  consular  year  must  have  be^un  from  that  time 

it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  avoid  driving  them  forwards,  not  in  July,  but  m  the  early  spring, 

agrain  to  despair  by  any  bloody  executions ;  and  unless  it  had  again  been  altered  by  some  'subse- 

as  the  deportation  of  the  senators  of  Velitne  is  quent  change.     But  the  whole  chronology  of 

mentioned  as  an  instance  of  remarkable  severity,  this  period  is  still  so  uncertain  in  its  dietails,  that 

it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  no  blood  was  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclu- 

shed  except  on  the  field  of  battle.  sion. 

■  Livv,  VIII.  11.     Mr.  Twiss  supposes  that  •  livy,  VIII.  12. 

thirty  talents  were  fixed  upon  as  the  annual  pay-  "  The  dates  for  these  years  fhmished  by  the 

ment  to  be  made  to  each  century  of  the  Campa-  Fasti  are  as  follow : 

nian  equites,  which  would  make  one  hundred  T.  Manlius  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May, 

and  twenty  talents  for  the  whole  four  centuries ;  418.    Q.  Publilius  Fhilo  triumphed  on  the  18th 

and  as  there  were  four  bundled  knights  in  each  of  January,  414 ;  and  L.  Camillus  and  C.  M®- 

century,  it  allows  just  four  hundred  and  fifty  nius  triumphed  on  the  28th  and  80th  of  Sep- 

denarii  or  drachmsB  to  each  individuaJ.    Nie-  tember,  415.  Now,  as  the  Fasti  reckon  the  years 

bnhr  well  observes  that  the  yearly  payment  of  of  Bome  from  the  21st  of  April  (the  Palilia),  the 

so  lar^e  a  sum  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  tal-  thiditionary  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 

ents  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Capua,  it  is  obvious  that  between  May,  418,  and  Janu- 

The  coin  paid  is  called  by  Livy  "  denarios  num-  arv,   414,  there   intervened   twentv  months, 

mos;"  and  although  silver  denarii  were  notcoin-  wnilst  between  January,  414,  and  September, 

ed  at  Rome  till  a  later  period,  yet  this  proves  415,  there  would  be  no  more  than  eignt.    But 

nothing  against  their  earlier  use  in  Campania ;  whether  these  dates  are  correct  is  quite  another 

and  altnough  Eckkel  and  Mionnet  acknowledge  question.    I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 

only  a  copper  coinage  of  ancient  Capna»yetMi(»li  the  chronology  of  much  of  the  fifth  century  of 

^ves  an  engraving  ofa  silver  coin,  with  an  Oscan  Rome  with  precision,  because  it  is  impossible  . 

inscription,  which  must,  undoubtedly,  have  be-  to  fix  the  history ;  ana  again,  we  cannot  attempt 

longed  to  Capua  in  the  days  of  its  independence,  to  fix  the  history  by  the  chronology,  becaoM 

See  plate  1 15  of  Mioali^s  Atlas.  that  is  in  itself  uncertain. 
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famibes  of  the  aristocracy.  Great  discontent  was  excited  at  tfais»  and  other  cir* 
cumstances  occurred,  in  all  probability  showing  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tricians  to  take  advantage  of  their  successes  abroad  in  order  to  recover  their  old 
ascendency.  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  majority  of  the  senate  was  opposed  to 
these  projects,  and  cordially  joined  with  the  consuls  in  repressing  them.  Both 
the  consuls  were  wise  and  moderate  men ;  both  had  been  amongst*^  the  five 
commissioners  for  the  relief  of  the  general  distress  in  the  year  403,  whose  merits 
were  so  universally  acknowledged  by  all  parties.  There  is  no*  likelihood  thai 
such  men  should  have  indulged  a  spirit  of  faction  or  personal  pique  at  such  a 
moment,  or  should  have  proposed  and  carried  laws  of  the  gpreatest  importance 
without  any  especial  call  for  them,  and  yet  without  encountering  any  formidable 
opposition.  Nor  is  it  consistent  that  the  senate,  after  having  had  some  months' 
experience,  according  to  the  common  story,  of  the  factious  character  of  the  two 
consuls,  should  have  required  them  to  name  a  dictator  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them,  when  the  very  result  which  did  tal|e  place  might  have  been  so  easily  fore- 
seen, that  ^milius  would  name  his  own  colleague.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  senate  foresaw,  and  had  in  fact  arranged  that  it  should  be  so,  in  order  that 
.  the  reforms  which  were  judged  necessary  might  be  supported  and  carried  with 
the  authority  of  the  greatest  ma^tracy  in  the  commonwealth.  The  reforms 
now  effected  were  purely  (Constitutional,  and  consisted  mainly,  as  far  as  appears, 
in  destroying  the  power  of  the  aristocratical  assembly  of  the  curise,  a  body  ne- 
cessarily of  a  very  different  character  from  the  senate,  and  in  which  the  most 
one-sided  party  spirit  was  likely  to  be  predominant.  General  assemblies  of  the 
members  of  a  privileged  or  separate  order^  are  of  all  things  the  most  mischie- 
vous; as  they  combine  with  the  turbulence -and  violence  of  a  popular  assembly 
all  the  narrow-mindedness  and  exclusiveness  of  a  particular  caste.  It  seems  that 
no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  conferred  on  Rome  than  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  the  curise ;  and  accordingly  one  of  Publilius*  laws  deprived"  them  of 
their  power  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature  with  regard  to  all  laws  passed  by  the 
comitia  of  tribes ;  and  another  reduced  it  to  a  mere  formality  with  respect  to  all 
laws  submitted  to  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  :**  whatever  law  was  proposed  by 

• 

"  Livy,  VII.  21.    "  Meriti  leqnitate  curAqne  enacted ;  bnt  Niebuhr'e  explanation  Is  so  con- 

snnt  ut  per   omninra   annaliam   monumenta  sistent  and  so  probable  thai  I  have  been  in- 

celebrcs  nominibus  essent.^^               •  duced  to  adopt  it. 

"  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  observed  that  our  •  "Ut  lejj^am  qnee comitiis  centnriatis  ferren- 
honse  of  lords  resembles  the  Roman  senate,  and  tnr  ante  initum  snffiraginm  patros  auctores  fie- 
not  the  comitia  of  the  curise.  If  our  noDility  rent."  I  need  not  say  that  "patres"  here  was 
were  like  that  of  the  continent,  so  that  all  a  eenerally  supposed  to  mean  the  senate^  and  I 
peer's  sons  were  noble,  or  like  the  patrician  or-  nave  no  douot  that  Livy  so  understood  it ;  but 
der  at  Rome,  so  that  all  his  descendants  in  the  I  think  Niebuhr  is  right  in  understanding  it  of 
male  line  were  noble,  a  representative  body  the  patrician  curiee,  who  had  before  possesned 
chosen  out  of  and  by  so  large  a  privileged  dans,  a  distinct  voice  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
without  anv  mixttve  of  new  creations,  woula  The  power  of  the  curi®  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
be  a  very  aifTerent  thing  fVom  our  house  of  puted  earlier  than  that  of  the  senate ;  the 
peers,  and  would  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  na-  senate  was  now  a  mixed  body,  composed  of 
turo  of  the  Roman  comitia  of  curisB.  Compare  the  most  eminent  men  of  ooth  oraers ;  it 
also  the  spirit,  at  once  factious  and  intolerant,  was  a  true  national  council ;  and  that  such  a 
which  has  marked  the  convocations  of  the  body  should  exercise  the  power  of  deciding 
clergy,  and  particularly  the  lower  house  of  con-  what  questions  should  be  submitted  to  the 
vocation  as  opposed  to  the  upper;  that  is,  agti^:,  comitia  of  the  people  at  larj^e,  was  nothing 
the  curias  as  opposed  to  the  senate.  Consider  more  than  what  was  common  in  Greece  even  at 
also  that  worst  of  all  possible  assemblies,  the  this  very  period ;  and  it  was  held  not  to  be  in- 
diet  of  the  nobles  of  Poland.  compatible  with  a  democracy,  provided  that  the 

"  I  have  followed  Kiebuhr  in  his  explanation  body  in  which  this  power  was  vested  was  not 

ofthe  Publilianlaws.    Vol.  III.  p.  169,  et  seqq.  of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  character.     Atl 

Livy^  says  tlie  purport  of  the  first  law  was  "  ut  /liu  v^p  tipat  n  rom^rov  (^  emfitXts  l^rat  roD  i^fiov 

plebiscita  omncs  Quirites  tenercnt:"  evidently  trpopovXtAtiV  .  .  t9i>to  6i,  i^iXlytot  rbv  SiptBfiiw  mviv, 

understanding  it  to  have  had  the  same  purport  iKtyapx"'^*-    Aristotle,  Politica  IV.  16.      8eo 

with  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  law  of  tne  year  also  the  institution  of  the  vofto^^iaxts  at  Athens : 

806,  which  enacted,  "  ut  quod  tributim  plcbes  wpoyp^ifovm  6td  ri»j  /?ov>{^(  Koi  irpd  rjjs  UitXiiefas 

jussisset  popnlnm  tcneret."  III.  55.    It  is  cer-  hxra  iv   rpi  xptfiarP^iiV'     Pollux,  from  Aiis- 

tainly  possible  that  the  same  law  having  fallen  totle,  VIII.  i  95.    It  is  not  probable  then  that 

into  disuse,  or  rather  being  obstructed  oy  the  tlie  senate  at  Rome  should  have  thus  early  lost 

power  of  a  party,  should  be  again  solemnly  re-  a  power  which  still  existed  generally  in  Oroece ; 
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tlie  senate  to  the  centuries,  and  no  measure  could  originate  with  the  latter,  was 
to  be  considered  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  curies  also :  so  that  if  the  cen- 
turies passed  it,  it  should  have  at  once  the  force  of  a  law.  A  third  Publilian 
law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censors  should  necessarily  be  elected  from  the 
commons  ;  a  fourth,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  provided  that  the  prsetorship  also  should  be 
thrown  open,  and  that  in  each  alternate  year  the  praetor  also  should  be  a  plebeian. 

•'  The  patres,"  says  Livy,  "  thought  that  the  two  consuls  had  done  the  com- 
monwealth more  mischief  by  their  domestic  measures  than  service 
by  their  conduct  of  the  war  abroad."  If  the  term  patres  be  un-  pntsd^bj  •"■^ri^ 
derstood  of  the  majority  of  the  patrician  order,  Livy  is  probably  '  '^**' 
right ;  but  if  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  senate,  he  must  have  judged  them  over- 
harshly.  That  assembly  contained  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  aristocracy,  but  it 
did  not  represent  the  passions  and  ezclusiveness  of  the  patrician  vulgar.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  senate,  whether  patricians  or  commoners,  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
Publilian  laws,  and  had  the  rare  wisdom  to  pass  them  in  time.  Accordingly,  they 
were  followed  by  no  demands  for  further  concessions ;  but  by  a  period  of  such 
xmbroken  peace  and  order,  that  for  many  years  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Romans  are  heard  of  no  more ;  and  the  old  contests  between  the  patrician  order 
and  the  rest  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  have  ended  forever.  The  Hortensian 
laws,  about  fifty  years  later,  were  occasioned  by  contests  of  another  sort,  such  as 
marked  the  latter  ]!»eriod  of  the  commonwealth ;  contests  of  a  nature  far  more 
dangerous — ^where  the  object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  political  power  for  Its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  bread. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  with  the  Latins  was  brought  tO  a  conclusion. 
The  new  consuls  were  L.  Furius  Camillus,  perhaps  a  grandson^*  rh,«i  «ib«tai«i  of  i^ 
of  the  great  Camillus,  and  C.  Msenlus.  Camillus  marched  against  ^'""' 
Pedum,  while  his  colleague  attacked  the  Antiatians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
people  of  Velitr®,  Aricia,  and  Lavinium.  Both  were  completely  successful ;  Pe- 
dum was  taken  by  Camillus,^  and  the  people  of  Tibur  and  Prsenestc,  who  en- 
deavored to  relieve  it,  were  defeated ;  while  Maenius  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Antiatians  and  their  allies  near  the  river,  or  rather  stream,  of  Astura.  Then  all 
the  cities  of  Latium  severally  submitted,  as  did  also  the  people  of  Antium ;  gar- 
risons were  placed  in  them,  and  the  future  settlement  of  Latium  was  submitted 
by  the  consul,  Camillus,  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  It  appeaw  that  the  case 
of  each-  city  was  considered  separately,  and  its  fate  was  settled  as  justice  or  ex- 
pediency might  seem  to  dictate.  Unluckily,  Livy  either  could  not  find,  or  grew 
impatient  of  repeating,  what  was  the  particular  sentence  passed  upon  each  state ; 
he  has  only  noticed  the  fate  of  a  few,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  was  de- 
termined with  respect  to  the  rest. 

First  of  all,  it  was  ordered  as  a  general  law,  that  there  should  be  from  hence- 
forth no  common  meeting,  assemblies,  or  councils  for  any  two  or  jj^,j,^^^ 
more  of  the  cities  of  Latmm  ;^  and  that  they  should  be  made,  as  i)iMo7t!^ortheiIS; 
foreigners  to  one  another,  with  no  liberty  of  intermarriage,  or  of  *^     '*"'* 

Init  that  the  curia  should  be  deprived  of  it  was  peaceably-,  and,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  a 

perfectly  natural.    And  as  Niebphr  observes,  struggle. 

that  the  principal  members  of  the  senate,  head-  ^*  He  is  called  in  the  Fasti,  "Spurii  Alius, 

ed  bj  the  dictator  and  supported  by  the  mass  Mard  nepos."  The  great  M.  Camillus  is  known 

of  the  people,  should  have  triumphed  over  the  to  have  had  a  son  named  Bpurins,  who  was  the 

ultra  aristocratical  spirit  of  the  curisB,  is  easilv  first  praetor.    Livy,  VII.  1.    The  other  consul, 

conceivable :  but  the  senate  would  not  so  read-  C.  Msnius,  must  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 

ily  have  yielded  an  important  prerogative  of  its  most  distinguished  fiunilies  of  the  commons, 

own ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  oelieve  that  had  for  although  we  have  no  yearly  lipts  of  tribunes 

the  senate  joined  the  body  of  the  patricians  in  preserved,  ^ret  three  tribunes  of  the  name  of 

resisting  the  dictator's  measures,  they  could  Msenius  are  incidentally  mentioned  at  different 

have  been  carried  without  some  violent  convul-  times  by  Liyv,  IV.  68,  VI.  19,  and  VII.  16. 

sions.     Whereas  the  Publilian  laws,  very  un-  •  Livy,  VIII.  18. 

like  the  Hortensian,  the  Oenudan,  the  Canu-  ^  <*  Ceteris  Latinis  populis  connubia  oom- 

leian,  or  any  other  of  the  great  measures  carried  merdaque  et  concilia  inter  se  ademerunt."  lAvj^ 

by  the  commons  against  the  indination  of  the  VHI.  14. 
aeniito  as  well  aa  of  the  patridans,  were  passed 
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purchasing  or  inheriting  lands  in  each  other's  territories.  All  notion  of  a  I^tin 
state  or  union  was  to  be  utterly  done  away ;  and  each  city  was  to  be  isolated 
from  its  neighbors,  that  all  community  of  interests  and  feelings  between  them 
might  as  much  as  possible  be  destroyed.  This  was  the  system  on  which  the 
Romans  settled  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  after  their  final  victory  over  Peresus :  it 
was  split  up  into  four  distinct  portions,^  and  each  of  these  was  debarred  from 
any  interchange  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  with  the  other  three. 

Tibur  and  Prasneste,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Latium,  were  deprived 

of  their  domain  land,**  and  probacy  of  any  dominion  which  they 

Latin  ttoU.  TibLand  may  havo  exercised  over  the  decayed  towns  or  districts  in  their 

*^  immediate  neighborhood.     Thev  retained  their  own  laws  and  mu- 

nicipal independence,  and  there  was  still  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Romans 
the  old  mutual  right  of  assuming  at  pleasure  each  other's  citizenship,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  concerns  of  private  life.  But  in  war  they  were  bound  to  follow 
where  Rome  should  lead,  and  to  furnish  soldiers  as  auxiliaries  or  allies  to  the 
the  Roman  legions. 

Lanuvium  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  its  people  formed 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  one  of  the  new  trib^  which  were  created  at 

°  "°''  "*  the  next  census.**  It  is  probable  that  several  other  districts  of  La- 

tium obtained  the  same  privilege :  perhaps  such  as  had  been  hitherto  dependent 
on  some  of  the  larger  towns,  since  the  decay  or  destruction  of  their  own 
cities.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Scaptia  and  Gabii,  which  once  were 
among  the  thirty  cities  of  Latium,  but  had  since  fallen  to  decay,  may  hare  be- 
come latterly  subjects  of  the  Tiburtians,  and  now,  in  all  likelihood,  recmed  the 
full  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  composed  the  Scaptian  tribe,  which  was  created 
five  years  afterwards. 

Aricia,*^  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  perhaps  Tusculum,  obtained  the  Roman  citi- 
zenship without  political  nshU ;  in  other  words,  they  were  placed 
m  the  condition  of  provincial  towns,  without  any  mumcipal  or 
corporate  privileges,  and  justice  was  administered  amongst  them  by  a  prsefect 
sent  from  Rome. «  Their  law  was  altogether  that  of  Rome ;  their  citizens  were 
enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  their  taxation  was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Romans. 

In  Velitrae,  from  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have 

**  Livy,  XLV.  29.  censors,  Q.  Publilius  and  8p.  Postumius.     li 

*•  Livy,   VIII.  14.     That  Tibnr  remained  a  derived   its  name,  according  to  Paulns,   the 

distinct  state  is  proved  by  the  language  of  livy,  epitomator  of  Fcstus,  *  *  a  a  uodam  castro."    And 

IX.  80,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Romans  sending  Lwvj  VI.  2,  speaks  of  a  place  near  Lannvinm, 

ambassadors  to  the  people  of  Tibur ;  and  stiJl  whicnhe  calls  *'  ad  MsBoium.^*   The  probability 

more  by  tJie  fact  that  Roman  citizens  might  is,  therefore,  that  the  Mscian  tribe  contained 

choose  Tibur  as  a  place  of  exile,  as  was  also  the  in  it  the  people  of  Lanuvium. 

case  with  Prseneste.    Late  in  the  sixth  century  ^  Thia  may  seem  at  variance  with  lavy's 

of  Rome,  we  have  instances  on  record  of  this,  statement,  who  says  that  they  were  admitted  to 

Livy,  XLIII.  2 ;  and  Polybius,  writing  earl^  in  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  on  the  same  foot- 

the  seventh  century,  speaks  of  the  same  right  as  the  people  of  Lanuvium.    But  it  is  true  that 

as  stiU  existing,  adding,  as  the  reason  of  it^  that  Lanuvium,  immediately  after  the  war,  did  re- 

the  Romans  were  bound  bv  solemn  treaties  to  ceive  no  more  than  the  civitas  sine  suffra^o ; 

the  people  of  these  cities,   ^hese  treaties,  fp/rui,  it  could  not  eojoy  the  full  franduse  till  its  peo- 

are  rightly  understood  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  pie  were  admitted  into  some  tribe;  and  this 

the  old  terms  of  the  Latin  league,  including  the  did  not  take  place  till  the  next  census.    Bat 

interchange  ofall  the  private  rights  of  citizenship  that  ftom  the  time  of  the  next  census,  Lana- 

between  the  citizens  of  the^two  countries ;  lao-  vium  was  in  a  different  condition  from  Arida, 

irXcrcfa.  On  the  Other  hand,'the  political  depend-  and,  probably,  also  from  Pedum  and  Nomcm- 

ence  of  Tibur  and  Prffineste  upon  Rome  is  evi-  turn,  appears  from  the  famous  article  *^Miuu- 

dent :  Papirius  Cursor,  when  consul,  had  a  sum-  cipium'^in  Festus ;  Niebuhr's  commentary  on 

mary  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  general  of  wLich  (Vol.  II.  chap.  4,  pp.  56-60,  Eng.  Tranal.} 

the  Prffinestine  auxiliary  troops  serving  in  his  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  unrivalled 

army.  Livy.  IX.  16,  so  that  the  alliance  probably  power  in  discerning  the  true  political  relations 

contained  tne  famous  clause  which  distinguished  of  the  ancient  world.    I  would  refer  the  reader 

a  dependent  from  an  equal  ally :  "  Muestatem  continually  to  tlds  passage  in  Niebuhr.  for  a  fill 

populi  Romani  coraiter  conservato."  See  Cice-  explanation  of  the  various  rights  included  some- 

roj)roBalbo,16.  Compare  Livy,  XXXVIII.  11.  times  under  the  common  term  of  "  mwucip- 

**  The  Msoian  tribe  was  created  in  422  by  the  ium." 
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been  zealous  supporters  of  the  late  war,  while  the  people  were  well  disposed 
to  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  the  walls  of  the  town  were  de-  v^utn. 
stroyed,^  and  all  the  senators  departed  beyond  the  Tiber,  with  a  heavy  penalty 
upon  their  return  to  Latium.  All  their  lands,  whether  domain  or  private  prop- 
erty, were  taken  from  them  and  given  to  some  Roman  colonists  who  were  sent 
to  supply  their  place.  Yet  the  people  of  Yelitrae  appear  to  have  received  the 
full  Roman  citizenship  five  years  afterwards,  and  to  nave  been  included  at  that 
time  in  the  new  Scaptian  tribe.^ 

Larentum,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  remuned,  as  before,  municipally 
independent,*^  enjoying  an  interchange  of  all  the  private  rights  of      |..u«|^ 
citizenship  with  Rome,  but  bound  to  aid,  or  in  other  wcms,  to 
serve,  the  Romans  as  an  ally :  and  this,  probably,  was  the  condition  also  of 
Ardea. 

The  relations  of  some  Yolscian  and  Campanian  towns,  which  MaUM  or  vokdM 
had  taken  part  in  the  late  contest,  were  also  fixed  at  this  time.      ■«»ow^pMtaitoinifc 

The  people  of  Antium*^  were  obliged  to  surrender  all  thfiir  ships  of  war,  and 
forbidden  to  send  any  more  to  sea  for  the  time  to  come.  .  k  col*  ^^^^ 
ony  was  to  be  sent  thither,  but  the  Antiatians  miffht  themselves,  if 
they  chose,  be  enrolled  amongst  the  colonists ;  that  is  to  say,  Uieir  territory  was 
to  be  divided  into  lots,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  assignation,  and  all 
former  limits  or  titles  of  property  were  to  be  done  away ;  but  every  Antiatian 
might  receive  a  portion  of  land  in  the  new  allotment,  as  a  member  of  the  Roman 
colony  of  Antium.  The  municipal  independence  of  Antium  ceased,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  the  Roman  laws  supersedea  the  old  laws  of  the  city ;  and  the  An- 
tiatians became  Roman  citizens  in  all  their  private  relations,  but  with  no  political 
rights. 

Fundi  and  FormiaB,**  which  had  remained  neutral,  Capua,  for  whose  fidelity  its 
own  aristocracy  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  several  other  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
Campanian  towns,  such  as  Cumse,  Suessula,  Atella,  and  Acerras, 
were  either  now,  or  shortly  afterwards,  made  capable  of  enjoying  the  private 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  retained  their  own  laws  and  government.    Their 
soldiers  in  war  formed  distinct  legions,"  and  were  not  numbered  amongst  the 

*■  livy,  VIII.  14.  in  "  Municepe.'*  FestoB  says  expressly  of  Fandi, 

*  The  Octavii  belonged  to  the  Scaptian  tribe  Formi®,  CamsBi  and  Aoeme,  that  after  a  oertain 
(Suetonius  in  Angnsto.  40),  and  their  original  number  of  rears  they  became  Boman  citizens, 
ooantry  was  Velitra.  The  tale  vhioh  Snetonias  that  is^  in  tne  ftiU  sense  of  the  terrn^  being  en- 
adds,  of  their  having  oome  to  Home  in  the  time  rolled  m  a  tribe,  and  bein^  made  eligible  to  all 
of  Tarquinlus  Priscas,  and  having  been  made  public  offices.  But  the  "certain  number  of 
patricians  by  Servius  TuUius.  but  afterwurda  years'*  was  about  a  oenturr  and  a  half;  for  the 
havinff  cb^en  to  become  pleceians,  is  merely  date  of  the  admission  of  Fundi  and  Formia  to 
one  of  the  ordinary  embeUishf  lents  of  a  great  the  full  citizenship  hanpens  to  be  known,  and 
man's  pedigree,  invented  after  Le  has  risen  to  it  did  not  take  place  tul  the  year  564.  (livy, 
eminence.  XXXVIU.  8$.)  What  can  be  meant  bv  the  ex- 

**  "  Cum  Laurentibusrenovari  foedusjussum,  pression  that  the  peofde  of  Cum»  ana  Aoerra 

renovaturque  ex  eo  qnotannis  post  diem  ded*  after  some  years  became  Boman  citizens,  it  is 

mam  Latinarum."    Uvyy  VIII.  11.  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  re- 

*'  lavy,  VIII.  14.    Antium  became  a  mari-  oeived  the  full  fhtnohise  later  than  the  period 

time  colony^  and  as  such  was  exempted  from  included  in  the  last  remaining  book  of  Liyr; 

furnishing  soldiers  to  the  legions  (Livy ,  XXVII.  and  for  that  subsequent  period  we  have  no  de- 

88) ;  it  was  obliged,  however,  to  fbrnish  sea-  tiuled  information. 

men  for  the  nav^  service.    (Livy,  XXXVI.  8.)       **  "  In  legione  merebant,"  says  Festus,  in 

With  regard  to  the  prohibition  to  send  ships  to  **  M^miceps."    The  Campanian   soldiers  who 

sea,  it  must  be  understood  only  of  triremes  and  made  themselveB  master^  of  Bhegium  a  littie  be> 

quinqiieremes;  for  that  tiie  Antiatians  after  this  fbre  the  first  Punic  war,  are  ouled  by  livy, 

period  not  only  had  many  smaller  vessels,  but  Legio  Campana ;  and  the  name  of  their  leader, 

were  accustomed  to  sail  even  as  fbr  as  the  Greek  Deicius  Jubellins,  is  clearlv  Campanian.     Yet 

seas,  appears  from  the  complaints  of  their  pira-  these  same  soldiers  are  called  by  Polybius  (I. 

dea  addressed  to  the  Bomans  successively  by  6.  7),  and  by  Appian  (Samnitio.  Fragm.  9), 

Alexander  and  by  Demetrius  Polioroetes.  Btra-  **  Bomans,"  and  Orosius  calls  them  the  "eighth 

bo,  V.  p.  282.  legion"  (IV.  8) ;  nor  should  it  be  foivotten,  that 

"  livy,  VIII.  14,  compared  with  Festus  in  Polybius,  in  his  list  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal 

**  Municipium."  Aoerm  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  of  tne  Bomans  in  the  ffreat  Gaulish  war  of  529„ 

VIII.  17,  and  by  Festus  in  "  Mnnidpium  J*  and  reckons  the  Latins  and  the  other  Italian  nations 

fai  "  Municeps."  Atella  is  mentioned  by  Festus  separately,  but  classes  the  Bomans  and  Cam- 

18 
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auxiliaries ;  a  distinction  which  perhaps  entitled  them  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
plunder, — ^possibly  also  these  states  may  have  even  received  portions  of  con- 
quered land  to  add  to  their  domain. 

Equestrian  statues  of  the  two  consuls  by  whom  this  great  war  had  been  brought 
HoiionjDddtothaeoD.  to  a  conclusiou,  Were  set  up  in  the  Forum  ;^  and  the  beaks  of  the 
tola.  iWrorti..  Antiatian  ships  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  circular  stind  or 
gallery,  between  the  comitium  and  the  Forum,  from  which  the  tribunes  were  ac- 
customed to  address  the  people.  From  this  circumstance  it  derived  its  well- 
known  name  of  rostra,  or  the  beaks. 

Three  years  were  sufficient  to  finish  forever  the  most  important  war  in  which 
Tfa*  WW  with  L«timn  Bome  was  at  any  time  engaged ;  whilst  with  the  Samnites  the  con- 
lEStoSflSLu^fcHM^  test  was  often  renewed,  and  lasted  altogether  for  more  than  sev- 
^"^^  enty  years.     It  was  not  that  the  Samnites  were  a  braver  people 

than  the  Latins,  but  that  the  Latin  war  found  immediately  its  natural  termination 
in  a  closer  union,  which  it  was  hopeless  and  not  desirable  to  disturb ;  whereas, 
in  the  Samnite  contest,  such  a  termination  was  impossible;  and  the  struggle 
could  end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion  on  one  side,  and  subjection  on 
the  other.  The  Samnites  were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  distance^ 
with  a  different  language  and  different  institutions;  they  and  the  Romans  were 
not  likely  to  form  one  people,  and  neither  were  willmg  to  be  the  others'  mere 
subjects.  But  between  Kome  and  Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of 
union ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  precluded  that  mischievous 
national  pride  which  has  sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when  nature,  or 
rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be  one.  Had  Latium  been  a 
single  state  like  Rome,  neither  party"  would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct  na- 
tionality merged  in  that  of  the  other ;  but  the  people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvium 
felt  no  patriotic  affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  Prseneste :  they  were  as  ready 
to  become  Romans  as  Tiburtians;  and  one  or  the  other  they  must  be,  for 
a  mass  of  little  states,  all  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be  kept  together ; 
the  first  reverses,  appealing  to  the  sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably 
shattered  it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the  full  Roman  franchise  be- 
came Romans,  yet  did  not  cease  to  be  Latins ;  the  language  and  manners  of  their 
new  country  were  their  own.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope 
of  arriving  in  time  at  the  same  privileges  was  a  prospect  more  tempting  even  to 
the  other  states  than  any  thing  which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed  hos- 
tilities. Tibur  and  Prsenestc,  thus  severed  from  their  old  confederates,  could  not 
expect  to  become  sovereign  states ;  they  must,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  world,  be  the  allies  of  some  stronger  power ;  and  if  so,  their 
alliance  with  Rome  was  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  most  desirable.     Thus 

panians  toffether,  and  xuunes  the  amount  of  had  two  flights  of  Bte|>s  leading  up  to  them,  one 

their  joint  loroe.    This  seems  to  show  that  the  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 

connection  between  Bome  and  Campania  from  and  another  on  the  west  sioe,  for  hb  descent, 

the  great  Latin  war  to  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  See  Ducange,  Glossar.  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinit. 

was  unusually  intimate ;  and  we  know  also  that  in  "  Ambo.*'    Specimens  of  these  old  pulpits 

a  mutual  rite  of  intermarriage  prevuled  be-  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Bome  in  the  churches  of 

tween  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.   lavy,  St.  Clement,  and  S.  Lorenzo  fnori  le  mure. 

XXIIL  4.  Bunsen  aptly  compares  the  platform  of  the  roa- 

**  Livy,  VIII.  18, 14.    For  the  description  of  tra,  on  whioL  the  speaker  moved  to  and  fro,  as 

the  rostra  given  in  the  text,  see  Nicbuhr,  Vol.  ho  wished  to  address  different  parts  of  his  aa- 

III.  note  268 ;  and  particularly  Bunsen,  **  Les  dience,  to  the  hustings  of  an  English  election. 
Forum  de  Bome/' p.  41.  Bunsen  Judgpg  from       **  The  rights  of  suocession  in  an  hereditary 

the  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two  coins  in  his  monarchy  may  affect  a  union   between  two 

possession,  supposes  tlwt  it  wa3  a  circular  build-  countries,  by  we  crown  of  each  devolving  on 

mg,  raised  on  arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  the  same  person,  which  would  have  been  ut- 

on  the  top  bordered  by  a  parapet;  the  access  terly  impracticable  had  either  of  them  been  a 

to  it  being  by  two  flights  or  steps,  one  on  each  republic.  As  it  was,  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 

bide.    It  fronted  towards  the  comiUur  i,  and  the  England  and  Scotland  preceded  the  imion  of 

rostra  were  afiSjced  to  the  front  of  it.  just  under  the  kingdoms  bv  more  than  a  century ;  and  had 

the  arches.    Its  form  has  been  in  all  the  main  not  the  crowns  been  united,  what  human  power 

points  preserved  in  the  ambones.  or  circular  pul-  oould  ever  have  ^ected  a  union  of  the  two  p«r> 

pits,  or  the  most  ancient  churches,  which  also  Uamentsl 
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the  fidelity  of  the  Latins  was  so  secured  that  neither  the  victories  of  Hannibal, 
nor  the  universal  revolt  of  «11  Italy  in  the  social  war,  tempted  it  to  waver :  one 
strong  proof  amonfirst  a  thousand,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  cheerfully  acqui- 
esce in  their  actual  condition,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  any  degree  natural,  or 
even  endurable ;  and  that  their  desire  of  change,  whenever  they  do  feel  it,  is  less 
the  wish  of  advancing  from  good  to  better,  or  a  fond  craving  after  novelty,  than 
an  irresistible  instinct  to  escape  from  what  is  clearly  and  mtolerably  bad,  even 
though  they  have  no  definite  prospect  of  arriving  at  good. 


CHAPTER  XXX, 

GENERAL  HISTORY  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OP  THE  SECOND  SAMNITE  WAR- 
PRIVERNUM— PALiEPOLIS-A.  U.  C.  418-428-41^428,  NIEBUHR. 


Tiilw  itd  ninv  ^i^fiavtv  c7  rif  /ii^  i^iAvu  wdXtfiov  wjilfttv  oix  ip^As  itKaiAm. — Tol(  }4p  Jlpyoif  &t 
itiififrM  i9p»(rm,  xal  thp^i  o^ic  tUot  Iv  tl^vnv  airi^  ir^i39vai.— Thvotdidsb,  V.  26. 

According  to  the  synchronism  of  Diodorus,  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the 
final  settlement  of  Latium,  was  marked  also  by  the  first  military  .y^^^^^ 
enterprises  of  Alexander,  by  his  expedition  against  the  lUyrians,  and*  ^^^  HfilS^ 
his  conquest  of  Thebe^.  During  the  twelve  following  years,  the  ^^j^&mmt  tu 
period  nearly  which  I  propose  to  comprise  within  the  present  chap-  "^^ 
ter,  Asia  beheld  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  a  hero, 
the  sweep  of  whose  conquests  was  as  wide  and  as  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  barbaric 
kinffs,  or  of  the  Scythian  or  Chaldaean  hordes ;  but  far  unlike  the  transient 
whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance  of  the  Msicedonian  leader  was  no  less 
deliberate  than  rapid :  at  every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and  the  language 
and  the  civilization  of  Greece  were  planted  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gsean  to  tbe 
banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Hyrcanian  plain  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile ;  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  their 
effects  to  endure  forever.*  In  the  tenth  year  after  he  had  crossed  the  Helles- 
pontj  Alexander,  having  won  his  vast  dominion,  entered  Babylon ;  and,  resting 
from  his  career  in  that  oldest  seat  of  earthly  empire,  he  steadily  surveyed  the 
mass  of  various  nations  which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  ^eat  work  of  breathing  into  this  huge  but  inert  body  the  living  spirit  of 
Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  youthful  manhood,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
he  paused  from  the  fiery  speed  of  his  earlier  course ;  and  for  the  first  time  gave 
the  nations  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  homage  before  his  throne.  They*  came 
from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  propitiate  his  anger,  to  celebrate  his  great- 
ness, or  to  solicit  his  protection.  African  tribes*  came  to  congratulate  and  bring 
presents  to  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Asia.  Not  only  would  the  people  border- 
ing on  Egypt  upon  the  west  look  with  respect  on  the  founder  of  Alexandria  and 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  but  those  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  would  hasten  to  pay  court  to  the  great  king 

'  I  leave  out  of  sight  the  question  as  to  the  ties  afforded  by  the  diffasion  of  the  Greek  lan- 

ffreater  or  leM  infiuenoe  exercised  apon  the  dv-  gaage  and  civilization  in  Asia  and  £^pt  to  th« 

uization  of  India  by  the  Greek  or  semi-Greek  early  growth  of  Christiaiuty. 

kingdoms  of  the  extreme  eastern  peat  of  Alex-  '  See  Arrian,  Vll.  15. 
ander's  empire,  and  refer  merely  to  the  fisKnli- 
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whose  fleets  navigated  the  Erythraean  sea,  and  whose  power  was  likely  to  affect 
so  largely  their  traffic  with  India.  Motives  of  a  different  sort  influenced  the  bar- 
barians of  Europe.  Greek  enterprise  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  Greek  traders  might  carry  complaints  of  wrongs  done  to 
them  by  the  petty  princes  on  .shore,  or  by  pirates  at  sea,  to  the  prince  who 
had  so  fully  avenged  the  old  injuries  of  his  nation  upon  the  great  king  himself. 
The  conqueror  was  in  the  prime  of  life  ^  in  ten  years  he  had  utterly  overthrown 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world :  what,  if  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
Greece  in  the  east,  he  should  exact  an  account  for  wrongs  conmiitted  against  his 
nation  in  the  west  ?  for  Carthaginian  conquests,  for  Lucanian  devastations,  for 
Etruscan  piracies  ?  And  he  would  come,  not  only  having  at  his  command  all  the 
forces  of  Asia,  whose  multitude  and  impetuous  onset  would  be  supported  in  time 
of  need  by  his  veteran  and  invincible  Macedonians,  but  already  the  bravest  of  the 
barbarians  of  Europe  were  eager  to  offer  him  their  aid ;  and  the  Kelts  and  Ibe- 
rians, who  had  become  acquainted  with  Grecian  service  when  they  fought  under 
Dionysius  and  Agesilaus,  sent  embassies  to  the  great  conqueror  at  Babylon,  al- 
lured alike  by  the  fame  of  his  boundless  treasures  and  hb  unrivalled  valor.  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Carthaginians,'  who  had  dreaded  a  century  earlier 
the  far  inferior  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  on  whose  minds  Timoleon's  recent 
victories  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  the  military  genius  of  Greece,  dispatched 
their  ambassadors  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  friendship  of  Alexander.  But  some 
of  the  Italian  nations,  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians,  had  a  more  particular 
cause  of  alarm.  They  had  been  engaged  in  war  for  some  vears  with  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  the  uncle  by  marriage  of  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  Alexander  of 
Epirus  had  crossed  over  into  Italy  as  the  defender  of  the  Italian  Greeks  •against 
the  injuries  of  their  barbarian  neighbors :  in  this  cause  he  had  fallen,  after  having 
long  and  valiantly  maintuned  it,  and  his  great  kinsman  could  not  have  heard 
without  indignation  of  the  impious  cruelty  with  which  his  enemies  had  outraged 
his  lifeless  body.^  Thus  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  are  especially  mentioned 
as  having  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  Babylon :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their 
kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  their  allies  in  the  war,  joined  with  them  also  in 
their  endeavors  to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance,  although  th^  name  was  either 
not  particularly  known,  or  not  thought  worthy  of  especial  record  by  the  great 
Macedonian  officers  who  were  their  king's  earliest  and  best  historians. 

"  The  Tyrrhenians  also,''  said  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemseus,  "  sent  an  embassy 
imba^eifromiteiyto  ^  ^ho  king  to  cougratulate  him  upon  hb  conquests."  The  ports 
Ai«>»d«r  in  Babylon,  ^f  ^j^g  ^estCHi  coBst  of  Italy  swarmed  at  this  time  with  piratical 
vessels,  which  constantly  annoyed  the  Greek  traders  in  those  seas,  and  some- 
times ventured  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  Thb  reproach  was 
not  confined  to  the  Etruscans ;  it  was  shared  certainly  by  the  people  of  Antium ; 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Ostia,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina  were  wholly  free  from  it. 
These  piracies  had  been  reported  to  Alexander,*  and  he  srat  remonstrances  to 

*  ArriaiijVII.  15.  bring  the  deatk  of  Alezander  of  Epims  to  the 

*  JAwy^yin.,  24.  Livy  sets  the  death  of  Alex-  oonsolships  Either  of  M.  Valerius  and  M.  Atilina 
ander  of  JSpirus  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Pub-  in  420  (415),  or  of  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postu- 
lilios  and  L.  Cornelius.  This  consulship,  ac-  mius,  in  the  year  following.  Yet  the  treaty  of 
oording  to  Diodoms,  svnchroniAes  with  Otymp.  Alexander  of  Epirus  with  Some  is  placed  in  the 
113-8,  and  he  places  tne  embassies  to  Babylon  consulship  of  A.  Cornelius  and  Cn.  DomiUuB, 
and  the  death  of  Alexander  two  years  later,  in  that  is,  in  422  (417):  and  this  is  likely  to  be  a 
Olymp.  114-1.  But  his  reckoning  in  this  place  sure  synchronisin,  oecause  the  treaty  would 
is  confused,  and  his  Fasti  differ  from  those  of  BaturaUy  contiun  the  names  of  the  Boroan  ma- 
Livy ;  for  with  him  there  is  a  year  between  the  ffistrates  who  concluded  it.  It  seems  impoesi- 
consulships  of  Publilius  and  Cornelius  and  Po&-  ble  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
telius  and  Papirius,  which,  according  to  Livy,  ander  of  Epirus,  but  it  seems  from  every  calca- 
were  next  to  one  another.  A^ain,  Livy  places  lation  that  we  may  safely  place  it  so  early  as  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epims  in  the  same  make  it  oertiun  that  his  nephew  must  have  heard 
year  with  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  But  of  it  at  the  time  when  he  received  the  Italian  am 
Alexandria,  according  to  Anian,  was  founded  bassadors  at  Babylon. 

in  Olymp.- 112-1,  and,  according  to  Diodoms.  *  Strabo,.V.  p.  282.  Athttp  fcai  *AKi(tt9if9t  vptr*- 
uneyeflBT  hiter,  in  Olymp.  112-2,  which  would    pov  iyKaXAv  M9TttXt,KttlAint4rpt9t99Tt^,   BonM 
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the  Romans  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  his  name  was  used  by  his  kinsman  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  the  Romans 
eoncluded  a  treaty.  But  having,  on  the  one  hand,  to  justify  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  supporting  pirates  to  the  injury  of  the  Greek  commerce,  and  being  able, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  plead  the  merit  of  their  alliance  with  the  king  of  Epirus, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  Tyrrhenian  ambassadors  men- 
tioned by  Alexander's  historians  there  were  included  ambassadors  from  Rome. 
Later  writers,*  yielding  to  that  natural  feeling  which  lon^  to  bring  together  the 
great  characters  of  remote  ages  and  countries,  and  delights  to  fancy  how  they 
would  have  regarded  one  another,  asserted  expressly  that  a  Roman  embassy  di^ 
appear  before  Alexander  in  Babylon :  that  the  king,  like  Cineas  afterwards,  was 
80  struck  with  the  dignitj  and  manly  bearing  of  the  Roman  patricians,  that  he  in- 
formed himself  concemmg  their  constitution,  and  prophesied  that  the  Romans 
vould  one  day  become  a  great  power.  This  story  Arrian  justly  disbelieves ;  but 
history  may  allow  us  to  think  that  Alexander  and  a  Roman  ambassador  did  meet 
at  Babylon ;  that  the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  saw  and  spoke  with  a 
citizen  of  that  great  nation,  which  was  destined  to  succeed  him  in  his  appointed 
work,  and  to  found  a  wider  and  still  more  enduring  empire.  They  met,  too,  in 
Babylon,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  Bel,  perhaps  the  earliest 
monument  ever  raised  by  human  pride  and  power,  in  a  ^ity  stricken,  as  it  were, 
by  the  word  of  God*s  heaviest  juagment,  as  the  symbol  of  greatness  apart  from 
and  opposed  to  goodness.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  limits  of  hbtory  into  a 
higher  region  ;  whither,  indeed,  history  ought  forever  to  point  the  way,  but  within 
which  she  is  not  permitted  herself  to  enter. 

During  the  period  of  Alexander's  conquests,  no  other  events  of  importance 
happened  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  as  if  a  career  so  bril-  p„^«  of  tb.  s«m. 
liant  had  claimed  the  undivided  attention  of  mankind.  The  issue  ■i»«« *•"«•» i-*^ 
of  the  Latin  war  at  once  changed  the  friendship  between  the  Romans  and  Sam- 
nites  into  a  hollow  truce,  which  either  party  was  ready  to  break  at  the  first  favor- 
able moment :  neither  was  any  longer  needed  by  the  other  as  a  friead,  to  bring 
aid  agunst  a  common  danger ;  the  two  nations  from  this  time  forward  were  only 
rivals.  The  Samnites  had  made  conquests  from  the  Yolscians,  as  the  Romans 
had  enlarged  their  dominion  in  Latiimi  and  Campania ;  they  had  won  a  portion 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ltris,  and,  as  it  seems,  were  still  carrying  on  the  war 
on  their  own  behalf  in  this  quarter,  after  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  on  the  other,  had  retired  from  the  contest.  They  even 
crossed  the  Liris,^  had  taken  and  destroyed  Fregellae  upon  the  right  bai^k,  and 
had  thus  acquired  a  position  of  no  small  importance ;  for  Fregellse  stood  on  the 
Latin  road,  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Hemicans,  at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco 
joins  that  of  the  Liris."  This  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Romans,  and  they  kept 
their  eyes  steadily  on  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  dominion  in  a  quarter  so 
alarming. 

Meantime  the  embers  of  the  great  Latin  war  continued  to  bum  for  a  time  on 
the  frontiers  of  Campania.     The  Sidicinians  still  remained  in  arms,*  ^^  ^^  ^ 
with  what  hopes  or  from  what  despair  we  know  not ;  they  attacked  i«^  ooioay  pUaud 
the  Auruncans,  who  had  submitted  to  Rome,  and  destroyed  their  **    ** 
principal  city ;  and  the  Romans  were  so  slow  or  so  unsuccessful  in  opposing  them, 

writers  have  understood  this  Alexander  to  be       *  Westphal  places  Fregelln  atCeprano,  asmall 

Alejcander  of  Epirus ;  but  it  is  quite  dear  from  frontier  town  of  the  pope's  dominions,  just  on 

Strabo's  lanjpage  that  he  meant  the  most  emi-  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris ;  but  says  that  there 

neut  man  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  is  no  vestige  of  the  ancient  city  in  existence, 

the  most  eminent  Demetrius ;  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven  is  disposed  to  identify  Fr»- 

Alexander  the  Great,  and  Demetrius  Polior<  eellsBwitn  some  remains  about  four  miles  lower 

oetes.  down,  below  the  junction  of  the  Trerus,  near  to 

*  Arrian,  VII.  15.  the  present  village  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carioo. 

•  Llvy,  Vm.  28.  Dionysins,  XV.  12,  Fragm.         •  livy,  VIU.  16. 
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that  they  were  in  the  next  year  joined  hy  the  Opicans  of  Gales,"  whom  Livy 
A  >T  ^  .,.  c^ls  Ausonians.     Gales  stood  on  the  edfife  of  the  plain  of  Gapua, 

not  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  city :"  its  example  might  be- 
come contagious,  and  therefore  the  Romans  now  roused  themselves  in  earnest, 
and  sent  both  consuls  to  act  against  this  new  enemy ;  and,  having  driven  both  the 
Sidicinians  and  the  Ausonians  within  their  walls,  they  chose  M.  Valerius  Gorvus 
as  consul  for  the  succeeding  ye'ar,  and  committed  the  war  especially  to  his  charge. 
He  laid  regular  siege  to  Gales,  and  took  the  place :  but  although  both  he  and 
his  colleague,  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  proceeded  afterwards  to  attack  the  Sidicinians, 
yet  on  them  they  could  ms^e  no  impression.  And  although  Gales  was  imme- 
diately made  a  colony,  and  garrisoned  with  2500  colonists,"  yet  the  Sidicinians 
held  out  during  the  two  following  years ;  their  lands  were  wasted,  but  their  prin- 
cipal city,  Teanum,  was  not  taken,  and  as  neither  victories  nor  triumphs  over 
them  appear  in  the  annals  or  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  termination  of  the  war  is  never 
noticed,  we  may  suppose  that  they,  after  a  time,  obtained  favorable  terms,  and 
preserved  at  least  their  municipal  independence. 

Before  the  close  of  this  contest  it  was  noticed  in  the  annals"  that  Samnium 
lmcu*  iMtwMB  ai«  ^^  become  suspected  by  the  Bomans.  This  was  in  421,  and  the 
Ron»Mnd  AiMMMtor  Same  thing  is  remarked  of  the  year  following ;  so  that  the  Romans 
heard  with  pleasure  in  that  year,  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epinis, 
brother  of  Olympias,  and  tiius  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great,  had  landed  in  Ln- 
cania,"  near  Psestum,  and  had  defeated  the  united  armies  of  the 
Lucanians  and  Samnites.  Immediately  after  this  battle,  the  Ro- 
mans concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  conqueror ;  a  treaty  which  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  assure  him  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
alliance,  wluch  had  so  lately  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Samnites  in  the 
Latin  war,  was  now  virtually  at  an  end.  Whether  there  were  any  stipulations 
for  a  division  of  the  spoil,  in  the  event  of  his  making  territorial  conquests  in  Italy, 
must  be  merely  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  the  Romans,  at  any  rate,  took  advaii>> 
tage  of  Al^ander*6  invasion ;  and  when,  in  424,"  the  Yolscians  of  Fabrateria 
sent  an  embassy  to  solicit  their  protection  against  the  Samnites, 
they  received  it  favorably,  and  threatened  the  Samnites  with  war 
if  they  did  not  leave  Fabrateria  unmolested.  And  vet  the  Samnites,  in  attack- ' 
ing  it,  were  but  putting  down  the  last  remains  of  the  Latin  confederacy  on  the 
upper  Liris,  exactly  as  the  Romans  had  done  in  Gampania ;  the  Yolscians  of 
Fabrateria  and  the  Sidicinians  had  been  alike  allied  with  the  Latins  against  Rome 
and  Samnium,  and  as  Rome  was  now  engaged  with  the  latter  for  her  own  sep- 
arate advantage,  so  it  was  just  that  Samnium  should  gain  her  own  share  of  the 
spoil  by  conquering  the  former.  But  the  Romans  treated  the  Samnites  now  as 
they  treated  the  .^tolians  after  the  battle  of  G3mocephalse,  or  the  Achaeans 
after  the  .defeat  of  Perseus :  as  soon  as  the  common  enemy  was  beaten  down,  the 
allies  who  had  aided  Rome  in  his  conquest  became  her  next  victims.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  426,"  the  Romans  went  a  step  further,  and  actually  planted  a 
colony  of  their  own  at  Fregellee,  a  Volscian  city,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  so  that  its  territories  were  now  law- 
fully, so  far  as  the  Romans  were  concerned,  a  part  of  Samnium.  But  fortune 
had  now  turned  against  Alexander  of  Epirus,  and  his  power  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded ;  the  Samnites,  therefore,  were  in  a  condition  to  turn  their  attention  to 

"  Livy,  Vm.  16.  "  In  42S  it  is  said  that  "  Samnium  jam  alte- 

"  Galea  ia  the  modem  Calvi,  biz  Neapolitan  rum  annum  turbari  novia  oonsillia  suapectum 

miles  from  the  modem  Capua,  and  therefore  erat."~LivyJ'  VIII.  17. 

about  eight  Neapolitan  milea  from  the  ancient  ^  I^vy,  VIII.  17. 

Capua,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  *  Livy,  VIII.  19.    Fabrateria  is  the  modem 

village  of  8.  Maria  di  Capua.    But  eight  Nea-  Falvaterra,  standing  on  a  hill  on  the  ri^htbank 

politan  miles  are  about  ten  English  ones,  the  of  theTreras  orTolero,  a  little  above  its  junc* 

Neapolitan  mile  being  nearly  li  English  mile.  tion  with  the  Liris. 

a  livy,  vm.  1».  ^  livy,  VUI.  22. 
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oiher  enemies ;  the  war  between  Rome  and  the  Greeks  of  Palsepolis  and  Neapo* 
lis  immediately  followed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  and  this  led  directly  to  an 
open  renewal  of  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  had  gained  a  fresh  accession  of  strength  nearer 

home.    The  unconnected  notices  of  these  events  recorded"  that  in  w«  with  -•  

424  a  war  broke  out  with  the  people  of  Privemum,  in  which  the  ^^'^'^' 
people  of  Fundi  took  a  part,  notwithstanding  the  farorable  terms  of  their  late 
treaty  with  Rome.  Not  a  word  of  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
war,  but  the  name  of  its  leader  has  been  recorded :  Yitruvius  Yaccus,  a  citizen 
of  Fundi,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  interchange  of  all  private  rights  of  citizen- 
ship between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  had  acquired  property  at  Rome, 
ana  actually  possessed  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Wa  influence  at  Privemum, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  his  having  a  house  at  Rome  in  such  a  situation,  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  mat  distinction ;  and  probably  he  was  ambitious  of  being 
admitted  to  the  full  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,*'  and  ^e  Attus  Clausus  of  Regil- 
lus  in  old  times,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  obtaining  the  consul- 
ship. Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  would  feel  himself  slighted,  and  seek  the 
means  of  revenging  himself.  Privemum  had  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
domain  after  the  late  war,  and  had  seen  this  land  occupied  by  Roman  settlers ; 
motives,  therefore,  for  hostility  against  Rome  were  not  wanting ;  and  hopes  of 
aid  from  Samnium  might  encourage  to  an  attempt  which  otherwise  would  seem 
desperate.  But  either  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  or  Yitruvius  had  rashly 
ventured  on  an  enterprise  which  he  could  not  guide.  He  was  defeated  in'  the 
fieldf  and  fled  to  Privemum  after  the  battle :  his  own  countrymen,  the  people  of 
Fundi,  disclaimed  him,  and  made  their  submission ;  but  the  Privematians  held 
out  resolutely  against  two  consular  armies  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  civil  year ; 
and  the  new  consuls,  who  contmued  to  beset  Privemum  with  the  whole  force  of 
Bome^  did  not  finish  the  war  for  some  months  afterwards.  At  length  Privemum 
submitted ;"  Yitruvius  Yaccus  was  taken  alive,  kept  in  the  dungeon  at  Rome  till 
the  consuls'  triumph,  and  then  was  scpurged  and  beheaded ;  some  others  were 

Snt  to  death  with  him ;  the  senators  of  Privemum,  like  those  of  Yelitrs,  were 
eported  beyond  the  Tiber :  the  consuls,  L.  ^milius  and  C.  Plautius,  triumphed,* 
and^milius  obtained  the  surname  of  Privemas,  in  honor  of  his  conquest  over  so 
obstinate  an  enemy. 

What  follows  is  almost  without  example  in  Roman  history,  and  though,  like 
erery  other  remarkable  story  of  these  times,  its  details  are  in  some  respects  uncer- 
tam,  yet  its  trath  in  the  main  may  be  allowed,'*  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  mention, 

"  Xivy,  YUI.  19.  fhll  length  would  h»ye  ran,  C.  Plantius  Hyp- 

*  The  case  of  L.  Fat  ins  ofTosciilTun,  a  very  bsbui  Decianns.— See  £ckhel|  Doctr.  Nun.  YoL 

few  yean  later,  aeemt  to  throw  light  npon  the  Y.  p.  875. 

vievB  of  VitruviuB  VaoctiB.    It  ia  mentioned  of  *^  The  details  are  uncertain,  becanse  DionTB- 

Fnlvins,  that  in  one  year  he  commanded  a  Tub-  ius  places  its  date  In  the  year  898,  and  ascrioes 

oolan  army  against  Rome,  and  in  the  next  was  the  questionsput  to  the  Privematians,  not  to  a 

himself  elected  Boman  consul,  having  in  the  Plautius  or  .^Snilius,  but  to  a  Marcius ;  that  is 

interval  obtained  the  full  citizenship  of  Bome.  to  say,  to  C.  Marcius  Butilns,  the  first  plebeian 

'  Circumstances  &vored  him^  and  were  adverse  dictator  and  censor.    There  are  also  some  varia- 

to  Vitmvius ;  but  the  object  m  view  was,  in  both  tions  in  the  circumstances  of  the  story.    It  ap- 

cases.  probably  the  same.  P^us  to  me  that  the  storv  itself  was  of  Privep- 

"  Xii>7',  VIlI.  20.  natian  origin,  and  that  When  the  Privematiana 

"*  See  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  also  give  the  became  Roman  citizens,  they  used  to  relate  with 

oonsul  iBmilius  his  title  of  Privemas.  pride  this  instance  of  the  unflattering  nobleness 

The  coins  of  the  Plautian  fiunily,  strack  at  the  of  their  fathers.     When  it  became  fiunous  al 

very  end  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  still  Rome,  the  Romans,  as  it  reflected  credit  on  them 

reoord  the  triumph  over  Privemum;  in  the  al80,wereglad  to  adopt  it  into  their  history,  abd 

legend,  C.  HVPSAE.  COS.  PREIVER.  CAPT.  then  the  several  pet  fiunilies  which  had  con- 

Hypsseus  was  one  of  the  cog^nomina  of  the  Plan-  ducted  wars  at  different  periods  against  Piiver^ 

tian  family,  and  in  later  times  the  pseyailinff  num,  were  each  anxious  to  appropriate  it  to 

one;  but  the  conqueror  of  Privemum,  aoconiP  themselves.    Thus  the  Maroii  wanted  to  flx  U  * 

i£jg  to  the  Fasti,  was  C.  Plautius  I)€eiantis,  to  the  earlier  war  with  Privemum,  which  had 

That  is,  apparently,  he  was  a  Dedus  adopted  been  carried  on  by  an  ancestor  of  theirs ;  while 

into  the  Plautian  fiunily,  so  that  his  name  at  the  JSmilii  and  Plautii  claimed  it  for  the  last  war^ 
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sterr  .f  om  bou  Ian.  &&  a  solitarj  iDstaiice  of  that  virtue,  so  little  known  to  the  Romans, 
f^fSti^poTrtoft^  respect  for  the  valor  of  a  brave  enemy.    After  their  triumph, 
tiMRoinuMaate.       ^^^  cousuls  brought  the  case  of  the  p^ple  of  Privemum   be- 
fore the  senate,  and  urging  their  neighborhood  to  Samnium,  and  the  likelihood 
of  a  speedy  war  with  the  Samnites,  recommended  that  they  should  be  gently 
dealt  with,  to  secure  their  fidelity  for  the  future.     Some  of  the  senators  were 
disposed  to  adopt  a  less  merciful  course ;  and  one  of  these  called  to  the  Priver- 
natian  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  asked  them, 
"  Of  what  penalty,  even  in  their  own  judgment,  were  their  countrymen  deserv- 
ing ?"    A  rrivematian  boldly  answered,  "  Of  the  penalty  due  to  those  who  assert 
their  liberty.''     The  consul,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  reply,  tried  to  obtain 
another  of  an  humbler  strain,  and  he  asked  the  deputy,  "  But  if  we  spare  you  now, 
what  peace  may  we  expect  to  have  with  you  for  the  time  to  come  ?"     **  Peace 
true  and  lastmg,"  was  the  answer,  "  if  its  terms  be  good  ,*  if  otherwise,  a  peace 
that  will  soon  be  broken."    Some  senators  cried  out  that  this  was  the  language 
of  downright  rebellion :  but  the  majority  were  moved  with  a  nobler  feeling,  and 
the  consul,  turning  to  the  senators  of  highest  rank  who  sat  near  bun,  said  aloud, 
''  These  men,  whose  whole  hearts  are  set  upon  Hberty,  deserve  to  become  Ro- 
mans."   Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  to  the  people,  and  carried,  that  the  Pri* 
vematians  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship :  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  they  were  admitted  to  the  private  rights  only,  but  ten  years 
afterwards  two  new  tribes  were  formed,  and  one  of  these,  the  Ufentine,  included 
among  its  members  the  inhabitants  of  Privemum." 

The  year  425  is  further  marked  by  an  alarm  of  a  new  Oaulish  invasion,  which 
AianaeraMwOMiiik  "^^  thought  SO  scrious,  that  the  workmen  in  the  several  trades,  and 
bvawoo.  gygjj  tiiose  whose  business  was  altogether  sedentary,"  are  said  to 

have  been  enlisted  as  soldiers ;  and  a  large  army,  composed  in  part  of  such  ma- 
terials, marched  out  as  far  as  Yeii  to  look  out  for  and  oppose  the  expected  enemy. 
A  similar  alarm*^  had  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  to  an  unusual 
strictness  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  three  years  before  ;  but  in  neither  instance 
did  any  invasion  actually  take  place.  Polybius  says,"  that  at  this  period,  "  the 
Gauls,  seeing  the  growing  power  of  the  Romans,  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  :** 
he  does  not  mention  what  were  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  Livy  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  its  existence.  Probably  the  Gauls  found  that  their  arms  might 
be  turned  against  other  nations  with  more  advantage  and  less  risk  than  against 
Rome ;  while  the  Romans,  looking  forward  to  a  war  with  Samnium,  would  be 
glad  to  purchase  peace  on  their  northern  frontier  by  some  honorary  presents  to 
the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and  by  engaging  not  to  interfere  with  them,  so  long  as  they 
abstained  from  attacking  the  Roman  territory. 

On  theii  southern  frontier,  the  Romans,  still  with  a  view  to  the  expected  war 
'Th  ftMBd  »  ^'^  ^^®  Samnites,  secured  their  direct  communications  with  Cam* 

•oiJnyitASur.orTa^  pania,  by  Sending  a  small  colony  or  garrison  of  three  hundred 


settlers  to  occupy  the  important  post  of  Anxur,"  or  Tarracina. 
Each  man  received  as  his  allotment  of  land  no  more  than  two  jugera,  so  that  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  divided  on  this  occasion  did  not  exceed  400  English 
acres.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  three  hundred  colonists  composed  the 
whole  population  of  the  town ;  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  doubtless,  still  re- 
sided  there,*'  and  had  continued  to  do  so  ever  since  the  place  had  become  subject 

in  which  their  ancestors  had  been  the  consuls,  a  Roman  colony  given  by  Bervins,  JEn.  I.  18, 

The  Privernatian  story,  in  all  probability,  men-  that  "  deducti  sunt  in  locum  certum  sediflciis. 

tioned  no  Boman  general  bv  name.  munitum/'    The  colonists  were  sent  to  inhabit 

"  Festas,  in^"  Oufentina.^'  a  town  &h*eady  in  existence,  not  to  build  a  new 

"  "  Sellularii."    Livy,  VIII.  20.  one  for  themselves ;  and  thus  by  the  very  na- 

*•  Livy,  VIIL  17.  ture  of  the  case,  they  would  generally  forin  a 

"  Livy,  II.  18.  part  only  of  the  whole  population  of  such  a 

"  Livy,  VIII.  21.  town,  as  the  old  inhabitants  would  rarely  be  al- 

"  It  is  a  part  of  the  well-known  definition  of  togetner  extirpated. 
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to  the  Romans ;  but  they  had  ceased  to  fonn  a  state  or  eyen  a  corporate  society ; 
all  their  domain  was  become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the^  were 
goyemed  by  a  magistrate  or  prsefect  sent  from  Rome.  The  Roman  colonists,  on 
the  other  hand,  goyemed  themselyes  and  the  old  inhabitants  also ;  they  chose 
their  own  magistrates  and  made  their  own  laws :  and  oyer  and  aboye  the  grant 
of  two  jugera  to  each  man,  a  portion  too  small  by  itself  to  maintain  a  family, 
they  haid,  probably,  a  consideraole  extent  of  common  pasture  on  the  mountains, 
the  former  domain  of  the  city  of  Anxur,  and  of  which  the  colonists  would  haye 
not,  indeed,  the  soyereignty,  but  the  beneficial  enjoyment.  It  should  be  remem- 
beredy  too,  that  as  they  retained  their  Roman  franchise,  they  could  still  purchase 
or  inherit  property  in  Rome,  and  intermarry  with  their  old  countrymen ;  and  thus, 
if  any  of  them  returned  to  Rome  at  a  future  period,  they  would  easily  enrol  their 
names  aeam  amongst  the  members  of  their  old  tribe,  and  so  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  aU  their  political  rights,  which  had  been  suspended  during  their  residence 
in  the  colony,  but  not  actually  forfeited. 

Two  years  after  the  war  with  Priyemum,  there  be^an  that  course  of  eyents 
which  finally  inyolyed  the  Romans  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Sam-  yr„  ^th  um  gimiu 
nites.  When  the  Latin  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the  yictory  •''•'*'*'*p^ 
of  Manlius  and  Decius,  Capua,  as  we  haye  seen,  was  punished  for  her  accession 
to  it  by  the  loss  of  her  domain  land  ;  and  the  territory  thus  ceded  to  Rome  had 
been  partly  divided  out  by  the  goyemment  to  the  commons  in  small  portions  of 
three  jugera  to  each  settler,  and  partly  had  been  occupied,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner,  by  families  of  the  aristocracy.  Thus  a  large  body  of  strangers  had  been 
introduced  into  Campania ;  and  disputes  soon  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Greek  towns  of  the  sea-coast.*  Of  these,  Palspolis  and  Neapolis, 
the  old  and  new  towns  of  Parthenope,  were  at  this  period  almost  the  sole  sur- 
yivors.  They  were  both  Cumsean  colonies ;  but  Cumae  itself  had,  about  eighty 
years  before,  been  taken  by  the  Samnite  conquerors  of  Capua ;  and  since  that 
period  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  purely  Greek  city :  a  foreign  race,  language,  and  man- 
ners were  intermixed  with  those  of  Greece,  and  lately  CumsB,  like  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Capua  and  Acerrse,  had  become  intimately  connected  with  Rome.  *  The 
two  Parthenopean  towns,  on  the  contrary,  had  retained  their  Greek  character 
uncorrupted ;  when  their  mother  city  had  been  conquered,  they  opened  their 
gates  to  the  fugitiyes*  who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin,  and  receiyed  them  as 
citizens  of  Parthenope ;  and  although  a  short  time  afterwards  they  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Siunnites,  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  ambition  of  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  yet  this  connection  had  not  interfered  with  their  perfect  independence. 
They  kept  up  also  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  Nola,  whose  admiration 
and  imitation  of  the  Greeks  was  so  great  as  to  giye  them,  in  some  respects,  the 
appearance  of  a  Greek  people.*^  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Romans,  who  accused  them  of  molesting  the  Roman  settlers 
in  Campania,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  Certainly  the  Greeks 
had  no  scruples  to  restrain  them  from  making  spoil  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  barbarians ;  but  the  hostility  was  generally  mutual ;  the  Greek  cities  in  south- 
ern Italy  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  their  Lucanian  neighbors ;  and 
the  Roman  settlers  ana  occupiers  of  land  in  Campania  might  sometimes  relieye 
their  own  wants  by  encroaching  on  the  pastured  or  plundering  the  crops  of  the 
Greeks  of  Parthenope. 

What  account  the  Neapolitans  gaye  of  the  origin  of  their  quarrel  with  Rome, 
we  know  not ;  but  the  Roman  story  was,  that  when  their  feciales  were  sent  to 

•  livy,  VIII.  22.    DionyBioB'  statement  rep-  »  DionysiuB,  XV.  6.    Fragm.  Mai. 
reaentB   the  wrong  as  ofTered  to   the  Campi^  ^  {fwAavdy  ^^^  rvbf  'EXX^vaf  iewaJ^itivw. 
nians  ^emselves ;  and  that  the  Romans  took  IMonya.  XV.  5.    The  coins  of  Kola  doseljr  ro- 
up the  eaase  of  their  dependent  allies,  or,  in  the '  semble  those  of  NeapoliSi  and  the  legend  is  in 
•vireU-known  Greek  term,  of  those  who  were  the  Greek,  not  in  the  Oscan  eharacter. 
^vifiBMi  r9(  ^PfMtoliiy  iytfioviaf.    See  Dionys.  XV. 
1.    Fngm^MaL 
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UiiiTalTm  the 

Iba  war  wiUt  th*  Sun< 


leomua  P^^^P^^^'^  ^  demand  satisfaction,  the  Greeks,  being  a  tongue- 
'  ^"'  yaliant  people,  returned  an  insulting  refusal.  Upon  this  the  senate 
submitted  to  the  centuries  the  resolution  that  war  should  be  de- 
clared with  the  people  of  False polis ;  and  the  centuries  having  approved  of  it,  war 
was  declared  accordingly.  Both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania ;  Q.  Publilius 
Philo  to  attack  the  Greeks,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  to  watch  the  Samnites,  who 
were  expected  to  aid  them.  It  was  said  that  a  Samnite  garrison  of  4000  men,*' 
together  with  2000  men  from  Nola,  were  received  into  Palsepolis ;  and  L.  Cor- 
nelius reported  to  the  senate  that  enlistments  of  men  were  ordered  all  over  Sam- 
nium,  and  that  attempts  were  making  to  excite  the  people  of  Privemum, 
Fundi,  and  Formise  to  rise  in  arms  again  against  Rome.  Upon  tlus,  the  ambassadors 
were  sent  by  the  Roman  government  to  the  Sanmites,  to  obtain  redress  for  their 
alleged  grievances.  •  The  Samnites  wholly  denied  their  having  tampered  with 
Privernum,"  Fundi,  and  Formise ;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  Palspolis  were, 
they  said,  an  independent  body,  who  had  volunteered  into  the  Greek  service, 
and  had  not  been  sent  by  any  public  authority.  This  was  probable  enough,  at 
a  period  when  Campanian,  or  Opican,  or  Samnite  mercenaries, — ^for  the  same 
men  were  called  indifferently  by  all  these  names, — bore  such  a  high  renown  for 
valor,  and  were  enlisted  into  the  service  of  so  many  different  nations.  But  the 
Samnites  further  charged  the  Romans  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  on  their  part, 
in  having  planted  a  Roman  colony  at  Fregellas  ;  a  place  which,  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Samnites  from  the  Yolscians  in  the  late  war  with  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, belonged  rightfully  to  them  as  their  share  of  the'  spoil.  The  Roman 
annalists  seem  to  have  known  of  no  adequate  answer  that  was  made  to  this 
charge :  the  Romans  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  decLnon  of 
some  third  power,  keeping  possession,  however,  of  Fregellse  in  the  mean  time. 
But  the  Samnites  thought  their  richt  so  clear,  that  it  was  idle  to  refer  the  matter 
to  any  arbitration,*^  and  to  allow  uie  Romans^in  the  mean  while  to  exclude  them 
from  entering  upon  their  own  land.  They  replied,  that  no  negotiations,  and  no 
mediation  of  any  third  party,  could  decide  their  differences ;  the  sword  alone 
must'  determine  them.  "  Let  us  meet  at  once  in  Campania,''  they  said,  "  and 
there  put  our  quarrel  to  issue."  The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  Romans : 
''  Our  legions  march  whither  their  own  generals  order  them,  and  not  at  the 
bidding  of  an  enemy."  Then  the  Roman  fecialis,  or  herald,**  stepped  forward : 
**  The  gods  of  war,  he  said,  **  will  judge  between  us."  And  then  he  raised  bis 
hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  "  If  the  I&man  commonwealth  has  received  wrong 
from  the  Samnites,  and  shall  proceed  to  take  up  arms  because  she  could  obtain 
no  justice  by  treaty,  then  may  all  the  gods  inspire  her  with  wise  counsels,  and 
prosper  her  arms  in  battle !  But  if  Rome  has  been  false  to  her  oaths,  and  declares 
war  without  just  cause,  then  may  Ihe  gods  prosper  neither  her  counsels  nor  her 
arms !"  Having  said  thus  much,  the  ambassadors  departed ;  and  L.  Cornelius, 
it  is  said,  crossed  the  frontier  immediately,  and  invaded  Samnium. 

But  the  year  passed  away  unmarked  by  any  decisive  actions.  Q.  Publilius 
Q.  pauium  phuo  it  establishcd  himself  between  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis,  so  as  to  in. 
Bwtopio-eniMi.  tercept  all  land  communication  between  them,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  lay  waste  their  territory.     He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  besiege  either  city, 

"  Dionysius,  in  all  his   account  of  these  oils,  was  founded  in  a  more  advantageous  sit- 
affairs,  makes  mention  only  of  Neapolis ;  the  nation,  the  old  town,  or  Palsapolis,  went  to  de- 
name  of  Falftpolis  does  not  onoe  occur  in  cay. 
his  narrative.    In  the  Boman  story,  PalspoUs  *■  Livy,  VIII.  28. 
holds  the  more  prominent  place ;  for  no  other  "  Livy,  VIII,  28. 

reason,  apparently,  than  because  PalflDpolis  was  **  See  the  answer  of  the  Corinthians  when 

conquerea  by  force,  and  enabled  Puolilius  to  the   Corcyrssans,  like  the  Bomans,  first  be- 

obtam  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  while  Neapolis  sieged  Epidamnus,  and  then  offered  t^  refer 

entered  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  Bome.    But  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  some  third 

PalsBpolis  must  really  have  been  a  very  insig-  party.    Thucyd.  1. 89. 

niflcant  place ;  for  it  followed  almost  as  an  in-  ^  Pionysina,  XV.  18.    Fragm.  MaL 
fidlible  rule,  that  whenever  a  new  town,  Neap- 
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and  as  the  sea  was  open  to  their  ships,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  reduced 
to  famine.  Thus  when  the  consular  year  was  about  to  close,  Q.  Publilius  was 
empowered  to  retam  his  command  as  proconsul,"*  Ull  he  should  have  brought  the 
*«rar  to  a  conclusion ;  and  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  name  and  of- 
fice of  proconsul,  and  proves  the  great  interest  which  Publilius  must  have  h^d  both 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  people  at  large ;  for  certainly  no  urgent  public  neces- 
sity required  that  he  should  receive  such  an  extraordinary  distinction.  It  might 
have  seemed  of  much  greater  consequence  to  leave  the  same  general  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  &tmnium ;  but  Cornelius"  was  onljr  excused  from  returning 
to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  was  required  to  nominate  a  dictator  for  that 
purpose ;  as  soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  committed  to  them. 

The  consul  named  as  dictator  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  man  who  had  been 
himself  consul  four  years  before,  but  was  of  a  plebeian  family,  p^^^j^^j^  utAavdtt  •- 
And  here  we  may  observe  a  confirmation  of  Niebuhr's  opinion,  g||«»  ^  JSamm  d£ 
that  the  spirit  of  the  senate  at  this  period  was  very  dififerent  from 
that  of  the  more  violent  patricians,  or  probably  of  a  majority  of  the  order.  The 
senate*  had  just  conferrea  an  unprecedented  honor  on  the  man  whom  the  patri- 
cians most  hated— on  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws.  This  probably  excited 
much  bitterness ;  and  although  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  seems  to  have  given  no 
personal  cause*  of  offence,  yet  as  he  was  a  plebeian,  the  more  violent  patrician  party 
determmed  to  vent  their  anger  upon  him.  They  could  not  stop  the  proconsul- 
ship  of  Publilius,  for  that  was  solely  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  but  the  dictatorship  of  Marcellus  might  be  set  aside  by  a  power  which 
was  still  exclusively  patrician,  and  for  that  very  reason  was  likely  to  be  ani- 
mated by  a  stronff  patrician  spirit,  the  college  of  augurs.  Reports  were  spread 
abroad  that  the  dictator  had  not  been  didy  appointed,  that  some  religious  im- 
pediment had  occurred ;  and  of  this  question  tne  augurs  were  alone  judges.  It 
was  referred  to  them,  and  they  pronounced  that  in  the  appointment"  Uie  auspices 
had  not  been  properly  taken,  and  that  it  was  therefore  void.  The  dictator  ac- 
cordingly resigned  his  office ;  but  the  decision  of  the  augurs,  although  not  le^ly 
questionable,  was  openly  taxed  with  unfairness.  The  consul,  it  was  said,  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp  in  Samnium ;  he  had  arisen,  as  was  his  custom,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  had  named  the  dictator  when  no  human  eye  beheld  him.  He 
had  mentioned  nothing  of  evil  omen  to  vitiate  his  act ;  there  was  no  witness 
who  could  report  any,  and  how  could  the  augurs,  whilst  living  quietly  at  Rome, 
pretend  to  know  what  signs  of  tmlucky  import  had  occurred  at  a  given  time  and 
place  in  Samnium  ?  It  was  plain  to  see  tnat  the  real  impediment  to  the  dicta- 
tor's appointment  consisted  in  his  being  a  plebeian. 

The  patricians  appear  to  have  been  so  encouraged  by  this  victory,  as  to  ven- 
ture upon  another  attempt  of  a  far  more  desperate  nature :  they  Attenpu  to  mi  mu« 
seem  to  have  tried  to  set  aside  the  Licinian  law,  and  to  procure  «>»•"*»•«»•''• 
the  election  of  two  patncian  consuls.  This  at  least  is  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  after  the  dictator's  resignation,  when  the  comitia  were 
to  be  held  by  an  interrex,  the  election  was  so  delayed**  that  thirteen  inter- 
regna, a  period  of  more  than  sixty-five  days,  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  the 
new  consuls  were  appointed.  The  fourteenth  interrex  was  L.  ^milius  Mamer- 
cinus,  a  man  whose  family,  since  the  days  of  the  stood  dictator  Mamercus  ^mil- 
ins,  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  high  patncian  party,  who  was  himself  a 
friend^  of  Publilius  Philo,  and  whose  brother  had  been  Publilius'  colleague  and 
associate  in  the  year  in  which  he  had  passed  his  famous  laws.  He  brought  on 
the  election  without  delay,  and  took  care  that  it  should  be  conducted  according 

"  Livy,  Vm.  28.  »  Livy,  VHI.  28. 

"  Livy,  Yin.  28.  «•  He  had  mimed  PabiaiaB  liiB  xnMter  of  the 

"*  Livj,  VIII.  28.    "  Vitioenm  videri  diota-  hone  a  ftw  vean  earlier,  when  he  was  himsell 

torem  pronontiavenmt.^*  dictator.    Livy,  VUL 16. 
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to  law ;  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  patricians  were  baffled,  and  a  plebeian  con« 
sul,  C.  Poetelius,**  was  elected  along  with  the  patrician  L.  Papirias  Mngillanus. 

It  was  an  untimely  moment  for  the  renewal  of  partj  quarrels,  when  'Rome  was 
T-u  ttboOx^Moim  ®^*'®""&  "P^"  ^^r  second  and  decisive  war  with  Samnium.  In  the 
^^^^SgM^yjfS  first  contests  the  two  nations  had  met  without  animosity,  and  the 
war  was  ended  between  them  soon  and  easily.  But  in  the  four- 
teen years  which  had  since  elapsed  their  feelings  had  become  greatly  changed. 
They  were  now  well  aware  of  each  other's  power  and  ambition ;  their  dominions 
were  brought  into  immediate  contact ;  neither  could  advance  but  by  driving  back 
the  other.  The  Latin  states  were  now  closely  united  with  Rome,  and  it  was  be- 
come a  question  which  of  the  two  races,  the  Latin  or  the  Sabellian,  should  be 
the  sovereigpi  of  central  and  southern  Italy.  The  second  Samnite  war,  therefore, 
was  carried  on  with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility ;  and  instead  of  ending,  like  the 
first,  within  three  years,  it  lasted,  amidst  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  for  more 
than  twenty. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BECOND  SAMNITE  WAR-L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOR— AFFAIR  OF  THE  FORKS  OR  PASS 
OF  CAUDIUM— BATTLE  OF  LAUTtIKfi--Q.  FABIDS,  AND  THE  WAR  WITH  ETRU- 
RIA.— A.  U.  C.  428-450 :  428-444,  NIEBTJHR. 


"  Samnit%9  qainquaginta  annis  per  Fabios  et  Papiriospatres,  eommqae  liberoa^  ita  snlMgit  a  • 
domult  (populos  Romanas),  ita  ruinaa  ipnas  urbinm  diruitj  ut  hodie  Bamninm  in  ipso  Samnio 
reqnirator ;  neo  facile  appareat  materia  qaataor  et  viginti  tnamphoram." — ^Flobub,  I.  IS. 


The  second  Samnite  war  brings  us  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
oaooo^  of  til*  Mc  &nd  within  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
oodSMuutowsr.  ggj.j^  Alexander  died  almost  .before  it  had  begun;  and  neither 
Aristotle  nor  Demosthenes  were  living  when  the  Romans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
contest,  were  sent  under  the  yoke  at  the  memorable  pass  of  Caudium.  At  its 
conclusion,  sixteen  years  later,  we  are  arrived  at  the  second  generation  of  Alexan- 
der's successors ;  Eumenes  and  Antipater  were  dead,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was 
in  the  height  of  his  renown ;  and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  had  already  assumed 
the  kingly  diadem,  and  founded  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt.  So 
completely  had  Greece  arrived  at  the  season  of  autumn,  while  at  Borne  it  was 
yet  the  early  spring. 

The  war  on  which  we  are  going  to  enter  lasted,  on  the  lowest  computation, 
GMmrniutananiob.  about  twcuty  veaTS.  It  was  full  of  action,  but  its  events  present 
jeeiioftiMwar.  g^  compUcateQ  a  tissue,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its  gen- 
eral principle.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  a  great  object 
with  either  party  to  tempt  the  allies  of  the  other  to  revolt ;  and  thus  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  often  employed  in  Apulia,  and  in  the  valley  of  tl^e  upper  Liris, 
while  the  Samnites  were  eager  at  every  favorable  opportunity  to  pour  down  into 
Campania.  At  first  the  fidelity  even  of  the  Latin  states  to  Rome  seemed  doubt- 
ful ;  but  that  was  secured  by  timely  concessions,  and  Rome  and  Latium,  firmly 
united,  were  enabled  to  send  out  armies  so  superior  in  number  to  those  of  the 
Samnites,  that  w^e  revolt  from  the  Romans  was  an  attempt  of  the  greatest 

«  livy,  Vin.  26. 
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danger,  revolt  to  tihem  was  prompted  both  by  hope  and  fear.  The  Etruscan  war, 
like  all  the  other  military  attempts  of  that  divided  people,  offered  no  effectual 
diversion ;  and  at  last  Samnium  saw  her  allies  stripped,  as  it  were,  from  around 
her,  and  was  obliged  herself  to  support  the  havoc  of  repeated  invasions.  She 
then  yielded  from  mere  exhaustion ;  but  was  so  unsubdued  in  spirit  that  she  only 
made  peace  till  she  could  organize  a  new  force  of  allies  to  assist  her  in  renewing 
the  struggle. 

Q.  Publilius  Philo,*  in  his  new  office  of  proconsul,  was  continuing  his  land 
blockade  of  the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  ;  while  the  new  consuls  of  ^^  i^^^  .^ 
the  year  428  with  their  united  armies  were  ordered  to  invade  A^ta-jjSl*  ii» 
Samnium.  But  the  Romans,  according  to  the  policy  which  they 
invariably  pursued  in  their  later  wars,  did  not  choose  to  carry  on  a  systematic 
war  in  their  enemy's  country  till  they  had  secured  the  alliance  of  some  state  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood.  Thus,  before  they  commenced  their  operations, 
they  concluded  treaties  of  alliance'  with  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  some  particular  states  or  tribes  of  these  two  nations.  The  Lucanians, 
although  a  kindred  people  to  the  Samnites,  were  politically  distmct  from  them ; 
and  tl^y  had,  moreover,  their  own  internal  factions,*  each  of  which  would  gladly 
apply  for  foreign  aid  to  enable  it  to  triumph  over  its  rival.  Besides,  they  were 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Greek  cities  on  their  coasts ;  and  as  Rome  was  now  in 
open  war  with  Neapolis,  and  on  the  brink  of  a  quarrel  with  Tarentum,  this  very 
circumstance  would  dispose  the  Lucanians  to  seek  her  alliance.  As  for  the  Apu- 
lians, they  were  treated  by  the  Samnites,  it  is  said,  almost  as  a  subject  people  f 
and  they  might,  therefore,  as  naturally  look  to  Rome  for  deliverance,  as  the 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Lacedsemon. 
But  the  Samnite  government  had  not  the  active  energy  of  the  Athenian ;  und  the 
Romans  were  still  more  widely  distant  from  the  piuillanimity  and  utter  unskil- 
fulness  which  marked  the  military  plans  of  Sparta. 

We  know  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  all  these  transactions ;  the  internal 
parties  whose  alternate  triumph  or  defeat  influenced  each  state's  &,d«rtiMwmr«it]it]i« 
external  relations,  are  mostly  lost  in  the  distant  view  presented  ^USSi^'hiSiTSi 
by  the  annalists  of  Rome.'  But  it  ia  recorded*  that  the  war  with  •i»y -^ *•»«««»• 
the  Greeks  of  Parthenope  was  ended  by  the  act  of  a  citizen  of  Palaapolis,  who, 
preferring  the  Roman  to  the  Samnite  connection,  found  means  to  admit  the  Ro- 
mans into  hi?  dty.  Publilius  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conquest,  and  Paleep- 
olis  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history ;  but  Neapolis,  warned  in  time  by  the  fate 
of  her  sister  city,  did  not  allow  one  of  her  own  citizens  to  pkce  her  at  the 
enemy's  mercy,  but  at  once  concluded  peace  for  herself,  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Roman  alliance.^  From  that  day  forward  the  political  history  of  Neapolis 
is  a  blank  to  us,  till,  in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  the  Chalcidian  colony  became 
the  seat  of  an  independent  duchy,  and  afterwards  of  a  Norman  kingdom. 

The  people  of  Tarentum,^^it  is  said,  were  greatly  concerned  at  the  issue  of 

»  Livy,  VIII.  2.5.  (Diodorus,  XVI.  62-88.)  But  of  the  Bubeequent 

"  Liyy,  VIII.  25.  reUtions  between  Tarentum  and  the  LnclnianB 

•  This,  Niebnhr  observes,  appears  from  the  we  have  not  a  word ;  the  whole  of  the  17th  and 

statement  that  Alexander  of  Epinu,  dnrinff  his  18th  books  in  their  present  state  being  devoted 

wars  in  Ital^,  was  attended  by  about  two  hun-  ezdnsively  to  the  affairs  of  Qreece  and  Asia : 

dred  Lucanian  exiles;   and  that  tnese  exiles  and  the  portion  of  the  history  which  treated  or 

treated  with  the  opposite  party,  and  purchased  the  contemporary  events  in  Sicily  and  the  wet^t, 

theb  return  to  their  several  estates  pybetray-  having  been  entirely  lost, 

in^  him  and  murdering  him.— Livy,  VUI.  24.  *  Livy,  IZ.  18.    See  chap.  XXVIU.  of  this 

It  18  vexatious  that  Diodorus,  or  rather  his  work  history,  note  28. 

as  it  now  remains  to  us,  makes  no  mention  of  *  Ij'vy,  VUI.  25. 

the  affairs  of  Italy  during?  this  period.  He  no*  '  liyy,  VIII.  26.  speaks  of  a  "  fo»dns  Neapoli- 
tioes  the  war  between  the  Ijicanians  and  Tareur  tanum,"  not  ^'Palnpolitanum,"  which  he  ac- 
tum in  the  UOth  Olympiad,  in  which  Archid>  oonnts  for  by  sayinff,  **  Eoenim  (s^  Neapolin), 
amoBL  the  king  of  Sparta,  focuyrht  on  the  side  of  deinde  summa  rei  GnBoomm  renit.'*  But  see 
the  Tarentines  and  was  killed ;  and  whieh  was  ohap.  XXX.  note  81. 
•zaotly  contemporagr  with  the  battle  of  Ohnro*  *  J^V7»  VUL  27. 
aea,  and  the  beginning  of  the  great  Latin  war. 
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this  war,  and  were  anxious  by  every  means  to  stop  the  alarming 


joJii  th«  Biiiiiitifc^^  growth  of  the  Roman  power.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  their 
^  deceiymg  the  Lucanians  by  false  representations  of  outrages  of- 
ferred  by  the  Roman  generals  to  some  Lucanian  citizens ;  and  the  effect  of  their 
trick,  it  is  said,  was  so  great,  that  the  whole  Lucanian  nation,  in  the  very  same 
year  in  which  they  had  concluded  their  alliance  with  Rome,  revolted  and  joined 
the  Samnites.  But  the  Samnites,  mistrusting  this  sudden  change,  obliged  them 
to  give  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and  to  receive  Samnite  garrisons  mto  their 
principal  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  not  here  the  whole  explanation  of  the  conduct 
obMwit  of  umm  m-  ^^  *^®  Lucanians.     Some  internal  revolution  must  have  prepared 
2j^jj^%«2j«'S  the  way  for  it,  and  then  any  stories,  whether  true  or  false,  of  the 
^^  insolence  of  the  Roman  generals  might  be  successfully  employed 

to  excite  the  popular  indignation.  But  how  the  Roman  party  was  so  suddenly 
and  completely  overthrown,  and  why  neither  of  the  consular  armies  made  any 
attempt  to  restore  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  The  whole  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  two  consuls  is  confined  to  the  statement,"  that  they  penetrated 
some  way  from  Capua  up  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and  took  the  three  towns 
of  Allifae,  Callifs,  and  Rufrium.  But  no  success  was  obtamed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  triumph,  and  the  conquered  towns  were  in  all  probability 
immediately  abandoned,  for  the  Romans  could  not  as  yet  hope  to  mamtam  their 
ground  permanently  on  the  upper  Yultumus ;  and  it  appears  that  fifteen  years 
afterwards  Allifae  was  still  held  by  the  Samnites.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
campaign,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was  not  favorable  to  Rome. 

The  next  year  opened  still  more  unpromisingly ;  for  the  Vestinians*  joined  the 
A.  u  c  4i»  B«eond  S*"°°^^  Confederacy ;  and  if  the  Romans  attacked  them,  it  was 
«j»fjjjjj^«*SIh  likely  that  the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians,  would  all 
take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  These  four  nations  lay  on  the  north 
and  northwest  of  Samnium,  and  their  teijitory  reached  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
Fucinus.  If  they  were  hostile,  all  communication  between  Rome,  and  Apulia 
was  rendered  extremely  precarious ;  and  Samnium  was  secured  from  invasion 
except  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  from  Campania.  The  Romans, 
therefore,  boldly  resolved  to  declare  war  at  once  against  the  Vestinians,  and  by 
a  sudden  attack  to  detach  them  from  the  Samnite  alliance.  One  of  the  new 
consuls,  Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  marched  immediately  into  their  country;  the 
neighboring  nations  remained  quiet,  and  the  Vestinians,  overpowered  by  a  su- 
penor  force,  saw  their  whole  country  laid  waste ;  and  when  they  were  provoked 
to  risk  a  battle  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  were  reduced  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  to  disperse  their  army,  and  endeavor  only  to  defend  their  several  cities. 
Two  of  these,  ^^  however,  were  taken,  and  although  it  is  not  mentioned  that  the 
Vestinians  sued  for  peace,  yet  the  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
seems  for  the  future  to  have  been  carried  on  through  their  country  without  in- 
terruption. 

Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Furius  Camillus,  who  was  to  have  invaded 
u  Papiriiu  cbnw  die-  Samnium,"  was  taken  ill,  and  became  unable  to  retain  his  com- 
***^'  mand.     Being  then  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he  fixed  upon  L. 

Papirius  Cursor,  who  accordingly  appointed  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus  his  master  of 
the  horse,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  Samnites.  Livy's  carelessness,  and  the 
extreme  obscurity  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  Samnium,  make  it  impossi- 

*  Livy,  VIII.  25.  indnded  that  highest  part  of  the  whole  range 

•  Livy,  VIII.  29.  of  the  Apennines  known  hy  the  name  of  "Jl 
"  CutinaandCingilia.— Iivy,Vin.29.  Both    gran  Basso  d'  Italia.'*    Bat  the  sites  of  the 

names  are  entirely  unknown,  and  both,  there^  several  smalt  towns  in  it,  which  in  all  probabil' 

fore,  as  usnal.  are  given  with  great  variations  ity  had  perished  long  before  the  Augustan  age, 

in  the  M6S.   The  country  of  the  Vestinians  ky  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  now. 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Atumus,  and  it  "  livy,  VIII.  29. 
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ble  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  this  campaign  exactly.  We  cannot  even  tell  whether 
the  Romans  invaded  Samnium,"  or  were  obliged  themselves  to  act  on  the  defen- 
UTe,  and  to  meet  the  Samnite  army  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Anio,  under  the 
Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills,  about  half  way  between  Tibur  and  Sublaqueum. 

The  faint  and  obscure  outline  of  the  miUtary  transactions  of  this  campaign  af- 
fords a  strong  contrast  to  the  lively  and  full  picture  of  the  dispute  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
between  the  Ronuin  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  which  ^m^<^t^^)i 
the  ann&ls  have  given  amongst  the  events  of  this  year.  As  the 
story  would  be  considered  honorable  to  both  the  actors  in  it,  the  traditions  and 
memoirs  of  both  their  families  would  vie  with  each  other  in  recording  it ;  and  the 
historian,  Fabius  Pictor,  in  honor  of  his  own  name  and  race,  was  hkely  to  ^ive 
it  a  place  in  his  history.  It  is  told  by  Livy  with  his  usual  power  and  feehng ; 
but  here,  as  in  the  story  of  T.  Manlius  and  his  son,  it  will  be  best  merely  to  re- 
peat the  outline  of  it,  as  we  hav^  no  other  knowledge  of  it  than  what  we  derive 
from  Livy  himself,  and  to  give  it  again  in  detail  woi3d  be  either  to  translate  him, 
or  to  describe  with  less  eflfect  what  in  him  is  related  almost  perfectly. 

When  the  auspices  were  taken,^'  as  usual,  by  the  dictator  at  Rome,  previously 
to  his  marching  out  to  war,  the  signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods  were  ^,,^,-,,^1011* 
not  sufficiently  intelligible.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  ^'^jj;^^^^ 
them  over  again ;  and  as  they  were  auspices*^  which  could  only  be  vrM  mlSJSLim 
taken  lawfully  within  the  precinct  of  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  the  '^^ 
dictator  was  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  return  to  Rome.  He  charged  his  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  to  remain  strictly  on  the  defensive  during  his  absence ;  but  Fa- 
bius disobeyed  his  orders,  and  gained  some  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy ;  an 
advantage  which  the  annalists  magnified  into  a  decisive  victory,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Samnites"  of  20,000  men.  However,  Papirius,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  breach 
of  his  orders,  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  would  have  executed  Fabius  im- 
mediately, had  not  the  violent  and  almost  mutinous  opposition  of  the  soldiers 
obliged  him  to  pause.  During  the  night  Fabius  fled  from  the  camp  to  Rome, 
and  immediately  summoned*  the  senate  to  implore  their  protection ;  but  ere  the 
senators  were  well  assembled,  the  dictator  arrived,  and  again  gave  orders  to  arrest 
bim.  M.  Fabius,  the  father  of  the  prisoner,  then  appealed  to  the  tribune^  for 
their  protection,  and  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  his  son's  cause  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Papirius  warned  the  tribunes  not  to  sanction  so  fatal  a 
breach  of  military  discipline,  nor  to  lessen  the  nuuesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  by 
allowing  his  judgments  to  be  reversed  by  any  other  power.    The  tribunes  hesi- 

»  JAvv  Axes  the  Boene  of  action  in  Bamnium,  other  conntries  were  either  agcr  peregrinns,  or 
and  calls  the  place  at  which  the  action  waa  ager  hoaticoa,  or  ager  inoertna ;  and  these  re- 
fought  **  Imbrinium."  VIII.  80.  Bat  Niebahr  quired  different  auspices.— See  Varro,  V.  %  S8. 
observes,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  story  £d.  Miiller. 

which  follows,  imply  that  the  Boman  army  *  Liyy,  VIII.'  SO.  Some  writers,  not  content 
could  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  with  this,  asserted  that  two  pitched  battlea  had 
Borne ;  and  the  Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills  been  fought  daring  the  dictator's  absence,  and 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  are  well  known,  that  Fabius  had  been  twice  signally  victorious. 
In  this  Samnite  war,  wherever  we  have  any  de-  **  In  quibusdam  annalibus  tota  res  protermisaa 
tails  of  a  battle,  the  geography  of  the  campaign  est/'  says  Liv^;  that  is,  the  action  was  of  no 
la  generally  more  perplexed  than  ever ;  because  importance  in  itself^  and  therefore  was  omitted 
•uoh  detuls  always  come  from  stories  pre-  In  those  annals  which  did  not  enter  into  the  de- 
served hj^  the  several  familiea  of  the  aristocracy,  tails  of  the  story  of  Papirius  and  Fabius.  But, 
-whether  in  writing  or  traditionally ;  and  these,  as  it  made  a  necessary  j^art  of  that  story,  it  waa 
caring  nothing  for  the  military  nistory  of  the  mentioned,  of  course,  m  every  version  of  it; 
previous  operations,  only  sought  to  describe  and  both  the  Papirian  and  the  Fabian  tradi- 
the  deeda  of  their  hero  in  the  battle.  tions  would  be  dasposed  to  exaggerate  its  im- 

■  livy,  VIII.  80.  portance :  the  latter,  from  an  obvious  reason ; 

M  This  appears  from  the  well-known  passage  out  the  former  would  be  disposed  to  do  it 

in  Varro,  in  which  he  cives  the  augurs'  division  equally,  for. the  ^lorjr  of  the  character  of  Papir- 

of  aU  conntries,  according  to  the  rules  of  their  lus  was  placed  m  his  unyielding  assertion  of 

art;  that  is,  according  to  the  several  kinds  of  the  aacrednesa  of  discipline ;  and  this  would  be 

auspioes  wmch  were  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  rendered  the  more  striking,  in  proportion  to 

The  affer  Bomanua  and  the  ager  Oabinus  are  the  brilliancy  of  the  action,  which  he,  notwith 

clasaea  apart  because  in  these  two  districts  the  standing,  treated  as  a  crime,  because  it  had  be«n 

•uapioea  miglit  be  taken  in  the  same  way.    All  fought  contrary  to  hia  orders. 
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tated ;  they  were  unwilling  to  establish  a  precedent  of  setting  any  limits  to  the 
absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  a  power  which  was  held  essenlial  to  the  office ; 
and  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  permit  an  exercise  of  this  power  so  extravagantly 
severe  as  to  shock  the  sense  and  feelings  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  They 
were  relieved  from  this  difficulty  by  the  people  themselves  ;^*  for  the  whole  as- 
sembly, with  one  voice,  implored  the  dictator  to  show  mercy,  and  to  forrive  Fabius 
for  their  sakes.  Then  Papirius  yielded ;  the  absolute  power  of  the  £ctator,  he 
said,  was  now  acknowledged :  the  people  did  not  interfere  to  rescind  his  sen- 
tence," but  to  entreat  his  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  pardoned 
the  master  of  the  horse ;  "  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman  generals  was  estab- 
lished,'' says  Livy,  "  no  less  firmly  by  the  peril  of  Q.  Fabius  than  by  the  actual 
death  of  the  young  T.  Manlius.''  This  is  tnie,  if  by  peril  we  understand  not 
only  that  he  was  in  danger,  but  also  that  he  was  no  more  than  in  danger,  and 
that  he  did  not  actually  perish ;  for  the  exe<jut]on  of  Fabius  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  ruinous  to  discipline  than  any  other  possible  result  of  the  trans- 
action, as  the  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by  laws  of  extreme  severity  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  utter  lawlessness.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that,  according  to 
this  story,  the  tribunes  possessed  the  power  within  the  city  of  staying  the  execu- 
tion, even  of  a  dictator's  sentence ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  hun,  no  less  than 
in  an  inferior  magistrate,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  solenm  covenant  of 
the  Sacred  Hill  to  have  touched  the  person  of  a  tribune.  And,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  people  in  their  centuries  could«  undoubtedly,  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  offence  of  Fabius  themselves,  and  removed  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dictator.  But  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the  people  wished  so  to  interfere,  because 
it  was  held  to  be  expedient  that  the  dictator's  power  should  be,  in  practice,  unre- 
strained ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  judged  better  to  save  Fabius  by  an  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  Papirius,  rather  than  by  an' authoritative  reversal  of  his  sentence. 

From  this  story  we  return  again  to  the  meagemess  of  the  accounts  of  the  war. 
swMMM  of  pspiriiM.  I^  is  s&icl,  that  whilst  Papirius"  was  absent  in  Rome,  one  of  his 
Truwfor.yow.  forsgiug  portics  was  cut  off  by  the  Samnites;  and  that  after  his 
return  to  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  so  unwilling  to  conquer  under  his  auspices, 
that  in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  his  immediate  command,  with  the  enemy, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left  doubtful.  Then,  said  the  story,^'  Papirius  saw 
how  needful  it  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  soldiers ;  he  was  assiduous  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  wounded ;  he  commended  them  by  name  to  the  care  of  their  respect- 
ive officers ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  lieutenants,  went  round  the  camp,  looking 
personally  into  the  tents,  and  asking  the  men  how  they  were.  The  affections  of 
the  army  were  thus  completely  regained ;  another  battle  followed,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Romans  was  so  decisive,  that  the  Sanmites  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  open  country  to  the  ravages  of  their  enemies,  and  were  even  driven,  so  said 
the  stories  of  the  Papirian  family,  to  solicit  peace.  The  dictator  granted  an  ar- 
mistice, and  ambassadors  from  the  Samnites  followed  him  to  Rome,  when  he 
returned  thither,  about  the  end  of  February,^  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  But  as 
the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  nothing  more  was  con- 
cluded than  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  a  breathing-time  winch  both  parties  might 
find  convenient. 

The  new  consuls,  however,  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Samnites  in 

btfdeuiMin.  Con   ^^^  coursc  of  thcir  magistracy,  so  that  the  Roman  annalists  accused 

^B  ?tuftotenr  of  the  Samnites  of  having  broken  the  truce  as  soon  as  Papirius  went 

thby^r.  A,u.c.48i.  ^^^  ^^  offico."     lu  the  utter  confusion  of  the  chronology  of  this 

period,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  history,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  chaise  was 

»  Liyy,  Vin.  86.  "  Llvy.  VIU.  86. 

"  **  Non  noxa  eximitar  Q.  Fablns,  sod  noza  *  See  the  Fasti  Capitolini. 

damnatuB  donatar  popalo  Bomano,  donatnr  tri-  "  livy,  YIII.  87.    ^^  Nee  earnm  ipsanim  (in- 

banidn  potestati.  preoariom  non  jastum  aiiz->  daciaram)  aancta  fldes  fuit:  adeo,  poetquam 

iliam  ferenti/'— Livy,  VIII.  85.  Papirium  abiaae  ma^tntn  irantiatimi  est,  ar- 

*  Livy,  VIII.  85.  reoti  ad  beUandnm  animi  sunt." 
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well  founded  or  no.  But  the  events  of  this  year,  431,  according  to  the  common 
chronology,  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  disguised  and  suppressed,  for  the 
annalists  represent  it  as  a  year  marked  by  no  memorable  action ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  witnessed  a  coalition  against  Rome,  which  was  indeed  quickly  dissolved,  but 
in  the  mean  time  had  exposed  the  republic  to  the  most  immment  jeopardy.  We 
must  attempt  to  restore  the  outline  at  least  of  the  real  but  lost  picture. 

The  Samnites  had  employed  the  year  of  the  truce  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
assistance  for  themselves  amongst  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome.  TiweoiiiaiaiMniiiai* 
They  succeeded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  Apulians :  some  ^p»^*«»  s«»miiiu. 
of  whose  cities'*  revolted  from  the  Romans,  and  called  in  the  Samnites  to  assist 
in  reducing  those  who  refused  to  join  them.  Thus  when  the  truce  was  either 
ended,  or  broken,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,"  one  of  the  consuls,  was  obliged  to  march 
with  one  consular  army  into  Apulia ;  whilst  the  other  consul,  C.  SuDpicius  Lon- 
gus,  was  sent  into  Samnium.  Whether  he  made  hb  attack  on  the  side  of  Cam- 
pania, or  from  the  country  of  the  Pelignians  and  Marsians,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
appears,  at  any  rate,  that  both  consuls  were  engaged  at  a  distance  from  Rome, 
and  their  communications  with  it  would,  therefore,  be  liable  to  great  interrup- 
.  tion. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  people  of  Privemum  ;  thirteen  years  had  passed  0,^^^^^  1,^,^4,^ 
since  the  same  pnvileges  had  been  riven  to  the  Tusculans.  But  M«Roii»tod«imt2 
as  this  citizenship  extended  only  to  private  n^hts,  and  conferred  ^^ LtuMmccmui 
no  political  power  (for  neither  the  Privematians  nor  the  Tuscu- 
lans were  as  yet  included  in  any  Roman  tribe,  and,  consequently,  they  enjoyed  no 
rights  of  voting),  so  it  was  felt  to  be  a  degradation  rather  than  a  benefit ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  fitted  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  which  ought  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  perfect  union.  We  may  conjecture  al^o,  from  what  has  taken 
place  in  other  countries,  that  hopes  had  been  held  out,  or  even  promises  made, 
by  the  Romans,  of  which  the  fulfilment  was  afterwards  indefinitely  delayed ;  and 
the  nobility  of  Privemum  and  Tusculum,  connected  with  those  of  Rome  m  their 
private  relations,  and  aspiring  to  share  with  them  also  their  political  distinctions, 
were  especially  impatient  of  their  actual  condition.  The  Samnite  war,  and,  above 
all,  the  absence  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  remote  parts  of  Italy,  seemed  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  their  claims,  and  obliging  the  Romans 
to  grant  them  a  full  equality  of  rights.  Suddenly,  therefore,  hke  the  Irish  vol- 
unteers of  1782,  the  people  of  Tusculum  and  Privemum  flew  to  arms ;  and  the 
spirit  which  actuated  them  must,  indeed,  have  been  general,  if  it  be  tme  that  the 
people  of  Velitrae,**  although  already  included  in  a  Roman  tribe,  were  yet  per- 
suaded to  join  them.  One  of  their  leaders  was  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  of  Tusculum, 
and,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  war  of  the  seventh  century, 
he  was  invested  with  the  title  of  consul."    A  Privernatian  leader  was,  probably, 

"■  livy,  VIII.  87.  ment  of  the  langpage  of  the  bill  ib  likely  to  be 
**  LivT  calls  him  Q.  .£miliiiB  Cerretanus,  bnt  aathentio,  we  miffht  yentore.  even  from  that 
says  '*  Auliam  quidam  axmales  habent.^'  He  alone,  to  snpply  the  defects  or  the  other  part  of 
himffelf  calls  him  Anlius,  however,  when  he  Livy's  narrative,  even  if  we  had  not  Pliny's  re- 
mentions  his  second  oonsnlship  in  the  year  markable  notice  of  L.  Fnlvlns,  which  throws  a 
429.— livy,  IX.  15.  liffht  upon  the  whole  transaction. 

**  In  the  bill  proposed  afterwards  by  M.  Fla-  ^  "  Est  et  L.  Fulvius  inter  insignia  exempla. 

vios  for  the  punianment  of  tlie  Tusculans,  it  Tusculanomm  rebellantium  consul ;    eodem- 

was  proposed  to  punish  all  those  **  quorum  ope  <^ue  honore  qunm  transisset  exomatus  confer- 

ao  consilia  Velitemi  Frive/natesque  populo  Bo-  tim  a  populo  Romano;  qui  solus  eodem  auno 

mano  bellum  fedssent."    This  can  only  allude  *  quo  fuerat  hostis  Bomm  triumphavit  ex  lis  quo- 

to  the  short  war  of  this  year ;  but  the  account  rum  consul  fuerat.'*    ^^7i  mstor.  Natur.  VII. 

of  these  events  in  livy  is  so  meaner  that  if  we  44.    Now,  the  title  of  consul  was  Roman  exdn- 

only  followed  his  narrative  the  a&usion  would  sively^  and  not  Latin ;  the  Latins  had  praitora 

be  unintelligible ;  for  not  a  word  had  been  said  and  dictators,  but  no  consuls ;  which  would  uat- 

of  Privemum  since  the  war  of  425,  nor  of  Veil-  nrally  be  the  case,  if  the  origin  of  the  name  at 

trs  since  the  great  Latin  war.    Drakenborch,  Bome  were  as  accidental,  and  as  connected  with 

therefore,  is  naturally  at  a  loss  to  understana  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  as  I  have 

the  meaning  of  the  passage ;  but  aa  the  state-  supposed  it  to  have  been. '  See  p.  120.    If,  Uicn. 
19 
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associated  with  him  in  this  dig^nitj,  in  intimation  that  Tusculum  and  Privemiun 
were  resolved  to  form  a  distinct  Roman  commonwealth  of  their  own,  they  too 
being  Roman  citizens,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  persisted  in  excluding  them 
from  the  government  and  honors  of  their  common  country. 
Their  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  with  the  most  careful  secrecy,  and 


seized  his  arms,  and  ran  to  the  Capitol,  or  to  defend  the  walls  and  secure  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  attempt  of  L.  Fulvius  to  surprise  Rome,  not  less  bold  than 
the  march  of  *C.  Pontius  Telesinus  upon  the  CoUine  gate,  was  timely  bafQed ; 
and,  finding  the  city  secured  against  a  surprise,  he  retreated  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
advanced.  But  although  this  single  blow  had  failed,  it  still  revealed  the  magni- 
tude of  the  actual  danger.  If  Velitree  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  what  hope  was 
there  that  the  other  cities  of  Latium  would  remain  faithful  ?  and  if  the  whole 
storm  of  the  Latin  war  should  again  gather,  when  the  Samnites  were  no  longer 
allies  of  Rome,  as  in  the  last  war,  but  her  deadly  enemies,  what  prospect  was  left 
of  victory  ?  The  pride  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  the  . 
self-same  conduct  which  in  Vitruvius  Yaccus  five  years  before  they  had  punished 
with  death,  they  were  now  obliged,  in  the  case  of  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  to  reward 
with  the  consulship.  What  security  they  could  give  that  they  would  keep 
their  plighted  faith,  we  know  not ;  but  L.  Fulvius  was  so  satisfied  that  be  went 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  his  countrymen  and  their  allies,  assured  that  their  de- 
mands would  be  granted,  laid  down  their'  arms.  A  mad,  if  not  a  treacherous, 
attempt  to  disturb  this  understanding  was  made  by  M.  Flavius,*^  one  of  the  trib- 
unes ;  he  proposed  a  law  for  visiting  with  condign  punishment  those  citizens  of 
Tusculum  who  had  been^the  instigators  of  the  late  insurrection.  This  must,  un- 
doubtedly, havB  included  L.  Fulvius  himself ;  and  had  the  law  passed,  the  Latins, 
in  indignation  and  despair,  would  have  risen  as  one  man ;  and  the  quarrel  would 
have  become  utterly  irreconcilable.  One  tribe,  the  Pollian,  voted  in  favor  of 
it,  and  even  expressed  its  wish  for  a  still  bloodier  vengeance  on  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Tusculum,  such  as  the  Athenians  had  taken  upon  the  revolted  Melians  and 
Scioneeans.  But  all  the  other  tribes,  to  the  number  of  eight  and  twenty,  had 
the  wisdom  to  reject  the  bill.  In  the  very  next  census  the  Tusculans"  and  Pri- 
vematians  received  the  full  rights  of  citizenship;  but  L.  Fulvius  obtained  the 
object  of  his  ambition  even  without  this  short  delay ;  he  was  elected  at  once  Ro- 
man consul ;  and  the  man  who  in  one  year  had  led  a  hostile  army  to  assail  the 
very  walls  of  Rome,  was  in  the  next  year  invested  with  the  highest  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

FulvioB  was  really  called  consul,  and  not  prsfr-  have  ruined  his  design.    That  he  ahould  have 

tor,  the  title  must  have  been  chosen  with  the  retreated  instantly,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  ho 

aame  feeling  as  in  the  Italian  war;  when  the  was  discovered,  was,  of  course,  necessary;  and 

Italian  allies,  claiming  to  be  the  true  represents-  thus  there  would  have  been  no  enemy  to  be 

tives  of  the  Roman  nation,  elected  tneir  two  seen  firom  the  walls  of  Rome  when  the  day 

oonsuls  and  twelve  pnctors  in  opposition  to  the  broke ;  and  yet  the  alarm  in  the  night  waa  any 

consuls  and  prators  of  the  city  of  Rome.  thing  but  imaffinaiy. 

•  Livy,  VlII.  87.    "  Romee  noctumus  terror  "  Livy,  Vlf.  87. 

ita  ex  somno  trepidam  ropente  civitatem  excivit,  *"  This  is  known  with  regard  to  the  PriTema- 

ut  capitolium  atque  arx  mosniaque  et  porta  pie-  tians,  because  they  were  included  in  the  tribe 

na  armatorum  fnerint,  et  cum  concursatum  con-  Ufentina,  or  Oufentina.  which  was  created  ir 

damatumque  ad  arma  omnibus  locis  esset,  pri-  486.  Bee LivyjIX.  20.  Diodorua.XIX.10.  With 

mA  luce  nee  auctor  nee  causa  terroris  comp»-  regard  to  the  Tusculans  it  is  omy  a  coi^jecture ; 

ruit"    The  story  thus  given  is  a  mere  absurd-  but  we  never  hear  of  them  aftcr^iirdSf  except 

ity :  but  it  is  probable  enough,  if  explained  as  as  full  citizens :  and  their  being  enrolled  in  the 

in  the  text.     We  read  of  a  similar  night  attack  Papirian  tribe  (which  is  knownlrom  Livy,  VIII. 

made  by  the  iSquians  upon  Tusculum  towards  87)  seems  to  suit  with  the  supposition  that  they 

the  close  of  the  third  century  of  Rome,  livy,  were  admitted  to  the  full  franchise  by  L.  Papir- 

lil.  28 ;  and  in  the  same  manner  Appius  Her-  ius  Cursor,  who,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti  Ci^ 

donius  had  actually  surprised  the  Capitol  at  pitoUni.  was  one  of  the  censors  of  the  year  48ft, 


Rome  in  the  year  294.    It  may  be  that  Fulviua    when  tne  Falerian  and  Ufentine  tribes  were  ere- 
expected  to  be  joined  by  a  party  within  Rome 
itself,  and  the  failure  of  this  co-operation  may 
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What  became  of  the  consular  armies  in  Samnium  and  Apulia,  while  these  im- 
portant events  were  passing  in  the  neiirhborhood  of  Rome,  we  have 

i>j'  *^«  ^  T     '  •        t  1  •«  .  Fourth  eampain  of  Um 

no  means  of  discovenng.  It  is  certain  that  they  gained  no  victo-  ««•  vieiM  ct  tiM 
ries ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  sustained  some  defeats,  ^^"""^ 
and  that  their  ill  fortune  may  have  helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  Roman  govern-^ 
ment,  and  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Tusculans.  But 
when  the  seeds  of  dissension  near  home  were  destroyed,  and  Tusculum  and  the 
other  neighboring  cities  were  cordially  united  with  Rome,  the  war  in  Samnium 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  Roman  annals  represent  the  year  432  as  one 
marked  by  most  brilliant  victories ;  although  some  accounts'*  ascribed  the  merit 
of  them  to  the  consuls,  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Fulvius,  while  others  gave  it  to  a  dic- 
tator, A.  Cornelius  Arvina.  All  agreed,  however,  in  saying  that  the  Samnites 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat,  insomuch  that  the  party  in  Samnium  which  was  favor- 
able to  peace  obtained,  for  the  moment,  an  ascendency.  This  party  resolved  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  Rome  by  the  humblest  concessions :  all  prisoners'^  and 
all  plunder  taken  from  the  Romans  were  to  be  restored  ;  all  the  demands  of  the 
Romans  before  the  war  were  to  be  fully  satisfied ;  and  Brutulus  Papius,  the 
leader  of  the  war  party,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  as  the  man  who  had 
broken  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Brutulus  Papius,  it  is  said,  would 
not  be  given  up  alive ;  he  killed  himself,  and  only  his  lifeless  body  was  offered 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Romans,  thinking  that  a  party  which 
could  yield  so  much  would  not  dare  to  refuse  any  thing,  rejected  even  these 
terms,  and  would  be  contented  with  nothing  less  than  that  the  Samnites  should 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  become  their  dependent  allies."  One  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  was  not  enough  to  reduce  so  brave  a  people  to  such  a  humilia- 
tion ;  the  whole  nation  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of  war  once  more ;  and  their  choice 
of  an  imperator,  or  captain-general,  for  the  approaching  campaign  fell  on  a  man  who 
has  deserved  to  be  called  the  Samnite  Hannibal,  or  Caius  Pontius  of  Telesia.** 

The  military  history  of  the  ensuing  year  is  more  than  ordinarily  obscure,  be- 
cause the  annals  were  filled  with  nothing  but  the  stories  about  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ,^ 
disaster  of  Caudium ;  and,  as  usual,  these  stories  never  think  of  ncmmlRSj^ 
connecting  the  event  to  which  they  relate  with  the  circumstance  ""^ 
which  led  to  it,  but  plunge  into  the  midst  of  it  at  once.  The  two  new  consuls, 
it  is  said,  T.  Yeturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  at  the  head  of  two  consular  armies, 
consisting  each  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  a  considerable  force  of  auxiliaries, 
marched  from  Rome  into  Campania ;  as  if  it  was  intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
great  Samnite  cities  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese  at  Caudium,  and  Telesia, 
and  Benrventum,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Maleventum.  The  last  campaign  in 
Apulia  h.id,  probably,  recovered  the  revolted  cities  in  that  country,  and  the  Ro- 
man party  amongst  the  Apulians  was  supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retain 
their  countrymen  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  Thus  the  seat  of  war  was  re- 
moved entirely  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium ;  and  C.  Pontius,  the  Sam- 
nite general,  was  prepared  to  defend  the  passes  which  lead  from  the  plain  of 
Naples  to  Beneventum  and  the  higher  valleys  within  the  line  of  the  Apennines. 

But,  in  order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  plunge  blindly  into  these  defiles,  Pon- 
tius contrived  to  mislead  them  by  a  false  report  that  the  whole  Th#v«Dtar  tii«p«>cf 
Samnite  army  was  gone  off  into  Apulia,"  and  was  there  busily  ^'^^'»- 
engaged  in  besieging  Luceria ;  as  if  trusting  to  the  natural  strength  of  their  own 

»  livy,  VIII.  -88,  89.  ft  descendant  of  the  Pontius  who  defeated  the 
■•  Livy,  VIII.  89.     Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  Eomans  at  the  pass  of  Caudium. 
Ursin.  148.  "  Livy.  IX.  2.    At  what  period  in  this  cam- 
■'  Appian,  III.  Fragm,  4.  P«gn»  or  by  what  forces,  Luceria  was  really  won 
"  He  is  called  Pontius  Telesinus  by  the  an-  over  to  the  Samuite  alliance,  it  is  not  possible 
thor  of  the  little  work  "  de  Viris  Illustribns,"  to  sajr.    A  part  of  the  Samnite  forces  mav  have 
in  the  notice  of  Sp.  Postumius.  The  great  Sam-  been  in  Apulia  when  the  Romans  entered  Sam- 
nite leader  who  fought  so  obstinately  against  nium ;  and  C.  Pontius  may  have  won  his  vio* 
Bylla  was  also  Pontius  Telesinus,  and,  possibly,  tory  with  an  army  much  inferior  in  numbers  to 
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country  to  Trithstand  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  consuls.  The  consuls  believed 
this  story,  and,  thinking  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  danger  of  their  allies  made  it 
necessary  to  choose  the  shortest  route  into  Apulia,  while  the  absence  of  the  Sam- 
nite  army  would  enable  them  to  force  their  way  through  Samnium  without  dif- 
•  ficulty,  they  entered  the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  This  was  a  cut  or  valley  in  the 
outer  line  or  wall  of  the  Apennines,  leading  from  the  plain  of  Campania  under 
the  foot  of  Tibumus  to  Maleventum.  The  modem  road  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
vento  still  runs  through  it,  and  it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia.** 

In  this  valley  the  Roman  army  found  itself  on  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the 
Th«7ai«d«fMUd.ud  enemy,  who  showed  themselves  on  both  flanks  and  on  the  rear,  as 
tiuirntrHUbeut'ofl:  g^^^  g^  ^jjg  hcads  of  thc  columus  were  stopped  by  the  obstAcles 
with  which  the  Samnites  had  blocked  up  the  road  in  front  of  them.  Thus 
entangled  in  a  situation  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Flaminius  at  Thrasymenus,  the  Ro- 
mans were  completely  defeated."  Night,  however,  saved  them  from  total  de- 
struction ;  but  to  retreat  to  the  plains  was  impossible :  the  pass  in  their  rear,  by 
which  they  had  entered  the  valley,  was  secured  by  the  enemy ;  so  that  they  had 
no  other  resource  but  to  encamp  in  the  valley,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their 
defeat,  and  there  hopelessly  to  abide  the  issue.  The  Samnites,  ha\ing  thus  got 
them  in  their  power,  waited  quietly  till  famine  should  do  their  work  for  them. 
Occupying  the  road,  both  in  front  and  on  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  and  guarding 
every  possible  track  by  which  the  enemy  might  try  to  escape  over  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  valley,  they  easily  repulsed  some  desperate  attempts  made  by 
the  Romans  to  break  out ;  and  a  large  army,  surprised  on. its  march,  with  all  its 
communications  cut  bS,  and  hemmed  in  within  a  single  narrow  valley,  could  not 
possibly  have  the  means  of  subsistence  beyond  a  very  short  period.  Accord- 
^S^y>  the  Romans  soon  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror :  "  Put 
us  to  the  sword,*'"*  they  said,  "  sell  us  as  slaves,  or  keep  us  as  prisoners  till  we 
are  ransomed  :  only  save  our  bodies,  whether  living  or  dead,  from  all  unworthy 
insults.*'  They  might  have  remembered  how  their  own  countrymen  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead  their  captive  enemies  in  triumph,  and  to  execute  them  in  cold  blood 
in  the  common  prison ;  nay,  how  they  had  lately  demanded  even  the  lifeless  body 
of  a  noble  Samnite,  Brutulus  Papius,  to  be  given  up  to  them,  and  had  deprived 
it  of  the  rites  of  burial.  But  now  they  could  understand  that  it  became  a  noble 
nature  to  show  mercy,  and  that  an  unfortunate  enemy  deserved  to  be  treated 
with  pom  passion. 

that  of  the  Romans.    Bat  the  history  of  this  name  of  a  plain.    It  is  said  that  the  valley  of 

campaign  cannot  be  completely  restored.  Arpaia  is  too  open  to  suit  snch  a  description. 

**  TThe  situation  of  the  pass  of  Caudium  has  Both  Niebuhr  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  call  it, 

been  a  matter  of  dispute.    Mr.  Gandy,  in  a  me-  however,  a  narrow  valley,  and  the  Romans,  as 

moir  published  by  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  in  his  they  have  disguised  every  other  part  of  the 

tour  tnrough  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  story,  were  likely  also  to  exaggerate  the  natural 

p.  12-20,  {Maces  it  in  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  lit-  difficulties  of  the  ffround,  in  order  to  lessen  ^e 

tie  stream  of  the  Iddero,  above  oant'  Agata  shame  of  their  defeat. 

de*  Goti.  But  Niebuhr  adheres  to  the  common  "  Livy,  as  is  well  known,  makes  the  Komans 
opinion  that  it  was  the  valley  between  Arienzo  surrender  without  a  blow,  overcome  by  the  insn- 
and  An>aia,  through  which  the  present  road  perable  difficulties  ofthe  ground  where  thoy  had 
from  Naples  to  Benevento  runs.  A  village  in  oeen  entrapped.  ButAppian,whenheenumer- 
the  midst  of  this  defile  is  still  called  Forchia,  ates  the  oflaccrs  who  signed  the  capitulation  after- 
and  Niebuhr  says  that  the  defile  itself  was,  even  wards,  names  only  twelve  military  tribunes,  and 
in  the  middle  ages,  distinguished  by  the  name  says  tiiat  those  who  signed  were  all  who  were 
of  la  Furcula  Caudina.  Tne  dispute  has  been  surviving ;  a^mnavrts  S^oi  furd  rovg  dtt^da^/tivot 
only  occasioned  by  the  supposition  that  Livy's  ^PX^- — Ul.  Iragm.  4,§  6.  Now  two  eonaulnr 
description  of  the  scene  was  topogra{>hically  armies  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  had  twenty- 
correct,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  four  military  tribunes ;  so  that  half  of  the  full 
with  the  actual  character  of  the  valley  of  Arpaia.  number  must  have  been  either  killed  or  disa- 
But  livy's  descriptions,  unless  we  can  be  sure  bled  by  their  wounds.  And  Cicero,  in  two 
that  they  are  taken  from  some  writer  who  was  places,  auoted  by  Niebuhr  (De  Officiis,  III.  80, 
careful  about  such  matters,  deserve  no  credit ;  and  De  denectute,  12),  expres^l^  says  that  there 
and  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  pass  of  was  a  battle  of  Caudium,  m  which  the  Bonoana 
Caudium  is  but  a  representation  of  almost  all  were  defeated. 

mountain  valleys,  which  contract  at  intervals  **  Appian,  III.  Fragm.  4.  %  2.    Compare  Dio* 

into  mere  gorges,  and  expand  between  these  .nysius,  AVl.  4.  Fragm.  MaL 
foiges  into  something  almost  deserving  the 
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They  spoke  to  one  who  could  feel  this  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  not  merely 
when  fortune  had  turned  against  him.  The  father  of  C.  Pontius  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
had  been  no  stranger  to  the  philosophy  of  Greece ;  his  intercourse  gr^;**'^™*  ^  ^* 
with  the  Taren tines  had  made  him  acquainted,  it  was  smd,  with 
Archytas :"  nay,  he  had  even  taken  part  in  a  philosophical  conversation,  respect- 
ing pleasure,  so  went  the  story,  not  with  Archytas  only,  but  with  Plato.  These 
particulars  may  not  be  historical :  but  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  likely 
to  have  an  influence  on  the  most  eminent  Samnites ;  and  C.  Pontius  was  proba- 
bly far  more  advanced  in  cultivation  of  mind  than  any  Roman  general  of  that 
age.  He  resolved  to  use  his  victory  generously,  and  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the 
occasion  of  an  equal,  and  therefore  of  a  lasting  peace.**  "  Restore  to  us,"  he 
said  to  the  consuls,  "  the  towns  and  the  territory  which  you  have  taken  from  us ; 
and  call  home  your  colonists  whom  you  have  unjustly  settled  upon  our  soil ;  and 
conclude  with  us  a  treaty  which  shall  acknowledge  each  nation  to  be  alike  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  If  ye  will  swear  to  do  this,  I  will  spare  your  lives,  and 
let  you  go  without  ransom ;  each  man-  of  ypu  giving  up  his  arms  merely,  and 
keeping  his  clothes  untouched ;  and  you  shall  pass  in  sight  of  our  army  as  pris- 
oners whom  we  had  in  our  power,  and  whom  we  set  free  of  our  own  will,  when 
we  might  have  killed  them,  or  sold  them,  or  held  them  to  ransom." 

When  Pontius  had  announced  these  terms,  he  called  for  the  Roman  fecialis, 
whose  office  it  was  to  conclude  all  treaties  and  to  take  the  oaths 
in  behalf  o^  the  Roman  people.**  But  there  was  no  fecialis  with 
the  army ;  for  the  Romans  had  resolved  to  make  no  peace  with  the  Samnites, 
and  to  receive  no  proposals  from  them  but  their  absolute  submission.  So  the 
consuls  and  all  the  surviving  officers  took  the  oaths ;  and  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  were  to  be  delivered  as  hostages  to  the  Samnites  to  insure  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  by  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Spartans  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  all  aid  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria,  the  Athenian  commanders  a&^reed  to  a  truce,^  in  order  to 

o  '  But  *t.^  Rmaii  tuf  iii 

allow  time  to  the  Spartan  government  to  send  an  embassy  to  maDtwMiMtuCiyu 
Athens,  and  to  purchase,  if  they  could,  the  deliverance  of  their  '**'^  *^ 
soldiers  by  oonsenting  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace.  Why  Pontius  did  not  act 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  insist  upon  treating,  not  with  the  generals  of  the  block- 
aded army,  but  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  whose  consent  was  obvi- 
ously essential  to  the  validity  of  any  treaty  of  peace,  the  suspicious  and  imper- 
fect accounts  of  the  Roman  writers  will  not  enable  us  to  explain.  Did  he  know 
so  little  of  the  Romans  as  to  expect  that  they  would  ratify  the  treaty  because  its 
terms  were  so  moderate,  and  because  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  their  citizens  ?  But,  according  to  Roman  notions,  no  peace  was  en- 
durable unless  they  themselves  dictated  its  conditions ;  and  the  mercy  of  an  ene- 
my was  a  deadly  insult,  because  it  reminded  them  that  they  had  been  van- 
2uished.  Or  did  he  trust  to  the  force  of  natural  affection ;  that  the  six  hun- 
red  knights  whom  he  had  demanded  as  hostages,  and  who  were  probably  the  sons 

"  Oioero,deSenectnte,  XII.  §41.  Cicero  makes  life  of  Archytas,  speaks  of  a  discnssion  on 

Oato  relate  tliis  story  on  the  aathorityofXearchuB  bodily  pleasures  octween  him  and  Polyarchas, 

of  Tarentum,  whom  he  had  himself  person-  and  ne  seems  to  give  a  reality  to  the  conversa- 

ally  known,  and  who  had  repeated  it  to  him  on  tion,  by  stating  that  Polyarchus  came  to  Taren- 


the  authority  of  some  old  men,  as  a  Tarentine  turn  on  an  embassy^  which  had  been  sent  thither 
tradition.  Cato  is  made  to  add,  that  according  by  the  younger  Dionvnius.  (Athcnaeas.  XII. 
to  his  own  calculation,  Plato^s  visit  to  Taren-  64.)  At  any  rate,  as  Niebuhr  himself  allows, 
turn  had  taken  place  in  the  consulship  of  L.  the  yery  introduction  of  the  name  of  C.  Pont  us 
Camillus  and  App.  Gaudius;  tliat  is,  in  the  into  a  philosophical  dialogue  with  ArchytAS 
year  of  Bome  406,  according  to  the  common  and  Plato  would  show  that  the  eminent  Sam- 
reckoning.     -Niebuhr   thinks   that  Nearohus^  nites  had  acquired,  through  their  intercourse 

-«..._   ^-»T_.  — .-. «.u>«.   'KT^^-^'U^^   u-j    i.:.^_^i«  _^i.u  m^ *_* *    * *  s i i_*. 


fitory  only  means  that  Nearchus  had  himself  with  Tarentum,  an  mterest  in  and  an  acquaint- 

.  written  a  dialogue  xtfl  ^Sowfls,  in  which  Archy-  ance  with  the  Greek  philosophy, 

tas,  Pontius,  and  Plato  were  made  the  speakers.  "  Appian,  Samnitlc  Frogm.  IV.  J  f     "^  * — 

(Vol.  III.  note  878.)  But  Aristoxenus,  a  scholar  IX.  4. 

of  Aristotle,  and  therefore  removed  ft-om  the  ■•  Appian,  Samnit.  Fragm.  IV.  %  5. 

time  of  Arcoytas  only  by  one  generation,  in  his  ^  Thucymdea,  IV,  15, 16. 
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or  near  relations  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  senate,  vould  be  so  fa( 
regarded  bj  their  fathers,  as  to  tempt  them  for  their'  sakes  to  impair  the  majesty 
of  Rome  ?  But  those  fathers  were  the  eountrjmen  and  contemporaries  of  T. 
Manlius,  who  had  ordered  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  even  when  victorious, 
rather  than  allow  of  any  example  which  might  be  injurious  to  military  discipline ; 
how,  then,  could  the  lives  of  sons  who  h^  degraded  themselves  by.  becoming 
prisonei-8  to  the  Samnites  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  national  humiliation  ?  Or 
was  Pontius  really  guilty  of  no  such  imprudence;  and  was  it  his  only  fault  that 
he  relied  on  the  solemn  faith  of  a  people  whose  cai*e  was  not  to  observe  their 
treaties  honestly,  but  to  devise  some  pretext  by  which,  whilst  they  broke  the 
spirit,  they  might  still  save  the  letter  ?  It  is  expressly  mentioned^*  that  not  only 
the  officers  of  the  army,  but  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  treaty ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  it  as  tribunes,  and  that 
they  were  not  merely  elected  tribunes  after  the  surrender,  having  been  at  the 
time  no  more  than  tribunes  of  the  soldiers.  But  if  two  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
as  such,  signed  the  treaty,  how  cagie  they  to  do  so,  or  how  was  it  that  during 
the  term  of  their  sacred  office  they  were  abroad  with  the  army,  and  not  within 
the  walls  of  Rome  ?  Were  they  sent  to  the  camp  for  the  very  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  Samnite  general,  by  accepting  the  treaty,  and  assuring  him  that  it 
would  be  ratified ;  and  did  he,  knowing  their  sacred  character,  and  that  they 
were  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  Roman  commons,  rely  too  confidently 
on  their  word,  without  requiring  that  formal  authority  for  it,  which  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  casuistry  of  the  Romans,  could  make  the  nation  responsible  ? 

When  the  consuls,  quaestors,  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  two  tribunes  of 
Th.  omau  riT.  a  ^^^  commous,  had  taken  the  oaths,  the  first  fulfilment  of  the 
tb«ir  JUmJ^HmSi  treaty  immediately  followed.  The  Romans  gave  up  their  arms, 
ootajubr  y.  •.  ^^^  marchcd  out  of  their  camp  wearing  or  carrying  with  them 
nothing  but  one  single  article  of  clothing,^  the  campestre  or  kilt,  reaching  from 
the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  now  that 
the  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  their  coats  of  mail.  Even  the  consuls 
were  obliged  to  appear  in  this  humble  plight,  for  their  war  cloaks,  paludamenta, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  their  lictors  ordered  to  leave  them  the  instant  they 
came  out  of  the  camp.  The  six  hundred  knights  were  then  delivered  up  to  the 
Samnites,  and  the  rest  of  ^he  Roman  army,  stripped  of  their  arms  and  baggage, 
passed  in  order  through  an  opening  purposely  made  for  them  in  the  Samnite 
lines  of  blockade.^  Two  spears  were  set  upright  in  this  opening,  and  a  third  was 
fastened  across  them  at  the  top ;  and  through  this  gateway  the  vanquished  army 
marched  out,  as  a  token  that  they  had  been  conquered  in  war,  and  owed  their 
lives  to  the  enemy's  mercy.  It  was  no  peculiar  insult  devised  for  this  occasion, 
but  a  common  usage,  so  far  as  appears,  in  all  similar  cases  ;**  like  the  modem  cere- 

^  Cioero,  de  Offioiis,  III.  80,  S  109.    Cicero^s  observed  that  this  condition  of  allowing  each 

words  arc,  ^*  Eodemqne  tempore,  Ti.  Nnmicins.  soldier  to  march  oat  with  a  single  article  ol 

Q.  Mselios,  qni  tarn  tribuni  plebis  erant,  qaoa  clothing  was  granted  by  the  Atoenian  com* 

eorum  auctoritate  pax  erat  facta,  dcditi  sunt,  ut  manders  to  the  Potidieans,  when  Potidiea  was 

pax  Samnitiam  repudiaretur.^'  The  expresaion,  taken  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 

^<  quod  eorum  auctoritate  pax  erat  facta,^^  shows,  war ;  and  that  the  Athenian  government  com- 

I  think,  that  ihe^r  were  tribunes  of  the  com-  plained  of  the  treaty  as  too  favorable  to  the  van- 

mons  when  they  signed  the  treaty,  and  that  the  quished. — See  Thucydides,  II.  70. 

**  auctoritaa''  hero  spoken  of  was  the  sanction  **  *0  fth  UhTios  wa^X^eas  n  rod  itaruxtc- 

oftheir  sacred  office.    Livy  also  mentions  the  itarot.     Appian.  Frag.  IV.  $6.     Atardxt^fia^ 

fact,  that  two  men  who  were  tribunes  of  the  **  a  cross  or  dividing  wall,"  because  the  Samnite 

commons  in  that  year  were  amongst  those  who  blockade  would  be  effected  merely  by  carrying 

signed  the  treaty,  IX.  8.  two  lines  across  the  valley,  one  above  the  Bo- 

^  'EM«rov  (ii6v  9VV  l^ari^. — Appian.  Samnit.  man  camp  and  the  other  below  it.    The  nature 

Fr.  IV.  $  6,  "cnm  singulis  vestimentis   in<  of  the  ground  rendered  a  circumvallation,  or 

ermes."    Livy,  IX.  5.    In  this  state  Ijvy  calls  ircpirc/x(<r/i<i,  unnecessarv. 

them  **  seminudi."  IX.  6,  because  all  the  upper  ^  This  is  shown  by  the  stoiy  of  Cindnnatus, 

part  of  their  bodies  was  naked :  Dion  Cassms  which  represents  tlie  i£<}uians  as  made  to  p«8s 

less  correctly  calls  them  yv/ii'otic — *Ek(Uvov  a^rovt  under  the  yoke  by  Cincmnatus  under  similar 

tiiT^aM  ^vy6¥  yvfivo^i  ttvtxettp  aiwsfi  iXcnOivrtt  circumstances.    And  Dionysius  expressly  calls 

k^dShim,     Frag.  Mai.  XXXVII.    it  may  be  it  a  Koman  custom  to  make  an  enemy  who  had 
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mony  of  piling  arms  when  a  g^rison  or  army  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners 
of  war.  So  far,  indeed,  was  rontius  from  behaving  with  any  unusual  insolence, 
that  he  ordered  caniages  to  be  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Roman 
army ;  and  furnished"  them  with  provisions  sufficient  to  support  them  till  they 
should  reach  Rome. 

In  far  different  plight,  and  with  far  other  feelings  than  they  had  entered  the 
pass  of  Caudium,  did  the  Roman  army  issue  out  from  it  again  ,^  „t„^v>c» 
upon  the  plain  of  Campania.  Defeated  and  disarmed,  they  knew  «nd^  nu^  »SS 
not  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their  Campanian 
allies ;  it  was  possible  that  Capua  might  shut  her  gates  against  them,  and  go 
over  to  the  victorious  enemy,  but  the  Campanians  behaved  faithfully  and  gen* 
erously  ;^  they  sent  supplies  of  arms,  of  clothing,  and  of  provisions  to  meet  the 
Romans  even  before  they  arrived  at  Capua ;  they  sent  new  cloaks,  and  the  lictors 
and  fasces  of  their  own  magistrates,  to  enable  the  consuls' to  resume  their  fitting 
state ;  and  when  the  army  approached  their  city  the  conate  and  people  went  out 
to  meet  them,  and  welcomed  them  both  individually  and  publicly  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  No  attentions,  however,  could  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the 
Romans  :  they  could  not  bear  to  raise  th^  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor  to  speak 
to  any  one ;  full  of  shame,  they  continued  their  march  to  Rome :  when  they  came 
near  to  it,  all  those  soldiers  who  had  a  home  in  the  country^^  dispersed  and  es- 
caped to  their  several  houses,  singly  and  silently ;  whilst  those  who  lived  in 
Rome  lingered  without  the  walls  till  the  sun  was  set,  and  stole  to  their  homes 
under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  consuls  were  obliged  to  enter  the  city  pub- 
licly and  in  the  light  of  day,  but  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  no  longer 
worthy  to  be  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  they  shut  themselves  up  at 
home  in  privacy. 

Nor  was  the  blow  less  deeply  felt  by  the  senate  and  by  the  whole  people. 
The  actual  loss  in  the  battle,  and  the  captivity  of  six  hundred  of  oh^  anajhrndji^wi 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  were  enough  of  themselves  to  ?»•.  ***" 

throw  the  nation  into  mourning ;  how  much  more  grievous  were  they  when  ac- 
eompanied  by  such  utter  defeat  and  humiliation  !*  All  business  was  suspended ; 
all  orders  put  on  mourning  ;  the  knights  and  senators  laid  aside  their  gold  rings, 
and  took  off  the  well-known  red  border  of  their  dress  which  marked  their  rank  t 
in  every  house  there  was  weeping  and  wailing  for  those  who  had  returned  home 
dishonored,  no  less  than  for  those  who  were  dead  or  captive :  and  all  ceremonies  of 
rejoicing,  all  festivals,  and  all  private  marriages,  were  suspended,  till  they  could 
be  celebrated  in  a  year  of  better  omen.  A  dictator^  was  named  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  new  consuls ;  but  the  augurs  declared  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  null  and  void ;  another  dictator  was  then  chosen,  but  the  same  objec- 
tion was  repeated ;  till  at  last,  as  if  the  ffods  abhorred  every  magbtrate  of  this 
fatal  yea),  the  elections  were  held  by  an  interrex.  This  interrex  was  M.  Valerius 
Corvinus,  and  the  consuls  chosen*^  were  two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the 
commonwealth,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws,  and  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  who  had  so  sternly  upheld  military  discipline  in  his  late  dicta- 
torship. . 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Samnites  would  have  allowed  their  victory  to  re- 
mam  long  unimproved,  without  assuring  themselves  whether  it  i^toi»r«* 

was  the  intention  of  the  Roman  government  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  th«  Jl^wdto  ijjj 
nd.  But  the  chronology  and  history  of  these  events  are  alike  so  JJ^^^J.^^if'^^'*" 
meager,  or  so  wilfully  fdbified,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascer- 

Burrendered  pass  under  the  yoke,  III.  22,  p.       *'  Appian,  Frogm.  IV.  S  7.    Livy,  IX.  7. 

.-^  ,>  .  ,        .«.  *■  Appian  and  Livy,  ubi  supra. 

^  Zonaras  says,  that  the  consuls  were  obliged 

to  resign  their  office  immediately;  wafavrlMM 

iravaavy  VII.  26. 


Burrendered  pass  under  the  yoke,  111.  22,  p. 
469,  Keiske.  The  same  thing  is  implied  in  the 
dennition  of  the  terms  ** jugum,*'  and  "  sub 
joffum  mitti,'*  in  Festns. 

•  Appian,  Fragm.  IV.  f 

•  Ur-  '^    -     ^'  -  ^ 

xxxv; 


LiT|r»  I^*  0'    I>ion  Cassiua,  Fragm.  Mai,       *"  Livy,  IX.  7 
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tmn  either  the  dates  or  the  real  character  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  As 
soon  as  the  new  consuls  came  into  office,  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty"  was  brought  before  the  senate.  Sp.  Postumius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  last  year,  being  called  upon  to  deliver  his  opinion,  declared  at  once  that  tht% 
treaty  ought  not  to  be  accepted,  but  that  himself  and  his  late  colleague,  T. 
Yeturius,  with  every  officer  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Samnites,  should  be 
given  up  to  them,  as  having  promised  what  they  were  unable  to  perform.  The 
senate  embraced  his  proposal ;  and  to  many  of  the  senators  it  involved  a  personal 
saciifice  scarcely  less  than  that  which  he  was  making  himself,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  exposing  their  sons,  who  were  amongst  the  six  hundred  hostages,  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Romans  were  as  regardless  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual feehngs  as  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  good  faith,  when  either  was  set  in 
the  balance  against  national  pride  and  ambition.  The  consuls  and  all  the  other 
officers  who  had  sworn  with  them  to  the  Samnites,  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  feciales,  and  were  by  them  conducted  into  Samnium.  They  were  then 
half  stripped,  as  when  they  passed  under  the  yoke,  their  hands  were  bound  be- 
hind their  backs,  and  the  feciales  solemnly  delivered  them  over  to  the  Samnites 
as  men  whose  persons  were  justly  forfeited  to  them  in  atonement  for  their 
breach  of  faith.  No  sooner  was  this  surrender  completed,  than  Sp.  Postumins 
struck  the  Roman  fecialis^'  violently  with  his  knee,  his  hands  and  feet  being  fet- 
tered ;  and  cried  out,  "  I  now  belong  to  the  Samnites,  and  I  have  done  violence 
to  the  sacred  person  of  a  Roman  fecialis  and  ambassador.  Ye  will  rightfully 
wage  war  with  us,  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
this  trickery,  at  once  so  base  and  so  foolish,  should  be  ascribed  to  mere  hypocrisy 
or  to  fanaticism ;  for  the  fanatic  is  as  prone  to  falsehood  as  to  cruelty,  and  justi- 
fies to  himself  the  one  no  less  than  the  other,  by  holding  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means. 

Yet  it  is  a  fanaticism,  less  wicked,  indeed,  but  even  more  extraordinary,  when  a 
Pofitiufl  rdtam  to  M.  ™an  like  Livy  can  describe  such  a  scene,  and  can  represent,  as  he 
MpttiMm.  Yias  done,  the  conduct  of  Pontius  in  such  strong  contrast  with  that 

of  the  Romans,  without  appearing  to  feel  any  admiration  of  the  one  or  any  shame 
for  the  other.  Pontius  refused  tne  oflfered  victims :  "  They  were  not  the  guilty 
persons,'*"  he  said,  "nor  would  he,  by  transferring  the  punishment  to  them, 
acquit  their  country.  The  Roman  government  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of 
the  treaty  of  Caudium,  but  refused  to  fulfil  its  conditions.  Either  the  legions 
should  be  replaced  in  their  desperate  position,  from  which  nothing  but  that  treaty 
could  have  delivered  them,  or  the  stipulated  price  of  their  deliverance  should  be 

**  Livy,  IX.  8.  slaves  had  pluDdercd  the  Roman  territory,  the 

"  Livy,    IX.  10.     Niebuhr   supposes   that  Romans  would  have  called  upon  the  Samnites 

there  must  have  existed  between  Kome  and  to  give  them  satisfaction  for  the  wron^ ;  and  in 

Bamnium  at  tliis  period  a  relation  of  isopollty ;  this  sense  a  Samnito  slave  had  now  insulted  a 

that  is,  that  Mr «  citizens  of  either  country,  on  Roman  fecialis,  and  Rome  had  thus  received  a 

losing  or  relinquishing  their  own  fVanchise,  wron^,  for  which  she  mieht  either  demand  sat- 

miffht  take  up  at  pleasure  that  of  the  other;  isfaction,  or  seek  it  herself  by  arms.    The  latter 

ana  that  in  this  sense  Sp.  Postumius,  when  course  might  lawfullv  be  taken,  unless  there 

given  up  by  the  Rocnns,  and  so  having  ceased  was  a  special  treaty  by  which  the  contracting 

to  be  a  Koman  citizen,  vumediately  took  up  his  parties  nad  bound  themselves  to  atppcal  to  ne- 

firanchise  as  a  citizen  of  Samnium.    But  this  gotiation  in  case  of  any  dispute  between  them, 

supposition  appears  to  me  unnecessary  and  im-  before  they  had  recourse  to  arms.  And  aocord- 

probable.    Sp.  rostumius  could  have  no  choice  ingly  we  nnd  such  a  clause  in  the  truce  oon* 


of  becoming  a  citizen  of  Samnium,  for  he  was  duded  between  Athens  and  Lacedeemon,  in  tj^o 

given  up  by  the  Samnites,  deditus,  and  there-  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thucyd. 

fore  haa  no  rights  whatever  in  relation  to  them,  IV.  118,  where  the  parties  mutually  ernge  ri 

but  became  their  absolute  proper^.    See  the  ainplXoya  iUti  iiaXiuv  £vcv  wo)(ifiov.     But  the 

language  held  with  respect  to  tne  Campanians  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  chosen 

when  they  surrendered  themselves  to  Rome,  to  follow  a  different  course,  and  to  seek  redress 

according  to  the  Roman  story,  to  obtain  proteo-  for  their  alleged  grievances  by  a  direct  i^PP^ 

tion  against  the  Samnites.    Livy,  VII.  81.    The  to  arms,  wiUiout  any  negotiation.—See  xhu- 

meaning  of  Postumius'  action  and  words  was  cyd.  I.  86. 

this !  that  he  now  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  •*  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Mai,  XXXVII.  livy, 

and  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  actions,  IX.  11. 
«i  for  those  of  their  slaves.    If  the  Samnite 
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paid.  Tlie  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with  the  trickery  of  a  childish  supersti* 
lion,  which  endeayored  to  abuse  their  holy  names  for  the  support  of  perfidy  and 
injustice."  So  Sp.  Postumius  and  his  companions  were  given  back  to  the  Roman 
feciales,  and  returned  imhurt  to  their  own  army. 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annalists  have  given  of  the  famous  de- 
feat and  treaty  of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  It  differs  in  many  respects,  ^^n^g^nttd  itoriM  oi 
probably,  from  the  truth ;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trustworthy  when  i*'*i*riiiic«w«r. 
compared  with  the  stories  of  the  transactions  which  followed.  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
was  one  of  the  favorite  heroes  of  Roman  tradition ;  his  remarkable  swiftness  of 
foot,  his  gigantic  strength,  his  enormous  capacities  for  food,  and  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  his  discipline,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  occasional  touches  of  rough  hu* 
mor,^  all  contributed  to  make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion  has  been  admired  amongst  us ;  and  his  countrymen 
boasted  that  he  would  have  been  a  worthy  champion  to  have  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander  had  ever  invaded  Italy.  This  favorite  leader 
was  consul  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium ; 
so  great  a  warrior  must  have  signally  avenged  that  disgrace ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  was  made  to  realize  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  national  vanity ;  he  re- 
took Luceria,"  the  fatal  town  which  had  tempted  the  consuls  of  the  last  year  to 
rush  blindly  into  the  defile  of  Caudium ;  and  in  it  he  recovered  all  the  arms  and 
all  the  standards  which  had  bben  taken  from  the  Romans,  and,  above  all,. he 
there  found  the  six  himdred  Roman  knights  who  had  been  given  up  as  hostages, 
and  delivered  them  all  safe  and  sound.  Thus  every  stain  of  the  late  disaster  was 
wiped  away ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Samnites  must  also  be  humbled :  seven  thou- 
sand Samnite  soldiers  were  taken  into  Luceria,  and  were  sent  away  unhurt  after 
having  been  made  to  pass  half  naked  imder  the  yoke,  and  C.  Pontius  himself,  by 
the  especial  favor  of  the  gods,  was  their  commander,  so  that  the  ignominy  which 
be  had  inflicted  on  the  IU>mans  was  now  worthily  returned  upon  his  own  head. 
No  wonder,  after  such  a  marvellous  victory,  L.  Papirius  should  have  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  ;  and  never,  since  M.  Camillus  had  triumphed  over  the  Gauls, 
had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so  glorious  a  spectacle.  The  two  triumphs, 
indeed,  may  well  be  compared  with  one  another ;  both  are  equally  glorious,  and 
both  also  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  inventions  of  national  vanity. . 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this  year  are,  unluckily,  only  partially  legible  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  contain  the  names  of  three  dictators,  of  But  tb*  Romua  w«n 
only  one  of  whom  there  is  the  slightest  notice  in  Livy,  and  that  they  "*"'  y*rymico»mtaL 
place  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirius  not  in  this  year,  but  in  the  following,  when,  ac- 
cording to  them,  he  was  for  the  third  time  elected  consul.  One  of  the  three  die* 
tators  was  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus ;  and  as  the  Cornelian  house  was  very  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  there  were  not  wanting  writers  who  claimed  for  him  the  glory 
of  all  the  supposed  victories'*  of  this  year,  which  others  had  given  to  L.  Papir- 
ius. Victories  as  unreal  as  the  pretended  conquest  of  Luceria  might  well  be 
ascribed  to  differen'.  persons ;  that  town  had  only  been  just  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, and  it  is  impobsible  to  believe  that  they  would  have  kept  their  most  pre- 
cious trophies  and  the  whole  number  of  their  hostages  in  a  foreign  and  conquered 
city,  rather  than  in  the  cities  of  Samnium  itself.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Luceria  was  recovered  at  all  before  the  year  440,  at  which  time  Livy 
places  what,  according  to  him,  was  its.  second  recapture,  as  it  had  just  before  re- 
volted to  the  enemy.  The  real  events  of  this  year  cannot  be  ascertained;. .but 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  Romans  were,  in  truth,  successful;  that  they 
did  much  to  remove  the  feeling  of  discouragement  from  the  minds  of  their  own 

**  Seo  the  character  eiven  him  by  liyy,  IX.  are  to  be  found  in  Dion  CasBins,  Fnunn.  Mai, 

16,  and  the  anecdotes  related  there,  and  by  jDion  XXXVIII. ,  in   DionysiuB,   Fragm.   Yatioana, 

Caaaiufl,  Fr.  Mai,  XXXIX.  XXXVL,  and  in  Floma,  1. 16. 

••  Papiriaa'  campiuffn  ia  given  at  length  by  ••  Livy,  IX.  16. 
Livy,  LX.  18-15.     Tncoa  of  the  same  story 
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soldiers,  and  to  lower  the  confidence  of  the  Samnites.  It  appears  that  the  victory 
of  the  pass  of  Caudiuzn  had  not  been  a  solitary  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  for 
they  had  also  taken  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  driven  the  Roman  colonists  out  of 
Fregellas,"  the  occupation  of  which  place  had  been  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  war.  The  people  of  Satricum"  also,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  are  said  to 
have  revolted  to  the  Samnites ;  a  fact  which  is  thus  barely  noticed,  with  the  re- 
markable addition,  that  the  Satricans  took  an  active  part  in  the  recovery  of  Fre- 
gellsB.  Thus  the  consuls,  Publilius  and  Papirius,  had  an  arduous  task  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  they  well  justified  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  se- 
lected them  above  all  other  citizens  to  retrieve  the  honor  and  the  fortune  of 
Home. 

Fregellse,  on  the  upper  Luis,  and  Satricum,  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  the  one 
„u  b  on  the  upper  road,  the  Via  Latina,  from  Rome  to  Capua,  the  other 
nearly  on  the  lower  road,  by  Anxur  and  Fundi,  were  now  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  war  might,  at  any  moment,  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Hemicans,  or  of  a  greater  number  of  the  Latin  or  old  Volscian  cities,  be 
brought  under  the  very  walls  of  Rome.  Yet  the  Romans  resolved  at  once  to  fix 
the  seat  of  war  in  Apulia,  in  the  same  spirit  of  courage  and  wisdom  which  made 
them  send  troops  to  Spain,  even  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  Lu- 
ceria had  fallen,  and  unless  the  Romans  could  efifectually  support  their  party  in 
Apulia,  that  whole  country  would  soon  be  lost  to  them  and  strengUien  the  power 
of  their  enemy.  Accordingly,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  marched**  into  Apulia  by  the 
longer  but  uninterrupted  route  through  the  country  of  the  Vestinians  and  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  while  Q.  Publilius  was  to  force  his  way  through  Sam- 
nium,  and  so  effect  a  junction  with  his  colleague.  If  the  main  force  of  the  Sam- 
nites was  employed  in  Apulia,  it  is  possible  that  a  Roman  consular  army,  con- 
sisting of  two  Roman  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  allied  troops,  might  have 
found  no  army  in  Samnium  strong  enough  to  obstruct  its  march  ;  and  it  would 
of  itself  avoid  engaging  in  the  siege  of  any  of  the  Samnite  cities.  But  the  account 
of  Publilius'  exploit  is  so  extravagant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  vague,*^  that  we 
cannot  tell  by  what  line  he  reached  Apulia :  it  is  only  certain  that  both  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  other  side  of  Italy  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  that, 
whether  they  retook  Luceria  or  not,  the  progress  of  revolt  in  Apulia  was  effect- 
ually checked. 

Meanwhile  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  could  not  be  left  defenceless  ;  and  the 
saMCMt  dicta*  hi  <^*ctators  of  this  year  were,  probably,  appointed  to  provide  for  the 
^n^fot^'^irtZ  safety  of  the  capital,  and  to  prevent  the  example  of  Satricum  from 
*^     *  *  '^'  spreading  amongst  the  other  cities  of  Latium.     But  traces  of  the 

old  patrician  party  spirit  may  here  be  agam  observed,  as  in  the  dictatorship  of 
M.  Marcellus  six  years  before.     Q.  Publilius  had  named  C.  Msenius*^  as  dictator, 

"  Livy,  IX.  12.  eign  country,  which  was  at  that  very  time  the 

**  Livy,  IX.  12, 16.  seat  of  active  warfare :  to  aay  nothing  of  the  ab- 

*  Livy,  IX.  14.    "  Locis  maritimifi  pervcne-  surdity  of  an  army  accomplishing  a  march  of 

rat  Arpos.^'  such  a  distance  in  a  disorderly^  and  scattered 

**  The  account  is  vague,  for  it  names  no  scene  flight.    **  Apuliam  dissipati  petti^re.*' 

of  action  more  definite  than  Samnium.    **Pub-  *^  Only  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are 

IMins  in  Samnio  substitit  adversus  Caudinas  le-  here  legible^  so  that  the  names  of  the  three  dio- 

giones."    Livy,  IX.  12.    *<  Adversus  Caudinas  tators  of  this  year,  and  of  their  masters  of  the 

legioncs^'  is  also  a  vague  expression,  for  it  may  horse,  are  mutilated,  and  stand  thus : 

signify  either  the  troops  that  had  lately  been  C.  Ma  .  «  . 

engaged  at  Caudium  under  C.  Pontius,  or  the  M.  Fos  .  .  . 

forces  of  the  city  of  Caudium,  or  of  the  whole  L.  Corn  .  .  . 

tribe  or  district  of  the  Caudinians^  one  of  the  L.  Pafiriu  .  . 

^at  divisions  of  the  Samnite  nation.    And  it  T.  Maitli  ... 

IS  extravagant,  because  it  represents  the  Sam-  L.  Papisiu  .  .  . 

nites  as  flying  ft-om  the  field  of  battle  in  Sam-  That  the  first  dictator  and  master  of  the  hone 

nium  directly  into  Apulia,  when  they  were  in  were  C.  Mssnius,  spelt  Mainius  in  the  Fasti, 

Buoh  a  state  of  total  rout  that  they  dia  not-  ven-  and  H.  Foslius,  admits  of  no  douf>t,  as  the  Fasti, 

ture  to  defend  their  own  camp.    Had  this  been  in  noticing  the  dictatorship  of  C.  Maenicis  six 

the  case,  they  would  rather  have  fled  for  she!-  years  hiter,  call  him  then  dictator  for  the  second 

(er  to  their  own  cities,  than  have  gone  to  a  for-  time.   [II.  Dior.]  The  second  dictator  ia  dearly 
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a  man  of  a  plebeian  family  like  himself,  and  who,  together  with  himself,  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  more  violent  attack  from  the  patricians  in  his  second  dictator- 
ship six  years  afterwards.  The  augurs,  no  doubt,  declared  his  appointment  to 
have  been  invalid,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Marcellus ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  resigned,  and  a  patrician  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  P.  Cornelius  I^n- 
tulus.  Thus  far  the  accounts  are  intelligible ;  but  why  Lentulus  also  should 
have  resigned,  and  the  consuls  have  been  required  to  make  a  third  choice,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover.  This  third  dictator  was  T.  Manlius,  apparently  the  same 
Manlius  who  eighteen  years  before  had  gained  the  grreat  victory  over  the  Latins 
by  Mount  Vesuvius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  him  were  held  the  comitia  for 
the  following  year,  at  which  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was  again  elected  consul,  togeth- 
er with  Q.  Aulius  Cerpetanus.  It  may  be  that  the  patrician  party  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  re-election  of  Papirius ;  and  that  P.  Lentulus  had  been  opposed  to 
it.  Manlius,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  resembled  Papirius  in  the  sterner  points 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  likely  to  agree  with  those  who  thought  his  re-elec- 
tion desirable. 

Papirius,  in  his  military  conduct,  justified  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
He  recovered  Satricum,**  while  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war  ^^^  of ..tricom. 
with  continued  success  in  Apulia.  The  authors  of  the  revolt  of 
Satricum  were  executed  ;  the  people  were  disarmed,  and  the  town  secured  by  a 
strong  garrison.  Thus  again  the  sparks  of  a  Latin  insurrection,  the  greatest  of 
all  dangers,  were  put  out  before  they  could  burst  into  a  flame. 

In  the  next  year  the  Samnites**  are  said  to  have  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Romans  for  two  years ;  but  it  may  be  that  this  truce  only  re-  ^^ 
strained  the  two  parties  from  directly  invading  each  other's  terri-  *  wojt^. 
tones,  while  it  left  them  at  liberty  to  support  their  respective  allies  in  Apulia. 
At  any  rate,  the  war  continued  in  that  country  without  intermission,  but  with  uni- 
form success  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Teanum,  Canusium,  and  Forentum,^ 
submitted  to  Rome,  and  became  her  dependent  allies ;  and  Apulia  was  so  far  re- 
duced that  the  consuls,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  truce,  437-8, 
proceeded  to  carry  the  war  into  Lucania,  and  took  a  place  called  Nerulum.**  But 
no  further  progress  was  made  in  that  quarter. 

During  these  two  years  of  truce  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  consolidating 
their  power  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood.  The  censors,  TwoMwR«M>tribt« 
L.  Papirius  Crassus  and  C.  Meenius,  created  two  new  tribes"  in  •'••*^ 
the  yeara  436-7,  the  Ufentine  and  the  Falerian,  and  enrolled  in  some  of  the  old 
trib^  an  accession  of  citizens.  The  R*  man  settlers  in  Campania,  who  had  re- 
ceived grants  of  land  there  after  the  Lh^n  war,  were  put  under  the  government 
of  a  praefect,  who  was  yearly  sent  to  Capua  to  administer  justice  amongst  them 
and  amongst  the  Roman  citizens  residing  in  Capua  itself,  according  to  the  Roman 
law ;"  and  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  colony  of  Antium,  probably  im- 

Xfe  Cornelius  LoDtuIaS)  who  is  mentioned  by  therefore,  that  the  second  L.  Papifins,  who  was 

Ijivy.  and  the  third  is  as  certainly  T.  Manilas ;  nuiater  of  the  horse  in  this  vear,  must  nave  been 

bat  ttie  two  L.  Papirii,  who  are  named  sucoes-  L.<  Papirius  MugiUanus ;  the  same  man  whom 

aively  as  masters  of  the  horse,  are  very  uncer-  some  annals,  according  to  Liv^,  made  consul 

taii^.    Sigonios  makes  the  latter  of  them  to  have  instead  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  m  the  year  fol- 

been  L.  Papirius  Crassus.  who  was  censor  two  lowing^. 

years  afterwards,  and  the  rormer,  he  thinks,  waa  **  ^^i  I^*  16. 

Xi.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the  consul^  who  "  Livy,  IX.  20. 

was  himself  afterwards  so  distinguished  in  the  **  I^l^i  IX.  20. 

third  Samnite  war.    But  the  annals  which  Livy  *  Livy*  IX.  20.    If  this  place  was  the  Neru- 

notices  as  having  made  L.  Papirius  Cursor  maa-  lank  of  the  Itineraries,  the  consols  must  have 

ter  of  the  horse  to  L.  Cornelius,  meant,  un-  penetrated  deeply  into  Lucania ;  for  the  Nem- 

doubtedly,  L.  Papirius  the  father,  and  not  the  lum  of  the  Itineraries  lay  &r  to  the  south,  nearly 

son.    This,  however,  could  not  hare  been  the  between  the  Greek  cities  of  Laos  on  one  sea, 

meaning  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  for  it  is  plain  and  Sybaris  on  the  other. 

that  they  made  L.  Papinos  consul  in  this  year,  **  Livy,  IX.  26.    Diodorns,  XIX.  10. 

although  the  names  of  the  consuls  do  not  exist  "  Livy,  IX.  20,  and  oompare  Niebuhr,  Vol. 

on  our  present  tngmeniR.  inasmuch  as  in  the  III.  389. 

next  year  they  call  mm  **  Cfoa  *  III." — ^I  imagine, 
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proving  the  condition  of  the  old  Yolscian  population.  The  importance  of  Antiuin 
as  a  naval  station  made  it  desirable  to  leave  there  no  seeds  of  disaffection  ;  the 
more  so,  if  the  Tarentines,  as  is  not  improbable,  furnished  the  Samnites  with 
some  naval  assistance  at  this  period,  and  made  occasional  descents  on  the  coast 
of  Latium. 

Whether  there  had  been  any  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  domestic  afi&irs 
ooMttieditetooriMa's  of  the  Campanian  cities  which  excited  jealousy;  or  whether  the 
luiDdiinCupuia.  increasing  success  of  Rome  m  the  war  of  Samnium  created  a  gen- 
eral alarm  amongst  her  allies,  lest  they  should  be  left  without  any  power  capable 
of  checking  her  absolute  ascendency,  we  find  at  any  rate  that  about  this  time  there 
was  a  general  restlessness  amongst  the  Gampanians,  and  that  the  Samnites  were  en- 
couraged to  adopt  the  vriser  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  territory  of  their 
enemies*  allies,  rather  than  abide  tile  storm  passively  at  home.  The  Falerian 
tribe,  which  had  been  recently  created  at  Rome,  included  that  part  of  Campania 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Falerian  territory ;  the  Roman  settlers  there  would 
certainly  be  enrolled  in  it,  while  it  did  not  comprise  the  inhabitants  of  Gales, 
Fundi,  or  Formiae.  Privileges  granted  to  some  are  a  source  of  discontent  if  de- 
nied to  others ;  and  the  creation  of  a  Roman  tribe  so  near  to  them,  into  which 
the^  were  not  admitted,  might  make  the  Campanian  towns  more  impatient  of 
their  relation  of  mere  alliance.  Thus  Nuceria"  had  revolted  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  other  towns  were  ready,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  follow  its  example. 

But  here  again  the  chronology  and  history  are  both  involved  in  inextricable 
confusion.  Livys  account  is  so  imperfect  and  so  unreasonable 
cMifui  «  UM*"n^  that  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  rely  on  it ;  that  of  Diodorus  is  far 
more  sensible,  yet  it  also  has  omissions  which  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
ply. As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over,  the  Samnites  resolved  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  turned  their  attention  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  had  recovered  and  still  held  Fregellae.  They  attacked  and  stormed  the 
town  of  Plistia,**  an  unknown  place,  but  apparently  situated  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood ;  they  then  prevailed  on  the  Yolscian  population  of  Sora  to  mas- 
sacre the  Roman  colonists  who  held  their  town,  and  to  join  the  Samnite  confed- 
eracy. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  while  these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
Roman  consuls  were  sitting  idle  at  Rome ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  one  con- 
sular army  was,  as  usual,  in  Apulia,  and  the  other  either  watchmg  the  Samnites 
in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  invading  Samnium  from  the  side  of  Campania.  But 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Plistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator ;  and  L.  i£milius,^^  who  was  the  dictator  fixed 
upon,  immediately  began  to  act  on  the  .offensive,  and  laid  siege  to  Saticula. 
Whether  this  town  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  or  was  only  in  alliance  with  them, 
and  was  still  possessed  by  the  old  Opican  population  of  Campania,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  Samnites  made  a  desperate  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  besieging  army  with  considerable  loss,  and  Saticula  was 
obliged  to  surrender." 

*  Diodorus,  XIX.  65.  Compare  livy,  IX.  stating,  that  in  the  following  year,  which,  ao- 
88,  41.^  cording  to  the  FaAti,  was  the  year  of  Rome  433^ 

*  DiodoruSf  XIX.  72.  or  489,  according  to  the  common  reckoning,  ana 
'**  Fasti  Capitolini,  and  Livr,  IX.  21.    Bat    484  according  to  Niebnhr,  L.  Papirios  Conor 

Liyy  makes  tne  appointment  of  L.  ^milius  pre-  and  Q.  Publmos  Philo  were  again  elected  con- 
cede the  fall  of  rlistia  and  the  revolt  of  Sora.  sals  together;  and  Diodoros  places  Uie  battle 
)  I  have  followed  the  order  of  Dlodonis,  who,  of  Laatahe  expressly  in  their  consulship.  Xie- 
without  naming  Emilias,  places  the  siegp  oi  bnhr^s  latest  criticism  (Vol.  II.  p.  627,  2d  edit.) 
Saticula,  which  he  conducted,  after  the  other  seems  to  have  rejected  tliis  consulship  as  an 
two  events.  interpolation ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Xivr, 

Saticula  stood  within  the  first  line  of  hills  although  he  certainly  makes  a  year  intervene 

which  ri^e  immediately  from  the  plain  of  Na-  between  the  consulship  of  Sp.  >iantius  and  M« 

pies,  in  a  small  valley  which  divides  these  first  Popilius,  and  that  of  M.  Pcetelius  and  C.  Sol- 

iiills  ttom  the  higher  and  bolder  mountains  of  picius,  does  not  give  the  consuls'  names,    lie 

T^bumus.  says,  moreover,  that  they,  like  the  consnb  of 

^^  The  Fasti  Capitolini  and  Diodorus  agree  in  the  preceding  year,  stayed  at  Borne  and  did 
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After  the  f/dl  of  Saticula  the  consuls  of  the  new  year,  if  these  events  really 
"belong  to  two  distinct  years,  proceeded  on  the  one  hand  to  in-  The>  6»tHA  ih»  no^ 
vade  Samnium  on  the  side  of  SaUcula,  and  on  the  other  to  "»«»•»  i*"^^ 
march  as  usual  into  Apulia.  The  army  which  invaded  Samnium  overran  the 
country  in  the  neighborhod  of  Saticula,  and  then  either  forced  its  way  into 
Apulia,  or  turned  aside  to  the  left  up  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and  from 
thence  crossed  over  by  the  line  of  the  Latin  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and 
advanced  upon  Sora,  in  the  hope  of  punishing  it  for  its  revolt.  A  movement  was 
made,  at  any  rate,  which  left  Campania  open ;  and  the  Samnites,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity, called  out,  it  is  said,"  their  whole  population  within  the  military  age, 
and  without  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Apulia  and  Sora,  they  burst  down 
into  Campania  with  this  third  army,  whicl^  though  hastily  raised,  was  strong  in 
its  numbers  and  in  its  determmed  courage.  All  Campania  was  at  once  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  name  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  dictator,  and 
to  send  him  out  with  all  speed  with  such  a  force  as  could  be  found  or  raised  in 
and  near  Rome,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Fabius  advanced  beyond 
Anxur,  and  occupied  the  pass  of  Lautulse  between  Anxur  and  Fundi,  already 
noticed  as  a  post  of  importance  on  the  coast  road  from  Rome  to  Campania.  Here 
the  Samnites  attacked  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  military  reputation, 
they  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  Q.  Audius  Cerretanus,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  sacrificed  his  life  nobly  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  the  Samnites 
remained  nuisters  of  the  country,  and  it  is  stated  in  general  terms  that  every 
place  in  the  neighborhood  revolted  to  them,"^'  and  that  all  through  Campania, ^^ 
and  even  at  Capua  itself,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Roman  alliance  began  to  ob- 
tain the  ascendency. 

How  the  consuls  effected  their  retreat  from  Apulia  and  from  Samnium  we 
know  not,  nor  how  far  the  Samnites  either  improved  or  neglected  oomeqiuMM  or  aii 
their  present  opportunity.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  new  Fale-  **'^*' 
rian  tribe  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers ;  for  the  open  coun- 
try of  Campania  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Roman  settlers 
had  no  strong  towns  of  their  own,  they  must  have  either  taken  shelter  in  the 
several  cities  of  their  allies,  or  have  made  then-  escape  within  the  pass  of  Tarra- 
cina  into  the  old  Yolscian  country,  now  the  Ufentine  tribe,  or  even  to  Rome 
itself.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  Campagna  we  hear  of  no  disposition  to 
revolt ;  there  the  timely  gift  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  had  converted  Yolscians 
and  Latins  into  Romans,  and  neither  Privemum  nor  Tusculum  gave  any  cause  for 
suspicion  in  this  emergency.  The  new  consuls  were  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  and 
M.  Poetelius  Libo ;  the  latter  had  not  till  now  commanded  an  army ;  the  former 
had  indeed  been  already  twice  consul,  and  must  now  have  been  advanced  in 
years ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  had  acquired  any  remarkable  distinction. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  war  in  the  next  campaign  appears  to  have  been  the 
coimtry  between  Tarracina  and  the  Samnite  frontier ;  and  both  of  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^ 
the  consuls  were  employed  in  this  quarter.  Their  business  was  tibA^rtowJ^CMn- 
to  watch  the  Samnites,  and  to  protect  the  aUies  of  Rome,  but 
they  did  not  for  some  time  venture  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field.  In  spite 
of  all  their  endeavors,  however,  Suessa  Aurunca  and  Calatia**'  either  revolted  or 

nothing,  which  in  a  time  of  such  danger  as  this  second  battle  after  the  defeat  at  Lantalse.-^ 

year  most  have  been,  even  according  to  his  own  IX.  28. 

aocoont,  is  an  absolute  impossibility.    Diodo-  "**  Livy,  IX.  25,  26. 

ms  places  the  revolt  of  Sora,  the  siege  of  Sati<  "**  This  appears,  because  Calatia  is  mentioned 

cola,  and  the  batUe  of  Lautulffi,  all  in  the  same  as  retaken  oy  the  Somans  in  the  following 

yuar.  which  according  to  him  was  the  year  year :  and  a  Soman  colony  was  sent  to  Suessa, 

of  tne  consulship  of  Papirius  and  Publinus.  which,  it  is  said,  **  Aurunoomm  fUerat."  That 

Amidst  aU  this  confbsion  it  is  impossible  to  de>  a  colony  was  sent  there  implies  that  the  place 

termine  the  order  of  events  with  certainty.  must  have  been  conquered  by  the  Bomsns. 

^  Diodoras,  XIX.  72.  which  could  not  have  happened,  unless  it  haa 

^  '*  Circa  omnia  defeoenmt,*'  are  the  words  previously  revolted  fit>m  them,  or  been  other- 

whioh  livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Fabius,  wise  in  the  enemy's  power, 
when  he  is  urging  his  soldiers  to  venture  a 
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were  taken ;  and  Capua  itself,  as  if  judging  that  the  battle  of  Xautul®  was  now 
proved  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,  broke  off  its  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
declared  for  the  Samnites.''^  This  last  misfortune  obliged  the  Romans  to  name 
a  dictator ;  and  C.  Mesnius,  who  had  once  before  filled  that  office,  was  now 
again  invested  with  it,  and  was  sent  out  with  a  third  army  to  act  especially 
against  Capua.  An  obscure  report,  barely  noticed  by  Livy,"  has  acquainted  us 
with  the  existence  of  another  danger  which  beset  Rome  at  this  time,  and  which 
must  have  been  more  alarming  than  all  the  rest.  Cabals,  and  even  conspiracies, 
were  formed  amongst  some  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  to  turn  the  perilous  crisis 
of  their  country  to  their  own  personal  advantage.  Who  were  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  these  plots,  or  what  was  their  special  object,  we  know  not ;  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  Appius  Claudius,  who  was 
censor  two  years  afterwards,  was  one  of  them ;  and  his  subsequent  c6nduct 
makes  it  probable  that  he  wished  to  make  a  party  amongst  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  by  their  help,  combined  with  the  st^ngth  of  the  more  violent  pa- 
tricians, to  overthrow  the  actual  constitution,  and  restore  the  exclusive  ascend- 
ency of  the  old  burgher  aristocracy.  Disasters  in  war  excite  discontent,  and  dis- 
content readily  attacks  the  existing  order  of  things,  however  unconnected  it  may 
be  with  the  immediate  evil ;  and  in  this  manner  the  defeat  of  Lautulse  might  be 
made  instrumental  to  a  patrician  revolution. 

But  the  domestic  and  foreign  danger  was  alike  dispelled  by  the  military  sue- 
_  cess  of  the  consuls.     While  an  aristocratical  conspiracy  at  Rome 

wtny«d  to  tka  Ro.  was  threatomng  the  most  extreme  evils,  a  similar  conspiracy  m 
""^  the  Ausonian  cities  of  Ausona,  Mintumse,  and  Vescia,  occurred 

most  critically  to  revive  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the  neighborhood  of  Campania. 
Twelve  of  the  young  nobility'*  of  those  towns,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the 
ascendency  of  their  political  adversaries  through  Samnite  assistance,  offered  to 
the  Roman  consul^  to  betray  their  respective  countries  into  their  hands.  By 
their  means  Roman  soldiers  were  put  m  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  three 
cities,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  in  each  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  the  Ro- 
mans gained  three  places  of  considerable  importance  from  their  position  ;  and  the 
bloody  execution  done  upon  the  inhabitants  would  spread  the  impression  among 
the  neighboring  states,  that  to  revolt  from  Rome  might  even  yet  be  attended 
with  danger. 

Still  the  Samnite  force  was  yet  unbroken,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  effect 
produced  by  their  victory  at  Lautulas,  the  Samnite  armies  were 
Rpmm/lSfSJna.  Sab.  still  actiog  ou  the  offensive.  Where  the  great  battle  was  fought 
nWoQafctpo*.  ^[jj(j]j  effectually  turned  the  tide,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain. 
Livy  places'*  the  scene  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Naples,  where  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Beneveu^um  first  ascends  the  hills  of  Samnium,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  p'vss  of  Maddaloni.  Diodorus  fixes  it  at  a  place  which  he  calls  Cinna,*^  a 
name  wholly  unknown,  nor  will  his  account  enable  us  so  much  as  to  guess  its 
situation.  But  whatever  was  the  scene  of  the  action,  the  victory  of  the  Romans 
was  complete,  and  the  threatening  consequences  of  the  defeat  at  Lautulte  were 
entirely  prevented.  The  news  of  the  battle  instantly  struck  terror  into  the  Cam- 
paniansi  and  they  at  once"^  made  their  submission  to  the  dictator,  and  agreed  to 
give  up  to  him  the  principal  instigators  of  their  revolt.  Amongst  these  are  par- 
ticularly named  two  men  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Capua,  Ovius  and 
Novius  Calavius.  They,  like  Yibius  Yirrius  and  his  associates  in  the  war  of  Han- 
nibal, chose  to  perish  by  their  own  hands,  rather  than  by  the  axe  of  the  dicta- 
tor's lictors,  and  the  principal  offenders  having  thus  atoned  for  their  revolt,  the 
ttate  of  Capua  was  pardoned,  and  readmitted  to  its  former  alliance  with  Rome. 

w  DiodoruB,  XIX.  76.  ~  livy,  IX.  26. 

"  IX.  26.    **  Nee  Capua  ipsa  crimine  caniit :  "  Livy,  IX.  27. 

<luiQ  Bomam  quoquo  et  ad  prinoipom  qaosdam  "  Livy,  XIX.  76. 

'  '<xuirendos  ventam  eaf^  "  Diodoms^  XIX.  76. 
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The  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Samnite  war  was  so  essentially  unequal 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  pressed  far  more  severely  on  the  one  than  ^j^ .  ^  ^ 
on  the  other.  Accordingly,  after  the  defeat  which  rendered  their  the  R<JLir' cj^im 
victory  at  Lautulse  fruitless,  the  Samnites  were  again  reduced  to  £!^*'iDui:^*'^ 
the  defensive,  and  saw  the  towns  which  they  had  won  successively 
wrested  from  them.  In  the  next  two  years"  Fregellae,  one  of  the  original  causes 
of  the  war,  Sora,"  which  had  revolted  just  before  the  battle  of  Lautulse,  and  Atina,^ 
another  Yolscian  city  situated  among  the  mountains  which  look  down  on  the 
valley  of  the  Melfa,  one  of  the  early  feeders  .of  the  Liris,  were  all  taken  by  the 
Bomans ;  while  m  Campania  and  its  neighborhood  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Suessa  Aurunca,  of  T^ola,  and  Calatia  ;^  and  in  Apulia  they  finally  obtained 
possession  of  Lueeria.**  They  resolved,  too,  to  secure  these  conquests  by  per- 
manent occupation;  and  thus  2500'^  colonists  were  sent  to  Luceria;  another 
colony  was  planted  at  Suessa  Aurunca ;  a  third  in  the  island  of  Pontia ;""  and 
two  more,  to  consist  of  2000  colonists  each,  were  ordered  to  be  founded  at  In- 
teramna  on  the  Liris,  and  at  Casinum  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Liris. 

These  three  last  colonies  were  settled  on  ground  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Volscians :  Interamna  and  Casinum  were  an  advance  of  the  Roman  frontier 
on  the  upper  road  into  Campania ;  but  Pontia  must  have  been  colonized  with  a 
different  object.  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  that  two  commissioners'*  for 
naval  affairs  were  for  the  first  time  created  by  the  Romans ;  and  this  appoint- 
ment, coupled  with  the  occupation  of  Pontia,  make  it  probable  that  during  the 
war  with  Samnium  the  Roman  coasts  were  exposed  to  continual  plundering  de- 
scents, and  the  Roman  merchant-vessels  often  intercepted  on  their  voyages. 
Whether  this  annoyance  proceeded  from  the  Lucanians,  or  whether  the  Taren- 
tines  had  really  lent  to  the  Samnites  the  aid  of  their  maritime  power  in  this  long 
struggle,  are  amongst  the  many  points  in  the  history  of  these  events  of  which  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant. 

The  Samnite  war  lasted  eight  years  longer ;  nor  was  even  this  latter  period  of 
the  contest  unchequered  by  some  changes  of  fortune;  still  Rome  SDp«fi«rit7«ruM  ro- 
was  continually  becoming  more  powerful,  and  the  various  attempts  SuhfSScSriiJSi 
made  by  several  of  the  Italian  nations  to  check  her  growing  su-  ^^^ 
premacy  served  only  to  set  in  a  clearer  light  the  greatness  of  her  resources. 
£truria,  which  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years,  now,  as  if  alarmed 
by  the  danger  of  the  Samnites,  exerted  her  whole  strength  against  Rome,  but 
in  vfun.  The  Umbrians,  a  people  whose  name  we  have  scarcely  hitherto'  had 
occasion  to  mention,  attacked  the  Romans  in  entire  ignorance  of  then-  own  and 
their  enemy's  power,  and  were  defeated  and  struck  down  in  an  instant.  The 
Hemicans,  so  long  united  with  Rome  in  a  close  alliance,  revolted  only  to  be- 
come more  completely  subjected ;  the  hardy  nations  of  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
and  Marrucinians,  after  having  from  jealousy  stood  aloof  hitherto  from  their  Sam- 
nite kinsmen,  now  at  last  endeavored  to  aid  them  when  it  was  too  late,  and  did 
but  involve  themselves  in  their  humili^ion.  Northwards,  and  southwards,  in 
the  central  Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Roman  power  was 
alike  irresistible,  and  Rome  towered  above  the  nations  who  were  jointly  or  sev- 
erally assailing  her,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric  poems  when  beset  by 
a  multitude  of  common  men. 

To  those  who  estimate  the  power  of  a  nation  by  its  geographical  extent,  this 

"  Livy,  IX.  £8.    Diodoros,  XIX.  101.  rather  of  rockS)  in  the  larsfest  of  which,  now 

"  Livy,  IX.  24.  Ponza,  the  Boman  colony  was  founded.   Fonza 

"*  Liry,  IX.  28.  has  a  fi^ood  harbor,  and  was  taken  possession 

•  Livy,  IX-  28.    Diodorus,  XIX.  101.  of  by  the  British  in  1818.    It  is  volcanic,  and  is 

"  Diodorns,  XIX.  72.    Livy,  IX.  26.  about  14  Neapolitan  miles  in  drcamferenoe 

"  Livy,  IX.  26.  (neariy  17^  British),  and  exhibits  several  re- 

"  Livy,  IX.  28.    Diodorus,  XIX.  101-105.  mains  of  ancient  buildings.    Bee  Oiustiidani, 

T^iebuhr  observes,  that  the  plural  fonn,  "  Pon-  Dizionario  del  Kegno  di  Napoli,  in  Ponza. 

tiA,"  belongs  only  to  the  group  of  islands,  or  "  livy,  IX.  80. 
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itoimim;  the  fnator  constaiit  Superiority  of  Rome  may  appear  extraordinary :  for  un- 
ESSS^IhfTnJS  doubtedly  the  portions  of  Italy  possessed  by  the  Etruscans,  Um- 
SJSSjVf  ttJTow'!!?-  b"a^s,  and  Samnites,  were  many  times  larger  than  the  territory 
"**°^  of  Rome  and  her  allies.     But  their  superiority  in  population  was 

by  no  means  equally  great ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  Etruria  or  Samnium  were 
peopled  as  densely  as  Latium  and  Campania.  Livy  does  not  give  the  returns  of 
the  several  census  taken  at  this  period,  but  he  states  generally,  that  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  averaged  about  250,000  ;^  to  which  the  Latin  and  Gampanian 
allies  are  to  be  added.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  population  of  Sam- 
nium  or  Etruria  at  this  time ;  but  if  we  may  at  all  be  guided  by  the  famous 
return  of  the  military  force  of  the  several  nations  of  Italy  in  the  great  Gaulish 
war  of  629,''  we  may  conclude  that  it  fell  far  short  of  that  of  the  Romans  and  their 
confederates.  To  this  must  be  added  the  still  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of 
Rome,  of  a  central  position,  a  unity  of  counsels,  and  a  national  spirit,  as  sys- 
tematic as  it  was  resolute.  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a 
coalition ;  and  still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  states, 
but  of  federal  leagues ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to-be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league;  which  must  each  be 
feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in  population. 
The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Hungarian 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  never,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with  France. 

The  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  Etruscan  war  at  this  period  was  determined, 
Etnieuwar  A     I  °^  ^0^^^,  by  the  cxpiratiou  of  the  forty  years*  peace  which  had 
^^'ju£!L  been  concluded  with  the  Tarquinians  in  the  year  404.     As  usual, 


QjjEmJtoj^^oo  oj  when  the  term  of  peace  was  drawing  to  a  close,  there  would  be 
of  a  janiiit  S'f£L  some  negotiation  between  the  two  countries,^  to  ascertain  whether 
™"  the  treaty  would  be  renewed,  or  whether  its  close  was  to  be  fol- 

lowed by  immediate  war ;  and  this  explains  Livy's  statement,**  that  in  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius  there  arose  rumors  of  hostilities  with  Etruria ; 
and  that  great  preparations  were  made  by  both  nations,  although  no  actual  attack 
was  begun  by  either  till  the  year  following.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  Roman 
accounts,**  not  Tarquinii  only,  but  all  the  Etruscan  cities  except  Arretium  took 
part  in  the  renewed  quarrel.  This  probably  was  owing  to  a  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  cessation  of  the  Gaulish  inroads  into 
northern  Etruria  on  the  other,  so  that  Clusium  and  Perusia  and  Cortona  were  no 
longer  prevented  by  a  nearer  danger,  as  in  the  last  war  with  Veil,  from  giving 
their  aid  to  the  cities  on  the  southern  frontier.  Accordingly  a 
*  '  great  Etruscan  army  laid  siege  to  Sutrium,**  which  was  still,  as  it 
had  been  nearly  eighty  years  before,  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  do- 

"  Livy,  IX.  19.    "Censebantor  ^as  ntatis  great  GauliBh  war,  were  more  numerous  than 

lustrift  ducena  quinquagena  znillia  capitum."  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Snmnites,  and  La- 

•*  The  return  of  free  citizens  within  the  mili-  canians,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

tary  age,  gave  for  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  And  although,  in  the  course  of  the  eighty  or 

Marsians,  Marrucinians,  Frentanians,  and  Ves-  ninety  years  wnich  elapsed  between  the  second 

tinians,  the  number  of  120,000  foot  soldiers,  Samnite  war  and  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  pop- 

and  14,000  horse.    Polybius,  II.  24.    The  Urn-  ulation  of  Etruria  and  Samnium  may  be  sup 

brians  were  20,000 ;   the   Etruscans  and  Sa-  posed  to  have  decreased,  while  that  of  Borne 

bines  together  (the  number  of  the  Etruscans  undoubtedly  bad  increased  by  the  accession  of 

separately  is  not  given}  were  60,000  foot  and  the  Hemicans,  ^quians,  and  a  large  part  of  the 

4000  horse.    Uere  we  have  a  total  of  190,000  SabLnes,  to  the  rolls  of  Roman  citizens,  yet  still, 

foot  and  18,000  horse.    But  t&e  same  return  with  every  possible  allowance  that  can  be  made, 

reckons  the  Bomans,  Latins,  and  Gampanians  we  must  believe  that  the  Bomans  and  their 

at  880,000  foot  and  28,000  horse,  besides  the  allies  in  the  second  Samnite  war  considerably 

forces  actually  at  that  time  in  the  field,  which  surpassed  their  enemies  even  in  mere  nam- 

amounted  to  50,000  Bomans  and  Gampanians  bcrs. 

more,  and  probably  too  at  least  20,000  Latins,  •■  Bee  of  this  history,  chap.  xvi.  note  48,  and 

with  not  more  than  40,000  of  the  Bamnites,  Lu-  chap,  xviii.  p.  147. 

canians,  Ac.,  on  the  very  highest  calculation,  "  IX.  29.                               • 

and  probably  much  less.    Thus  the  Bomans,  ••  Livy,  IX.  82. 

Latins,  and  Cunponians,  at  the  time  of  the  ^  Livy,  IX.  82. 
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minion  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Q.  JSmilius  Barbula,  one  of  the  consuls,  inarched 
with  a  single  consular  army  to  protect  the  Sutrians,  and  a  battle  was  fought  with 
no  decisive  result ;  but  it  was  most  obstinately  contested,  and  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  immense.  The  Etruscans,  however,  continued  to  besiege  Sutrium,  and 
the^  apparently  constructed  Imes  around  it,  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  Yeii,  in 
which  they  proposed  to  keep  a  part  of  their  army  through  the  winter,  that  the 
blockade  might  not  be  interrupted.  Meantime  the  campaign  of  this  year  in 
Samnium  had  been  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Romans,  although  the  details  are 
utterly  uncertam ;  for,  if  we  compare  livy's  account  with  that  of  Diodorus,  no 
one  would  suspect  that  both  writers  were  describing  the  events  of  the  same  war 
and  the  same  period.  According  to  livy,**  the  scene  of  action  lay  in  Samnium, 
and  one  consular  army  only,  that  of  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  was  engaged.  By  this 
army,  Bovianum,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Matese,  is  said  to  have  been  taken ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  Samnites  had 
nearly  surprised  the  consul  by  an  ambuscade,  the  practised  valor  of  the  soldiers 
repelled  the  danger,  and  even  obtained  a  complete  victory.  According  to  Di- 
odorus,*^ both  consuls  were  employed,  and  the  seat  of  war  was  Apulia.  Here 
the  Romans,  after  a  battle  whicn  lasted  two  days,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
from  that  time  forwards  they  remained  masters  of  the  field,  overran  the  open 
country  without  opposition,  and  took  by  storm  or  by  the  terror  of  their  arms 
several  of  the  enemy's  cities.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions, 
we  must  suppose  that  Diodorus  describes  the  winter  campaign,  and  Livy  that  of 
the  summer  following :  that  both  consuls,  after  entering  upon  their  office  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  were  employed  in  Apulia  during  the  winter,  which,  as  Nie- 
buhr  has  observed,  is  the  best  season  for  military  operations  in  that  country  { 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  Etruscan  war  broke  out,  and  that 
then  Q.  jfCmilius  was  sent  to  relieve  Sutrium,  while  C.  Junius  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  centre  of  Samnium.  The  siege  of  Bovianum,  where  the  climate  is  so  cold, 
that  the  snow  must  render  militarv  operations  impracticable  till  very  late  in  the 
spring,  and  the  ambuscade  formed  by  the  Samnites  to  surprise  the  Romans  while 
pursuing  the  cattle  into  the  high  mountain  pastures,  clearly  imply  a  summer 
campaign.  And  when  C.  Junius  marched  home  with  his  army  to  celebrate  his 
triumph  on  the  5th  of  Au^st,  he  probably  found  his  colleague  still  engaged 
with  the  Etruscans  on  the  side  of  Sutrium. 

Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  elected  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  new  year ;  the  same 
person  who,  when  master  of  the  horse  fourteen  years  before,  had  ^^^0*44.  cbm- 
so  nearly  forfeited  his  life  for  his  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  {^^J^iJ^tr^"* 
dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor.  As  the  Fabian  house  was  both 
powerful  and  popular,  he  was  a  favorite  hero  in  the  stories  of  these  times ;  and 
his  exploits  in  this  campaign  have  been  disguised  by  such  exaggerations  that  it 
is  difficult  to  appreciate  his  real  merit  justly.  We  can  hardly  beheve  that  he  de- 
feated the  whole  united  force  of  th%^  Etruscan  nation  in  a  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Perusia,  with  such  slaughter  that  sixty  thousand  Etruscans  were  killed 
or  taken ;  nor  were  the  Ciminian  mountains  so  impassable  a  barrier  as  to  justify 
the  statement,  that,  before  the  daring  expedition  of  Fabius  they  had  not  even 
been  crossed  by  any  Roman  traders,  and  that  the  country  beyond  was  as  unknown 
as  the  wilds  of  Germany  before  the  conquests  of  Drusus.  Yet  the  campaign  of 
Fabius  was,  doubtless,  in  a  very  high  degree,  able,  enterprising,  and  successful, 
and  the  triumph  which  he  obtabed  in  the  following  year  for  his  victories  over 
the  Etruscans  was  assuredly  well  deserved 

According  to  Diodorus,*"  both  the  consuls,  R.  Fabius  and  his  colleague,  C.  Mar- 


cius  Rutulus,  marched  together  to  relieve  Sutrium ;  and  it  was  by  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
their  joint  force  that  the  Etruscan  besieging  army,  which  had  ven-  Jjfj*"'  "^^  ^^^^' 
tared  to  attack  them,  was  beaten  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  withm 


tnt«  late  tha  heart  «L 


"  IX.  81.  "  XIX.  S6.  "  XX.  86. 
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its  lines.  But  the  employment  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  Etruria  was  not 
unobserved  by  the  indefatigable  Samnites.  They  poured  down  into  Apulia,  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  the  allies  of  Rome  in  that  country  without  meeting  with 
any  opposition.  This  obliged  the  Romans  to  recall  C.  Marcius  from  Sutrium, 
and  to  send  him  with  his  army  against  the  Samnites.  Fabius  was  thus  left  alone, 
and  the  Etruscan  lines  before  Sutrium  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  suc- 
cess. But  it  struck  him  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  of  central  Etruria  might 
oblige  the  enemy  to  recall  their  army  from  Sutrium,  and  would,  at  the  same 
time,  enrich  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  a  wealthy  and  untouched  country. 
It  was  thus  that  Hannibal  hoped  to  relieve  Capua  by  his  unexpected  march  upon 
Rome ;  and  the  same  policy  led  Scipio  into  Africa,  as  the  surest  method  ot 
obliging  Hannibal  to  evacuate  Italy.  Fabius  sent  to  Rome  to  acquaint  the  senate 
with  his  purpose,  that  an  army  of  reserve**  might  be  raised  to  cover  the  Roman 
territory  during  his  absence  :  he  had  also  previously  sent  his  brother^^  across  the 
Ciminian  mountains  to  collect  information,  and  to  persuade,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  Umbrian  states  to  all;jr  themselves  with  Rome.  His  brother  could  speak  the 
Etruscan  language,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  accompanied  only  by  a 
single  slave  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  a  child,  and  also  was  acquainted 
with  Etruscan,  he  penetrated  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Camerte  or  Camerinum  in 
Umbria,  a  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  modern  road 
from  Foligno  to  Ancona.  The  Camertians  received  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  desire4  him  to  assure  the  consul,  that  if  he  came  into  their  neigh- 
borhood their  entire  force  should  join  his  army,  and  that  they  would  supply  him 
with  provisions  during  a  whole  month.  With  this  encouraging  message  the  Ro- 
man officer  returned  to  his  brother,  and  Q.  Fabius  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
carrying  his  plan  into  execution,  suspectmg,  perhaps,  that  if  he  delayed  he  might 
receive  a  peremptory  order  from  the  senate  not  to  risk  his  army  in  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise. 

The  Ciminian  hills,  for  we  should  scarcely  call  them  mount^ns,  are  the  ridge  which 
Th«  omiDiMi  hills.  ^'^^®8  *^^  valley  of  the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena, 
^SnS!^w^Sti  *°^  ^^^^  *^®  valley  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  lake  down  to 
Etiuris.  'His^ktoriM  the  sea.  Where  the  road  from  Yiterbo  to  Rome  crosses  them 
they  are  still  covered  with  copse- wood,  and  the  small  crater  of  the 
lake  of  Vico,  which  lies  high  up  in  their  bosom,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  old  forest.  In  the  fifth  century  of  Rome  the  woods  were  far  more  extensive ; 
and  the  hills,  having  now  become  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can nations,  were,  perhaps,  studiously  kept  in  their  wild  state  in  order  to  prevent 
collisions  between  the  borderers  of  both  frontiers.  They  are  a  remarkable  point, 
because,  as  they  run  up  to  a  crest,  with  no  extent  of  table-land  on  their  summits, 
they  command  a  wide  view  on  either  side,  reaching  far  away  to  the  southeast 
over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  even  to  the  Alban  hills,  whilst  on  the  north  and  west 
they  look  down  on  the  plain  of  Yiterbo ;  and  the  lake  of  Bolsena  is  distinctly 
visible,  shut  in  at  the  farthest  distance  by  the  wild  mountains  of  RadicofanL 

**  That  Bnch  an  anny  was  raised,  appears  from  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  Todi  and  Ame- 
livy,  IX.  89 ;  and  Niebubr  well  observes,  that  lia,  is  proved  decisively,  if,  indeed,  it  conld  ever 
the  mission  of  five  senators,  aooompanied  by  have  been  reasonabl;^  aoabted,  by  an  inacrip- 
two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  wno  arrived  tion  found  at  Camerino,  in  which  the  Gamer- 
in  the  cam{>  before  Sutrium  too  late  to  step  the  tians  express  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor 
expedition  into  Etruria  (livy,  IX.  86),  seems  to  Severus,  for  having  confirmed  to  them  ^*  the 
imply  that  some  earlier  communications  had  e<iual  rights  of  their  treaty/*  ^' jure  fequo  fosde- 
passed  upon  the  subject,  and  that  Fabius  hav-  ris  sibi  oonflrmato  :*'  an  allusion  to  their  well- 
ing shown  a  disposition  to  disobey  the  prohibi-  known  foedus  seqnum,  concluded  at  this  very 
tion  of  the  senate,  the  two  tribunes  were  sent  to  time  of  the  first  Roman  invasion  of  Etruria,  and 
arrest  him,  which  they  alone,  b}r  virtue  of  their  which  existed  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth, 
inviolable  character,  could  do  with  safety.  and  nominally,  at  least,  as  the  inscription  above 

"•  Livy,  IX.  86.    That  the  Camertians,  who  q^uoted  shows,  to  the  tliird  century  of  the  Chria- 

condudod  the  treaty  with  the  Romans  on  this  tian  era.    It  was  in  the  territory  of  Camerinum 

•  occasion,  were  the  people  of  Camerinum,  the  also  that  L.  Scipio  was  defeated  by  the  Gauls 

modern  Camerino,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Cramer  sup-  and  Samnites  in  the  third  Samnite  war.     The 

t>ofie8,  of  the  obscure  place  of  Camerata,  on  the  above  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli,  No.  U20. 
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Fabius,  haviug  sent  on  his  baggage  and  inf^try  during  the  night,  followed  him- 
self with  his  cavalry  about  the  middle  of  the  day  following ;  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  whole  arm^  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Ciminian  ridge,  and  poured 
down  into  the  plains  beyond.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs'^'  assembled  their 
peasantry,  and  attempted  to  stop  the  plunder  of  their  lands ;  but  they  were  de» 
feated  with  great  loss ;  and  the  invaders  overran  the  country  far  and  wide,  and 
carried  off  cattle  and  prisoners  in  great  numbers.  How  far  they  penetrated  into 
£truria  is  uncertain.  According  to  Livy  it  was  a  mere  plundering  inroad,  and 
could  not  have  extended  beyond  the  territory  of  Yulsinii ;  but,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,*"  the  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  Etruria,  fought  a  great 
battle,  and  won  a  decided  victory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Perusia ;  insomuch  that 
the  siege  of  Sutrium  was  raised,  and  three  of  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan  cities, 
Perusia,  Arretium,  and  Cortona,  sued  for  peace,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  thirty 
years.  Livy'"  represents  the  decisive  Aictory  as  having  been  won  near  Sutrium 
after  the  return  of  the  Romans  from  their  expedition ;  an  immense  army  of  Etnis- 
cans,  joined  by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  states  of  Umbria,  hastened  to  pursue 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  invaders,  but  did  not  overtake  them  within  the  Etrus- 
can territory,  and  thus  followed  them  to  their  old  position  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sutrium.  Both  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  victory  as  signal,  and  in  stating 
that  it  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  was  raging  with  no  less  fury  in  Samnium.  C.  Marcius, 
after  having  been  recalled  from  Sutrium,  had  marched  with  his  B«oiiiaiii.Th«Roin«» 
army  into  Apulia,'**  and  there  at  first  relieved  the  allies  of  Rome  p5«Sfc!!«Jto  4^ 
from  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Samnites  p«»»*»  *«*■*«• 
had  no  intention  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive ;  they  were  eager  to  crush  the 
army  of  Marcius,  while  Fabius  was  engaged  in  Etruria ;  and  they  attacked  him 
with  such  vigor'^  that  the  Roman  annals  themselves  acknowledge  that  the  issue 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  Unfavorable,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  several  superior  officers,  and  especially  as  the  consul  himself  was  wounded. 
The  truth  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Romans  were,  in  fact,  defeated.  When 
the  news  of  this  battle  reached  Rome,  the  senate  resolved  immediately  that  L. 
Papirius  Cursor  should  be  again  appointed  dictator ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  the  consuls  should  name  him,  and  as  nothing  certain  was  known  of  the 
fate  of  C.  Marcius,  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Fabius  in  Etruria,  to  request  that  he 
would  perform  this  office.  Fabius  and  Papirius  were  personal  enemies :  the  con- 
sul had  not  forgotten  how  nearly  he  had  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Papirius'  inex- 
orable temper ;  and  political  difference  had  since,  perhaps,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  personal  quarrel.  The  deputation  sent  to  Fabius  consisted,  therefore,  of 
senators'^  of  consular  rank,  whose  private  influence  with  him  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  aid  the  expressed  wish  of  the  senate,  and  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his 
own  personal  feelings.  He  heard  the  senate's  decree  read,  and  listened  to  the 
arguments  with  which  the  deputies  urged  him  to  obey  it ;  but  he  gave  them  no 
answer,  either  by  look  or  word,  and  retired  abruptly  from  the  interview.  In  the 
dead  of  the  night,  however,  according  to  the  usual  form,  be  pronounced  the 
nomination  of  Papirius ;  but  when  the  deputies  ventured  to  thank  him  for  his 
noble  conquest  over  his  feeUngs,  he  again  heard  them  in  silence,  and  finally  dis- 
missed them  without  any  answer. 

The  dictator  found  an  army  at  once  disposable  in  the  troops  which  had  been 
raised  to  cover  Rome  when  Fabius  began  his  march  across  the  w  mat  TiotoryM 
Ciminian  hills.     With  this  force  he  marched  into  Samnium;  there  ■U«»dwtii«"Pii. 


">  The  character  of  the  Etruscan  govomment  and  Poland,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  national  1 

19  well  ^iven  in  Livy^g  short  statement,  "tu-  mies. 
maltaaiuB  agrestium  Etmscorum  cohortes  re-       ^  Livy,  XX.  85. 
pente  a  principibus  regionla  ejus  concitate,"       *•  IX.  87. 
IX.  86.     These  "princlpes"  were  the  Luco-       "*  '*^"'' — 
menes  or  nobles  of  Etnina,  and  the  "  agrestiam 
oohortea'*  were  their  serfe,  who,  as  in  Russia       "*  Livyl  I^  88. 


»*  Diodorus,  XX.  85. 
«•  Livy,  IX.  88. 
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he  was  joined  by  the  wreck  of  the  consuFs  army,  and  by  the  contingent  of  the 
Campanian  allies  of  Rome ;  but  he  did  not  immediately  venture  upon  a  battle. 
Again  all  the  previous  movements  of  both  armies  are  unknown,  nor  is  even  the 
scene  of  the  battle  mentioned,  but  we  are  told'^  that  after  a  short  time  a  general 
action  took  place,  in  which  the  dictator  Papirius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  C. 
Junius  Bubulcus,  and  his  two  lieutenants,  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius,  both  men 
of  consular  rank,  all  alike  distinguished  themselves ;  and  which  ended  in  a  com- 
plete victory  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Papirius  triumphed  on  the  15th  of 
October  ;'**  and  his  triumph  was  distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  the  captured 
arms  which  were  carried  in  the  procession.  There  were  a  number  of  gilded  and 
silvered  shields*"  which  had  been  borne  by  two  different  bands  of  &mnites  in 
the  late  battle ;  the  silvered  sliields  had  belonged  to  a  band,  each  man  of  which 
had  been  pledged  by  solemn  oaths,  accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  appalling  character,  to  return  victorious  or  to  die.  As  sacred 
soldiers,  these  men  had  worn  in  the  field  coats  of  white  linen,  and  silvered  arms ; 
and  had  their  station  on  the  right  wing,  which  was  the  post  of  honor.  The  band 
with  gilded  shields  had  worn  coats  of  various  colors,  like  a  plaid ;  and  both  bands 
had  plumes  of  an  imposing  height  waving  on  their  helmets.  All  these  particu- 
lars of  the  Samnite  arms  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at  the  triumph  of 
Papirius ;  which  proves  that  on  no  former  occasion  had  the  Samnites  sustained 
so  great  a  defeat,  or  had  attached  such  great  importance  to  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, as  to  adopt  the  unwonted  expedient  of  a  sacred  or  devoted  band.  It  is  added 
that  these  gay  shields  were  divided  out  amongst  the  several  silversmiths  in  the 
Forum,"®  that  they  might  hang  them  up  to  decorate"  their  shops  on  those  great 
festivals  when  the  Forum  was  dressed  up  as  a  part  of  the  pageant. 

The  chronology  is  here  again  involved  in  confusion.     According  to  the  Fasti 
coiiAiiion>M»h  b  th«  ^^P'^oli"^'*  ^'  Papirius  held  his  dictatorship  for  a  whole  year,  dur- 
SE^Kuiri..*"^"  *"^  which  there  were  no  consuls ;  and  Q.  Fabius  commanded  in 
""  Etruria  as  proconsul,  and  triumphed  in  that  office  on  the  Idth  of 

November.  To  this  version  of  the  story  belongs,  apparently,  the  account  of  a 
second  Etruscan  campaign  of  Q.  Fabius,  of  a  great  victory  gamed  by  him  over 
the  Umbrians,  and  of  a  second  gained  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  lake  of  Vadi- 
mon ;  then  of  the  revolt  and  subsequent  submission  of  Perusia,  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  strong  city  by  a  Roman  garrison,  and  of  embassies  sent  from  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria  to  sue  for  peace.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  room 
for  all  these  great  achievements  in  the  single  year  of  Fabius'  consulship ;  but,  on 
,the  other  hand,  this  second  Etruscan  campaign  is  unknown  to  Diodorus,  and  both 
he  and  Livy  agree  in  making  the  second  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  follow  imme- 
diately after  his  first,  without  any  such  interval  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Fasti. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  little  lake  of  Yadimon  should  have  been  the  scene 
of  two  victories  over  the  Etruscans,  withm  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  ;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  first  of  these  battles  has  not  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Yet  the  Etruscans  must  have  been  signally  humbled  by  Fabius  ; 
for,  in  the  next  year,  when  P.  Decius  invaded  Etruria,  he  met  with  little  opposi. 
tion;  the  people  of  Tarquinii  obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years,"'  and  the  other 
Etruscan  cities  were  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  and  even  this  they 

^  lAyy^i  IX.  40.  towns  of  Italy  at  this  day.    The  shields  wew 
"*  Fasti  Capitolini.  huDg  up  on  the  outside  f^ont  of  the  square 
^  Livy,  I  A.  40.  piers,  or  pilSflookin^towards  the  Forum .   The 
***  These  shops  of  the  silversmiths  lined  the  outchen^  shops,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  dc- 
Via  Sacra,  which,  on  its  course  from  the  Velia  cemvirs,  had,  occupied  this  side  of  the  Foram, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  ran  along  the  north-  had  lately  disappeared  with  the  growing  mag- 
em  side  of  the  Forum.    They  wore  like  cells,  nifloence  of  the  dty,  and  had  been  succeed^ 
open  in  fh>nt,  built  of  peperino,  and  with  a  row  by  the  sho^M  of  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths, 
of  square  massy  supports,  or  piers,  in  front  of  See  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Kom,  VoL  III-  Sd 
them,  supporting  the  first  story  of  the  houses  part,  p.  25. 

above ;  exactly  like  the  covered  passages  in  ^  Livyi  IX.  41.    Diodorus,  XX.  44. 
▼hich  the  shops  are  ranged  in  so  many  of  the 
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purchased  at  the  price  of  giving^a  year's  pay  to  the  consul's  army,  and  two  coats 
to  each  soldier. 

'Q.  Fabius,  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time  as  the  colleague  of 
P.  Decius,  had  this  year  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samnium.  But 
the  Samnites  were  so  weakened,  that  their  speedy  subjugation  th«Roiiiw"sh!Irtw« 
seemed  inevitable  ;  and  this,  we  may  suppose,  filled  the  neighbor-  '****^""*'*'^ 
ing  nations  with  a  sense  of  their  own  danger  if  Samnium  should,  fall,  and  in- 
duced not  only  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians^"  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites, 
but  even  shook  the  long- tried  friendship  of  the  Hemicans  with  Rome,  and  aroused 
the  Sallentines,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  to  look  on  the  Samnite  cause 
as  their  own.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  unin- 
terrupted.  Nuceria  Alfatema,  in  Campania,  which  had  revolted  seven  years  be- 
fore, was  now  recovered,  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  defeated,  and  Fabius 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  province  without  danger,  and  to  hasten  into  Umbria ;'" 
the  Umbrians,  it  is  said,  having  raised  so  formidable  an  army  as  to  threaten  to  march 
straight  upon  Rome,  and  P.  Decius  having  thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  from 
Etruria,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  capital.  Hero,  again,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  some  exaggeration ;  for  Fabius  is  said  to  have  won  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Umbrians,  and  the  Umbrian  towns  immediately  submitted.  This  may 
be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Ocriculum  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  that  Fabius  obtained  no  triumph  either  for  his  victory  over  the 
Umbrians,  or  for  those  which  he  is  said  to  have  won  in  Samnium.  Yet  his  com- 
mand in  Samnium  was  continued  to  him  for  another  year,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul :  the  new  consuls  were  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Yolumnius. 

As  tho  Etruscan  war  was  now  over,  and  Q.  Fabius  continued  to  command  the 
army  in  Samnium,  only  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year  was  re-  w«r  with  th*  sdim- 
quired  to  take  the  field.  This  was  L.  Volumnius,  and  he  was  sent  **""'• 
against  the  Sallentines,"^  an  Apulian  or  lapygian  people,  who  dwelt,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  extreme  heel  of  Italy,  and  who  were  now  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
under  pretence,  we  may  suppose,  of  their  having  annoyed  some  of  the  Apulian 
allies  of  Rome.  But  Yolumnius  did  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  although,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  he  gained  some  victories,  took  several  towns,  and  made  himself  very 
popular  with  his  soldiers  by  hb  liberality  in  the  disposal  of  the  plunder.  The 
Fasti  Capitolini,  however,  show  that  he  obtained  no  triumph ;  and  one  of  the 
annalists,  Piso,"'  omitted  his  consulship  altogether,  as  if  he  doubted  its  reality. 

Fabius,"'  on  his  part,  defeated  the  Samnites  near  Allifae,  and  obliged  their 
army  to  surrender.  The  Samnites  themselves  he  disarmed,  and  ,^  „.„i^^  ^.^oi^ 
then  dismissed  them  unhurt ;  but  all  the  other  prisoners,  to  what-  m^pJU  bT^  r*- 
ever  nation  they  belonged,  were  sold  for  slaves.  Amongst  this  "™* 
number,  there  were  several  who  declared  themselves  to  be  Hemicans,  and  these 
-were  immediately  sent  oflF  to  Rome,  and,  by  order  of  the  senate,  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  several  allied  cities  of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabius  then  led  his 
army  home ;  but  either  his  victory  has  been  exaggerated,  or  it  was  balanced  by 
some  defeats  which  the  Roman  writers  did  not  choose  to  mention,  for  he  obtained 
no  triumph. 

The  new  consuls  were  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus,  and  P.  Cornelius  Arvina.  They 
brought  the  case  of  the  Hemican  prisoners  before  the  senate,  which,  -,^^  ~  ,^j^  „^^j^ 
says  Livy,"'  so  exasperated  the  whole  nation,  that  the  people  of  "eM«r.T  u 
Anagnia  summoned  a  general  council  of  deputies  from  every  Hemican  city,  and 
all,  with  three  exceptions,  voted  for  war  with  Rome.  It  is  manifest  that  some- 
thing is  omitted  in  this  narrative,  the  decision  of  the  senate  upon  the  case  which 
was  brought  before  them.  This  it  was,  no  doubt,  which  so  exasperated  the  Her- 
nicans ;  and  no  wonder,  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve,  it  ordered  the  pris- 

'«  Livy,  IX.  41.  >»  Livy,  IX.  44. 

"■  Livy,  IX.  41.  >"  Livy  IX.  42. 

«•  livy,  IX.  42.  "»  livy  IX.  42. 
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oners  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded.  Such  a  bbody  execution  would  naturallj 
^xcite  a  deep  and  general  indignation,  and  the  comi^on  feeling  of  the  Hemican 
people  would  call  aloud  for  vengeance. 

Meanwhile  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Samnites  kindled  at  the  prospect  of 
c«inbimd  o  imtioM  of  ^^^  acccssion  to  their  league  against  Rome ;  and  they  thought  that  if 
t^He™tt2*IId  sU.  they  could  clear  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  open  their  commu- 

•nniM.  nications  with  the  country  of  the  Hemicans,  their  combined  forces 

might  possibly  again  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Latium,  through  the  great 
mountain- portal  by  Praeneste.  Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  two 
posts  of  Calatia,  on  the  Vultumus,  and  Sora,  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  sold  the 
prisoners  as  slaves. "'^  Thus  the  communication  with  the  Hemicans  was  opened, 
and  a  Samnite  army  must  have  taken  up  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Luis,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hemican  country.  The  Romans  then  hoped,  by  a  com- 
bined operation  of  both  the  consular  armies,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  seat  of  war  in  two  different  directions ;  and  Q.  Marcius  proceeded  to 
invade  the  Hemican  territory  from  the  side  of  Latium,  while  P.  Cornelius  was  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Liris  from  Campania,  and  to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from 
Sora.  But  the  enemy  held  their  ground  so  well,"*  and  availed  themselves  so 
effectually  of  their  central  position,  that  the  consuls' could  make  no  progress ;  and, 
being  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  each  other's  movements,  it  is  likely  that  each 
successively  sustained  a  severe  check  from  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force 
against  his  particular  army.  This  state  of  affairs  excited  great  alarm  at  Rome ; 
all  citizens  within  the  military  age  were  enlisted,  and  two  regular  armies  of  two 
legions  each  were  raised,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Thus  supported,  Q.  Marcius  soon  overbore  the  resistance  of  the  Hemicans, 
«.  »  .  w .  and  obli&red  them  to  purchase  a  trace  for  thirty  days  by  furnish- 
ud  obtain  •^•^  ing  the  Roman  army  with  two  months  pay  and  rations  of  com. 
It]?,  by  two  and  with  clothing  for  each  soldier.  They  then  sued  for  peace, 
"""*■  and  were  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  consul,  who  received  ac- 
cordingly their  entire  submission.  He  hastened  to  effect  his  junction  with  his 
colleague,  and  the  Samnite  army,  oppressed  by  their  united  forces,  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.^*®  Marcius  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed  on  the  30th 
of  June,'"  and  his  services  were  accounted  so  eminent  that  an  equestrian  statue 
was  set  up  in  honor  of  him  in  the  Forum, ^"  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Castor,  or 
rather  of  the  twin  heroes.  Castor  and  Pollux.  After  his  triumph,  he  rejoined 
his  colleague  in  Samnium,  and  their  two  armies  being  completely  masters  of  the 
field,  ravaged,  the  whole  country  with  the  utmost  perseverance  for  the  space  of 
nearly  five  months  ;*"  cutting  down  the  frait-trees,  buming  the  houses  that  were 
not  secured  within  the  fortified  towns,  and  doin^  all  the  mischief  in  their  power, 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  the  enemy  into  submission.  The  consuls  were  thus  de- 
t£uned  so  long  in  the  field,  that  a  dictator  was  named  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  L. 
Postumius  and  Ti.  Minucius  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  following. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year  the  senate  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  Hemicans.'** 
nmuiioii  an  Threc  cities  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  war  were  left  in 
iTtL?  £t-  the  enjoyment  of  their  municipal  independence ;  but  Anagnia  and 
the  other  towns  were  obliged  to  receive  the  Roman  franclme  with- 
out the  right  of  voting ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
without  any  share  either  in  the  general  govemment  or  in  their  own  municipal 
a'dministration.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  common  meetings,  or  to  inter- 
marry with  one  another,  and  their  magistrates  were  prohibited  from  exercising 
any  other  function  than  that  of  superintending  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 
religion. 

"■  Livy,  IX.  48.    Diodorus,  XX.  80.  The  temple  of  Castor  was  on  the  soiitheni  Bid« 

"•  Livy,  IX.  48.  of  the  Forum,  opposite  to  the  line  of  the  Vto 

■•  livy.  IX.  48.  Sacra, 

"*  Fasti  Capitolim.  "■  Diodorus,  XX.  80. 

•  Livy,  IX.  48.  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  XXXIV.  6.  ~  Livy,  IX.  48. 
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The  long  contest  with  the  Samnites  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  Before 
the  new  consuls  took  the  field,  and  after  Marcius  and  Cornelius  ^^^^^  ammism  b 
had  returned  home,  the  Samnites  revenged  in  some  degree  the  %h»jMS^Sam. 
devastation  of  their  own  country,  hy  mfSting  several  plundering 
inroads  into  the  plain  of  Campania.'"  But  when  the  legions  opened  the  cam- 
paign, the  power  of  the  Romans  was  again  irresistible.  The  seat  of  the  war  was 
now  in  the  very  heart  of  Samnium,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pentrians;  and  the  two  consuls  attacked  the  two  cities  of  Tifernum 
and  Bovianum.  One  last  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Samnite  imperator  or 
captain-^neral.  Statins  Gellius,  to  relieve  Bovianum :  but  it  was  vain,  although 
the  battle  was  so  stoutly  contested,  that  the  Roman  consul  Ti.  Minucius  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  did  not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  But  Gellius 
was  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater  pacrt  of  his  army  destroyed.  Bovia- 
num then  surrendered,  and  the  consuls,  on  their  return  home,  recovered  the 
towns  which  had  been  lately  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  Sora,  Arpinum,  and 
an  unknown  place,  Cerennia,'**  or  Censennia. 

This  campaign  was  decisive.  The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Sem- 
pronius,  and  Sulpicius  immediately  took  the  field  in  Samnium.**^  Th«8«iMito««iidtfcdf 
He  gained  some  advantages,  small  perhaps  in  theinselves,  but  im-  •iiw^MbmittotiME*. 
portant,  as  the  last  drop  poured  into  the  brimming  vessel  and  "*"* 
causing  the  water  to  overflow.  The  Samnites  at  last  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
Marrucinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Frentanians  followed  the  example.  They 
were  all  obliged  to  become  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  the  alliance  was  no  longer  on 
equal  terms  ;"^  they  became,  in  fact,  politically  subject,  and  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  the  majesty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

In  comparison  with  such  a  full  confession  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  Ro- 
mans, any  partial  acquisitions  of  territory  were  of  slight  import-  j^cc,^„„  tB,jt„j„ 
ance.  But  the  Romans  had  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  R<«iMidoiiiiidoDtoth! 
important  position  of  Luceria  in  Apulia,  which  secured  their  as-  ^  **""' 
cendency  in  that  part  of  Italy ;  and  they  had  also  won  the  whole  line  of  the 
Liris,  all  those  Volscian  towns  which  had  been  the  Sammte  share  of  the  spoil  at 
the'  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war.  Campania  had  been  rj&tained,  and  its 
connection  with  Rome  was  rendered  closer  than  ever ;  and  above  all,  the  timely 
extension  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  so  many  of  the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  had  made  the  Koman  power  sound  at  the  heart, 
and  had  consolidated  that  mass  of  citizens,  and  of  allies  scarcely  less  true  than 
citizens,  within  the  confines  of  Latium,  of  which  neither  the  arms  nor  the  arts 
of  Hannibal  oould  tempt  a  single  individual  to  join  his  standard. 

The  conquest  of  the  Hemicans  gave  the  Romans,  it  is  probable,  a  considerable 
accession  of  territory  in  the  forfeited  domain  land  of  the  several  cities ;  and  it 
put  an  end  to  the  old  equal  alliance  which  entitled  the  Hemicans  to  a  share  of 
all  plunder  taken  by  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations.    The  victories  over  the 

**  JavYj  IX.  44.   Diodonu,  XX.  90.  year  401,  he  says  that  the  Samnites  solicited 

"*  Diodorus  calls  it  Serennia.     Is  not  this  the  fViendshlp  of  Rome ;  that  "  Lc^tis  eomm 

place  the  ^*  Cisauna**  m  Bamniam,  mentioned  comiter  ab  senatn  responsnm ;  foedere  in  sode- 

in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio  tatem  aooepti.*'    YII.  19.    In  the  same  man- 

Barbatas  ?  ner  he  misrepresents  the  early  relations  between 

*"  This  appears  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  Home  and  Ditiam.    But  the  negotiations  had 

which  state  tnat  Sulpicias  obtained  a  triumph  broken  off  in  the  ^ear  482  on  this  very  point, 

for  his  victories  over  the  Samnites  in  this  year,  because  the  Samnites  would  not  become  the 

"  Dionysius,  Excerpt,  de  Legation,  p.  23dl.  dependent  allies  of  Borne ;  and  as  the  Bomans 

Reiske.    His  words  are,  speaking  of  the  Sam-  never  receded  Arom  the  conditions  on  which 

nites,  rvdc  (npc^vf  &/ieX«y4aovras  tvuOai.    Livv  they  had  once  insisted,  we  may  be  sure  that 

says,  "  Fcedus  antiquum  Samnitibus  redditum.^'  they  would  have  granted  no  peace  to  the  Sam- 

Tnis  is  because  he  never  seems  to  have  con-  nites  which  did  not  indnde  their  complete  sub- 

oeived  that  any  nation  could  ever  have  been  mission ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Sam- 

the  equal  ally  of  Bome,  but  that  from  the  very  nites  would  have  persevered  so  long  in  carrying 

beginning  it  must  have  acknowledged  the  Bo-  on  the  war  amidst  such  repeated  disasters,  if 

man  supremacy.   Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  tlie  they  could  have  ended  it  on  any  terms  less  m- 

flnt  treaty  between  Borne  and  Samnium  in  the  tolerable. 
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Etruscans  and  Umbrlans  had  revealed  the  secret  of  the  comparative  weakness  of 
those  once  dreaded  nations,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  that  their  frontier 
might  be  extended  as  soon  as  they  chose  beyond  the  Ciminian  hills. 

Thus  in  the  twenty  years  of  the  second  Samnite  war  Rome  had  risen  to  the 
RMMWMDawtiMini  first  place,  beyond  dispute,  amongst  the  nations  of  Italy.  And 
pow«r  in  Italy.  amidst  the  divisions  and  corruption  of  the  several  kingdoms  which 

had  grown  vp  out  of  the  fragments  of  Alexander's  empire,  there  was  scarcely  a 
power  in  the  civilized  world,  except  Carthage,  which  could  have  contended  suc- 
cessfully with  Rome  single-handed. 

Half  a  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Carthage  entered  upon  the  contest. 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  power  was  yet  to  be  sharply  tried ;  what  Etruria  and 
Samnium  could  neither  singly  nor  by  their  joint  efforts  effect,  they  were  to  try 
again  with  the  help  of  the  Gauls ;  what  they  had  ."tiled  to  accomplish  through 
barbarian  aid,  they  were  to  attempt  in  their  last  struggle  with  the  assistance  of 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  guided  by  the  genius  ,of 
Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the  hero-king  of  the  race  of  Achilles. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  428  to  464— ABOLITION  OF  PERSONAL  SLAVERY  FOB 
DEBT— DICTATORSHIP  OF  C.  M^ENIUS— CENSORSHIP  OF  APPIUS  CLAUDIUS- 
CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABIUS  AND  P.  DECIUS— THE  OGULNIAN  LAW. 


"Nothinf?  has  oontributcd  more  than  this  lenity  to  raise  the  character  of  public  men.  Am- 
bition is  of  itself  a  game  sufflciently  hazardous  and  sufficiently  deep  to  inflame  the  passiona, 
without  adding  property,  life,  and  liberty  to  the  stake." — ^Edinbcroh  Keview,  No.  XCV.  p.  161. 


D«W 


Wk  have  seen  that  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  first  campaign  of  the 
red    poddoo   of  Samnite  war,  several  symptoms  had  been  manifested  by  a  strong 
o'r*io«riopJSJ  party  amongst  the  patricians  of  the  old  jealousy  towards  the 
»•"'•  commons ;  M.  Marcellus,  a  plebeian,  had  been  forced  to  resign  his 

dictatorship  by  the  augurs,  on  the  alleged  reason  that  his  appointment  was  in- 
valid from  some  reli^ous  objection ;  and  the  most  obstinate  attempts  were  made 
to  set  aside  the  Licmian  law,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  two  patrician  con- 
suls. In  the  course  of  the  Samnite  war  occasional  traces  of  the  same  feeling  are 
discernible.  But  its  shape  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  an  aristocracy  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  government,  and  a  people  impatient  of  their  own  ex- 
clusion from  it.  '  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  between  the  whole  patrician  order 
on  one  side,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  on  the  other.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  patricians  and  a  majority  of  the  senate  were  well  reconciled  to  the 
altered  state  of  things,  and  cordially  received  the  distinguished  commoners  who 
had  made  their  way  to  the  Highest  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  and  composed  a 
new  nobility  fully  worthy  to  stand  on  equal  terms  by  the  side  of  the  old.  Thus 
the  moderate  patricians,  the  new  nobility  of  the  commons,  and  the  mass  of  the 
old  plebeians  were  now  closely  linked  together ;  and  their  union  gave  that  energy 
to  the  Roman  councils  and  arms,  which  marks  in  so  eminent  a  manner  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century.  But  as  these  elements  had  tended  more  and  more 
towards  each  other,  so  they  parted  off  on  either  side  from  other  elements  with 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  had  been  respectively  connected.   The  moderate 
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patricians  stood  aloof  from  the  high  or  more  violent  party,  who  still  dreamt  of 
.recovering  the  old  ascendency  of  their  order :  whilst  a  new  popular  party,  though 
as  yet  very  inconsiderable  in  power  or  influence,  was  growing  up  distmct  from 
the  old  plebeians,  regarding  them  with  envy,'  and  regaraed  by  them  in  turn  with 
feelings  of  dislike  and  suspicion.  This  new  party  consisted  of  freedmen,  and  of 
citizens  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations  of  a  city  life,  who  were 
despised  by  Uie  old  agricultural  plebeians  as  a  low  and  unwarlike  populace,  and 
who,  by  a  strong  public  opinion,  were  excluded  from  all  prospect  of  political  dis- 
tinctions. Many  of  these  persons,  indeed,  had  not  even  the  right  of  voting,  as  they 
were  not  included  in  any  tribe ;  and  they  bore  this  exclusion  as  impatiently  as 
the  old  plebeians  had  borne  their  exclusion  from  the  highest  curule  offices.  This 
was  a  class  which  was  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  in  proportion  as  Rome 
grew  in  wealth  and  population,  and  it  formed  the  oridn  of  the  popular  party  of 
the  later  period  of  the  commonwealth ;  a  party  very  diflferent,  both  in  its  charac- 
ter and  feelings,  from  the  commons  of  its  earher  history. 

These  extremes  of  civil  society,  the  highest  aristocrats  and  the  lowest  populace, 
have  often  made  common  cause  with  each  other  against  that  mid-  ^.  j.^.  - . 
die  class  which  both  hate  equally.  And  when  the  malcontent  {^'^^p*'^  "s^ 
aristocratical  families  are  few  in  number,  but  of  the  highest  nobil-  *  **  '*^^* 
Uy,  any  ambitious  individual  among  them  is  tempted  to  court  the  populace  for 
objects  more  directly  personal ;  he  tries  to  make  them  the  instrument,  not  of  the 
greatness  of  his  order,  but  of  his  own.  Thus  it  was  commonly  remarked  of  the 
tyrants  of  the  ancient  world,  that  they  began  by  playing  the  demagogue.  In 
such  a  union  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  the  gain  is 
mostly  for  the  former ;  the  latter  derived  little  advantage  from  the  alliance,  ex- 
cept the  pleasure  of  the  horse  in  the  fable,  when  be  saw  his  old  enemy^  the  stag, 
efitectually  humbled.  But  the  coalition  is  not  solely  one  of  political  expediency ; 
it  arises  partly  out  of  certain  moral  affinities  existing  between  those  whose  social 
and  political  conditions  are  the  extremest  opposites.  The  moral  bond  between 
them  is  their  common  impatience  of  law  and  good  government ;  that  anarchical 
and  selfish  restlessness,  which  sees  in  the  existing  order  of  society  an  equal  restraint 
upon  the  pride  and  passion  of  the  highest,  and  on  the  needy  cupidity  of  the  low- 
est.' This  is  the  feeling  which  has  so  often  brought  together,  the  proudest  despot 
or  the  most  insolent  aristocrat  and  the  lowest  and  most  profligate  populace  ;  and 
it  was  this,  though  in  a  far  milder  degree,  which  associated  in  one  common  party 

'  ThiB  IB  the  ]>rogrGB8  of  all  popular  parties,  is  bo  difflcolt.  that  it  has  rarely  or  never  been 

fVora  the  necessity  of  the  case.    As  the  ruling  attempted ;  tl'.e  excluding  party,  strengthened 

body  in  the  earliest  state  of  society  is  extremely  by  all  those  who  were  once  excluded,  is  now 

exclusive,  the  popular  party  then  comprises  extremely  powerful,  and  its  power  is  moral  as 

what  Sieves  would  call  the  nation  minus  a  well  as  physical ;   the   excluded   or  popular 

privileged  individual  or  a  very  small  privileged  party,  no  longer  a  nation  contending  against  a 

clasB.  •  Each  success  of  this  party  satisfies  the  caste,  but  yet  much  more  than  a  worthless  fao- 

wishes  of  a  portion  of  its  members,  and  thus  tion  contending  against  a  nation,  are  conscious 

makes  them  for  the  future  its  enemies.    And  a  of  a  wrong  done  to  them,  and  are  embittered 

repetition  of  this  process  would  at  last  place  the  by  this  feeling ;  but  being  unable  to  carry  their 

anti-popular  part^  in  that  same  position  which  point,  and,  from  their  very  inability  to  obtain  a 

waH  at  nrst  occupied  by  their  adversaries ;  they  share  of  the  benefit-s  of  society,  becoming  more 

would,  in  their  turn,  Mcome  the  nation,  minus  and  more  morally  unfit  to  ei\joy  them,  their  tri- 

a  very  small  excluded  class,  a  class,  in  uct^  ex-  umph  and  their  continued  exclusion  are  alike 

oludod  by  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance  or  deplorable.    Their  triumph  is  but  the  triumph 

profligacy.    This  would  be  the  natural  perfeo-  of  nlaves  broken  loose,  full  of  brute  ignorance 

tion  of  a  state,  but,  unhappily,  this  as  yet  has  and  wickedness ;  their  continued  exclusion  is  a 

never  been  attained  to ;  the  process  has  gone  on  perpetual  cancer,  wasting  away  the  nation^s 

healthfully  in  its  first  staffes^  satisfyinfi^  sucoes-  life ;  and  it  is  a  moral  evil,  moreover,  because  it 

sively  all  those  whose  exclusion  was  wnolly  un-  involves  injustice.  The  great  and  hardest  prob- 

natural,  that  is,  who  were  excluded  by  dis-  1cm  of  political  wisdom  is  to  prevent  any  part 

tinctions  purely  arbitrary,  or  overbalanced  by  of  society  from  becoming  bo  socially  degraded 

many  more  points  of  resemblance  and  fitness  by  poverty,  that  their  pofitical  enfranchisement 

for  political  power.    But  when  it  reaches  those  becomes  dangerous,  or  even  mischievous. 

who  differ  really  from  the  governing  body,  as  *  ti  /th  trtvla  ivdyicji  rj^y  riXfiav  irap/;^o««a,  | 

in  the  ease  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  then  con-  i*  i^mcta  ftfipu  riiv  wXeovtilav  xal  ^aov^nan,  .  .  . 

vulsion  and  decline  have  mostly  followed.  The  i^ayovviv  is  ro^s  Kivivvovs.    Thucydides,  II. 
work  of  smoothing  down  these  real  differences 
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at  Rome,  in  the  period  now  before  us,  the  humblest  of  the  city  populace  and 
the  representative  of  the  proudest  family  in  the  commonwealth,  Appius  Clau 
dius. 

But  in  these  coalitions,  which  are  forever  occurring  in  history,  the  two  coa- 
ouLrmttMotmAeim.  l^scing  partics  are  far  from  deserving  the  same  judgment.  His- 
"*^*~-  torians  have  justly  pronounced  their  full  condemnation  on  the  sel- 

fish hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant,  who  talks  of  liberty  in  order  to  establish  his  own 
despotism.  And  for  those  who,  despising  all  the  honoi-s  and  benefits  of  society 
which  are  fully  open  to  them,  aspire  to  a  rank  and  greatness  of  a  higher  and 
more  exclusive  sort  than  the  nature  of  society  allows,  no  condemnation  can  be  too 
severe,  for  no  wickedness  can  be  greater.  But  the  lowest  class,  when  they  ore 
misled  into  such  alliances,  deserve  even  in  their  worst  excesses  a  milder  senteAcc*^ 
Not  only  are  they  entitled  to  all  the  excuse  which  may  be  claimed  by  ignorance, 
'  and  an  ignorance  arising  rather  from  their  condition  than  from  their  choice ;  but 
in  their  quarrel  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  there  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
amidst  much  of  envy,  and  cupidity,  and  revenge,  a  certain  mixture  also  of  justice. 
Nothing  is  more  horrible  than  the  rebellions  of  slaves ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard even  these  with  unmixed  abhorrence.  Nor  can  we  ever  place  on  the  same 
level  those  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  society,  do  but  seek  a  share 
of  them,  and  those  who,  enjoying  all  these  benefits  in  ample  measure,  cannot 
rest  without  something  more.  Neither  are  the  middle  classes  apt  to  be  wholly 
guiltless  in  their  treatment  of  those  below  them ;  when  they  have  established 
their  own  rights  against  the  aristocracy,  they  become  a  new  aristocracy  them- 
selves, and  having  themselves  passed  through  the  door,  they  shut  it  against  those 
who  woidd  fain  follow.  But  here,  as  in  their  own  earlier  contest  with  the  old 
aristocracy,  the  fault  does  not  consist  in  denying  political  rights  to -those  who 
are  not  yet  fit  for  them,  for  this  may  be  often  necessary  and  just ;  but  in  pre- 
venting them  from  ever  becoming  fit,  by  retaining  institutions  which  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  keep  the  lowest  classes  morally  degraded,  or,  at  the  best* 
by  taking  no  pains  to  introduce  such  as  may  improve  them. 

In  the  high  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  during  the  period  now  before  us,  two 
^^.   individuals  are  eminent :  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  Appius  Claudius. 
pM^j^th.hi^  But  their  objects  seem  to  have  been  dififerent.    Papirius  appears 
KSri^cunoitl^Ap.  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  old  aristocratical  constitu- 
*""       °*  tion,  and  to  have  honestly  wished  to  restore  what  in  his  eyes  was 

the  uncorrupted  discipline  oT  the  Roman  commonwealth.     Appius,  like  his  an- 
cestor the  decemvir,  or  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  wished  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things,  not  in  favor  of  the  old  patrician  ascendency,  but  of  his  own  per- 
'  sonal  dominion. 

The  moderate  or  middle  party,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  majority  of  the  sen- 
t.  Of  the  middle  or  ^tc  snd  of  thc  wholc  body  of  the  old  commons,  numbered  amongst 
mod«tatop«ty.  jjg  membcrs  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  To  this 
party  belonged  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  eminent  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  who 
aFabioiMaxiimu.  ^'^j^^jcd  thc  lovc*  of  liis  couutrymeu  no  less  than  he  commanded 
"*  their  admiration  and  esteem.  With  him  stood  his  friend  P.  Decius 
Mus,  thrice  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  when  Rome  needed  the  services  of  her 
F  DMotHm.  bravest  and  ablest  generals  against  her  foreign  enemies ;  and  his 

colleague  also  in  that  memorable  censorship,  which  required  and 
found  in  them  all  the  statesman's  wisdom.  P.  Decius  might  have  disputed  the 
palm  of  happiness  in  Solon's  judgment  with  Tellus  the  Athenian.  Bom  to  the 
truest  nobihty,  the  son  of  that  P.  Decius,  who,  when  consul,  had  devoted  himself 

'  When  be  died  the  people  contributed  bj  Fabias  Gorges,  the  son  of  the  old  Q.  Fabins, 
sabscription  a  large  sum  lor  the  expenses  of  his  employed  the  money  in  giving  a  puDuo  enter- 
Auieral,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  method  of  tainment  to  one  part  oi  the  people,  epoluxn, 
expressing  the  public  feeling  towards  the  dead,  and  in  sending  portions  of  meat  to  the  rost^  vis- 
even  when  his  ramily  was  too  wealthy  to  require  ceratio.  Bee  the  writer  *'  de  Viris  UluBtribas,^* 
tt  as  an  actual  assistance.    On  this  occasion,  Q.  in  his  life  of  (^  Fabius. 
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to  death  for  his  country  in  the  great  battle  with  the  Latins,  he,  like  his  father, 
obtained  the  highest  honors  with  the  purest  fame ;  and  after  having  performed 
the  greatest  services  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  having  been  rewarded  in  the  fullest 
measure  with  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  too,  like  his 
father,  devoted  himself  to  death  to  save  Rome  from  defeat,  and  so  consigned  the 
glory  of  his  life,^  safe  from  all  stain,  and  crowned  with  the  yet  higher  glory  of 
nis  death,  to  his  countrymen^s  grateful  memory  forever.     Of  the  same  band,  yet 
rather  to  be  ranked  first  than  third,  was  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  to 
whom,  no  less  than  to  Deoius,  Solon  might  have  allowed  the  name 
of  happy.     His  youth  had  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  romantic  glory  of  earlier 
times ;  and  his  single  combat  with  the  giant  Gaul,  and  the  wonderful  aid  which 
the  gods  had  then  vouchsafed  him,  was  sung  in  the  same  strains  as  the  valiant 
acts  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Camillus,  or  Cincinnatus,  or  Cornelius  Cossus.     His 
manhood  was  no  less  rich  in  glory  of  another  sort,  which,  if  less  brilliant,  was  more 
real.    Elected  consul  for  the  first  time  at  three-and-twenty,  five  years  afterwards, 
in  his  third  consulship,  he  won  this  famous  battle  of  Mount  Qaurus  against  the 
Samnites,  and  gave  in  the  victorious  issue  of  the  first  encounter  a  happy  omen  of 
the  final  result  of  the  long  contest  between  the  two  nations.     He  was  dected 
consul  three  times  afterwards,  and  twice  dictator ;  and  in  his  political  course, 
true  to  the  character  of  his  family,  he  finally  relieved  the  long  distress  of  the 
poorer  commons,  and  appeased  the  most  dangerous  commotion  which  had  ever 
yet  threatened  Rome ;  and  he  re-enacted  the  famous  Valerian  law  in  his  fifth  con- 
sulship, that  great  law  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  which  the 
Romans  regarded  as  the  main  bulwark  of  their  freedom.     In  his  sixth  consulship 
he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  but  he  lived  thirty  years  longer,  and  died  at 
the  full  age  of  a  hundred  years,'  after  having  witnessed  the  triumphant  end  of 
the  long  contest  with  the  Samnites,  which  three  generations  earlier  had  been 
under  his  own  auspices  so  successfully  begun.     Next  to  these  three  great  men 
we  may  rank  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  the  Publilian  laws,      ^^^^     ^^ 
praetor,*  dictator,  censor,  and  four  times  consul,  who  was  chosen    '  '*''""^'* ' 
consul  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor  after  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  as  being  with 
him  the  man  most  able  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  Rome.   Nor  should 
we  omit  C.  Maenius,^  twice  dictator,  a  man  odious  to  the  high    '      "^ 
patrician  party  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  their  projects,  but  re- 
pelling their  attacks  by  the  spotless  innocence  of  his  public  life.    To  the  same 
party  belonged  also,  in  all  probability,  Q.  Aulius   Cerretanus,^ 
twice  consul,  chosen  master  of  the  horse  by  Q.  Fabius  in  his  first  ^  ^°""  camUMfc 
dictatorship,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  in  the 
route  of  Lautulae,  and  M.  Foslius,  master  of  the  horse  to  C.      ^^^^ 
Maenius  in  his  second  dictatorship,  like  him  obnoxious  to  the  high 
patrician  party,*  and  like  him  protected  by  his  integrity. 

*  AoKcl  ii  HOI  ^vXoSv  ivhp^i  ^trnv  nfiirn  rt  /19-  two  last  coDBolships,  and  they  cannot  be  fixed 

v6999a  Kal  TcXofTala  0e0aio^a  9  vSv  r^vit  Katav*  poBitively.    In  hifl.  first  oonsolship  he  was  only 

tW4.    Thucydid.  II.  42.    In  Dedns'  case  h»  three-and-twenty  (livy,  VII.  26) :  which,  fof- 

death  was  not  the  ^^  first  indication"  of  his  lowing  the  chronologr  of  the  Fasti,  would  give 

-worth,  bnt  the  "  last  confirmation''  of  it ;  it  was  882  for  the  year  of  his  birth.    He  lived,  there- 

the  worthy  close  of  a  noble  life.  fore,  to  the  year  482  [476,  Niebuhr] ;  that  is,  to 

»  Fliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  48.    Pliny  says  the  year  after  the  capture  of  Tarentuni,  and  the 

that  forty  six-years  intervened  between  his  first  end  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war. 

consulship  and  his  sixth.    His  sixth  consulship  •  livy,  VIII.  15.    VIII.  12.    VIII.  17.    For 

was  in  the  year  458,  according  to  Pliny's  own  his  four  consulships  see  Livy,  VIII.  12-22,  IX. 

chronology  [446  Niebuhr],  if  we  place  it  four  7.  and  Diodorus,  AIX.  66,  and  the  Fasti  CapiW 

?ears  after  the  consulship  of  P.  Sempronius  and  olini. 

\  Sulpicius,  which  with  Pliny  is  tne  year  449.  '  For  his  second  dictatorship,  see  Livy,  IX. 

(Hist.  Katur.  XXXIII.  %  20.}    His  first  consul-  26 ;  for  his  first,  see  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti 

ship  accordingly  would  fall  in  406,  but  accord-  Capitolinl,  and  note  61  of  Chap.  XXXI.  of  this 

ing  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  his  seo-  volume. 

end  consulship  two  years  afterwards,  in  407,  it  •  Livy,  VIII.  87.  IX.  15,  and  for  his  death 

would  fall  in  405.    His  third  according  to  the  see  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  and  Diodorus,  XIX. 

name  chronology  was  in  410 ;  and  his  fourth  in  72,  Livy,  IX.  28. 

418.  The  FasU  are  wanting  at  the  period  of  his  *  Livy,  IX.  26. 
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The  third  or  new  popular  party  could  not  be  expected,  from  iU  very  nature* 
t.  or  tu  Mw  popour  to  produce,  as  yet,  any  men  of  high  distinction.  Yet  one  individual 
party.  Qi.  FUTiu..  belonging  to  it  made  himself  remarkable,  and  will  claim  a  plaoe  in 
this  history,  Cn.  Flavius,  the  scribe  or  clerk,  who  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  pon- 
tifical calendar,  and  of  the  technicalities  of  actions  at  law,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  curule  sedileship  in  spite  of  his  humble  origin  and  occupation. 

That  we  are  able  to  notice  so  many  individual  characters  at  this  period,  shows 
that  we  are  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  what  may  be  caUed  real  history.  And  this 
previous  sketch  of  the  parties  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  their  most  eminent 
members,  may,  perhaps,  make  the  account  of  the  transactions  m  which  they  were 
en^ged,  not  only  clearer,  but  more  interesting. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Samnite  war,  but  in  what  year'*  is  uncertain,  there 
Abniitkn  of  penoMi  ^^s  passcd  that  famous  law  which  prohibited  personal  slavery  for 
iMMiyfiiriuu.  debt;  no  creditor  might  for  the  future  attach  the  person  of  his 
debtor,  but  he  mi^ht  only  seize  his  property ;  and  all  those  whose  personal  free- 
dom was  pledged  for  their  debts  (nexi),  were  released  from  their  liability,  if  they 
could  swear  that  they  had  property  enough  to  meet  their  creditor's  demands. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of  any  trib- 
ime,  or  that  it  arose  out  of  any  general  or  deliberate  desire  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  ancient  practice.  It  was  occasioned,  we  are  told,  by  one  scandalous  in- 
stance of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  a  creditor  towards  his  debtor,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  had  been  mven  over  to  him  as  a  slave  (addictus),  because 
he  had  pledged  his  person  for  his  debts,  and  had  been  unable  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  The  outrage  excited  so  general  a  feeling,  that  the  senate  immediately 
passed  a  bill  for  the  efifectual  prevention  of  such  Atrocities  for  the  future ;  and  the 
consuls,  or  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  the  dictator,  C.  Poetelius,  was  desired  to  pro- 
pose it  to  the  people,  that  it  might  become  a  law.  But  although  personal  slavery 
for  debt  was  thus  done  away,  yet  the  consequences  of  insolvency  were  much  more 
serious  at  Rome  than  they  are  in  modem  Europe.  He  whose  property  had  been 
once  made  over  to  his  creditors  by  the  praetor's  sentence,  became,  ipso  facto, 
infamous ;"  he  lost  his  tribe,  and  with  it  all  his  political  rights ;  and  the  for- 
feiture was  irrevocable,  even  tbough  he  might  afterwards  pay  his  debts  to  the 
full ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the  power  of  the  censors  to  replace  him  on  the  roll  of 
citizens.  So  sacred  a  thing  did  credit  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  ;  and  so 
just  did  they  consider  it,  that  a  failure  m  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  obligations  should  be  visited  with  a  forfeiture  of  social  and  politi- 
cal rights. 

As  the  internal  history  of  Rome  during  this  period  can  only  be  collected  from 
steto  of  ptMm  with  a  ^*ew  detached  notices,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence 
SyJiediSl  lS"lrif  those  memorable  years  which  were  marked  by  the  rising  of  the 
Twaatiu*.  Tusculans  and  Pnvematians,  and  by  the  defeat  at  the  pass  of 

Caudium.  This  last  disaster,  indeed,  was  such  as  to  still  for  a  time  all  domes- 
tic disputes,  and  to  make  every  Roman  feel  alike  for  the  national  calamity; 
and  the  election  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Q.  Publilius  as  consuls  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  seem^s  to  show  a  common  desire  to  appoint  the  two  ablest  generals  of 

^  Livv  places  the  story  in  the  consulship  of  Miiller  has  corrected  this  into,  '*  Hoc  C.  Popilio 

C.  Pajtclius,  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  war ;  aactore  Visolo  dictatore  sublatnm.''    "  Viaolo" 

VIII.  28.    But  as  Dionysius  (Fra^ra.  Vol.  IV.  having  been  a  comecture  of  Anton.  Augnstino, 

.  2888,  Keiskc}  and  Valerius  Maximas  (VI.  1,  and  approved  bv  Scaliger,  because  the  cogno- 

„  9)  relate  it  as  naving  happened  after  the  affair  men  or  C.  Pcetelius  was  Yisolns,  as  we  learn 

of  the  pass  of  Caudium.  Niebuhr  refers  it  to  the  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini.    But  I  would  rather 

dictatorship  of  C.  Poetelius,  in  the  12th  year  of  read  "  C.  Popilio  provocante,"  in  the  former  part 

the  war.    (Livy,  IX.  28.)    A  passage  in  Varro,  of  the  sentence,  than  **  C.  Popilio  auctorc.'*^ 

de  Ling.  Lat.  (VII.  105,  ed.  Mullcr),  relates  to  "  "  In  pudoris  notam  capitis  poena  conveisA, 

this  subject,  but  is  so  corrupt  in  the  MSS.  that  bonorum  adhibits  proBcriptione^8uff^nderem»- 

its  testimony  dtnnot  be  appealed  to  with  cer-  luithominissanguinemquamemmdere.'* — ^Ter- 

tainty.    It  runs  "  IIoc  C.  Popilio  vocare  Sillo  tullian,  Apologet.  4. 

dictatore  sublatum  ne  flerct,  ut  omnes.  qui  bo-  See  abo  the  strong  language  of  (Soera  pro 

nam  ooplam  juraruut,  ne  esscnt  nexi,  sea  solnti."  Quiutio,  15, 16. 
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the  commonwealth,  without  any  reference  to  party  distinctions.  But  the  war 
with  Tusculum,  Privemum,  and  Yelitrae  was  of  another  character ;  and  the  claims 
of  tliese  cities,  and  the  treatment  which  should  be  shown  to  them,  must  have  been 
judged  of  very  variously.  Are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  moderate  or 
middle  party  supported  the  Uberal  policy  which  was  acti^ly  pursued,  while  the 
new  popular  party,  the  party  of  the  populace,  called  aloud  for  severity  and  ven- 
geance ?  We  know  that  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  who  had  so  lately  led  the  Tusculans 
to  assail  the  city  of  Rome,  was  elected  consul,*'  together  with  Q.  Fabius ;  and 
that,  six  or  seven  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse"  by  L. 
^milius  Mamercinus ;  and  both  Fabius  and  JBmilius  were  eminent  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party.  We  know  also  that  M.  Flavins,  the  tribune,  who 
brought  forward  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans,  was  a  man  of 
doubtful  private  character,"  and  that  he  was  said  to  have  owed  his  first  tribune- 
ship  to  a  largess  which  he  had  given  to  the  poorer  citizens,  in  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  them  when  indicted  by  the  sediles  on  a  criminal  charge. 
It  appears  also  that  he  must  have  been  elected  tribune  twice,  at  least,  within 
four  years  ;^  which,  in  a  man  of  such  character,  seems  to  argue  that  he  continued 
to  practise  the  arts  of  a  demagogue.  If  this  be  so,  his  bill  for  the  punbhment  of 
the  Tusculans  exactly  resembled,  both  in  himself  and  in  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal character  of  its  author,  the  famous  bill  of  Cleon  for  the  execution  of  the  My- 
tileneans :  and  we  have  here  another  instance  that  a  low  popular  party  has  as  lit- 
tle cldm  as  that  of  the  hiffh  aristocracy  to  the  title  of  hign-principled  and  liberal. 
The  six  years  which  followed  the  affair  of  baudium  are  to  us,  as  far  as  regards 
domestic  affairs,  a  blank ;  but  in  the  year  489  (Niebuhr,  434),  the  ^^^  of  oi.  «*.. 
defeat  of  Lautulss  and  its  consequences  led  to  the  second  dictator-  i^tSig^t^^tiim 
ship  of  C.  Msenius,  an  event  of  which  the  notices  preserved  to  us  c!!!!is.  cBiMtedic 
are  unusually  full.  Capua  had  revolted,**  and  as  the  consuls,  M. 
Poetelius  and  C.  Sulpicius,  were  fully  engaged  with  the  Samnites,  a  dictator  with 
a  third  army  was  appointed  to  reduce  the  Campanians.  The  battle  of  Cinna,  as 
we  have  seen,  terrified  the  Campanians  into  submission ;  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  revolt  perished  by  their  own  hands.  But  the  dictator,  C.  Mffinius,"  dur- 
ing his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  revolt  at  Capua,  gained  some  startling  infor- 
mation, which  showed  that  it  had  received  encouragement  from  a  powerful  party 
in  Rome  itself;  the  spirit*'  of  his  commission,  he  argued,  called  upon  him  to  fol- 
low up  this  investigation ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  pursued  it  with 
vigor.  No  proof,  it  seems,  could  be  obtained  of  any  direct  act  of  treason  ;  but 
there  existed  what  were  in  Greece  the  well-known  preparations  for  a  revolution, 
a  number  of  organized  societies"  for  the  purpose  of  innuencing  the  elections,  and 
procuring  the  appointment  of  particular  candidates.  These  societies,  it  is  implied, 
consisted  partly  of  the  highest  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  partly  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  citizens,  lx>th  at  present  beinfi^  combined  in  one  common  cause. 
The  dictator,  therefore,  encountered  a  formidable  opposition  ;  the  high  patrician 
party  recriminated  upon  him  and  upon  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius  Flac- 
cinator :  "  Men  of  the  commons,*^  such  as  they  were,  needed  undue  means  to 
secure  their  way  to  public  offices,  rather  than  the  patricians,  who  derived  from 

°  Llvy,  VIII.  88.  "  Llvy,  IX.  26. ' 

"  Livy,  IX.  21.  **  <^  Vena  Romam  interpretando  res,  non  no- 

-^  Livy,  VIII.  22.  minatim  qui  Capon,  sed  in  universum  qui  ns- 

'*  Comparo  lAvy,  VIII.  22,  and  87.   Hosohkd,  qoam  ooissent  ooignrassentve  adversoB  rempnb- 

in  his  work  on  the  Constitation  of  Ser.  Tullius,  licam,  quari  senatum  jusaisBe." — l^vy,  IX.  26. 

p.  780.  refers  to  this  M.  Flavius  the  aneodote  re-  *  **  Coitiones  honorum  adipiscendoram  caasA 

Iftted  by  Valerias  Haximas,  VIII.  1,  S  7.     He  fiiotas.**— Llvy,  IX.  26.     TheBe  words  are  al- 

ingenioosly  observes,  that  the  aneodote  most  most  a  translation  of  the  description  given  by 

refer  to  a  period  when  the  number  of  the  tribes  Thaoydides  of  the  aristocratical  clabs  of  Athens, 

was  twenty-nine,  which  exactly  tallies  with  the  rits  (wuftooiasy  ahsp  iHyxavoy  wfSrtfop  iw  r|  itiku 

date  of  the  stor^  as  given  by  Ovy.    Aooording  olvai  hi  iUats  xal  opxaif*    VIII.  51. 

to  Valerius  Manmus,  the  curule  tsdile  by  whom  *  **  Negare  nobOium  id  crimen  esse,  quibns 

Flavins  was  ImMaohed  waa  C.  Valerias.  ai  nollA  obstetur  fhiude,  pateat  via  ad  honorom, 

"  INodonu,  XIX.  76.  sed  homiutim  novorum." — ^livy,  IX.  26. 
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their  noble  birth  a  sufficient  and  an  honorable  title  to  the  votes  of  their  coontiy- 
men."  Immediately  the  dictator  and  his  master  of  the  horse  courted  and  called 
for  the  fullest  inquiry  into  their  conduct ;  they  resigned  their  offices,  were  put 
upon  their  trial  before  the  consuls,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratical 
party  to  prove  them  guilty,  they  were  most  honorably  acquitted.*^  Q.  Publilius 
Philo,  the  most  distinguished  commoner  of  his  time,  was  accused  by  the  same 
party  on  the  same  charge,  and  was  acquitted  no  less  completely.  But  by  thus 
dexterously  assailing  their  assailants,  the  high  nobility  gained  a  con^derable  ad- 
vantage ;  it  seemed  as  if  both  parties  were  open  to  accusation,  and  that  an  in- 
quiry into  an  offence  so  universal  must  needs  be  fruitless.  Besides,  the  most 
serious  danger  had  been  removed  by  the  favorable  turn  of  the  events  of  the  war ; 
and  when  men's  minds  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  alarm,  the  inquiry 
would  cease  to  be  supported  by  that  strong  public  feeling  which  alone  could 
enable  it  to  proceed  with  effect.  Accordingly,  the  societies  triumphed  ;  and  the 
coalition  between  the  high  aristocracy  and  the  populace,  thus  ineffectually  attacked, 
began  to  manifest  itself  more  freely  and  more  decidedly. 

Accordingly,  two  years  afterwards,  Appius  Claudius  was  elected  censor,  to- 
ceoMnbip  of  Appiu.  gcthcr  wlth  C.  Plautius.  The  censorship,  it  should  be  remem- 
^*""*  bered,  was,  in  point  of  rank,  the  highest  office  in  the  common- 

wealth :  its  power  was  almost  unbounded ;  its  command  over  the  public  money, 
and  the  opportunities  of  distinction  and  of  influence  which  it  afforded  as  origin- 
ating and  conducting  all  public  works,  made  it  an  especial  object  of  ambidcm  to 
a  man  like  Appius,  who  was  less  fitted  to  signalize  himself  as  a  general.  Be»des, 
he  probably  had  from  the  first  formed  the  design  of  prolonging  his  term  of  office 
for  the  full  period  of  five  years,  in  defiance  of  the  /Rmilmn  law ;  and  so  vast  a 
power,  enjoyed  during  so  long  a  period,  might  be  made  to  serve  the  wildest  pur- 
poses of  ambition. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  as  censor  was  to  revise  the  Ibt  of  the  senators.  It 
h»i«tUm  of  tiw  lirt  ^^  usual  on  these  occasions  to  add  to  the  list  the  names  of  such 
•fMBkion.  citizens  as  seemed  best  to  deserve  that  honor ;  and  the  selection 

would  commonly  be  made  from  those  who,  within  the  last  five  years,  had  been 
elected  for  the  first  time  to  any  curule  magistracy,  and  who,  therefore,  had  not 
been  in  the  senate  at  the  last  census.  But,  in  addition  to  the  deaths  caused  by 
the  Samnite  war  (and  the  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have  been  the  only  sen- 
ator who  fell  in  the  rout  of  Lautulae),  the  year  immediately  preceding  Appius' 
censorship  had  been  marked  by  a  visitation  of  pestilence,  so  that  the  names  which 
he  would  have  to  add  to  the  roll  of  the  senate  would  be  more  than  usually  nu- 
merous. To  the  utter  scandal  of  the  old  plebeians,  no  less  than  of  the  patricians, 
Appius  passed  over  many  names  which  other  censors  would  have  inserted,  and 
filled  up  the  vacancies  with  numbers  of  the  low  popular  party,  many  of  whom 
were  the  sons  of  freedmen,^  and  therefore,  according  to  Roman  law,  the  grrand- 
sons  of  nobody.  The  pers3ns  thus  chosen  were,  probably,  wealthy  men,  and 
many  of  them  may  have  already  filled  the  offices  of  tribune  or  plebeian  sedile ; 
but  the  time  when  the  senate  had  been  a  purely  patrician  assembly  was  too  re- 
cent to  allow  of  its  being  thrown  open  not  merely  to  commoners,  but  to  men 
whose  grandfathers  had  been  slaves ;  and  the  attempt  of  Appius  to  fill  the  senate 
with  those  who  would  have  been  no  better  than  his  creatures,  like  some  of  his 
ancestor's  colleagues  in  the  decemvirate,  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be  endured. 
Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  next  year,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Q.  JSmilius 
Barbula,  set  his  list  aside  without  hesitation,  and  summoned  those  only  as  sena- 
tors whose  names  had  -been  on  the  roll  of  the  last  previous  censors,  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  and  C.  Msenius. 

Not  dbcouraged,  however,  by  this  ill  success,  Appius  acted  on  the  same  sys- 

■*  "  Publilius  etiam  Philo,  multiplicstiB  aum-  tas,  oeterum  invisus  nobilitati,  causam  dixit."-* 
mia  bonoribuB  poat  res  tot  domi  belloque  gas-    Iiivy,  IX.  26. 

^Diodorus,  XX.  85,  86.   Livy,  IX.  89,  ISl 
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tern  when  he  proceeded  to  revise  the  rolls  of  the  several  tribes.  His  „,  ^„iu  mwTftwid. 
colleague,  C.  Plautius,  unable  to  bear  the  shame  of  seeing  his  list  «"n«»»»i^«'ri^«- 
of  the  senate  utterly  disregarded,  had  resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  year." 
If  a  censor  died  or  resigned  before  the  completion  of  the  eighteen  months  fixed 
by  the  ^milian  law  as  the  term  of  his  authority,  it  was  accounted  imlucky  to 
elect  another  in  his  place ;  and  his  colleague,  on  such  occasions,  usually  resigned 
immediately,  rather  than  incur  the  odium  of  wielding  such  vast  powers  alone. 
Appius,  however,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  continued  to  act  as  sole  censor.  In 
his  revision  of  the  tribes  he  admitted  a  great  number*^  of  freedmen  and  citizens  of 
,  low  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  full  franchise ;  and  he  entered  them  pur- 
posely in  all  the  tribes,  that  the  influence  of  his  party  might  extend  to  all.  It 
will  readily  be  understood  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  more 
remote  tribes  especially,  would  attend  but  seldom  at  the  comitia ;  whilst  the  city 
populace  and  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  were  always  on  the  spot,  and  would  be 
frequently  the  majority  of  voters  in  their  respective  tribes.  Thus,  the  old  agri- 
cultural commons  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  their  new  tribesmen,  and  that 
share  in  the  government  which  they  had  so  hardly  won  was  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  them  by  men  whom,  according  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  ancient 
world,  they  despised  as  little  better  than  slaves. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  Appius  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  mere  desire  to  re- 
store the  old  ascendency  of  the  patricians;  for  the  lowest  classes,  H«meoiinM«CBFia- 
being  as  yet  quite  incapable  of  exercising  dominion,  might  safely  JiSJ^BiiS  SSxSlu 
be  iwed  as  auxiliaries  for  humbling  the  classes  next  above  them ;  Jl,5Sd*ta*^rtilL*li 
just  as  the  feudal  kmgs  occasionally  courted  the  commons,  and  ^''* 
were  enabled  through  their  aid  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  without  any 
danger  of  seeing  their  own  authority  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  representative 
assembly.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Appius  encouraged  Cn.  Flavins**  in  the  acts 
which  gave  such  offence  to  the  aristocracy,  we  cannot  conceive  his  objects  to  have 
been  other  than  personal ;  for  it  was  against  the  old  patrician  influence,  much 
more  than  against  the  new  plebeian  nobility,  that  the  proceedings  of  Flavins  were 
directed.  This  man  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  a  clerk  or  writer  by  his  occupa- 
tion, and  at  this  time  employed  in  the  business  of  the  censor's  office  under  Ap- 
pius. It  was  by  Appius' -instigation  that  he  published  his  famous  calendar  or 
almanac ;  that  is,  he  stuck  up  whited  boards  round  the  Forum,  on  which  were 
marked  down  the  days  and  parts  of  days  in  every  month  on  which  law  business 
might  lawfully  be  done ;  a  knowledge  which  the  people  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  gain  from  the  pontifices,  or  a  few  of  the  patricians  who  understood  the  pon- 
tifical law ;  and  as  the  days  did  not  recur  regularly,  and  the  principle  which  de- 
termined them  was^ carefully  kept  a  secret,  the  people  were  wholly  at  their  m- 
structors'  mercy ."^  At  the  same  time  Flavins  also  published  an  account*^  of 
the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  several  ways  of  proceeding  at  law;  a  work 
Tvhich,  in  after  times,  must  have  been  exceedingly  curiou^;.  but  which  must  have 
-utterly  failed  in  practice,  if  its  object  was  to  enable  a  common  man  to  conduct 
his  own  suit,  without  consulting  some  one  learned  in  the  law,  Accordingly,  it 
was  to  the  publication  of  his  calendar  that  Flavius  owed  his  grt  at  popularity ;  he 
-was  elected  soon  after  tribune  ;**  he  was  appointed  to  one  or  two  other  impor- 
tant public  offices,  and  six  years  later,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  curule  sedile. 

Thus  making  it  his  pleasure  to  lessen  all  dignity  and  to  diminish  all  influence 
but  his  own,  offending  in  his  pride  the  old  aristocracy  no  less  than 
the  new,  and  the  middle  classes,  Appius  now,  as  sole  censor,  feel-  *"•***•"*  •'"^ 

"  liivy,  IX.  29.  *  "  Publicatifl  dieboa  fiistis,  quoa  popalas  a 

••  Diodorus,  XX.  85,  86.    Livj.  IX.  46.  panels  prindpam   quotidU  j<jtebaL''— Pliny, 

•  "  Appii  C<Bci  Bcnba.  cojua  hortotu  exee-  XXXIIT.  6. 

perateoB  dies  oonaoltanao  assiduesaffaciinge-  **  ^^Actiones  composuit."     See  Cioero,    do 

nio  promulgaveratque."— Pliny,  Hial.  Nator.  Orat.  I.  41.    Epp.  ad  Attic.  VI.  1. 

XXXTIT.  6.  Ed.  Silfig.  «  Li vy,  IX.  46. 
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ing  himself  in  possession  of  almost  kingly  power,  resolved  to  distinguish  his  name 
by  public  works  on  a  most  magnificent  scale^  such  as  the  greatest  king  might 
emulate.  Without  any  authority  from  the  senate,"  he  applied  the  large  sums  of 
public  money  which  were  paid  into  his  hands  by  that  multitude  of  persons  who 
farmed  the  state  property  in  aU  its  manifold  kinds,  to  the  execution  of  two  great 
works :  one,  the  construction  of  a  militajiy  road  from  Rome  to  Capua ;  the  other, 
the  bringing  a  constant  supply  of  good  water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  the  £squiline  gate,  partly  by  pipes  under  ground,  and 
partly  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was  afterwards  continued  to  Bnm- 
!%•  Appin  itMd  to  disium,  has,  indeed,  immortalized  the  name  of  its  author ;  nor  will 
^^'  the  mightiest  works  of  modem  engineers  ever  rival  the  fame  of 

the  Appian  Way.  This  has  been  owing  to  accidental  causes ;  yet  the  road  was 
a  magmficent  undertaking,  and  even  without  noticing  the  excellence  of  its  pave- 
ment, which  was  added  at  a  later  period,  we  may  justly  admire  the  labor  be- 
stowed in  order  to  keep  its  Ime  generally  on  a  level,  the  deep  cuttings  through 
hills,  and  the  vast  substructions  of  massy  stones  on  which  it  was  caixied  across 
valleys.  The  whole  line  from  Rome  to  Capua  was  about  120  English  miles  ;  the 
road  left  the  city  at  the  Porta  Capena,  the  gate  of  Capua ;  it  passed  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  Campa^a  till  it  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  at  Bovills ;  there 
it  ascended  to  the  higher  grounds,  and,  passing  through  Aricia,  and  leaving  Yeli- 
tree  and  the  modem  road  to  Naples  on  the  left,  it  descended  again  into  the  plain 
nearly  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  ran  on  to  the  Pontine  marshes.  At  this 
point,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  road  stopped ;  and  the  communication  through  the 
Pontine  marshes  was  carried  on  by  a  canal  almost  as  far  as  Tarracina.  Bat  the 
very  excavation  of  the  canal  would,  of  itself,  supply  materials,  in  part,  for  an  em- 
bankment by  the  side  of  it ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  both  it  and  the  road  were 
carried  through  the  marshes  together.  Afterwards  the  road  ascended  the  mount- 
ains behind  Tarracina,  thus  avoiding  the  ill-omened  pass  of  Lautulae,  and  soon 
after  descended  again  into  the  plain  of  Fundi,  crossed  the  Liris  at  Mintura»,  and 
the  Yulturnus  at  Casilinum,  and  three  miles  further  it  arrived  at  the  termina- 
tion of  its  course,  the  city  of  Capua.*® 

The  other  work  of  Appius  was  less  remarkable  in  itself,  than  as  being  the 
Th6  A  »  utdaet.  ®^^^®^^  ^'  those  famous  aqueducts  which  still,  amid  their  ruins, 
ppun  »qn  ae  ^^  ^.^^^  Striking  aud  characteristic  monuments  of  Roman  great- 
ness. In  fact,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  aqueduct,  for  the  water''  was  carried 
under  ground  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  with  the  exception  of  sixty 
Roman  paces,  or  about  a  hundred  yards,  in  the  low  ground  by  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, where  it  was  conveyed  partly  on  arches,  and  partly  on  a  solid  substruction 
of  massy  stones.  Its  termination  was  at  the  salt  works  by  the  river-side,  close 
by  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  immediately  under  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
Av^ntine ;  and  it  seem$  to  have  been  especially  intended  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  district  about  the  Circus,  who  had  hitherto  been  obliged 
to  use  the  water  of  the  river,  or  the  rain-water  collected  in  tanks  or  cisterns. 
When  we  remember  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  particularly  inhabited  by  the 
poorest  citizens,  we  may  suspect  that  Appius  wished  to  repay  the  support  which 
he  had  already  received  from  them,  or  to  purchase  its  continuance  for  the  time 
to  come  ;  but  we  shall  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  first  Roman 
aqueduct  was  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  most 
needed  it. 

"  These  two  works  exhausted,"  says  Diodoras,  "  the  whole  revenue  of  Rome." 

*  Diodoras.  XX.  85,  86.  ^  ThewhdeacooimtofthisaQaedactntakeA 

"*  It  is  well  known  that  the  andent  Capua  did  from  the  work  of  FrontinuB.    He  waa  anperin- 

not  stand  on  the  Vultumas,  but  about  three  tendent  of  the  aqueducts  in  therein  of  iHernu 

nules  to  the  south  of  it,  on  the  site  of  the  pres-  and  his  account  of  them  is  exceedingly  fbU  a&o 

•nt  8.  Maria  di  Capua.    The  modem  Capua  accurate. 

aorresponds  with  the  ancient  Casilinum. 
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But,  considering  the  unaToidable  expenses  of  the  warj  to  which  „^^^  Mdwww 
the  tribntum  was  wholly  appropriated,  the  disposable  revenue  from  mwSIiIid  tethMt 
the  yectigalia,  or  rents  receirea  by  the  commonwealth,  must  have  ^^ 
been  insufficient ;  and  Niebuhr  reasonably  conjectures  that  Appius  must  have 
sold  lar^e  portions  of  the  state's  domain,  in  order  to  raise  the  money  which  he 
required.  The  workmen  employed  consisted,  doubtless  in  great  measure,  of  the 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Samnites,  either  in  battle  or  in  the  repeated  invasions 
of  their  territory ;  the  rest  were  the  public  or  government  slaves,  or  those  fur- 
nished by  the  several  contractors  for  the  work :  for  such  labors  were  held  to  be 
degrading  to  free  citizens,  and  Appius  would  have  acquired  no  popularity  amongst 
the  poorest  classes,  by  offering  to  provide  *them  with  employment  in  making  his 
road,  or  digging  his  water-course. 

The  re^uUtr  term  of  the  censor's  office,  eighteen  months,  was  far  too  short  for 
the  completion  of  these  works ;  and  had  they  been  finished  by  an-  ^ 
other  censor,  the  glory  of  them  would  have  been  lost  to  Appius.  mS^^  , 
Setting,  therefore,  all  law  and  all  opposition  at  defiance,  Appius  per-  *"*  **"** 
sisted  in  retaining  his  censorship  when  the  eighteen  months  were  expire4 ;  and 
although  the  tribune  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,**  one  of  the  most  emment  com- 
moners of  this  period,  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  if  he  persisted  in  dis- 
obeying the  law,  and  although  six  of  the  other  tribunes  supported  theur  colleague, 
yet  the  remaining  three  promised  Appius  their  protection ;  and  as  their  negative 
was  all-powerful,  Appius  was  secured  from  any  molestation  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  office.  He  found  some  tribunes  equally  devoted  to  hun  in  the  next 
year,  for  he  retained  his  censorship  four  years,  and  in  the  fifth  he  endeavored  to 
add  to  it  the  power  and  dignity  of  consul,  and  whilst  he  still  conUmftd  to  be 
censor,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Here,  however,  that 
n^ative  power  of  the  tribunes  which  had  hitherto  been  his  support  was  em- 
ployed against  him :  L.  Furius"  forbade  the  business  of  the  comitia  to  proceed, 
until  Appius  had  resigned  his  censorship.  Then,  however,  he  was  elected  con- 
sul, and  perhaps  in  this  capacity  finishecl  and  dedicated  the  two  works  of  which 
he  so  greatly  coveted  the  glory. 

The  extreme  moderation  .of  the  party  opposed  to  Appius  deserves  m  all  these 
transactions  the  highest  pnuse.  They  composed  probably  the  wiMttod«nuka«ftk« 
majprity  in  the  senate,  and  if  they  had  exerted  their  whole  p^y»w««itobi«. 
strength  they  must  have  been  also  the  majority  in  the  comitia.  Yet  they  suf- 
fered Appius  to  defy  the  laws  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  after- 
wards they  allowed  him  to  be  elected  consul  without  opposition,  nor  when  he 
became  a  private  citizen  did  they  ever  impeach  him  for  the  violence  of  his  con- 
duct. We  cannot,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of  these  times,  appreciate  fully 
the  wisdom  of  this  conduct ;  but  as  violence  begets  violence,  so  unquestionably 
does  moderation  in  political  contests  lead  to  moderation  in  return.  The  personal 
ambition  of  Appius  had  been  gratified  even  beyond  the  law  ;  and  this  his  politi- 
cal opponents  had  endured  at  the  time,  nor  did  they  seek  to  punish  it  afterwards. 
Nothing  was  attempted  against  him  which  could  either  irritate  his  own  passions, 
or  invest  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with  the  character  of  a  martyr  m  their 
cause.  If  he  had  ever  carried  his  views  still  higher  than  to  a  five  years'  censor- 
ship, if  the  hope  of  resal  dominion  had  ever  .floated  before  his  eyes,  the  forbear- 
ance shown  towards  him  deprived  liim  not  only  of  every  pretext  for  further  vio- 
lence, but,  appealing  to  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature,  restrained  him  for  very 
shame  from  endeavoring  to  wrest  more,  where  so  much  had  been  already  yielded 
to  him ;  it  would  not  suffer  him  to  assail  that  constitution  which  had  shown  itself 
towards  him  at  once  so  confident  and  so  placable.  Ten  years  after  his  first  con- 
sulship he  was  elected  consul  agun  in  the  midst  of  the  third  Samnite  war, 
and  he  obtained  the  prsstorship  in  the  year  following.    He  bore  his  part  not 

■Llvy,IX.88.  ■Iivy,lX.48. 
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without  honor,  amongst  <he  greatest  generals  of  his  day,  in  that  most  arduous 
contest  when  the  Qauls  again  fought  against  Rome  with  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Samnites  to  aid  them ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  the  glory  of  determining  the 
senate,  hy  the  last  effbrt  of  his  eloquence,  not  to  treat  with  the  ambassador  of 
Pyrrhus. 

The  example  which  Appius  had  set  in  his  public  works  was  followed  by  the 
otkw  Mbiki  worki.  succeeding  censors,  M.  Valerius  Maximus  and  0.  Junius  Bubulcus. 
Tfc*v.fiiri«w«y.  They  also  made  some  roads"  through  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rome ;  that  is,  they  either  improved  the  line  of  the  existing  local 
roads,  or  widened  them,  and  constructed  them  of  better  materials.  One  of  the 
roads,  thus  in  a  manner  made  anew,  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur ;  and  this  being 
afterwards  continued  through  the  country  of  the  ^quians  by  Carseoli  and  Alba, 
as  far  as  Sulmo  and  Corfinium,  and  thus  having  become  one  of  the  greatest  lines 
of  communication  in  Italy,  was  known  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  name 
of  the  Valerian  Way,  because  the  first  twenty  miles  of  it  from  Rome  to  Tibur 
were  made  by  the  censor  M.  Valerius. 

In  ^he  same  year,  447-8  (Nieb.  441),  we  may  place  the  trial  of  A.  Atilius 
TkfaioTA.  AtuiM  Q^  Caktmus,  on  a  charge  of  having  betrayed  the  garrison  of  Sora  to 
'**^°^  the  Samnites.     He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Q.  Fabius,  and  had 

been  left  by  his  father-in-law  in  the  command  of  the  place,  when  he  himself  left 
his  province  of  Sanmium  to  return  to  Rome.  Sora  and  Calatia  were  at  this 
period"  both  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  troops  who  garrisoned  them 
were  sold  for  slaves.  AtUius  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  taken  prisoner  and 
allowed  to  be  ransomed ;  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
a  charge  t>f ten  made  against  unsuccessful  officers,  and  listened  to  the  more  readily, 
because,  while  the  soldiers  had  been  led  away  into  slavery,  their  commander  had 
met  with  a  fate  so  different.,  Perhaps  in  this  accusation  we  may  trace  the  influ- 
ence possessed  at  this  time  in  the  comitia  by  the  city  populace,  who  were  not 
commonly  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  who  were  apt  to  judge  the  conduct  of 
military  men  unfairly  and  severely,  in  proportion  to  their  own  total  ignorance  of 
war.  It  might  have  fared  hardly  with  Atilius,  had  his  father-in-law  been  any 
less  distinguished  man  than  Q.  Fabius.  But  Fabius**  came  forward  and  declared 
to  the  people  that  the  charge  was  groundless :  "  Had  it  been  otherwise,"  said 
he,  "  I  should  not  have  allowed  my  daughter  to  remain  the  wife  of  a  traitor."'' 
The  people,  suspicious  because  they  were  ignorant,  but  meaning  honestly,  lis- 
tened at  once  to  the  testimony  of  so  great  a  general  and  so  upright  a  man,  and 
Atilius  was  acquitted.  His  son,  the  grandson  of  Q.  Fabius,  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  he  was  twice  consul,  dictator, 
and  censor." 

Two  years  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  new  popular  party  in  the  comitia 
^„^^  of  cb.  Fta.  ''®*^^®^  ^^  highest  point,  when  Cn.  Flavins,  the  clerk  of  Appius, 
^^£^  of  Ap.  and  the  man  who  had  published  the  calendar  and  the  forms  of 
"^  actions  at  law,  was  elected  curule  sedile.     When  the  first  votes 

were  given  in  his  favor,  the  sedile  who  presided  at  the  comitia  refused  to  receive 
them,  saying  that  a  clerk  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  curule  magistracy.  It  so  happen- 
ed" that  Flavius  himself  was  attending  on  the  curule  sedile  at  that  very  time  in 
the  way  of  his  occupation ;  he  had  his  tablets  and  his  style  in  his  hands,  to  record 
the  votes.    As  soon  as  he  heard  the  objection  he  stepped  forwards;  he  laid 

**  Livy,  IX.  48.    Cassiodoms.  sentod  herself  fVom  him  for  throe  nights  in  the 

»  Diodorufi.  XX.  80.    Llvy,  IX.  48.  year.    See  p.  100. 

"  VolerioB  MazimuB,  VIII.  I.  S  9.  "  HIa  epitaph  said  of  him,  in  language  t»- 

"  By  which  it  appears,  as  Niebuhr  weQ  ob-  sembling  the  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios, 

serves,  that  the  practice  of  marrying  without  ^*  Plunmie  consentiunt  gontes 

oonventio  in  manum  was  common  even  amongst  Populi  prinuuriam  fuisse  vimm." 

distinguished  fiunilies.  Thus  the  daughter  still  See  Cicero,  de  Senect.  17. 

remained  in  her  father's  power,  if,  to  bar  her  ^  L.  Piso,  Annal.  III.  quoted  by  Q^Uias, 

husband's  right  to  her  by  prescription,  she  ab-  VI.  9. 
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down  his  tablets,  and  declared  upon  oath  that  from  that  day  forwards  he  would 
follow  the  business  of  a  clerk  no  more.  The  sedile  then  received  the  votes  that 
were  given  for  him,  and  On.  Flavins  was  duly  elected.  His  colleague  was  Q. 
Anicius^®  of  Prseneste,  who  had  only  within  the  last  few  years  became  a  Roman 
citizen  ;  while  two  commoners  of  consular  families,  C.  Poetelius  and  Cn.  Domiti- 
us,  were  unsuccessful  candidates.  The  indignation  of  the  patricians  and  of  the 
old  commons  on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  the  senators  laid  aside  their 
gold  rings,  and  the  youn^  patricians,  and  wealthy  commoners  who  formed'  the 
equestrian  order,  put  off  their  chains  of  honor  (phalerae),  as  if  so  great  a  dishonor 
to  the  commonwealth  required  a  general  mourning.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  curule  asdileship  was  at  this  time  an  office  of  high  distinction,  and  that 
every  curule  magistracy  was  supposed  to  convey  something  of  kingly  and  there- 
fore of  sacred  dignity ;  so  that  it  was  a  profanation  if  it  were  bestowed  on  a 
freedman's  son,  although  he  might  have  held  the  tribuneship  of  the  commons 
without  offence.  Flavins,  however,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  was  not  abashed  by 
these  signs  of  displeasure ;  nay,  he 'even  enjoyed  the  mortification  of  the  nobility ; 
and  a  story^^  was  told  how  on  a  time,  when  his  colleague  Q.  Anicius  "was  sick. 
Flavins  went  to  visit  •him;  and  when  he  entered  his  room  he  found  several  noble 
youths  who  were  sitting  there  with  him.  They,  scorning  the  freedman's  son,  re- 
mained in  their  places,  and  would  not  rise  as  they  were  lK>und  to  do  to  the  curule 
ssdile.  Upon  which  Flavius  sent  for  his  curule  chair,  and  placed  it  in  the  door- 
way so  that  no  one  could  pass,  and  then  taking  his  seat  in  it,  obliged  them  to  see 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  dignity.  Yet,  although  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  overborne  by  insolence,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  the  occasion  of  divisions 
between  his  countrymen ;  and  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Concord,^  if  he 
could  succeed  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  the  commonwealth. 

We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed  without  opposition  the  decree 
of  the  senate  that  two  censors  should  be  immediately  appointed,  a  pabiu  ud  p.  d*. 
although  not  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  last  censors  had  resigned  *^  "■«»•• 
their  office.     Still  less  could  he  find  fault  with  the  choice  of  the  comitia,  which 
fell  upon  two  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Rome,  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius. 

This  censorship,  accordmg  to  Niebuhr,  effected  little  less  than  a  remodelling 

of  the  whole  constitution ;  in  particular,  he  supposes  that  the  per-  ^ 

plexing  combination  of  tribes  and  centuries,  which  is  known  to  hjtr^i^tSnbitiMir 
have  existed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the  '* 

work  of  Fabius  and  Decius ;  and  that  they  adjusted,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
all  parties,  the  ever- contending  claims  of  nobility  and  wealth  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  numbers  on  the  other.  I  cannot  assert  this,  even  on  Niebuhr's  authority, 
not  only  from  the  total  want  of  all  direct  evidence,  but  because  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mixture  of  tribes  and  centuries  in  the  later  form  of  the  comitia 
centuriata  was  the  work  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome  rather  thaa  of  the  fifth. 
Kor  do  I  quite  believe  the  story^  that  it  was  to  his  eminent  services  in  this  cen- 
sorship that  Q.  Fabius  owed  his  surname  of  Maximus. 

What  is  actually  recorded  of  the  censors  of  this  year  is  sufficiently  probable ; 

♦•  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIII.  6.  populus,"  that  i§,  tho  patricians  and  tho  old 

*'  Piso,  apud  Gell.  VI.  9.    Livy  IX.  46.   ,  commons,  as  opposed  to  the  "  forcnAis  factio.** 

**  "  Flavms  vovit  edem  Concordis,  si  popu-  *■  Tho  story  is  told  by  Livy,  IX.  46,  and  by 

lo  rc«x)ncilia8set   ordines."     Niebuhr  under-  several   other  writers.    But  Polybius  asserts 

stands  bv  populns  the  old  patricians,  and  by  that  the  surname  of  Maximns  was  given  to  the 

ordines  tne  plebs  and  the  frecdmen.  But  surely  dictator  Q.  Fabius  in  the  second  Punic  war,  on 

the  old  sense  of  populns  is  inapplicable  here ;  account  of  his  great  services  at  that  period.  III. 

and  we  mitet  either  understand  "  ordines"  of  87.    This  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  but  I  be- 

the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  which  is  lieve  the  other  stor^  is  no  less  so ;  and  that  the 

undoubtedly  the  meaning,  if  the  words  are  surname  Maximus  m  the  Fabian  family,  no  less 

Pliny's  own ;   or  if  he  copied  them  f^om  an  than  in  the  Valerian  and  Carvilian.  had  refer- 

older  writer,  **  ordines"  may  si^nif^  the  clerks,  ence  originalljr  to  personal  size  ratner  than  to. 

•oriboe,  and  the  other  trades  or  mferior  callings,  greatness  of  mind  or  exploits ;  that  it  answered 

and  populus  means  what  Livy  calls  **  integer  to  the  surname  of  Philip  le  Long,  or  of  Edward 
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^^  and  that  it  should  have  been  accomplished  not  only  without  a  con- 
fcetod^wI-'wiw^iA  test,  but  as  far  as  appears  without  exciting  any  thing  but  satisfac- 


tion, is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  political  wis- 
dom and  moderation  of  the  Roman  people.  The  lower  classes  of  the  city,  and 
those  whose  blood  was  not  yet  clear  from  the  taint  of  slavery,  had  gained  a  po- 
litical power  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  social  importance ;  and  there 
is  in  this  something  so  unnatural,  that  it  shocks  even  those  who  may  be  sup- 
posed to  benefit  by  it,  unless  they  have  been  previously  con-upted  by  intolerable 
distress,  no  less  fatal  to  wisdom  and  goodness  than  excessive  enjoyment,  or  have 
been  exasperated  by  previous  insolence  and  oppression.  Had  there  now  been 
such  a  state  of  misery  amongst  the  poorer  classes  as  that  which  followed  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  or  had  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  existed  still  and  been 

Xrously  exercised,  the  lower  people  would  have  eagerly  retcuned  the  power 
sh  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands ;  they  would  have  valued  it  as  en- 
suring them  at  once  protection  and  vengeance.  But  when  all  was  prospering, 
when  the  state  was  victorious  abroad  and  daily  growing  in  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence at  home ;  when  the  citizens  of  highest  rank  were  also  the  worthiest ;  «nd 
the  commonwealth  seemed  to  enjoy  a  real  aristocracy,  which  is  as  natural  and 
excellent  as  its  counterfeits  are  hateful ;  above  all,  when  there  was  prevailing  a 
general  spirit  of  moderation,  which  dispelled  all  fears  of  tjrranny, — why  should 
men  endure  such  an  unfitness  as  that  the  lower  should  take  the  place  of  the 
higher,  and  that  those  who  were  of  least  account  in  society  should  exercise  po- 
litically the  greatest  power?  So  Flavius,  resigning  all  prospect  of  rising  to 
higher  honors,  allowed  that  he  had  already  risen  too  hiffh  for  one  of  his  class, 
and  that  more  than  one  generation  should  elapse  between  the  slave  and  the  curule 
magistrate.  Fabius  and  Decius  removed  all  freedmen,^  all  artisans,  and  all  other 
citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  into  four  tribes  only  out  of  the  one-and-thirty  which 
then  existed ;  so  that  they  could  influence  at  most  but  a  little  more  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  whole  comitia ;  and  these  four  tribes  were  the  old  tribes  of  the 
city,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country,  the  Palatine,  the  Colline,  the 
Esquilino,  and  the  Suburran.  Then  Flavius,  seemg  the  conditions  of  his  vow  ful- 
filled, built  his  temple  to  Concord,^  a  small  chapel,  of  which  the  walls  were 
plated  with  bronze,  and  which  stood  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  comitium.  It  was  built  with  the  money  arising  from  the 
penalties  paid  by  some  wealthy  men  for  having  lent  money  at  a  rate  of  interest 
higher  than  was  allowed  by  law ;  and  Flavius,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  sedile,  had 
prosecuted  them  before  the  comitia.  When  it  was  completed,  the  ponlifex  max- 
imus,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,**  refused  to  dictate  the  solemn  form  of  dedication, 
which  Flavius,  according  to  custom,  was  to  repeat  after  him ;  but  the  comitia, 
indignant  at  the  spirit  which  dictated  this  refusal,  passed  a  resolution  which 
ob%ed  the  pontifex  to  retract  it.  Yet,  afterwards,  to  complete  the  picture  of 
moderation  displayed  by  the  people  on  this  occasion,  the  comitia  passed  a  bill 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate,  enacting  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  dedicate  a  temple  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate  or  of 
the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  The  aristocratical  pride  of  the 
pontifex  required  to  be  restrained ;  yet  it  was  not  fit  that  he  should  be  called  to 
perform  the  solemnities  of  the  national  religion  at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual, 
or  that  a  temple  should  be  consecrated  without  the  sanction  of  some  public  au- 
thority.   Happy  is  that  people  which  delivers  itself  from  the  evils  of  an  aristo- 

\o%  jint,  rather  than  to  that  of  Alexander  or  noloffv  of  Rome ;  for  it  dedares  that  the  con- 

CbariemagQe.  aulship  of  P.  Sempronias  and  P.  Sftlpidua,  the 

*•  Livy,  IX.  46.  last  year  of  the  eecond  Samnite  war,  waa  be- 

*  Pliny,  Hiat.  XXXIII.  6.     In  this  notice  lieved  by  those  who  were  then  living,  and  by 

of  the  founding  of  the  temple  by  Cn.  Flavius,  one  who  had  an  access  to  all  ezistiuff  monn- 

Pliny  adds,  "  molditqne  in  tabellA  ttrei  earn  ments,  to  have  been  the  204th  year  from  the 

«dem  ootv.  annis  post  Capitolinam  dedicatam."  beginning  of  the  commonwealth. 

Xfaia  ia  a  veiy  important  paaaage  for  the  chro-  *  livy,  IX.  46. 
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cratical  or  priestly  domiaion,  not  bj  running  wild  into  indiyidual  licentiousness, 
but  by  submitting  to  the  wholesome  sovereignty  of  law  ! 

"The  Carthaginians,"  says  Aristotle/^  "provide  for  the  stability  of  their  con- 
stitution, by  continually  sending  out  a  portion  of  their  commons  OBioidMfoaBd«4«tuii« 
to  their  settlements  in  the  surrounding  country."  This  policy  was  **"• 
no  less  familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  as  some  of  the  poorer  citizens  must  have 
been  discontented  with  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  censors,  so  we  find  that 
three  colonies  were  founded  in  the  next  two  years,  and  that  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen thousand  citizens  were  sent  out  as  colonists.^  The  throe  places  thus 
colonized  were  Sora,  Alba,  and  Carseoli.  Sora  had  been  taken  and  retaken  re- 
peatedly in  the  late  Samnite  war,  and  its  important  position,  just  at  the  point  where 
the  Lins  issues  out  from  the  mountains  which  confine  its  earlier  course  upon  the 
high  plain  of  Arpinum  and  Fibrenus,  made  it  desirable  to  secure  its  permanent 
possession;  Carseoli  and  Alba  had  been  conquered  in  the  late  war  with  the 
j£quians.  Carseoli  was  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about  thirty- eight 
mUes  from  Eome.  Alba  stood  on  an  isolated  hill  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
lake  Fucinus ;  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  was  even  at  this  time  remark- 
able, for  the  walls  which  still  exist  are  built  of  enormous  polygonal  blocks  of  the 
limestone  of  the  Apennines,  and  belong  to  a  period  much  more  ancient  than  the 
fifth  century  of  Rome. 

Places  so  recently  conquered,  and  so  exposed  to  fresh  attacks  w.  enever  Ji  war 
should  break  out  again,  must  have  been  colonized  by  men  who  whowmMBtMMU 
understood  war,  and  might  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  ground,  ^"^ 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  garrison.  The  settlers  sent  thither  could  not,  therefore,  have 
consisted  wholly  of  the  unwarlike  populace  of  the  city,  but  of  the  poorer  citizens 
of  the  old  commons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  who 
had  the  skill  and  courage  of  veteran  soldiers.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  the  freedmen  and  of  the  city  populace  may  have  been  mixed 
up  with  them. 

In  appointing  and  supporting  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  the  pa- 
tricians and  the  nobility  of  the  commons  must  have  acted  in  con-  Th«  opiiDUn  biu  f*r 
cert  with  each  other.  But  three  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  SS'SS.J'S'tht^'eQSr 
feeble  return  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  two  orders,  ^^hen  two  ■'**■ 
of  the  tribunes,^  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  proposed  a  bill  for  increasing  the  number 
of  the  pontifices  and  augurs  by  the  addition  of  new  members  to  be  chosen  from 
the  commons.  In  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  civil  equality  of  the  two  great  orders 
of  the  state  had-  been  established,  whilst  the  old  religious  distinctions  between 
them  still  subsisted ;  a  commoner  might  be  consul,  dictator,  or  censor,  but  he 
could  not  as  yet  be  pontifex  or  augur.  But  this  exclusion,  although  it  related  to 
religious  offices,  was  maintained  for  political  purposes,  and  could  not,  indeed,  be 
justified  on  religious  grounds.  For,  according  to  the  old  principle,  that  the 
priests  of  the  gods  must  be  of  a  certain  race  or  caste,  carefully  preserved  from 
any  profane  mixture,  the  Roman  patricians  had  long  since  forfeited  the  purity  of 
their  blood  by  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  commons.  But  politically, 
their  exclusive  possession  of  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur  might  secure  them 
some  advantages.  Twice  within  twenty -five  years  we  have  seen  the  appointment 
of  a  plebeian  dictator  annulled  by  the  augurs,  on  the  ground  of  certain  religious 
objections  of  which  they  were  the  sole  judges.  All  questions  of  augury  de- 
pended on  their  decision ;  and  this,  in  a  state  where  nothing  either  political  or 
military  was  done  without  consulting  the  auspices,  conferred,  necessarily,  an  im- 
mense power.  The  pontifices,  in  like  manner,  had  the  absolute  control  over 
every  part  of  the  ritual  of  religion,  and  as  connected  with  it,  over  the  calendar. 
What  festivals  were  to  be  observed,  and  at  what  times ;  what  public  sacrifices 

**  Politic.  II.  11.  nand  to  Bora,  and  as  many  to  CtfaeoU.    Livy, 

**  Six  thousand  were  sent  to  Alba,  four  thon-    X.  1.  8. 

*•  livy  6,  et  seqq. 
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should  be  performed,  and  with  what  ceremonies ;  and  what  was  an  interference 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  with  sacred  places,  persons,  or  thmgs,  were  all  points 
of  their  jurisdiction,  against  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  tribunes  would 
have  ventured  to  interpose.  It  seems  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  as  the  pa- 
tricians and  commons  were  now  become  one  people,  and  as  both  alike  were  ad- 
mitted to  those  high  and  sacred  dignities  of  consul  and  dictator,  which  involved 
the  practice  of  augury,  and  the  offering  sacrifice  to  the  peculiar  gods  of  Rome, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  so  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
the  national  reli^ous  system  should  be  committed  to  both  equally ;  that  where 
no  religious  objection  really  existed,  political  ambition  might  no  longer  be  able 
to  shelter  itself  beneath  its  semblance. 

Still,  however,  a  party  amongst  the  patricians,  headed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Ap- 
f.  DMiitt  Rpporu  it,  pius  Claudius,**  vehemently  opposed  the  Ogulnian  bill.  It  was 
aiiditiMeoiii6..i»w.  supported  by  P.  Decius;  and  no  man  could  have  pleaded  for  it 
with  greater  effect,  when  he  appealed  to  his  father's  memorable  death,  and  re- 
called him  to  the  memory  of  some  of  his  hearers,  as  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
^reat  battle  with  the  Latins,  with  his  toga  wrapped  around  his  head,  and  his 
feet  on  a  javelin,  devoting  himself  to  the  powers  of  death  in  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  '*  If  my  father,"  said  he,  "  was  no  less  fit  than  his  patrician  col- 
league to  offer  himself  to  the  ^ods,  as  an  accepted  expiation  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple, how  could  he  be  unfit  to  direct  their  worship  V*  The  question,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  carried ;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  at  first  engaged  to  interpose  their  neg- 
ative, but  the  general  feeling  obliged  them  to  forbear,  and  the  Ogulnian  bill  be- 
came a  law.  The  pontifices,  who  were  then  four  in  number,  elected  accordingly 
four  commoners  to  complete  their  college  to  eight,  or,  including  their  head,  the 
pontifex  maximus,  to  nine.  And  the  augurs,  who  were'  also  four,  elected  five 
commoners  to  raise  their  college  to  the  same  number  of  nine,  on  the  notion  that 
each  of  the  original  tribes  of  Rome,  the  Ramnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  Luceres, 
was  to  be  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion.  It 
seems  that  the  new  appointments  were  fairly  and  wisely  made ;  P.  Decius  him- 
self,*' and  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  who  had  been  both  consuls  and  censors,  were 
two  of  the  new  pontifices ;  and  amongst  the  augurs,  besides  T.  Publilius,  C. 
Oenucius,  and  C.  Marcius,  all  of  them  members  of  the  most  eminent  families  of 
the  commons,  we  find  the  name  of  P.  ^lius  Psetus,  a  man  of  no  great  po- 
litical or  military  distinction,  but  who  probably  showed  a  remarkable  fondness 
for  the  study  of  the  pontifical  and  augural  discipline,  inasmuch  as  we  find  an 
unusual  number  of  his  descendants**  filling  the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur, 
as  if  those  sacred  duties  were  almost  the  hereditary  calling  of  their  race  and 
name. 

In  the  same  year,**  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  consuls,  re-enacted,  for  the  third 
Th«  vateiiM  lAw  t%-  time,  the  famous  law  which  bore  the  name  of  his  family,  and  which 
•"""^^  was,  in  fact,  the  Roman  law  of  trial  by  jury,  as  it  permitted  every 

citizen  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  capital  cases  to  the  judg- 
ment of  hb  country.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  consul  who  brought  forward 
this  law  was  M.  Valerius  Maxunus,  or  M.  Valerius  Corvus :  it  must  have  been 
the  latter,  however,  if  the  common  statement  be  true  that  he  was  six  times  elected 
.  consul ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  ascribe  the  measure  to  a  man  so  worthy  of  it. 
The  law  denounced  the  violation  of  its  provisions  as  a  crime,  but  named  no  fixed 
penalty ;  leaving  it  open  to  the  acciiser  to  demand,  and  to  the  judges  to  award, 
a  milder  or  a  heavier  sentence,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  as 
was  so  generally  the  practice  at  Athens.     But  why  this  law  should  have  been 

■•  Livy,  X.  7.  ceeded  by  Q.  iElius  Paetus.    Livy,  XLI.  81. 

**  Livy.  X.  9.  Nor  mnst  we  forget  that  ^ius  whom  Ennius 

*^  Q.  ^iuB  PsetuB,  who  fell  at  Cannee,  was  honored  with  the  title  of  "  egregle  oordatiu 

pontifex,  Livy,  XXIII.  21.  P.  iElius  PeetuB  was  homo." 

appointed  augar  in  the  place  of  Marcellua,  "*  Livy,  ^*  9> 

Livy,  XXVII.  86 ;  and  on  ms  death  he  was  sac- 
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re-enacted  at  this  particular  time  we  know  not.  No  recent  instances  of  arbitrary 
power  ar^  mentioned,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  consul  of  this  period  who  is  charged 
with  a  disposition  to  cruelty.  Perhaps  the  object  of  Valerius  was  simply  to 
satisfy  the  humbler  citizens  that  the  government  was  not  unmindful  of  their  per- 
sonal security,  although  it  had  diminished  their  political  power ;  and  that  whilst 
the  more  distinguished  commoners  were  completing  their  own  equality  with  the 
patiicians,  they  did  not  mean  to  allow  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  to  be 
oppressed  with  impunity.  Thus,  the  re-enactment  of  the  Valerian  law,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian,  seems  to  form  an  sera  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Rome  ;  when  the  commons  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their 
great  charter  of  personal  freedom  for  the  mass  of  their  order,  and  for  those  of 
their  members  who  might  rise  to  eminence,  a  perfectly  equal  share  in  all  the 
honors  of  the  commonwealth^  religious  no  less  than  civil. 

In  some  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  chapter,  we  seem  almost  to  have 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  events  and  ^^^  riodbibitoiwd 
their  actq^^  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real  history.  But  even  ^«m  ynj  obKoniy 
in  those  which  are  in  themselves  most  vivid,  we  find  a  darkness  *^ 
on  either  side,  concealing  from  our  view  their  causes  and  their  consequences ;  as 
in  dreams,  single  scenes  and  feelings  present  themselves  with  wonderful  distinct- 
ness :  but  what  brought  us  to  them,  or  what  is  to  follow  after  them,  is  left  alto- 
gether a  mystery.  Some  of  the  many  difficult  questions  which  belong  to  this 
period,  I  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  as  I  feel 
that  I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  them  so  satisfactory  as  to  claim  the  name  of  his- 
tory. In  this  number  I  would  place  especially  the  famous  question  as  to  the 
later  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  a  problem  which  not  even  Niebuhr 
could  fully  solve,  and  which  has  equally  baffled  other  writers  who  have  more  recently 
attempted  it.  But  in  the  following  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  passing  of  the  Ogulman  law  and  the  dictatorship  of  Q.  Hortensius, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  in  the  domestic  history  of  Rome  which  can  be  dis- 
cerned clearly,  and  we  are  left  to  ask  what  cu-cumstances  could  have  produced 
so  great  a  change ;  and  how,  after  a  state  of  things  so  peaceable  and  so  pros- 
perous, and  a  settlement  of  the  constitution  apparently  so  final,  we  are  brought 
back  again  so  suddenly  to  the  circumstances  of  a  long  past  period,  to  a  heav^ 
burden  of  debt,  to  quarrels  between  the  different  orders  in  tne,  state  from  this 
cause,  and  to  a  new  secession  of  the  commons  to  the  Janiculum. 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  carry  on  for  a  while  the  foreign  history  of  Rome^ 
and  describe  that  short  but  decisive  war,  in  which  the  Romans  triumphed  oyer 
the  triple  coalition  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

rOBEIGN  mSTOEY  FBOM  450  TO  464  (448  TO  456,  NIEBUIIE)— CONQUEST  OF  THE 
.fflQUIANS— THIRD  S AMNITE  WAR— COALITION  OF  THE  ETRUSCANS,  S AMNITES, 
AND  GAULS-GREAT  BATTLE  OF  8ENTINUM,  AND  DEATH  OF  P.  DECIUS— FINAL 
VICTORY  OF  Q.  FABIUS  OVER  THE  SAMNITES— C.  PONTIUS  IS  LED  IN  TRIUMPH. 
AND  PUT  TO  DEATH  IN  COLD  BLOOD. 


*'  Ter  totmn  fervidus  irft 
LuBtrat  Aventini  moutem :  ter  Boxoa  tentat 
IJmina  nequidqnam :  ter  feBsus  valle  reeedit." 
ViEO.  Mn,  VIII.  280. 

*'  Thrice  did  the  indignant  nations  leaffue  their  might, 
Thrice  the  red  darkness  of  the  battlers  night 
Shrouded  the  recreant  terror  of  their  flight." 

MiLMAN,  Judicium  Regale 


Thx  peace  with  Samnium  was  immediately  followed  by  a  war  with  the  JElqjn- 
w«r  with  tilt  ^ai.  <^ns.  Since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the  very  name  of  this  people  has 
■^  '    vanished  out  of  our  sight,  except  on  one  single  occasion  in  the 

year  immediately  following  the  recovery  of  the  city,  when  Camillus  is  said  to 
have  taken  from  them  the  town  of  Bola.^  As  they  took  no  part  in  the  subse- 
quent attacks  made  by  the  Volscians  upon  Rome,  and  did  not  even  join  their 
neighbors  of  Praeneste,  when  they,  from  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  became  their 
enemies,  so  we  may  conclude  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been 
even  more  fatal  to  them  than  to  the  Romans ;  that  they  must  have  been  so 
weakened  by  some  great  disaster  sustained  at  that  period,  as  to  have  fallen  back 
altogether  from  their  advanced  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  to  their 
older  country  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Turano*  and  the  Salto,  and  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  From  their  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Cam- 
pagna they  were,  probably,  expelled  by  the  Latins ;  and  acquisitions  of  territory 
from  the  -^Equians  may  have  been  among  the  causes  which  raised  Tibur  and  Prae- 
neste after  the  Gaulish  invasion  to  greatness  far  above  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Meanwhile,  the  ^quians  were  left  unmolested  in  their  remaining  territory, 
and  for  nearly  eighty  yeara  from  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  they  seem 
to  have  remained  perfectly  neutral.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite 
war,  when  the  Hemicans,  in  their  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  took 
up  arms  against  her,  the  ^quians  also,  probably  from  similar  motives,  were  in- 
duced to  join  in  the  quarrel,  ^quian  soldiers'  were  found,  it  was  said,  together 
with  Hemicans,  in  that  Samnite  army  which  Q.  Fabius,  when  proconsul  m  the 
year  447,  had  defeated  at  AllifsB ;  and  after  the  Hemican  war  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, the  whole  w^quian  people  joined  the  Samnites.  Thus,  when  the  Samnites, 
in  the  year  460,  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  the  JEquians  were  left  in  a  posi- 
tion of  no  small  danger.  Rome,  it  appears,  was  willing  to  forgive  them  on  no 
other  terms  than  those  just  imposed  on  the  Hemicans ;  namely,  that  they  should 
become  citizens  of  Rome  without  the  right  of  voting  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  words, 

*  Livy,  VI.  2.  field  of  Scui^^ola,  the  scene  of  Conradin^s  defeat 

*  The  Turano  is  the  stream  which,  rising  at  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  when  it  reappears  it 
the  back  of  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  receives  the  name  of  Salto.  It  flows  throueh 
boundary  of  the  vallev  of  the  Anio,  flows  thence  the  pastoral  country  of  the  Cicolano,  and  faUs 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  joins  the  Velino  into  the  Velino  above  Bieti.  See  Bunscn'a  ar- 
just  below  KictL  The  Salto  rises  very  near  to  tide,  '^Esame  del  sito  dei  piil  antiohi  stabili- 
the  lake  Fucino,  and,  in  its  earlier  course,  is  menti  Italid,"  &c.  in  the  Annals  of  the  Ardue- 
oolled  the  Imele:  but  it  sinks  into  a  flssure  in  ological  Sodety  of  Bome,  Vol.  VI.  p.  110. 

tlie  lime6U>ne,  a  litUe  below  the  fiunous  battle-       '  I^vyi  ^*  ^* 
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that  they  should  submit  to  become  Roman  subjects.  Hopeless  as  their  condi- 
tion was,  their  old  spirit  would  not  yet  allow  them  to  yield,  and  they  resolved  to 
abide  a  contest  with  the  whole  undivided  power  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

Both  consuls,  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius/  with  two  consular  armies, 
marched  at  once  into* the  j£quian  territory.  Such  a  force,  amounting 
to  about  40,000  men,  confounded  all  plans  of  resistance.  Few  n»*  ^&  SSt 
^quians  of  that  generation  had  ever  seen  war ;  their  country  had  not 
been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  within  the  memory  of  any  man  then  living. 
Abandoning  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  field  against  the  invaders,  they  took  ref- 
uge in  their  several  towns,  hoping  there  to  baffle  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy, 
and  trusting  that  time  might  bring  some  of  the  neighboring  people  to  their  aid. 
But  their  towns  were  small,  and  were  thus  each  weak  in  the  number  of  their 
defenders :  the  Romans  well  knew  the  effect  of  a  first  impression,  and  in  the 
places  which  they  first  stormed,  they  probably,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
made  a  bloody  execution,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.  We  have  seen, 
under  the  influence  of  a  general  panic,  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  one 
of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  modem  Europe  taken  and  conquered  in  the  space 
of  two  months ;  so  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  fifty  days  were  sufficient  to  oom« 
plete  the  j£quian  war,  and  thflt  forty-one  towns  were  taken  within  that  period,* 
the  greater  part  of  which  were  destroyed  and  burnt.  The  polygonal  walls  of 
many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  to  be  found  scattered  along  th€  pas- 
toral upland  valley  of  the  Himella  or  Salto,  from  Alba  almost  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Reate.  The  Romans,  however,  did  their  work  of  destruction  well ;  for 
although  the  stylo  of  the  walk  in  these  ruins  denotes  their  high  antiquity,  yet  no 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  name,  or  race,  or  condition  of  their  inhabitants  :  the 
actual  remains  will  tell  as  little  of  the  history  of  the  ^quian  people  as  we  can 
glean  from  the  scanty  reports  of  their  conquerors. 

The  fate  which  the  ^quians  had  vainly  striven  to  avert  now  fell  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  their  nation,  after  the  greatest  portion  of  the  people  had 
perished  or  been  led  away  into  slavery.  The  survivors,  after  see-  «iw  £  romb  bH' 
lag  the  greatest  portion  of  their  territory  converted  into  Roman  *"* 
domain  land,  were  obliged  to  become  Roman  citizens  without  suffrage.  But  five 
years  afterwards,  when  war  with  Etruria  and  with  the  Samnites  was  again  threat- 
ening, the  Romans  admitted  them  to  the  full  franchise,*  and  they  formed  a  con- 
aiderable  part  of  the  citizens  enrolled  in  the  year  455  in  the  two  tribes  then  cre- 
ated, the  Aniensian  and  Terentiue. 

When  the  Samnites  had  made  peace  with  Rome,  they  were  required  to  restore 
Lucania  to  its  independence ;  that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  give  ^^  ^^ 
back  the  hostages  whom  they  had  kept  as  a  pledge  of  the  nation's  aoLmV^^ 


fidelity,  and  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  the  Lucanian  towns,  wv  Vith  %S!!!tam. 


The    TarmtinM    call 


The  Roman  |)arty  in  Lucania,  upon  this,  regained  its  ascendency,  aimp^l^SVi 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  so  changed,  that,  ^*^^*  "'^ 
from  having  been  in  alliance  with  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines  against  Rome,  the 

*  Uvy,  IX.  45.  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  (Livy,  XXXVIII.  86) : 

*  Livv^  IX.  45.    Biodoras,  XX.  101.  and  we  cannot  always  conclude  that  a  tribe  con- 
'  ''  Mlfgores  noetri,"  em  Cicero,  "  iEqnoB  in    tained  only  the  people  of  one  particular  district. 

<nvitatem  acoei)erant*"    De  Offlciis,  1. 11.   That  The  origin  of  the  name  Terentina  is  quite  nn- 

they  were  admitted  into  the  tribes  Aniensis  and  known.    We  know  of  no  town  Terentum  which 

Terentina  is  not  expressly  stated  hj  any  ancient  conld  have  ffiven  it  its  name,  nor  of  any  river 

writer ;  but  the  date  of  the  creation  of  these  Terens.    What  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 

tribes  connects  them  with  the  i£auians,  and  the  Turano.  which,  as  it  runs  near  to  the  site  of 

tribo  Aniensis  most  have  induaed  the  upper  Carseoh,  must  have  flowed  through  the  iBqnian 

valley  of  the  Anio,  which  was  j£quian.   The  territory  I    Bunsen  has  shown  that  it  is  a  mere 

tribe  Terentina  contained  at  a  later  period,  as  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Tolenus  or  Telo- 

we  know,  the  people  of  the  Volscian  citv  of  nius  was  the  Turano.    (Annali  dell'  Instituto, 

Atina  (Cicero  pro  Flando,  8, 16.  28) :  and  JNie-  Ae,  torn.  VI.  p.  104.)    Could  the  Turano  have 

bohr  thinks  that  they  were  included  in  it,  be-  been  anciently  called  Terens,  or  Terentns,  and 

oause  it  was  in  their  neighborhood.    But  the  could  the  tribe  Terentina  h£ve  been  named  from 

Arpinatlans,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  .£quian  this  river,  as  the  Aniensis  was  from  the  Aniot 
country  than  the  people  of  Atina,  were  inclnded 
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Lucanians  now  took  part  with  Rome  against  Tarentum.  During  the  Samnitc 
war,  the  Tarentines,  covered  as  they  were  by  the  territory  of  their  allies,  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Roman  armies ;  and  by  sea,  as  the  Roman  nayj  was 
very  inconsiderable,  they  carried  on  the  contest  with  advantage.  But  now  a  con- 
sular army/  supported  by  their  old  enemies,  the  Lucanians,  might,  at  any  moment, 
appear  under  their  very  walls ;  and  they  looked  out,  therefo*e,  for  some  foreign 
aid.  They  sent  to  Greece,  and  to  their  own  mother-city,  Sparta,  imploring  that 
an  army  might  be  sent  to  help  them,  and  that  Cleonymus  might  be  its  general. 
Cleonymus  wa^  the  younger  son  of  Cleomenes,^  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  at  Leuctra.  His  nephew  Areus,  Cleomcnes'  grand- 
son by  his  elder  son  Acrotatus,  had  been  now  for  about  six  years  on  the  throne  ; 
and  Cleonymus,  hke  Dorieus  of  old,  not  liking  to  remain  in  Sparta  as  a  private 
citizen,  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  abroad.  Areus 
was  no  less  ready  to  let  him  go ;  and  accordingly  he  complied  at  once  with  the 
invitation  of  the  Tarentmes,  and  having  levied  at  their  expense  about  5000  Greek 
mercenaries,  he  crossed  over  into  Italy.  There  he  raised  5000  mercenaries  naore, 
and  the  native  forces  of  Tarentum  are  reckoned  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse." 
Most  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  together  with  the  Sallentines,  who  had  already  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  joined  his  standard ;  and  had  Cleonymus  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  Pyrrhus,  he  might  have  rallied  around  him  the  Samnites  and 
Etruscans,  and,  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  twenty  years'  war,  the  Romans  would 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  withstand  him. 

As  it  was,  the  display  of  his  force  terrified  the  Lucanians,  and  they  made  .heir 
p«uiM  tetwoeo  Ro»«  peace  with  Tarentum.'^  It  is  remarkable  that  Biodorus,  who  Etates 
aadTarcDtiim.  ^.j^jg  '^^  exprcss  terms,  and  wjio  had  just  before  named  the  Romans 

as  being  also  at  war  with  the  Tarentines,  yet  makes  no  mention  of  any  peace 
between  Tarentum  and  Rome.  A  treaty,  however,  must  have  been  concluded, 
for  the  attack  made  by  the  Tarentines  on  a  Roman  fleet,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
is  said"  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  nations ;  and  had  it  not  been  made  at  this  time,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Cleonymus  could  so  immediately  have  engaged  in  other  enterprises. 
It  seems  probable  that  no  other  terms  were  reqmred  on  either  side  than  the  re- 
newal of  a  preceding  treaty ;  and  this  treaty  was  originally  concluded  at  a  period 
when  the  only  conceivable  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Tarentum  could  have 
been  by  sea.  It  stipulated"  in  the  usual  language  that  no  Roman  ships,  mean- 
ing, probably,  ships  of  war,  were  to  advance  along  the  south  coast  of  Italy  nearer 
to  Tarentum  than  the  headland  of  Lacinium,  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Tarentine  gulf.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  similar  stipulation,  restraining  the 
Tarentines  from  advancing  with  their  ships  of  war  nearer  to  Rome  than  the  head- 
land of  Circeii. 

Cleonymus,  being  thus  no  longer  needed  by  the  Tarentines,  employed  hk 
arms  with  various  success  in  plundering  operations  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  till  at  last  he  was  beaten  off  by  the  inhabitants  and  obliged  to  return  to 
Greece.  He  is  not  heard  of  again  till  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  assist  him  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  throne  of  Sparta. 

Two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war,  the  Marsians,  who  had  then,  as 
Short  w«r  wiih  tht  we  have  seen,  made  peace  with  Rome  like  the  other  allies  of  tlie 
''■^'*'  Samnites,  were  again  engaged  in  hostilities.    The  Roman  account** 

''  DIodoniB  says  expressly,  Ta^vrivoi  irdXsftov  "   Atntaytaybt    .    .    iraXaiiSv    roht   Ta^vrtwvt 

^oyrsf  wpbs  AsvKavohs  koI  ^Fuftaiovf,    XX.  104.  ivtfitfivn<rKt  ffvv^vxc&y,  ft^  irXcir   *P«ii«lb«(    wftnt 

*  PausaniaB,  III.  6.     Plutarch,  Agis,  8.  and  Aanvhs  iKoas. — Appian^  Samnitic.  Vll. 

PvrrhuB,  26.    Compare  the  artide  on  the  kings  "  ^^j  -X.  8.    At  this  point  ve  lose  the  eon-^ 

of  Sparta  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  nected  histoipr  of  Diodorns.    The  last  consul- 

of  Mr.  Fynes  Glinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  ship  noticed  m  his  twentieth  book  is  that  of  II. 

*  Diodorus,  XX.  104.  livius  and  M.  .£miliu8,  which  was  the  second 

**  Diodorns,  XX.  104.  year  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war,  and,  ac 

^  Appian,  Bamnitio.  YII.  cording  to  Diodorus,  the  third  year  of  the  bun* 
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states  that  they  resisted  the  settlement  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Carseoli,  one  of  the 
^quian  towns  lately  conquered,  and  themselves  mamtained  the  place  by  force. 
This  is  scarcely  credible,  for  they  had  made  no  opposition  to  the  colonizing  of 
Alba,  a  more  important  position,  and  one  much  nearer  to  their  own  countiy. 
However,  the  war,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was  short,  and  ended  in  the  speedy 
submission  of  the  Marsians,  who  were  obliged  to  cede  a  portion  of  their  domain. 
The  same  penalty  had  b«)en  paid  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  Hernicans  of  Fru- 
sino,  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  excite  their  countrymen  to  revolt ;  and  these  ac- 
quisitions of  land  by  the  Romans  are  memorable,  not  so  much  as  increasing  their 
power  against  foreign  enemies,  but  for  their  effect  on  their  own  state  of  society 
at  home.  We  must  remember  that  the  land  thus  gained  was  mostly  held  in 
occupation  by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the 
Licinian  law  allowed ;  and  that  this  great  increase  of  their  wealth,  and  accumu- 
lation of  extensive  domains,  ''  Latifundia,"  led  gradually  to  a  system  of  slave 
cultivation,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause,  to  the  great  diminution 
of  the  free  population  throughout  Italy. 

In  the  same  year  the  Yestinians,'*  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  since  their 
unfortunate  war  with  Rome  in  429,  are  said  to  have  sought  the  Th«v«itfabiiiMdPi. 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  concluded  with  them  a  MBtiuTiiiamaaMwiA 
treaty  of  alliance.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  ^quians  the  Ro-  "*" 
man  frontier  had  become  contiguous  to  theirs ;  so  that  relations  with  Rome, 
either  friendly  or  hostile,  were  ^come  inevitable.  Through  this  treaty,  Rome 
completely  separated  the  Samnites  from  the  Etruscans ;  as  her  own  territory  or 
that  of  her  allies  reached  now  across  the  whole  width  of  Italy  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Atemus,  on  the  Adriatic.  Two  or  three  years"  after- 
wards the  Picentians,  whose  country  stretched  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
northward  of  the  Vestinians,  lapping,  as  it  were,  round  Umbria  on  the  east,  and 
reaching  as  far  as  the  settlements  of  the  Senonian  Qauls  on  the  Metaurus  and  the 
^sis,  became  also  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their  friendshin  was  of  importance  ;  for 
not  only  were  the  Etruscars  and  Umbriar^  already  8  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
was  known  that  the  Qauls  ;.i^d  been  soliciUd  to  take  puf  t>  in  the  contest ;  and  the 
situation  of  Picenum  was  most  favorable  for  caif  :ing  the  war  into  the  Gauls'  own 
country,  if  they  should  attempt  to  stir,  or  for  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  if  they  should  move  either  on  Rome  or  towards 
Samnium. 

Meanwhile  the  Etruscan  war,  which  was  so  soon  to  kindle  a  new  war  with  the 
Samnites,  broke  out  partially  in  the  year  453.     Its  origin  is  ascribed 
to  the  internal  factions  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Arretium ;"  the  su^'^ot  Neqabu^* 
powerful  house  of  the  Cilnians,  of  which  Mecaenas  was  a  descend- 
ant»  was  at  variance  with  the  people  or  commons  of  Arretium,  and  was  suspected 
also,  by  some  of  the  neighboring  cities,  as  hkely  to  endanger  their  independence. 

dred  and  nineteenth  Olympiad.    Although  we  only  hy  a  dictatonhip.    Thus  the  chronology 

have  numerous  iVagments  of  hia  later  hooka,  beoomea  more  and  more  oonfbaod,  for  these 

yet  these  can  ill  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  dictatorships,  if  real,  could  not  have  lasted  more 

narrative,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  has  cer*  than  six  months,  and  the  next  consuls  would 

tainly  preserved  to  us  some  very  valuable  and  therefore  come  into  ofllce  half  a  year  after  their 

grobable  accounts  of  man^  events  in  the  Boman  predecessors*  term  was  expired.  In  this  man- 
JBtory.  We  miss  also  his  notices  of  the  several  ner  the  beginning  of  the  consular  year  was  con- 
writers  fh)m  whom  his  work  was  comi>iled,  and  tinually  varying,  and  these  portions  of  years 
his  occasional  mention  of  obscure  nations  and  being  reckoned  as  whole  years,  the  reckoning 
oities,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  an^  other  fell  more  and  more  in  aisorder.  How  con* 
knowledge.  Thus,  for  the  third  Sammte  war  stantly  do  the  perplexities  of  the  Roman  Fasti 
Livy  is  almost  our  sole  authority.  remind  one  of  the  truth  of  Thucydides'  remark, 
**  Livy,  X.  8.  that  the  natural  chronology  of  the  seasons  of 
*  Livy,  X.  10.  Another  year  is  inserted  bv  the  year  was  the  only  sure  guide :  the  civil 
the  chrouoloff era  between  the  consulship  of  M.  chronology,  he  says,  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
Livius  and  M.  ^milius^  and  that  of  M.  \  alerius  mistakea :  oi  yap  AKptfiis  hriv  ols  kqI  4pxoM'*v« 
and  (^.  Appuleius.  Like  two  or  three  other  Kal  fitaovn,  xal  Swias  irvxh  rqp,  htyivtrd  n. — 
▼ears  m  the  fifth  century  of  Bome,  it  is  said  to  V.  20. 
lUkYe  been  a  year  without  consuls,  and  marked  **  Livy,  X.  8. 
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The  Cilnians  applied  for  aid  to  Rome,  already  known  as  the  natural  supporter  of 
the  high  aristocratical  party  throughout  Italy,  and  thus,  we  are  told,  a  Roman 
arm^  was  sent  into  Etruria.  The  details,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  are  utterly  con- 
flicting ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Cilnians  were  reconciled  to  the  popular  party,  and 
hostilities  ended  for  the  present.  In  the  next  year,  454,  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
suls besieging  the  Umbrian  town  of  Nequinum,*'  on  the  Nar,  on  what  proroca- 
tion  we  know  not.  The  siege,  however,  was  protracted  till  the  year  following; 
for  the  inhabitants  well  avaued  themselves  of  the  strong  site  of  their  town,  built 
on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  mountam  side,  with  an  almost  abrupt  ascent  above,  and 
a  descent  no  less  steep  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Nar  below.  At  last 
the  town  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans ;  and  they  immediately  sent  a  colony  to 
occupy  the  spot,''  which  from  henceforth  took  the  name  of  Namia.  It  commands 
the  defile  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  the  plain  of  Interamna  or 
Temi,  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  central  Italy. 

Some  accounts'^  related  that  the  Samnites  had  supported  the  people  of  Ne* 
fbm  BaiiinitM  eutt  quiuum  iu  thcir  obstinate  resistance,  and  had  sent  troops  to  their 
toS!!!i^r^'ral^  succor.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Samnite  government  was  at  this 
•caintBooM.  pcHod  making  the  greatest  exertions,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that 

the  Etruscans  would  create  a  diversion  in  their  favor,  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Rome  to  her  northern  frontier.  The  Samnite  plans  were,  moreover, 
unexpectedly  furthered  .by  a  new  inroad  of  the  Gauls  ;  new  hordes  had  lately 
arrived  from  beyond  the  Alps,"  and  theur  countrymen  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
having  no  room  for  them,  were  anxious  to  speed  them  on  their  way  southwards ; 
they  encouraged  them  to  cross  the  Apennines,  and  even  joined  themselves  in  the 
enterprise.  The  Etruscans  had  already,  perhaps,  engaged  their  services  agamst 
the  Romans ;  so  that  the  Gauls  marched  through  Etruria  still  onwards,  and  with 
an  Etruscan  force  co-operating  with  them,  they  poured  into  the  Roman  dominions." 
It  is  probable  that  they  followed  their  old  line  by  the  valley  of  the  Glanis  into 
Umbria,  and  that  their  ravages  were  carried  on  rather  in  the  territory  of  the 
lilies  of  Rome  than  in  that  of  Rome  itself.  But  the  invaders  won  a  great  spoil 
without  any  opposition,  and  the  Gauls  recrossed  the  Apennines  to  carry  it  home 
in  safety.  They  would  have  been  tempted,  probably,  by  their  success,  to  renew 
their  inroad  in  the  next  year ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  they  quarrelled 
with  one  another  about  tiie  division  of  their  plunder,"  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  multitude  were  destroyed  by  each  other's  swords.  Whilst  the  Gauls,  how- 
ever, were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  whole  force  of  Rome  was  watching 
their  movements ;  and  the  Samnites  seized  the  opportunity  to  march  into  Luca- 
nia."  The  appearance  of  a  Samnite  army  revived  the  Samnite  party  in  Lucania; 
the  Roman  party  was  everywhere  overpowered ;  town  after  town  was  recovered 
to  the  Samnite  alliantse ;  and  the  partisans  of  Rome  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste 
to  the  senate,  praying  for  instant  succor.  But  the  Samnite  government  did  not 
stop  here ;  their  ambassadors  endeavored  to  rouse  all  the  nations  of  Italy  to  arms, 

»Iivy,X.10.  ©OK— Polyb.  II.  Id.             ^ 

■  "M.  FulviuB  Cn:  F.  Cn.  N.  PaetiniiB  Cos.  •   "  Polybius,  II.  19. 

De  Samnitibus  NequinatibuBc^uo.     Ann:  CD  "  Livy.  X.  11.    Dionysius,  XVI.  11.     For 

.  .  .  VII.  K.  Oct." — Fasti  Capitol.  these  sudden  revolntions  in  the  condition  of 

**  Polybius,  II.  19.     This  account  is  again  Lucania.  we  may  oomiMure  the  conquest  of  Boeo- 

different  from  that  of  livy,  who  represents  the  tia  bv  Myronides,  ana  its  loss  a  few  yean  after- 

Gaula  as  quarrelling  with  the  Etruscans  about  waras  through  the  event  oTthe  battle  of  Coro- 

the  terms  of  their  service^  and  thus  as  not  in-  nea;  and  also  the  accession  of  AchaiA  to  iht 

vading  the  Boman  domimon  at  all.    There  can  Athenian  alliance,  a  little  before  the  thirty  yearv* 

be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  has  preserved  the  peace,  and  its  loss  again,  through  the  stipula- 


tf^cr  version  of  these  events.    He  Axes  also  this  tions  of  that  treaty.    It  is  manifest  that  the  Bo- 

Oaulish  invasion  at  about  ei^ty-soven  years  man  and  Samnite  parties  in  Lucania,  or,  in 

after  the  flrst  invasion,  when  Borne  was  taken,  other  words,  the  aristocratical  and  popnlar  par- 

that  is,  atjcording  to  his  reckoning,  Olym.  120-1,  ties,  each  as  they  gained  the  ascendency,  took 

or  B.  c.  800.    The  common  reckoning  places  it  to  tnemselves  the  name  of  the  Lucanian  nati<»i, 

in  899,  a  difference  not  worth  dwelling  upon.  and  spoke  of  the  foreign  supporters  of  the  op- 
posite party  as  the  national  enemies. 
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and  to  form  one  great  coalition  agiunst  Rome.  They  solicited  the  Picentians  to 
join  them  f*  but  there  the  influence  of  the  Roman  party  was  predominant ;  and 
the  Picentian  government  made  a  merit  of  communicatinj?  instantly  to  the  Ro- 
mans the  attempt  of  the  Samnites  to  shake  their  faith.  Old  jealousies  probably 
influenced  the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pielignians ;  they  hiad  often  found  the 
Samnites  restless  neighbors,  and  dreaded  the  restoration  of  their  former  power. 
But  the  Sabines**  seem  to  have  listened  to  the  Samnite  overtures ;  there  the  ties 
of  blood  drew  the  two  people  towards  on^  another ;  and  the  new  Roman  tribes, 
lately  created  in  the  ^quian  territory,  brought  the  Romans  into  too  close  neigh- 
borhood to  Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  Yelinus.  Etruria  was  already  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  of  her  own  with  Rome ;  so  far  as  the  endless  party  revolutions  in 
the  Etruscan  cities  might  allow  any  dependence  on  the  stability  of  her  counsels. 
The  weakness  of  Umbria  might  yield  to  fear,  if  Etruria  on  one  side  and  the  Sa- 
biaes  on  the  other,  and  the  Gauls  hanging  on  her  northern  frontier,  should  to- 
gether call  upon  her  to  join  the  confederacy.  Nor  were  the  Samnites  neglectful 
of  the  nations  of  the  south :  they  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  recovered  the 
greatest  part  of  Lucania,  and  their  arms,  giving  timely  aid  to  their  party  irithin  the 
country,  must  at  this  period  have  won  also  the  majority  of  the  Apulian  nation 
to  desert  the  Roman  alliance,  and  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  supremacy  of 
Banmium.**  The  indefatigable  Samnite  government,  after  all  these  efforts,  mi^ht 
have  well  remonstrated,  like  the  Homeric  goddess,  with  that  hard  destiny  which 
was  to  render  them  all  fruitless — 

wOi  l$i\$tf  tXtov  Stivai  v6vov  ^S*  ArlXterovy 
Up^  y  9v  tSpvoa  niyif ;  Ka^hiiv  ii  fioi  Jtnot 
Xaiy  Ayupo^,  Ilpikfi^  Kaxd  toi6  rt  vaiWv. 

The  Romans,  as  might  have  been  expected,  readily  listened  to  the  prayer  of 
_their  friends  in  Lucania.  An  alliance"  was  concluded  with  the  Beginnin,  cr  th»  uoit 
Lucanian  people,  and  hostages,  taken  probably  from  some  of  the  8«nnitow«. 
families  of  the  Samnite  party,  were  given  to  the  Romans  as  a  pledge  of  their 
allies'  fidelity.  Ambassadors  were  sent  into  Samnium  to  require  the  Samnites  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Lucania,  and  with  a  threat  of  instant  war  if  the  de- 
mand were  not  colnplied  with.  The  Samnites  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  leave 
Samnium  without  an  audience ;  and  the  general  council  of  the  Samnite  nation 
resolved  that  each  separate  state  of  their  union  should  make  its  preparations  for 
the  support  of  the  common  cause.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  made  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war ;  and  thus  the  desperate  struggle  began  again  with  m- 
creased  animosity. 

When  we  read  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls,  with  the  Lucanians  and 
Apulians,  some  of  the  Sabines,  and  most  of  the  Umbrian  states,  8iii»riorit»i.«thofti»i 
^engaged  in  one  great  confederacy  against  Rome,  we  are  first  in-  »««"<»»*d«»«7- 
clined  to  wonder  how  the  Romans  could  have  escaped  destruction.  But  when 
we  consider  that  under  the  name  of  Rome  were  included  all  those  nations  which 
were  in  her  alliance,  and  of  whose  forces  she  had  the  supreme  disposal,  we  find 
that  it  was  but  a  weaker  and  far  worse  organized  confederacy  opposed  to  ooe 
stronger  in  itself,  and  much  more  firmly  united.  From  the  Ciminian  Hills  to  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  territory  of  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Campanians  presented  a 
compact  mass  of  states  and  people,  far  superior  in  population,  in  resources, 
and  in  union,  to  the  long  and  ill-organized  line  of  its  enemies ;  whilst,  in  the  cen- 

**  liv^,  X.  11.  his  oonsnlBhip,  namely,  in  the  year  458.    See 

*  Amitemam,  a  Sabine  town  in  the  upper  Orelli.  Inscript.  Latin.  CoIIectio,  No.  589. 

valley  of  the  Atemns^  was  taken  from  the  »am-  *  fiecanae  m  the  year  457  we  find  an  Apnlian 

nites  by  the  Bomana  in  461.  Livy,  X.  89.   This  arxny  in  the  field  in  aid  of  the  Samnites ;  and 

implies  a  previous  oocupation  of  it  by  the  Sam-  P.  BeoiuB  ia  said  to  have  defeated  it  at  Maleven- 

nites,  and  an  alliance  therefore  between  the  two  tum,  when  on  its  march  to  join  the  Samnite 

ooantriee.    And  an  inscription  relating  to  Ap-  army.    Livy,  X.  15. 

pins  Ckudius  the  blind  states,  that  he  ''de-  "  livy,  X.  11, 12.    PionysiaB,  XVI.  11, 19. 
Mted  an  army  of  Sabines  and  Etrnsoana"  in 
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tre  of  Italy,  and  reaching  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
Mamicinians,  Frentanians,  Yestinians,  and  Picentians,  formed  a  separate  mass  o( 
Roman  allies,  who,  bj  their  position,  might  either  obstruct  the  enemies'  commu- 
nication, or  threaten  their  rear.  In  fact,  it  was  only  the  desperate  resolution  of 
the^amnite  people,  and  the  great  energy  and  ability  of  their  leaders,  which  could 
afford  any  chance  of  success,  where  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties  were 
so  unequal.  The  Qauh  were,  like  all  barbarians,  uncertain  and  unmanageable ; 
and  the  repeated  vacillations  of  the  Etruscan  counsels  made  the  alliance  of  Etni- 
ria  as  unsafe  a  support  as  that  of  Egypt  to  the  kings  of  Juda :  to  lean  on  tbe 
Etruscans  was  indeed  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

No  combined  plan  of  operations  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  Rome  can  be 
Fint  eMnpaiBB  of  d»  traccd  iu  thc  first  campaign  of  the  war.  The  Gauls  could  not  be 
*"'  prevailed  on  as  yet  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  party  in  Ln- 

cania  was  not,  entirely  put  down,  so  that  the  Samnites  were  still  employed  intbat 
quarter,  and  could  not  send  an  army  mto  Etruria. 

The  Roman  consuls  of  the  year  456,  the  first  year  of  the  renewed  Samnite 
CDMrtain  ud  t«  B  ^^'  ^^^  ^"  Co™®li^  Scipio  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus."  L 
•^te  •f"thr22  Scipio  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal; 
he  is  the  first  Roman  of  whom  a  contemporary  record  has  reached 
our  times ;  the  famous  epitaph**  on  his  tomb,  which  declares  him  to  have  been 
''a  brave  man  and  a  wise,  whose  form  well  matched  his  nobleness."  Yet  such 
are  the  perplexities  of  the  uncertain  history  of  these  times,  that  no  one  action 
recorded  in  Scipio's  epitaph  is  noticed  by  Livy,  while  no  action  which  Liry 
ascribes  to  him  is  mentioned  in  his  epitaph.  The  accounts  of  his  colleague's  ex- 
ploits are  no  less  varied ;  some  making  higi  win  a  great  battle  in  northern  Sam- 
nium,^  and  saying  that  he  afterwards  besieged  and  took  Bovianum  and  Aufidcna; 
while  others  placed  the  seat  of  his  campaign  on  the  Lucanian  frontier,  and  ex- 
lufled'^  the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  his  operations  against  a  superior 
enemy.  A  third  account  is  followed  by  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  that  Fulvius  tri- 
umphed over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans ;  which  seems  to  contradict  the  story 
followed  by  Livy,  that  Scipio  invaded  Etruria,  advanced  as  far  as  Volaterra,  and 
gained  a  hardly  won  victory  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  only  certain  that 
this  year  was  really  marked  by  no  great  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Romans; 
on  the  contrary,  they  looked  forward  to  the  next  campaign  with  great  anxiety, 
and  therefore"  they  pressed  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  consulship,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  and  although  he  was  not  legally  eligible,  as  ten  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  he  was  consul  before.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  remonstrated ;  a  dis- 
pensation,**  according  to  a  practice  afterwards  so  frequent,  was  passed  in  his  favor; 
and  the  people  proceeded  to  elect  him.     He  then  entreated  of  them  that  he 

»  Livy,  X.  11.  "  Livy.  X.  12. 

•  The  sorcoplia^us  which  contained  the  bones  "  See  the  stories  in  Frontinus,  Strategcm,  I. 

of  L.  Comclins  8cu)io  was  discovered  in  1780,  6,  f,  1,  2,  and  I.  11,  §  2,  already  referred  to  br 

and  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museam.    The  cpi-  Niebuhr.    But  the  authority  of  the  particnlir 

taph  is  as  follows,  written  in  the  old  Satnrman  anecdotes  contained  in  snch  collections  as  that 

verse :  of  Frontinus  is  bat  small,  and  it  is  not  in  it$e!f 

«  r«^«,«r,T,-  T  „«;«a  b«;,.5«  ti«.i.-*«-  n,,«:„^j  to  ^  ^^^  '^^  comparison  with  that  of  onj  rood- 

"Corncbns  Lucius  Scipio  BarbatusGnaivod  ^     ^^^f^^  fiistorian.    In  the  present  in- 

Patre  prognatus  fortis  vir  sapiens^uo  gtW  the  aiiccdotes  are  curious,  ^  showing 

^^^ZfoZZV^^'nf:^ful^.^'^.n.  ^^  ^^7  diffcrentven^ionsof  thi  same  cr^ 

^Tr^^?t^L^^tS^n^^f^^    ^'  ^-ero  in  circulation,  as  long  as  no  real  historic 

RnSw  n^Tl^nnX^LIZi^n.  .Wnn.Sf  "  ^^^^^^^  ^o  sift  thcm*  all,  anS  to  choosc  the  tm«t 

Subigit  omno  Loucana  opsidesque  abdoucit*'  ^j,  ^^e  most  probable ;  but  they  do  not  appear 

*^  Gnaivod"  in  the  first  line  wonld.  in  modern  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  any  peculiar  credit. 

Latin,  be  "Cnax),"  and  "quoius"  in  t\ie  third  "  Livy.  X.  18. 

lino  is  "  cujus."    I  have  copied  the  inscription  ■  "  Tribuni  plebis  .  *.  .  aiebant,  se  ad  popj- 

from  Bunsen    and    Platner^s  "Bcschreionng  lum  laturos  ut  legibus  solveretur."— Livr,  X 

Boms,"  Vol.  III.  p.  616.    It  may  be  found  also  18.     Legibus  solvi  is  the  regular  exprMsi^ 

in  Oreili's  Collection  of  Inscriptions,  No.  550,  used  when  any  one  has  a  dispensation  granted 

and  an  engraving  of  the  sarcophagus,  exhibiting  him,  to  release  him  from  complying  with  tht 

also  the  epitaph,  is  given  in  the  Gfentleman^s  enactments  of  some  particular  law. 
Magaasine  lor  April,  1787. 
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might  recommend  to  them  P.  Decius  as  his  colleague :  Decius  a  id  himself,  he 
said,  had  heen  censors  together,  and  there  was  no  man  with  whom  he  could  act 
so  well  as  consul.  Accordingly,  Q.  Fahius  and  P.  Decius  were  elected  together : 
Li.  Scipio,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served"  under  Fabius  as  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  Fulvius"  and  a  Valerius  are  named  amoi^gst  his  military  tribunes. 

At  this  moment,  when  Jthe  Romans  expected  to  be  assailed  by  the  whole  force  . 
of  the  enemies'  confederacy,  they  found  it  suddenly  paralyzed,  s^sond  cmpijgii.  d«. 
Etruria  for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  ready  to  act,"  and  the  J™*JiS»  br  q^'fIwII 
Roman  frontier  on  that  side  might  be  safely  left  without  an  army.  "*  ^-  "•*^"^ 
Accordingly,  both  consuls  marched  into  Samnium,'^  Fabius  by  Sora  and  the 
upper  Liris,  Decius  by  the  country  of  the  Sidicinians  and  the  line  of  the  Yul- ' 
turnus.  Fabius  was  met  by  the  main  Samnite  army,  which  he  defeated  after  a 
most  obstinate  battle ;  while  Decius  had  encountered  the  Apulians  near  Bene- 
ventum  on  their  march  to  join  their  allies,  and  defeated  them  also.  The  Samnites 
then  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  were  obliged  to  suffer  their  country  to  be  laid 
waste  without  opposition.  Both  of  the  Roman  armies  remained  in  Samnium,  it 
is  said,  for  five  months,"  moving  about  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  carry- 
ing on  their  ravages  so  systematically,  that  Decius  was  recorded  to  have  en- 
camped his  legions  in  forty-five  several  places,  and  Fabius  in  aa  many  as  eighty- 
six.  But  the  Samnites  must  have  driven  their  cattle  to.  their  mountain  pastures, 
and  many  of  these  were  so  surrounded  by  forests,  and  so  fenced  round  with 
precipitous  cliffs,  that  a  small  force  could  have  defended  them  with  success 
against  an  army.  The  low  country,"  however,  was  no  doubt  grievously  wasted^ 
and  the  Romans  must  have  found  plunder  enough  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  invasion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fabius  returned  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  comitia ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  command,  and  both  he  and  his  colleague 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  Samnium^  for  six  months  longer,  with  the  title  and 
power  of  proconsul. 

It  was  probably  in  ^his  winter  that  the  Samnite.  influence  in  Lucania  and  Apu- 
lia was  completely  overthrown,  and  both  those  countries  returned  ^^^^^^  „  a  u  »•- 
to  the  Roman  alliance.  In  both  the  aristocratical  party  was  of  c^^  ?  tiJn^ 
itself  eager  to  re-establish  this  connection ;  and  the  presence  of 
two  Roman  armies,  and  the  inability  of  the  Samnites  to  keep  the  field  against 
them»  destroyed  the  ascendency  of  the  popular  party/'  and  changed  accordingly 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  now  too,  it  seems,  that 
Li.  Scipio,  as  lieutenant  of  the  proconsul,  Q.  Fabius,  had  so  great  a  share  in 
effecting  the  revolution  in  Lucania,  as  to  be  able  to  boast,  in  the  words  of  his 

••  Livy,  X.  14.     "  Fabius  .  .  .  Scipionem  "  Livy,  X.  14. 

Icffatnm  hastatos  prinuB  legionia  subtrahere  ...  "*  I^ivy,  X.  15J  The  circamBtantial  statement 

j obot.**  of  the  number  of  encampments  in  this  campaign 

•  Livy,  X.  14.    The  reading  in  the  modem  deserves  credit ;   and  the  account  of  Fabius* 

editions  of  Livy  is  "  M.  Fulvlum  et  M.  Vale-  victory  is  moderate  and  probable. 

rium^"  but  most  of  the  MSS.  read  ^*  Maximum  *  In  the  former  war  the  consuls  of  the  year 

Fulvium,"  and  Niebuhr  observes  that  Maximus  448  had  ravaged  Samnium  during  flvo  months, 

was  a  surname  of  the  Fulvian  family,  as  appears  burning  all  the  scattered  houses,  and  destroy- 

from  the  Fasti  Capitolini.    It  is  probable  that  ing  the  fhiit-trees.    Diodorus,  XX.  80.    But  no 

the  military  tribunes  here  Bj>oken  of  were  the  enemy  could  have  penetrated  within  the  rocky 

sons  respectively  of  Cn.  Fulvius  and  of  M.  Va-  walls  of  the  Matese,  and  many  other  spots  must 

lerius.  who  had  been  consuls  in  454  and  456.  have  been  equally  secure. 

"  "  Ab  Sutrio  et  Nepete  et  Faleriis  legati.  *•  Livy,  X.  16. 

anctores  concilia  Etruris  populorum  de  petendd  **  "  Lucanorum  seditiones  a  plebeiis  et  agen- 

pace  haberi." — I*iv^i  X.  14.    This  perpetual  tibus  ducibus  ortaa  summ&  optimatium  volun- 

vacillation  in  the  Etruscan  counsels  arose  no  tate  per  Q.  Fabium  proconsulem,  missum  eo 

donbt  from  the  balanced  state  of  their  domestic  cum  vetere  exercitu,  compresserat." — ^^Jj  X. 

parties.    If  an^  difficulty  arose  in  obtaining  the  18.     Nothing  is  mentioned  of  the  Apuliana 

expected  aid  from  the  Gauls,  the  Cilnii  of  Arre-  after  their  defeat  at  Beneventum ;  but  as  they 

tium,  and  other  friends  of  the  Roman  connec-  do  not  appear  sf  ain  as  the  allies  of  the  Samnites, 

tion,  would  urge  the  danger  of  opposing  Home  it  is  prooable  that  they  followed  the  example  of 

Bisgle-handed.  and  would  advise  delay:  and  the  Lucanians,  and  returned  in  this  winter  to 

fear  and  weakness,  counterfeiting  pruaence,  their  old  connection  with  Bome. 
woold  easily  be  tempted  to  listen  to  tnem. 
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epitaph,  that  he  had  "  subdued  all  Lucania  and  carried  off  hostages/'  The  hos- 
tages would  be  demanded  from  the  principal  families  of  the  popular  or  Samnite 
party,  as  a  security  that  they  should  not  again  excite  their  countrymen  to  leroU 
from  Rome. 

Thus  having  recovered  Lucania  and  Apulia,  having  overrun  Samnium  without 
lUTiTid  of  th*  w«  In  resistance  during  several  months,  and  havmg  succeeded  apparent- 
■*™**  ly,  through  the  influence  of  their  party  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  m 

separating  Etruria  from  the  coalition,  the  Romans  thought  that  their  worlc  was 
done ;  the  two  proconsular  armies  marched  home  and  were  disbanded,  and  the 
consuls  of  the  year,  L.  Yolumnius  and  App.  Claudius,  after  having  hitherto  re- 
mained quiet  at  Rome,  were  ordered  to  march  .with  their  newly  raised  legions* 
into  Samnium,  as  if  to  receive  the  final  submission  of  their  exhausted  enemy.  But 
scarcely  had  the  consuls  left  the  city,  when  tidings  came  that  the  cities  of  Etru- 
ria were  in  arms.^  that  several  of  the  Umbrian  states  had  joined  them,  that  they 
were  engaging  the  services  of  a  large  force  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries ;  and  that  a 
Samnite  general,  with  a  Samnite  army,  was  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  enemies, 
to  cement  their  union,  and  to  breathe  into  their  counsels  a  new  spirit  of  decision 
and  energy. 

There  is  no  fin«r  scene  in  history  than  the  embassy  of  Demosthenes  to  Thebes, 
KitfdioroeitiniK^iM,  when  Philip  had  occupied  Elatea.  Triumphing  alike  over  all  <Ad 
zS^^^I^Si>*^  prejudices  and  all  present  fears,  the  great  orator,  almost  in 
war  agafaMt  Room.  ^|jg  ^^^  prcsencc  of  thc  Maccdoniau  army,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  Macedonian  party  in  Thebes  itself,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Athens,  and  to  share  her  fortune  for  life  or 
for  death  in  her  contest  against  the  common  enemy  of  independent  Greece. 
Most  unlike  to  this  action  of  Demosthenes  in  glory,  yet  not  inferior  to  it  in  vig 
orous  resolution,  was  the  march  of  the  Sammte  general,  Gellius  Egnatins,  into 
Etruria,  in  order  by  his  presence  to  determine  the  wavering  counsels  of  the  Etrus- 
cans to  a  zealous  co-operation  against  Rome.  Seizing  the  moment  when  the 
J)roconsuls  had  left  Samnium,  and  the  new  consuls  had  not  yet  taken  the  field,  he 
earlessly  abandoned  his  own  country  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  with  a 
select  army,  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  into  Umbria,  and  fron 
thence  crossing  the  Tiber,  arrived  in  the  heart  of  Etruria.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance raised  the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  Samnite  alliance,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  Cilnii  and  the  party  attached  to  Rome.  The  Etruscans  resolved  to 
renew  the  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  Umbrian  states  and  an  armv 
of  Gauls  were  expected  to  join  them. 

On  the  first  tidings  of  this  march  of  the  Samnite  general,  the  senate  sent 
Tbtie  eampatgn.  Both  ordcrs  to  Appius  Claudius  to  follow  him  without  delay.  Appius, 
iSSiii^Jm-  with  the  first  and  fourth  Roman  legions  and  12,000  allies,  was 
••^  probably  on  his  march  towards  the  northern  parts  of  Samnium, 

by  the  Latin  road  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  could  be  sent  into 
Etruria  more  readily  than  his  colleague,  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  marched  bj 
the  Appian  Road  to  attack  the  southern  frontier  of  Samnium  from  Campania. 
Appius  hastened  into  Etruria,^  and  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  army  at  first 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  Rome :  but  one  consul  was  unequal  to  the 
combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  L.  Yolumnius  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Sam- 
nium also,  and  hasten  to  join  hb  colleague.     No  sooner  was  the  whole  force  of 

^  The  accounts  which  livy  followed  repro-  ported  that  Appius  Claudius  and  Volamnlas 

sent  the  proconsuls  as  hoing  still  in  Samnium  both  carried  on  war  in  Samnium  (livy,  X.  17,  ad 

when  the  new  consuls  took  the  field,  X.  18.  finemj;  and  it  is  not  likely,  as  Nicbnhr  remarks 

But  Nicbuhr  observes  that  his  narrative  con-  that  four  armies  should  nave  been  emploved 

tradicts  itself,  for  the  legions  raised  by  the  con-  before  the  war  broke  out  in  Etmriik  and  that 

Buls  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  Ist,  two  of  them  should  then  have  been  <U8bande«i. 

Sd,  8d,  ana  4th.  as  usual ;  whereas,  had  two  just  when  their  services  were  most  needAiL 

consular  armies  oeen  under  arms  at  that  time,  ^  Livy,  X.  18. 

the  new  legions  must  have  been  the  5th.  6th,  **  1*1^}  X*  18* 
7th,  and  8^.    Besides,  some  of  the  annals  re- 
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Ilome  thus  employed  in  Etniria,  than  the  Samnites  t<k>k  the  field  with  the  forces 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  their  own  county,  and  burst  mto  Campania.^ 
There  they  laid  waste  not  only  the  lands  of  the  fJiies  of  Rome,  but  of  all  those 
Roman  citizens  who  had  obtained  settlements  in  the  Falemian  district,  and  com- 
poaed  the  Falerian  tribe. 

The  march  of  Gellius  Egnatius  had  thus  completely  attained  its  object ;  Sam- 
nium  was  wholly  relieved,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  actual  a,,™  ^  ro«m.  tu 
territory  of  Rome.  Even  the  mere  suddenness  of  thb  change  was  2rhJS?S5S  bIS 
enough  to  increase  its  terrors;  the  Roman  government  ordered  «•«"*»•' c»"p«»i»- 
all  legal  business  to  be  suspended,^  and  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of 
the  city ;  nor  were  the  levies  confined  to  the  military  age,  or  to  free-bom  com- 
mons of  the  country  tribes,  but  citizens  above  five-and-forty,  and  even  freedmen 
of  the  four  city  tribes,  were  enrolled  in  the  legions  raised  to  meet  the  emergency. 
All  these  measures  were  directed  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls  by  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus,  the  pi-eetor.  Meanwhile  L.  Yolumnius  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
invasion  of  Campania,  and  was  hastening  back  from  Etruria  to  his  own  province. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  stories  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  meeting  of  the 
two  consuls  in  Etruria,  that  there  was  no  harmony  between  them  ;  and  thus  the 
public  service  was  likely  to  suffer  the  less  from  the  division  of  their  forces.  We 
may  believe  also,  that  their  junction  for  a  time  had  revived  the  Roman  interest 
in  the  Etruscan  cities ;  and  we  may  admit,  not  indeed  the  account  given  by  Livy 
of  a  complete  victory  won  over  the  Etruscan  and  Samnite  armies,  but  that  some 
advantages  were  gained^'  which  saved  Appius  from  his  perilous  situation,  and 
enabled  his  colleague  to  leave  him  when  a  still  more  pressing  danger  called  him 
into  Campania.  Yolumnius  marched  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  on  his  reach- 
ing the  scene  of  action,  he  obliged  the  Samnites  instantly  to  retreat  into  their  own 
country,  and  overtaking  a  party  of  them  on  their  way,  he  defeated  them  with 
considerable  loss,^  and  recovered  a  great  portion  of  the  spoil  which  they  were 
carrying  with  them.  This  gleam  of  success  was  most  welcome  to  the  Romans ; 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  resumed,  after  having  been  suspended  for 
eighteen  days,  and  a  thanksgiving  was  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  consul  for  the 
favor  which  the  gods  had  shown  to  the  commonwealth  under  his  auspices. 

Still,  however,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  most  critical.  In  order  to  protect  the 
Falemian  district  from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  it  was  re-  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
solved  that  two  Roman  colonies  should  be  planted  there ;  one  at  ^n^Tw^p!^ 
Mintumse**  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  the  other  at  Sinuessa,  3u  U^  eboMo'eaJ 
on  the  hills  which  divide  the  waters  runnmg  to  the  Liris  from 
those  that  feed  the  Savone.  But  settlements  m  this  quarter  were  considered  so 
insecure,  and  so  exposed  to  perpetual  ravages  from  the  Samnites,  that  few  were 
willing  to  accept  a  grant  of  land  on  such  terms.  As  the  consular  elections  drew 
near,  L.  Volunmius  was  recalled  from  Campania  to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  again  called  upon  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  office 
of  consul.  He  again  yielded  to  the  general  wish,  but  begged,  as  before,  that 
P.  Decius  might  be  his  colleague;  and  Decius  was  accorduigly  elected  consul 
with  him."®  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  still  with  his  army  in  Etruria,  was  ap* 
pointed  praetor,  and  L.  Yolumnius  had  his  command  prolonged  for  another  year 
as  proconsul.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  served  under  Fabius  in  his  last  con- 
sulship, Cn.  FulviuSy  who  had  been  consul  m  the  year  456,  and  had  conducted 
the  first  campaign  of  this  war  in  Samnium,  together  with  L.  Postumius  Megel- 

*  Livy,  X.  20.  that  Appius  repulsed  the  enemy  and  saved  his 

^  livy,  X.  21.  own  army,  but  it  by  no  means  proves  that  he 

^  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Appius  vowed  won  a  decided  victoir.    We  have  only  to  re- 

to  build  a  temple  to  Bellona,  if  the  goddess  member  Corufia  and  Albuhera. 

would  grant  him  victory ;  and  this  temple  was  ^  livy,  X.  20,  21. 

afterwards  built    See  Orelli,  Inscript.  Latinar.  *•  Livy,  X.  21. 

Collect.  No.  589.  This  may  be  taken  as  evidence  "*  Livy,.  X.  22-26. 
22 
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lus,  were  appointed  also  to-  commands  in  this  great  campaign,  with  the  title  of 
propreetors. 

The  anxietj  occasioned  hy  the  impending  contest  maj  he  measured  by  the 
A  u  c  a»  B  c  P^^'t*^^^*""  accounts  of  prodigies  and  their  expiations  which  were 
S  At  flirS^e'Sir'  ^  ^®  found  in  the  annals  of  this  year.  From  the  altar*'  of  the 
•  w».  j^^jpi^  ^£  ^^^  Capitoline  Jupiter  there  flowed  for  three  successiTe 
days,  so  said  the  annals,  first  blood,  then  honey,  and  on  the  third  day  milk.  The 
blood  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the  blood  of  thank-offerings  for  Tictory 
should  soon  stream  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  but  the  favors  of  the  gods  would  not 
be  unmixed ;  for  honey  was  the  medicine  of  the  sick,  and  foreshowed  a  heavy 
visitation  of  sickness :  milk  was  the  food  of  those  whose  com  had  failed  them,  and 
was  the  sign  of  a  coming  famine.  To  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  to  confirm  them  in  their  promised  favor,  solemn  prayers'"  were  ordered  to  be 
offered  during  two  whole  days ;  and  frankincense  and  wine  were  furnished  to 
every  one  at  the  public  expense,  that  the  prayers  might  be  universal  and  un- 
ceasing. 

The  consuls  at  this  time  came  into  oflSce  about  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and 
AmKcimidiaihnru  ^  ^^®  SHOW  was  Still  thick  ou  the  Apennines,  the  Gauls  coukl 
ijb.  wbtarnTreii  of  Qot  yct  take  the  field  to  march  into  Etniria,  and  the  campaign 
a  u  n  tt*  .  ^^^ij  jj^^  y^  Opened  till  the  spring.  But  the  position  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  enemy's  country  was  exceedingly  perilous ;  and  he  himself,  io 
the  opinion  of  Fabius,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly, Fabius  himself,  having  raised'^  a  small  force  of  4000  foot  and  600 
horse,  out  of  a  great  multitude  who  were  eager  to  serve  under  so  renovmed  a 
general,  set  out  at  once  for  Etniria.  He  found  Appius  Claudius  busily  employed 
m  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  his  camp,  and  the  soldiers  from  thus  acting 
solely  on  the  defensive  were  dispirited,  and  mistrusted  both  themselves  and  their 
general.  Fabius  ordered  them  to  level  their  fortifications ;  and  having  sent  Ap- 
pius home,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  and  kept  it  continually 
m  movement,  marching  rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  restoring  to  the  men 
their  accustomed  feeling  of  confidence.  He  then  stationed  one  division^  in  the 
country  of  the  Camertian  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  to  observe  the 
pass  by  which  the  Gauls  were  likely  to  cross  the  Apennines,  apparently  that 
of  La  Scheggia  on  the  Flaminian  road,  descending  on  Nocera  and  Foligno.  This 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio ;  while  Fabius  himself  returned  to 
Rome  to  concert  measures  with  his  colleague  for  the  operations  of  the  approach- 
ing spring. 

Two  consular  armies"  were  destined  to  take  the  field,  consisting  each  of  two 
FoKM  of  tho  RoBiHii  ^"^*^  legions,  and  an  unusually  large  force  of  Roman  cavalry ; 
!£^^^"^SJ!l!!Si^'  ^fi»®^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Campanian  cavalry,  and  a  force  of  allies  still 
^  larger  than  that  of  the  Romans  themselves.     Amongst  the  allies 

were  undoubtedly  the  Lucanians**  and  Campanians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Yestinians,  as  well  as  the  contingents  c^ 
the  colonies  founded  in  the  late  war,  and  those  of  the  still  independent  cities  of 
the  Latins.  All  the  forces  of  the  Picentians  which  could  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Camertians,  were  employed, 
we  may  suppose,  with  the  army  of  L.  Scipio,  watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  in  Umbria. 

Whilst  this  large  force,  consisting  at  least  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 

men,  was  to  take  the  field  in  the  north,  two  more  Roman  legions, 

""     "*"^'  with  a  proportionate  number  of  allies,  were  to  invade  Sanmium" 

"  Zonaras,  Vm.  1.  **  The  Lncanians  are  mentioned  as  amoOff 

*"  Livy,  X.  28.  the  regalar  allies  of  the  Komans.  and  qaartcrea 

**  Livy,  X.  25.  within  the  oonsnla'  camp,  in  the  year  irnmo* 

•*  Livy,  X.  26.  diately  following.— See  iSvy,  X.  38. 

»  Uvy,  X.  26.  "  livy,  X.  27. 
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under  L.  Volumnius  as  proconsul.  A  third  army,  under  Cn.  Fulvius  as  pro- 
prEBtor,"  was  to  be  stationed  as  a  reserve  in  the  Faliscan  territory,  at  once  to  de- 
fend the  passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  preserve  the  communications  of  the  main  army 
with  Rome ;  and  also  to  create  a  diversion,  if  opportunity  should  oflfer,  by  acting 
on  the  offensive  against  Etruria.  And  lastly,  a  fourth  army,  commanded  by  L. 
Postumius  Megellus,"  also  propraetor,  was  to  be  encamped  in  the  Vatican  dis- 
trict, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  to  cover  Rome  itself. 

This  account  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Romans  b  clear  and  perfectly  credible ; 
but,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  num-  ^  ^^  ^.^^^^^  ^ 
bers,  movements,  and  position  of  the  enemy.  Why  the  Etruscans  J^JJJjJ^*  *^*^' 
and  Samnites  did  not  crush  Scipio's  army,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Gauls,  we  can  scarcely  understand,  unless  we  suppose  that  party  struggles 
again  paralyzed  the  force  of  the  Etruscans,  and  kept  it  in  inactivity  under  a  show 
of  caution,  till  the  whole  army  of  the  alliance  should  be  assembled.  At  last  the 
Gauls  commenced  their  movement  before  the  consuls  had  left  Rome ;  they  has- 
tened to  force  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  no  sooner  had  they  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  war  than  they  began  to  act  in  earnest.  L.  Scipio's  army*^  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  and  completely  defeated ;  one  legion,  it  is 
said,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  of  his  division  took  shelter,  probably,  within 
some  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  Gaulish  horsemen  overrunning  the  coun- 
try, fell  in  suddenly  with  the  two  consular  armies,  which  had  now  taken  the 
£eld,  and  first  acquainted  them  with  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen,  b^  exhibit- 
ing the  heads  of  the  slain  Romans  affixed  to  their  long  lances,  or  hangmg  round 
the  necks  of  their  horses. 

Exactly  at  this  critical  point  of  the  campaign,  Livy's  narrative  fails  us,  and  all 
that  passed  between  the  destruction  of  the  legion  and  the  final  Th.jj„,^^^^uin 
battle  at  Sentinum  is  a  total  blank ;  it  is  as  much  loss  to  us  as  a  br(«D«i^S^«iraUi!!l! 
country  travelled  over  during  the  ni?ht;  we  were  in  one  sort  of  nii!»nin»tubMS» 
scenery  yesterday,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  another  this  morning ;  ^•°""***' 
each  is  distinct  in  itself,  but  we  know  not  the  connection  between  them.  Ear- 
nestly must  Gellius  Egnatius  have  labored  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  in  the 
plains  of  Umbria ;  the  .allies  had  begun  the  campaign  with  happy  omens,  their 
-whole  force  was  united,  the  ground  was  favorable;  nothing  could  be  gained, 
and  every  thing  would  be  hazarded  by  delay.  But  whether  the  fault  rested 
once  agaii  with  the  Etruscans,  or  whether  the  Picentians  caused  a  timely  diver- 
sion, by  threatening  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  or  whether  the  consuls 
fell  back  upon  Spoletum,  and  were  able  to  avoid  an  action  for  the  moment,  we 
know  not.  But  they  sent  orders  to  the  propraetors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postu- 
mius, to  advance  into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  no  sooner  did  the  tidings  of  this 
movement  reach  the  enemy's  army,  than  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  insisted  on 
marching  to  the  defence  of  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
nites, indignant  at  their  desertion,  and  refusing  to  follow  them,  had  no  choice 
thenLselves  but  to  fall  back  behind  the  Apennines,  and  to  resign  their  hopes  of  a 
victorious  march  upon  Rome. 

The  Romans  pursued  them  instantly,  with  two  consular  armies  certainly,  and 
with  the  wreck  of  L.  Scipio's  division;  perhaps  also  with  the  Th.  R<»iMii  miov 
two  legions  of  L.  Volumnius,  which  may  have  been  recalled  from  mirt'«is«Iur*iiT* 
Samnium.  They  found  the  enemy  in  the  country  of  Sentinum,  an  Umbrian 
town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Apennines,**  just  under  the  central  chain,  in  a 

■*  Livy.  X.  27.  from  Ancona  to  Rome  croases  the  ApennlnoB 

■•  Livy,  X.  27.  to  de8ceii,d  upon  Foli^no. 

••  Livv,  X.  26.  Polybiun,  II.  19.    We  learn  •*  The  ancient  Sentanum  stood  on  or  near  tho 

from  Polybias,  that  the  Samnites  were  engaged  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Sassoferrato,  as  i^ 

in  tliis  action  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  and  that  it'  knowA  bv  inscriptions  which  have  been  dis- 

was  not  a  sarprise,  but  a  regular  battle,  naftrdi-  covered  there.    See  Orelli,  Nos.  8861  and  4949. 

avre  ^V^itatots.    It  was  fought  in  the  country  of  But  I  have  no  good  information  as  to  the  de- 

tho  Camerdans,  or  people  of  Camerinum,  per-  tails  of  the  topography, 
haps  near  the  point  where  the  modem  road 
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small  vallej  which  runs  down  into  the  larger  valley  of  the  ^sis  or  Esino,  and 
not  far  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Flaminian  road,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  watershed  of  the  mouiftains.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Ro- 
man generals  to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue  whilst  they  had  only  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites  to  encounter,  and  in  this  they  easily  succeeded,  for  the  Gauls  had  never 
yet  fought  the  Romans  without  conquering  them,  and  Gellius  Egnatius  knew 
enough  of  the  inconstant  humor  of  barbarians  to  be  aware  that  they  would  soon 
be  tired  of  a  protracted  war,  and  that  if  the  Gauls  too  deserted  him,  his  heroic  march 
from  Samnium  would  have  been  made  in  vain.  So  the  two  armies  met  by  com- 
mon consent  in  fair  field ;  Q.  Fabius  was  on  the  Roman  right,  opposed  to  Gellius 
Egnatius  and  his  Samnites  f*  P.  Decius  was  on  the  left  over  against  the  Gauls. 
If  L.  Volumnius  was  present  with  the  legions  from  Samnium,  he  probably,  like 
Cn.  Seryilius  at  Cannae,  who  had  also  been  consid  in  the  year  before  the  battle, 
had  his  place  in  the  centre.  The  Samnites  could  not  alone  have  contended  with 
Q.  Fabius,  whose  right  wing'  was  equal  to  a  regular  consular  army ;  and  the 
Gauls  must  have  been  more  than  enough  to  overpower  P.  Decius.  It  is  proba- 
ble,  therefore,  that  the  Gauls  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's  line  of 
battle,  and  that  only  the  extreme  left  was  held  by  Gellius  Egnatius  and  his  Sam- 
nites. 

Whilij  the  two  armies  fronted  each  other,  and  were  on  the  very  eve  of  battle, 
A  fiiTonu*  enira  m.  »  hiud,"  Said  the  Roman  story,  came  running  down  from  the 
MiintMtiMaoiiuiis.  mountains  between  the  two  opposing  lines,  with  a  wolf  in  chase 
of  her.  She  ran  in  amongst  the  Gaulish  ranks,  and  the  Gauls  transfixed  her  with 
their  long  javelins.  The  wolf  ran  towards  the  Romans,  and  they  instantly  gave 
free  passage  to  the  beast  which  had  given  suck  to  the  founder  of  their  city ;  and 
whose  image  they  had  only  in  the  preceding  year"  set  up  beneath  that  very 
sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium,  which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the 
miracle.  "  See,''  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  Diana's  sacred  hind  has  been 
slain  by  the  barbarians,  and  will  bring  down  her  wrath  upon  them ;  while  the 
Roman  wolf,  unhurt  by  sword  or  spear,  gives  us  a  fair  omen  of  victory,  and  bids 
us  think  on  Mars  and  on  Quirinus,  our  divine  founder."  So  the  Roman  soldieis, 
as  encouraged  by  a  sign  from  the  gods,  rushed  cheerfully  to  the  onset. 

This  story,  with  some  other  circumstances  related  of  the  battle  itself,  are 
«  .  -.-    ^  blended  strang^ely  with  the  perfectly  historical  substance  of  the 

general  narrative.  When  the  armies  closed,**  the  Roman  left 
wing  struggled  vigorously  against  the  numbers,  and  strength,  and  courage  of  the 
Gauls.  Twice,  it  is  said,  did  the  Roman  and  Campanian  cavalry  charge  with 
effect  the  Gaulish  horsemen ;  but  in  their  second  charge  they  were  encountered 
by  a  force  wholly  strange  to  them,  the  war  chariots  of  the  enemy,  which  broke 
in  upon  them  at  full  speed,  and  with  the  rattling  of  their  wheels,  and  their 
unwonted  appearance,  so  startled  the  horses  of  the  Romans,  that  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  face  them,  and  horses  and  men  fled  in  confusion.  Uncouth  and 
almost  ridiculous  as  these  chariots  may  seem  to  our  notions,  yet  a  force  which 
terrified  Caesar's  veterans,  and  which  that  great  master  of  war  speaks  of  as  for- 
midable, could  not  have  been  ridiculous  in  reality  ;  and  the  undoubted  effect  of 
the  Britbh  chariots  against  the  legions  of  Caesar,  may  well  convince  us  that  the 
Gaulish  chariots  at  Sentinum  must  have  struck  terror  into  the  soldiers  of  Decius. 

The  Roman  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  their  infantry ;  the  first  line  of  the 
f.i>adud«t«tesuiii>  legions  was  broken,  and  the  Gauls,  following  their  advantage, 
NiftodMih.  pressed  on  with  the  masses  of  their  infantry.    Decius  strove  in 

vain  to  stop  the  flight  of  his  soldiers ;  one  way  alone  was  left  by  which  he  might 
yet  serve  his  countiy ;  he  bethought  him  of  his  father  at  the  battle  by  Vesuvius, 
and  calling  to  M.  Livius,  one  of  the  pontifices*who  attended  him  in  the  field,  ^~ 
lesired  him  to  dictate  to  him  the  fit  words  for  self-devotion.    Then,  in  the  i 


*  Llvy,  X.  2r.  ••  livy,  X.  28. 

•Ll¥jr,Z.87.  •  livy,  X.  «r,  88. 
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dress,  and.  with  all  the  same  ceremonies,  he  pronounced  also  the  same  form  of 
words  which  had  been  uttered  by  his  father,  and  devoting  himself  and  the  host 
of  the  enemy  with  him  to  the  grave  and  to  the  powers  of  the  dead,  he  rode  into 
the  midst  of  the  Gaulish  ranks  and  was  slain. 

His  last  act  as  consul  had  been  to  invest  the  pontifex  M.  Livius"*  with  the 
command  of  his  legions  as  propraetor,  and  to  order  his  lie  tors  to  Th«  G«iik  mtit  ob- 
foUow  the  new  general.  Fabius  also,  learning  the  danger  of  his  '**»^'y- 
collea^e,  had  sent  two  of  his  own  lieutenants,  L.  Scipio  and  C.  Marcius,  to  his 
aid,  with  reinforcements  drawn  from  his  own  reserve ;  and  thus  the  flight  of  the 
Eomans  was  stayed,  while  the  manner  of  Decius'  death  encouraged  rather  than 
dismayed  his  soldiers,  as  they  believed  that  it  was  the  price  paid  for  their  victory. 
But  the  Gauls,  though  checked,  were  yet  neither  beaten  nor  disheartened ;  they 
gathered  into  thick  masses,  with  their  huge  shields  covering  almost  their  whole 
bodies,  and  wielding  their  heavy  broadswords,  they  stood  unbroken  and  unas- 
sailed ;  till  the  Romans  picked  up  from  the  field  of  battle  the  javelins  which  had 
been  discharged  earlier  in  the  action,  and  with  these  missiles  endeavored  to  wear 
down  the  mass  of  their  enemies.  The  pila  pierced  through  the  wooden  shields 
of  the  Gauls,  encumbering  them,  even  when  they  inflicted  no  wound ;  but  the 
Gauls  stood  as  firm  as  the  "  Scottish  circle  deep"  und^r  the  hail  of  the  English 
arrows  at  Flodden ;  and  no  eflforts  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  could  secure 
the  victory. 

Meanwhile,  Fabius,'^  on  the  right,  after  a  long  and  arduous  contest  with  the 
Samnites,  and  findmg  that  his  infantry  could  not  break  them,  at  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
last  succeeded  in  charging  their  flank  with  his  cavalry,  and  at  the  eUS^  and  st  imI 
same  moment  bringing  all  his  reserves  of  infantry  into  action,  he  w«y.  o^pffu  tLto? 
assailed  their  line  in  front,  and  decided  the  victory.  The  Samnites 
fled  to  their  camp,  and  thus  left  exposed  the  flank  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  still  main- 
tainmg  their  ground.  Fabius  saw  his  opportunity,  and  detached  the  Campanian 
cavalry,  with  the  principes  of  the  third  legion,  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  rear ; 
while  he  himself  closely  pursued  the  Samnites,  and  vowed  aloud  that  if  he  won 
the  day,  he  would  build  a  temple  and  offer  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Jupiter 
the  victorious.  The  Samnites  rallied  under  the  ramparts  of  their  camp,  and  still 
disputed  the  victory ;  but  the  Gauls,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  now  hopelessly 
broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Samnites  vanished,  when  their  commander,  Gel- 
lius  E^^tius,  fell.  Still,  when  the  day  was  utterly  lost,  these  brave  men  would 
neither  surrender  nor  disperse ;  they  left  the  field  in  a  body,  and  immediately 
be^n  their  retreat  to  their  own  country. 

The  Roman  accounts  of  thb  bloody  battle"*  state  the  loss  of  their  enemies  at 
25,000  killed,  and  8000  prisoners:  their  own  they  make  to  have  ^^^ 
amounted  to  8200  killed ;  but  they  give  no  report  of  the  num-  ""  *^ 
ber  of  wounded.  Of  the  total  loss,  only  1200  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  right 
wing,  while  in  the  army  of  Decius  there  were  killed  7000.  The  great  slaugh- 
ter m  ancient  warfare  always  took  place  when  the  line  of  battle  was  broken ;  and 
the  disparity  of  loss  on  the  two  wings  of  the  Roman  army  is  therefore  such  as 
miffht  have  been  expected. 

Meanwhile,  Cn.  Fulvius*  hadj^  according  to  his  instructions,  penetrated  into 
Etruria;  and  had  not  only  laid  waste  a  large  tract  of  country,  Q^^^aaai^mnAi^ 
but  had  defeated  in  the  field  an  army  sent  out  by  the  two  cities         ""  " 
of  Perusia  and  Clusium  to  check  his  ravages. 

••  Livy,  X.  29.  Diodorufl,  XXI.  Frag.  Hocschel.  p.  490.    Buns 

**  Livy,  X.  29.  sappoeed  that  the  Etruscans  were  engaged  in 

**  JAvy,  X.  29.    Dnris  of  Samoa,  a  oontem-  the  battle;  and  some  of  the  Roman  writers  gave 

porary  writer,  bat  whose  information  of  Uieee  the  same  account,  and  made  the  allied  army  to 

events  could  come  only  from  common  report,  consist  of  a  nuUion  of  men. — See  Niebnhr,  Vol. 

and  who  delighted  to  exaggerate  the  disasters  III.,  note  647. 

of  the  Gauls,  related  that  m  the  Gaulish  and  ^  Livy,  X.  80. 

Samnite  army  100,000  men  had  Men.— See 
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It  is  quite  plain  that  tbe  Etruscans  were  at  this  time  suffering  the  full  evil  ol 
distracted  counsels,  and  that  they  were  neither  unanimous  for  peace  nor  for  war. 
What  was  become  of  the  forces  of  Arretium,  of  Volaterrse,  of  Russellae,  of  Cor- 
tona,  and  of  Yulsinii,  when  Clusium  and  Perusia  were  left  to  resist  the  Roman 
invasion  alone  ? 

The  body  of  Decius^^  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slaughtered  Gauls,  and  honor- 

ably  buned.  Fabius  celebrated  his  funeral,  and  pronounced  his 
"^  funeral  oration ;  a  fit 'tribute  from  one  who  had  been  twice  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship  and  once  in  the  censorship ;  nor  had  any  man  enjoyed 
better  opportunities  of  knowing  his  excellence.  He  had  proved  his  skill  and  cour- 
age in  war,  and  his  wbdom  and  moderation  in  peace ;  and  he  had  experienced  also 
the  noble  frankness  of  his  nature,  which  never  allowed  any  selfish  jealousy  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  private  friendship,  and  much  less  of  his  devotion  to  his 
country's  service. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  Austerlitz  of  the  third  Sanaaite 

war.  But  as  more  than  eighteen  months  elapsed  between  the  bat- 
btilMi  to  mm  Hwa  tlc  of  Austcrlitz  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  so  neither  was  the  coali- 
"""^  tion  against  Rome  dissolved  at  once  by  the  victory  of  Sentinum. 

The  Gauls,  indeed,  remained  quiet  after  their  defeat,  for  their  interest  in  the  war 
was  only  that  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  they  were  not  tempted  to  a  service 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  with  it  more  loss  than  profit.  But  even  Etruria 
would  not  yet  submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Samnites,  hoping  stili  to  keep  the  war  at 
a  distance  from  their  own  country,  were  eager  to  renew  the  contest. 

Yet  the  Romans  could  not  but  feel  great  relief  from  their  victory.    The  armies 

of  the  proprietors,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  were  recaUed 
n«np  at.  ^  Romc^*  aud  disbanded ;  and  Fabius  marched  into  Etruria  with 
his  consular  army,  and  was  strong  enough  to  obtun  fresh  advantages  over  the 
Perusians,  who  alone  of  all  the  Etruscan  people  ventured,  it  seems,  to  meet  the 
Romans  in  the  field.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed  on  the  4th  of 
September  over  the  three  principal  powers  of  the  late  coalition,  the  Etruscans* 
the  Gauls,  and  the  Samnites ;  and  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  chariot,  in  the 
rude  verses  which  they  were  accustomed  to  utter  on  such  occasions,  commemo- 
rated the  death  of  Decius  as  fully  equal  in  glory  to  their  own  general's  safe  and 
victorious  return.  It  is  mentioned^*  that  each  soldier  received  out  of  the  spoil 
taken  in  the  late  battle,  eighty-two  cLses,  and  a  coat,  and  military  cloak ;  **  rewards," 
says  Livy,  radly  feeling  how  whole  districts  of  Italy  had  in  his  days  been  por- 
tioned out  amongst  the  legions  of  Augustus,  "  which  the  soldiers  of  those  times 
did  not  think  despicable.'' 

The  wreck  of  the  Samnite  army,''*  still,  it  is  sidd,  amounting  to  5000  men,  made 

its  way  unhurt  or  unopposed  through  the  countries  of  the  Picen- 
hnL  iiTSLj  iMi^to  tians  and  Yestinians,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  Sam- 

nium  throuG;h  the  country  of  the  Pelignians,  by  Sulmo  and  the 
Five-mile  plain  to  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.  The  Pelignians,  more 
zealous  in  the  quarrel,  because  they  were  nearer  neighbors  to  the  Samnites,  and 
their  lands,  no  doubt,  had  often  suffered  from  Snmnite  incursions,  endeavored  to 
cut  off  the  retreating  army.  But  the  Samnites,  with  some  loss,  beat  off  this  new 
enemy,  and  entered  their  own  country  in  safety* 

*  Liyy,  X.  29.  triumph^  whereas  Li\j  makes  him  march  hack 

^*  This  appears  fi'om  the  circnmstanco  that  to  Etnina  after  his  triumph.    But,  as  Niebohr 

Fabias  marcned  into  Etruria  and  ent^agcd  the  Bays,  his  army  would  be  disbanded  as  a  matter 

Perusians;  which  shows  thatCn.  Fulvius  must  of  course  after  his  triumph,  and  the  Fasti  C»- 

have  alreaidy  been  recalled,  and  also  because  pitolini  say  that  he  triumphed  over  the  Etms- 

App.  Claudius,  the  pra-tor,  was  ordered  to  sup-  cans,  as  well  as  the  Samnites  and  Gauls ;  which 

port  L.  Volumnius  in  Samnium  with  the  re-  he  could  not  have  done  had  he  only  triumphed 

mains  of  the  army  of  Dedus:  had  the  prooras-  for  his  victory  at  Sentinum,  as  no  Etruscans 

tor^s  armies  been  still  embodied,  one  of  them  were  engaged  there, 

would  probably  have  been  employed  on  that  "  Livy,  A.  80. 

service.    I  have  followed  Kiebnhr  in  placing  ^'  I^vy,  X.  80. 
Fabius*  victories  over  the  Perusians  before  his 
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It  is  manifest  that  during  this  year  Samnium  enjoyed  a  complete  respite  from 
invasion ;  and  that  L.  Yolumnius,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  op.niti«M  tn  sumi. 
not  called  away  to  the  great  seat  of  war  in  Umbna,  was  not  a  toJJylSTiSIi!*"^ 
match  for  the  Samnite  forces  opposed  to  him. 

His  defeat  of  a  Samnite  army  which  had  taken  refuse  in  the  Matese  is  en- 
titled to  no  credit  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  Samnites  again 
invaded  the  Roman  territory  in  two  different  directions  ;^^  that  one  army  de- 
scended into  the  districts  of  FormisB  and  Yescia,  and  another  laid  waste  the  banks 
of  the  Vultumus  apparently  where  it  first  issues  out  on  the  plain  of  Campania. 
After  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  legions  of  Decius  were  recalled  from  Etruria, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  praetor,  and  he  and  L.  Yo- 
lumnius,  acting  together  with  their  two  armies,  obliged  the  Samnites  to  retreat 
within  their  frontier.  But  as  the  Etruscans  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Rome, 
the  Samnites  were  not  discouraged,  and  trusted  that  another  year  might  enable 
them  to  retrieve  their  defeat  at  Sentinum. 

The  events  of  the  next  year,  however,  are  involved  in  sue  h  confusion  that  it 
is  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  one  j^  u.  c.  4io.  a.  o 
of  the  propraetors  of  the  year  before,  was  now  consd,  and  M.  ?&  iu!21l»*S23!Si 
Atilius  Regulus  was  his  colleague.  The  scat  of  war  was  again  trans-  •*"»»■«"  *»  "• 
ferred  to  Apulia,^'  where  the  Samnites,  well  understanding  the  importance  of  act« 
ms  on  the  offensive,  laid  siege  to  Luceria.  Here  there  was  fought  a  bloody  and 
indecisive  battle,  in  which  the  Romans  were  in  such  danger  that  the  consul 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jove,  the  stayer  of  flight,  if  his  army  were  saved  from 
total  rout.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  Roman  army  wintered  at  Interam- 
na,^'  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  save  that  country  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  consul  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia.  His  colleague  had  been 
recalled  from  Samnium  earlier  in  the  season  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Etruria;  and 
this  he  did,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts,  with  such  success,''^  that  Yidsinii, 
Perusia,  and  Arretium  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years.  But 
which  consul  it  was  who  fought  at  Luceria,  and  which  had  marched  into  Etruria, 
the  annalists  did  not  know,  and  therefore  guessed  variously.'"  Some  accounts 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  both  consuls  triumphed  ;^'  but  most  said  that  only  one 
obtained  that  honor,  and  again  they  did  not  agree  in  determining  which  consul 
it  was.  It  is  probable  that  neither  of  the  consuls  triumphed ;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  the  Romans  obtained  any  advantages  in  this  year,  except,  perhaps, 
over  the  ever-restless  but  ever- vacillating  and  dQvided  Etruscans.  The  Samnites, 
therefore,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  once  again. 

The  next  year  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  great  successes  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  its  history  is  still  uncertain  in  the  details,  and  much  x.  u.  c.  mi.  a.  c. 
of  the  geography  of  the  campaign  is  wholly  inexplicable.  The  ^^^mJ'otT'fi^. 
consuls  were  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  son  of  that  Papirius  who  had  *«  •«i  sp- owriuu.. 

^*  lAyjf  X.  81.    He  describes  the  scene  of  the  narrative  of  this  war  seems  to  have  depended 

Samnite  inroad  in  these  words,  "in  JEseminum  chiefly  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Fabian  family. 

qassaae  Vultnmo  adjacent  flumini.'*    The  word  and  to  have  become  uncertain  where  they  fiiilea 

whicn,  in  the  modem  editions  of  Liv^,  is  printed  him,  did  not  venture  to  say  which  it  was. — See 

as  "  ^cminum"  varies,  however,  in  the  MSS.  Livy,  X.  87. 

greatly.    JEsem^A^  in  Samnium,  seems  out  of  "  Fasti  Capitolini. — Livy  says  that  Atilius 

the  question,  for  i  was  oxUyin  the  b^nninff  did  not  triumph,  but  that  Postumius  did.  by  his 

of  the  first  Punic  war  that  tne  Romans  planted  own  authority,  without  the  sanction  of  the  sen- 

a  colony  there ;  unless  we  suppose  that  portions  ate.    But  this  story  is  referred  by  Dionysius  to 

of  its  domain  had  already  been  ceded  to  the  Hey-  Postumius*  third  consulship  three  years  aftei^ 

mans  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  which,  how-  wards ;  and  Claudius  said  that  Postumius  never 

ever,  considering  how  deep  the  city  lies  in  the  triumphed  at  all.    It  does  not  appear  that  the 

heart  of  Samnium,  seems  improbable.  narrative  of  Fabius  gave  a  triumph  to  either  of 

«  Livy,  X.  86.  them.— Livy,  X.  87. 

^'  Livy,  X.  86.  Orosius'  description  of  the  events  of  this 

"  Livy,  X.  87.  year  is  far  nearer  the  truth,  I  think,  than  the 

^*  Idvy  sajrs  that  Atilius  foufi^t  at  Luceria,  account  of  Livy.    "  Sequitur  annus  quo  Bo- 

and  Postumius  marched  into  Etruria.    Clau«  man!  instaurato  a  Sanmitibus  hello  vied  sun^ 

diuB  Quadrigarius,  as  quoted  by  Livy,  main-  atque  in  castra  fugerunt."    III.  82. 

tained  exactly  the  contraiy;  and  Fabius,  whose 
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been  so  famous  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  Sp.  Carvilios  Maximus.  Car- 
villus  took  the  command^  of  the  army  which  had  wintered  near  Interamna,  on 
the  Idris ;  Papirius  commanded  two  new  legions,  and  both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  invade  Samnium. 

The  Samnites,  on  their  part,  are  said  to  have  raised  an  army  with  unusual 
DMMtmto  TMoistkm  of  carc,  aud  to  have  bound  their  soldiers  by  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
•'^B*™*'*-  taken  amidst  the  most  mysterious  and  horrid  ceremonies,  that 

they  would  either  conquer  or  die.  The  men  thus  pledged  were  arrayed  in  t 
peculiar  manner,  with  waving  plumes  on  their  helmets,  and  with  coats  of  white 
linen,  exactly  as  had  been  done  fifteen  years  before,  when  the  old  Papirius,  the 
father  of  the  present  consul,  was  appointed  dictator  to  encounter  them  ;  &nd  the 
repetition  of  these  same  ceremonies  by  the  Samnites  now  made  the  Romans,  for 
the  omen's  sake,  appoint  another  Papirius  Cursor  to  be  consul ;  as  if  the  Pa- 
pirian  family'*  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  meet  and  to  overcome  the  most  desper- 
ate efforts  of  their  Samnite  enemies. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  failure  of  all  co-operation  in  Etruria,  and  the  knowledge, 
Th  Ntein  tii«]r  hold  ^^^^^^^^f  ^^*^  ^^^7  would  have  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of 
«  STcouairy  of  2m  Romc,  which  led  the  Samnites  to  apply  these  extraordinary  excite- 

"^  ments  to  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.     Yet  it  seems  as  if  they 

had  not  abandoned  all  hopes  of  Etruscan  aid,  and  that  they  had  learned  fro>n 
.  their  enemies  the  wisdom  of  acting  on  the  offensive ;  for  the  first  operations  of 
the  Roman  armies  were  the  capture  of  Amiternum,"  and  the  ravaging  of  the 
country  of  Atina.  This  seat  of  war  implies  that  the  Samnites  still  ol^tinately 
retained  their  line  of  communication  with  Etruria  amidst  all  the  invasions  of  their 
own  country,  and  with  this  view  still  held  fast  to  their  alliance  those  Sabine  and 
Volscian  cities  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coalition,  had  been  forced  or  per- 
suaded to  espouse  their  cause. 

A  Samnite  army  was  also  sent  into  Campania  to  ravage  the  territory**  of  the 
.  Romans  and  their  allies  on  the  Liris  and  Vulturdus,  whilst  another 
And  nT«««  |«Di«.  ^^  j^^p^  .^  Samnium  for  home  defence ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  to 
the  soldiers  of  this  last  army,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  that  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm  were  applied,  to  make  up 
for  their  inferiority  in  strength  and  in  experience. 

The  Roman  consuls^  having  jointly  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Atina,  proceeded 
Both  om  Romu  eon-  ^  cutcr  Samuium.  The  seat  of  war  lay  apparently  in  the  coimtry 
SJ^ti^'on^rJjS  ol  the  Pentrian  Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese :  Carvfliiis 
oAh«M«t««.  laid  giege  to  Cominium:   Papirius,  after  having  taken  Duronia, 

marched  against  Aquuonia,  where  the  Samnite  army  was  stationed ;  all  these 
three  places  are  quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  they  lay  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  because  two  of  them  are  described  as  being  near  to 
Bovianum,  the  site  of  which  is  known.  The  Samnites,  attacked  at  once  by  two 
consular  armies,  were  compelled  to  divide  their  forces ;  and  ei^ht  thousand  men 
were  detached  from  the  armv  before  Aquilonia  to  relieve  Comimum.  A  deserter 
acqufunted  Papirius  with  this  movement,  and  he  instantly  sent  off  a  messenger 
to  warn  his  colleague,  while  he  himself  attacked  the  enemy  at  the  moment  when 
he  knew  their  force  to  be  thus  untimely  weakened.  The  auspices  had  been 
reported  to  be  most  favorable  ;  "  the  fowls  ate  so  eagerly,"  so  said  their  keeper 
to  the  consul,  *'  that  some  of  the  com  dropped  from  their  mouths  on  the  ground."" 
This  was  the  best  possible  omen ;  but  just  as  the  consul  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  the  signal  for  action,  his  nephew,  Sp.  Papirius,  came  to  tell  him  that  the 

"  Livy,  X.  89.  poscuntar  (aves)  necesse  est  aliqmd  ex  ore  ca 

"  livy,  X.  88,  80.  dere  et  terrain  pavire,  terripaviani  prime,  poBt 

■  Livy,  X.  89.  terripudium  dictum  est :  hoc  quidem  jam  tri- 

•■  Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  pndiam  didtur.    Qaom  igitai  offa  ceddit  ex 

**  Livy.  X.  89.  ore  piilli,  turn  aaspicanti  tnpudiam  solistixnTim 
**  <^  PuilariuB  aaspidum  mentiri  ausns  tripu-    nuntiant." — Cicero,  de  Divmtt.  II.  84. 

'Mum  solistimum.*^— Livy,  X.  40.  "  Quia  quum 
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keeper  had  made  a  false  report  **  Some  of  his  comrades  have  declared  the  truihy'* 
said  the  young  man :  "  and  far  from  eating  eagerly,  the  fowls  would  not  toifch 
their  food  at  all."  ^'Thou  hast  done  thy  duty,  nephew,  in  telling  me  this,"  re- 
plied his  uncle,  "  but  let  the  keeper  see  to  it  if  he  nas  belied  the  gods.  His  re- 
port to  me  is,  that'the  omens  are  most  favorable,  and  therefore  I  forthwith- give 
the  signal  for  battle.  But  do  you  see,"  he  added  to  some  centurions  who  stood 
by,  *'  that  this  keeper  and  his  comrades  be  set  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions." 
Ere  the  battle-cry  was  raised  on  either  side,  a  chance  javelin  struck  the  guilty 
keeper,  and  he  fell  dead.  His  fate  was  instantly  reported  to  the  consul.  "  The 
gods,"  he  exclaimed,  **  are  amongst  us ;  their  vengeance  has  fallen  on  the  guilty." 
while  he  spoke,  a  crow  was  heard  just  in  front  of  him  to  utter  a  full  and  loud 
cry.  "  Never  did  the  gods  more  manifestly  declare  their  presence  and  favor," 
exclaimed  the  consul,  and  forthwith  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  Roman  battle- 
cry  arose  loud  and  joyful. 

The  Samnites  met  their  enemies,  bravely  ;••  but  the  awful  rites  under  which 
they  had  been  pledged  gave  them  a  gloomy  rather  than  a  cheer-  xmotj  g^Md  by  l. 
ful  courage ;  they  were  more  in  the  mood  to  die  than  to  conquer.  '•?"•* 
On  the  Koman  side,  the  consul's  blunt  humor,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  spread  confidence  all  around  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when  other 
generals  W9uld  have  earnestly  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  god  whose  aid  they 
sought,  if  he  would  grant  them  victory,  Papirius  called  aloud  to  Jupiter  the  vic- 
torious, "  Ah,  Jupiter,"  if  the  enemy  are  beaten,  I  vow  to  offer  to  thee  a  cup  of 
honeyed  wine  before  I  taste  myself  a  drop  of  wine  plain."  Such  irreverent  jests 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  scoffing  spirit ;  they  mark  superstition  or  fanaticism 
quite  as  much  as  unbelief;  nor  woidd  the  consul's  language  shock  those  who 
heard  it,  but  rather  assure  them  that  he  spoke  in  the  full  confidence  of  being  heard 
with  favor  by  the  gods,  as  a  man  in  hours  of  festivity  would  smile  at  the  famil- 
iarity of  an  indulged  servant.  Besides,  Papirius  performed  well  the  part  of  a 
general ;  he  is  said  to  have  practised  the  tnck  which  was  so  successful  at  Ban- 
nookbum  f*  the  camp  servants  were  mounted  on  the  baggage  mules,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  the  action  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Samnites ;  the  news 
ran  through  both  armies,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  was  come  up  to  aid  his  colleague, 
and  a  general  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  and  infantry  at  this  moment  broke 
the  Samnite  lines,  and  turned  them  to  flight.  The  mass  of  the  routed  army  fled 
either  to  their  camp,  or  within  the  walls  of  Aquilonia ;  but  the  cavalry,  contun- 
ing  all  the  chiefs  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  got  clear  from  the  press  of  the 
fugitives,  and  escaped  to  Bovianum. 

The  Romans^  followed  up  their  victory,  and  stormed  the  Samnite  camp,  and 
scaled  the  walls  of  Aqnilonia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  8o««««m«  or  sp.  cte. 
during  the  night.  Carvilius  meanwhile  had  taken  Cominium,  ^"^ 
while  the  detachment  sent  to  relieve  it  had  been  recalled  to  the  main  army  when 
Papirius  began  his  attack,  and  thus  had  wasted  the  day  in  marching  backwards 
and  forwards,  without  being  present  at  either  scene  of  action.  These  soldiers, 
however,  having  halted  during  the  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aquilonia,  pur* 
sued  their  march  the  next  day,  and  with  a  very  trifling  loss  effected  their  retreat 
to  Bovianum,  which  was  now  the  common  rallying  point. 

Both  Aquilonia*^  and  Cominium  were  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  con- 
querors, and  were  then  set  on  fire.  It  was  late  m  the  season,  (a  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
circumstance  which  shows  how  imperfect  are  our  accounts  of  these  ^^**>2£i^  ^ 
wars,)  but  the  consuls  having  now  no  enemy  in  the  field,  wished  **^ 

••  Dvy,  X.  41.  the  older  Latin,  was  merely  "wine."  SeeFliny, 

"  ^'  Voverat  Jovi  Viotori,  si  legiones  hostinm  Hist.  Natar.  XIV,  18,  S  90,  £d.  SUlig. 

fadisset,  podllum  mulsi  prinsqiiam  temetnm       *  Li^y»  ^  ^t  ^1* 

biberet  sese  fkcturum."    livy,  X.  42.     Mul-       "  lavy,  X.  41-48. 

sum  was  "  honeyed  wine,"  a  avorite  beTeraffe       ••  livy,  X.  44,  45. 

of  the  Romans  in  the  early  times ;  temetam,  in 
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to  follow  up  their  blow,  and  to  attack  the  several  Samnite  cities ;  a  service  most 
wdcome  to  the  soldiers,  as  it  offered  to  them  the  prospect  of  plunder.  Bovianiun, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  as  yet ;  so  the  consuls  moved  on  further 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  war  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Matese.  Here  Papirius  laid  siege  to  Saepinum,  a  place  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Tamarus,  near  the  modem  road  from  Benevento  to  Campobasso,  the  capi- 
tal of  Molise.  Carvilius  attacked  a  town,  called  variously  in  the  MSS.  of  Livy, 
Vella,  Velia,  or  Volana,  but  the  position  of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 

The  tidings  of  these  successes*^  were  received  at  Rome  with  the  greatest  joy ; 
sp.c«rTiiiiisut^iiMi  and  thanksgivings  were  offered  for  four  days;  the  longest  perxHi 
•luiMDtiBtoEtnifu.  Qf  public  rejoicmgs  for  victory  which  has  been  hitherto  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  annals.  Just  at  this  time,  as  we  are  told,  there  came  complaints 
from  the  Roman  allies  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  from 
the  people  of  Sutnum,  that  the  Etruscans  were  agam  in  arms,  and  that  the  Fa- 
liscans,  hitherto  the  allies  of  Rome,  had  now  iaken  part  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  explain  all  these  movements  in  Etruria ;  or  to  decide  whether 
the  Etruscans  were  tempted  to  renew  the  contest  by  the  employment  of  both 
consuls  in  Samnium,  or  whether  the  Romans  were  encouraged  by  their  victories 
there  to  take  vengeance  for  past  offences  on  the  Etruscans.  At  any  rate,  the 
consuls  were  ordered  to  determine  by  lot  which  of  them  shpuld  march  into  Etru- 
lia ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Carvilius.  His  soldiers  were  glad  to  go,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause the  cold  of  Samnium  was  becoming  intolerable  ;  but  they  had  other  reasons 
besides  the  cold,  for  wishing  to  change  their  seat  of  war ;  for  whatever  might  be 
the  plunder  of  the  Samnite  towns,  it  was  not  always  to  be  easily  won  ;  and 
though  Carvilius  had  taken  three  of  them,  yet  it  had  been  at  the  cost  of  two 
actions  in  the  field,  in  which  his  own  loss  had  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  Pa- 
pirius, on  his  side,  was  detained  for  a  long  time  before  Seepinum ;  the  Samnites 
made  repeated  sallies,  and  would  not  allow  him  even  to  form  the  siege  of  the 
place;  and  their  resistance  was  so  protracted,  that  when  at  last  they  were 
overpowered,  and  the  town  was  taken,  the  winter  was  so  far  advanced,  that  any 
further  operations  were  impracticable,  and  Papirius  having,  as  we  may  suppose, 
burnt  Saepinum,  evacuated  Samnium. 

The  operations  of  Sp.  Carvilius  in  Etruria*'  were  short  and  successful ;  Troil- 
Trimnpfai  of  boOi  eon-  1^°^  ^^^  some  Small  mountain  fortresses  were  taken,  and  the  Fa- 
■^*  liscans  purchased  a  truce  for  a  year  by  the  payment  of  100,000 

ases,  and  a  year's  pay  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army.  Both  consuls  enjoyed 
a  splendid  triumph  ;•*  and  a  very  large  treasure  of  copper  and  of  silver  was 
brought  home  by  Papirius,  and  paid  by  him  into  the  treasury,  his  victorious 
soldiers  receiving  nothmg.  Carvilius  brought  home  also  a  large  treasure ;  but  he 
divided  a  part  of  it  amongst  his  troops,  and  their  pay  had  already  been  provided 
to  them  out  of  the  contribution  paid  by  the  Faliscans ;  so  that  the  ungracious 
conduct  of  Papirius  was  doubly  odious, — for  his  soldiers  received  nothing  from 
the  plunder,  and  the  war  tax,  or  tributum,  was  made  to  furnish  them  with  their 
pay;  and  thus  his  victories  brought  to  the  poorer  citizens  no  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  war.  The  captured  arms**  were  so  numerous,  that  the  allies  and 
colonies  of  Rome  received  a  large  share  to  ornament  their  own  cities ;  and  Sp. 
Carvilius*^  made  out  of  those  which  fell  to  his  portion  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter, 
of  such  magnitude,  that  when  it  was  set  up  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  Rome,  it 
could  be  seen  from  the  temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  mount- 
ain of  Alba ;  a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  not  less  than  twelve  English  miles. 

'^  livy,  X.  45.  amounted  to  1880  lbs. ;  the  copper  money  which 

**  JavJj  X.  46.  had  been  obtained  bv  the  ransom  or  sale  of  the 

**  Carvilius  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  Janu-  prisoners,  amounted  to  2,088,000  ases  of  iUI 

aiy,  and  Papirius  on  the  18th  of  February,  weight,  that  is,  to  so  many  pounds'  weight  ot 

Fasti  Capitohni.    The  weight  of  silver  taken  copper. 

ft-om  the  temples  and  houses  of  the  several  "^Livy,  X.  46. 

eities  of  Samnium  which  had  been  captured  *  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXIV.  {  48,  £d.  8111%. 
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After  such  an  issue  of  this  campaign,  we  read  with  astonishment  that  Papiriua 
led  back  his  army  to  winter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vescia,**  be-  ^  .  ., 
cause  that  country  was  still  mfested  by  the  mcursions  of  the  Sam-  jj^**"  smmiumw 
nites.  And  in  the  next  year  we  find,  after  a  long  interval,  C. 
Pontius  of  Telesia  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Samnite  armies ;  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  war  in  Campania,  and  again  victorious.  Austria  lost  five  armies  in  the 
campaign  of  1796,  before  tfhe  would  consent  to  treat  for  peace;  and  when  the 
French  were  besieging  Cadiz,  and  had  won  almost  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom, Spain  still  continued  to  resist,  and  the  Guerillas  often  inflicted  defeat  upon 
their  triumphant  enemy.  But  the  Samnite  victory  obtained  over  Fabius  Qurgea 
in  Campania  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  triumphs  of  Papirius  and  Car- 
idlius,  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fortitude  either  of  Austria  or  Spain;  and 
80  far  as  the  circumstances  are  known  to  us,  it  can  'only  be  paralleled  by  the  tri- 
umphant career  of  the  Yendeans  in  Bretagne,  when,  after  repeated  defeats  in 
their  own  country,  they  effected  their  desperate  expedition  beyond  the  Loire. 

We  may  ask  why  the  Roman  government,  little  apt  to  hold  its  hands  till  the 
work  was  fully  done,  and  having  nothi&g  to  fear  on  the  side  o^  ^  ^  c  46*.  a.  c 
Stniria,  contented  itself  with  sending  a  single  consular  army  into  iw.  [^  (^J^ 
the  field  in  the  year  following  the  great  victories  of  Papirius  and  £Motlu<i!I'toiaT«u 
Carvihus,  instead  of  employing  its  whole  force,  and  thus  again  ""** 
overrunning  the  enemy's  country.  The  reason,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
severe  visitation  of  pestilence  which  at  this  time  fell  upon  Rome  ;*^  and  this  may 
further  explain  why  the  legions  of  Papirius  wintered  in  Campania ;  for  as  such 
disorders  are  generally  more  or  less  local,  an  army  might  be  in  perfect  health  on 
the  hills  by  Vescia,  while,  had  it  remained  in  or  near  Rome,  it  would  have  been 
losing  men  daily.  However,  the  new  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,**  son  of  the 
^reat  Fabius,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Campania,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Samnium.  C.  Pontius  Herennius,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  since  the  affair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium,  again  commanded  the  Samnite 
army ;  whether  it  was  that  he  was  now  called  upon  in  the  extreme  danger  of 
his  country,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  it,  or  whether  the  southern  Sam- 
nites,  01*  Caudinians,  had  in  fact  taken  no  part  in  the  war  for  many  years,  and 
only  now,  when  the  Pentrians  were  nearly  exhausted,  came  forward  to  uphold 
their  cause. 

The  ravages  which  the  pestilence  was  at  this  time  making  in  Rome  encouraged 
the  enemy  ;••  and  C.  Pontius,  boldly  invaded  Campania.  Q.  Fa-  g.^^^,,^^^  Th« 
biu8,  forgetting  how  formidable  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  hunted  R«ou*^£fiS^k7 
lion,  thought  that  to  meet  the  Samnites  was  to  conquer  them ;  '  "*  "^ 
and  when  he  fell  in  with  some  of  their  look-out  parties,  and  they  retired  before 
bim,  he  believed  the  whole  Samnite  army  to  be  retreating,  and  leaving  his  bag- 

**  livy,  X.  46.  paviiijif  of  part  of  the  Appian  road,  and  of  the 

•*  Livy,  X.  47.    Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  Doildinff  of  several  temples.     But  we  might 

"  Livy,  X.  47.     In  the  last  chapter  of  his  oheerfouv  resign,  not  the  second  decade  only, 

tenth  book,  Livy  names  the  consuls  who  were  but  the  first,  third,  and  fourth,  in  short,  every 

elected  for  the  year  468,  Q.  Fabius  Gurgos,  and  line  of  Livy 's  history  which  we  at  present  pos- 

jy.  Junius  Brutus.    And  here  the  first  decade  sees,  if  we  could  so  purchase  the  recove^  of 

of  Liyy*B  history  ends,  and  as  the  second  de-  the  eighth  and  ninth  decades,  which  contamed 

cade  is  lost,  we  shall  now  be  without  his  assist-  the  history  of  the  Italian  war,  and  of  the  civil 

ance  for  the  remainder  of  this  volume.    We  war  of  Marius  and  Bylla  which  followed  it.  For 

should  be  g:lad  to  possess  the  eleventh  book,  this  period,  of  which  wo  know,  as  it  is,  so  little, 

-w^hioh  contained  the  account  of  the  secession  to  Livy^s  history  would  have  been  invaluable.  He 

the  Janiculum  and  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  jet.  would  have  oeen  writing  of  times  and  events 

on  the  whole,  a  careful  study  of  the  ninth  and  sufficiently  near  to  his  own  to  have  been  per- 

tenth  books  will  dispose  us  to  be  more  patient  fectly  understood  by  him ;  his  sources  of  infor- 

of  the  loss  of  those  which  followed  them.  How  mation  would  have  been  more  numerous  and 

little  does  the  tenth  book  tell  us  of  the  internal  less  doubtful,  and  then  his  fair  and  npright 

Btato  of  Bome,  how  uncertain  are  its  accounts  mind,  and  the  beauty  of  his  narrative,  would 

of  the  several  wars  I    Its  most  valuable  infer-  have  given  us  a  picture  at  once  faithAil,  lively, 

mation  consists  in  the  miscellaneous  notices  and  noble.      ^^ 

-with  which  Livy  generally  concludes  his  ao-  **  Zonaras,  VIJI.  2. 
•onnt  of  every  year ;  such  as  his  notice  of  the 
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gage  behind  him,  he  pushed  on  as  to  a  certain  victory.  His  men  were  ahready 
tired  and  disordered  by  the  haste  of  their  march,  when  they  found  the  Samnite 
army  in  perfect  order  ready  to  receive  them.  They  were  presently  defeated ; 
8000  men  were  killed  on  the  place/^  many  were  wounded,  and  night  alone  saved 
the  army  from  destruction.  But  they  could  not  retreat  to  their  baggage,*^'  and 
passed  a  miserable  night  in  the  open  country,  without  any  means  of  relieving 
their  wounded,  whose  sufferings  filled  the  whole  army  with  horror  and  dismay. 
Day  dawned,  and  the  Romans  expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  conquerors :  but 
Pontius,  it  is  said,  heard  that  the  old  Fabius  was  close  at  hand,  coming  up  with 
a  second  army  to  support  his  son,  and  therefore  he  allowed  the  beaten  Romans 
to  retreat  unmolested.  This  is  improbable,'^  but  the  truth  is  lost  beyond  re- 
covery, and  it  is  vam  to  attempt  to  restore  the  details  of  this  most  important 
campaign. 

The  defeat  of  Fabius  excited  great  indignation  at  Rome ;  and  the  political  ad* 
versaries  of  his  father,  such  as  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Papirius, 
iM  iikm  M  the  latter  of  whom  was  now  praetor,  would  not  fail  to  exaggerate 
'^  his  misconduct.     It  was  moved  in  the  senate  that  he  should  be  re- 

called from  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  his  impeiium  or  consular  power  should 
be  taken  from  him ;  a  measure  without  example  in  Roman  history,  except  in  the 
case  of  L.  Cinna.  The  simple  course  would  have  been  to  order  the  consul  to 
name  a  dictator ;  and  he  would  in  that  case  have  named  his  father,  who,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  was  the  man  best  fitted  to  meet  the  need.  But  the  more  violent 
course  was  preferred  by  the  party  opposed  to  Fabius,  and  would  have  been 
carried,  had  not  the  old  Fabius'^  moved  the  senate  by  offering  to  go  himself  to 
the  army,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  as  most  befitted  his  age  and 
glory,  but  merely  as  lieutenant  to  his  son.  This  could  not  be  refused,  and  the 
old  man  followed  his  son  to  the  field,  leading  with  him,  we  may  be  sure,  sufficient 
reinforcements ;  for  every  Roman  loved  the  old  Q.  Fabius,  and  f^lt  confident  that 
in  marching  under  his  command  he  was  marching  to  victory. 

A  second  battle  followed ;  where  fought,  or  how  brought  about,  we  know  not. 
a  PoirtiiM  k  d«fMtod  ^^^  old  Fabius  was  the  Talbot  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  and 
•nitakwpriioiMr.  jjjg  personal  prowess,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated  than  his 
skill  as  a  general.  When  the  consul  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,'^  his  aged  father  led  the  charge  to  his  rescue ;  and  the  Romans, 
animated  by  such  an  example,  could  not  be  resisted,  and  won  a  complete  victory. 
C.  Pontius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  4000  Samnites  shared  his  fate,  while  20,000 
were  slain  on  the  field. 

"*  Eutropius,  II.    SuidaB.  in  ^dfiios  M^i «of.  Rome  before  his  father,  and  was  anxioiu  to 

We  ahoold  like  to  kno^  n'om  whom  Sulaaa  fight  the  Samnites^  before  he  joined  him,  that 

borrowed  this  article ;  but  who,  except  Nie-  the  ^lory  of  the  action  might  be  his  own.  Lir  j, 

bnhr,  has  a  sufficient  power  of  divination  to  (Epitom.  XI.)    Eutropius,  and  the  writer  from 

discover  it  9  whom  Snidas  copied  nis  article,  "  Fabius  Masu- 

I  owe  my  knowledge  of  the  passage  in  Suidaa  mus,"  say  that  the  old  man  was  only  made  his 
to  Freinsneim's  supplement  of  the  eleventh  son's  lieutenant  after  his  defeat,  and  upon  Yas 
book  of  livy ;  and  as  he  has  consulted  almost  own  re<mest.  in  order  to  save  him  firom  being 
every  passage  in  the  ancient  writers  which  re-  deprived  of  nis  command.  But  if  this  be  true, 
latOB  to  these  times,  I  have  in  otiier  instances  and  it  seems  the  more  probable  aocount,  how 
been  indebted  to  him  in  like  manner.  But  it  could  Pontius  expect  the  arrival  of  the  old  Fa- 
is  right  to  state,  that  I  have  always  consulted  bius  on  the  instant  after  his  son's  defeat? 
the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  and  have  my*  Perhaps  the  consul  fought  with  only  a  part  of 
self  verified  them :  and  of  this  the  reader  may  his  army,  and  his  lieutenant  brought  up  the 
be  assured,  that  no  quotation  has  been  made  in  other  part  to  his  rescue  firom  the  camp  whidi 
these  notes  which  I  nave  not  myself  verified;  he  had  left  so  rashly;  and  somethinff  of  thi; 
if  it  has  ever  happened  that  I  have  not  had  the  sort  is  probable,  for  if  Q.  Fabius  had  oeon  de- 
book  within  my  reach,  the  circumstance  has  feated  by  the  enemy  in  a  fiiir  battle  without  any 
been  and  will  be  especially  noticed.  fault  of  his  own,  the  senate,  according  to  its 

^^  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.  usual  practice,  would  not  have  treatednia de- 

"•  Zonaras,  who  copiep  Dion  Cassius,  repre-  feat  so  severely, 

sents  the  old  Fabius  as  having  been  appointed  '^  I^ivy,  Epit.  XI.  Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Peiresc 

lieutenant  to  his  son  at  the  beginning  of  the  XXXVI. 

campaign ;   and  he  says  that  the  consul  left  ^  Orosins,  III.  22. 
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What  resources  of  hope  or  of  despair  could  still  be  left  to  the  Samuites  after 
a  disaster  so  irreparable  ?  Yet  they  resisted  for  another  year,  a.  u.  c.  46s.  a.  a 
during  which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  two  consular  armies***  in.sJli„S^iJ?SSl!j^ 
the  heart  of  their  country :  many  of  their  towns  were  taken ;  and  »>rtw«<««i»'«»»^ 
amongst  the  rest,  Yenusia,  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and 
important  both  from  its  strength  and  its  position.  So  completely,  indeed,  was 
the  power  of  Samnium  broken,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Romans  resolved 
to  establish  a  colony  in  its  territory.  Venusia  was  the  spot  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  marks  the  sense  still  entertained  of  the  Samnite  spirit  of  resistance, 
that  no  fewer  than  20^000  colonists  were  sent  out  to  occupy  and  mamtain  the 
new  settlement. 

After  his  victory,  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul,  was  continued  in  his  command  for 
some  time  as  proconsul.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  summer  of  „,,j^.  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
the  year  463  that  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.  While  he  gj'SiJ;,fjj^'"  ^ 
was  borne  along  in  his  chariot,  according  to  custom,  his  old  father  mmCT^  p^t*^ 
rode  on  horseback  behind  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants,*^  delight-  ^ 
ing  himself  with  the  honors  of  his  son.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  consul 
and  his  father  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  left  to 
ascend  the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who,  with  the 
other  prisoners  of  rank,  haa  thus  far  followed  the  procession,  was  led  aside  to  the 
right  hand  to  the  prison*^  beneath  the  Oapitoline  Hill,  and  there  wa;  thrust  down 
mto  the  underground  dungeon  of  the  prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year  had 
passed  since  his  last  battle ;  nearly  thirty  since  he  had  spared  the  lives  and  lib- 
erty of  two  Roman  armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies,  had 
afterwards  set  at  hberty  the  generals  who  were  given  up  into  his  power  as  a  pre- 
tended expiation  of  their  country's  perfidy.  Such  a  murder,  committed  or  sanc- 
tioned by  such  a  man  as  Q.  Fabius,  is  pecuUarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves 
but  too  clearly  that  in  then:  dealings  with  foreigners  the  Romans  had  neither 
magnanimity,  nor  humanity,  nor  justice. 

In  the  year  464,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and  M\  Curius  Dentatus  were  chosen 
consuls.  Both  entered  Samnium  with  their  armies,**  but  it  was  ^  ^  ^,  ^^  ^  p« 
rather  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  than  to  tM.  Vtoth  e^mpiigii: 

1  V  .  >  1^  >.      1  ^      em  .  Td«  BmnnitM  iM,j  down 

overbear  any  real  opposition.     Every  resource  of  the  Sammtes  {^^"^^  '^  >»»^ 
was  exhausted,  and  they  again  submitted.     They  were  again  re-       ^^' 
ceived  as  dependent  allies  oi  Rome;  what  territory  was  taken  from  them  besides 
that  of  Venusia,  we  are  not  told,  or  what  other  sacrifices  were  required  of  them. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war.     . 

"•  By  L.  Postumiua.  the  consul,  with  his  *"  So  the  well-known  passagfe  in  Cioero,  Ver- 

own  army,  and  by  Q.  Fablas,  the  oonsol  of  the  res,  Act.^II.  t.  80,  where  he  describes  and  oven 

former  year,  as  proconsul. — ^Dlonysins,  XVI.  approves  of  this  atrooious|>ractioe.  **Snpplioi% 

16.  que  dtbmdur  hostibas  viotis." 

"*  Platarch  in  Fab.  Maxim,  c  24.  "*  Eatropios,  IL                               • 
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^  Clearly  a  difficult  point  for  goTemment  tluit  of  dealing  with  these  masses ; — if  indeed  it 
be  not  rather  the  sole  point  and  problem  or  government,  and  all  other  points  mere  accidental 
erot<}hets,  saperflcialities,  and  beatings  of  the  wind."^* — Caslyls,  Hist,  of  French  Revolatioiiy 
Vol.  I.  p.  48. 

There  is  often  in  well-contrived  works  of  fiction  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the 
^      ^  V  story,  at  which  all  its  circumstances  seem  tending:  towards  a  happy 

Cbaagtt  tot  the  w«we  ."'Li  i   '^  '  it  i  ••        i  i      ^      *       '  'V 

b^iBteniai  •tan  of  catastrophe ;  and  it  is  only  because  the  reader  knows  that  there  is 
much  of  the  story  yet  to  come,  and  that  something  therefore  most 
occur  to  spoil  ""the  fair  prospect,  that  he  doubts  the  stability  of  the  hero's  or 
heroine's  good  fortune.  So  promising  was  the  domestic  state  of  Rome  in  the 
year  454,  when  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  on  the  one  hand,  followed 
by  the  Ogulnian  and  Valerian  laws  on  the  other,  seemed  to  announce  that  society 
had  arrived  at  its  perfect  settlement ;  in  which  every  member  of  it  had  found  his 
proper  place,  and  the  artificial  institutions  of  man  seemed  to  correspond  faith- 
fully to  the  model,  existing  in  truth,  though  not  in  fact,  which  our  reason  declares 
to  be  the  will  of  God. 

But  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  history  looks  generally  at  (he  politi- 
^  cal  state  of  a  nation ;  its  social  state,  which  is  infinitely  more  im- 
girj^ail*ttliri!>utl  portant,  and  in  which  lie  the  seeds  of  all  the  greatest  revolutions, 
IS  too  commonly  neglected  or  unknown.  What  is  called  the  con- 
.stitution  of  Rome,  as  far  as  regards  the  relations  of  patricians  and  plebeians  to 
each  other,  was,  in  fact,  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  remained  for  cen- 
turies without  undergoing  any  material  change.  By  that  law  the  commons  were 
placed  in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  and  the  contests  between 
these  two  orders  were  brought  to  an  end  forever.  The  comitia,  too,  had  assumed 
that  form,  whatever  it  was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth ; 
the  powers  of  the  magistrate  as  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  underwent 
but  little  subsequent  alteration.  But  however  stationary  political  institutions  may 
remsun,  the  social  state  of  a  nation  is  forever  changing ;  peace  affects  this  no  less 
than  war,  and  many  times  even  more :  nay,  seasons  of  profound  political  quiet 
may  be  working  far  more  extensive  alteration  than  perioas  of  faction,  or  even  of 
civU  war.  And  so  it  was  with  the  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
nian law.  Politically  they  are  alqaost  a  blank;  they  present  no  new  law, 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  contest  between  orders  in  common- 
wealth, scarcely  between  indivdiuals ;  the  public  attention  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  exclusively  on  the  events  of  the  war  with  Etruria  and  Samnium.  Yet  we 
know  that  they  must  have  wrought  great  social  changes;  for  so  violent  a  meas- 
ure as  a  secession  could  never  have  been  so  much  as  contemplated,  had  it  not 
been  preceded  by  long  and  general  distress,  producing  social  irritation  first,  and 
then  political. 

In  the  seven  years  which  followed  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Ogul- 
^  »     nian  law,  we  find  mention  made  of  a  season  of  great  scarcity*  (a, 

tdJ&jnd  u.  c.  464),  and  of  two  years*  of  pestilence  (469  and  461).     We 

'^'  also  read  of  prosecutions  by  the  aediles  in  three  several  years  for 

*  JUvy,  A.  11. 11.  «  livy,  X.  tt,  47. 
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violations  of  the  Licinian  law'  (456,  458,  461);  and  also  of  prosecutions  by  the 
same  magistrates  for  a  breach  of  the  law  wluch  forbade  the  taking  of  interest 
upon  a  debt^  (358).  Now,  although  there  may  be  some  caprice  in  Livy*s  notice 
or  omission  of  such  particulars,  yet  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  he  has  re* 
corded  so  many  of  them  at  this  period  ;  while  in  the  twenty-three  years  previous 
to  the  Ogulnian  law,  a  term  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  an  uncertain  report  of  a 
pesUlence  in  the  year  441.'  And  the  argument  is  the  stronger,  because  we  do 
find  notices  before  the  second  Samnite  war  of  prosecutions  both  for  the  breach 
of  the  Licinian  law,  and  for  taking  illegal  interest*  (398  and  411);  so  that  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  second  Samnite  war  itself  was  a  period  compara- 
tiyely  exempt,  at  any  rate»  from  offences  of  this  nature,  as  also  from  the  visitations 
of  pestilence  and  famine.  The  causes  of  these  last  evils  belong,  indeed,  to  a  law 
of  God's  providence  which  is  to  us  unknown ;  but  the  occurrence  of  particular  * 
crimes  at  particular  periods  may  in  general  be  explained,  if  we  are  fully-acquainted 
'with  the  history  of  the  time ;  and  even  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  meagre  as 
our  knowledge  of  it  is,  we  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  facts  presented 
to  us. 

The  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war  in  450,  the  conquest  of  the  uEquians  m 
the  same  year,  that  of  the  Hernican  state  of  Frusino  in  the  year  ^^^^^ 

following,  and  of  the  Marsians  in  452,  must  have  added  greatly  Ldu  <rf^tb«  lidTm^ 
to  the  domam  land  of  the  Romans.  It  was  but  a  small  proportion  """"p"*^ 
of  this  which  was  assigned  to  the  14,000  colonists  of  Alba,  Carseoli,  and  Sora; 
the  remainder  would  be  either  let  to  the  old  inhabitants  on  payment  of  a  rent  or 
vectigal  to  Rome,  or  would  be  occupied  or  beneficially  t^njoyed  by  individual 
citizens  of  Rome  or  of  her  allies.  Now,  as  slaves  were  not  yet  numerous,  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  procuring  laborers  to  cultivate  tracts  of  lands  lying 
mostly  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  and,  in  many  instances,  liable  to  the  incursions 
of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  would  be  more  convenient,  therefore,  to  the 
occupiers  to  throw  their  land  into  pasture  wherever  it  was  practicable  ;  and  large 
tracts  of  domain  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  pasture,  such  as  the  higher  valleys, 
and  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains ;  and  these  would  not  be  occupied 
by  any  one  particular  person,  but  would  be  common  land,  on  which  any  one 
would  have  a  right  to  turn  out  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  limited  by 
the  Licinian  law.  Now,  the  acts  of  violence  which  were  practised,  even  under 
the  emperors,  by  powerful  men  against  the  property  of  their  weaker  neighbors, 
and  the  allusion  to  forcible  ejectment,  as  to  a  thing  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  in 
the  language  of  the  praetor's  interdict,  may  warrant  our  believing  that  the  cattle 
of  a  small  proprietor,  when  turned  ou'  on  the  mountain  pastures  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  would  be  liable  to  continual  injuries,  and  that  the  common  land 
would  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  wealthy  men,  who  would  little  scruple  to  ex- 
ceed the  legal  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  were  permitted  to  feed. 
These  were  the  pecuarii  whom  Livy  twice  notices  as  impeached  by  the  lediles 
and  heavily  fined ;  but  the  temptation  to  violate  the  law  was  perpetually  recur- 
ring ;  and  the  chances  of  a  prosecution  must  have  been  very  uncertain ;  nor  was 
it  always  impossible  for  a  powerful  man^  of  fair  military  reputation  to  escape 
from  his  prosecutors,  by  getting  the  consul  to  name  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  second  Sam- 
nite war,  furnished  the  rich  with  many  opportunities  of  becoming  partiybytiueoDtiMad 
richer.     On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  causes  at  work  which  ""^ 
made  the  poor  yet  poorer.     A  season  of  extreme  scarcity,  such  as  that  of  the 
year  455,  must  have  obliged  many  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  artificers  of  the 

■  livy,  X.  18,  88,  47.  Livy,  VII.  16,  28. 

«  Livy,  X.  28.  *  As  m  the  case  of  L.  Postniuius,  whioh  wfll 

*  Livy,  IX.  28.  be  noticed  hereafter. — See  livy,  X.  4$, 
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city  to  incur  debts.  Two  or  three  years  of  pestilence  following  closely  upon  one 
another,  as  in  450,  461,  and  462,  must  have  created  great  distress  not  onlj 
amongst  the  town  population,  but  also  amongst  the  agricmtural  commons :  where 
the  father  was  carried  oflf  by  the  disorder,  his  wife  and  family,  who  were  solelj 
dependent  on  his  labor,  would  be  at  once  reduced  to  poverty,  or  again  would  be 
forced  to  relieve  their  immediate  necessity  by  borrowing.  If  the  pestilence  was 
local,  and  raged  most  in  Rome  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  yet  the  zdor 
distant  tribes  suffered  from  evils  of  another  sort.  The  tribes  on  the  Etntscao 
frontier  suffered  perhaps  something  in  455  from  an  inroad  of  the  Qauls,  which 
no  doubt  aggravated  the  scarcity  of  that  year ;  the  Falerian  tribe  in  Campaon 
was  repeatedly,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  Samnites.  The 
extraordinary  military  exertions  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war  must 
have  rendered  necessary  a  heavy  amount  of  taxation.  In  the  great  campaign  of 
459,  six  legions  were  raised,  besides  two  armies  of  reserve ;  and  in  the  preceding 
year  there  had  been  a  levy*  of  the  whole  population  of  the  fcity,  which  had  been 
kept  under  arms  for  nearly  three  weeks,  whilst  the  two  consular  armies  were  at 
the  same  time  employed  in  the  field.  Nor  were  the  services  of  the  sqldier  re- 
quired only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autuma;  the  legions  were  more 
than  once*  kept  abroad  during  the  whole  winter ;  which  in  itself  must  have  been 
a  great  hardship  to  the  small  landed  proprietor,  whose  land  could  ill  spare  his 
presence  and  his  labor.  Besides,  even  in  the  unfair  accounts  which  remain  to  ns 
of  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  confessed  that  the  Roman  loss  in  battle  was  often 
very  severe  ;  and  although  their  writers  do  not  acknowledge  it,  the  Romans  most 
have  lost  also  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom,  if  they  were  not  left  in  hopeless 
captivity,  was  an  additional  burden  upon  their  families.  And  when,  after  all 
this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil  won  in  a  successful  campaign  was  wholly 
put  into  the  treasury,  as  was  done  by  L.  Papirius  in  461,*^  and  the  soldier  re- 
ceived nothing  but  what  he  might  have  gainea  for  himself  in  sacking  one  or  more 
of  the  Samnite  cities,  the  mass  of  the  population  would  feel,  that  while  the  bar- 
dens  of  war  were  mostly  borne  by  them,  they  had  scarcely  any  share  of  its  occa- 
sional advantage. 

Thus  it  is  conceivable  that,  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  end  of  the 
otmearitj  of  the  biatoi^  third  Samulte  war,  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  people  should 
!!^'lpp!!^U  ^"aJ  ^ave  been  again  involved  in  debt,  and  thus  should  have  been  irri- 
popnUrcaaM.  tatcd  a^aiust  their  richer  countrymen,  and  ready  to  catch  fire  on 

the  smallest  provocation.  But  the  deepest  obscurity  involves  this  part  of  the 
Roman  history :  for  Livy's  tenth  book  ends  with  the  consulship  of  L.  Papirius 
and  Sp.  Carvilius,  and  from  that  time  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  we  have  no  other 
record  of  events  than  the  meagre  epitomes  of  Zonaras,  Orosius,  and  Eutropius, 
and  a  few  fragments  and  incidental  notices  from  other  writers.  Even  the  Fasli 
Capitolini  are  wanting  for  this  period  ;  so  that  the  very  lists  of  consuls  can  only 
be  made  out  from  recent  authorities."  Thus,  we  neither  know  the  immediate 
causes,  nor  the  leaders,  nor  the  principal  opponents,  nor  even  the  exact  date  o( 
the  great  popular  movement  which  was  finally  appeased  by  Q.  Hortensius  as 
dictator.     We  may  conjecture  that  Appius  Claudius,  so  far  as  his  infirmities  might 

•  Livy,  X.  21.     "  SenatTifl— deleotum  omnia  edition  of  EusebioB;  from  the  anonymoiu  Fasti, 

Sonerls  nominum  haberi  jusait,  nee  ingenui  mo-  first  published  by  Cardinal  Nona  from  a  m*DQ' 

o  aut  juniorea  aacramento  adacti)  sed  aeniorum  acript  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  and  re- 

etiam  oohortea  foctie,  libertinique  eenturiati."  printed  by  Grevioa  in  hia  great  oollection  of 

*  App.  Claudiua'  army  waa  kept  in  Etruria  Soman  antiquitiea.  Vol.  XI.  p.  a55,  and,  )M^h 
during  the  winter  of  468.--Livy,  X.  26.  The  from  the  Fasti,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the 
army  of  M.  Atiliua  wintered  near  luteramna,  on  Faati  of  Idatiua,  published  alao  by  Grevins  u 
the  Xiiria,  in  460,  and  that  of  L.  Papirius  waa  the  aame  volume,  p.  247.  The  two  last  F^ 
kept  out  in  the  country  of  Veacia  tlm>ugh  the  give  only  the  cognomina  of  the  oonanls.  and  this 
winter  of  461  .—livy,  X.  89,  46.  &  too  often  the  caae  with  the  Sicilian  Fasti  also ; 

"  Livy,  X.  46.  they  are  also  often  corrupt,  but  auch  as  thg 

"  From  Caaaiodorua,  from  what  are  called  are,  they  are  almost  oiir  aole  authority  f(ff  ^ 

the  Fasti  Siculi,  publiahed  by  Scaliger  in  hia  oonauls  of  this  dark  p«briod. 
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permit  him,  was  most  zealous  in  his  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  people ; 
and  that  L.  Papirius  Cursor  took  the  same  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claims 
of  the  popular  party  were  supported,  as  is  most  probable,  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Romans  of  this  period,  M'.  Curius  Dentatus. 

This  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  ear,  and  associated  with  our  highest  ideas  of 
ancient  Roman  virtue.  Yet  there  is  not  a  sin&^le  great  man  within 
the  historical  period  of  Rome  of  whose  life  less  is  known  to  us.  oppote*  J^m  cim. 
Like  the  Fulvii,  and  like  Ti.  Coruncanius,  and.C.  Fabricius,  he  **^ 
was  not  of  Roman  extraction ;  he  came  from  one  of  the  Latin  towns  which  had 
received  the  full  Roman  franchise,"  and  he  was  a  man  of  no  inherited  fortune. 
His  merit  as  a  soldier  must  have  first  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  the  plain 
resoluteness  of  his  character,  not  unlike  that  of  Marius,  and  perhaps  combined, 
as  in  his  case,  with  a  marked  abhorrence  of  the  wealthy  aristocracy,  caused  him 
to  be  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.  In  his  tribuneship"  he  resisted  the  most 
eloquent  and  overbearing  of  the  patricians,  Appius  Claudius,  who,  when  holding 
the  comitia  as  interrex,  refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul.  Cu- 
rius compelled  the  curiee  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  centuries  beforehand,  on 
whomsoever  it  might  fall ;  and  thus  the  candidate,  when  elected  by  the  comitia, 
needed  no  further  confirmation  of  his  title  ;  he  was  at  once  consul.  Such  is  the 
anecdote  as  related  by  Cicero ;  but  we  cannot  with  certunty  fix  the  date  of  it.*^ 
It  must,  however,  have  occurred  before  the  year  464,  when  Curius  was  consul, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  put  an  end  to  the  Samnite  war. 

His  consulship  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  the  beginning  and  end  of 
another  war,"  that  with  the  Sabines.  Some  aid  given  by  them  to  HbeoBqaMtoftbASi^. 
their  kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  afforded  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  ^^'^ 
attacking  them,  after  the  peace  between  the  two  nations  had  lasted  since  the  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs ;  that  is,  during  a  period  of  a  century  and  a 
half.  Th6  Sabines  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yelinus,  on 
the  south  of  the  central  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Atemus,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic.  It  was  an  extensive  and  populous 
country,  for  it  came  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Cures,  only  nineteen 
miles  from  Rome,  and  it  stretched  beyond  the  Apennines  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  the  Vestinians  and  Picentians.  It  was  rich  in  oil'*  and  wine,  and  the  acorns 
of  its  forests  fattened  innumerable  herds  of  swine.  But  the  long  peace  which 
had  increased  its  wealth,  had  also  made  its  people  unwarlike ;  they  fell  almost 
^thbut  a  struggle ;  and  their  conquest,  accordmg  to  the  old  historian,  Fabius 
Pictor,"  first  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  riches.  For  his  double  victory 
over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius  triumphed  twice  in  the  same  year ;  and 
he  declared  of  himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  on  his  return  to  Rome :  "  I 

"  This  appears  from  the  speech  of  Cioero,  pro  "  ^J7i  Epitom.  XI.   Auctor,  de  Viris  lUnstr. 

SuUA,  7,  §  23 ;  but  we  have  no  information,  I  be-  in  M\  Cfiir.  Dentat. 

lleve,  as  to  the  particular  town  from  which  he  "  Strabo,  V.  8,  }  1,  p.  228. 

came.  "  Strabo,  V.  8,  j  1,  p.  228.    This  contrasts 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  14,  $  55.  strangely  with  our  notions  of  Sabine  simplicity 

•*  We  find  from  Livy,  X.  11,  that  Appius  and  miffality:  "banc  vitain  voteres  olim  te- 

Clandius  was  interrex  in  the  year  455,  at  the  nu6re  Sabini,"  &c    But,  possibly,  Strabo  <lid 

breaking  out  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    But,  not  ffive  Fabius'  meaning  correctly ;  and  the 

as  Nicbuhr  observes,  Appius  Claudius  was  in-  old  historian  may  have  spoken  not  of  the  8a- 

tcrrcx  three  several  times,  as  appears  from  the  bines  only,  but  of  them  and  the  Samnites  to- 

inscription  recording  the  principal  dignities  and  gether,  calling  them  both,  perhaps,  by  the  com- 

actions  of  his  lifb,  Orelli,  No.  529,  so  that  we  mon  name  of  *'  SabelUans,'*  a  term  by  which 

cannot  tell  in  which  of  his  three  interregna  the  the  Samnites  are  called  in  JAvy.  X.  19.    Fabius 

circumstance  noticed   by  Cicero   took  place,  meant,  probably,  to  apesJs.  of  tlie  period  of  Cu- 

When  he  was  a  candidate  for  his  seconct  con-  rius'  consulship,  when  he  conquered  both  the 

snlship  in  457,  he  earnestly  endeavored  to  get  Samnites  and  Sabines,  and  made  the  speech 


shows  the  habitual  temper  of  the  man,  and  that    Curius,  and  not  to  his  successes  agunst  the  S»> 
he  never  lost  sight  of  his  object,  of  restoring    bines, 
the  old  ascendency  of  the  patricians. 
23 
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have  conquered  such  an  extent  of  country  that  it  must  have  been  left  a  wilder- 
ness, had  the  men  whom  I  have  made  our  subjects  been  fewer :  I  have  subjected 
such  a  multitude  of  men,  that  they  must  have  starved  if  the  territory  conquered 
with  them  had  been  smaller."  The  Sabines  were  obliged"  to  become  subjects 
of  Rome  ;  that  is,  to  receive  the  citizenship  without  the  right  of  voting. 

For  his  double  victory  over  the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius,  it  is  recorded," 
n«  imnsi'  fonrard  aa  triumphcd  twicc  lu  thc  coursc  of  the  year  of  his  consulship.  -But 
^snn»niAw.  ^  foj,  harder  contest,  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could   be 

gained,  awaited  him  at  Rome.  He  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  extreme  distress  of 
the  poorer  citizens,  whom  war  and  pestilence  together  had  overwhelmed  wiih 
misery ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conquered  large  tracts  of  lands,  which,  if 
granted  out  under  an  agrarian  law,  might  go  far  towards  the  relief  of  their  sof- 
^rings ;  and,  further,  the  grasping  and  insolent  spirit  of  some  of  the  nobility  dis- 
gusted him  with  the  system  of  the  occupation  of  the  domain  lands  by  individual*. 
It  was  only  in  the  preceding  year  that  L.  Postumius  had  employed  a  Roman 
army  as  his  slaves,*^  and  had  made  his  soldiers  clear  a  wide  extent  of  public  land 
won  from  the  enemy,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  occupy  for  himself.  The 
actual  colleague  of  Curius  in  the  consulship  was  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,*'  a  man 
already  notorious  for  his  rapacity  and  corruption,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  turn- 
ing his  Samnite  conquests  to  his  own  account,  and  appropriating  to  himself,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  spoil  won  by  the  valor  of  his  soldiers.  So  Curius  thought 
that  justice  and  the  public  good  required  that  the  conquests  of  the  nation  should 
be  made  available  for  the  relief  of  the  national  distress ;  and  he  proposed  an 
agrarian  law  which  should  allot  to  every  citizen  a  portion  of  seven  jugera." 

He  arrayed  at  once  against  him,  not  the  patricians  only,  but  many  families,  no 
akkpdadpai  doubt,  of  thc  ucw  uobiHty,  who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and 
honors,  felt  entirely  as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
ancestors  of  LucuUus,  and  of  the  Metelli,  and  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  alrcsady, 
we  may  believe,  had  joined  that  party  which  their  descendants  so  constantly  up- 
held. They  made  common  cause  with  Appius  Claudius,  the  uncompromising 
enemy  of  their  whole  order,  who  despised  the  richest  of  the  Licinii  as  heartily 
as  the  poorest  citizen  of  one  of  the  city  tribes.  L.  Scipio  was  likely  to  entertain 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of  Curius,  which  Scipio  Masica, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  displayed  so  fiercely  against  the  measures 
of  Ti.  Gracchus ;  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  with  all  his  father's  inflexible  temper 
and  unyielding  courage,  would  be  slow  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  a  ple- 
beian multitude.  The  old  Q.  Fabius  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  orders  of 
his  countrymen,  and  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  high  aristocracy ; 
but  perhaps  his  civil  courage  was  not  equal  to  his  courage  in  the  field  ;  he  had 

*  Patercnlas,  I.  li.  '^Sabinis  sine  Balfragio  IVom  destruction,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Fa- 
data  civitaa.''  bricins^  words ;  and  therefore  Nicbahr  thinks 

"  livy,  Epitom.  XI.  that  the  story  may  refer  to  the  time  of  Bafinns* 

**  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  mad  con-  dictatorship  just  after  the  defeat  of  Lffivinoa  by  * 

duct  of  Postumius  in  his  consulship  is  ^iven  in  Pyrrhus. 

a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter.     His  trial  "  "  Quatema  dcna  igri  jugcra  viritim  popnlo 

and  fine  took  place,  probably,  m  the  very  year  divisit."     Auctor  de  Viris   Illustribus.  —  M\ 

when  Curius  and  P.  Cornelius  Buihins  were  Curius.    But  these  fourteen  ju^era  must  be  an> 

consuls.  dcrstood  of  two  separate  agrarian  laws,  the  one 

■*  Dion  Cassius  seems  to  have  placed  the  passed  or  proposed  in  the  first  consulship  of 

well-known  stoiy  of  Fabricius  voting  for  Bufl-  Curius,  the  other  in  his  second  consulship,  af- 

nus  at  the  consular  comitia.  because  '*  ho  would  tcr  the  final  defeat  of  Pvrrhus.     It  is  not  ex- 

rather  be  robbed  than  sola  as  a  slave,"  in  the  prcssly  stated  that  this  first  allotment  was  ve- 

first  consulship  of  Bufinus,  that  is,  in  the  year  tiemeutly  opposed ;  but  the  fVagment  from  Ap- 

i64.  See  the  mutilated  fragment  in  Mai^s  Scrip-  piau,  preserved  by  Suldas,  and  quoted  below, 

tor.  Vetor.  Collect.  Dion.  XL!.,  which,  when  proves  that  Curius  was  in  a  state  of  violent  op- 

oomparcd  with  the  entire  story  as  given  by  position  to  the  senate,  and  this  is  likely  to  have 

Cicero,  de  Oratore,  II.  66^  clearly  relates  to  the  been  on  account  of  his  agrarian  law.     It  maybe, 

same  circumstance.    Yet  it  is  difficult  to  under-  however,  that  he  also  brought  forward  aome  ot 

stand  how,  in  either  of  Bufinus'  consulships,  those  measures  which  were  afterwards  conceded 

tlie  republic  was  in  such  perilous  circumstances  by  the  aristocracy,  and  which  were  contained 

that  great  military  skill  was  needed  to  save  her  in  the  Hortensian  laws. 
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shown  OQ  a  foimer  occasion"  that  he  might  be  moved  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
order,  and  if  he  took  no  part  against  Cuiius,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  sup- 
ported him. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these  troubles,  in  order  to  give  to 
them  something  more  of  reality  than  can  belong  to  a  mere  account 
of  actions  apart  from  the  men  who  performed  them.  And  the  ■uu  or  i*^**-^^ 
contest,  no  doubt,  was  violent ;  as  it  is  said  that  Curius  was  fol-  '■'•'^ 
lowed  by  a  band  of  eight  hundred. picked  young  men,**  the  soldiers,  we  may 
suppose,  who  had  so  lately  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were  ready 
to  decide  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  sword.  They  saved  Curius  from  the 
fate  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts  of  out- 
rage themselves.  But  an  impenetrable  veil  conceals  from  our  view  the  particu- 
lars of  all  these  disturbances ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed,  but  we  know 
not  at  what  time,  nor  whether  it  was  obtained  by  any  other  than  peaceful  and  legal 
means. 

Between  the  consulship  of  Curius  and  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  that  of  P.  Dola- 
bella  and  Cn.  Domitius,  when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  out,  there  L«r«pTt,Do,«! (brother 
intervened  a  period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  have  SSifJiS^k  to*K 
so  utterly  perished  that  not  a  single  event  can  be  fixed  with  cer-  ''■»'«»^- 
tainty  in  any  one  particular  year.  But  with  all  the  chronology  of  these  ycai-s 
we  have  lost  also  the  history ;  we  cannot  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
events  which  followed,  nor  the  relations  of  parties  to  each  other,  nor  the  conduct 
of  particular  persons."  Some  of  the  tribunes"  proposed  a  law  for  the  abolition 
of  all  debts  ;  whether  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Curius'  agrarian  law  we  know 
not.  Nor  can  we  tell  whether  Curius  held  on  with  the  popular  party  till  the  end 
of  the  contest ;  or  whether,  as  often  happens  with  the  leaders  of  the  beginnings 
of  civil  dissensions,  he  thought  that  the  popular  cause  was  advancing  too  far,  and 
cither  left  it,  or  even  joined  the  party  of  its  opponents.  We  only  know  that  the 
demands  of  the  people*'  rose  with  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  that  political 
questions  were  added  to  those  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  that  points  which,  if 
yielded  in  time,  would  have  satisfied  all  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party,  were 
contested  inch  by  inch,  till,  when  gained,  they  were  only  regarded  as  a  step  to 
something  further ;  and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Rome,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Janiculum."    Even  then,  if  Zonaras  may  be  trusted,  the 

"  When  he  only  refused  to  violate  the  Li-  fere  the  speech  to  Curias^  second  consulship, 
cinian  law,  and  to  return  two  patrician  consuls,  and  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal  of  an  un- 
because  he  himself  would  have  oeen  one  of  them,  usually  large  portion  of  land  which  the  sen- 
Otherwise  he  is  represented  as  saving  that  he  ate  proposed  to  allot  to  himself— IV.  8,  $  5. 
would  have  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  Frontinus  also  makes  it  accompany  his  refusal 
piitricians,  and  have  broken  the  law. — Livy,  X.  of  an  offer  made  to  himself;  but  he  places  it  in 
15.  his  first  consulship,  atler  the  Sabine  war.  Stra- 

*•  Atvrdn^  Karh  ^Hikov  iptrH^  slwtro  vfiav  \oYAi^¥  tegcmat.  IV.  8,  §  12.    It  might  also  have  been 

vXi^or  iKTaKoaittw^  hi  xdvra  ri  ipya  Iroi/ioc.  Kal  spoken  against  the  occupiere  of  large  tracts  of 

tiapdt  ifv  T^  fiovXJi  xapa  ritf  iKKXifvlaf.  domain  land,  who  would  not  be  contented  with 

This  is  a  quotation  made  from  Ai^pian  by  Sui-  an  allotment  of  seven  jugera  as  property,  but 

das,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Suidas'  lexicon,  in  ^^Aof,  wished  to  occupy  whole  aistricts.    So  impDssi- 

or  in  Schweighauser^s  Appian,  Samnitic.  Ex-  ble  is  it  to  see  our  way  in  the  history  of  a  pe- 

tract.  V.  riod  where  the  accounts  are  not  only  so  mea- 

*  For  example,  a  speech  of  Curius  has  been  gre,  but  also  at  variance  with  one  another, 

recorded,  in  wjiich  he  said.  *^  that  the  man  must  *  ivf^px*^^  ^(>^y  XpcAv  iiroKoiriiv  siffityr/cafthtav, 

1)«  a  miMchievous  citizen  wno  w«8  not  contented  — Zonaras,  VIII.  2.     The  words  t}9tiY«v/tivm 

\irith  seven  jugera  of  land." — Pliny.  Hist.  Nar  rQv  itukdpxttv  are  legible  in  a  mutilated  fragment 

tur.  XVIII.  %  18.    £d.  Sillig.    But  tne  applica-  of  Dion  Cussius  relating  to  these  times,  which 

lion  of  this  speech  is  most  uncertain.    Accord-  Mai  has  printed  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  in  many 

ing  to  Plutarch,  it  was  spoken  to  reprove  some  parts  absolutely  unintelligible. — Fragm.  XLII. 

violent  supporters  of  the  popular  party,  who  "  This  appears  from  the  legible  part  of  the 

thought  that  Curius'  agrarian  law  did  not  go  fragment  of  Dion  Cassius  just  noticed :  rcA(vrd»- 

far  enough,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  state's  ra  oZv  oU*  ideXSimav  rfiy  iwarAv  voXA$  vAe/t* 

domains  ought  to  be  allotted  to  separate  pro-  rdi>  «ar*  dpx^t  iXiriaOhrtav  aftctv  i^irai,  nvnX' 

prictora,  without  allowing  any  portion  to  be  Xdypcap, 

occupied  in  great  masses  as  at  present — Apo-  "  livy,  Epitom.  XI, 
tbegm.  p.  194.  £.    But  Valerius  MaximuB  trans- 
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aristocracy  would  not  yield,  and  it  was  only  the  alarm  of  a  foreign  enemy,*  per- 
haps some  gathering  of  the  forces  of  Etruria,  which  at  this  time  was  meditating 
on  a  real  and  decisive  trial  of  strength  with  Rome,  which  induced  the  senate  to 
put  an  end  at  any  price  to  the  existing  dissensions. 

Accordingly,  Q.  Hortensius"*  was  appointed  dictator.  He  was  a  man  of  an  old 
Ti.«y.i«  bmvhtiMiek  plebeian  family,  for  we  find  an  Hortensius  amongst  the  tribunes  of 
^■J:?.°J*^y;.T;!!!  the  year  332;"  but,  individually,  he  is  unknown  to  us,  and  we 
**^  cannot  tell  what  recommended  him  to  the  choice  of  the  consuls  on 

this  occasion.  He  assembled  the  people,  including  under  that  name  the  whole 
nation,  those  who  had  stayed  in  Rome  no  less  thai)  those  who  had  withdrawn  to 
the  Janiculum,  in  a  place  called  "  the  Oak  Grove,""  probably  without  the  walls 
of  the  city;  and  in  that  sacred  grove  were  passed,  and  ratified  probably  by 
solemn  oaths,  the  famous  Hortensian  laws. 

These  contained,  in  the  first  place,  an  abolition,"  or,  at  least,  a  great  reduction 
of  debts ;  2d,  an  agrarian  law  on  an  extensive  scale,  allotting  seven 
jugera  of  the  domain  land  to  every  citizen ;  and  3d,  one  or  more 
laws  affecting  the  constitution ;  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  which  de- 
prived the  senate  of  its  veto,  and  declared  the  people  assembled*^  in  their  tribes 
to  be  a  supreme  legislative  power.  Accidental  mention  has  been  preserved  to 
us  of  another  law,  or  possibly  of  a  particular  clause  in  the  former  law,  by  which 
the  nundinae"  or  weekly  market  days  which  had  hitherto  been  days  of  business 
for  the  commons  only,  and  sacred  or  holy  days  for  the  patricians,  were  now  made 
days  of  business  for  the  whole  nation  alike.  Was  the  object  of  this  merely  to 
abolish  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two  orders ;  or  was  it  to  enable  the 
patricians  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum,  which  were 
held  on  the  nundinae,  and  had  they  hitherto  belonged  only  to  the  tribes  in  that 
other,  but  to  us  undiscoverable  form,  in  which  they  voted  at  the  comitia  of  cen- 
turies on  the  field  of  Mars  ? 

Thus  the  sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  Forum 
Tii.icirMatt««i»w«r«f  was  fully  established;  and  consequently,  when  C.  Flaminius 
u.«uib«««ubU«d.  brought  forward  another  agrarian  bill,  about  fifty  years  afterwards, 
for  a  division  of  the  recently  conquered  country  of  the  Senones,  the  senate,  how- 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.  ■•  The  statement  in  the  text  follows  Niebuhr, 

••  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.    Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  who,  as  is  well  known,  supposed  that  the  Hor- 

XVI.  f  87.    Ed,  Sillig.  tcnsian  laws  differed  from  the  Publilian,  inaa- 

"  Livy,  IV.  42.  much  as  the  Publilian  abolished  the  veto  of  the 

^  "  Q.  Hortensius,  dictator,  cum  plebs  seces-  curi»,  and  the  Hortensian  did  away  the  TCto  ot 

sisset  in  Janiculum,  legem  in  esculeto  tiilit.  ut  the  senate.    The  tribes  in  the  Forum  and  the 

quod  ea  jussissct  omnes  Quirites  teneret." —  senate  were  thus  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality; 

Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XVI.  {  87.    £d.  Sillig.  neither  had  a  veto  on  the  enactments  of  the 

"  This  is  not  stated  in  direct  terms  in  the  other ;  and  the  tribunes  had  a  veto  upon  both 

scanty  notices  of  these  events,  which  alone  have  alike.    Both  also  were  considered  as  equal  to 

been  preserved  to  us.    But  as  the  abolition  of  laws ;  for  ^^senatus  consultum  Icgis  vicew  ob- 

dcbts  was  the  main  tiling  required  by  the  peo-  tiuet"  (Gains.  Institnt.  I.  M)  *  &na  by  the  Hor- 

ple,  and  as  the  fVagment  of  Dion  Cassms,  above  tensian  law,  *'  plebiscitalegibusexeouaUsunt.^* 

referred  to,  speaks  of  the  people  having  their  (Gaius,  Instit  I.  §  8.)     It  may  be  doubted 

first  demands  granted,  and  then  going  on  to  in-  whether  the  limits  of  these  two  powers  were 

sist  upon  otliers,  and  as  we  have  seen  an  abo-  ever  very  deDnitel^  settled ;  although  one  point 

lition  of  debts  carried  once  before  in  the  dls-  is  mentioned  as  lying  exclusively  in  the  power 

turbances  of  418,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  of  the  tribes,  namely,  the  right  of  admitting  any 

conclude  that  a  similar  measure  was  carried  on  strangers  to  the  franchise  of  Koman  citiicns.— 

on  the  present  occasion  also.    With  regard  to  Livy,  XXXVIII.  86. 

the  agrarian  law,  it  may  have  been  passed  two  *  Macrobius,  Satumal.  1. 16.    The  reason  aS' 

or  three  years  earlier;  but  from  the  statement  signed  by  Macrobius  for  this  enactment  of  the 

already  quoted  (Anctor  de  Viris  Illustribus,  in  Hortensian  law  may  also  be  admitted ;  that  it 

}i\  Curio)f  *^  that  Curius  granted  fourteen  juge-  was  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  citixens 

ra  to  each  citizen,"  it  is  dear  that  an  a^^rarian  uiw  fVom  the  country,  who,  coming  up  to  Rome  on 

proposed  by  him  must  have  been  carried  at  some  the  market  days,  wished  to  be  able  to  settle 

time  or  other  in  the  period  between  his  consul-  their  legal  business  at  the  same  time ;  but  this 

ship  and  the  dictatorship  of  Hortensius.  It  may  oould  not  be  done,  at  least  in  the  pnetor^s  court, 

thnsbenuml¥)red  amongst  the  Hortensian  laws,  as  there,  according  to  the  patrician  usage,  the 

as  belonging  to  the  measures  which  the  people  market  days  were  holydays,  and  consequently 

St  this  period  forced  the  sristocracy  to  concede  the  court  aid  not  sit. 
fo  them. 
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ever  strongly  averse  to  it,  could  not  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  law.  The  only 
check,  therefore,  which  now  remained  on  the  absolute  legislative  power  of  the 
tribes,  consbted  in  the  veto  of  their  own  tribunes ;  and  to  secure  the  negative  of 
a  tribune  became  accordingly  the  ordinary  resource  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  important  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  passed  at  the  same  period 
with  the  law  of  Hortensius,  though  our  knowledge  of  all  particu-  Th«Maoi«i»ir 
lars  respecting  it  is  still  more  scanty.  A  law  bearing  the  name  of 
Maenian,**  and  proposed,  therefore,  either  by  the  good  dictator  C.  Msenius  him- 
self, or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  one  of  his  family,  took  away  the  veto  which  the 
curis  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of  curule  magistrates.  They  were 
now  to  sanction  beforehand  the  choice  of  the  centuries,  on  whomsoever  it  might 
happen  to  fall.  And  thus  their  share  in  the  elections  being  reduced  to  an  empty 
form,  they  soon  ceased  to  be  assembled  at  all ;  and  in  later  times  of  tlie  com- 
monwealth they  were  represented  merely  by  thirty  lictors,  who  were  accustomed 
for  form's  sake  to  confirm  the  suffrages  of  the  centuries,  and  to  confer  the  im- 
perium  on  the  magistrates  whom  the  centuries  had  elected. 

But  although  supreme  legislative  power  was  now  bestowed  on  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  and  although  the  elections  were  freed  from  all  direct  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
legal  control  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  we  know  full  well  »iff^by"«*n«itatioa 
that  the  Roman  constitution  was  verv  far  from  becoming  hence-  '  ••noersc}. 

forward  a  democracy.  To  us,  indeed,  who  are  accustomed  to  enact  more  than 
five  hundred  new  laws  every  year,  and  who  see  the  minutest  concerns  of  common 
life  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  the  possession  of  an  independent  legislative 
power  by  a  popular  assembly  must  seem  equivalent  to  absolute  sovereignty.  But 
our  own  early  history  may  teach  us  not  to  apply  our  present  notions  to  other 
times  and  other  countries.  The  legislative  power,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Stuarts,  was  of  small  importance  when  compared  with  the  executive  and 
judicial.  Now,  the  Hortensian  law  enabled  the  Roman  people  to  carry  any  point 
on  which  they  considered  their  welfare  to  depend ;  it  removed  all  impediments, 
which  after  all  do  but  irritate  rather  than  hinder,  out  of  the  way  of  the  strongly 
declared  expression  of  the  public  will.  But  the  public  will  was  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  things  quiescent,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  represented  by  the  senate  and 
the  magistrates.  It  resigned  to  these  even  the  power  of  taxation,  and  except  in 
some  rare  or  comparatively  trifling  cases,  the  whole  judical  power  also :  those 
judges  who  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  to  try  questions  of  fact,  in  all  the  most 
important  civil  and  criminal  cases,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  order  of  sen- 
ators. All  the  ordinary  administration  was  conducted  by  the  senate;  and  its 
decrees  on  all  particular  points,  like  the  4'V)9<^H'0ira  of  the  Athenian  popular  assem- 
bly, had  undoubtedly  the  force  of  laws. 

According  to  Theophilus,'*  this  was  a  concession  made  by  the  people  to  the 

*  What  wo  know  of  the  Msnian  law  comes  ceased  to  be  exclasively  a  patrician  assembly, 
chiefly  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (BrutuSj  c  This  view  would  coincide  with  Niebnhr's  dia- 
14,  I  55).  in  wnich  he  says  of  M\  Cunns,  tinction  between  the  Pablilian  and  Uortensian 
that  he  "patres  ante  anctores  fieri  coefferit,  laws.  When  the  former  were  passed,  the  cnrin 
qaod  fhit  permagnnm,  nondam  leee  MfeniA  were  still  an  efficient  body,  and  the  term  **  pa- 
late.'* Livy  must  allude  also  to  this  law,  when  tres''  therefore  applied  to  them  much  more  than 
he  sa;^,  '^hodie — ^priusquam  populus  suffi-a-  to  the  senate.  But  in  the  fifty  years  that  fol> 
ginm  ineat,  in  incertnm  oomitiorum  eventum  lowed,  the  curisa  had  dwindled  away  so  much 
patres  auctores  fiunt."  1. 17.  It  must  be  ob-  that  the  senate  was  become  the  principal  assem- 
nerved  that  th^  power  taken  away  bv  the  M83-  bly  of  the  patres ;  and  therefore  the  Hortensian 
nian  law  from  tne  **  patres^'  was  taken  away  law  extenaed  to  the  senate  what  had  before 
from  the  senate  no  less  than  from  the  curiie ;  been  enacted  by  the  Publiliiui  law  with  respect 
for  the  senate  in  its  original  form  was  only  a  se-  to  the  curice. 

lect  assembly  of  the  patres,  whose  great  assem-  "  See  Hugo,  Geschichto  dos  Som.  Bechts,  p. 

bly  was  the  comitia  curiata.   And  gradually  the  8S9.    (9th  Edit.)   The  passase  in  Theophilus  is 

senate  drew  to  itself  both  the  name  and  the  one  which  I  have  not  verified,  as  I  have  not  had 

power  of  the  greater  patrician  assembly,  so  that  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the  book.     But 

what  is  said  of  the  patres  or  patricians  is  com-  Hugo  professes  to  quote  it  fully,  and  I  have  no 

monly  to  be  understood  of  the  senate,  and  not  of  doubt  of  his  correctness, 
the  cuTiB,  even  although  the  senate  had  long 
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Tb«ir*ff6«tswci«iMt.  aristocracy,  and  embodied  in  the  laws  of  Hortensius,  that  the  de- 
ingudbcnafiei-i.  ^jj-g^g  q£  ^^g  senatc  should  be  binding  on  the  people,  as  the  decreei 
or  resolutions  of  the  tribes  were  to  be  binding  on  the  senate.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  the  senate  retained  high  and  independent  powers  of  its  own,  which 
were  no  less  sovereign  than  those  possessed  by  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  ;  and 
in  practice  each  of  these  two  bodies  kept  up  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  a 
healthy  and  viG;orous  life  in  itself,  without  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the 
other.  Mutual  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  the  continual  moderating  influ- 
ence of  the  college  of  tribunes,  whose  peculiar  position  as  having  a  veto  on  the 
proceeding^  both  of  the  senate  and  people  disposed  them  to  regulate  the  action 
of  each,  prevented  any  serious  collision,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  constitution  that 
mixed  character,  partly  aristocratic  and  partly  popular,  which  Polybius  recog- 
nized and  so  greatly  admired.  And  thus  the  event  seems  to  have  given  the 
highest  sanction  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Hortensian  laws :  nor  can  we  regard  them 
as  mischievous  or  revolutionary,  when  we  find  that  from  the  time  of  their  enact* 
ment  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Romans  were  at  an  end  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  that  during  thb  period  the  several  parts  of  the  constitution  were 
all  active ;  it  was  a  calm  not  produced  by  the  extinction  of  either  of  the  con- 
tending forces,  but  by  their  perfect  union. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  sickness  which  had  visited  Rome  during  three 
Pf«p»etnr«iiewco«u.  or  four  successive  years  at  the  close  of  the  Samnite  war  returned, 
lioD  •vujut  RonM.  partially  at  least,  in  the  concluding  year  of  these  domestic  troubles, 
for  Q.  Hortensius  died,  before  the  expiration  of  his  dictatorship :  an  event  hitherto 
unexampled  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  regarded  as  of  evil  omen ;  so  that  Augus- 
tine^ makes  it  a  reproach  to  the  impotence  of  the  god  ^sculapius,  that  although 
he  had  been  so  lately  brought  from  Greece  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  had 
been  received  at  Rome  with  due  honors,  that  his  presence  might  stay  the  pesti- 
lence, he  yet  suffered  the  very  dictator  of  the  Roman  people  to  fall  its  victim. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  also,  if  we  c^in  judge  from  the  place  and  apparent 
drift  of  one  of  the  fragments  of  Dionysius,''  Rome  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
And  scarcely  were  the  Hortensian  laws  passed,  when  the  prospect  of  foreign  war 
on  a  most  extensive  scale  presented  itself.  Tarentum,  it  is  said,  was  busily  or- 
ganizing a  new  coalition,  in  which  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians  in  the 
south  were  to  unite  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls  in  the  north,  and 
were  again  to  tiy  their  combined  strength  against  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  we  trace  the  events  of  this  great  contest,  we 
Miie«ii«oMww»iiowof.niay  bring  together  some  few  scattered  notices  of  domestic  af- 
do»e.ao«v«i>t«.  f^rg  relating  to  the  state  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

A  new  magistracy  had  its  origin^  somewhere  between  the  years  461  and  466 ; 
TiHtitiiUon  of  tiM  til.  ^l^at  of  the  triumviri  capitales,  or  commissioners  of  police.  These 
amviii  eapiuiM.  oflScers  Were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
prastor.     Their  business  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  fines  due  to  the  state  ;^' 

"  D«  Civitate  Dei,  III.  17.    Angnstine^s  no-  **  Festna,  in  "  Sacramentum."   Tho  appoint- 

tice  of  the  Bocesaion  to  the  Janicnlum  is  proba-  ment  of  the  "  triumviri  capitales"  was  propoaed, 

bly  taken  from  livy,  and  may  be  given  here,  as  according  to  FestuB,  by  L.  Papirios,  whom  he 

it  contains  one  or  two  particulars  not  mentioned  calls  ^'  tnbune  of  the  commons."    One  cannot 

in  any  other  existing  record.    "  Post  graves  et  but  suspect  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  person  meant 

longas  Bomte  seditiones  ad  ultiraum  plebs  in  was  L.  rapirius  Cursor,  who  ^^ta  praetor  in  the 

Janiculum  hostiU  diretnpHone  secesserat :  cujns  year  462  (Livy,  X.  47) ;  and  then  the  appoint- 

mali  tam  dira  calamitas  erat,  ut  ejus  rci  causA  ment  would  coincide  with  tho  year  when  tho 

quod  in  extremis  j)ericulis  fieri  solobat,  dictator  |>lague  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  depnta- 

crearetur  Hortensius :   qui  plebe  revocatd  in  tion  was  sent  to  Epidaurus  to  invite  .^scuUpins 

eodem  magistratu  expiravit,  quod  nulli  dict^  to  Kome.    V&rro,  do  L.  L.  V.  81.    £d.  Mullcr. 

tori  anto  oontigerat."  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,  Digest  I.    Tit. 

•»  Ch.  89.  Pragm.     Dionya.  apud  Motum.  II.  §  89.    Livy,  XXV.  1.  XXXII.  26.    Valeriu* 

Soriptor.  Voter.    Vatdan.  Collect.  Vol.  II.  p.  Haximus.  V.  4.  %  7. 

501.  Etymologicon  Magn.  in  Uitn,    See  XUrman, 

^  Livy  Epitome,  XI.  Pol.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  S  187. 
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to  try  by  summary  process  all  offenders  against  the  public  peace  who  might  be 
taken  in  the  fact ;  to  have  the  care  of  the  state  prison,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  criminals.  They  resembled  exactly  in  all  these  points 
the  well-known  magistracy  of  the  eleven  at  Athens. 

The  creation  of  this  office  seems  to  mark  an  increase  of  ordinary  crimes  against 
person  and  property ;  and  such  an  increase  was  the  natural  conse-  ^n,  ^mbM*  o««Mio> 
quence  of  the  distress  which  prevailed  about  this  time,  and  partic-  <»'i»«»««*i"ti«- 
ularly  of  the  severe  visitations  of  pestilence  which  occurred  at  this  period.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  seasons  are  marked  by  the  greatest  outbreaks  of  all  sorts 
of  crime ;  and  that  never  is  a  strong  police  more  needed  than  when  the  prospect 
of  impending  death  makes  men  reckless,  and  eager  only  to  indulge  their  passions 
while  they  may. 

The  census  of  the  year  461  gave  a  return  of  262,322  Roman  citizens  ;^  that  of 
the  year  466,  notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  in  the  interval  by  R,t„„,  ^  ^^  ,„n^ 
the  double  scourge  of  pestilence  and  war,  exhibited  an  increase  of  •*»»»'•  !>•»*«*• 
10,000^'  upon  the  preceding  return.  This  was  owing  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  their  consequent  admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  tbe  year  464  : 
for  the  census  included,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  ihose  citiaens  wbc  were  en- 
rolled in  the  tribes,  but  those  also  who  enjoyed  the  private  rights  of  citissenship 
without  as  yet  partaking  in  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Amongst  other  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  and  the  Roman 
aristocracies,  we  may  notice  the  extreme  moderation  shown  by  8^^  ^  l.  Potumim 
each  of  them  towards  the  faults  of  their  distinguished  citizens.  It  m***""^ 
was  not  till  after  repeated  proofs  of  his  treasonable  designs  that  the  Spartan  gov- 
omment  would  take  any  serious  steps  against  Pausanias ;  and  the  forbearance  of 
the  Ronians  towards  Appius  Claudius  was  no  less  remarkable.  Another  memo- 
rable example  of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  the  case  of  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 
He  belonged  to  a  family  whose  pride  and  hatred  of  the  commons  had  been  noto- 
rious in  the  political  contests  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;^  and  as 
Niebuhr  has  truly  observed,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Roman  family  was  pre- 
served from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  was  rarely  found  that  any  of  its 
members  departed  from  it.  He  had  been  consul  in  449,  and  again  in  460,  and 
had  acquired  in  each  of  his  commands  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  sol- 
dier. But  his  conduct  as  a  citizen  was  far  less  meritorious ;  and  it  was«probably 
for  some  overbearinar  or  oppressive  behavior  in  his  second  consulship  that  he 
was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  one  of  the  tribunes  as  soon  as  he  went  out 
of  ofSce.  In  the  crisis  of  the  Samnite  war,  however,  military  merit  atoned  for  all 
other  defects ;  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  named  him  one  of  his  lieutenants,**  and  the 
trial  was  delayed  till  the  campaign  should  be  over ;  but  when  it  had  ended  tri- 
umphantly, the  popularity  and  brilliant  victories  of  Sp.  Carvilius  pleaded  strongly 
in  favor  of  his  lieutenant,  and  the  trial  never  was  brought  forward.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  463,  Postumius  was  again  chosen  consul,  when  the  great  victory 
obtained  in  the  preceding  year  by  Q.  Fabius  made  it  probable  that  the  war  might 
soon  be  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

His  proud  and  bad  nature  was  more  irritated  by  having  been  threatened  at 
first  with  impeachment,  than  softened  by  the  favor  shown  to  him 
afterwards  ;  so  that  his  conduct  in  his  third  consulship  was  that  wu^Sirbr  kfaMUM 
of  a  mischievous  madman.  His  first  act*  was  to  insist  on  having  **^  ^ 
Samnium  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  without  referring  the  decision  as  usual 
to  lot ;  and  though  hb  colleague,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  remonstrated  ag^dnst  this 
arrogance,  yet  the  nobility  and  powerful  interest  of  Postumius  prevailed,  and  C. 
Junius  forbore  to  dispute  what  he  perceived  he  could  not  resist  with  success. 

Then  followed,  as  usual,  the  levying  of  the  legions  for  the  service  of  the  year ; 

•  Livy,  X.  47.  •  Livy,  X.  46. 

«  Livy,  Epitom.  XI.  *•  Dionysius,  XVI.  15. 

«*  See  Chap.  XIII.  of  hia  history,  note  48. 
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Ht  taiBiM*  iiii  toi  ^^^  ^^®  Samnites  "were  so  humbled  that  nothing  more  was  to  be 
ii^kiH!^*^"'  ^  feared  from  them,  and  Q.  Fabius  Garges  still  commanded  an  armj 
in  Samnium  as  proconsul.  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
consul  to  begin  active  operations  immediately ;  but  he,  notwithstanding,  took  the  ^ 
field  with  his  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  frontier.  In  the  course 
of  the  late  campaigns,  he  had  become  the  occupier  of  a  large  tract  of  the  terri- 
tory conquered  from  the  Samnites ;  but  much  of  it  was  uncleared  land,  and  as 
slaves  at  Rome  were  yet  but  fe^,  laborers  were  not  easily  to  be  procured  in  these 
remote  possessions  in  sufficient  numbers.  Postumius  did  not  scruple  to  employ 
his  soldiers  as  though  they  had  been  his  slaves :  he  set  two  thousand*''  men  to 
work  in  felling  his  woods,  and  in  this  manner  he  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 
a  large  portion  of  a  Roman  army. 

VVhen,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  commence  active  operations  against  the  ene- 
H'H  tehATior  towMda  T^Jt  ^^^  pHde  displayed  itself  in  a  new  form.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges 
Q^FsbiMOofsri.        ^jjg  gj.jjj^  ng  ^g  Y^Q^Q  g^gjj^  commanding  an  army  in  Samnium  as 

proconsul ;  and  he  was  now  laying  siege  to  Cominium,  which,  though  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  Romans  two  years  before,  appears  to  have  been  again  occupied  by 
the  Samnites  as  a  fortress ;  for  the  massy  walls  of  their  towns  could  not  easDy 
be  destroyed,  and  these  exist  in  many  instances  to  this  day,  encircling  nothing 
but  desolation  within  them.  The  consul  wrote  to  Fabius,*^  ordering  him  to  with- 
draw from  Samnium':  Fabius  pleaded  the  authority  of  the  senate,  by  which  he 
had  been  continued  in  his  command  ;  and  the  senate  itself  sent  a  deputation  to 
Postumius,  reqmring  him  not  to  oppose  their  decree.  But  he  replied  to  the 
deputies,  that  so  long  as  he  was  consul  it  was  for  him  to  command  the  senate, 
not  for  the  senate  to  dictate  to  him ;  and  he  marched  directly  towards  Cominium, 
to  compel  Fabius  to  obedience  by  actual  force.  Fabius  did  not  attempt  to  resist 
him ;  and  the  consul,  having  taken  the  command  of  both  armies,  immediately 
sent  Fabius  home. 

In  actual  war  Postumius  again  proved  himself  an  able  soldier :  he  took  Co- 
HatHum  biinipitoor  °*^"i^'^»**  *°^  scveral  other  places,  and  he  conquered  the  important 
thl  prohfuto  of  um  post  of  Venusia,  and,  well  appreciating  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
'*"^*  tion,  he  recommended  that  it  should  be  made  a  Roman  colony. 

The  senate  followed  his  advice,  but  would  not  appoint  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners'^ {or  assigning  the  lands  to  the  colonists,  and  superintending  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  new  settlement.  He  in  his  turn  distributed  all  the  plunder  of  the 
campaign  amongst  his  soldiers,  that  he  might  not  enrich  the  treasury ;  and  he 
marched  home  and  gave  his  soldiers  leave  of  absence  from  their  standards,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  Finally,  when  the  senate  refused 
to  allow  him  to  triumph,"  he,  having  secured  the  protection  of  three  of  the  trib- 
unes, celebrated  his  triumph  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  other  seven, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  senate's  refusal. 

For  such  a  course  of  outrageous  conduct,  he  was  prosecuted  as  soon  as  he 
HaiitrM  kaimwUj  wcnt  out  of  office,  by  two  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  condemned  by 
"'••'^-  all  the  three-and-thirty  tribes  unanimously.     But  his  accusers  did 

not  prosecute  him  capitally,  they  only  sued  him  for  a  fine ;  and  although  the 
fine  was  the  heaviest  to  which  any  Roman  had  been  hitherto  sentenced,  for  it 
amounted  to  500,000  ases,"  yet  it  was  but  small  in  comparison  of  the  penalties  im- 
posed with  far  less  provocation  by  the  governments  of  Greece.  It  amounted,  in 
Greek  money,  to  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  drachmae,  whereas  Agis,  the  king 
of  Sparta,  had  been  condemned,  even  by  the  Spartans,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred  thousand^'  for  a  mere  want  of  judgment  in  his  military  operations.     Postu- 

**  Dionysiufl,  XVI.  15.    Livy,  Epitome.  of  Postumius'  second  consulship,  X.  87.    Bat 

^*  Dionysius,  XVI.  16.  it  agrees  on  eyeir  account  better  with  his  third 

•  Dionysius,  XVI.  17.  consulship,  of  wnich  it  is  related  by  Dlonysius. 

«  Dionysius.  XVI.  17.  "  Dionysius,  XVI.  18. 

M  Dionya.  XVl.  18.    Livy  relates  this  story  ••  Thuoydides,  V.  68. 
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mius,  in  addition  to  his  own  large  possessions,  would  probably  have  many  wealthy 
clients,  who  were  bound  to*  pay  their  patron's  fine.  His  family,  at  any  rate,  was 
not  ruined  or  dbgraced  by  his  sentence,  for  hb  son  was  elected  consul  a  few  years 
afterwards,  in  the  third  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  particulars  recorded  of  this  period  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  embassy  sent  to  Greece  in  the  year  462,  to  invite  ^^  «„«  to  w 
the  god  ^sculapius  to  Rome,  in-order  that  he  might  put  a  stop  to  d«!rastei^iutiMfoi 
the  plague  which  had  then  been  raging  for  three  years.  The  head  ^'"** 
of  the  embassy  was  Q.  Ogiilnius,"  the  proposer  of  the  law  by  which  the  com- 
mons had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  ofiSces  of  pontifex  and  augur,  and  who 
more  recently,  as  curule  ssdile,  had  caused  the  famous  group  of  the  she-wolf 
suckling  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  placed  by  the  sacred  5g-tree  in  the  comitium. 
The  deputation  arrived  at  Epidaurus,  the  peculiar  seat  of  ^sculapius,  and  en- 
treated permission  to  invite  the  god  to  Rome,  and  that  they  might  be  instructed 
how  to  offer  him  acceptable  worship.  This  was  no  unusual  request ;  for  many 
cities  had,  in  like  manner,  received  his  worship  from  Epidaurus ;  Sicyon,"  Athens, 
Pergamus,  and  Cyrene.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  snakes  which  were  sacred  to 
the  god  crawled  from  his  temple  to  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence  made 
its  way  to  the  sea-shore,  and  climbed  up  into  the  tru-eme  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, which  was  as  usual  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
snake  that  jEsculapius  was  said  to  have  gone  to  Sicyon,*'  when  his  worship  was 
introduced  there  ;  and  the  Romans,  instructed  by  the  Epidaurians,  considered  that 
he  was  now  going  to  vbit  Rome  m  the  same  form,  and  they  immediately  sculed 
away  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Italy.  But  when  they  stopped  at  Antmm,  on 
their  way  home,  the  snake,  so  said  the  story,*'  left  the  ship,  and  crawled  out  mto 
the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  .£sculapiu8,  for  the  god  it  seems  was  worshipped 
at  Antium  also,  and  coiled  himself  round  a  tall  palm-tree,  where  he  remained  for 
three  days.  The  Romans  anxiously  waited  for  his  return  to  the  ship ;  and  at 
last  he  went  back,  and  did  not  move  again  till  the  ship  entered  the  Tiber.  Then 
when  she  came  to  Rome,  he  agtun  crawled  forth,  but  instead  of  landihg  with  the 
ambassadors,  he  swam  to  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Tiber,  and  there  went 
on  shore  and  remained  quiet.  A  temple  was  built,  therefore,  to  the  god  in  the 
spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen ;  and  the  island  to  this  day  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  story,  for  the  travertine,  which  was  brought  there  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  god,  has  been  cut  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a 
trireme,  because  it  was  on  ship-board  that  ^sculapius  had  first  visited  the  Ro- 
mans, and  received  their  worship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that'  the  Romans  did  bring  back  with  them  a 
snake  from  Epidaurus,  for  there  was  a  breed  of  snakes  there,  said  Tho  ^»mj  not  impoi. 
to  be  peculiar  to  that  country,"  and  perfectly  harmless,  which  were  ■*"•• 
accounted^  sacred  to  ^sciilapius.  And  so  complete  is  the  ascendency  which 
man's  art  has  obtained  over  the  brute  creation,  that  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  trained  to  perform  various  feats  at  the  bidding  of  their  keepers ; 
and  if  one  of  these,  as  is  likely,  went  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Rome,  wonders 
may  have  really  been  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people,  which  they  would  have 
certainly  supposed  to  be  supernatural. 

This,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  story  of  the  embassy  to  Athens  immediately 
before  the  decemvirate,  and  one  or  two  deputations  to  consult  the  Mutn*i  imowi«i««  of 
oracle  of  Delphi,  is  the  earliest  instance  recorded  by  the  Roman  SS^tSli'ySrGJifi 
annalists  of  any  direct  communication  between  their  country  and  •***  ^'""•^ 
Greece  sinc^  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth.  Greek  writers,  as  we  have 
seen,  mentioned  an  embassy  sent  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  and  a  remonstrance 

••  Valcrina  Mazimos,  I.  8.  Auctor  "  de  Viris  ^  As  ffivon  by  Valerius  Maximus,  1. 8,  by  the 

lUustribus,"  in  "  -ffisoulap.  Eom.  advect."  author  "  de  Vina  Illustribus,"  and  above  m  by 

"  Pausanias,  II.  10,  26.  Ovid,  Metamorphos.  XV.  622,  Ac 

"  Faoflanias,  II.  10.  ■"  Pauaanias,  II.  28. 
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made  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  against  the  piracies  of  the  Antiatians,  at  a  timi 
when  they  were  subject  to  the  Romans.  We  may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  id 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  two  people  were  no  strangers  to  each  other; 
and  whetlicr  it  be  true  or  not  that  Demetrius  acknowledged  the  Romans  to  be 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Greeks,  yet  when  the  Epidaurians  gave  them  their  god  ^sca* 
lapius,  they  would  feel  that  they  were  not  giving  him  to  a  people  utterly  barba- 
rian, but  to  one  which  had  for  centuries  paid  divine  honors  to  Greek  heroes, 
which  worshipped  Hercules,  and  the  twin  gods  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  which, 
within  the  memory  of  the  existing  generation,  had  erected  statues  in  the  comi- 
tium  to  the  wisest  and  bravest  of  the  men  of  Greece,**  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Q.  Ogulnius  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  to  address  the  Epidaurians,  as  L.  Postumius  a  few  years  later  addressed 
the  Tarentines,  without  the  help  of  an  interpreter. 

We  are  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  period  when  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
ittecome»he      e*    ^"^^  uuavoidably  intermix  with  one  another;  when  the  greatest 
MTjr  to  *d«J!rib?'X  prince  and  general  of  the  Greek  nation  crossed  over  into  Italy, 
iatomi  miSum  o'  and  became  the  head  of  the  last  coalition  of  the  Italian  states 
*"'*  against  Rome.     We  must  here  then  pause,  and  before  we  enter 

upon  the  new  Samnite  and  Tarentine  war,  in  which  Pyrrhus  so  soon  interfered, 
and  before  we  notice  those  renewed  hostilities  with  the  Gauls,  which  owed  their 
origin,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  we  must  once  more 
cross  the  sea,"  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  observe  ^hat 
was  now  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  world ;  what  new  powers  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  the  great  king  who  had  inherited  the 
fragments  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the  various 
states  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Greece  itself  and  in  Sicily.  We  must  endeavor, 
too,  to  obtain  some  more  lively  notion  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  people  at  this 
same  period,  than  could  be  gained  from  the  imperfect  record  of  political  and 
military  events  ;  to  conceive  what  that  city  was  which  Cineas  likened  to  a  tem- 
ple ;  what  was  the  real  character  of  that  people  whose  senate  he  described  as  an 
assembly  of  kings. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

STATE   OF  THE   EAST— KINGDOMS    OF  ALEXANDER'S  SUOCESSORS-SICtLY- 
GREECE-KINGDQM  OF  EFIEUS,  AND  EARLY  FORTUNES  OF  PYRRHUS. 


**  When  he  waa  strong  the  great  horn  was  broken;  and  for  it  came  up  fonr  notablQ  ones 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven." — ^Daiosl  VIII.  8. 


The  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Olympiad  witnessed,  says  Polybius/  the  first 
revival  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  the  deaths  of  Ptolemy,  the  son 
•  »^Ii!ril«wJV*n!dil  of  Lagus,  of  Lysimachus,  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  of  Ptolemy 
Gnd«a  uaiorj.         Ceraunus.     The  same  period  was  also  marked  by  the  Italian  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus,  and  immediately  afterwards  followed  the  great  inroad  of 

■•  Pliny,  Histor.  Natural.  XXXIV.  %  26.  Ed.  bly  consulted  after  their  disaster  at  the  pass  of 

Silliff.    These  statues  were  set  up  "  hello  Sam-  Caudium,  as  they  did  afterwards  after  the  de- 

niti,"  probably  in  the  second  war ;  and  were  feat  at  Canns.    Livy,  XXII.  57. 

erectad  in  consequence  of  the  command  of  the  '  Polybius,  IL  41.    Some  explanation  may 

Delplurn  orade,'  whiok  the  Romans  had  proba-  perhaps  be  required  of  the  length  of  thia  ehap> 
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the  Gauls  into  Greece  and  Asia,  their  celebrated  attack  upon  Delphi,  and  theii 
establishment  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  country  'which  afterwards  was 
called  from  them  Galatia.  This  coincidence  of  remarkable  events  is  enough  of 
itself  to  attract  attention ;  and  the  names  whi^  I  have  just  mentioned  contain, 
in  a  manner,  the  germ  of  the  whole  history  of  the  eastern  world  ;  all  its  interests 
and  all  its  most  striking  points  may  be  fully  comprehended,  when  these  names 
have  been  rendered  significant,  and  we  have  formed  a  distinct  notion  of  the  per- 
sons and  people  Which  they  designate. 

Forty  years*  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  the  last  survivor  of  his  generals,  was  assassinated  at  Ljsima-  s*wru^iBnmtimAmuA 
chia*  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  The  old  man,  for  Seleucus  was  more  jL^iS2?^ifc?Th!l!S5 
than  seventy. five  years  old,  had  just  before  destroyed  the  king-  "^m***""^ 
dom  of  Lysimachus,  the  last  survivor  except  himself  of  the  immediate  successors 
and  former  generals  of  Alexander ;  and  after  fifty  years'  absence,  was  returning 
as  the  sovereign  of  Asia  to  that  country  which  he  had  left  as  an  unknown  officer 
in  Alexander's  army.  But  an  oracle,  it  is  said,  had  bidder)  him  beware  of 
Europe  ;*  for  that  the  appointed  seat  of  his  fortunes  was  Asia.  And  scarcely 
had  he  landed  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of 
his  own  followers,  by  Ptolemy  Oeraunus,*  the  half  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  the  reigning  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  first  been  a  refugee  at  the  court  of 
Lysimachus,  and,  after  his  death,  had  been  taken  into  the  service  of  Seleucus, 
and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  confidence.  Seleu- 
cus' vast  kingdom,  which  reached  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  was  in- 
herited by  his  son  Antiochus ;'  but  his  murderer  seized  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  having  been  in  rapid  succession  filled  by  various  competitors, 
and  having  lastly  been  occupied  by  Lysimachus,  now,  in  consequence  of  his  over- 
throw and  death,  and  of  the  murder  of  his  conqueror,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the 
first  pretender. 

Seleucus  outlived  by  about  two  years^  his  old  ally  and  his  protector  in  his  ut- 
most need,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt.  With  more  ^^  i^^^^^i^ 
unbroken  good  fortune  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  Ptol-  fr>/*^  i^im** 
emy  had  remained  master  of  Egypt,  first  as  satrap  and  afterwards  "**  *****  ^^"*" 
as  king,  from  the  first  division  of  Alexander's  empire  down  to  the  period  of  his 
own  death.  The  distinct  and  almost  unassailable  position  of  Egypt  saved  it  from 
the  sudden  conquests  which  often  changed  the  fortune  of  other  countries ;  the 
deserts  of  the  Nile  formed  a  barrier  not  easily  to  be  overcome.  To  Fgypt,  Ptol- 
emy had  added  the  old  commonwealth  of  Gyrene,'  where  th^  domestic  factions, 
according  to  the  frequent  fate  of  the  Greek  cities,  had  at  last  sacrificed  their 
common  independence  to  a  foreign  enemy.  He  was  also  master  of  the  rich  island 
of  Cyprus,*  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  he  had  extended  his 

ter,  devoted  as  it  is  to  matters  not  directly  con-  and  immortal  names,  on  which  we  can  scarcely 

nected  with  the  Roman  history  of  the  fifth  oen-  dwell  too  long  or  too  often, 

tury  of  Some.    But  it  is  impossible  to  forgot  ■  Alexander  died  Olymp.  114-1-2,  b.  o.  828. 

that  all  the  countries  here  spoken  of  wUl  suo-  Seleucus  was  murdered  Olymp.  124-4,  b.  o.  280. 

£use- 

,  ,  p.68.Ec    ~  ■  "'  ' 

therefore  their  condition  immediately  before  *  Appian,  Syriac  68. 

those  wars  cannot  be  considered  foreign  to  my  *  Ptolemy  Ceraunns  was  the  son  of  Ptolemy 

subject    Besides,  the  distinctness  of  the  east-  Soter,  by  £nrydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater ; 

em  empire  from  the  western  was  productive  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  was  his  son  by  Berenice. 

the  most  important  oonseqnences;  and  this  dis-  Porphyry,  apnd  Euseb.  p.  68.    Pansanias,  I.  6. 

tinctness  arose  from  the  spread  of  the  Greek  *  Memnon  apud  Photium,  p.  226,  £d.  Bok- 

language  and  manners  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  ker. 

and  Egypt,  by  Alexander's  conquests,  and  the  '  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son  of  Lagns,  died  just 

establishment  of  his  successive  kingdoms.    As  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  of 

for  the  notices  of  Greece  itself,  of  Sparta,  of  whose  actions  he  and  Aristobnlns  were  the 

Thebes,  and  of  Athens,  they  cannot  plead  quite  earliest  and  most  authentic  historians.     Hit 

the  same  justification ;  but  I  trust  that  they  death  took  place  Olyrap.  124r2,  b.  a  288. 

may  be  forgiven,  as  an  almost  involantary  trib-  •  Diodoms,  XVltl.  21. 

ato  of  respect  and  aflfection  to  old  associations  '  Ptol<yy  rednced  the  several  petty  klnirs  ot 
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dominion  in  Syria,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  country  known  by  the 
name  of  Coele-Syria,'°  or  the  vale  of  Syria.  His  dominion,  next  to  that  of  Seleu- 
cus,  was  hy  far  the  most  extensive,  as  it  was,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
compact  and  secure  of  all  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  Alexander  s  empire. 

When  Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  only  seven  years  had  elapsed  since  bis  con- 
Th«  Gmk  dominion  ^^^^  ^^  Pcrsia,  and  not  more  than  four  since  his  victory  over 
WM  aot^^ibgktn  by  PoHis  and  his  campaign  in  India.  That  his  conquests  coi^d  not 
have  been  completely  consolidated  within  so  shoVt  a  period  is  eyi- 
dent ;  but  it  affords  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Greek  race  over 
the  Asiatics,  that  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  conqueror  did  not  destroy  his 
unfinished  work ;  that  not  a  single  native  chief  ventured  to  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  but  every  province  continued  in  the  unity  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  and  obeyed  without  dispute  a  Macedonian  satrap."  Nor  did  the  subse- 
quent wars  between  the  Macedonian  generals  destroy  the  spell  of  their  superior- 
ity. Eumenes  and  Antigonus  carried  on  their  contest  in  Susiana  and  Media,  and 
disposed  at  their  will  of  all  the  resources  of  those  countries ;  and,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  last  of  Alexander's  children,  fourteen  years  after  his  own  death,  when 
obedience  was  no  longer  claimed  even  nominally  for  the  blood  and  name  of  the 
great  conqueror,  still  the  Greek  dominion  was  unshaken ;  and  Seleucus,  by  birth 
a  simple  Macedonian  subject,  sat  undisturbed  in  Babylon,  on  the  throne  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  held  the  country  of  Cyrus  as  one  amongst  his  numerous  pror- 
inces. 

This  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  power  was  owing,  no  doubt,  in  no  small 
«wia  measure,  to  Alexander's  comprehensive  wisdom.     He  made  a 

tokk^l^^^ey  Macedonian  soldier  of  his  guard,  Peucestes,"  satrap  of  Persia; 
°^  but  the  simple  soldier,  unfettered  by  any  literary  or  philosophical 
pride,  did  not  scruple  to  adopt  the  Persian  dress,  and  to  learn  the  Persian  lan- 
guage ;  confirming  his  own  and  his  nation's  dominion  by  those  very  compliances 
which  many  of  his  more  cultivated  but  less  wise  countrymen  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  condescension  to  the  barbarians."  The  youth  of  the  Asiatic  provinces" 
were  enlisted  in  the  Macedonian  army,  were  taught  the  discipline  of  the  phalanx, 
and  the  use  of  the  Greek  shield  and  pike ;  the  bravest  of  them  were  admitted 
into  the  more  distinguished  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  known  by  the  name 
of  the  king's  companions ;  and  the  highest  of  the  Persian  nobility  were  made. 
together  with  the  noblest  of  the  Macedonians,  officers  of  the  king's  .body-guard. 
Thus,  where  the  instdting  display  of  superiority  was  avoided,  its  reality  was  felt 
and  acknowledged  without  murmuring ;  and  when  the  king's  officers  became  in* 
dependent  satraps,  the  Asiatics  saw  their  Macedonian  comrades  preferred,  almost 
without  a  single  exception,  to  these  divides,  and  they  themselves  remained  the 
subjects  of  men  whom  they  had  so  lately  seen  nominally  their  equals. 

Thus  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  to  the«Indu&, 
spiMd  of  the  Gnek  ^^^  ovcr  thc  wholo  of  Egypt  also,  an  outer  covering  at  the  least 
fSSSA'^oTTiIS  o^  Greek  civilization,  however  thinly  it  might  have  been  laid  on 
dtiMioAiia.  jj^j.^  gjj^  there,  on  the  solid  and  heterogeneous  mass  below.     The 

native  languages  were  not  extirpated,  they  were  not  even  driven,  as  afterwards 
in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  a  few  mountainous  or  remote 
districts ;  they  remained  probably  in  general  use  for  all  the  common  purposes 
of  life :  but  Greek  was  everywhere  tne  medium  of  communication  between  the 

tho  island,  and  made  himself  mastor  of  it,  pointed  to  be  satraps  over  each,  in  Jnstin,  XITI. 

Olymp.  117-1,  B.   o.    812.     [Diodorus,  XIX.  4,  and  DiodoroSf  XVIII.  8, 89.  There  is  BCaroe* 

79.]    Ue  afterwards  lost  it,  in  consequence  of  ly  a  single  Asiatic  name  on  the  list ;  only  Ox- 

his  great  naval  defeat  by  Demetrius  near  Salfr-  vartes,  Uie  fiither  of  ISoxana,  Alexander's  Queen, 

mis.  Olymp.  118-8  [Diodorus,  XX.  53],  and  Lad  the  country  of  Paropamisadic ;  and  rorta 

finally  recovered  it  after  the  victory  of  Ipsus.  and  Taxilas  retained  for  a  time  their  go^rcr^ 

[Plutarch,  Demctr.  85.]  ments  on  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Indus. 

*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXI.  1.  "  Arrian,  de  £xpedit.    Alexand.  VI.  80. 

"  See  tho  account  of  the  division  of  tho  "  Arrian,  VII.  6. 

provinces,  and  of  the  Maoedonion  generals  ap-  **  Arrian,  VII.  6, 11. 
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natives  of  different  countries ;  it  was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  go>em-  * 
ment/  and  of  literature.  Many  new  cities  were  also  founded,  where  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  population  was  Greek  from  the  beginning :  such  as  An- 
tioch,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Seleucia  in  Syria,"  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  many 
other  places  built  also  by  the  same  founder,  Seleucus,  in  the  several  provinces  of 
his  empire.  From  these  an  influence  was  communicated  to  other  cities  in  their 
neighborhood,  which  were  older  than  the  Greek  conquest ;  and  the  Greek  char- 
acter was  revived  in  places  which,  like  Tarsus,  claimed  to  be  originally  Grecian 
settlements,*^  but  in  the  lapse  of  years  had  become  barbarized. 

In  this  manner  Asia  Minor  *nd  Syna  were  pervaded  in  every  part  by  the 
'language  and  institutions  of  Gruoce,  "ind  retained  the  impression  ^ 

through  many  centuries  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  and  l£5  ^^^^ 
Turkish  conquerors.  Upper  Asia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  In-  »•*•"•*., *g]V2L~ 
dus,  was  effected  much  more  slightly ;  and  the  connection  of  these  ''*°*^  An«id«. 
countries  with  Greece  was  finally  broken  about  thirty  years  after  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  by  the  restoration  of  a  native  monarchy,  in  the  line 
of  the  Arsacidae."  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  then  became  the  capital  of  a  barbarian 
sovereign ;  and  although  it,  with  sopae  of  the  other  Greek  cities  founded  by  Seleu- 
cus*^ in  Media  and  Parthia,  had  not  lost  their  national  character  even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  yet  it  was  enough  if  they  could  retain  it  themselves  ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  communicating  it  in  any  degree  to  the  nations  around  them. 

We  may  be  excused,  however,  from  extending  our  view  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  may  return  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  those  countries  ^  ^^  ^^^ 
of  western  Asia  and  Africa  which  were  all  destined  to  become  i»if  bl!lteriM  •ziioSc 
successively  provinces  of  Rome.  And  here,  although  we  at  first 
sight  see  nothing  but  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  yet  a  nearer 
view  shows  us  some  smaller  kingdoms  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  strength 
of  the  first  Macedonian  kings,  and  established  themselves  boldly  against  the 
weakness  of  their  successors :  kingdoms  ruled  by  a  race  of  princes,  partly  or 
chiefly  of  barbarian  descent,  but  where  the  Greek  character  notwithstanding  gave 
the  predominant  color  to  their  people,  and  even  to  themselves.  Such  were  the 
kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  on  the  northern  side  of  Asia  Minor.  Another 
distinct  state,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  formed  in  the  1 25th  Olympiad  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Gauls  to  'the  south  of  Bithynia,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
Cnppadocia  :  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  grew  up  not  long  afterwards  on  the 
coasts  of  the  ^gean  and  the  Propontis ;  but  as  yet  it  had  not  come  into  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  1 24th  Olympiad  Zipsetes^'  or  ZibsBtes  was  still,  at  the  age  of  more  than 

»  Appian,  Syrioc.  67.  ici,  Vol.  III.  under  the  year  b.  o.  250,  a.  u.  o. 

**  Krtvfta  r&v  fttr^  T^iirro>//iov  irXa»f(^jfim*v  *A^.  404. 

ydtav  natA  ^ri/etv  'le&f.  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  678.  One  *  nc^ioiicc7rai  H  hin6ta)  ie6Xuftv  'EWnvln  Kar^ 

»}iould  not  pay  mach  regard  to  such  a  story,  rj^y  ^iyn^ty  rhv  *AXtid¥ip9Vf  fvXaitMi  hstsv  rHv 

were  there  nut  otiier  grounds  for  believing  that  cvyinj>oiivTU¥  abr^  fiapfidfmv.    rolybiutf,  X.  27. 

the  Greeka  at  a  very  early  period  had  settled  on  *  He  reigned  from  886  b.  o.  to  278,  and  was 

tiie  coasts  of  CUicia.    See  the  remarkable  state-  bom  in  854.    Hia  father  Baa  was  bom  in  897 

meat  preacrved  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  b.  o.    Memnon  apud  Photium,  p.  227,  228.  £d. 

Eusebius,  and  copied  by  Euaebius  fVom  Alex-  Bekker. 

under  Polyhistor  or  AovdcnuSj  that  Senna-  This  reference  may  perhaps  require  explami- 
ciicrib  was  called  down  Irom  Nmeveh  bv  the  tion  for  some  readers.  Photius,  who  was  pat- 
no  ws  of  a  Greek  descent  on  Cilicia,  which  he  riarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  latter  half  or  the 
repelled  after  a  vor^  hard-fought  battle.  Com-  ninth  century,  has  loft  a  sort  of  catalogue 
pare  Niebuhr^s  EHome  Schriften,  p.  208.  Might  nusonn^,  or  rather  an  abstract  of  the  various 
not  the  sons  of  Javan,  to  whom  the  Phoenicians  books  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading, 
sold  Israelitish  captives  at  a  much  earlier  period  In  thia  work,  which  he  called  his  library,  there 
(Joel  ill.  6),  be  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  Cilician  are  preserved  abridgments  of  many  books  which 
coa^t  Iks  well  aa  the  more  remote  inhabitants  of  would  otherwise  have  been  alto^^ther  lost  to 
Greece  itself?  na ;  and  amoncrst  the  rest  there  is  an  abstract 

"  In  Olymp.  182-8,  b.  o.  250.  This  Wf«  in  the  of  a  history  of  Ueradoa  on  the  Exuine  sea,  writ- 
reign  of  Antiochus  Theos.  See  Justin.  XLI.  4,  ten  by  one  Memnon,  who  flourished  at  a  period 
who  makes  a  mistake,  however,  aa  to  the  reign,  not  certainly  known,  but  which  cannot  b«. 
and  Arrian,  Parthic.  apud  Photium.  p.  17.  Ed.  placed  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  earlv  Ro- 
Bokkcr.    See  also  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen-  man  emperors.  In  speaking  of  Heradea,  Mem- 
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KincdomofBitbyok.  ^^^^^7»  reigning  over  the  Bitbynians.  His  father  had  seen  the 
torrent  of  Alexander's  invasion  pass  by  him  without  touching  his 
dominions ;  and  whilst  the  conqueror  was  engaged  in  Upper  Asia,  the  Bithynian 
prince  had  repelled  with  success  the  attack  of  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  left 
behind  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  countries  which  Alexand^  had  merely 
overrua  After  Alexander's  death,  European  Thrace  and  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine  were  assigned  in  the  general  partition  of  the  empire  to  Lysimachus ; 
but  the  Bithynian  princes  held  their  ground  against  him,  and  still  continued  to 
reign  over  a  territory  more  or  less  extensive,  till  Lysimachus  and  his  dominions 
were  conquered  by  Seleucus  in  the  battle  on  the  plain  of  Corns  in  Phrygia. 
Zipsetes  then  was  as  jealous  of  Seleucus  as  he  had  been  before  of  Lysimachus ; 
and  after  Seleucus'  death,  he  cherished  the  same  feelings  towards  his  son  An- 
tiochus,  and  continued  to  resist  him  with  success  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  the  geography  of  Herodotus"  the  name  of  Cappadocia  is  applied  to  the 
c«  padoei*  ind  iu  di  ^^^^®  breadth  of  Asia  Minor  eastward  of  the  Halys,  from  the 
^^Sm^p^Z.^  chain  of  Taurus   to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.     The  govem- 

**  *  "**  ment  of  all  this  country  had  been  bestowed  by  Darius,*'  the  son 
ot  Hystaspes,  on  one  of  the  Persian  chiefs  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  and  it  had  remained  from  that  time  forward  with  his 
posterity.  But  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,"  the  tribes  along  the  Euxine  were 
practically  independent  of  any  Persian  satrap,  and  the  name  of  Cappadocia  was 
then,  as  afterwards,  restricted  to  the  southern  and  more  inland  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
of  Macedon ;  Scylax,  in  his  Periplus,  notices  a  number  of  barbarian  tribes  between 
Colchis  and  Paphlagonia :  yet  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Paphlagonia  he 
placed  what  he  calls  Assyria ;  and  Syria,  as  we  know,  was  the  name  anciently 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  country  which  they  afterwards  learnt  to  call 
by  its  Persian  name  Cappadocia.*^  But  while  the  southern  part  of  their  old 
satrapy  passed  into  other  hands,  the  descendants  of  Darius'  fellow-conspirator 
Btrengthened  their  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  their  original  dominion ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  is  called**  by  Diodonis, 
*•  king,"  and  his  kingdom  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bithynia  to  those  of  Colchis.  Though  a  kinc^,  however,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  vassal  by  Alexander's  general,  Antigonus,  when  he,  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  became  master  of  all  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  jEgean ;  and 
Antigonus  suspecting  his  fidelity  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  decisive  struggle 
against  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus,  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.*'  His  son,  Mithridates,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  to  his  father's  domin- 
ions, retained  them  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  and  having  lived  to  witness  the  irruption*^  of  the  Gauls 
and  their  settlements  on  the  very  borders  of  his  kingdom,  died,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-six  years,  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son  Ariobarzanes. 

non  was  often  led  to  notice  the  neighboring  pian,  Mithridat.  <0,  112,  makes  Mithridates  to 
kings  of  Bithynia,  and  thus  we  arc  enabled  to  nave  been  descended  fVom  Darius  liimself.  We 
give  the  succession  and  the  dates  of  the  reigns  find  no  Mithridates  or  Ariobarzanes  in  either  of 
of  those  obscure  princes.    So  capricious  is  the  the  lists  of  the  conspirators  against  Smerdis 
chance  which  has  preserved  some  portions  of  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 
ancient  liistory  from  obli\ion,  while  it  has  ut-  "  Anabas.  VII.  8.    In  his  time  Mithridatea 
terly  destroyed  all  record  of  others.    But  Pho-  was  satrap  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia. 
tius*'  library,  compiled  in  the  ninth  century,  "  Ilerociot.  I.  72.     And  in  the  Periplna  of 
shows  what  treasures  of  Greek  literature  were  the  Euxine  ascribed  to  Marcianus  of  Ileradca 
tlicn  existing  at  Constantinople,  which  in  the  (Hudson,  Gcogr.  Min.  p.  73),  it  is  said  that  the 
course  of  the  six  following  centuries  peri&hed  Cappadocians  were  called  by  some  AVhile  Syr- 
irrccoverably.    In  this  respect  the  French  and  ians,  and  that  the  old  geographers  made  Cap- 
Venetian  conquest  in  the  thirteenth  century  padoda  extend  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
was  far  more  destructive  than  the  Turkish  con-  "*  Diodorus,  XVI.  90. 
quest  in  the  fifteenth.  ■•  Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
"  Herodot.  I.  72,  76,  compared  with  V.  49.  "  Memnon,  apud  Photium,  p.  220.  Ed.  Bek- 
"  Polybius,  V.  43.    Diodorus,  XIX.  40.  Ap-  ker.    Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
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Southern  Cappadocia  meanwhile  had  pi3sed  before  the  conquest  of  Alexander 
into  the  hands  of  a  satrap  named  Ariarathes,"  to  whom  Diodorus  -^ ^  ^  catwdodk 
gives  the  title  of  king.  Like  every  other  prince  and  state  in  Asia,  *"  ***** 
he  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  but  Alexan- 
der's death  broke,  as  he  supposed,  the  spell  of  the  Greek  dominion,  and  Aria* 
rathes  ventured  to  dispute  the  decision  of  the  council  of  generals  which  had  as- 
signed Cappadocia  to  Eumenes,  and  to  retain  the  possession  of  it  himself.  Such 
an  example  of  resistance,  if  successful,  might  have  at  once  dissolved  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  Perdiccas  hastened  to  put  it  down.  He  encountered  Aria- 
rathes,''  defeated  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  crucified  him;  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of  Cap'padocia 
on  Eumenes.  The  nephew  and  heir  of  Ariarathes,  who  also  bore  his  name,  took 
refuge^  in  Armenia,  and  there  waited  for  better  times.  He  saw  the  Macedonian 
power  divided  against  itself ;  Perdiccas,  his  uncle's  conqueror,  had  been  killed  by 
his  own  soldiers  ;  Eumenes,  who  had  been  made  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  had  been 
put  to  death  by  Antigonus ;  and  Antigonus,  who  had  become  sovereign  of  all 
Asia  Minor,  was  engaged  in  war  with  Seleucus  the  ruler  of  Mesopotamia  and 
the  eastern  provinces.  Amidst  their  quarrels  Ariarathes,  with  the  help  of  the 
prince  of  Armenia,  made  his  wav  back  to  his  country,  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  by  which  it  was  occupied,  and  made  himself  king  of  Cappadocia. 

The  sovereignty  of  a  nativQ  prince  gratified  the  national  feelings  of  the  people, 
•while  from  a  Greek  ruler  they  may  have  derived  £ome  improve-  ah  th«  Ati»iu>  t 


ments  in  art  and  civilization.  But  from  neither  were  they  like  to  OTSSJriinlwJi^JSki 
receive  the  blessings  of  just  and  good  government;  and  in  this  re-  •i'i«-'»«  «»<*«>'"?». 
spect,  probably,  the  Greek  and  barbarian  rulers  were  perfectly  on  a  level  with 
each  other.  From  time  immemorial,  indeed,  in  Asia,  government  had  seemed  to 
have  no  other  object  than  to  exact  from  the  people  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  revenue,  and  the  system  of  finance  consisted  merely  in  the  unscrupulous  prac- 
tice of  oppression  and  fraud.  Never  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  monument  of 
an  unprincipled  spirit  in  such  matters,  than  that  strange  collection  of  cases  of 
open  robbery  or  fraudulent  dealing,  which  was  so  long  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and 
ivhich  still  is  to  be  found  amongst  his  works,  under  the  title  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Economics*  Its  real  date  and  author  are  unknown  ;^  but  it  must  have 
been  written  for  the  instruction  of  some  prince  or  state  in  Asia,  and  it  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of  a  satrap  or  dynast,  as  well  as 
of  the  expedients  by  which  they  might  supply  their  ordinary  occasions.  "  A 
satrap's  revenue,"  says  the  writer,*'  "arises  from  six  sources  :  from  his  tithes  of 
the  produce  of  all  the  land  in  his  satrapy;  from  his  domains;  from  his  cus. 
toms  ;  from  his  duties  levied  on  goods  within  the  country,  and  his  market  duties ; 
from  his  pastures ;  and,  sixthly,  from  his  sundries,"  amongst  which  last  are  reck- 
oned a  poll-tax,"*  and  a  tax  on  manufacturing  labor.  And  amongst  a  king's  ways 
and  means  is  expressly  mentioned,  a  tampering  with  the  currency,  and  a  raising 
or  lowering  the  value  of  the  coin**  as  it  might  suit  his  purposes. 

But  far  above  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  whether  Greek  or  semi-barbarian,  were 
those  free  Greek  cities  which  lined  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Trapezus,  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Euxine,  to  Soli  thT*cMuu*of  aju  mu 
and  Tarsus,  with  their  Greek  or  half  Greek  population,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  almost  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.    Of  these  Greek 
cities,  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were  the  most  famous  on  the  north  coast ;  the  shore 

^  Diodorus,  XXXI.  Excerpt.  Photii.  »*  itni  ii  tiiti  ^  rSv  wpoadiuv  "  in6  y3f,  ird  r5» 

"  Diodorus,    XXXI.    apua    Photlum,    and    iv  rfl  x<^(M  l<i{tav  ytvo/iivtav,  dvd  ifiro^ftav^  J«d  re- 
X  VIII.  16.  XQv,  iwi  0offKTiitdTUv/iird  riav  SXXiav,    (Economio. 


•  Diodorus,  XXXI.  apud  Phot.  II.  1 

*  See  the  article  on  this  subject  In  ] 


I  Niobuhr's  "  tKrn  ii^  1/  iirb  riav  aAXwy,  hiKt^d\ai6v  rt  ku\ 

Klcino  Schriflen,  p.  412,  and' another  by  Mr.  ^ctAwvcf^ioy  irpo<rayof>evo/i/vi7. 

Lewis,  in  the  fret  volume  of  the  Philological  "  rtoi  rd  vimcfia  Xiyu,  woiov  xal  irdrc  rlfnov  | 

Maseum.  cSwvov  mtvriov. 
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of  the  ^gean  was  covered  with  towns  whose  names  had  been  famous  from  re- 
mote ages ;  but  the  noblest  state,  not  of  Asia  Minor  only,  but  almost  of  the 
whole  world,  was  the  great  and  free  and  high-minded  commonwealth  of  Rhodes. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  divided 
Rhedet.  ito  wiM  mnd  bctwccn  thc  threc  Dorian  cities,  Lindus,**  lalysus,  and  Caminis. 
^JaTjSHS!^^  But  in  the  93d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  before  the  battle  of 
ofitaoitiMu.  ^gospotami,  the  three  states  agreed  to  found  a  common  capital," 

to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  island,  ana  from  that  time  forwards  the  city 
of  Rhodes  became  eminent  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Greek  name.  It  was  built 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  after  a  plan  given  by  Hippodamus  of  Mile- 
tus,** the  most  famous  architect  of  his  age,  and  it  stood  partly  on  the  low  ground 
nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  like  Genoa,  oii  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  formed  a  semicircle  round  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Rhodes  was  fa- 
mous alike  in  war  and  peace ;  the  great  painter,  Protogenes,  enriched  it  with 
pictures  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  which  were  universally  admired ;  the 
famous  colossal  figure  of  the  sun,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  m  height,  which 
bestrode  the  harbor's  mouth,  was  reputed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Rhodians  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  no  less 
glorious  than  the  defence  of  the  same  city  against  the  Turks  in  later  times  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  But  Rhodes  could  yet  boast  of  a  better  and  far  rarer  glory, 
in  the  justice  and  mutual  kindness  which  distinguished  her  political  institutions, 
and  the  social  relations  of  her  citizens ;''  and,  above  all,  in  that  virtue  so  rare  in 
every  age,  and  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  a  spirit  of  general 
benevolence,  and  of  forbearance  even  towards  enemies.  The  naval  power  of 
Rhodes  was  great,  but  it  was  employed,  not  for  purposes  of  ambition,  but  to  put 
down  piracy."  And  in  the  heat  of  the  great  siege  of  their  city,  when  Demetrius 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  against  them  the  pirates"  whose  crimes  they  had  re- 
pressed, and  when  a  thousand  ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  various  nations, 
had  come  to  the  siege,  like  eagles  to  the  carcass,  to  make  their  profit  out  of  the 
expected  plunder  of  the  town,  and  out  of  the  sale  of  its  citizens  as  slaves,  thb 
noble  people  rejected  with  indi^piation  the  proposal  of  some  ill-judging  orators, 
to  pull  down  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,^  and  resolved  that  their 
present  hostility  to  those  princes  should  not  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  memo- 
rials of  their  former  friendship.  The  Rhodians,  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death,  allowed  the  statues  of  their  enemies  to  stand  uninjured  in  the 
heart  of  their  city.  The  Romans,  after  all  danger  to  themselves  was  over,  could 
murder  in  cold  blood  the  Samnite  general,  C.  Pontius,  to  whom  they  owed  not 
only  the  respect  due  to  a  brave  enemy,  but  gratitude  for  the  generosity  with 
which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  day  of  victory. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  Asia  in  the  125th  Olym- 
piad ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  although  the  Greek  lit- 
Mriod>wi£!!»twhoi!  erature  of  thb  period  was  very  voluminous,  yet  it  has  so  entirely 
jptruhed.  perished,  that  hardly  a   single  writer  has  escaped   the  wreck. 

Thus  we  know  scarcely  more  of  Greece  and  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  than  we  know  of  Rome  itself ;  that  is,  we  have  in  both  cases  the 
skeleton  of  political  and  military  events,  but  we  have  no  contemporary  pictures 
of  the  real  state  of  either  nation.  Almost  the  sole  remains  of  the  GreeK  litera- 
ture of  this  period  are,  perhaps,  that  treatise  on  public  economy  or  finance,  which 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle,**  and  the  corrupt  fragments  of  Dicsear- 

»*  Thucydideft,  VIII.  44.  "  DiodomB,  XX.  8»,  83. 

*  Diodorus,  XIII.  Y6.  *•  Diodorns,  XX.  98. 

"  Compare  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  648,  and  Aristot.  **  That  it  is  not  Aristotle^s  work  seems  to  mc 

Politic  11.  6,  and  Blodorus,  XIX.  45.  certain ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  maefa 

"  Btrabo,  XIV.  p.  652.  658.  iroXircvofi/n?  Kd\-  later  than  Aristotle^s  age,  for  the  writer  appean 

\i9Ta  r&v  *E>Ai}vwv,  is  tne  cKaracter  given  of  to  regard  the  dominion  of  Alexander  as  atiU 

Rhodes  by  Diodonis,  XX.  81.  being  one  governed  by  the  king,  with  his  sa- 

"  Piodorus,  XXI.  81.    Strabo,  XIV.  p.  652.  traps  in  the  several  provinces,  a  notion  whicb 
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chus,  a  scholar  of  Aristotle,  and  a  friend  of  TheophFastus,  on  the  topography  of 
Greece.  And  not  only  the  contemporary,  but  the  later  literature,  which  might 
have  illustrated  these  times,  has  also  for  the  most  part  perished ;  the  entire  and 
connected  history  of  Diodorus  ends  for  us  with  the  119th  Olympiad,  and  the 
history  of  the  subsequent  years  can  be  gleaned  only  from  scattered  and  meagre 
sources ;  from  one  or  two  of  the  Utcs  of  rlutarch,  from  Justin's  abridgment,  from 
the  mere  sketches  contained  in  Appian,  and  from  the  fragments  of  the  chronolo- 
gers,  which  are  exclusively  chronological,  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius. 

The  names  of  Sicily,  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Agathocles,  are  never  once  mentioned 

in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  Livy,  while  he  is  ^vin^  the  his-  gidi,.  n*  » 

tory  of  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars;  nor  would  any  one  ^JiS^^S^Hi 
suspect,  from  hb  narrative,  that  there  had  existed  during  a  period  vowmttAttA^AM. 
of  twenty-eight  years,  from  486  to  about  464  or  465,^  sepa^'ated  from  Italy  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  &c  d  one  of  tLe  most  remarkable 
men  to  be  found  at  that  time  in  the  world.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the  conse* 
quences  of  the  absence  of  all  Roman  historians  contemporary  with  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Livy  did  and  could  only  copy  the  annalists  of  the  seventh,  or  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  very  oldest  of  these,  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years  from  the  Samnite  wars,  and  having  no  original  historian  older 
than  themselves,  did  but  put  together  such  memorials  of  the  past  as  happened 
to  be  still  floating  on  the  stream  of  time,  stories  which  had  chanced  to  be  pre- 
served in  particmar  families,  or  which  had  lived  m  the  remembrance  of  men 
generally.  Thus,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  military  history  of  the  Samnite 
wars  is  often  utterly  inexplicable :  the  detail  of  marches,  the  objects  aimed  at  in 
each  campaign,  the  combinations  of  the  generals,  and  the  exact  amount  of  their 
success,  are  lost  in  oblivion ;  but  particular  events  are  sometimes  given  in  great 
detail,  and  anecdotes  of  remarkable  men  have  been  preserved,  while  their  con« 
nection  with  each  other  has  perished.  Agathocles  never  made  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  his  name  therefore  did  not  occur  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  of  any  great 
Roman  family.  What  uneasiness  his  power  gave  to  the  senate;  how  gladly  they 
must  have  seen  his  arms  employed  m  Africa  ;^'  how  anxiously  they  must  have 
watched  his  movements  when  his  fleet  invaded  and  conquered  the  Liparsan 
islands,^  or  when  he .  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  defended  Corcyra  with  suc« 
cess  against  the  power  of  Cassander  ;^  above  all,  when  he  actually  landed  in 
Italy,  with  £truscan  and  Ligurian  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Apulians  and  Peucetians  or  Pediculans,^  to  assist  him  in  his  conquest  of 
Bruttium :  this  no  Roman  tradition  recorded,  and  therefore  no  later  annalist  has 
mentioned ;  but  they  who  can  represent  to  themselves  the  necessary  relations  of 
events,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  its  reality. 

It  is  mentioned  also  that  Agathocles,^^  in  his  African  wars,  had  many  Samnite 
aoldiers  in  his  army  as  well  as  Etruscans,  and  in  the  year  446  or  447,  an  Etrus- 

certainly  may  have  outlasted  the  life  of  Alexan-  oertainly.     Affathodes  reined  in  all  twenty- 

der  himself,  for  his  generals  for  several  years  eight  vears.    Bee  IHodoras,  XXI.  12.    Fragm. 

professed  to  bo  the  subjects  of  his  infant  son,  HoescneL 

but  which  must  have  passed  away,  at  any  rate  *•  During  four  Tears,  from  Olymp.  117-8  tc 

within  a  few  years,  when  the  generals  assumed  llS-8  induaive ;  tnat  is,  during  the  Etrusoaa 

Bcverally  the  Kingly  diadem.  campaigns  of  Q.  Fabius  in  the  second  Samnite 

^  The  beginning  of  Agathocles'  dominion  is  war. 

placed  by  Diodorus  in  Olymp.  115-4,  which,  ao-  **  In  Olymp.  11S>-1,  the  lastyoar  of  the  second 

cording  to  his  synchronism,  is  the  year  or  the  Samnite  war.    Diodorus^  Xa.  101. 

-onsulship  of  M.  Foslius  and  L.  Plautius,  and  ^  In  the  120th  Olympiad,  but  the  exact yeat 

the  ninth  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  His  is  not  known,  and  therefore,  somewhere  about 

death  cannot  be  determined  exactly,  because  the  beginning  of  the  third  Samnite  war.    Dio- 

of  the  confusions  and  different  systems  of  the  dorus,  XXI.  2.  Fra^.  Hoeschel.     Compan 

Boman  chronology.    It  would  mil  in  Olymp.  also  Fragm.  Vatican,  XXI.  2. 

1 22-4.  or  B.  0. 289 ;  but  whether  that  year  would  **  About  the  same  period,  just  after  his  ezpe- 

coincide  with  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  dition  to  Corcyra.   Diodiims,  Fragm.  Hoeschel, 

and  Q.  Cflsdicius,  one  year  after  the  end  of  the  XXI.  8,  4. 

tldrd  Samnite  war,  or  with  one  of  the  two  auo-  ^  Diodorus,  XX.  11  04. 
coeding  consulships,  it   is   impossible  to  fix 
24 
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can  fleet  of  eighteen  ships**  came  to  his  relief  at  Syracuse,  when 
I  of  he  was  blockaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat 

the  enemy  and  eflfect  his  passage  once  more  to  Africa.  This  was 
three  or  four  years  before  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  and  just  after 
the  submission  of  the  principal  Etruscan  states  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  successes  of  Q.  Fabius.  We  are  told,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  Tarentines* 
applied  to  him  to  command  their  forces  against  the  Messapians  and  Lucanians, 
and  that  he  went  over  to  Italy  accordingly,  which,  though  the  date  is  not  men- 
tioned, must  have  taken  place  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Bruttians ;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix  it,  in  the  120tb  or 
121st  Olympiad,  whilst  the  third  Samnite  war  was  raging.  It  is  strange  that 
neither  the  Samnites  nor  the  Etruscans  ever  asked  him  to  aid  them  against  Rome, 
or,  if  they  did,  that  he  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  engage  in  so  great  a 
contest.  But  the  nearer  interest  of  humbling  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  estab- 
lishing his  power  on  the  south  coast  of  Italy,  prevented  him  from  penetrating 
through  the  straits  of  Messana,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
And  no  doubt,  if  he  had  attacked  the  Romans,  they  would  have  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Carthage  against  him,  as  they  did  shortly  afterwards  against  Pyr- 
rhus ;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  renewal  of  the  old  league  between  the  two 
countries,  which  took  place  in  448,**  may  have  been  caused  in  some  degree  by 
their  common  fear  of  Agathocles,  who  had  at  that  period  finally  evacuated  Africa, 
but  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Carthage. 

Agathocles  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  122d  Olympiad,  about  three  years  after 
xHnmHad  wtmu  at  81-  ^he  eud  of  the  third  Samnite  war.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  earlier, 
£j,t"^JSi"5*El  ^®»  li^6  Dionysius,  would  have  been  known  by  no  other  title  than 
^•^7*^'  that  of  tyrant;  but  now  the  successors  of  Alexander  had  accus- 

tomed men  to  tolerate  the  name  of  king,  in  persons  who  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  their  thrones  ;  and  Agathocles  certainly  as  well  deserved  the  title  as  Lysima- 
chus,  or  the  ruffian  Cassander.  Poly  bins  accused  Timsus  of.calumniatmg  him ; 
but  surely  his  own  character  of  him  must  be  no  less  exaggerated  on  the  other 
side,  when  he  says'^  that  although  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  most 
bloody,  yet  when  he  had  once  firmly  established  his  power,  he  became  the 
gentlest  and  mildest  of  men.  Like  Augustus,  he  was  too  wise  to  indulge  in 
needless  cruelty ;  but  his  later  life  was  not  so  peaceful  as  that  of  Augustus,  and 
whenever  either  cruelty  or  treachery  seemed  likely  to  be  useful,  he  mdulged  in 
both  without  scruple.  The  devastation  and  misery  of  Sicily  during  his  reign 
must  have  been  extreme.  Dinocrates,  a  Syracusan  exile,**  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  several 
cities,  and  so  well  was  he  satisfied  with  his  buccaneer  condition,  that  he  rejected 
Agathocles'  ofier  of  allowing  him  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  of  abdicating  his  own 
dommion  that  the  exiles  might  return  freely.  Then  Agathocles  caUed  the  Car- 
thaginians over  to  put  Dinocrates  down ;  and  gave  up  to  them  as  the  price  of 
their  aid  all  the  cities  which  they  had  formerly  possessed  in  Sicily.  The  exiles 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  Dinocrates  was  now  glad  to  make  his  submission  f* 
and  from  this  time,  a.  u.  c.  449,  we  hear  of  no  further  civil  wars  or  massacres 
in  Sicily,  till  the  period  immediately  preceding  Agathocles'  death,  which  took 
place  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  later.  But  his  last  days  were  full  of  misery. 
His  son,  Agathocles,^  was  murdered  by  his  grandson  Archagathus,  and  the  old 
tyrant,  who  was  now  reduced  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  a  painful  and 
hopeless  disorder,  dreaded  lest  Archagathus  should  murder  the  rest  of  hb  family 
as  soon  as  he  should  himself  be  no  more.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  send  hb 
wife,  Texena,"  with  his  two  young  sons,  and  all  his  treasure,  to  Egypt,  her  na- 

•  Diodonu,  XX.  «!.    In  Olymp.  118-2.  "  Diodorna,  XX.  77,  78. 

•  Strabo,  VI.  p.  280.  "  DiodoruB,  XX.  8«,  20. 

•  Livy.  IX.  48.  ^  Diodoms.  XXI.  12.    Fragm.\PoeBchflL 

•1  Polybiiu,  IX.  88.  »  JuBtan,  XXIU.  2.   TheAooo9jitofth«pttt' 
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tive  country,  whilst  he  himself  should  be  left  alone  to  die.  On  his  death,  the 
old  democracy**  was  restored  without  a  struggle,  his  property  was  confiscated, 
and  his  statues  thrown  down.  But  it  was  a  democracy  in  name  only,  for  we 
find  that  the  same  man,  Hicetas,  was  continued  in  the  office  of  captain-general 
for  the  next  nine  years"  successively ;  and  so  long  a  term  of  military  command 
in  limes  of  civil  and  foreign  war  was  equivalent  to  a  despotism  or  tyranny. 

At  the  moment  of  Agathocles*  death,  there  was  a  Syracusan  army**  in  the 
field,  consisting,  as  usual,  chiefly  of  mercenaries,  and  commanded  „«!  ud  w 

by  the  tyrant's  grandson,  Archagathus.  But  Maenon,  who  is  said  ^m^SrJMhm 
in  Diodorus'  account  to  have  poisoned  Agathocles,  and  who  was  •'•*"■''  ••""^ 
now  with  the  army  of  Archagathus,  contrived  to  murder  Archagathus,  and  to  get 
the  army  into  his  own  hands.  He  then  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Syracuse, 
and  to  make  himself  tyrant,  and  finding  himself  resisted  by  the  new  government 
and  the  captain-general,  Hicetas,  he  too  called  in  the  Cartha^nians.  Syracuse 
was  quite  unable  to  resist,  and  submitted  to  the  terms  which  they  imposed. 
They  gave  400  hostages,  and  consented  to  receive  back  all  the  exiles,  under  which 
term  all  Maenon's  army  were  included.  What  was  become  of  Msenon  himself 
we  know  not ;  but  the  mercenaries,  being  mostly  Samnite  or  Lucanian  foreigners, 
were  still  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  caste  to  the  old  Syracusan  citizens ;  and  as 
these  last  formed  the  majority  of  the  people,  none  of  the  new  citizens  could  ever 
get  access  to  any  public  office.  This  led  to  fresh  disturbances,  but  at  last  the 
strangers  agreed  to  sell  their  properties  within  a  certain  time,  and  to  leave  Sicily. 
They  accordingly  came  to  Messana,*"  in  order  to  cross  the  strait  and  return  to 
Italy  ;  but  being  admitted  into  the  city,  they  rose  by  night  and  massacred  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  kept  the  women  and  the  city  for  themselves.  From 
this  time  forwards  the  inhabitants  of  Messana  were  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
merlini,  sons  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  that  being  the  name  by  which  these  Italian  sol- 
diers of  fortune  had  been  used  to  call  themselves. 

While  Messana  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  soldiery,  the  con- 
dition of  the  rest  of  Sicily  was  scarcely  happier.  Hicetas  had  the  T^^t.  i.  tb.  mwmk 
power  of  a  tyrant  in  Syracuse,  Phintias**  was  tyrant  in  Agrigen-  w'^-^fsieuy. 
turn,  Tyndarion  in  Tauromenium,  Heraclides  in  Leontini,  and  other  men  whose 
names  h»ve  not  reached  posterity  exercised  the  same  dominion  in  the  smaller 
cities.  Hicetas  and  Phintias  made  war  upon  each  other,  made  plundering  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  and  mutually  reduced  the  frontier  districts  to  a  state 
of  utter  desolation.  Gela  was  destroyed  by  Piiintios,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
to  a  new  town  which  he  founded  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  called  after  his  own  name.  And  the  Mamertines  availed  themselves  of  all 
this  misery  to  extend  their  own  power,  even  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island ; 
they  sacked  Camarina  and  Gela,*^  which  had  been  again  partially  inhabited  after 
its  destruction  by  Phintias,  and  obliged  several  of  the  Greek  cities  to  pay  them 
tribute.  Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  so  formidable  under 
Agathocles,  was  now  quite  prostrated,  and  the  whole  island  seemed  likely  to 
become  the  spoil  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.  This  course  of  events 
on  one  side  of  the  strait,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  a  few  years 
later  to  the  extreme  coast  of  Bruttium  on  the  other  side,  tended  inevitably  to 
bring  about  a  collision  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  such  as  Pyrrhus  foretold 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  revive  and  consolidate  the  Greek  interest,  and 
restore  in  a  manner  the  dominion  of  Agathocles. 

ingbetwoen  Agathocles  and  Mb  familj  is  ffiven  expressions  arc,  'Uirat  hvia  inj  iwacTtioas^ 

by  Justin  with  much  simplicity  and  good  feel-  UfidXXsrat  r>H  rvpavrM»(. 

ing,  and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  pre-  **  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI.  12, 18. 

ferred  this  story  to  the  horrible  and  increcuble  "*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  UoesohcL  XXI.  18.  Po- 

tales  about  the  last  days  of  Agathocles  which  lybios,  I.  7. 

Diodorus  has  copied  apparently  from  Timeus.  **  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  8, 11. 

■•  Diodorus,  Fragm.  lloesohel.  XXI.  12.  "  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXllI.  2.  IV 

"  DiodoruBy  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  6.  His  lybius,  I.  8. 
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And  now,  before  I  speak  of  Pyrrhus  himself  and  the  fortunes  of  his  early  years, 
orMM.  Its  d*gnMi«d  ^6  must  turn  our  eyes  to  Greece,  the  worn-out  and  cast-off  skin 
S!I'^aSl'kt^to*'ffii>w  from  which  the  living  serpent  had  gone  forth  to  carry  his  youth 
wiw^ftwdS'diSrf  *"*d  vigor  to  other  lands.  Greek  power,  Greek  energy,  Greek 
&«i«aci».  genius,  might  now  be  found   indeed  anywhere   rather  thnn  in 

Greece.  Drained  of  all  its  noblest  spirits,  for  so  hopeless  was  the  prospect  at 
home,  that  any  foreign  service*  offered  a  temptation  to  the  Greek  youth  to  enter 
it ;  yet  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  war,  and  eagerly  contended  for  by  rival  sov- 
ereigns, because  its  possession  was  still  thought  the  most  glorious  part  of  every 
dominion  ;  mocked  by  every  despot  in  turn  with  offers  of  liberty,  yet  as  soon  as 
it  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  one,  condemned  under  some  pretence  to  receive 
the  garrison  of  another  into  its  citadels ;  Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  almost  as  dead.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  had  retained  his  hold  upon  it  after  his  Asiatic  dominion  had  been  lost 
by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus ;  and  even  when  he  himself  engaged  in  hb 
last  desperate  attempt  upon  Asia,  and  whilst  he  was  passing  the  last  years  of  his 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  Greece  was  still,  for  the  most  pari, 
under  the  power  of  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas.  But  upon  the  death  of  Seleu- 
cus Nicator,  when  Antigonus  was  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia  with 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Seleucus'  murderer,  the  Greeks  made^  a  feeble  attempt  to 
assert  their  liberty.  Sparta  once  more  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  national  con- 
federacy, and  Areus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  Greeks  attacked  ^tolia,  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  then,  as  usual, 
jealousy  broke  out,  and  the  confederacy  was  soon  dissolved.  Yet,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  there  was  formed  the  first  germ  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
existed  from  this  time  forwards  till  the  total  extinction  of  Grecian  independence, 
and  in  which  there  was  revived  a  faint  image  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece,  the 
pale  martinmas  summer  of  her  closing  year.  This  confederacy  was  the  famous 
Achaian  or  Achsean  league. 

The  Achaian  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  in  her  last 
FonniukiiortiMAcha-  decHue,  but  during  the  period  of  her  greatness  is  scarcely  ever 
•D  iMgw.  brought  before  our  notice.     The  towns  of  Achaia  were  small  and 

unimportant,  and  the  people  lived  for  many  generations  in  happy  obscurity ;  but 
after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  when  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion  kindled 
a  general  spirit  of  exertion,  and  when  Antigonus  was  likely  to  have  sufficient 
employment  on  the  side  of  Macedonia,  four  Achaean  cities,**  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tri- 
tea,  and  Pharse,  formed  a  federal  union  for  their  mutual  defence.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  each  member  was  to  appoint  in  succession,  year 
by  year,  two  captains-general,"  and  one  secretary,  or  civil  minister,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  union.  These  four  states,  like  the  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
were  the  original  members,  and  in  a  manner  the  founders  of  the  confederacy ; 
and  at  the  period  of  Pyrrhus'  invasion  of  Italy,  it  consisted  of  these  alone. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  several  states  of  Greece, 
however  much  their  ancient  fame  must  excite  an  interest  even  for 
■«u«"iiSi*y^  iSttii  their  last  decay.  But  generally  they  were  subjected  to  the  Ma- 
w^j«etu»  lynot*.  ^.^^JquJ^q  kmg,  Autigouus,"  either  directly,  by  having  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison  in  their  citadels,  or  indirectly,  as  beinc  ruled  by  a  tyrant  from 
among  their  own  people,  who  for  his  own  sake  upheld  the  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy. Sicyon*^  had  been  governed  by  various  tyrants  ever  since  it  had  been 
taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  when  he  destroyed  the  lower  town,  and  renooved 

"  BiodoroSy  XX.  40.  He  says  that  when  Aratna  delivered  Sicyon  in 

**  Jofltin,  X.XIV.  1.  S51  b.  o.  some  of  the  exiles  whom  he  then  r»- 

**  FolybioBi  II.  41.  stored  had  been  in  banishment  filljr  yeara.  And 

*  Polybius,  II.  48.  Cioero,  copying  from  the  same  source  however, 

**  Polybius,  IL  41.  IX.  29.  namely,  Aratus*  own  memoin,  saya  the  aaoM 

"  Diodorua,  XX«  :t02.    Plutarch,  Aratos,  9.  thing.    J>e  Offioiia,  IL  88. 
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the  whole  population  within  the  precincts  of  the  old  citadel.  Megalopolis**  about 
this  time  must  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  its  tyrant,  Aristodemus,  of  Phi- 
galea,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  factions  in  the  oligarchy  by  which  the  city  had 
been  before  governed.  In  Argos**  Aristippus  had  the  ascendency,  through  the 
support  of  kmg  Antigonus.  The  Acropolis  of  Corinth™  was  held  by  one  Alex- 
ander (we  know  not  when  or  by  what  means  he  won  it),  and  the  strength  of  the 
Slace  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  independence  ;  so  that,  after  his 
eath,  Antigonus  was  obliged  to  employ  stratagem  m  order  to  get  it  for  himself 
out  of  the  hands  of  Alexander's  widow,  Nicsea.  Society  was  generally  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  robbery  and  plundering  forays  were  almost  universal,  and  Greece 
could  no  longer  boast  that  she  had  banished  the  practice  of  carrying  arms  in 
peace  ;''*  for  men  now  went  armed  so  commonly,  that  conspirators  could  meet 
and  arm  themselves  in  open  day  without  exciting  any  suspicion. 

Something  more  of  life  was  to  be  seen  in  the  states  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth.  When  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece  in  the  second  year  ^^ 
of  the  126th  Olympiad,  Athens,  Megara,  BoeoUa,  Phocis,  Locris,  •f's^jtuJ^DLw.* 
and  ^tolia  sent  a  confederate  army  to  Thermopylae  to  oppose 
them ;  and  the  Boeotian  force"  amounted  to  10,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
500  horse,  a  number  equal  to  that  which  won  the  battle  of  Delium  against  the 
whole  power  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thebes  had  twice  revolted 
from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  had  been  twice  reduced  by  him,*"  and  after  his 
second  conquest  of  it  he  had  pulled  down  its  walls^^  and  left  it  defenceless. 
Antigonus  Gonatas  retained  possession  of  it  till  he  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self m  Macedonia ;  then  his  hold  upon  southern  Greece  was  relaxed,  except  on 
those  cities  where  he  still  kept  a  garrison  of  his  soldiers,  or  where  a  tyrant  who 
looked  to  him  for  protection  governed  almost  as  his  officer.  But  Boeotia  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  itself,  with  nearly  its  old  constitution ;  according  to  which 
Thebes  enjoyed  a  certain  supremacy  over  the  other  cities,  but  nothing  like  that 
dominion  which  she  had  claimed  in  the  days  of  her  greatness.  The  country  was 
safe  and  flourishing  when  compared  with  Peloponnesus,  andTanagra  is  mentioned^' 
as  a  place  at  once  prosperous  and  deserving  its  prosperity ;  its  citizens  were 
wealthy  yet  simple  in  their  manners,  just,  and  hospitable.  Thebes,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  described  as  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy ;  acts  of  violence  were  constantly 
committed  with  impunity,  and  justice  was  so  evaded  or  overborne  by  violence, 
that  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  years^*  sometimes  elapsed  before  the  injured  party 
could  obtain  a  hearing  for  hia  cause  before  the  magistrates.  This  was  owing 
principally  to  the  numerous  societies  or  clubs  which  existed,  avowedly  for  mere 
objects  of  convivial  entertainments ;  but  which  becoming  extremely  wealthy,  for 
men  without  children,  and  even  some  who  had  children,  often  left  all  their  prop- 
erty to  their  club,  were  enabled  no  doubt  to  corrupt  justice,  in  order  to  screen 

**  Pansanias,  VIII.  37.  He  pata  Arigtodemns,  Hove,  in  the  older  constitaUon.    Bockh  thinks 

however,  too  early,  when  ho  Bays  that  he  be-  that  it  waa  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  Thebes, 

came  tyrant  soon  after  the  Lamian  war,  and  that  this  magistrate  should  be  always  a  Theban. 

oonfonnda  Acrotatus,  son  of  Areas,  with  Aero-  Corpus  Inscript.  Vol.  I.  p.  729. 

tatus,  son  of  Cleomenes.    In  818  b.  o.  Megalopo-  ^^  Polybius,  XX.  6.    Dicflearchns,  Sut.  Qr»o. 

lis  was  governed  by  a  strict  oligarchy.    8ee  Dio-  p.  16,  et  seqg.  Hudson.    The  text  in  these  frag- 

dorus,  A VI II.  68.    Compare  Polybius,  X.  25.  ments  of  Dicffiarchus  is  often  hopelessly  cor- 

*  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  80.  rapt ;  but  thev  seem  also,  independently  of 

^'  Plutarch,  Aratus,  16, 17.  such  faults,  to  nave  been  interpolated  by  some 

'*  Plutarch,  Aratus,  6.  more  modern  writer,  or  rather  their  substance 

^  Pansanias,  X.  20.  to  have  been  given  by  him  in  his  own  language, 

'•  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  89,  40.  not  without  many  additions.     We  know  the 

"**  Diodoras,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI.  10.  manner  in  which  old  topographical  accounts 

"  Dicaearchus,  ^t.  Graec.  p.  18.    Ed.  Hud-  are  copied  by  one  writer  after  another,  each  of 

son.    The  inscriptions  of  this  period  show  that  whom  adds  something  to  them  of  his  own :  and 

there  was  still  a  government  for  all  Boeotia,  thus  the  work  of  Dic»archtus  seems  to  have 

Kctvip  IIa/i/}ofMrdr(nivlJp«<»r,andBoBotarchs,  as  in  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  existing  fVag- 

ancient  times  ;   there  was  also  a  magistrate  ments,  which  have  been  wrought  up  by  a  later 

called  Sfx»^  ^^  '^oivQ  Botur^v,  or  ifx^  Btntivis,  writer,  and  altered  both  in  their  huiguage  and 

who  seems  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  Boeo-  matter. 

tarchs,  and  of  whom  there  is  no  mention,  I  be- 
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the  outrages  of  their  members.  A  strong  but  not  improbable  picture  of  the 
worst  abuses  of  such  clubs,  which  even  in  their  best  state,  and  in  the  healthiest 
condition  of  society,  are  always  fraught  with  evil  either  politically  or  morally. 

Forty  years  had  now  passed  since  Athens  had  lost  Demosthenes.     His  death, 
as  was  most  fitting,  coincided  exactly  with  the  period  of  his  coun- 
wMryw.rthtoinby"AlI  try's  complcte  subjcctiou  ,*  within  a  month"  after  Antipater  bad 
''***''  established  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  Demosthenes  es- 

caped his  vengeance  by  a  sudden  and  painless  death'*  in  the  island  of  Calauria. 
Tlie  shade  of  Xerxes  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  his  own  people  had  a  share 
in  the  humiliation  of  his  old  enemy ;  for  in  the  army  with  which  Antipater  crushed 
the  Greek  confederates  in  the  Lamian  war  there  were  Persian  archers,  slingcrs, 
and  cavalry,"  who  had  been  brought  to  his  aid  from  Asia  by  Craterus,  and  who 
thus  strangely  found,  in  their  actual  subjection  to  a  Greek  power,  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  the  fatal  days  of  Salamis  and  Platsea.  That  great  democracy,  with 
all  its  faults,  by  far  the  noblest  example  of  free  and  just  government  which  the 
world  had  then  witnessed,  was  again  destroyed  by  Antipater,  after  a  duration  of 
seventy-one  years  since  its  restoration  by  Thrasybulus.  All  citizens  whose  prop- 
erty fell  short  of  2000  drachmae  were  deprived  of  their  political  rights ;  and 
more  than  half  of  the  Athenian  people  were  thus  disfranchised.  Lands  in  Thrace 
were  offered  to  them,  and  they  migrated  thither  in  great  numbers  ;^  whilst  the 
remnant,  who  were  now  exclusively  the  Athenian  people,  were  left  in  mockery 
to  the  enjoyment  of  Solon's  laws,  while  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied  Muny- 
chia, and  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Piraeus. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  Athens  remained  sub- 
ADdiMmiiuui  iMtor«d  J^^^'  ^^^^  ^^  Antipater  and  then  to  Cassander  his  son;  and  al- 
by  DsmetriiTpoUor-  though  the  qualificatiou  of  a  citizen  was  reduced  by  Cassander* 
to  1000  drachmae,  only  half  of  the  sum  fixed  by  his  father,  and 
thus  the  internal  government  became  somewhat  more  popular,  yet  sUll,  whilst 
Munychia  and  Piraeus  were  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  prince,  Athens  could  have 
no  independent  national  existence.  In  the  year  of  Rome  447,  three  years  before 
the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  Cassander's  garrisons  were  driven  out  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcctes,**  the  old  democracy  was  restored,  and  the  Athenians  were 
declared  to  be  free.  But  it  was  only  a  shadow  of  the  "  fierce  democratie,"  and 
of  the  real  freedom  of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes.  The  utmost  base- 
ness of  flattery  was  lavished  on  Demetrius,  such  flattery  as  was  incompatible  with 
any  self-respect,  and  which  confessed  that  Athens  was  dependent"  for  the  great- 
est national  blessings  not  on  itself,  but  on  foreign  aid. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  his  fortune  was  ruined  by  the  event  of  the 
Demetrius  biniMif  oe-  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  refused  to  receive  him  into  their 
AtKSiii'SRrSlthu  city  ;  and  this  so  stung  him  that  when  his  affairs  began  to  mend, 
t^"^*"^  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  and  having  obliged  it  to  surrender,  he  not 

only  occupied  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  but  put  a  garrison  into  the  city  itself,  con- 
verting the  hill^  of  the  Museum  into  a  Macedonian  citadel.     It  was  recovered 

""  Plutarch,  in  Demosth.  28.  Sons  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  Marathon  I 

**  Ibid.  80.  The  oommon  Btoiy  was  that  De-  Your  feeble  spirits.  Greece  her  head  hath 
mosthencs  killed  himself  b}r  a  poison  which  he  bowed 

carried  about  him  |  but  his  nephew,  Demo-  As  if  the  wreath  of  Liberty  thereon 

chares,  expressed  his  belief  that  nis  death  was  Would  flz  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  olond, 

natural ;  or  rather,  in  his  own  lanffuaffe,  "  that  Which,  at  Jove's  will,  descends  on  Pelion^s 
the  (rods,  in  their  care  for  him,  nad  rescued  top. 

him  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians  by  a  *        *        *        *,        •        •        • 

speedy  and  gentle  death."  Ah  t   that  a  conqueror's  word  should  be  «« 

"  Diodorus,  XVIII.  16.  dear  I 

"  Diodorus,  XVIII.  18.  Ah  I  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  raptorouf 

«  Diodorus,  XVIII.  74.  joys  I 

"  Diodorus,  XX.  45, 46.  A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 

■  Who  can  help  remembering  Mr.  Words-  By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  heav- 
worth's  beautiful  hues  ?  en." 

"  Ro  ve  prop,  **  Plutarch,  Demotr.  80, 84.  Fausaniae,  1. 8& 
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again,  when  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus, 
by  one  of  the  last  successful  efforts  of  Athenian  valor.  Olympiodorus,'*  who 
had  already  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  soldier  and  a  general,  led  the  whole 
population  of  Athens  into  the  field ;  he  defeated  the  Macedonians,  stormed  the 
Museum,  and  delivered  Piraeus  and  Munychia.  This  was  in  the  second  year  of 
the  123d  Olympiad :  so  that  when  Pyrrhus  sailed  for  Italy  seven  years  after- 
wards, Athens  was  really  independent,  for  she  had  gained'  her  freedom,  not  by 
the  gift  of  another,  but  by  her  own  sword. 

This,  however,  was  almost  a  solitary  gleam' of  light  amidst  the  prevailing 
darkness.  In  general  there  were  neither  soldiers,  statesmen,  nor  i^j.,^^,^^  ^^^  ^ 
orators  now  to  be  found  in  Athens.  The  great  tragedians  had  Athena.  z«ao«MiEp. 
long  since  become  extinct;  and  Thucydides  has  neither  in  his  *"™^ 
cwn  country,  whether  free  or  in  subjection,  nor  in  any  other  country  or  age  of 
the  world,  found  a  successor  to  rival  htm.  Plato's  divine  voice  was  silent,  and 
the  **  Master  of  the  Wise"^  had  left  none  to  inherit  his  acuteness,  his  boundless 
knowledge,  and  his  manly  judgment,  at  once  so  practical  and  so  profound.  The 
theatre,  mdeed,  could  boast  of  excellence,  but  it  was  only  in  the  new  comedy,  the 
sickliest  refinement  of  the  drama,  and  a  sure  mark  of  a  dec  lining  age.  Still  there 
was  intellectual  life  of  no  common  kind  existing  at  this  time  in  Athens.  There 
were  now  living  and  teaching  within  her  walls,  two  men  whose  doctrines  in  phi- 
losophy were  destined  to  influence  most  widely  and  lastingly  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the  founders  of  the  two  great  rival  sects  of  the 
later  age  of  the  Roman  republic, — Epicurus  and  Zeno. 

But  Boeotia  and  Athens  were  no  longer  the  principal  powers  of  northern 
Greece ;  the  half-barbarous  .^tolians  had  risen  to  such  an  emi-  ^^ 

nence,  that  we  find  them  able,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  to  con-  •dTMtiam  or  in- 
tend single-handed  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  Their  country  "*** 
was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  separated  from  Acamania"^  by  the  Ache- 
lous,  and  was  stretched  in  length  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to 
those  of  the  Malian  Bay,  at  the  back  of  Locris,  Doris,  and  Phocis.  But  a  sort 
of  federal  government  succeeded,  in  later  times,  to  the  multitude  of  scattered  and 
independent  villages  which  formerly  composed  the  ^tolian  nation;  a  general 
assembly  of  deputies  from  all  the  JStolian  towns  met  every  year  at  Thermum  to 
elect  a  captam-general,"  a  master  of  the  horse,  and  a  secretary  for  the  general 
government  of  the  confederacy ;  great  fairs^  and  festivals,  to  which  the  .people 
came  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  held  at  the  same  place ;  and  Ther- 
mum thus  grew  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  and  its  houses  became  noted  for  the 
magnificence  of  their  furniture,  as  the  inhabitants,  on  these  great  occasions, 
opened  their  doors  to  receive  all  comers,  with  a  hospitality  not  common  in  Greece 
since  the  heroic  ages.  But  there  were  other  points  m  which  the  ^tolians  equally 
retained  the  habits  of  an  early  state  of  society ;  in  the  best  days  of  Grecian  civ- 

*  Plutorcb,  Demetr.  46.    PauBanias,  I.  26.       in  the  year  before  the  Gaulish  invaBion,  the 

-  "  Vidi  n  maestro  di  eolor  che  sanno  ^wfa.°%^Zln?!rY"r «°tt  N^Tt'l?.t!S 

Seder  trafllosoflcafemifflia."  Tnwhiniju    (Pauaanias,  X.  20,  «  ».)    At  a  later 

DBu»,r  I.™  iiiusuuua  «»»'K^  Tnfemo  IV     P«"o«l*  NaupactuB   waa   become  an  uEtolian 

"  It  had^  however,  acquired  several  towns  qaered. 

sitaated  in  its  neighborhood  which  had  former-  *  Polybius,  V.  8,  XXII.  15,  §  10.    The  cap- 

ly  been  indei>endent.  The  date  of  these  several  tain-general  and  secretary  were  officers  also  of 

acquisitions  is  difflolt  to  fix  precisely.     The  the  Achaean  league.     Whether  the  JStolian 

JBtolians  had  occupied  the  famous  OirrhsBan  league  was  formed  on  the  Achssan  model,  or 

plain  just  after  the  death  of  Seleacus ;  a  repe-  whether  it  existed  earlier,  we  cannot  tell, 

tition  of  the  old  Phocian  sacrilege,  which  was  *  iyooal  xal  iravtiviptts,    Polyb.  V.  8.    These 

the  cause  or  pretence  of  a  general  attack  upon  fairs  and  religious  restivals,  held  along  with  the 

them  by  the  Pelopounesian  Greeks  under  the  assemblies  for  political  purposes,  remind  us  of 

■apremacy  of  Sparta.    But  in  this  new  saored  the  great  Etruscan  assembhcs  at  the  temple  of 

war,  the  authors  of  the  sacril^e  were  more  Voltumna.    The  fairs  seemed  to  imply  that  the 

fortunate  tban  the  Phocians  of  old,  and  the  towns  in  ^tolia  were  still  little  better  than  vH- 

j£toli]ins  repelled  their  assailants  with  jpeat  lages,  so  as  to  have  but  few  shops  for  the  regu- 

I068.    Justin,  XXIV.  1.   About  the  same  time,  Uir  supply  of  commodities. 
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ilization,  when  life  and  property  were  scarcely  less  secure  at  Athens  than  they 
are  at  this  day  in  the  hest  governed  countries  of  Europe,  the  u£tolians  went 
always  armed  ;*^  and  the  character  of  a  rohber  was  still  deemed  honorable 
amongst  them,  as  it  had  been  in  all  parts  of  Greece  in  the  Homeric  age.  As 
the  nation  became  more  powerful,  this  spirit  was  displayed  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
i£tolian  adventurers,  countenanced,  but  not  paid  or  organized,  by  the  national 
government,  made  plundering  expeditions  on  their  own  account  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  the  objects  of  tb^r 
attack.  These  adventurers  were  called  "  pirates,"  ^etgarai,  a  name"  which  occurs 
in  the  written  language  of  Greece  for  the  first  time  about  this  period,  when  the 
long  wars  between  Alexander's  successors  and  the  general  decline  of  good  gov- 
ernment had  multiplied  the  number  of  such  marauders. 

The  ^tolians  will  play  an  important  part  hereafter  in  this  history,  when  theit 
Pditiad  NiauoM  of  quarrels  with  Macedon  and  the  Achaean  league  led  them  to  con- 
'^"^  elude  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  to  array  themselves  with  the 

Roman  armies,  on  their  first  crossing  the  sea  to  carry  on  war  in  Greece.  At 
present  their  place  in  the  Greek  pohtical  system  seems  not  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely fixed ;  they  were  in  alliance  with  Antigonus  Gonatas^  before  he  obtained 
possession  of  Macedon,  at  the  time  when  their  occupation  of  the  Cirrhsean  plain 
mvolved  them  in  a  sacred  war  with  Peloponnesus,  and  they  were  also  the  allies 
of  Pjnrrhus  and  the  Epirots  ;  but  their  peculiar  hostility  to  Macedon  and  to  the 
Ach»ans  had  not  as  yet  been  called  into  existence.  Polybius,  from  whom 
we  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  them,  was  too  much  their  enemy  to  do 
them  full  justice ;  and  on  the  great  occasion  of  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  Greece, 
they  performed  their  duty  nobly,  and  no  state  served  the  common  cause  more 
bravely  or  more  effectually.  Yet  a  people  who  made  plunder  their  glory  can 
have  had  little  true  greatness ;  and  it  must  have  been  an  evil  time  for  Greece, 
when  the  ^tolians  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  famous  of  the 
Grecian  states. 

Northward  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  lying  without  the  limits  of  ancient  as 
biroa.  Its  vuiou  of  modcm  Grcccc,  the  various  Epirot  tribes  occupied  the  coast  of 
^i  Sd'.Si^'iStt'  the  Ionian  sea  as  far  as  Uie  Acroceraunian  promontory,  reaching 
lyoni  timditioM.        inland  as  far  as  the  central  mountains  which  turn  the  streams  < 


ward  and  westward,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia. 
Within  these  limits  the  Molossians,  Thesprotians,  Chaonians,  and  many  other 
obscurer  people,  had  from  the  earliest  times  led  the  same  life,  and  kept  the 
same  institutions.  They  lived  mostly  in  villages**  or  in  small  village-like  towns, 
scattered  over  the  mountains,  in  green  glades  opening  amidst  the  forests,  or 
along  the  rich  valleys  by  which  the  mountains  are  in  many  places  intersected, 
going  always  armed,  and,  with  the  outward  habits,  retaining  also  much  of  the 
cruelty  and  faithlessness  of  barbarians,  attended  by  their  dogs,  a  breed  of  sur- 
passing excellence,^  and  maintaining  themselves  chiefly  by  pasturage,  their  ox- 

••  ThucydidcB,  I.  5.  "  Jjstin,  XXIV.  1.    Dion  Casgins,  Fngm. 

•»  PolybiuB,  IV.  8.  6.    Valckenaer  says  that  Peircsc.  XXXIX. 

the  word  rupari^i  occurs,  for  the  first  time  in  "*  oUotn  Kari.  «(5/ia(,  is  the  character  given  by 

the  snrviving  Greek  literature,  in  the  Scptua-  Scylax  of  the  Chaonians,  Theaprotians,  ana 

ami  translation  of  the  Bible.    There  it  is  to  be  Molossians  equally.    Periplus,  p.  11.  12,  £d. 

found  in  Job  XXV.  8,  and  Hosea  VI.  10 ;  in  Hudson.    But  we  hear  of  some  towns  among 

both  instances,  I  think,  signifying  a  robber  b^  them,  although  of  none  of  any  considerable  size 

and  rather  than  by  sea.    And  so  rcsipar^^tov  is  or  importance. 

used  in  Qenesis  XLIX.  19.  Thus  the  Scholiast  ^  The  ancient  character  of  the  Molcflslao 
on  Pindar.  Pyth.  62,  says  that  mtparal  properly  dogs  is  well  known.  Mr.  Hughes  found  them 
means  ol  h  bi^  KaKovpyodvni.  See  Valckenaer  as  numerous  and  as  fierce  as  they  were  In  an- 
on Ammonius,  p.  104.  The  Greek  translators  cient'davs;  the  breed,  he  thinks,  has  in  no 
of  the  Bible  oould  not  have  got  the  word  from  respect  degenerated.  He  describes  them  as 
oldGreece,  but  the  robber  population  of  Isauria  "varying  m  color  through  diffei^nt  ahadea 
and  Cilicio,  who  made  the  name  of  pirate  so  fVom  a  dark  brown  to  a  brig^ht  dun,  their  long 
famous  about  two  centuries  afterwards,  had  fur  being  verv  soft,  and  thick  and  ffloesy ;  in 
probably  already  be^n  to  be  troublesome,  and  size  they  are  about  equid  to  an  English  macitiff: 
to  molest  the  Egyptian  merchant  vessels.  they  have  a  long  nose,  delicate  ears  finely  point- 
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en*'  being  amongst  the  best  of  which  the  Greeks  had  any  knowledge.  In  the  heart 
of  their  country  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Dodona,  a  name  famous  for  genera- 
tions before  Delphi  was  yet  in  existence ;  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Grecian  oracles^ 
whose  ministers,  the  Selli,  a  priesthood  of  austerest  life,  received  the  answers  of 
the  god  through  no  human  prophet,  but  from  the  rustling  voice  of  the  sacred 
oaks  which  sheltered  the  temple.  These  traditions  ascepd  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity :  but  Epirus  had  its  share  also  in  the  glories  of  the  heroic  age,  and 
Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Molos- 
sians  after  his  return  from  Troy,^  and  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Molossian  kings.  The  government,  indeed,  long  bore  the  character  of  the  heroic 
period ;  the  kmgs,  on  their  accession,  were  wont,  it  is  said,  to  meet  their  assem- 
bled people"  at  Passaron,  and  swore  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  while  the 
people  swore  that  they  would  maintain  the  monarchy  according  to  the  laws.  In 
later  times  Epirus  had  become  'connected  with  Macedonia  by  the  marriage  of 
Olympias,  an  Epirot  princess,  with  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander.  Her  brother, 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Italy,  where  he  had  carried 
on  war  in  defence  of  the  Greek  Italian  cities  gainst  the  Lucanians ;  and  on  his 
death  his  first  cousin""  w^acides  succeeded  to  the.  throne,  ^acides  married  Pthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  last  struggle 
between  Greece  and  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  children  of 
this  marriage  were  two  daughters,  Troias  and  Deidamia,  and  one  son,  Pyrrhus. 

^acides  had  taken  part  with  his  cousin  Olympias,**  when  Cassander 
wanted  to  destroy  all  the  family  of  Alexander  in  order  to  seat  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  But  Cassander  had  tampered  |||^^]'j;,^^^^"^ 
with  some  of  the  Epirot  chiefs;  the  cause  of  Olympias  was  not 
popular,  and  the  Epirots  did  not  wish  to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
party  which  was  likely  to  be  the  ruling  power  in  Macedon.  They  accordingly 
met  in  a  general  assembly,  and  deposed  and  banished  their  king,  ^acides  him- 
self was  out  of  their  power,  as  he  was  still  in  the  field  on  the  frontiers  of  Mace- 
donia with  the  few  soldiers  who  remained  true  to  him,  and  his  daughter  Deida- 
mia was  with  Olympias.  But  Pyrrhus,  then  an  infant,  had  been  left  at  home, 
and  the  rebel  chiefs***  having  miirdered  many  of  his  father's  friends,  sought  for 
him  also  to  destroy  him.  He  was  hurried  off  in  his  nurse's  arms  by  a  few  de- 
voted followers,  and  carried  safely  into  Illyria,  where  Glaucias,  one  of  the  Illyrian 
kings,  protected  him,  and  as  his  father  was  killed  in  battle  soon  afterwards,'*^  Pyr- 
rhus remained  under  Glaucius'  care,  and  was  brought  up  by  him  along  with  his 
own  children. 

Ten  or  eleven  years  afterwards,  when  the  power  of  Cassander  in  Greece 
seemed  to  be  tottering,  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  re-estab- 
lisbed  the  democracy  at  Athens,  Glaucias'**  entered  Epirus  with  thiII!;^KIiit,«Dd»! 
an  armed  force,  and  restored  Pyrrhus  to  the  throne.  But  again  **""  """^^ 
the  face  of  affairs  changed  ;  the  great  league  between  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Se- 
leucus,  and  Lysimachus  was  formed,  and  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  loosen  his 
hold  on  Greece,  that  he  might  help  his  father  m  Asia ;  thus  Cassander's  party 
recovered  their  influence  in  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  seventeen 
years  old,  was  driven  a  second  time  into  exile.  He  now  joined  Demetrius,  whol 
besides  their  common  enmity  to  Cassander,  had  married  Deidamia  his  sister ; 

ed,  nLagnificent  tail,  legs  of  a  moderate  length,  might  miBlead;  as,  for  instance,  he  confonnds 

with  a  body  nioely  rounded  and  compact.^*  Tharyntaa  or  Tharypns,  the  great  grand&ther 

Trnveb  in  Albani^  <feo.,  Vol.  I.  p.  488.  ofMaddes,  with  Arybas  bis  mther,  and  makes 

**  Bee  Emse^s  HeUas,  Vol.  I.  p.  868,  and  the  .£acides  and  Alexander  brothers  instead  of 

aathoritics  tliere  quoted.  cousins,  unless  by  the  term  '^frater*'  he  moans 

••  Pansanias.  I.  11.  frater  patruelis"  and  not  "  fhiter  germanus." 

•»  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  56.  ••  Diodorus,  XIX.  86. 

••  For  the  family  of  Pyrrhus,  see  Plutarch,  "•  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  2. 

Pyrrh.  I.    Pausamas,  I.  11.    Diodorus,  XVI.  —  —    •             —  - 
72,  and  XIX.  61.  See  also  Justin,  XVII.  8;  but 
In  his  aoeount  there  are  some  things  which 


"*  Diodorus,  XIX.  74. 
»  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  8. 
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and  with  him  he  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsiis. 
After  that  great  defeat  he  still  remained  faithful  to  Demetrius,  and  went  as  a 
hostage  for  him*^  into  Egypt,  when  Demetrius  had  concluded  a  separate  peace 
with  Ptolemy  Soter.  Here  fortune  first  began  to  smile  upon  him ;  he  obtained 
the  good  opinion  and  regard  of  Ptolemy's  queen,  Berenice,  and  received  in  mar- 
riage Antigone,  her  daughter  by  a  former  husband.  By  Berenice's  assistance  be 
was  supplied  with  men  and  money,  and  returned  once  more  to  Epirus.  His 
kinsman,  Neoptolemus,  the  son  apparently  of  Alexander,  who  had  died  in  Italy, 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  when  he  himself  had  been  driven  from  it ;  but 
Neoptolemus  was  become  unpopular,  and  Pyrrhus  found  many  partisans.  Dread- 
ing, however,  lest  Neoptolemus  should  apply  to  some  foreign  prince  for  aid,  be 
entered  into  a  compromise  with  him,***  and  the  two  rivals  agreed  to  share  the 
regal  power  between  them.  The  end  of  such  an  arrangement  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  suspicions  arose,  and  Pjnrhus  accusing  Neoptolemus  of  forming  de- 
signs against  his  life,  did  himself  what  he  charged  his  rival  with  m^itating,  and 
having  treacherously  murdered  him,  after  having  invited  him  to  his  table  as  a 
guest,  he  remained  the  sole  sovereign  of  Epirus. 

His  old  enemy  Cassander  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  121st  Olympiad,  five 
„  . ,  ^  .  ,  years  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  Not  one  of  Alexander's  succes- 
q«m»«  jjetjjwa  Ike  sors  had  gamcd  his  power  by  more  or  worse  crimes  than  Cassan- 
"**"  '*        der ;  and  as  his  house  had  been  founded  in  blood,  by  the  murder 

of  Alexander's  family,  so  now  in  its  own  blood  was  it  to  perish.  His  sons  An- 
tipater  and  Alexander'"  quarrelled  for  his  inheritance.  Antipater  murdered  his 
own  mother,  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  half- 
sister  of  Alexander ;  and  now  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  royal  family  of  the  race 
of  Hercules.  Alexander  his  brother  applied  to  Pyrrhus  for  aid,  and  purcba^id 
it  by  ceding  to  him  all  that  the  Macedonian  kings  had  possessed  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece ;  Tymphaea  and  Parauaea,'®*  just  under  the  central  rid^e  which 
turns  the  streams  to  tne  two  opposite  seas,  and  Ambracia,  Acamania,  and  Amphi- 
lochia,  on  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  These  were 
added  permanently  to  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  he  fixed  his  capital  at  Arabrada. 

The  price  was  thus  paS,  and  Alexander  drove  out  his  brother,  by  Pyrrhus' 

ExtiDeUon  of  ^ help,  and  became  king  of  Macedonia.     Antipater  fled  to  Lysima- 

dar'afctmiy.  j.]j^g  £qj.  protcctiou,  aud  was  aftcrwards  put  to  death  by  him.'" 

Alexander  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  after  all  his 
reverses,  thus  established  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Macedon ;  and  the  bloody 
house  of  Cassander  utterly  perished. 

Six  or  seven  years  afterwards  the  restless  ambition  of  Demetrius  leagued  his 
ptHiu  wiM  mm«io.  old  enemies,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  once  more 
^!i^?EjL  2d  against  him,  and  they  encouraged  Pyrrhus  to  invade  Macedonia. 
CTeitoL^to^^'  Pyrrhus  dethroned  Demetrius,*"  and  obtained  possession  of  a  part 
for  •bout  six  yean.      ^f  jjjg  dominious,  the  other  part  being  claimed  by  Lysimachus. 

"•  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  4.                *•  Ibid.  6.  tribes  by  ThncydideB,  n.  80,  and  it  appean 

"*  Porphyry  and  Desippas  ;   apud  Euseb.  that  Alexander  was  bnt  restoring  to  Pvrrbns 

Chronic.  !&.  Scaliger.  p.  68,  68.    Plutarch,  countries  which  geographically  belonged  more 

Pyrrh.  6.  to  Epirus  than  to  Macedon,  and  some  of  which 

^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  6.     The  present  text  had  in  earlier  times  been  connected  with  it 

reads  r^v  re  N«/i^afav  koI  riiv  wapaXtav  r^s  Maxtio-  politically. 

Wa(.  Palmer  had  corrected  Srvii^afav  or  Tv^^afav  In  Stephanus  Byzant.  in  Xaovia,  there  is  a 

instead  of  Nv/f^fay,  and  Nieouhr  with  no  less  quotation  from  Prozenus  (an  historian  who 

certainty  has  restored  Uapavatav  for  irafaXiav,  wrote  about  Pyrrhus ;  see  Dionys.  Halic  XIX. 

Bom.  Geschichte,  Vol.  III.  p.  636.    He  ob-  11,  Fraffm.  Mai.  and  Fynes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 

serves  that  wapdktav  could  only  mean  the  coast  len.  VoL  III.  663)  enumerating  the  people  of 

between  Dium  and  the  Strymon,  which  it  is  ab-  Chaonia.  It  runs,  To/i^toi,  Ta^^Xioc, ' Aii^iiant, 

surd  to  suppose  ceded  to  Pyrrhus.    Tymphssa  where  K.  0.  Muller  corrects  Tvu^Ui,  n«famiiM. 

and  Parauiea,  Niebuhr  adds,  are  mentioned  to-  *'  Uber  die  Makedoner.  N.  88."    His  correction 

gether  by  Arrian.  Exped.  Aleicand.  I.  7,  as  and  Niebuhr's  mutually  confirm  one  another, 

countries  which  Alexander  passed  by  on  his  "*  Porphyry  and  Dozippus,  apud  Euaeb.  ^ 

march  fipom  Illyria  into  Thessalr.     The  Pa-  68-68.  '  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  7.    Demetrius,  8& 

rauseans  are  reckoned  along  with  the  Epirot  ^  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  44.    Pyrrh.  11. 
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But  at  the  end  of  seven  months'"  Lysimachus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  Atacedonia,  and  drove  Pyrrhus  across  the  mountains  into  his  native  kingdom 
of  Epirus.  There  he  reigned  in  peace  for  about  six  years,  his  dominions  mclu- 
ding  not  Epirus  only,  but  those  other  countries  which  had  been  the  price  of  his 
first  interference  in  the  quarrels  of  Cassander's  sons,  Tymphsea  and  Parauaea  on  ' 
the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
He  united  himself  in  an  alliance  with  his  neighbors  the  -^tolians,  which  was  re- 
newed in  the  reign  of  his  son.  And  thus  he  had  leisure  to  ornament  his  new 
capital,  Ambracia,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  a  new  quarter"^  called 
after  his  own  name^  and  decorated  it  with  an  unusual  number  of  statues  and 
pictures. 

But  although  PyiThus  himself  was  reigning  peaceably  in  Epirus,  yet  the  period 
"which  elapsed  between  his  expulsion  from  Macedonia  and  his  Ital-  ti«idinto«uia 
ian  expedition  was  marked  by  great  revolutions  elsewhere.  Ptol-  gj«*°»  •*•»•»  ««»- 
emy,  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt,  died  after 
a  reign  or  dominion  of  forty  years  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  ended  his  days  about  the  same  time  after  a  two  years'  captivity  in 
Syria.  Lysimachus  was  killed  soon  afterwards,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
in  a  battle  with  Seleucus,  and  Seleucus  himself,  the  last  survivor  of  Alexander*8 
immediate  successors,  was  murdered  seven  months  after  his  victory  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  The  murderer,  who  was  half  brother  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the 
second  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne 
of  Macedonia,  and  became  immediately  mvolved  in  war  with  Antiochus,  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  with  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  ;*"  the  first  of  whom  wished 
to  revenge  his  father's  death,  while  the  other  was  trying  to  recover  Macedonia, 
which,  as  having  .been  held  by  his  father  during  six  or  seven  years,  he  regarded 
as  his  lawful  inheritance.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  actually  the  sovereign  of 
Thessaly,  and  exercised  a  great  power  over  all  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  was  in 
alliance  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  .^tolians.  The  Greeks,  as  we  have  seen,  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  assert  their  independence,  by  attacking  his  allies,  the  jfito- 
lians ;  but  they  were  easily  beaten,  and  Antigonus  seems  to  have  reigned  with- 
out further  molestation  in  Thessaly  and  Bceotia,  whilst  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  still 
held  his  ill-gotten  power  in  Macedonia. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  ambassadors^''  from  Tarentum  entreated  Pyr- 
rhus to  cross  over  into  Italy,  to  protect  both  themselves  and  the  ^ 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy  from  a  barbarian  enemy  far  more  for-  a**  TtMOam  ^ 
midable  than  the  Lucanians,  the  old  enemies  of  his  kinsman  Alex-  '* 
andcr.  Times  were  now  so  changed  that  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  were 
leagued  in  one  common  cause  with  the  Greeks,  with  whom  they  had  been  so 
long  at  enmity ;  the  Etruscans  had  taken  part  also  in  the  confederacy ;  yet  the 
united  efforts  of  so  many  states  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  new  power  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  was  fast  arriving  at  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  peninsula.  To  conquer  these  fierce  barbarians,  and  to  save  so  many  Greek 
cities  from  slavery  was  a  work  that  well  became  the  kinsman  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander, the  descendant  of  Achilles  and  ^acus. 

The  prayer  of  the  Tarentines  suited  well  with  the  temper  and  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Pyrrhus.  He  promised  them  his  aid,  and  began  forthwith  to  prepare  for 
his  passage  to  Italy,  and  for  his  war  with  the  Bomans. 

"•  Porphyry  and  Dezippas,  apad  Euseb.  pp.  *"  JuBtin,  XXTV,  1.  Memnon,  apnd  Ph<> 
B8-6«.  lir    7   r  rr     ^Jq^  p.  226.  Ed.  Bekker.  ^ 

»  See  Polybiofl,  XXU.  10, 18.  "»  Hataroh,  P^h.  IS. 


CHAPTER  IXXVI. 

ROME  AND  THE  BOMAN  PEOPLE  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAB  WITH  TB 
TABENTINES  AND  WITH  PYBBHUS. 


**  PrivatnB  illiB  census  erat  brevis 
Commune  magnum;  nulla deoempedis 
Metata  privatis  opivcam 
Porticus  ezdpiebat  Arcton, 
Neo  fortuitum  spemere  cespitem 
^.^fes  sinebant,  oppida  publioo 
Sumtu  jubentes  et  deorum 
Tem^  novo  deoorare  sazo.** 

HoBAT.  Carmin.  II.  15. 


The  preceding  chapter  has  been  compiled  from  materials  which  in  their  aetad 
8k«teh  at  th«  intanMi  ^tate  are  often  fragmentary,  and  even  when  they  are  perfect,  are 
■uto«rR«aM.  jjQ^  original.     But  yet  they  were  derived  from  original  sources; 

for  although  the  contemporary  histories  of  Alexander's  successors  hare  loiig 
since  perished,  yet  they  did  once  exbt,  and  were  accessible  to  the  writers  whom 
we  read  and  copy  now.  We  cross  the  Adriatic  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italj, 
and  not  only  are  our  existing  materials  the  merest  wreck  of  a  lost  history,  not  only 
would  they  tell  their  story  to  us  at  second  hand,  if  they  had  been  preserved  en- 
tire ;  but  even  these  very  accounts  could  have  been  taken  from  no  contemponrj 
historians,  for  none  such  ever  existed.  In  this  absolute  dearth  of  direct  informa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  that  the  following  sketch  should  be  other  than  meagre,  and 
it  must  also  rest  partly  on  conjecture.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  is,  yet  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  allow  of  nothing  better ;  and  I  can  but  encourage  myself,  wlule 
painfully  feeling  my  way  amid  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
length  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  coo- 
temporary  history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  people  was  divided  into  thite- 
ThtdivbiooiofUi.Ro.  and-thirty  tribes  ;*  and  the  total  number  of  citizens,  which  incladed. 
mopMpi*.  besides  those  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  the  serarians,  and  the  people 

of  those  foreign  states,  which  had  been  obliged  to  receive  the  civitas  sine  snf- 
fragio,  amounted  to  272,000.*  What  proportion  of  these  were  enrolled  in  the 
tribes,  or,  in  other  words,  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  we  cannoi  tell 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  the  serarians  ;  nor  agaio, 
can  we  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  country  tribes ;  nor  can  we  at  all  compute  the  proportion  of 
slaves  at  this  time  to  freemen.  The  class  of  serarians,  however,  must  have  been 
greatly  diminished,  since  freedmen  and  persons  engaged  in  retail  trade  or  manu- 
factures had  been  enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  it  could  nave  only  contained  those 

'  That  is  to  saV)  twenty  tribes  are  known  to  tribes  were  created,  which  incladed  tho  PriTer 

have  existed  in  tne  earliest  period  of  the  com-  natians,  and  the  settlers  in  the  Falemian  plsio* 

monwealth,  and  another  was  added  soon  after-  And,  lastly,  after  the  iBquian  war,  two  mon 

wards.    The  number  of  twenty-one  continued  were  added  in  455,  the  Aniensian  and  the  Te- 

till  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  when  four  more  rentine,  in  which  were  enrolled  the  i£qiiiiui«. 
were  added  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Tiber^  in       All  these  are  clearly  local  tribes,  and  their 

868;  namely,  the  Stellatine,  tho  Tromentme,  situation  is  well  known.    The  same  may J)e 

the  Sabatine,  and  the  Amionsian.    Two  more  said  of  the  four  city  tribes,  the  ColUne,  the  ib- 

were  added  in  897  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  quiline,  the  Palatine^  and  the  tribe  of  Subur*. 

Volftcian  lowlands  near  the  Pomptine  marshes,  But  to  the  remaimng  seventeen,  which  at 

the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian.  Two  more  were  mostly  named  after  some  noble  Boman  femuy, 

added  after  the  Latin  war  in  422,  the  Meeoian  as  the  iBmilian,  the  Cornelian,  the  Fabian,  sc^ 

and  the  Scaptiaxi.  for  the  Lanuvians  and  some  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  their  propv 


other  people  of  Latium.    In  the  second  Sam-    locality, 
nite  war,  in  486-7,  the  Ufentme  and  Falerian       ■  lavy,  Epi 
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-who  had  forfeited  their  franchise,  either  in  consequence  of  their  having  mcurred 
legal  infamy,  or  by  the  authority  of  tho  censors. 

The  members  of  the  country  tribes,  of  those  at  least  which  had  been  created 
within  the  last  century,  lived  on  their  lands,  and  probably  only  ^^^^^  or  ufc  of  *• 
went  up  to  Rome  to  vote  at  the  elections,  or  when  any  law  of  ^^"^  ^«  ««»*^ 
great  national  importance  was  proposed,  and  there  was  a  power- 
ful party  opposed  to  its  enactment.  They  were  also  obliged  to  appear  on  the 
Capitol  on  the  day  fixed  by  the  consuls  for  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  the 
legions.'  Law  business  might  also  call  them  up  to  Rome  occasionally,  and  the 
Roman  games,  or  any  other  great  festival,  would  no  doubt  draw  them  thither  in 
great  numbers.  With  these  exceptions,  and  when  they  were  not  serving  in  the 
legions,  they  lived  on  their  small  properties  in  the  country ;  their  business  was 
agriculture,  their  recreations  were  country  sports,  and  their  social  pleasures  were 
found  in  the  meetings  of  their  neighbors  at  seasons  of  festival ;  at  these  times 
there  would  be  dancing,  music,  and  often  some  pantomimic  acting,  or  some  rude 
attempts  at  dramatic  dialogue,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  universal  amuse- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  all  their  intellectual 
cravings  ;  of  the  beauty  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  of  the  charms  6i 
eloquence  and  of  the  highest  poetry,  of  the  deep  interest  which  can  be  excited 
by  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  all  the  wonders  around  us  and  within  us,  of  some  of 
the  highest  and  most  indispensable  enjoyments  of  an  Athenian's  nature,  the  ag- 
ricultural Romans  of  the  fifth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  an  equal  simplicity  should  have  existed  at  Rome. 
Their  close  ?ind  constant  intercourse  with  other  men  sharpens  and  ^i^af  tfco«ofth«ei 
awakens  the  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities;  and  country  JgJ^yildf ""tI*^. 
sports  being  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  denied  to  them,  they  iiMuiiQi,aJdthc'or>i' 
learn  earlier  to  value  such  pleasures  as  can  be  supplied  by  .the  art 
or  genius  of  man.  Besides,  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  on  a  large  scale, 
much  more  when  these  affairs  are  publicly  discussed  either  in  a  council  or 
in  a  popular  assembly,  cannot  but  create  an  appreciation  of  intellectual  power 
and  of  eloquence ;  and  the  multiplied  transactions  of  civil  life,  leading  per- 
petually to  disputes,  and  these  disputes  requiring  a  legal  decision,  a  knowledge 
of  law  became  a  valuable  accomplbhment,  and  the  study  of  law,  which  is 
as  wholesome  to  the  human  mind  as  the  practice  of  it  is  often  injurious,  was 
naturally  a  favorite  pursuit  with  those  who  had  leisure,  and  who  wished  either 
to  g£un  influence  or  to  render  services.  Thus  th,e  family  of  the  Claudii  seem 
always  to  have  aspired  after  civil  rather  than  military  distinction.  Appius 
Claudius,  the  censor,  was  a  respectable  soldier,  but  he  is  much  better  known  by 
his  great  public  works  and  by  his  speech  against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus, 
than  by  his  achievements  in  war ;  nay,  it  is  said,  that  his  plebeian  poUeague  in 
the  consulship,  L.  Yolumnius,  taunted  him  with  hb  legal  knowledge  and  his  elo- 
quence, as  if  he  could  only  talk^  and  not  fight.  The  Claudii,  however,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  high  nobility,  independently  of  any  personal  accomplbh- 
ments ;  but  the  family  of  the  Coruncanii  owed  its  celebrity  entirely,  so  far  as  it 
appears,  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  law.  Ti.  Coruncanius*  was  consul  with 
P.  Lsvinus  in  the  year  when  Pyrrhus  came  into  Italy,  and  was  named  dictator 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  He 
left  no  writings  behind  him,  but  was  accustomed  to  the  very  latest  period  of  his 
life  to  give  answers  on  points  of  law  to  all  that  chose  to  consult  him ;  and  his 
reputation  was  so  high  that  he  was  the  first  plebeian*  who  was  ever  appointed  to 
the  dignity  of  pontifex  maximus.  The  Ogulnii  also  appear  to  have  been  a  family 
distinguished  for  knowledge  and  accomplishments.  Two  brothers  of  this  name 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  law  which  threw  open  the  offices  of 

■  PolybitM,  VI.  19.  •  Pomponirw,  do  Origine  Juris,  S  85,  88.    Cl- 

*  livy,  X.  19.  oero,  Brutus,  14.    Cato  Mi^or,  9. 

•  tivy,  Epit  XVin. 
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augur  and  pontifex  to  the  commons,  and  afterwards  in  their  aedileship  they  orna- 
mented the  city  with  several  works  of  art ;  and  one  of  them,  besides  his  embassy 
to  Epidaurus,  already  noticed,  was  sent  as  one  of  three  ambassadors'  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 

There  was  as  yet  no  regular  drama,  for  Livius  Andronicus  did  not  begin  to  ex- 
^uiit  hibit  his  plays  till  after  the  first  Punic  war;*  but  there  were  pan- 
tomimic dances  performed  by  Etruscan  actors  ;*  there  were  the 
saturfle"  or  medleys,  sung  and  acted  by  native  performers ;  and  there  were  the 
comic  or  satirical  dialogues  on  some  ludicrous  story  (fabellae  atellanae),  in  which 
the  actors  were  of  a  higher  rank,  as  this  entertainment  was  rather  considered  an 
old  national  custom,  than  a  spectacle  exhibited  for  the  public  ;inusement.  There 
were  no  famous  poets,  nor  any  Homer,  to  embody  in  an  imperishable  form  the 
poetical  traditions  of  his  country  ;  but  there  were  the  natural  elements  of  poetry, 
and  the  natural  love  of  it;  and  it  was  long  the  custom  at  all  entertainments*^  thai 
each  guest  in  his  turn  should  sing  some  heroic  song,  recording  the  worthy  deeds 
of  some  noble  Roman.  So  also  there  was  no  history,  but  there  was  the  innate 
desire  of  living  in  the  memory  of  after-ages ;  and  in  all  the  great  families,  pane- 
gyrical orations  were  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  each  of  their  members,  contain- 
ing a  most  exaggerated  account  of  his  life  and  actions.*'  These  orations  existed 
in  the  total  absence  of  all  other  statements,  and  from  these  chiefly  the  annalists 
of  the  succeeding  century  compiled  their  narratives ;  and  thus  every  war  is  made 
to  exhibit  a  series  of  victories,  and  all  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  Bo- 
man  story  are  represented  as  men  without  reproach,  or  of  heroic  excellence. 

But  whilst  literature  was  unknown,  and  poetry,  and  even  the  drama  itself, 
qw»«i     ^®^®  ^°  ^^^^^  earliest  infancy,  the  Romans  enjoyed  with  the  keen 
Ti»gTMt!!l!!!rTdi«  est  delight  the  sports  of  the  circus,  which  resembled  the  great 
"""^  national  games  of  Greece.    Every  year  in  the  month  of  Septem- 

ber" four  days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  what  were  called  indifferently, 
the  Great  or  the  Roman  Games.  Like  all  the  spectacles  of  the  ancient  world, 
they  were  properly  a  religious  solemnity,  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  three 
national  divinities  of  the  Capitoline  temple,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the  whole  people  went  in  procession"  from  the  Capi- 
tol through  the  Forum  to  the  circus ;  there  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  and 
afterwards  the  exhibition  of  the  various  games  began,  which  was  so  entirely  a 

^  DionvBius,  XX.  4.     Fragm.  Vatic.  Valer.  Roman  Anti(^aities.    The  view  of  the  circus 

Haxlra.  tV,  8.  J  9.  •  and  the  Palatine,  pivcn  in  Panviniua*  work,  ii 

*  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenic!,  Vol.  III.  p.  25,  B.  a  cnrious.  as  showing  how  greatly  Borne  has 
240.  changea  in  the  last  250  years.    A  shorter  ac- 

*  Livy,  VII.  2.  count  may  be  found  in  Rosini  and  Dempster's 
**  I  am  not  venturing  to  determine  the  ety-    work  on  Koman  antiquities ;   and  the  topog- 

mology  of  th{p  word,  out  flriving  merely  a  de-  raphy  of  the  circus  is  given  in  Bnnt^en  and 

scription  of  the  thing.    "  oTira  carmen  quod  ex  Platner's  description  of  Rome.  Vol.  111.  p.  91. 

variis  pocinatibus  constabat,  satvra  vocabatur,  Qibbon  has  given  one  of  his  livelv  and  com- 

quale  scripsornnt  Pacuvius  et  Lnnius.^'    Dio-  prehenaive  sketches  of  the  games  of  the  areas, 

medes,  III.  9.    Livy  speaks  of  the  saturiB  or  m  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which 

satyne,  as  an  intermediate  state  in  the  dramatic  notices  every  important  point  in  the  sul^ect. 

art* between  the  acting  of  regular  stories  with  a  A  representation  of  the  circus  is  given  on  sev- 

plot,  and  the  mere  rude  sparring  with  coarse  eral  coins  which  may  be  seen  in  Panvinins' 

jests,  *'  versum  incompositum  tcmere  ac  rudem  work,  and  which  enables  us  to  form  a  sufficient 

altemls  jocicbant,"  which  used  to  go  on  between  notion  of  its  appearance.  The  bands  or  &ction:$ 

two  performers.    The  satnrsB  appear,  then,  to  of  the  drivers  are  noticed  in  numerous  inscrip- 

havo  been  ooraio  songs  in  regular  verse,  in  tions. 

which  a  great  variety  of  subjects  were  sucoes-       ^  TertuUian,  De  Spectacnlis,  VII.    His  cnu- 

sively  noticed,  without  any  more  connection  meration  of  the  several  parts  of  the  great  pro- 

than  as  being  each  of  them  ;>oint8  on  which  the  cession  is  full  and  lively.  ^ "  De,  simulacmnim 

hearers  could  be  readily  excited  to  laughter. '  serie,  de  imaginum  agmine,  de  curribas,  de 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  19.  thensis,  do  armamazis,  de  sedibus,  de  coroni^ 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  16.    Livy,  VIII.  40.  de  exuviis,  quanta  pra»terea  sacra,  quanta  sac- 

"  The  fullest  work  on  the  games  of  the  cir^  riflcia  prsBcedant,  interoedant,  suocedant,  quo! 

cu»  is,  I  suppose,  that  of  Onuphrius  Panvinius  collegia,  quot  sacerdotia.  ^uot  officia  moveantur, 

(OnofHo  Panvini,  a  Veronese,  who  flourishea  sciunt  homines  illlus  urbis  in  quft  dsemomomiB 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century),  published  conventus  consedit.** 

in  tlie  ninth  volume  of  Grsevius'  Collection  of 
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national  ceremony,  that  the  magistrate  of  highest  rank  who  happened  to  he  in 
Rome  gave  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  the  horses  iq  the  chariot  race.  The 
circus  itself  was  especially  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  the  colors  hy  which  the 
drivers  of  the  chariots  were  distinguished,  were  supposed  to  have  a  mystical 
allusion  to  the  different  seasons."  Originally  there  were  only  two  colors,  white 
and  red,  the  one  a  symbol  of  the  snows  of  winter,  the  other  of  the  fiery  heat 
of  summer ;  but  two  others  were  afterwards  adde^,  the  spring-like  green,  and 
the  autumnal  gray  or  blue.  The  charioteers,  who  wore  the  same  colors,  were 
called  the  red  or  white,  or  green  or  blue  band  (factio),  and  these  bands  became 
in  later  times  the  subject  of  the  strongest  party  feeling ;  for  men  attached  them- 
aelyes  either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  would  have  as  little  been  induced  to 
change  their  color  in  the  circus  as  their  political  party  in  the  commonwealth. 
It  does  not  appear  that  these  colors  were  connected  with  any  real  differences, 
social  or  political ;  there  were  no  ideas  of  which  they  were  severally  the  sym- 
bols ;  and  thus,  while  the  commonwealth  lasted,  the  bands  of  the  circus  seem  to 
have  excited  no  deeper  or  more  lasting  interest  than  the  wishes  of  their  respect- 
ive partisans  for  their  success  in  the  chariot  race.  But  afterwards,  \^'hen  the 
emperor  was  known  to  favor  any  one  color  moie  than  another,  that  color  would 
naturally  become  the  badge  of  his  friends,  and  the  opposite  color  the  rallying 
point  of  his  enemies ;  and  when  a  real  political  feeling  was  connected  with  these 
symbols,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  bands  of  the  circus  became  truly  factions, 
and  that  their  quarrels  in  the  lower  empire  should  have  sometimes  deluged  Con- 
stantinople with  blood. 

The  Romans  in  the  fifth  century  enjoyed  the  games  as  keenly  as  their  descend- 
ants under  the  emperors ;  but  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  im-  -  „,  ^  ^  ,, 
perial  circus  was  as  yet  altogether  unknown.  Wooden  boxes*^  oi  tampu«  bout^ 
supported  on  poles,  like  the  simplest  form  of  a  stand  on  an  Eng-  •"*"*•'''**• 
lish  race-course,  were  the  best  accommodation  as  yet  provided  for  the  specta* 
tors  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  fifth  century  that  the  carceres"  were  first  erected, 
a  line  of  buildings  of  the  common  volcanic  tufo  of  Rome  itself,  extending  along 
one  end  of  the  circus,  each  with  a  door  opening  upon  the  course,  from  which  the 
horses  were  brought  out  to  take  their  places,  before  they  started  on  the  race. 
But  although  the  works  of  this  period  were  simple,  yet  they  now  began  to  be 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  were  on  a  scale  of  very  imposing  grandeur. 
Livy  has  recorded  the  building  of  seven  new  temples''  within  ten  years,  between 
452  and  462  ;  for  the  period  immediately  following  we  have  no  detailed  history, 
but  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  jiEsculapius,  about  two  years  later,  is  noticed 
in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  eleventh  book ;  and  many  others  may  have  been  founded, 
of  which  we  have  no  memorial.  It  is  mentioned  also  that  C.  Fabius'*  orna- 
mented one  of  these  temples,  that  of  Deliverance  from  Danger,  with  frescoes  of 
his  own  execution,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pictor. 
The  date  of  the  Greek  artists,  Damophilus  and  Gorgasus,*®  who  painted  the 
frescoes  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  close  by  the  circus,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, but  several  notices  show  that  a  taste  for  the  arts  was  beginning  at  this 
time  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  set  up  by  Sp. 
Carvilius  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  year  461,  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as  the 
famous  group  of  the  she-wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus,  which  was  placed 
in  the  comitium  three  years  before.     And  at  the  same  time  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in 

»  Tertullian,  ibid.  VIII.  IX.  in  the  great  battle  of  Sentinum  (X.  29):  a  third 

"  Livy,  I.  85.  near  the  circus,  dedicated  to  Venus  (X.  81) ;  a 

"  Livy,  Vin.  20.    Suetonius  in  Cland.  21. .  fourth  dedicated  to  Victory  (X.  88);  a  fifth  to 

There  are  representations  of  the  carceres  in  one  Jupiter  the  Stayer  of  Flight  (X.  87) ;  a  sixth  to 

or  two  of  the  engravings  of  Panvinius'  work,  Fortis  Fortuna  (X.  46) ;  and  a  seventh  to  Snlus, 

copied  fh>m  antiques.  or  Deliverance  fh>m  Danger,  which  was  th« 

"  Namely,  a  temple  of  Bellona,  vowed  by  temple  painted  by  Fabius  Pictor  (Livy.  X.  1), 
Appius  Chiudius  in  458  (Livy,  X.  19) :  another        »  Pliny,  Hist.  Na^ur.  XXXV.  (  19. 
of  Jupiter  the  Victorious,  vowed  by  Q.  Fabius        "  PUny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXV.  i  45. 
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a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,'^  the  work  of  an  Etruscan  artist,  and  wrought  m 
clay,  was  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol. 

The  temple  of  Bellona,  built  by  Appius  Claudius"  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made 
Fwnfly  imngM  won  on  thc  ficId  of  battle,  was  decorated  with  a  row  of  shields  or 
uka  BMks  at  fonenit.  escutchcons,  on  which  were  represented  his  several  ancest<H3  with 
scrolls  recording  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  and  the  triumphs  which  they 
had  won.  Whoever  of  these  had  beed  the  father  of  a  family  was  represented 
with  all  his  children  by  his  side,  as  in  some  of  our  old  monuments.  In  these 
and  in  all  similar  works,  an  exact  likeness"  was  considered  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  any  excellence  of  art ;  for  the  object  desired  was  to  transmit  to 
posterity  a  lively  image  of  those  who  had  in  their  generation  done  honor  to 
their  name  and  family.  For  this  purpose  waxen  busts,  the  scorn  of  the  mere 
artist,  were  kept  in  cases  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  court  in  the  houses  of  all 
great  families  ;  these  were  painted  to  the  life,  and  being  hollow,  were  worn  like 
a  mask**  at  funerals  by  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  family,  who  also  put 
on  the  dress  of  the  office  of  rank  of  him  whose  semblance  they  bore ;  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dead  were  attended  to  his  grave  by  all  the  members  of  his  race 
of  past  generations,  no  less  than  by  those  who  still  survived.  None  were  so 
represented  who  had  not  in  their  lifetime  filled  some  honorable  public  station, 
and  thus  the  number  of  images  worn  at  any  funeral  was  the  exact  measure  of 
the  family's  nobility. 

No  other  aqueduct  had  yet  been  added  to  that  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
T)i«Aiipianmdi»Y«i  ^ius  lu  his  famous  censorship;  nor  had  any  later  road  rivalled 
Mikr«Boviii>.  |]jg  magnificence  of  the  Appian.  This  was  paved  with  lava  in  the 
vear  461,  from  the  temple  of  Mars,"  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to 
iBovillse,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills. 

The  city  itself  was  still  confined  within  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  Tbe 
Extent  and  Mp«et  of  Capitol  aud  the  Quirinal  hills  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
uw  dtj-  looked  down  immediately  on  the  open  space  of  the  Campus  Mar- 

tius,  now  covered  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  of  modem  Rome.  Art  or 
caprice  had  not  yet  effaced  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  by  cutting  down 
hills  and  filling  up  valleys,  nor  had  the  mere  lapse  of  time  as  yet  raised  the  soO 
by  continued  accumulations  to  a  height  far  above  its  original  level.  The  hills, 
with  their  bare,  rocky  sides,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with  sacred  grov^ 
the  remains  of  their  primeval  woods,  rose  distinctly  and  boldly  from  the  valleys 
between  them ;  on  their  summits  were  the  principal  temples  and  the  houses  of 
the  noblest  families ;  beneath  were  the  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses,"  roofed 
only  with  wood,  of  the  more  populous  quarters  of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst 
reaching  from  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  Palatine,  lay  the  comitium  and  the  Bo- 
man  Forum.    . 

A  spot  so  famous  well  deserves  to  be  described,  that  we  may  conceive  its  prin- 
DeMripUon  of  the  Fo-  cipal  fcatures,  and  image  to  ourselves  the  scene  as  well  as  the  actois 
"°^  in  so  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  Roman  history.     From  the 

foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill"  to  that  of  the  Palatine,  there  ran  an  open  spaee  of 

"  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXV,  $  158.  the  anccstorB  of  the  first  Appius,  and  what 

■  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  $  2,  8)  ascribes  offices  conld  they  have  lUIed  at  £ome,  when  he 

these  shields  to  the  first  Appins  Claudius,  who  himself  was  the  first  of  hia  fiunily  who  became 

was  consul  with  P.  Servilius  in  259.    But  un-  a  Boman? 

less  the  words  "  qui  consul  cum  Servilio  fuit  "  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  %  4.  6. 

anno  urbis  CCLIX."  are  an  unlucky  rfoss  of  •*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XXXV.  §  6.    Polybins, 

some  ignorant  reader,  aa  is  most  probable,  they  VI.  68. 

seem  to  show  an  extraordinary  carelessness  in  "  Livy,  X.  47. 

Pliny  himself:  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  "  Pliny,  XVI.  %  86,  quoting  from  ConieUos 

testimony,  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  Nepos. 

temple  or  Bellona  to  Appius  the  Blind  in  458.  "  The  whole  of  the  following  desoiption  <rf 

Pliny's  own  statement  says,  that  Appins  caused  the  Forum  is  taken  from  Bunsen's  article  in  the 

the  Btrnres  of  his  ancestors,  and  scrolls  record-  third  volume  of  the  "  Beschreibung  der  Stadt 

ing  the  offices  which  they  had  filled,  to  be  af-  Kom."    The  substance  of  this  artidfe  has  been 

fixed  to  titiis  temnle :  but  who  could  have  been  given  by  its  author  in  another  form,  in  a  lettei 
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unequal  breadtb,  narrowing  as  it  approached  the  Palatine,  and  enclosed  on  both 
sides  between  two  branches  of  the  Sacred  Way.  Its  narrower  end  was  occupied 
by  the  comitium,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  populus  or  great  council  of  the 
burghers  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic,  whikt  its  wider  eSttremity  was  the 
Forum,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  market-place  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  the 
natural  place  of  meeting  for  the  commons,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Ro- 
man nation.  The  comitium  was  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  Forum,  like 
the  dais  or  upper  part  of  our  old  castle  and  college  halls,  and  at  its  extremity 
nearest  the  Forum  stood  the  rostra,  such  as  I  have  already  described  it,  facinff 
at  this  period  towards  the  comitium,  so  that  the  speakers  addressed,  not  indeed 
the  patrician  multitude  as  of  old,  but  the  senators,  who  had,  in  a  manner,  suc- 
ceeded to  their  place,  and  who  were  Accustomed  to  stand  in  this  part  of  the  as- 
sembly, immediately  in  front  of  the  senate-house,  which  looked  upon  the  comi- 
tium from  the  northern  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The  magnificent  basilicse,  which 
at  a  later  period  formed  the  two  sides  cf  the  Forum,  were  not  yet  in  existence, 
but  in  their  place  there  were  two  rows  of  solid  square  pillars  of  peperino,  forming 
a  front  to  the  shops  of  various  kinds,  which  lay  behina  them.  These  shops  were 
like  so  many  cells,  open  to  the  street,  and  closed  behind,  and  had  no  communica- 
tion with  the  houses  which  were  built  over  them.  Those  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum  had  been  rebuilt  or  improved  during  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  were  called  in  consequence  the  new  shops,  a  name  which,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  they  retained  for  centuries.  On  the  south  side,  the  line  of  shops  was 
interrupted  by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been  built,  according 
to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid 
afforded  him  by  the  twin  heroes  in  the  battle  of  the  lake  Regillus.  On  the  same  side 
also,  but  further  to  the  eastward,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  senate-house,  was 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  close  to  the  temple  was  that  ancient  monument  of  the 
times  of  the  kings  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  court  of  Numa. 

In  the  open  space  of  the  Forum  might  be  seen  an  altar  which  marked  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  Curtian  pool,  the  subject  of  such  various  tra-  giataM,  A«.,{nth«Fo. 
ditions.  Hard  by  grew  the  three  sacred  trees"  of  the  oldest  ™* 
known  civilization,  the  ^g,  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  which  were  so  carefully  pre- 
served or  renewed  that  they  existed  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny.  Further 
towards  the  Capitol,  at  the  western  extremity  ofHhe  Forum,  were  the  equestrian 
statues  of  C.  Maenius  and  L.  Camillus,  the  conquerors  of  the  Latins. 

Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  comitium  destitute  of  objects  entitled  to  equal  ven- 
eration. There  was  the  black  stone  which  marked,  according  to  ,„••  Md  other  ob- 
one  tradition,  the  grave  of  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  Romulus,  vwu  S^atwMt  ^  th« 
according  to  another  that  of  Romulus  himself.  There  was  the  **"* ""' 
statue  of  Attius  Navius,  the  famous  augur ;  and  there  too  was  the  sacred  fig- 
tree,  under  whose  shade  the  wolf  had  mvevt  suck  to  the  two  twins,  Romulus  and 
Remus.  A  group  of  figures  representmg  the  wolf  and  twins  had  been  recently 
set  up  in  this  very  place  by  the  ssdiles,  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnius,  and  the  fig-tree 

the  Chevalier  Canina,  written  in  French  (Rome,  history,  that  hia  topography  ia  necessarily  ron- 

1 837 ).   Ho  has  also  prefixed  to  some  impressions  dered  of  less  value.    Bansen  has  had  ev er^  ad- 

of  bis  German  article,  which  have  been  printed  vanta^  of  local  knowledge  no  less  than  Kibby, 

j«cparately,  all  the  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  but  with  his  local  knowledge  he  combines  othei 

which  throw  any  ught  on  the  topography  of  the  qnalities  which  Nibby  is  far  fh>m  possessing 

Forum,  equally. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written,  I  have  seen  However,  the  general  correctness  of  the  do- 

Nibby's  latest  work  on  the  topography  of  Rome,  scription  of  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  of 

which  wtepublished  in  1889.    His  ^an  of  the  Rome,  as  given  in  the  text,  is  independent  of 

Forum  differa  topographically  f5rom  J3nnsen*s ;  the  question  whether  the  position  of  the  Forum 

lie  places  it  farther  to  the  west,  and  arranffes  is  to  be  fixed  a  certain  number  of  yarda  more 

the  ouildinga  differently.    But  historically  hia  to  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward.    And  most 

views  are  so  imperfect,  and  he  follows  so  con-  of  those  buildings,  the  site  of  which  has  been 

tentedly  the  old  popular  accounts,  without  the  so  much  dis{>uted,  were  not  in  erxistence  at  tbo 

siii^iitest  knowledge,  so  far  as  appears,  of  the  period  to  which  this  sketch  relates. 

Vis  At  which  Niebuhr  has  thrown  «n  the  Roman  **  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  $  78. 
26 
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itself  bad  been  removed  by  tbe  power- of  Attius  Navius,  so  said  the  story,**  from 
its  original  place  under  the  Palatine,  that  it  might  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Roman  people.  Nor  were  statues  wanting  to  the  comitium  any 
more  than  to  tht  Forum.  Here  were  the  three  sibyls,  one  of  the  oldest  works 
of  Roman  art ;  here  also  were  the  small  figures  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  who 
had  been  slain  at  Fidence  by  the  Veientian  king  Tolumnius ;  and  here  too,  at  tho 
edge  of  the  comitium  where  it  joined  the  Forum,  were  the  statues  which  the 
Romans,  at  the  command  of  the  Delphian  oitusle,  had  erected  in  honor  of  the 
wisest  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  the  statues  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades. 

The  outward  appearance  of  the  Forum  in  the  fifth  century  was  very  different 
chmetarof  tii«popu.  ^^oui  its  aspcct  lu  the  times  of  the  Caesars,  and  scarcely  less  dif- 
kiMBitiMifaonAa.  ferent  was  the  population  by  which  it  was  frequented  at  either 
period.  Rome  was  not  yet  the  general  resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  the  Tiber  was  as  yet  not  only  unpolluted  by  the  Syrian  Orontes,  but  its 
waters  had  received  no  accession  from  the  purer  streams  of  Greece ;  and  the 
crowd  which  thronged  the  Forum,  however  numerous  and  busy,  consisted  mainly 
of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  shops  of  the  silver- 
smiths had  lately  superseded  those  of  a  less  showy  character  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Forum ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  the  butchers'  and  cooks'  shops  still  remained, 
as  in  the  days  of  Yirginius,  and  it  marks  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  the 
wealthier  citizens  used  to  hire  cooks'®  from  these  places  to  bake  their  bread  for 
them,  having  as  yet  no  slaves  who  understood  even  the  simplest  parts  of  the  art 
of  cookery. 

The  names  of  the  principal  families,  as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
orm  femiiiM  of  tkta  o^  ^his  period,  have  naturally  been  mentioned  already  in  the  course 
<*^***  of  the  narrative.     It  is  enough  to  remark  that  Appius  Claudius 

was  still  alive,  though  now  old  and  blind,  that  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  also  liv- 
ing, but  his  public  career  had  been  for  some  time  ended ;  and  that  Q.  Fabius, 
the  hero  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  died  not  long  after  its  conclusion.  Q. 
Publilius  Philo  was  also  dead,  and  with  him  expired  the  nobility  of  his  family. 
But  there  were  ready  to  meet  Pyrrhus,  the  two  victorious  generals  of  the  great 
campaign  of  461,  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus ;  M*.  Curius 
Dentatus  was  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  had  both  left 
sons  to  uphold  the  honor  of  th^r  name.  The  great  Cornelian  house  contributed 
eminent  citizens  for  their  country's  service  from  three  of  its  numerous  branches  ; 
amon^  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war  we  find  a  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a 
Cornelius  Rufinus,  and  a  Cornelius  Dolabella.  Two  other  names  will  demand 
our  notice  for  the  first  time,  those  of  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Csecilius  Metellus,  the 
first  pre-eminent  in  the  purest  personal  glory,  but  a  glory  destined  to  pass  away 
from  his  family  after  one  generation,  "  no  son  of  his  succeeding ;"  while  L.  Csecilius^ 
if  he  did  not  attain  himself  to  the  highest  distinction,  was  yet  "  the  father  of  a  line 
of  more  than  kings,"  of  those  illustnous  Metelli  who,  from  the  first  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  were  amongst  the  noblest  and  the  best  citizens  of 
Ron^e. 

Against  a  whole  nation  of  able  and  active  men  the  greatest  individual  genius 
of  a  single  enemy  must  ever  strive  in  vain.  The  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at  Heraclea 
was  endangered  by  a  rumor  that  he  was  slain,  for  in  his  person  lay  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  and  of  his  cause.  But  had  the  noblest  of  the  Fabii  or  Cor- 
nelii  fallen  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  would 
not  have  been  for  a  single  moment  in  jeopardy.  This  contrast  alone  was  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  decision  of  the  great  war  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

"  The  paMoge  in  Pliny  which  mentions  tliis  "  Pliny,  Hietor.  Natur.  XVIII.  §  108.    So  in 

Btory,  Xv.  §  77,  is  clearly  corrupt,  and  varioua  the  Aiilalaria  of  Plautns,  the  cooka  are  hired  in 

oorrectiona  of  it  have  been  attempted.    Bunsen  the  Fomm  to  go  to  Eaclio^a  house,  and  dross 

baa  given  one  in  a  note  to  his  article  on  the  his  daughter's  wedding  dinner. 
Forum,  Beachreib.  der  Stadt.  Rom.  III.  p.  62. 
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FOREIGN  HISTOEY  FEOM  464  TO  479— WARS  WITH  THE  ETRUSCANS,  OAULS, 
AND  TARENTINES— FOUBTH  SAMNITE  WAE^PYBRHUS  KING  OF  EPIRUS  IK 
ITALY— BATTLES  OF  HERACLEA,  ASCULUM,  AND  BENEVENTUM. 


Non  Simois  tibi  nee  Xanthus  nee  Dorica  castra 
Defaerint ;  alios  Latio  jam  partus  Achilles. 

VmaiL,  Ma.  VI.  87. 

TriB  third  Samnite  war  ended  in  the  year  464,  and  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy  ex- 
actly ten  years  later,  in  the  year  474.  The  events  of  the  interven-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
ing  period,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in-  nS  amh^  .gJ^ 
volved  in  the  deepest  obscurity ;  but  as  I  have  attempted  ic  pre-  **^' 
sent  an  outline  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome,  so  I  must  now  endeavor  to  .race 
the  perplexed  story  of  her  foreign  relations,  from  the  first  seeds  of  war,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentines  either  sowed  or  earnestly  fostered,  to  the  organi- 
zation of  that  great  coalition,  in  which  the  Gauls  at  first,  and  Pyrrhus  afterwards, 
were  principal  actors. 

On  the  side  of  Etruria  there  had  been  for  a  long  time  past  neither  certain  peace 
nor  vigorous  war.  Jealousies  between  city  and  city,  and  party  si»m  md  aupodUoM 
revolution  in  the  sevtjral  cities  themselves,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  of  **»•**"•«"•• 
forever  compromising  the  tranquillity  and  paralyzing  the  exertions  of  the  Etrus- 
can nation.  In  461  the  cities  of  southern  Etruria  had  taken  up  arms,  and  had 
persuaded  the  Faliscans  to  join  them ;  and  in  462  we  hear  of  victories  obtained 
over  the  Faliscans  by  the  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutus.*  No  further  particulars  arc 
known  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  but  it  appears  from  the  epitome  of  Livy's 
eleventh  book,  that  at  some  time  or  other  withm  the  next  eight  years,  the  peo- 
ple of  Yulsinii  took  a  principal  part  in  it,  and  in  471  the  whole,  or  ne^irly  the 
whole,  of  the  Etruscan  nation  were  engaged  in  it  once  again. 

Further  to  the  north  "  the  Senonian  Gauls  remained  quiet,"  says  Polybius,' 
"  for  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Sentinura."     If  we      ,,.o__u 
take  this  statement  to  the  letter,  we  must  fix  the  renewal  of  the 
Gaulish  war  in  469 ;  yet  we  cannot  trace  any  act  of  hostility  till  the  year  471. 
The  Gauls  appear  first  to  have  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the  Etruscan  service,  and 
afterwards  to  have  joined  the  new  coalition  in  their  own  name. 

To  the  south  of  Rome,  Lucania,  during  the  third  Samnite  war,  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  in  the  year  460  we  expressly  read  of  or  th»  La^niam  •nd 
Lucanian  cohorts  serving  with  the  Roman  legions.* '  Of  Tarentum  ^mwiUd... 
nothing  is  recorded  after  its  short  war  with  the  Lucanians  and  Romans  in  451, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ended,  as  I  have  already  observed,^  by  an  equal 
treaty. 

lialj  was  in  this  state  when  the  Luc&tiians  attacked  the  Greek  city  of  Thurii. 
We  know  not  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel,  but  those  unfor-  Th^  uteanhm  .ttnck 
tunate  Greek  cities  of  Italy  were  at  this  time  the  prey  of  every  JSSi^ipJSJ^ufA/Rj! 
spoiler;  Agathocles  had  made  repeated  expeditions  to  that  coast  "»^**«^- 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  had  taken  Croton  and  Hipponium,*  while  the 
Italian  nations  of  the  interior  had  from  time  immemorial  regarded  them  as  ene- 
mies.    Thurii  itself  had  been  taken  by  Cleonymus  in  452'  when  he  was  playing 

>  Zonaras,  VIIL  1.  *  See  chap.  XXXIII. 

>  Polybias,  II.  19.  *  Diodoraa,  XXI.  4,  8,  Fraem.  HoeooheL 
•  Llvy,  X.  88.                                                        •  Livy,  X.  2. 
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the  buccaneer  along  all  the  coasts  of  Italy ;  and  a  Roman  army  had  then  come 
to  its  aid,  but  too  late  to  prevent  its  capture.  This  was  perhaps  remembered 
now,  when  the  city  was  threatened  by  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Romans  were  im- 
plored once  again  to  bring  help  to  the  people  of  Thurii.  The  request  was  not  at 
first  granted ;  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  obscure  story  of  these  times,  the 
first  attacks  must  have  been  made  about  the  penod  of  the  domestic  troubles  at 
Rome,  when  the  commons  occupied  the  Janiculum,  and  obliged  the  senate  to  con- 
sent to  the  Hortensian  laws.  During  two  successive  summers,  the  Lucanians 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Thurii,'  and  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  no  power  of  re- 
sistance in  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  no  foreign  sword  was  drawn  to  defend 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  Hortensian  laws  were  passed,  and  with  them,  or  shortly  before, 

an  agrarian  law  had  been  passed  also.  The  power  of  the  assembly 
tribn^forwarwiui  of  thc  tribes  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign,  and  the 

popular  party  for  some  years  from  this  time,  feeling  itself  to  have 
the  disposal  of  all  that  the  state  might  conquer,  appears  to  have  been  as  fond 
of  war  as  ever  was  the  Athenian  democracy  under  Pericles,  while  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  for  once  only  in  the  history  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
peaceful  policy  of  Cimon  and  Nicias.  0.  ^lius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
and  carried  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  what  Pliny'  calls  a  law  against  Stenius 
iStatilius,*  the  captain-general  of  the  Lucanians ;  in  other  words,  he  moved  that 
war  should  be  declared  against  Stenius  Statilius  and  all  his  followers  and  abet- 
tors ;  and  the  tribes  gave  their  votes  for  it  accordingly.  The  people  of  Thurii 
voted  to  ^lius,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude,  a  statue  and  a  crown  of  gold*  and 
probably  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  their  aid,  and  relieved  them  from  the  pres- 
ent danger ;  but  the  Lucanians  were  not  subdued,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  not  be  left  to  contend  against  Rome  single-handed. 


*  The  data  for  the  arrangement  of  all  these 
events  in  order  of  time  ore  as  follows :  1.  The 
interposition  of  the  Romans  in  behalf  of  the 
Thunans  is  mentioned  in  the  epitome  of  the 
eleventh  book  of  LI  vy,  and  the  twelfth  book  be- 
gan imparently  with  the  ounsiilship  of  Dolabella 
and  Doraitius  in  the  year  471.  2.  M'.  Can  us 
obtained  an  ovation  or  smaller  triamph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lucanians.  ( Auctor  de  Viris 
niustribus^  in  M*.  Curio.)  This  must  either 
have  been  m  the  year  at\er  his  consulship,  when 
he  was  t>crhaps  pnctor,  or  else  in  471,  when  we 
know  tliat  he  was  appointed  prastor  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  L.  Ciccilius.  8.  But  when 
C.  ^ius  carried  his  resolution  for  a  war  with 
the  Lucanians,  the  Lncanian  general  Statilius 
had  twice  assailed  the  Thurians  (**  bis  infestave- 
rat,  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  S  32),  which, 
I  think,  implies  that  he  had  ravaged  their  lands 
for  two  successive  yean ;  but  the  peace  with 
the  Samnites  was  only  concluded  in  the  year 
when  Curius  was  consul ;  and  throughout  the 
war  the  Lucanians  were  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
nor  were  they  likely  then  to  meddle  with  the 
Thurians.  4.  0.  ^ius  passed  his  resolution  as 
tribune ;  but  befbro  the  Hortensian  laws  were 
carried,  such  a  resolution  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  brought  forward  bv  a  tribune,  ^or  would 
it  have  been  carried  had  tne  senate  been  opposed 
to  it ;  and  had  they  not  been  opposed  to  it,  it 
would  have  been  moved  probably  by  one  of  the 
consuls  with  their  authority.  6.  Tncre  is  a  C. 
iSIius  recorded  in  the  consular  Fasti,  as  having 
been^  cotDsnl  in  468 ;  we  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  the  same  peraon  with  the  tribune ;  but 
if  he  were,  his  tribuneship,  as  preceding  his 
oonaulship,  must  have  taken  place  before  the 
ysdW  4M.  6.  The  date  of  the  Hortensian  laws 
a  l&knowz^  bat  several  modem  writers  place 


it  hi  the  very  year  468,  when  C.  ^ios  vrna  oon- 
eol.  On  the  whole,  I  would  arrange  these 
events  in  the  following  order : 

A.  U.  C.  464.    End  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 

A.  U.  C.  466,  467.  Lucanians  attack  the  Thu- 
rians. 

A.  U.  C.  467.  Tlie  Hortensian  laws.  C. 
i¥)liu9,  tribune,  carries  his  motion  in  the  aasem- 
bly  of  the  tribes  for  a  war  with  the  Lucanians. 

A.  U.  C.  468.  0.  ^ius,  consul,  chosen  per- 
hap  as  a  reward  for  his  popular  conduct  in  his 
triouneship. 

A.  U.  C.  471.  M\  Curius  prastor.  His  ova- 
tion over  the  Lucanians. 

A.  U.  C.  472.  C.  Fabricius  consul.  He  de- 
feats the  Lucanians,  and  raises  the  sic^  of 
Thurii. 

If  it  be  thought  that  this  scheme  leaves  too 
great  an  intervu  between  the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Lucanians,  and  any  recorded  avents 
of  the  war  ralthou^h.in  the  total  absence  of  all 
details  of  tnis  period,  this  objection  is  not  of 
much  weight),  then  we  must  suppose  that  C. 
iElius,  the  trioune,  and  C.  iElius,  the  consul, 
were  diffcront  persons;  and  we  might  then 
place  the  resolution  against  the  Lucanians  a 
year  or  two  later.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  consul  and  the  tribune  were  one  and 
the  same  man.  and  then  I  think  the  above  achenie 
offers  fewer  oifUculties  than  any  other. 

•  Hiator.  Natur.  XXIV.  S  82. 

*  It  was  probably  a  rogatio  to  the  ibUowing 
effect :  '*  Vellent  juberentne  cum  Stenio  Statilio 
Lucanorum  pretore,  quique  ejus  aectam  secnti 
essent,  bellum  iniri.'^  If  there  was  a  Roman 
party  still  predominant  in  any  part  of  Lncania, 
It  would  explain  why  the  rogatio  shonld  have 
rather  specified  Btatilius  peraonaU^  than  de« 
dared  war  against  the  whole  Lucanian  people 
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These  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  about  six  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  third  Samnite  war,  in  the  year  470,  when  C.  Servilius  Tucca  .n,,Ykr»BHiK»  fh* 
and  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  were  consuls.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  y  «»  '^Jj^j,***^* 
the  Tarentines*"  at  this  period  were  most  active  in  forming  a  new  ***  "*' 
coalition  against  Rome.  They  endeavored  to  excite  tl^  Samnites  to  renew  the 
war,  and  the  Samnites,  with  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  Bruttians,  were  to 
form  a  confederacy  in  the  south  of  Italy,  of  which  Tarentum  was  to  be  the  head. 
The  Romans  sent  C.  Fabricius  to  the  several  Samnite  and  Apulian  cities,  to  per- 
suade them,  if  possible,  to  remain  true  to  their  alliance  with  Rome.  But  the 
states  to  whom  he  was  sent  laid  hands  on  him  and  arrested  him,  and  then  dis- 
patched an  embassy  with  all  speed  into  Etruria,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  aid  of 
the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls.  Fabricius,  we  may  suppose,  was  made  a 
hostage  for  the  safety  of  those  Samnite  hostages  who  had  been  demanded  by  the 
Romans  after  the  late  peace,  and  his  release  was  probably  the  stipulated  price  of 
theirs. 

In  the  following  year,  471,  the  Roman  consuls  were  P.  Cornelius  Dplabella 
and  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  The  storm  broke  out  against  Rome  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^ 
in  every  direction.  In  the  south  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut-  ^Lj^m^om}^^.'' 
tians,  and  probably  the  Apulians,  were  now  in  a  stat^  of  declared  TJ^"*mSiJ '  u> 
hostUity ;  while  in  the  north  the  mass  of  the  Etruscans  were  in  '^' 
arms,  and  had  engaged,"  it  seems,  large  bodies  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  in  their 
service,  although  the  Senonians,  as  a  nation,  still  professed  to  be  at  peace  with 
Rome.  In  Arretium,  however,  the  Roman  party  was  still  predominant;  the 
Arretines  would  not  join  their  countrymen  against  Rome ;  and  a.  u.  c.  am,  a.  c. 
accordingly  Arretium"  was  besieged  by  an  Etruscan  army,  of  which  "•• , 
a  large  part  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Gaulish  mercenaries. 

The  new  consuls  came  into  office  at  this  period,  about  the  middle  of  April ;  so 
that  the  season  for  military  operations  had  be^un  before  they 
could  be  ready  to  take  the  field.  Thus  L.  Csecihus  Metellus,  the 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  left  apparently  with  his 
consular  army  in  Etruna  during  the  winter ;  and  when  the  Etruscans  began  the 
siege  of  Arretium,  he  marched  at  once  to  its  relief.  According  to  the  usual 
practice  of  this  period,  he  was  elected  prsetor  for  the  year  foUowmg  his  consul- 
ship, and  he  seems  to  have  just  entered  upon  his  new  office  when  he  led  his 
army  against  the  enemy.  Wc  know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  but 
the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans."  L.  Metellus  himself,  seven  mili- 
tary tribunes,  and  13,000  men  were  killed  on  the  field ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  were  made  prisoners. 

The  consternation  caused  by  such  a  disaster  at  such  a  moment  must  have  been 
excessive.  M*.  Curius  Dentatus  was  appointed  praetor  in  the  room  Tb«OMUmNMi«tii« ' 
of  Metellus,  and  sei\|;  off  with  all  haste  with  a  fresh  army  to  main-  ^""^  •mj-M^ow. 
tain  his  ^ound  if  possible.  At  the  same  time  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Gauls 
to  complain  that  their  people  were  serving  in  the  armies^^  of  the  enemies  of  Rome, 
while  there  was  peace  between  the  Gauk  and  Romans,  and  to  demand  that  the 
prisoners  taken  in  the  late  battle  mi^ht  be  released.  But  the  Gauls  were  at  once 
elated  and  rendered  savage  by  their  late  victory.  The  Romans  assuredly  had 
not  sold  their  lives  cheaply ;  many  brave  Gauls  had  fallen,  and  amongst  the  rest 
one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  Britomaris.     His  son,  the  young  Britomaris,  called  for 

•  Zorjiras,  VIII.  2,  and  Dion  Caasius,  Fragm.  writeiB  shows  that  both  are  taken  from  a  com- 

Urain.  CXLIV.  mon  aonrce,  whioh  doubtless  was  Livy.    They 

"  A])pian)  do  Bebus  Gallic.  XI.   Bamnitic.  vary  from  the  aoooant  given  by  Poly  bias,  in  rep- 

VI.  resenting  the  murder  of  the  Roman  ambaasa- 

"  Polybius,  IT.  19.  dors  as  preceding  the  defeat  of  Metellus.    Ap- 

"  Orosius,  HI.  22,  and  Augustine,  do  Civi-  plan,  copying  from  Dionysius,  agrees  with  Po» 

tatc  Dei,  HI.  17.    Orosius  dedicated  his  history  lybins. 

to  Augustine,  and  the  exact  similarity  of  the       >*  Appian,  Sauuitic  Fragm.  VI.  Gallic  XL 
notices  about  the  defbat  of  L.  Metellas  in  both 


L.  CMOiu  Mttolloa  b 
df  festMl  ud  ■Ub  in  a 
batU*  BMT  Arr«:luin. 
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vengeance  for  his  father's  blood ;  and  the  Roman  ambassadors,  the  sacred  feciales 
themselves,  were  murdered  by  the  barbarians,  and  their  bodies  hewed  in  pieces, 
and  the  mangled  fragments  cast  out  without  burial. 

The  consul,  P.  Dolabella,  had  already  left  Rome  with  the  usual  consular  army, 
and  was  %n  his  march  into  northern  Etruria,"  when  he  received 
the  tidings  of  this  outrage.  Immediately  he  resolved  on  vengeance, 
and  instead  of  advancing  into  Etruria,  he  turned  to  the  right, 
marched  through  the  country  of  the  ySabines  into  Picenum,  and  from  thence  led 
his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  The  flower  of  their  warriors  were  ab- 
sent in  Etruria ;  those  who  were  left,  and  endeavored  to  resist  the  invaders,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter :  no  quarter  was  given  to  any  male  able  to  bear 
arms :  the  women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  the  villages  and  houses 
were  burnt,  and  the  whole  country  was  made  a  desert.  Meanwhile  the  Gauls 
in  Etruria,  maddened  at  these  horrors,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  a  bloody  revenge, 
urged  the  Etruscans  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  to  march  straight  upon  Rome. 
But  Cn.  Domitius,  with  the  other  consular  array, *'  was  covering  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory ;  perhaps  M'.  Curius  had  joined  him,  or  was  hanging  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  during  their  march  through  Etruria,  and  was  so  at  hand  to  co-operate 
in  the  battle.  At  any  rate,  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete ;  and  the 
Gauls  who  survived  the  battle  slew  themselves  in  despair.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  senate  to  occupy  their  country  without  delay,  and  to  plant  in  it  a  Roman 
colony. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  season  for  military  operations  was 
AnddMo«wtii«BoiM  not  yet  nearly  at  an  end.  The  Boian  Gauls,"  the  neighbors  of  the 
Slliul  iT^S^yt'  Senonians,  enraged  and  alarmed  at  the  total  extermination  of  their 
*'""*•  countrymen,  took  up  arms  with  the  whole  force  of  their  nation, 

poured  into  Etruria,  and  encouraged  the  party  adverse  to  Rome  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  war  once  again.  What  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  were  doing  at  this 
moment  we  know  not ;  but  probably  a  praetorian  or  proconsular  army  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Campanians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  was 
in  the  field  against  them ;  and  after  the  loss  of  C.  Pontius  we  hear  of  no  Sam- 
nite  leader  whose  ability  was  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  contest.  Thus  Dola- 
bella  and  Domitius  were  enabled  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  Etruscans 
and  Gauls.  Again,  however,  all  details  were  lost,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
scene  of  the  decisive  action*"  was  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Nar,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  lake  of  Vadimon,  which  lay  in 
the  plain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete ;"  the  flower  of  the  Etruscan  army 
perished,  while  the  Gauls  suffered  so  severely  that  a  very  few  of  their  number 
wer^  all  that  escaped  from  the  field. 

The  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  were  C,  Fabricius  and  Q.  w£milius  Papus. 

Again  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  renewed  their  efforts,  but  one 

ta.  Th^  6n«k  mk«  cousular  army  was  now  thought  enough  to  oppose  to  them,  and 

******'  ^milius  alone  defeated  them  utterly,  and  obliged  the  Gauls  to 

conclude  a  separate  peace.**    The  Etruscans,  who*seemed  to  "like  nor  peace  nor 

"  Appian,  Samnitic  VT.  Gallic.  XT.  rival  of  the  consurs  messenger.    The  same  stoiy 

>'  Appian^  Samnitic.  VI.  Goliio.  XI.  is  told  of  one  of  the  battles  fought  between  Tar- 

"  Polybius,  II.  20.  quinius  Priscus  and  the  Sabines ;  but  there,  at 

*"  Polybius,  II.  20.    Dion  Cassius,  Mai  Scrip-  any  rate,  the  scene  of  the  action  was  within  a 

tor.    Vatican,  t.  II.  p.  536.  Floras,  II.  18.    The  vcrv  few  miles  of  Borne.    livy,  I.  87. 

lake  Vadimon  was  esteemed  sacred.    See  Pliny,  "  Polybius,  II.  20.    It  must  have  been  .£mil- 

Epiet.  VIII.  20,  where  he  gives  a  description  of  It.  ins  who  defeated  the  Ganls.  because  we  know 

"  Polybius,  II.  20.    One  of  the  fragments  of  that  Fabricius  was  employed  in  the  south :  but 

Dion  Cassius,  published  bv  Mai  in  his  Scriptor.  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  for  Uiis 

Veter.  Vatican.  Collect,  vol.  II.  p.  686,  states  year  contain  only  thus  much  : 

that  Dolabella  attacked  the  Etrascans  as  they         *S  .  .  eisque III.  Non.  Mart.^ 

were  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  tliat  the  bodies  of  Dionysius,  however,  says  expressly  that  JBmS- 

theenomy  carried  down  by  the  stream  brought  ius,  the  colleague   of  Fabricius,  commanded 

the  news  of  the  battle  to  Some  before  the  ar-  against  the  Etrascans  in  this  year.    XVIII.  5. 
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war/*  would  not  yet  submit ;  or  perhaps  some  states  yielded  while  others  con- 
tinued the  contest ;  but  there  rem^iined  only  the  expiring  embers  of  a  great  'fire ; 
and  the  Roman  party  in  the  several  cities  was  gradually  gaining  the  ascendency, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  that  lasting  treaty  which  was  concluded  two  years 
afterwards. 

In  the  south,  C.  Fabricius  was  no  less  successful.  He  defeated  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  in  several  great  battles,**  and  penetrated  ^,^j^^^  ^  F«wd« 
through  the  enemy's  country  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea,  in  UH>jwatk  mr  tu 
where  Thurii  was  at  that  very  time  besieged  by  Statilius  at  the 
head  of  a  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  army.  Fabricius  defeated  the  enemy,  stormed 
their  camp,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Thurii ;"  for  which  service  the  Thurians  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  as  they  had  done  two  years  before  to  the  tribune,  C. 
^lius,  by  voting  that  a  statue  should  be  made  and  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up 
by  him  in  Borne.  Thus  the  coalition  which  the  Tarentines  had  formed  seemed 
to  be  broken  to  pieces,  while  its  authors  had  not  yet  drawn  the  sword,  and  were 
still  nominally  at  peace  with  the  Romans. 

Fabricius  left  a  garrison  in  Thurii,  and  led  his  army  back  to  Rome  with  so 
rich  a  treasure  of  spoil,"  that  after  having  made  a  liberal  distribu-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
tion  of  money  amongst  his  soldiers,  and  returned  to  all  the  citi-  ^  mijj^jjK^ca** 
zens  the  amount  of  the  war-taxes  which  they  had  paid  in  that 
year,  he  was  still  able  to  put  four  hundred  talents  into  the  treasury.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Lucania,  a  fleet  was  sent  to  protect 
the  Thurians,  and  to  watch  probably  the  movements  of  the  Tarentines,  whose 
dispositions  must,  ere  this,  have  become  suflSciently  notorious.  Accordingly,  L. 
Valerius,**  one  of  the  two  officers  annually  chosen  to  conduct  the  naval  anairs  of 
the  commonwealth,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war,  sailed  on  to  the  eastward  of 
Thurii,  and  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  before  the  walls  of  Tarentum,** 
and  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbor. 

It  was  the  afternoon'^  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was  the  season  of  the  Dionysia, 
when  the  great  dramatic  contests  took  place  and  the  prizes  were  Th«  TamitiaM  •ttack 
awarded  to  the  most  approved  poet,,  the  whole  Tarentine  people  •«»*•*»»**• 
were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  seats  of  wftch  looked  directly  towards  the 
sea.  All  saw  a  Roman  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  in  undoubted  breach  of  the  treaty 
existing  between  the  two  states,  which  forbade  the  Romans  to  sail  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Lacinian  headland,  attempting  to  make  its  way  into  their  harbor. 
Full  of  wine,  and  in  the  careless  spirits  of  a  season  of  festival,  they  readily  lis- 
tened to  a  worthless  demagogue,  named  Philocharis,  who  called  upon  them  to 

**  Dionysiufl,  XVIII.  5.  or  land-locked  basin,  running  thr  into  the  land, 

"  Bionysias,  XVIII.  6.     Valerius  Maximns,  and  commanlcating  with  the  open  sea  bj  a  sin- 

I.  8,  I  6.     Pliny,  Ilist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  $  82.  gle  narrow  paseago.    It  is  now  called  the  Mare 

Mr.  Fyncs  Clinton,  b^  mistake,  refers  the  ao-  riccolo.    Tne  ancient  city  formed  «  triangle, 

ooont  in  Valerias  Maximi  ?  to  Fabricius'  second  one  side  of  which  was  washed  by  tto  open  sea, 

oonaulship  in  476.    But  the  inention  of  the  re-  and  another  by  the  waters  of  the  harbor :  the 

lief  of  Thurii  shows  dearly  that  it  belongs  to  his  base  was  a  wall  drawn  across  from  the  sea  to 

first  consulship.  the  harbor,  and  the  point  of  the  triangle  came 

The  story  in  Valerius  Maximus  relates  a  won-  down  to  the  narrow  passage  which  was  the  har- 

derful  appearance  of  a  warrior  of  extraordinary  bor's  mouth.    Here  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 

stature,  who  led  the  Bomans  to  the  assault  of  city  was  the  citadel,  the  site  of  which  is  occu- 

the  enemy's  camp,  and  who  was  not  to  be  found  pied  by  the  modern  town.    An  enemy  entering 

the  next  day  when  the  consul  was  ^oing  to  re-  the  harbor  of  Tarentum  would  therefore  be  as 

ward  him  with  a  mural  crown.    This,  it  was  completely  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  as  in  the 

said,  was  no  other  than  Mars  himself,  who  g^reatharoor  of  Syracuse;  and  Cicero's  descrip- 

fought  on  this  day  for  his  {>eople.    Compare  the  tion  will  apply  even  more  strongly  to  Tarentum 

story  in  Herodotus  of  the  gigantic  warrior  whose  than  to  oyracuse;  **ouo  simiu  atque  adisset 

mere  appearance  struck  the  Athenian  Epizelus  non  modo  a  latere  sea  etiam  a  tergo  magnam 

blind  at  Marathon,  VI.  117.  partem  urbis  relinqueret." — Verres,  Act.  II. 

"  Dionysius,  XVIII.  18.  V.  88.    See  Keppel  Craven.  Tour  through  the 

**  Appian  calls  him  "  Cornelius,"  Samnitic.  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  p.  174,  and  Oa« 

Fragm.  VII.    Dion  Cassius,  Fra^m.  Bekker.  e  gliardo,  Descrizione  di  Taranto. 

Ubro  IX.  calls  him  "  Valerius,"  and  so  does  ^  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Ursin.  CXLV.    Zo- 

Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion,  VIII.  2.  naras,  VIII.  8. 

*  The  harbor  of  Tarentum  was  a  deep  gulf. 
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{>unish  instantly  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  and  to  save  their  ships  anu  their 
city.  Wiser  citizens  might  remember,  that  by  the  Greek  national  law,  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  a  foreign  power  appearing  under  the  walls  of  an  independent 
city,  in  violation  of  an  existing  treaty,*^  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  fint 
explanations  and  questionings  were  not  thought  of  now :  the  Tarentines  manned 
their  ships,  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Romans,  put  them  instantly  to  flight,  sank  four 
of  their  ships  without  resistance,  and  took  one,  with  all  its  crew.  L.  Valerius, 
the  duumvir,  was  killed,  and  of  the  prisoners,  the  officers  and  soldiers  serving  on 
board  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves. 

Thus  fully  committed,  the  Tarentines  determined  to  follow  up  their  blow. 
Tii«7fxp«it]uRoin«M  They  taxed  the  Thurians"  with  preferring  barbarian  aid  to  that  of 
iVoiiiThiuiu  Tarentum,  a  neighboring  and  a  Greek  city,  and  with  bringing  a 

Roman  fleet  into  the  Ionian  sea.  They  attacked  the  town,  allowed  the  Roman 
garrison  to  retire  unhurt,  on  condition  of  their  opening  the  gates  without  resist- 
ance,  and  having  thus  become  masters  of  Thurii,  they  drove  the  principal  citizens 
into  exile,  and  gave  up  the  property  of  the  city  to  be  plundered. 

The  Romans  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these  ' 
And  tinoit  th«  uDbw.  outragcs.  L.  Postumius  was  the  principal  ambassador,*  and  the 
Tf^SlAiSiSHiSS^ii  instant  that  he  and  his  colleagues  landed,  they  were  beset  by  a 
thtm  .ggNMioM.  disorderly  crowd,  who  ridiculed  their  foreign  dress,  the  white  togtL 
wrapped  round  the  body  like  a  plaid,  with  its  broad  scarlet  border.  At  last  they 
were  admitted  into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled,  but  it  was 
again  a  time  of  festival,  and  the  Tarentines  were  more  disposed  to  coarse  buf- 
foonery and  riot  than  to  serious  counsel.  When  Postumius  spoke  to  them  in 
Greek,  the  assembly  broke  out  into  laughter  at  his  pronunciation,  and  at  any  mis- 
takes in  his  language ;  but  the  Roman  delivered  his  conmiission  unmoved,  gravdy 
and  simply,  as  though  he  had  not  so  much  as  observed  the  insults  offered  to  him. 
At  last  a  worthless  drunkard  of  known  profligacy  came  up  to  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador, and  purposely  threw  dirt  in  the  most  offensive  manner  upon  his  white 
toga.  Postumius  said,  "  We  accept  the  omen ;  ye  shall  give  us  even  more  than 
we  ask  of  you,"  and  held  up  the  sullied  toga  before  the  multitude,  to  show  them 
the  outrage  which  he  had  received.  But  bursts  of  laughter  pealed  from  every 
part  of  the  theatre,  and  scurril  songs,  and  gestures,  and 'clapping  of  hands,  were 
the  only  answer  returned  to  him.  '*  Laugh  on,"  said  the  Roman,  "  laugh  on 
while  ye  may ;  ye  shall  weep  long  enough  herei^ter,  and  the  stain  on  this  togtk 
sliall  be  washed  out  in  your  blood."  The  ambassadors  left  Tarentum,  and  Pos- 
tumius carefully  kept  his  toga  unwashed,  that  the  senate  might  witness  with  their 
own  eyes  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  name. 

He  returned  to  Rome  with  his  colleagues  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year  473, 
A.u.c.47a.  A.atai.  &fter  the  new  consuls,  L.  ^milius  Barbula  and  Q.  Marcius  Phi- 
I!i;ii^S!rSi*T!^i^  lippus,  had  already  entered  upon  their  office.  Even  now  the  Ro- 
*•"••  mans  were  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  war  with  Tarentum,  whilst  they 

had  so  many  enemies  still  in  arms  against  them,  and  the  debates  in  the  senate 
lasted  for  several  day.     It  was  resolved"®  at  last  to  declare  war ;  but  still,  when 

"  The  Corcyrsans  agreed  to  receive  a  single  Ursin.  CXLV.    Who  this  L.  Postamins  was  u 

Athenian  or  Lacedsmonian  ship  into  thoir  hor-  not  known.    He  may  have  heen  one  of  the  Poe- 

bor,  but  if  a  greater  nnmber  appeared,  they  tamii  Albini,  although  the  L.  Postamins  Albi- 

were  to  be  treated  as  enemies,    Thaoyd.  III.  nus,  who  was  consul  in  520,  was  the  son  and 

71.  And  when  the  Athenian  expedition  ceasted  ffrandson  of  two  Auli  Postumii.    But  it  mar 

alonff  lapvffia  on  its  way  to  Syracuse,  Tarentum  have  been  the  consul  who  had  been  fined  for 

would  ueituer  aUow  them  to  enter  the  city,  nor  his  mad  conduct  in  464.  for  with  all  his  fiiults 

even  to  bring  their  vessels  to  shore  under  the  he  was  an  able  and  resolute  man,  and  the  am* 

walls.    Thucyd.  VI.  44.    So  again  the  Cama-  bassadors  sent  to  so  great  a  citv  as  Tarentum 

rinasans,  although  they  had  been  in  alliance  were  likely  to  have  been  men  of  consular  dig- 

with  Athens  a  few  years  before,  refused  to  ad-  nity. 

mit  more  than  a  single  ship  of  the  Athenian  ar-  "  Dionysius,  XVII.  10.    Reiske  has  made 

mamcnt  within  their  harbor.    VI.  68.  Dionysius  say  just  the  coutraiy  to  this,  by  ai> 

*  Appian,  Samnitic  Fragm.  VII.  tering  olroi  into  al.    He  gives  no  reason  for  the 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  alteration,  but  merely  says,  "aS  demeo  dedi, 
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the  consuls  took  the  field  as  usual  vith  their  two  consular  annies,  Q.  Mar- 
cius  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans,  and.  L.  JSmitius  was  ordered,  not  imme* 
diatel^  to  attack  Tarentum,  but  to  invade  Samnium  and  subdue  the  revolted 
Samnites. 

But  whether  the  exhausted  state  of  Samnium  assured  ^milius  that  no  great 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  there,  or  whether  a  praetorian  l.jj^„„|„^^^ 
army  was  sent  to  keep  the  Samnites  in  check,  and  to  leave  the  ^«  «mu  th*  ^[iw. 
consul  at  liberty  for  a  march  into  southern  Italy,  it  appears  that  fi4erpJSS^'teT!^ 
instructions  were  sent  to  L.  JSmilius  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Sam-  *^ 
nium,'^  to  advance  at  once  into  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  after  offering  once 
again  the  same  terms  which  Postumius  had  proposed  before,  to  commence  hos- 
tilities immediately  if  satisfaction  should  still  be  refused.  The  terms  were  again 
rejected  by  the  Taren tines,  and  ^milius  began  to  ravage  their  territory  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  knowing  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum,  as  else- 
where,  were  inclined  to  look  up  to  Rome  for  protection,  he  showed  much  tender- 
ness to  some  noble  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands,**  and  dismissed  them  un- 
hurt. Nor  did  the  result  disappoint  him,  for  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army 
struck  terror  into  the  democratical  party,  while  the  mildness  shown  to  those  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  shameful  outrages  offered  to  the  Romans,  induced  mod- 
erate men  to  hope  that  peace  with  Rome  was  a  safer  prospect  for  their  country 
than  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus.  Agis,  one  of  the  aristocratical  party,  was  chosen 
captain-general,  and  it  was  likely  that  the  Tarentines  would  now  in  their  turn 
offer  that  satisfaction  which  hitherto  they  had  scornfully  refused. 

But  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded,  the  popular  party  regsuned  their  as- 
cendency. An  Embassy  to  Pp-rhus,  Idn^  of  Epirus,  had  been  p^ho.  i.  h^iM  late 
sent  off  early  in  the  summer,^  inviting  him  over  to  Italy  in  the  '•^'* 
name  of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  be  their  leader  agamst  the  Romans.  All  the 
nations  of  southern  Italy,  he  was  assured,  were  ready  to  join  his  standard ;  and 
he  would  find  amongst  them  a  force  of  350,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry 
able  to  bear  arms  in  the  common  cause. 

Every  Greek  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as  a  means  of  establishing  his 


supremacy  over  Greece  itself,  the  proudest  object  of  his  ambition.  ^^^^  owmoo  lo 
Victorious  over  the  Romans,**  thence  easily  passing  over  into  oo^nr  tbT^adai  «« 
Sicily,  and  from  thence  again  assailing  more  effectually  than  Aga-  i£^rt7'rM0TLr&» 


thocies  the  insecure  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  Pyr- 
rhus hoped  to  return  home  with  an  irresistible  force  of  subject  allies,  to  expel 
AnUgonus  from  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  and  the  ruffian  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  from 
Macedonia,  and  to  reign  over  Greece  and  the  world,  as  became,  the  kinsman  of 
Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles.  He  promised  to  heir  the  Taren- 
tines ;  but  the  force  needed  for  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  rused  in  an 
instant ;  and  when  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  army,  and  the  probable  ascendency 
of  their  political  adversaries,  made  the  call  of  the  popular  party  for  his  aid  more 

pro  vnlg.  o{r»i."    The  old  reading,  howeycr,  at  the  extremity  ofltaly  till  measures  had  been 

IS  <}aite  correct  in  grtanmBi,  and  perfectly  in-  taken  to  secure  it  against  an  attack  of  the  Sam- 

telligible,  and  seems  to  be  recommended  by  the  nites  on  its  rear.    When  this  was  provided  for, 

gentnX  structure  of  the  passage.    It  may  be  the  consul  might  safely  be  ordered  to  advance 

thought  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  Appian's  upon  Tarentum. 

account,  who  says  that  the  consul  iBmilios  was  *^  The  consuls  came  into  office  in  April,  and 

silready  in  Samnium  when  he  received  orders  .£milias  was  in  the  Tarentine  territory  before 

to   march  against  the  Tarentines  (SamniUo.  the  com  was  out,  for  the  Fragment  of  Dionys- 

Fragm.  VII.  8),  whereas  Dionysius  makes  him  ius,  XVII.  12,  clearly  rektes  to  this  invasion : 

to  have  been  present  in  the  senate  when  the  ipoipat  rt  igftatov  4^9  rd  mri«d»  Bipos  ^o^ac 

question  of  war  or  peace  was  debated ;  and  had  mfi  iiMf.    In  1818,  Mr.  Eeppel  Craven  round 

immediate  war  been  then  resolved  upon,  would  the  harvest  going  on  briskly  a  little  to  the 

he  not,  it  may  be  sud,  have  been  ordered  to  southwest  of  Tarentum  on  the  Ist  of  Jnne.^ 

Attack  Tarentum  at  once,  instead  of  being  sent  Tour  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Naplesj 

into  Samnium^  and  receiving  a  subsequent  order  p.  1 97. 

to  march  ogamst  Tarentum!    This,  however,  "  Zonoras,  Vllt.  2. 

would  not  necessarily  follow ;  for  the  senate  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18. 

may  have  thought  it  unsafe  to  hazard  an  army  **  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  14. 
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urgent,  he  sent  over  Cineas,**  hie  favorite  minister,  to  assist  his  friends  bj  his 
eloquence  and  address,  and  shortly  afterwards  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  followed 
with  a  detachment  of  3000  men,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel.  A 
political  revolution  immediately  followed  ;*•  Agis  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  succeeded  hy  one  of  the  popular  leaders  who  had  heen  sent  on  the  embassy 
to  Pyrrhus ;  all  prospect  of  peace  was  at  an  end,  and  the  democratlcal  party 
held  in  their  hands  the  whole  government  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Tarentines  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  arrival  of  an  experienced 
The  Ronuui  n»  general  and  a  body  of  veteran  soldiers  gave  a  strength  to  their 
tfJtiSrthJ'rLe""  land-forces,  which  in  numbers  were  in  themselves  considerable, 
toiy.  Winter  was  approaching,  and  -zEmilius  proposed  to  retreat  into 

Apulia,  to  put  his  aimy  into  winter  quarters  in  those  mild  and  sunny  plains. 
He  was  followed  by  the  enemy,"  and  as  his  road  lay  near  the  sea,  the  Tarentine 
fleet  prepared  to  overwhelm  him  with  its  artillery,  as  his  army  wound  along  the 
narrow  road  between  the  mountain  sides  and  the  water.  yEmilius,  it  is  said,  put 
some  of  his  Tarentine  prisoners  in  the  parts  of  his  line  of  march  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy's  shot,  and  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  butcher  their  helpless 
countrymen,  they  allowed  the  Romans  to  pass  by  unmolested.  The  Roman 
army  wintered  in  Apulia,  and  both  parties  had  leisure  to  prepare  their  best 
efforts  for  the  struggle  of  the  coming  spring. 

It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter**  when  Pyrrhus  himself  arrived  at  Tarenttim. 
pyrTh«««tTiT««iT*.  His  fleet  had  been  dispersed  by  a  storm  on  the  passage,  and  he 
ShTjtiwllUlhi  himself  had  been  obliged  to  disembark  on  the  Messapian  coast 
TareotiaM.  ^j^]j  Qjjly  a  Small  part  of  his  army,  and  to  proceed  to  Tarentum 

by  land.  After  a  time,  however,  his  scattered  ships  reached  their  destination 
safely,  and  he  found  himself  powerful  enough  to  act  as  the  master  rather  than 
the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.  He  shut  up  the  theatre,  the  public  walks,  and  the 
gymnasia,  obliged  the  citizens  to  be  under  arms  all  day,  either  on  the  walls  or 
in  the  market-place,  and  stopped  the  feasts  of  their  several  clubs  or  brother- 
hoods, and  all  revelry,  and  all  riotous  entertainments  throughout  the  city. 
Many  of  the  citizens,  as  impatient  of  this  discipline  as  the  lonians  of  old  when 
Dionysius  of  Phocaea  tried  in  vain  to  train  them  to  a  soldier's  duties,  left  the 
city  in  disgust ;  but  Pyrrhus,  to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  placed  a  guard  at 
the  gates,  and  allowed  no  one  to  go  out  without  his  permission.  It  is  further 
said  that  hb  soldiers  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  towards  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  he  himself  put  to  death  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  and  sent  others  over 
to  Epirus ;  and  this  last  statement  is  probable  enough,  for  the  idle  and  noisy 
dem^ogues  of  a  corrupt  democracy  would  soon  repent  of  their  invitation  to 
him,  when  they  experienced  the  rigor  of  his  discipline ;  and  if  they  indulged  in 
any  inflammatory  speeches  to  the  multitude,  Pyrrhus  would  consider  such  con- 
duct as  treasonable,  and  would  no  doubt  repress  it  with  the  most  effectual  se- 
verity. 

So  passed  the  winter  at  Tarentum.  But  the  Italian  allies,  overawed  perhaps 
AnMWDtofthofoKMof  by  the  Roman  army  in  Apulia,  were  slow  in  raising  their  promised 
pyiThu..  contingents,"  and  Pyrrhus  did  not  wish  to  commence  offensive 

preparations  till  his  whole  force  was  assembled.  What  number  of  men  he  had 
brought  with  him  or  received  since  his  landing  from  Greece  itself,  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate :  3000  men  crossed  at  first  under  Milo ;  the  king  himself  embarked 
with  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,*®  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  and  20  elephanU, 
and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  is  said  to  have  lent  him  for  two  years  the  services  of 
5000  Macedonian  foot,  4000  horse,  and  50  elephants.**     The  Macedonian  foot 

•  "  Zonanw,  VIII.  2.  "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16. 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    FronUnuB,  Strategom.  *  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16.    Zonaras  ames  an  to 

I.  4, 1 1.  the  number  of  elephants ;  of  the  numbers  of  the 

"  Zonama,  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  15, 16.  infentry  and  cavalry  he  gives  no  acoonnt. 

Appian,  Bamnitic.  Fragm.  VIII.  "  Jufltin,  XVII.  2. 
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may  have  been  included  in  the  20,000  men  whom  he  himself  brought  into  Italy ; 
the  cavalry  and  elephants  of  course  cannot  have  been  so,  if  the  numbers  are  cor- 
rectly gi^en ;  but  we  find  his  cavalry  afterwards  spoken  of  as  amounting  only  to 
3000,  and  we  can  hardly  think  that  he  had  at  any  time  so  many  as  70  elephants. 
Some  deductions  must  also  be  made,  in  all  probability,  for  losses  sustained  by 
shipwreck,  when  the  armament  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  in  its  passage.  Yet 
still  the  Greek  army  with  which  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  take  the  field  from  Taren- 
turn  in  the  spring  of  the  year  474,  must  have  been  more  numerous,  both  in  foot, 
horse,  and  elephants,  than  that  with  which  Hannibal,  about  sixty  years  later,  is- 
sued from  the  Alps  upon  the  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  Romans,  on  their  part,  finding  that  not  Tarentum  only,  bui  so  great  a  king 
and  good  a  soldier  as  Pyrrhus  was  added  to  their  numerous  enemies,  j^  ^  ^^  ro««... 
made  extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  danger.  Even  the  pro-  a.  u.  a  414.  a.  c.  no. 
letarians,^  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizens,  who  were  usually  exempt  from  the 
military  service,  were  now  called  out  and  embodied,  and  these  probably  formed 
n  great  part  of  the  reserve  army  kept  near  Rome  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  new  consuls  were  P.  Valerius  Laevinus  and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  to  command  one  consular  army  against  the  Etruscans,  while  the 
former  was  to  oppose  Pyrrhus  in  the  south.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  army  of 
L.  ^milius,  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
joined  that  of  Laevinus,  or  was  employed  to  watch  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  the 
Apulians,  and  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  joining  the  enemy's  army.  We 
learn  accidentally,^  that  a  Campanian  legion  was  placed  in  garrison  at  Rncgium, 
and  other  important  towns  were  no  doubt  secured  also  with  a  sufficient  force ; 
but  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies  in  this  great  campaign  cannot  be 
known,  from  the  scantiness  of  our  remaining  information  respecting  it. 

It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Zonaras^  that  the  Romans  chastised 
some  of  their  allies  who  were  meditating  a  revolt,  and  that  some  But*  of  um  $ai*t  of 
citizens  of  Prseneste  were  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome,  *•"•' 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  vaults  of  the  aerarium  on  the  Capitol,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death.  If  even  the  Latin  city  of  Praeneste  could  waver  in  its 
fidelity,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  more  remote  and  more  recent  allies 
of  Rome,  from  the  Yestinians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Sabines,  and  even  from  the 
Campanians,  whose  faith  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  little  more  than  thirty  years 
before,  had  been  found  so  unstable  ?  Yet  one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  Ti. 
Coruncanius,  was  a  native  of  Tusculum,  and  those  Latin,  Yolscian,  and  ^quian 
towns  which  had  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were  incorporated 
thereby  so  thoroughly  into  the  Roman  nation,  that  no  circumstances  could  rend 
them  asunder.  Still  the  senate  thought  it  best  on  every  ground  to  keep  the 
war,  if  possible,  at  a  distance  from  their  own  territory,  and  Laevinus  therefore 
marched  into  Lucania,  to  separate  Pyrrhus  from  his  allies,  and  to  force  him  to  a 
battle  whilst  he  had  only  his  own  troops  and  the  Tarentines  to  bring  into  the 
field. 

"  Laevinus,"  says  Zonaras,**  "  took  a  strong  fortress  in  Lucania,  and  having  left 
a  part  of  his  amy  to  overawe  the  Lucanians,  he  advanced  with  Larinu,  th«^RomM 
the  remainder  against  Pyrrhus."  Yet  Pyrrhus,  after  all,  fought,  ?^i^^ 
•we  are  told,  with  an  inferior  army  ;^*  nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  that  so  able  a 
general  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  unavoidable  disadvantage  of  seem* 
ing  to  dread  an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  had  the  number  of  his  troops  been  equal 
to  theirs.  But  a  Roman  consular  army  never  contained  more  than  20,000  foot 
soldiers,  and  2400  horse ;  and  the  army  which  Pyrrhus  brought  with  him  from 
Epirus  was  more  numerous  than  this,  without '  reckoning  the  Tarentines, 
and  allowing  that  Milo  and  his  detachment  of  3000  men  still  garrisoned  the 

•  OroeiaB,  IV.  1.  •  Vm.  8. 

•  Orosius,  IV.  8.    Polybiufl,  1. 7.  •  Juatin,  XVIH.  1. 
*•  ZoDaroA,  VUL  8 
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citadel  of  Tarontum.  It  is  clear,  then,  either  that  Lffivinus  had  taken  with  bxm 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  consular  army  which  had  wintered  in  Apulia,  or 
that  a  pr8F)torian  army  had  marched  under  his  command  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  so  that  his  force  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  30,000  foot  and 
3600  horse. 

PjrrhuK  not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  annj 
pyrAii.  •n.w^jia  to  ^'^^^^^^^J  *^  ^^^  disposal,  cndeavorcd  to  gain  time  by  negotiation. 
Sbiddil^Vi  ^^.  ^^  wrote  to  Leevinus/^  ofifering  his  mediation  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  his  Italian  allies,  and  saying  that  he  would  wait  ten 
days  for  the  consul's  answer.  But  his  offer  was  scornfully  rejected ;  and  in  the 
same  spirit,  when  one  of  his  spies  was  detected  in  the  Roman  camp,  Laevinus  is 
said  to  have  allowed  the  spy  to  observe  his  whole  army  on  their  usual  parade,^ 
and  then  to  have  sent  him  back  unharmed,  with  a  taunting  message,  that  if 
Pyrrhus  wished  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Roman  army,  he  had  better  not  send 
others  to  spy  it  out  secretly,  but  he  should  come  hunself  in  open  day,  and  see 
it  and  prove  it. 

Thus  provoked,  or  more  probably  fearing  to  lose  the  confidence  of  his  allies 
Th«  R«ai.u  UA6k  ^  should  seem  to  have  crossed  the  sea  only  to  lie  inactive  ia 
Urn.  BMtiTof  vLv.  Tarentum,  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  and  with  the  Tarentinea 
took  the  field  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  The  Romans 
lay  encamped  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Siris  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  Pyrrhus  having  crossed  the  Aciris  between  the  towns  of  Pandosia  and  Hera- 
clea,  encamped  in  the  plam^*  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers,  and  which  was 
favorable  at  once  for  the  operations  of  his  heavy  infantry,  and  for  his  cavalry  and 
elephants.  A  nearer  view  of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  army  determined  bim 
still  to  delay  the  battle,  and  he  stationed  a  detachment  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Siris,  to  obstruct,  if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  stream.  But  the  river,  though 
wide,  is  shallow,'^  and  while  the  legions  prepared  to  cross  directly  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  the  cavalry'*  passed  above  and  below,  so  that  the  Greeks,  afraid  of  being 
surrounded,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  their  main  body.  Pyrrhus  then 
gave  orders  to  his  infantry  to  form  in  order  of  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
while  he  himself  rode  forward  with  his  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  attacking  the  Romans 
before  they  should  have  had  time  to  form  after  their  passage  of  the  river.  But 
he  found  the  long  shields  of  the  legionary  soldiers  advancing  in  an  even  line  from 
the  stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front  ready  to  receive  his  attack.  He  charged 
instantly,  but  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  although  their  arms  were  very  unequal 
to  those  of  the  Greek  horsemen,  maintained  the  fight  most  valiantly,  and  a  Fren- 
tanian  captain^  was  seen  to  mark  Pyrrhus  himself  so  eagerly,  that  one  of  his 
officers  noticed  it,  and  advised  the  king  to  beware  of  that  barbarian  on  the  black 
horse  with  white  feet.  Pyrrhus,  whose  personal  prowess  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  hero-ancestry,  replied,  "  What  is  fated,  Leonatus,  no  man  can  avoid ;  but 
neither  this  man  nor  the  stoutest  soldier  in  Italy  shall  encounter  with  me  for  noth- 
ing." At  that  instant,  the  Frentania9  rode  at  Pyrrhus  with  his  levelled  lance,  and 
killed  his  horse ;  but  his  own  was  killed  at  the  same  insiant,  and  while  Pyrrhus  was 
remounted  instantly  by  his  attendants,  the  brave  Italian  was  surrounded  and  slain. 

Finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  the  battle,  Pyrrhus  at  length 

^  DionyBias,  XVTI.  15, 16.  Heradea,  for  about  three  miles,  and  is  iir  th« 
*•  DionysioB,  XVIII.  1.    Zonaras,  VIIL  8.  mostpart  highly  cultivated. 
^  Plutarch,  Fyrrh.  18.    At  present  a  thick  ■•  Keppel  Craven,  p.  204.    Mr.  Keppcl  Oa- 
forest  covers  the  western  part  of  this  plain,  ex-  vcn  forded  it  below  the  point  where  the  Ka- 
tendinff  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sins  for  sev-  man  army  effected  its  passage, 
eral  mues  upwards  from  its  mouth,  as  far  as  the  **  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16. 
point  where  tlie  hills  berin.    See  Keppcl  Cra-  "  Plutarch,  Pjrrrh.  16.     Bionysius,  XVIII. 
ven,  p.  208,  and  Zannoni%  map.  But  in  ancient  2-4.    Part  of  this  story  of  the  Frentanian  cap- 
times  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  plain  be-  tmn  has  been  copied  by  Plutarch  from.  Dionya- 
twecn  the  two  rivers  was  open,  and  mostly  com  ius,  but  ho  has  so^e  other  particulars  whi^ 
land.    The  plain  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  from  ore  not  to  be  found  m  Dionysms,  and  which  hi 
PoUooro,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  got  probably  from  Hieronymua. 
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ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  and  attack  the  line  of  the  Roman  p,„,„nn„,„.^„^^^v^ 
legions.*  He  himself,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  own  life  to  t^faHnShtdPy*- 
an  army  in  which  his  personal  ascendency  was  all  in  all,  gave  '  "*" 
his  own  arms,  and  helmet,  and  scarlet  cloak  to  Megacles,  one  of  the  officers  of 
his  guard,  and  himself  put  on  those  of  tl^e  officer  in  exchange.  But  Megacles 
bought  his  borrowed  splendor  dearly :  every  Roman  marked  him,  and  at  last  he 
was  struck  down  and  slain,  and  his  helmet  and  mantle  carried  to  Laevinus,  and 
borne  along  the  Roman  ranks  in  triumph.  Pyrrhus  feeling  that  this  mistake  was 
most  dangerous,  rode  bareheaded  along  his  line  to  show  his  soldiers  that  he 
was  still  alive;  and  the  battle  went  on  so  furiously  that  either  army  seven 
times,**  it  is  said,  drove  Ihe  enemy  from  the  ground,  and  seven  times  was  driven 
from  its  own. 

Lsevinus,  true  to  the  tactic  of  his  country,  proposed  to  win  the  battle  by 
keeping  back  his  last  reserve"  till  all  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  ^^  ,^^.„  ^  ^ 
action.  His  triarii,  it  seems,  were  already  engaged,  and  their  long  JgJJ«»»  *^  "^ 
spears  might  enable  them  to  encounter,  on  soniething  like  equal  *^ 
terms,  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx  ;  but  Laevinus  held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his 
cavalry,  hoping  that  their  charge  might  at  last  decide  the  day.  They  did  charge, 
but  Pyrrhus  met  them  with  a  reserve  still  more  formidable,  his  elephants.  The 
Roman  horses  could  not  be  brought  to  face  monsters  strange  and  terrible  alike  to 
them  and  to  their  riders  ;  they  fell  back  in  confusion — the  infantry  were  disordered 
by  their  flight ;  and  Pyrrhus  then  charged  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  to- 
tally routed  the  whole  Roman  army.  The  vanquished  fled  over  the  Siris,**  but 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp,  which  Pyrrhus  entered  without  opposition. 
They  retreated  to  a  city  in  Apulia,"  which  Niebuhr  supposes  must  have  been 
Venusia,  with  a  loss  variously  estimated  as  usual  by  different  writers,**  but  suffi- 
cient at  any  rate  to  cripple  their  army,  and  to  leave  Pyrrhus  undisputed  master 
of  the  field. 

His  Italian  allies  now  joined  him  f*  and  though  he  compltuned  of  the 'tardiness 
of  their  aid,  he  distributed  to  them  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  his  vie-  „^^^^^i^^^^,„^ 
tory.     The  allies  of  Rome  began  to  waver ;  and  the  Roman  gar-     ***"       ^^^' 
risons  in  distant  cities,  cut  off  from  relief,  were  placed  in  extreme  jeopardy.    The 

■•  Plutarch,  Pyrrli.  17.  ••  The  destruction  of  the  Roman  array  was 

**  Tpeva(  hru  Xiytrat  ^cvy^vrwy  ivdvtiXtp  xal  prevented,  according  to  Oroeius,  by  an  aod- 

SM»K6¥rwv  YtvhOai,    Plutarch,  Pvrrh.  17.    From  dent.    One  MinuciuB,  a  soldier  of  the  fourth 

thin  and  other  drcnmstances  related  of  this  bat-  legion,  cut  off  with  his  sword  the  trunk  of  one 

tie,  it  appears  certain  that  only  a  verv  small  part  or  the  elephants ;  which  made  the  animal  turn, 

of  Pyrrhus'  infantry  could  have  haa  the  arms  and  run  back  upon  his  own  army.    The  confii- 

and  array  of  the  regular  phalanx.    For  as  the  sion  and  delay  thus  occasioned  enabled  the 

ground  was  open^nd  level,  and  the  two  armies  Bomans  to  escape  over  the  Sins  with  the  bulk 

mot  front  and  front,  if  Pyrrhus'  hcavy-armod  of  their  army.    Orosius,  IV.  1. 

in&ntry  had  been  numerous,  they  must  have  "*  Zonaras,  VIII.  8. 

had  the  same  advantage  whicli  the  phalanx  had  *"  Hieronymus,  a  contemporary,  who  in  his 

at  Cynocephalae  and  at  Pydna  as  long  as  it  kept  account  of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  battle  of 

its   line  unbroken;   and  the  Roman  infantry  Asculum,  is  known  to  have  copied  Pyrrhus' own 

could  not  have  maintained  the  contest.    While,  commentaries,  makes  the  Soman  loss  in  the 

on  the  other  hand,  if  the  phalanx  did  not  keep  first  battle  to  nave  amounted  to  7000  men,  and 

its  order,  so  that  tiie  Bomans  were  able  to  pen-  that  of  Pyrrhus  to  less  than  4000.  -  Dionysius 

ctrate  it  m  several  i>lace8,  then  they  would  have  stated  the  Boman  loss  at  15,000  and  that  of  Pyr- 

obtained  an  easy  victory,  as  the  phalanx  when  rhus  at  18,000,  copying  probably  from  the  ex- 

once  broken  became  wholly  helpless.    But  it  aggerated  accounts  of  some  of  the  Boman  an- 

would  seem  that  the  Greek  mfantry  in  this  bat-  nalists,  perhaps  from  Valerius  Antias  himself, 

tie  consisted  mostly  of  peltasto},  or  troops  not  See  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  17.    Orosius,  copyinff 

formed  in  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx ;  quch  from  Livy,  who  in  his  turn  probably  followea 

were  the-Epirots  generally,  and  such  would  be  Fabius,  reckons  the  Boman  loss  at  11,880  killed, 

filaothe.£toliansandlllynans,someofwhonkit  and  810  prisoners;  while  of  their  cavalry  248 

is  said  [Dion  Cassius^  Fragm.  Peiresc.  XXXIX.],  wore  killed  and  802  taken.    He  says  also  that 

were  serving  at  this  time  in  Pyrrhua'  army,  twenty-two  standards  were  taken,  luut  what  is 

Thus  the  infantry  in  both  armies  were  armed  eurious,  and  which  shows  that  neither  he  him- 

ond  formed  in  a  manner  not  very  different  from  self  nor  Livy  could  have  at  all  oonsnlted  the 

eai'Ji  other;   and  this  would  account  for  the  Greek  writers  on  this  war,  he  asserts  that  of  the 

length  and  obsthxaoy  of  the  aotion,  and  the  loss  on  Pyrrhus'  side  no  record  had  been  pre- 

nnniber  of  slain  on  both  sides.  served. 

••  Zonaras,  VIII.  8.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17.  ••  Zonaras,  VIH.  8.    Plutarob,  Pyirh.  17. 
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TiM  rmmhi  fsftiwD  Locrians  rose  upon  the  ^rrison  of  their  city,  and  opened  tbeir 
£S![«£''!Er'fahi^  gates  to  Pyrrhus."  At  Khegium"  the  garrison,  which  consisted 
**"***  of  the  eighth  legion,  composed  of  Campanian  soldiers,  acted  like 

the  garrison  of  Enna,  in  similar  circumstances  in-  the  second  Punic  war :  they 
anticipated  the  inhabitants  by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  citizens,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  women  and  childreA.  For  this  alone  they  might  have  received 
reward  rather  than  punishment  from  the  Roman  government ;  and  the  Roman 
annalists  would  have  pleaded  necessity  as  a  sanction  for  the  act.  But  the  Cam- 
panians,  looking  to  the  example  of  their  Mamertine  countrymen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  strait,  and  thinking  that  Rome  was  in  no  condition  to  enforce  their  alle- 
giance any  more,  held  the  city  in  their  own  name,  and  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
sul's orders.  Thus  Rhegium,  no  less  than  Locri,  was  for  the  present  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

Pyrrhus,  however,  had  not  won  his  victory  cheaply.  Nearly  four  thousand  of 
pyrriiai   r«i*m  to  ^^*  ^^^  ^^  fallcu,  aud  amongst  these  a  large  proportion  of  his 

•JL  embfllv  to  best  officers  and  personal  friends;  for  the  Greek  loss  must  have 

'*'  fallen  heavily  on  the  cavalry,  and  when  the  king  exposed  his  own 

life  so  freely,  those  immediately  about  his  person  must  have  suffered  in  an  un- 
usual proportion.  The  weather  also,  if  we  may  trust  some  stories  in  Orosius,' 
was  very  unfavomble,  and  the  state  of  the  roads  may  have  retarded  the  advance 
of  the  victorious  army,  and  pai-ticularly  of  the  elephants.  Besides,  so  complete 
a  victory,  won  by  Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  alone,  before  the  mass  of  his  allies 
had  joined  him,  mi^ht  dispose  the  Romans  to  peace  without  the  risk  of  a  second 
battle.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  army  advanced  slowly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Ionian  sea  towards  central  Italy,  Cineas  was  sent  to  Rome  with  the  king's  terms 
of  peace  and  alliance.** 

The  conditions  offered  were  these:  peace,  fiiendship,  and  alliance  between 
K«  i>n>po«i  tenm  •£  Pyrrhus  aud  the  Romans  ;•*  but  the  Tarentines  were  to  be  included 
^•^*       .  in  it,  and  all  the  Greek  states  in  Italy  were  to  be  free  and  inde- 

pendent. Further,  the  king's  Italian  allies,  the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  Apulians^ 
and  Bruttians,  were  to  recover  all  towns  and  territories  which  they  had  lost  in 
war  to  the  Romans.  If  these  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  king  would  restore  to 
the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  without  ransom. 

Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhus  on  this  memorable  occasion,  was,  in  the 
ciiittt  HDt  M  h\a  am.  Versatility  and  range  of  his  talents,  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of 
'******'•  Greece.     He  was  a  Thessalian,**  and  in  his  early  youth  he  had 

heard  Demosthenes  speak  ;  and  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  great 
orator  was  supposed  to  have  enkindled  m  him  a  kindred  spirit  of  eloquence :  tbe 
tongue  of  Cineas,  it  was  said,  had  won  more  cities  than  the  swprd  of  Pyrrhus. 
Like  Themistocles,  he  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory ;  the  very  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  able  to  address  all  the  senators^  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  equestrian  order  by  their  several  proper  names.  He  had  studied 
philosophy,  like  all  his  educated  countrymen,  and  appears  to  have  admired  par- 
ticularly the  new  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;*^  which  taught  that  war  and  state  affairs 
were  but  toil  and  trouble,  and  that  the  wise  man  should  imitate  the  blissful  rest 
of  the  gods,  who,  dwelling  m  their  own  divinity,  regarded  not  the  vain  turm<Hl 

•  JuBtin,  XVni.  1.  showed  Bufficjent  respect  on  the  part  of  Pyrrhm 

*'  AppioD,  Samnitio.  Fragm.  IX.    Dion  Cns-  for  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  Romatis , 

flias,  Fra^m.  Peiresc.  XL.  hui  they  would  not  satisfy  the  Roman  vanitjv 

**  Orosius,  IV.  1.    One  of  the  Boman  forag-  and  accordingly,  Plutarch  says  that  **  the  kiog 
ing  parties,  soon  after  the  hatUe,  was  overtaken  nierelv  askea  for  peace  for  himself  and  indent- 
by  so  dreadful  a  storm,  that  thirty-four  men  nity  ior  the  Tarentines,  and  offered  to  aid  Un 
were  knocked  down,  and  twenty-two  left  nearly  Bomans  in  conouering  Italy.''    Pyrrh.  18. 
dead ;  and  many  oxen  and  horses  were  killed  **  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  14. 
or  luaimei.  '   •■  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  %  88. 

"  Appion,  Samnitio.  Fragm.  X.     Plutarch,  "  Cicero,  de  Senectat.    13.  Plutarch^  Pyirlk 

Pyrrh.  18.  20. 

**  Appian,  Samnitio.  Fragm.  X.  These  terms 
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of  ibis  lower  world.  Yet  his  life  was  better  than  his  philosophy ;  he  served  his 
king  actively  and  faithfully  in  peaco  and  in  war,  and  he  wrote  a  military  work,* 
for  which  he  neither  wanted  ability  nor  practical  knowledge.  He  excited  no 
small  attention  as  he  went  to  Rome,  and  his  sayings  at  the  places  through  which 
he  passed  were  remembered  and  recorded.**  Some  stories  said  that  he  was  the. 
bearer  of  presents  to  the  influential  senators,  and  of  splendid  dresses^*  to  win  the 
favor  of  their  wives ;  all  which,  as  the  Roman  traditions  related,  were  steadily 
refused.  But  his  proposals  required  grave  consideration,  and  there  were  many 
in  the  senate  who  thought  that  the  state  of  affairs  made  it  necessary  to  accept 
th^m. 

Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  the  greatest  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
works  of  peace,  and  no  mean  soldier  in  time  of  need,  was  now,  in  xppiw 
the  thirtieth  year  after  his  censorship,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  had  i^^^ 
been  for  many  years  blind.  But  his  active  mind  triumphed  over  «*■*•■ 
age  and  infirmity ;  and  although  ho  no  longer  took  part  in  public  business,  yet 
he  was  ready^^  in  his  own  house  to  give  answers  to  those  who  consulted  him  on 
points  of  law,  and  his  name  was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds,  though  his  person  was 
not  seen  in  the  Forum.  The  old  man  heard  that  the  senate  was  listening  to  the 
proposals  of  Cineas,  and  was  likely  to  accept  the  king's  terms  of  peace.  He  im- 
mediately desired  to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house,  and  was  borne  in  a  litter  by 
bis  slaves  through  the  Forum.  When  it  was  known  that  Appius  Claudius  was 
coming,  his  sons  and  sons-in-law"  went  out  to  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to 
receive  him,  and  he  was  by  them  led  into  his  place.  The  whole  senate  kept  the 
deepest  silence  as  the  old  man  arose  to  speak. 

No  Englishman  can  have  read  thus  far  without  remembering  the  scene,  in  all 
points  so  similar,  which  took  place  within  our  fathers'  memory  in  s\tM»  imim  in  lor 
our  own  house  of  parliament.  We  recollect  how  the  greatest  of  ^  *^*''y- 
English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and  infirmity  like  Appius,  but  roused, 
like  him,  by  the  dread  of  approaching  dishonor  to  the  English  name,  was  led  by 
his  son  and  son-in-law  into  the  house  of  lords,  and  all  the  peers,  with  one  im- 
pulse, arose  to  receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words  of  that  mighty  voice, 
when  he  protested  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and 
prayed  that  if  England  must  fall,  she  might  fall  with  honor.  The  real  speech  of 
Lord  Chatham  against  yielding  to  the  coalition  of  France  and  America,  will  give 
a  far  more  Ihrely  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind  Appius  in  the  Roman 
senate,  than  any  fictitious  oration  which  I  could  either  copy  from  other  writers, 
or  endeavor  myself  to  invent ;  and  those  who  would  wish  to  know  how  Appius 
spoke  should  read  the  dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England. 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  the  senate  voted  that  the  proposals  of  Pyr- 
rhus  should  be  rejected,  that  no  peace^'  should  be  concluded  with  th*  umu  n^  fi* 
him  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Italy,  and  that  Cineas  should  be  *«'»«pn»p««'2r^ 
ordered  to  leave  Rome  on  that  very  day. 

Even  whilst  the  senate  had  been  considering  the  king's  proposals,  there  had 
been  no  abatement  of  the  vigor  of  their  preparations  for  war.  Two  j^  p„p^  Tigwiwiy 
new  legions,^^  which  must  have  been  at  least  the  ninth  and  tenth  '**'  ''^' 

•  At  least  Cicero,  in  writing  to  PaBtos,  Bays,       "^  Platarch,  Pyrrh.  18. 

^*  Plane  nertciebam  tc  tarn  peritam  esse  roi  mill-  ^'  Cicero,  do  Senectut.  6, 11.    Tiisculan.  Disp. 

taris.    Pvrrhi  te  libros  et  Cine®  video  lectitas-  V.  88. 

ae."     Aa  Familiar.  IX.  25.     Now  the  com-  "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18.    He  had  four  sons  and 

mentaries  of  Pyrrhua  are  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  five  daughters,  but  how  many  of  hia  daughters 

and  it  would  seem  therefore  that  the  allusion  to  were  married,  we  know  not.    Bee  Cicero  de 

the  writing' ofCiueas  is  also  to  be  taken  literally.  Senect.  11.    A  speech  was  extant  in  Cicero^s 

*  At  Aricia,  on  the  Appian  Wa^,  Cineas  had  time  purporting  to  be  that  which  Appius  spoke 
remarked  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines,  aa  they  on  this  occasion.  De  Senectut.  6.  Srutus,  16. 
festooned  on  the  very  summits  of  the  elm8,*and  But  Cicero  does  not  seem  to  have  reguxied  it 
at  the  same  time  complained  of  the  harshness  as  genuine. 

of  the  wine.     "  The  mother  which  bore  this       '■  Plutarch,  yyrrh.  19.     Appian,  Samnitic 

wine  well  deserves,"  he  said,  "  to  be  hung  on  so    X.  2.    Zonaras,  YIII.  4. 

high  a  gibbet."    PUny,  Hist  Natnr.  XXY.  S  12.       ^  Appian,  Samnitic.  X.  8.    The  C&mp&aiaQ 
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in  number,  were  raised  while  Cineas  was  at  Rome  by  voluntary  enlistment,  procla- 
mation being  made,  that  whoever  wished  to  offer  his  services  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  should  enrol  himself  immediately.  Nie- 
buhr  supposes  that  this  was  the  period  of  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus'  dictatorship,  and 
that  he  superintended  the  recruiting  of  the  armies.  The  new  legions  were  sent 
to  reinforce  Laevinus,  who,  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  advance  northwards,  followed 
him  hanging  upon  his  rear,  but  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  second  battle. 

Cineas  returned  to  the  king,  to  tell  him  that  he  must  hope  for  nothing  from 
pyrrhu  adTaaoM  into  negoUatioH.  He  ezpressed,  according  to  the  writers'*  whom  we 
^'■"'•^  are  obliged  to  follow,  the  highest  admiration  of  all  that  he  had 

Been.  *'  To  fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so 
inexhaustible  were  their  numbers  and  their  spirit.''  "  Rome  was  a  city  of  gen- 
erals, nay,  rather  of  kings,"  or,  according  to  another  and  more  famous  version  of 
the  story,  "  The  city  was  like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly  of  kings.** 
Did  we  find  these  expressions  recorded  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote 
before  Rome  was  the  object  of  universal  flattery,  we  might  believe  them ;  but 
from  the  later  Greek  writers  they  deserve  no  more  credit  than  if  reported  merely 
by  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  such  statements 
of  the  language  of  admiration  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  Pyrrhus  now  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  viffor.  At  the 
head  of  a  large  army,'* 'for  the  Italian  allies  had  now  joined  him,  he  advanced 
through  Lucania  and  Samnium  into  Campania.  The  territory  of  the  allies  of 
Rome  had  now  for  some  years  been  free  from  the  ravages  of  war,"  and  its  scat- 
tered houses,  its  flourishing  cultivation,  and  luxuriant  fruit-trees,  were  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  wasted  appearance  of  Samnium  and  Lucania.  All  was  ravaged 
and  plundered  without  mercy,  by  the  Italians  in  revenge,  by  the  Greeks  to  enrich 
themselves  and  force  their  enemy  to  submission,  but  in  some  instances  it  only 
provoked  a  firmer  resistance,  and  Neapolis  and  Capua^  were  attacked,  but  re- 
fused to  surrender,  nor  could  Pyrrhus  make  himself  master  of  either  of  them. 

From  Campania  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Lins,  and  followed  the  Latin 
road  towards  Rome.     Fregellae,'*  wrested  formerly  from  the  Vol- 
tkm  tdairf*  £  scians  by  the  Samnites,  and  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  Ro- 
•iiTmw.'SiihS'.igh.  mans  had  led  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  now  yielded  to  the 
tMB  oiM.      Qreek  conqueror.     The  Hemicans,  who,  under  the  name  of  Ro- 

man citizens,  without  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  Roman 
subjects,  received  Pyrrhus  readily,  and  Anagnia,*®  their  principal  city,  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  Still  advancing,  he  at  last  looked  out  upon  the  plain  of  Rome 
from  the  opening  in  the  mountains  under  Prseneste ;  and  Praeneste  itself,'*  with 
its  almost  impre^able  citadel,  fell  into  his  hands,  for  the  Pnenestines  remem- 
bered the  execution  of  their  principal  citizens  a  few  months  before,  and  longed 
for  vengeance.  Praeneste  is  barely  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Rome,  but 
Pyrrhus  advanced  yet  six  miles  further,"  and  from  the  spot  where  the  road 

legion  whioh  ^rriBoned  Bheginm  bad  been  the  Siris,  for  it  would  have  been  veiy  hard  to  have 

eighth.    OroBius,  IV.  8.    But  perhaps  the  pro-  involved  in  their  sentence  the  newly  nusod  sol- 

letarians  riuscd  to  form  the  army  of  reserve  nad  diers  who  had  no  share  in  the  defeat. 

already  formed  a  ninth  and  tenth  legion,  in  ^*  Plutarch,  in  Pyrrh.  19.    Appian,  Samnit. 

which  case  those  now  raised  would  bo  the  X.  8.   Floras,!.  18.   Dion Cassiusapud Malum, 

eleventh  and  twelfth.    We  cannot  account  for  Script.  Veter.  Collect,  torn.  II.  p.  588. 

four  legions  in  the  two  consular  armies,  two  "**  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.    Eutropius,  IL    Flora?, 

more  under  the  proconsul,  L.  j£milius ;  one  or  1. 18. 

two,  we  know  not  which,  forming  the  reserve  "  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  60.    Script.  Vet«r. 

army  under  the  walls  of  Borne,  and  one  in  gar^  Collect. 

rison  at  Rhegium.    The  legions  of  Lievinus had  ^*  Zonaras,  VIII.  4. 

Buffered  so  greatly  in  the  battle  that  their  num-  ^  Floras,  1. 18. 

bers  were  no  doubt  very  incomplete  \  but  the  "*  Appian,  Samnitic.  X.  8. 

reinforcements  formed  two  fresn  leGTions,  and  **  Floras,  1. 18.    Eutropius,  II. 

did  not  merely  serve  to  recruit  the  old  ones,  as  "  *'  Milliario  ab  urbe  octavodecimo.**    Entro- 

appears  both  by  Appian^s  express  language,  and  plus.    If  this  statement  is   correct,  Pyrrhus 

also  by  what  is  afterwards  said  of  the  punish-  must  have  passed  beyond  ZngArolo,  and  reached 

ment  of  the  legions  which  had  fought  on  the  -the  spot  where  the  road  deseenda  to  the  lev<J 
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descends  from  the  last  roots  of  the  mountains  to  the  wide  level  of  the  Campagna 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  very  towers  of  the  city. 

One  march  more  would  have  brought  him  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  where, 
as  he  hoped,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  the  two  legions,  ^^  ^rnmm  mum 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  been  reserved  for  jj^^J^'i^jS 
the  defence  of  the  capital.  But  at  this  moment  he  was  informed  Mi«i«  •™/ h*  •». 
that  the  whole  Etruscan  nation  had  concluded  a  peace"  with  Rome,  hum.  h«  numJi 
and  Ti.  Coruncanius,  with  his  consular  army,  was  returned  from 
Etruria,  and  had  joined  the  army  of  reserve.  At  the  same  time  Leevinus  was 
hanging  on  his  rear,  and  before  he  could  enter  Rome,  both  consuls  would 
be  able  to  combine  their  forces,  and  he  would  hiive  to  deal  with  an  army  of 
eight  or  nine  Roman  legions,  and  an  eqiial  number  of  their  Latin  and  other 
allies.  Besides,  his  own  army  was  feeling  the  usual  evils  of  a  force  coij^posed 
of  the  soldiers  of  different  nations;  the  Italians  complained  of  the  Greeks,"^ 
and  charged  them  with  plundering  the  territory  of  friends  and  foes  alike ;  the 
Greeks  treated  the  Italians  with  arro^nce,  as  if  in  themselves  alone  lay  the 
whole  strength  of  the  confederacy,  ryrrhus  retreated,  loaded  with  plunder, 
and  returned  to  Campania ;  Loevinus  fell  back  before  him,  but  it  is  said  that 
when  Pyrrhus*^  was  going  to  attack  him,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  their 
battle-cry,  and  the  Greeks  to  strike  their  spears  against  their  brazen  shields,  an^ 
when  the  elephants,  excited  by  their  drivers,  uttered  at  the  same  time  their  fear- 
ful roarings,  the  Roman  army  answered  with  a  shout  so  loud  and  cheerful,  tha^ 
he  did  not  venture  to  bring  on  an  action.  Neither  party  made  any  further  at- 
tempts at  active  operations ;  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  wintered  in  their  own 
countries,  Pyrrhus  himself  returned  to  Tarentum,  and  the  Romrns  remained 
within  their  own  frontiers,^^  excepting  only  the  legions  which  had  b<)en  beaten  in 
the  first  battle,  and  which  were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  £eld  during  the  wintet 
in  the  enemy's  country,  with  no  other  supplies  than  such  as  they  could  win  b} 
their  own  swords. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  was  over,  the  senate  dispatched  en  embassy  te 
Pyrrhus  to  request  that  he  would  either  allow  them  to  ransom  his  ^»^„^^t„--,^ 
Boman  prisoners,  or  that  ho  would  exchange  them  for  an  equal  ^J^^^^^'- 
number  of  Tarentines  and  others  of  his  allies  who  were  prisoners  *'"  '  « 
at  Rome."  The  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhus  were  0.  Fabricius,  Q.  ^milius, 
and  P.  Dolabella,  all  of  them  men  of  the  highest  distinctbn ;  but  Fabricius  was 
the  favorite  hero  of  Roman  tradition,  and  the  stories  of  this  embassy  spoke  of 
him  alone.  That  Pyrrhus  was  struck  with  the  circumstance  of  his  being  at  once 
80  eminent  among  his  countrymen,  and  yet  so  simple  in  his  habits,  and  even,  ac> 
cording  to  a  king's  standard  of  wealth,  so  poor,  is  perfectly  probable :  he  may 
have  asked  him  to  enter  into  his  service,  for  the  Greeks  of  that  age  thought  it 
no  shame  to  serve  a  foreign  king ;  and  if  the  Thessalian  Cineas  was  his  minister, 
he  could  not  suppose  that  a  similar  office  would  be  refused  by  the  barbarian  Fa- 
bricius.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  Pyrrhus  to  live  in  a  state  of  society  where 

of  the  Campagna,  dose  by  what  is  called  the  Hemican  town,  had  revolted,  and  that  these  le- 
lake  of  BegulnB,  and  just  at  the  junction  of  the  gions  were  employed  in  reducing  it.  But  no- 
modem  road  from  La  Colonna.    f  Labici.)  thing  can  be  decided  with  certain^. 

"  Zonarae,  VIII.  4.    See  alao  Appian,  X.  8,  "  Appian.  Samnitio.  Fragm.  X.  4,  6.    The 

although  his  statement  is  not  quite  accurate  as  names  of  tne  Soman  ambassadors,  and  long 

to  time.  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  Pyrrhus  and  of 

••  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  60.   Script.  Vetcr.  Fabricius,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of 

Collect.  Dionysius,  XVIII.  5-26.     The  famous  an<»c. 

•  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  dotes,  how  Fabricius  was  neither  to  be  bribed 

lA.  '  by  the  king's  money,  nor  frightened  by  the 

••  Frontinus,  Strate^em.  IV.  1.  §  24.    The  sudden  si^ht  of  one  of  his  elephants,  which  at 

name  of  the  place  to  wnich  Leevinus*  *"5*r  ^*®  *  signal  given  stretched  out  its  trunk  imme- 

sent  is  corrupt.     Oudendorp  and  the  Bipont  diately  over  his  head,  are  given  by  Plutarch, 

edition  read  ♦*  Firmum,"  which,  of  course,  must  Pyrrh.  20.    Speeches  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Fabri- 

be  wrong,  as  Firmum  was  far  away  from  the  clus  in  answer,  declining  the  kinff^s  offers,  are 

•eat  of  war.    Niebuhr  conjectures  Samnium  or  also  preserved  in   the  Vaticaa  fragments  nt 

Ferentinnm,  supposing  that  Ferentinum,  the  Dion  Cassias^*  LIII.  LIV.. 
26 
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patriotism  was  become  impossible;  the  Greek  commonwealths  were  so  fallen, 
and  their  inner  life  so  exhausted,  that  they  could  inspire  thoir  citizens  neiihei 
with  respect  nor  with  attachment,  and  the  military  monarchies  founded  by  Alex- 
ander's successors  could  know  no  deeper  feeling  than  personal  regard  for  the 
reigning  monarch ;  loyalty  to  his  Une  could  not  yet  have  existed,  and  lore  for  the 
nation  under  a  foreign  despotism  is  almost  a  contradiction.  In  Rome,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  and  its  institutions  were  in  their  first  freshness  and  vigor, 
and  so  surpassed  any  individual  distinction,  that  no  private  citizen  could  have 
thought  of  setting  hb  own  greatness  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  country,  and  the 
world  could  offer  to  him  nothing  so  happy  and  so  glorious  as  to  live  and  die  a 
Roman.  But  the  particular  anecdotes  recorded  of  the  king  and  Fabncius  are  so 
ill  attested  and  so  suspicious,  and  the  speeches  ascribed  to  them  both  are  so 
manifestly  the  mere  invention  of  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  that  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  exclude  them  frpm  this  history,  and  merely  to  give  a  slight  naention  of 
them  in  a  note,  on  account  of  their  great  celebrity. 

Pyrrhus  would  neither  ransom  nor  exchange  his  prisoners,  unless  the  Romans 
utogQMTCQttiMtiiMiit  would  accept  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  to  them  by  Cineas." 
cftiMiumiupraoMn.  3^^  ^^  ^^iow  how  little  he  wished  to  treat  them  with  harshness, 
he  allowed  Fabricius  to  take  them  all  back  with  him  to  Rome  to  pass  the  Satur- 
nalia, their  winter  holydays,  at  their  several  homes,  on  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  return  to  him  when  the  holydays  were  over,  if  the  senate  still  persisted  in 
refusing  peace.  The  senate  did  persist  in  its  refusal,  and  the  prisoners  returned 
to  Pyrrhus ;  the  punishment  of  death  having  been  denounced  by  the  Roman 
government  against  any  prisoner  who  should  linger  in  Rome  beyond  the  day 
fixed  for  their  return.  And  thus  both  parties  prepared  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war  once  again. 

The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  whose  father  had  been  consul  in 
A.  u  c  4  s  A  a  ^^®  ^^^^  y^^  ^^  ^^®  second  Samnite  war,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  the 
R«.^SM^ci^{»'i8fi>.  son  of  the  Decius  who  had  devoted  himself  at  Sentinum,  and  the 
'tS'pyri'hLT  grandson  of  him  who  had  devoted  himself  in  the  great  battle  -with 
the  Latins.  The  legions  required  for  the  campaign  were  ea^ly 
raised,"  every  citizen  being  eager  to  serve  in  such  a  season  of  danger,  and  C. 
Fabricius  acted  as  lieutenant  to  one  of  the  consuls ;  but  beyond  this  we  know 
nothing  of  the  number  or  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies,  nor  of  their  plan  of 
operations,  nor  of  the  several  generals  employed  in  different  quarters.  Nor  do 
we  know  whether  any  of  the  places  which  had  revolted  to  P3m'hus  during  bk 
advance  upon  Rome  continued  still  to  adhere  to  him  after  his  retreat ;  nor,  if 
they  did,  how  much  time  and  what  forces  were  required  to  subdue  them.  We  are 
only  told  that  Pyrrhus  took  the  field  in  Apulia,  and  reduced  several  places  in  that 
quarter  ;^  and  that  he  was  employed  in  besieging  Asculum  when  both  consuls, 
with  their  two  consular  armies,  advanced  to  relieve  it  and  to  offer  him  battle. 

The  ancient  Asculum,  if  its  site  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem 
pnMntioM  for  battu  Ascoll,  stood  ou  a  hill  of  incousiderable  size^^  on  the  edge  of  the 
•oSothiidM.  plains  of  Apulia;   but,  geologically  speaking,  it  belongs  to  the 

plains,  for  the  hill  is  composed'  only  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  range  of 
the  limestone  mountains  sweeps  round  it  at  some  distance  on  the  west  and  south. 
The  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  open,  and  must  have  been  favorable  for  the 
operations  of  the  king's  phalanx  and  elephants,  as*  the  soil,  which  after  the  winter 
rains  "is  stiff  and  heavy,  must,  later  in  the  year,  have  recovered  its  hardness. 

"  AppiRn,  Samnitio.  Fragm.  X.  4,  6.    Zona-  •  Dion  CasBins,  Fragm.  Vatic.  LV.     On>- 

raa,  foUowiug  Dion  Casaiaa,  and  Dionyftias  also,  sius,  IV.  1. 

place  at  this  period  the  free  release  of  all  the  ••  Zonaras,  VIII.  4. 

Roman  prisoncra  by  Pyrrhus  without  ransom.  •*  See  Dr.  Daubeny^s  Excursion  to  Amuno- 

And  BO  also  does  the  epitome  of  Livy,  XIU.  tus,  p.  30.    Ascoli  is  a  poor  town,  tUop^h  it 

Plutarch  agrees  with  Appian,  and  their  account  contained  in  1797,  according  to  Giostlmani, 

b  BO  much  the  more  probable  of  the  two  that  5270  souls.     It  has  suffered  repeatedly  from 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  it  .  earthquakes. 
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When  the  armies  were  opposed  to  each  other,  a  rumor  spread  amongr  Pyrrhus' 
soldiers'*  that  the  consul  Decius  intended  to  follow  theexample  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  to  devote  himself,  together  with  the  enemy's  army,  to  the 
powers  of  death,  whenever  they  should  join  battle.  The  men  were  uneasy  at 
this  report,  so  that  Pyrrhus  thought  it  expedient  to  warn  them  against  yielding 
to  superstitious  fears,  and  to  describe  minutely  the  dress  worn  by  any  person  so 
devoting  himself.  "  If  they  saw  any  one  so  arrayed,"  he  said,  "  they  should  not 
kill  him,  but  by  all  means  take  him  alive  ;"  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  con- 
suls, warning  them  that  if  he  should  take  any  Roman  practising  such  a  trick, 
he  would  put  him  to  an  ignominious  death  as  a  common  impostor.  The  consuls 
replied,  that  they  needed  no  such  resources,  and  trusted  to  the  courage  of  Ro- 
man soldiers  for  victory. 

The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rouffh  ground,"  and  near  the  svampy  banks 
of  a  river;  and  Pyrrhus  having  assailed  the  Romans  in  such  a  posi-  ^j,,^^^^,^' 
tion,  was  repulsed  with  loss.     But  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to  bring  """ 

them  fairly  into  the  plain,  and  there  the  two  armies  engaged.  He  kept  his 
cavalry  and  elephants  to  act  as  a  reserve  ;  the  Tarentines  formed  the  centre  of 
his  line ;  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sallentines*^  were  on  the  left,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Samnites  on  the  right.  The  Romans,  as  usual,  had  their  cavalry  on 
the  wings,  and  their  own  legions  formed  the  first  line,  and  also  the  reserve  ;  the 
troops  of  their  allies  forming  a  second  line  between  them.  If  this  be  true,  the 
Romans  must  have  suspected  the  fidelity  of  their  allies ;  for  their  courage  had 
been  proved  in  a  hundred  battles  ;  and  the  Marsians  and  Peliffnians  now,  as  at 
Pydna,  would  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx  as  fearlessly 
as  the  bravest  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyrrhus  intermingled  the  Samnites 
with  his  Greek  infantry,  on  purpose  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Italian 
tactic**  with  those  of  the  Macedonian ;  that  if  his  line  should  be  attacked  in  flank, 
or  if  the  enemy  should  penetrate  it  in  any  quarter,  the  Samnites  might  meet  the 
Romans  with  their  own  weapons,  and  allow  the  Greeks  time  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion and  close  order  which,  to  their  mode  of  fighting,  were  indispensable. 

But  he  had  no  occasion  to  try  the  effect  of  this  disposition  ;  for  his  phalanx 
kept  its  advantage,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  the  jh*  R<«iua  •!«  de- 
Romans  to  attack  it  in  front,  they  hewed  in  vain  with  their  swords**  *"^ 
at  the  invincible  mass  of  the  Macedonian  pikes,  or  tried  to  grapple  them  with 
their  hands  and  break  them.  The  Greeks  kept  an  even  line,  and  the  Romans, 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  within  the  hedge  of  spears,  were  slaughtered  without 
returning  a  wound.  At  last  they  gave 'way,  and  then  the  elephants  charged,  and 
completed  the  rout.  The  other  parts  of  the  line  opposed  to  the  Tarentines  and 
Lucunians  were  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and  the  Roman  army  fled  to  its 
camp.  This  was  so  close  at  hand  that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
men,  while  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  there  had  fallen  3505  according  to  the  state- 
ment copied  by  Hieronymus  from  the  commentaries  of  the  king  himself.  This 
loss  must  again  have  fallen  on  the  cavalry,  light  troops,  and  peltastae  of  Pyrrhus*. 
array,  unless  it  was  sustained  chiefly  by  his  allies  on  the  centre  and  left  wing  ; 
for  the  circumsttinces  of  the  battle  make  it  certain  that  the  victory  of  his  heavy- 
armed  Greek  infantry  must  have  been  almost  bloodless. 

In  this  account  of  the  actual  battle  of  Asculum,  Plutarch  luckily  chose  to  copy 
Hieronymus ;  but  immediately  after  it  he  follows  Dionysius,  and  znnmi»d  nd  ftd« 
we  have  nothing  but  the  usual  exaggerations  of  Roman  vanity,  •«««°t  •'*»»»  "•»»'•. 
which  leave  the  real  facts  of  the  campaign  in  utter  darkness.  The  victory  of 
Asculum  was  not  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  .the  Romans  wintered 
in  Apulia,  and  Pyrrhus  again  returned  to  Tarentum.     A  victory  followed  by  no 

■•  Zonaraa,  VIII.  5.    Dion  CassiuB,  Fragm.  "  Polybius,  XVIII.  11. 

Vatican.  LV.  "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  21,  copying  sppanntly 

••  Plutarch,  Pyrrli.  21.  from  Hieronymus. 
**  Frontinos,  StraUgem.  II.  8,  |  21. 
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resulls  is  easily  believed  to  be  a  defeat ;  and  where  there  is  no  other  memonal 
of  events  than  unchecked  popular  report  and  unsifted  stories,  facts  which  have 
no  witness  in  their  permanent  consequences  are  soon  hopelessly  perverted. 
Niebuhr  declares  from  his  own  personal  observation,  that  within  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Bautzen  every  Prussian  who  had  not  been  actually  engaged  in  the  action^ 
maintained  that  the  allies  had  been  victorious ;  and  we  can  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation  which  for  a  moment  persuaded  the  English  public 
that  Napoleon  had  been  defeated  at  Borodino.  The  successive  steps  of  Roman 
invention  with  respect  to  the  battle  of  Asculum  are  so  curious,  that  I  have  given 
a  view  of  them  in  a  note :"  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what  were  the 
real  causes  which  neutralized  to  Pyrrhus  the  result  of  his  victory,  and  made  the 
issue  of  the  campaign,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  unfavorable  to  him. 


Both  Zonaras  and  Dionysius  relate  that  the  bae^gage  of  Pyrrhus  was  plundered 
h  •tMiid.d  wiui  M  during  the  battle  by  his  Italian  allies  ;  by  the  Apulians  according 
t7?iirth«  kS!L  JS  to  Zonaras,  or  according  to  Dionysius  by  the  Samnites.     If  this 

r^MVlkftMniiUM. M. 1_     J!J     ?a     ? 1__ 1.      1 I      J?_      '^l? J     1     _J     ^  %• 


^^•'*'"*"^'^  were  so,  not  only  did  it  imply  such  bad  discipline  and  bad  feeling 

on  the  part  of  his  allies  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Pyrrhus  to  depend  on  their 
co-operation  for  the  future ;  but  the  loss  of  their  plunder  and  baggage  would 
greatly  discourage  his  own  soldiers,  and  indispose  them  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Besides,  it  was  manifest  that  the  brunt  of  every  battle  must  fall  on  the 
Greeks ;  already  Pyrrhus  had  lost  many  of  his  best  officers,  and  as  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  Greece,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  bravest  soldiers  in  a  series  of  hard-won  battles  in  Italy,  for  the  sake  of  allies 
on  whom  he  could  place  no  reliance.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  Apulian  cities 
which  he  had  taken,  overawed  by  the  Roman  power,  and  dbgusted  with  the 
arrogance  and  indiscriminate  plundering  of  the  Greeks,  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  as  the  Roman  army  was  certain  to  be  speedily 
reinforced,  whilst  Pyrrhus  could  look  for  no  additional  soldiers  from  Epirus,  it 
might  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the  field.  Finally,  the  Romans 
had  concluded  a  defensive  aljiance**  with  the  Carthagmians,  for  their  mutual 
support  against  Pyrrhus ;  and  towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  Ptolemy  C<:raa- 
nus,  king  of  Macedon,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Gauls,"  and  the  presence 
of  these  barbarians  in  Macedonia  made  it  certain  that  no  more  soldiers  could  be 
spared  from  Epirus  for  foreign  warfare,  when  their  own  frontier  was  in  hourly 
danger  of  invasion. 

Thus  left  with  no  prospect  of  further  conquests  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus  eagerly  lis- 
tened during  the  winter  to  offers  from  other  quarters,  inviting  him  to  a  new  field 

"  Theaoconntintbetoxti8PlutaroVB.oopiocl,  actual!/  dovote  himself  in  this  battle  as  hid 

as  I  have  said,  from  Uicronymus  of  Cardia,  a  father  and  grandfather  had  done  before  bim. 

contemporary  historian.    And   Justin  agrees  De  Finib.  II.  19.     Tnsculan.  Disp.  I.  87.     No 

with  it :  "  The  issue  of  the  second  battle,"  he  other  existing   account   notices  this  circum- 

says,  "  was  similar  to  that  of  the  flrat,"  X VIII.  stance ;  and  according  to  the  author  **  de  Viru 

1.    Livy.  if  we  may  trust  the  epitome  of  his  Illustribns."  Dedua  was  alive  some  years  aAer- 

18th  book,  describes  the  action  as  a  drawn  bat-  wards,  ana  was  engaged  in  the  last  war  with 

tie:  **  dubio  eventu  pugnatum  est."    But  Flo-  Volsinii.  Probably  it  was  either  a  forgctftdness  in 

ruH  calls  it  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  Cicero  himself,  or  he  followed  some  cxagcemtcd 

and  Entropius  and  Orosius,  copying  apparently  account,  which,  as  he  was  not  writing  a  nis^torr 

from  the  same  source,  says  tnat  ryrrfms  was  of  the  period,  he  did  not  criticise,  but  ado])tej 

wounded,  man^  of  his  elephants  destroyed,  it  without  inauiry.    But  such  enormoua  dh- 

and  20,000  of  his  men  killed,  the  Boman  loss  crepancies  in  tiio  several  accounts  siiow  what  is  , 

not  exceeding   5000.    Zonaras,  copying  flrom  the  character  of  the  Roman  history  of  thi^ 

Dion  Oassius,  says  that  Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  period,  that,  except  in  particular  cases,  it  u 

and  that  his  army  was  defeated ;  owing  chiefly  merely  made  up  oi  traditional  stories  and  p«ue- 

to  an  attack  made  on  his  camp  during  the  bat-  gyrlcal  orations,  and  can  scarcely  be  collea  lils- 

tle  by  a  party  of  Apulians,  which  spread  a  panic  tory  at  all.    How  different  is  the  account  given 

among  nis  soldiers.    According  to  Dionysius,  of  the  battle  by  the  contemporary  historian 

as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus  was  wounded.  Ilieronymus,  who  was  writing  from  really  ffood 

the  Samnites,  and  not  the  Apulians,  assaultea  materials,  not  f^om  guess  or  fancy,  bat  fyum 

his  camp  during  the  action,  and  the  loss  on  knowledge  I 

both  sides  was  equal,  amounting  to  15.000  men  *"  Liyy,  Epitome,  XIII.     Poly  bios,  III.  25 

in  each  anny.    It  is  no  less  remarkable  that  Jnstin,  XVIII.  2. 

aooording  to  Cicero,  the  consul  P.  Dedas  did  "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  82. 
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of  action.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and  the  anarchy  vynhm  amm*  •*« 
which  followed  tempted  him  to  win  back  his  old  dominion  in  "^"^y- 
Macedonia,  while  envoys  from  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily  called  upon 
him  to  aid  them  against  Carthage,  and  promised  to  make  him  master  of  the 
whole  island.  He  was  thus  eager  to  seize  the  first  pretext  for  abandoning  Italy, 
and  early  in  the  following  spring  such  an  occasion  was  afforded  him.  The  new 
consuls,  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  -^milius,  were  sent  against  him  :"*  a.  u.  c.  «6.  a.  c. 
and  he  soon  received  a  message  from  them  to  say  that  one  of  his  **•■ 
servants  had  offered  to  poison  him,  and  had  applied  to  the  Romans  to  reward  his 
crime,  but  that  the  consuls,  abhorring  a  victory  gained  by  treason,  wished  to  give  the 
king  timely  notice  of  his  danger.  Pyrrhus  upon  this  expressed  his  gratitude  in 
the  warmest  terms,  furnished  all  his  prisoners  with  new  clothing,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  own  country,  without  ransom  and  without  conditions."*  Immedi- 
ately afterwards,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies, 
he  left  Milo  still  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,*®'  and  his  second  son 
Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail  with  the  rest  of  his  army  for  Sicily. 

It  was  apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  Asculum,  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  120  ships*"  was  sent  to  Ostia  to  ofiFer  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  ^q^,,^^„,„  j^^,, 
the  senate  declining  this  succor,  the  Carthaginian  commander  mt  to  ICTJ!  fTlbi 
sailed  away  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  there  it  is  said  proposed  to  '"'"^ 
Pyrrhus  that  Carthage  should  mediate  between  him  and  the  Roman*;,  his 
real  object  being  to  discover  what  were  the  king's  views  with  respect  to  Sicily. 
Was  then  the  Tarentine  fleet  wasting  the  coasts  of  Latium,  so  that  Rome  stood 
in  need  of  naval  aid  ?  Or  did  so  large  a  fleet  contain  a  Carthaginian  army,  and 
was  Rome  wisely  unwilling  to  see  an  African  general  making  war  in  Italy,  and 
carrying  oflf  the  plunder  of  Italian  cities  ?  The  insinuation  against  the  good  faith 
of  the  Carthaginian  commander  seems  quite  unfounded ;  this  very  armament 
helped  the  Romans*^  in  attempting  to  recover  Rhegium,  and  though  the  seige 
did  not  succeed,  yet  a  large  supply  of  timber,  which  the  Campanians  had  col- 
lected for  building  ships,  was  destroyed,  and  the  Carthaginians  having  made  a 
league  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  watched  the  strait  with  their  fleet  to 
intercept  Pyrrhus  on  his  passage.  But  it  seems  that  their  fleet  was  called  off  in 
the  next  year  to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  so  that  Pyrrhus,  avoiding 
Messana,  crossed  from  Locri  to  Tauromenia'"  without  opposition,  and  being  wel- 
comed there  by  the  tyrant  Tyndarion,  landed  his  army,  and  marched  to  the 
deliverance  of  Syracuse.  His  operations  in  Sicily  lasted  more  than  two  years  ;*" 
his  fortune,  which  at  first  favored  him  in  every  enterprise,  was  wrecked  in  a 
fruitless  siege  of  Lilybseum  ;*^'  disgusts  arose,  as  in  Italy,  between  him  and  his 
allies ;  they  were  unmanageable  and  he  was  tyrannical,  so  that  when  at  length 
his  Italian  allies  implored  him  to  come  once  again  to  their  aid,  he  was  as  ready 
to  leave  Sicily  as  he  had  before  been  anxious  to  invade  it. 

During  his  absence  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Tarentines  still 

**  dandias   Qaadrigarins,    (quoted   by   A.  tained  no  triumph  over  Tarentain,  and  the 

Gellias.  III.  8.    Appian,  Samnitic  Fragni.  XI.  success  for  whicn  Fabricius  triumphed   '*de 

Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  21.  Tarentinis"  (Fasti  Capitol.)  may  have  been  ob- 

"*  Plutarch  and  Appian  say  that  the  senate  tained  in  the  early  part  of  his  consulship,  before 
released  an  equal  number  of  Tarentine  and  Sam-  the  truce  with  Pyrrhus  was  concluded, 
nitc  prisoners,  and  that  Cineas  was  again  sent  "  Justin,  XVIII.  2.    Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 
to  Home  to  negotiate  a  peace,  but  that  the  Romans  ^  Justin,  XVIII.  2. 
refused  to  treat,  while  Pyrihus  remained  in  "*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  9. 
Italy.    Yet  Appian,  in  another  fra|pnent,  says  "•  Diod.,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  11. 
that  Pyrrhus,  "after  his  treaty  with  the  Ro-  "•  From  the  middle  of  476  to  the  latter  end 
Rians,*'  ftsra  r^s  wpis  'P«/iaiovf  nvB^tasy  went  of  478.    Iru  rplru  is  Applauds  expression,  Sam- 
over  to  Sicily.    Probably  a  truce  for.  a  certain  uitic.  Fragm.  XII.,  which  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
period  was  aerced  to,  and  with  it  a  general  ex-  wrongly  understands  of  the  year  479,  for  that, 
change  of  prisoners.    "Whether  Pyrrhus  stipu-  according  to  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning, 
iated  any  thing  for  the  Tarentines  wo  cannot  would  not  have  been  irct  rptr^y  but  rtrdfrtf, 
t«ll;  but  the  consuls  of  the  two  succeeding  ^  Diodorus.  Fragm.   Hoeschel.    XXII.  14 
years,  although  they  triumphed  over  the  Sam-  Plutarch,  Pyrrn.  22,  28. 
nitef  and  Lucanians,  yet  apj)ean»d  to  have  o» 
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▲.u.c.4i«4iT.A.c.  continued  the  war.  They  ventured  no  battles  in  the  field,  but 
S!'w*«  i.  Italy  dTriiJ  resolutely  defended  their  towns  and  fastnesses,*"  and  sometimes, 
uioabMBMof^yrriiu*.  ^  always  happens  in  such  warfare,  inflicted  some  partial  loss  on 
the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  change  in  any  degree  the  general  fortune  of  the 
contest.  ^  The  consuls  employed  against  them  enjoyed  a  triumph  at  the  end  of 
each  campaign ;  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  the  year  476,'^  C.  Junius  Brutus  at  the 
end  of  477,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  at  the  end  of  478.  In  the  mean  time  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rufinus,  the  colleague  of  C.  Junius  in  477,  had  recovered  Croton  and  Lo- 
cn ;  but  as  he  was  considered  the  principal  cause  of  a  severe  repulse  sustained 
by  himself  "°  and  his  colleague  from  the  Samnites  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
he  was  not  thought  deserving  of  a  triumph. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  478  that  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  J" 
A  u  c  «a.  A  c  ^"^  ^^  return  was  beset  with  enemies,  for  a  Cartha^nian  fleet 
to*iua ''"*""  "'^  attacked  him  on  his  passage,  and  sunk  seventy  of  his  ships  of 
war,"*  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Italian  coast  he  found  that  the 
Mamertincs  had  crossed  over  from  Messana  to  beset  his  road  by  land,  and  be 
had  to  cut  his  way  through  them  with  much  loss.  Yet  he  reached  Tarentum 
with  a  force  nearly  as  large  as  that  which  he  had  first  brought  over  from  Epims ; 
as  large  in  numbers,  but  of  a  very  different  quality,  consisting  principally  of  mer- 
cenaries raised  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  men  of  all  countries,  Greek  and  Barharian, 
and  whose  fidelity  would  last  no  longer  than  their  general  was  victorious. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  commenced  active  operations. 
HapiandmtiM tempi*  ^^  Eomau  consuls  were  employed  in  Lucania  and  in  Samnium,"^ 
ofPrKMrpiMatLocA.  ^yjii  hc  rccclved  uo  interruption  from  them,  and  recovered  Locri 
He  next  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  a  place  so  important  from  its  position 
to  the  success  of  any  new  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  the  Campanian  garrison  re- 
sisted Pyrrhus"^  as  stoutly  as  they  had  resisted  the  Romans,  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  His  old  allies,  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,"'  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and,  however  anxious  to  obtain  his  aid,  they  had  not,  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  the  means  of  supplying  him  with  money,  even  if  they 
had  been  disposed  to  rely  on  his  constancy  in  their  cause.  Thus  embarrassed, 
as  he  passed  by  Locri  on  his  return  from  Rhegium  to  Tarentum,  he  listened  to 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers,"*  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Proserpine, 
In  the  vaults  underneath  this  temple  was  a  large  treasure,  which  had  been  buried 
for  unknown  generations,  and  no  mortal  eye  had  been  allowed  to  look  on  it.  ' 
This  he  carried  off,  and  embarked  his  spoil  on  board  of  his  ships,  to  transport  ii 
by  sea  to  Tarentum.  A  storm,  however,  arose  and  wrecked  the  ships,  and  cast 
ashore  the  plundered  treasure  on  the  coast  of  Locri.  Pyrrhus  was  moved,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  replaced  iti  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  her  anger.  But  when  there  were  no  signs  given  that  she  accepted  his 
offering,  he  put  to  death  the  three  men  who  had  advised  him  to  commit  the 
sacrilege,  'and  even  yet  his  mind  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  his  own  commentaries"^  recorded  his  belief  that  Proserpine's  wrath  was  still 

^  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  ginians  employed  in  their  engageracnt  vitb 
"•  Fabriciaa  trinmphed  in  December,  Brutus  Duilias  in  tlie  first  Punic  war  a  large  ship, 
in  January,  thirteen  months  afterwards,  and  Fa-  which  they  took  from  Pyrrhus  probaUy  on  ha 
bins  in  the  February  ofthe  year  following,  when  retreat  from  Sicily,     (rolybius,  I.  23,)    W« 
Pyrrhus  in  all  probability  was  already  returned  mu^t  suppose  that  the  ships  of  war  were  cen- 
to Italy.  yoying  tne  transports  on  which  Pyrrhus  had 
'*  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  embarked  his  army;  and  that  their  resistance 
*"  Zonaras  expressly  says  that  Pyrrhus  ro-  enabled  the  transports  to  escape, 
turned  in  the  year  after  the  consulship  of  P.  "■  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 
Rufinus,  that  is,  in  478.    VIII.  6.  "*  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

*■  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  XII.  Plutarch,  '»  Plu&rch,  Pyrrh.  25.  Dion.  Cassias,  VngnL, 

Pyrrh.  24.     Pyrrhus  had  obtained  this  fleet  Peiresc.  XLII. 

cliiefly  from  the  Syracusaus,  wlio,  on  liis  first  ""  Dionysius,  XIX.  9.    Appian,    Samnitie 

arriyal  in  Sicily,  gave  up  to  him  their  whole  Fragm.  XII. 

navy,  amounting  to  140  ships  of  war.    Diodo>  ^"  Dionysius,  XIX.,  &s  xal  atrish  TLi^^  ivrrii 

ma,  Fngm.  Hoc»cheI.  XXII.  11.    The  Cartha-  >J'o({  hwnv^naai  ypdfu. 
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pursuing  him,  and  bringing  on  his  arms  defeat  and  ruin.  If  Pyrrhus  nimself,  after 
his  long  intercourse  with  the  Epicurean  Cineas,  entertained  such  fears,  they  weighed 
far  more  heavily  doubtless  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  soldiers  and  his  allies ; 
and  the  sense  of  being  pursued  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  may  have  well  chilled 
the  hearts  of  the  bravest,  and  affected  in  no  small  degree  the  issue  of  the  war. 

This  was  fast  approaching.     The  consuls  chosen  for  the  year  479  were  M'. 
Curius  Dentatus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus.    The  Romans  on  their 


side  also  were  visited  by  religious  terrors ;  during  the  year  478  a  Rome.  a.  u™4tI 
fatal  pestilence  had  raged  amongst  them,"*  and  now-  the  clay 
statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  temple  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  shattered  to  pieces.  The  head  of  the  image  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  the  augurs  declared  that  the  storm  had  blown  it  into  the  Tiber,  and  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  searched  for  in  the  bed  cf  the  river.  It  was  found 
in  the  very  place  in  which  the  augurs,  had  commanded  the  search  to  be  made. 

Fears  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  arms  of  Pyr- 
rhus, made  the  Romans  backward  to  enlist  in  the  legions.  Those  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
who  were  summoned  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  upon  which  ^  ^«  mUataMat  u 
the  consul,  M'.  Curius,"*  commanded  that  the  goods  of  the  first  de-  ""  *"" 
faulter  should  be  publicly  sold.  A  public  sale  of  a  man's  property  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  magistrate  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  afterwards  any  politi- 
cal rights ;  but  the  necessity  of  a  severe  example  was  so  felt  that  no  tribune  in- 
terposed in  behalf  of  the  offender,  and  the  consul's  order  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  usual  number  of  legions  was  then  raised ;  Lentulus*^  marched  into 
Lucania,  Curius  into  Samnium. 

Pyrrhus  took  the  field  against  Curius  with  his  own  army,  and  the  flower  of  the 
force  of  Tarentum,  and  a  division  of  Samnites;  the  rest  of  the  p_t„j^M'Qn« 
Samnite  army  was  sent  into  Lucania  to  prevent  Lentulus  from  oppoJa  to  euk  oUm 
coming  to  join  his  colleague.  Curius,  finding  that  Pyrrhus  was  "*"  **" 
marchmg  against  him,  sent  to  call  his  colleague  to  his  aid ;  and  in  the  mean 
while  the  omens  would  not  allow  him  to  attack  the  enemy,'"  and  he  lay  en- 
camped in  a  strong  position  near  Beneventum.  There  is  much  rugged  and  diflfi- 
eult  country  behind  the  town  on  the  road  towards  Apulia,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  level  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Galore  below  it,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  But 
whether  they  fought  on  the  same  ground  which  had  witnessed  the  last  encounter 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine. 

Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Curius  before  his  colleague  joined  him,  and  he 
planned  an  attack  upon  his  camp  by  night."*  He  set  out  by  vnmummM  Bight- 
torchlight,  with  the  flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his  ele-  Si;j*JL''ti'"JSL!!! 
phants ;  but  the  way  was  long,  and  the  country  overgrown  with  *^P" 
wood,  and  intersected  with  steep  ravines  ;  so  that  his  progress  was  slow,  and  at 
last  the  lights  were  burnt  out,  and  the  men  were  continually  missing  their  way. 
Day  broke  before  they  reached  their  destination ;  but  still  the  enemy  were  not 
aware  of  their  approach  till  they  had  surmounted  the  heights  above  the  Roman 
camp,  and  were  descending  to  attack  it  from  the  vantage-ground.  Then  Curius 
led  out  his  troops  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  the  Ro- 
mans a  great  advantage  over  the  heavy-armed  Greek  infantry,  as  soon  as  the 
attempt  to  surprise  them  had  failed.     But  the  action  seems  tb  have  been  decided 

"■  Oro«iu8y  IV.  9.  Livy,  Epitom.  XIV.  Cicero,  most  tolerant  even  of  the  greatest  severity  when 

de  Divinat.  1. 10.  the  publio  service  seemed  to  require  it.    Bat 

**  Livy,  Epitom.  XIV.    Valerius  Maxlmns,  the  authority  of  a  collector  of  anecdotes  is  so 

VI.  8,  %  4,  adds  to  this  story  that  Curius  sold  small,  that  Valerius*  addition  to  the  story  most 

not  only  the  property  of  the  defaulter,  but  the  he  considered  very  doubtfVil. 

man  himself,  saying  ^*  that  the  commonwealth  '^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25. 

wanted  no  citizen  who  did  not  know  how  to  ™  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25. 

obey."    If  the  tribunes  did  not  interfere,  the  ^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.     DioDysiua,  SIX 

consults  power  might  indeed  extend  to  any  12-14. 
thing ;  and  we  know  that  the  Bomans  were 
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by  an  accident ;  for  one  of  Pjrrfaua'  elephants  was  wounded,  and  runmng  w3d 
among  its  own  men,  threw  them  into  disorder ;  nor  could  thej  offer  a  long  resist- 
ance,  being  almost  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  night-march.  They  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  ;*"  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  eight  being  forced 
into  impracticable  ground  from  which  there  was  no  outlet,  were  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  by  their  drivers. 

Thus  encouraged,  Curius  no  longer  declined  a  decisive  action  on  equal  ground ; 
B«tti«  of  B«i«T«Dt«ii.  he  descended  into  the  plain,**^  and  met  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field. 
pyrrfaukdafMiAd.  Qj^  ^jjg  q^q  ^jj^g  ^]jg  Romaus  wcrc  victorious;  on  the  other,  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  elephants'  charge,  they  were  driven  back  to  their 
camp."*  But  their  retreat  was  covered  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  guards 
on  the  rampart,  and  these  so  annoyed  the  elephants  that  they  turned  about,  and 
fled  through  their  own  ranks,  bearing  down  all  before  them.  When  the  phalanx 
was  thus  disordered  the  Romans  attacked  it  vigorously,  and  made  their  way  into 
the  mass ;  and  then  their  swords  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  long  spears 
of  the  enemy,  and  their  victory  was  speedy  and  complete. 

What  number  of  men  were  killed  or  taken  is  variously  reported ;  but  the  over- 
He  flDAiiy  iMTM  1U1I7  throw  was  decisive ;  and  Pyrrhus,  retreating  to  Tarentum,  resolved 
•DdrttuinstoEpinis.  immediately  to  evacuate  Italy.  Yet,  as  if  he  still  clung  to  the 
hope  of  returning  hereafter,  he  left  Milo  with  his  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum, and  then  embarked  for  Epirus."*  He  landed  in  his  native  kingdom  with  no 
more  than  eight  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  "^  and  without  money  to 
maintain  even  these.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  engage  in  new  enterprises ;  and 
often  victorious  in  battle,  but  never  successful  m  war,  he  perished  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  woman's  hand,  in  his  attack  upon  Aigos. 


CHAPTER  XXXYIII. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  FROM  THE  DEPARTURE  OP  PYRRHUS  FROM  ITALY  TO  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR— FINAL  SUBMISSION  OF  SAMNIUM— 
CONQUEST  OF  TARENTUM— PICENTI AN  AND  VOLSINIAN  WARS— ROME 
ACQUIRES  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  ALL  ITALY— DETACHED  EVENTS  AND 
ANECDOTES  RELATING  TO  THIS  PERIOD.— 479  TO  489  A.  U.  C,  275  TO  265  A.  C, 


"  France  was  now  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom.  .  .  .  And  thus  having  conquered  her- 
self, if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  and  no  longer  apprehenbive  of  any  foreign  enemy,  she  was  pre> 
pared  to  carry  her  arms  into  other  countries."— II allam,  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  I.  Part  11. 


Ws  have  seen  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Latiiun  in 
iui«a<»t  b*tir«ra  t^6  lieat  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  to  offer  its  assistance  to  the 
Rom«>iidCtft]u««.     Rojnans.     The  offer  was  then  refused,  but  very  soon  afterwards  a 

"  Dioh3rBius,  XIX.  14.  mother,  and  so  excited  her,  that  she,  too,  be> 

"•  Plutarch,  Pvrrh.  26.    The  scene  of  the  came  ungovernable,  and  threw  the  Greek  army 

battle  is  placed  oy  Orosius  and  Florus  **in  into  disorder,  and  that  this  accident  first  turned 

campis  Arusinis,"  or  "sub  campis  Arusinis,"  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

but  this  name  is  unknown  to  ns,  and  does  not  ^  It  is  said  that  a  report  was  puffjosely  inr- 

enable  us  to  determine  the  place  exactljr.  culated  by  Pyrrhus,  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  le- 

"*  PlntArch,  Pyrrh.  25.    The  story'  which  inforcements  from  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 

iMonyRius  ana  Plutarch  relate  of  the  first  action  Syria,  and  that  the  Bomans  therefore  did  not 

is  by  Zonaras  and  Florus  referred  to  the  last  venture  to  advance  upon  Tarentum.  Pausanias. 

and  decisive  battle ;  namely,  that  a  voung  ele-  1. 18 ;  compare  Nlebuhr,  Vol.  HI.  p.  610,  ana 

phant   having  been   wounded,  ana   running  note  927. 

about  scTeammg,  its  cries  were  heard  by  its  "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26. 
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treaty  was  coDcluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage/  in  which  both  nations  en- 
gaged to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  assisting  one  another,  even  if  either 
should  conclude  an  alliance  with  Pjrrhus ;  that  is  to  say,  their  alliance  with 
him  was  to  be  subordinate  to  their  alliance  with  each  other,  and  instead  of  aiding 
him  in  his  attacks  against  the  other,  they  were  in  such  a  case  to  aid  one  another, 
even  against  him.  Such  were  the  relations  subsisting  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage in  the  year  470 ;  eleven  years  afterwards  these  friendly  ties  were  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  two  nations  were  engaged  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  that  P3rrrhus  embarked  at  Tarentum  to  return  tn 
Epirus,  the  whole  stream  of  our  history  begins  to  set  towards  that  PMp„ti«m  of  •rrata 
great  period  when  Rome  and  Carthage  first  became  enemies.  The  '•"  ^*  *^  '"^  '^• 
relics  of  wars  in  Italy,  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed,  are  only  like  a  clearing 
of  the  ground  for  that  mightier  contest ;  and  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  one 
dominion  is  rather  to  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  the  forging  of  that  iron 
power  by  which  Carthage  was  to  be  crushed,  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
bowed  into  subjection,  than  as  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  and  complicated 
fabric  in  which  law  and  polity  were  to  abide  as  in  their  appointed  temple.  The 
very  barrenness  of  the  political  history  of  Rome  during  the  half  century  which 
followed  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  is  in  itself  a  presumption  that  the  energies  of  the 
Roman  people  at  this  time  were  employed  abroad  rather  than  at  home.  I  shall 
therefore  defer  all  notice  of  the  internal  state  of  Italy  under  the  Roman  sov- 
ereignty, till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Then,  when  Han- 
nibars  sword  was  probing  so  deeply  every  unsound  part  in  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  when  he  was  laboring  to  array  Campania  and  Samnium  and  Lucania  and 
Bruttium  in  a  fifth  coalition  against  Rome,  the  internal  relations  of  the  Italum 
states  towards  the  Romans  and  towards  each  other  will  necessarily  demand  our 
attention.  But  for  the  present  I  shall  merely  regard  them  as  blended  into  one 
great  mass,  which  was  presently  to  be  engaged  m  deadly  conflict  with  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

After  Pyrrhus  left  Italy,  his  general,  Milo,  retained  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  for 
nearly  four  years.  The  aristocratical  party,  which  had  been  from 
the  beginning  opposed  to  the  Epirot  alliance,  now  endeavored  to  ffh.  b^^  r^  * 
rid  themselves  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  They  failed,  however,  m  tSS^-  IU^HZ  3 
their  attempt  to  recover  the  citadel,  and  then  leaving  Tarentum,  '^'^^^ 
they  occupied  a  fort  in  the  neighborhood,'  from  whence  they  carried  on.  a  plun- 
dering warfare  agunst  the  city,  and  were  able  to  make  their  own  peace  with  the 
Romans.  Even  the  popular  party  were  tired  of  the  foreign  garrison  and  its  gov- 
ernor, but,  feeling  that  they  never  could  be  forgiven  by  the  Romans,  they  lookc^l 
elsewhere  for  aid,  and  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  commanders'  in  Sicily  to  deliver 
them  from  Milo's  dominion.  A  Carthagmian  fleet  appeared  accordingly  before 
the  harbor,  while  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  the  Roman  consul,  was  besieging  the  town 
by  land.  But  Papirius,  dreading  the  interference  of  Carthage,  treated  secretly 
with  Milo,^  and  persuaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  Romans,  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Epirus  with  his  garrison  and  all  their 
l>^&age.  Thus  Tarentum  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Roman  government  complained  of  its 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Italy,'  when  its  assistance  had  not  been  requested  by 

'  Polybias,  III.  25.  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  forces,  in 

*  Zonaias,  VIII.  6.    This  was  like  the  aristo-  which  the  Romans  were  victorious, 

cratical  party  in  Coroyra,  who,  after  their  expul-  *  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.     Frontinus,  Stratcgem. 

sion  from  the  city,  buUt  a  fort  in  the  mountains,  III.  8,  $  1. 

from  whence  they  plundered  the  lands  of  their  *  Orosias,  IV.  5.    That  the  interference  of  the 

opponents.    Thucyd.  III.  85.  Carthaginians  on  this  occasion  was  oompkiined 

'  Zonaras.  VIII.  6.    Orosins,  IV.  8.    But  the  of  by  the  Romans  appears  also  from  livy, 

accoont  in  Orosias  is  greatly  distorted  and  ex-  Epitom.  XIV.  and  from  Dion  Cassias,  Fragm. 

aggerated,  for  he  makes  the  Tarentines  call  in  Vatican.  LVII.    Yet  as  Pyrrhos  was  the  enemy 

the  aid  of  Carthage  not  against  Milo,  bat  against  of  Carthage,  the  Carthagmions  might  lawful]  v 

Rome,  and  says  Uiafra  regular actioa took  pUoe  aid  the  Tarentines  against  his  oflber ;  the  «'• 
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Rome ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  now  that  Tarentum  was  actually  in  the  Romaii 
power,  disavowed  the  expedition  as  an  unauthorized  act  of  their  officers  in  Sicily. 

The  death  or  banishment  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  at  Tarentum 
BDbjiigation  of  T.wn-  atoned,  no  doubt,  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
***"-  and  for  the  zealous  enmity  which  had  organized  against  Rome  the 

fourth  Samnitc  war.  When  vengeance  was  satisfied,  policy  demanded  the  com- 
plete humiliation  of  a  city  which  had  shown  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  in- 
jure.* Tarentum  was  dismantled,  its  fleet  and  all  its  stores  of  arms  were  sur- 
rendered, it  was  made  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  a  Roman  gtirrison,^  it  seems, 
was  quartered  in  the  citadel.  When  thus  efiectually  disarmed  and  fettered,  the 
Tarcntines  were  allowed  to  retain  their  municipal  freedom,  as  the  allies,  and  not 
the  subjects  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  immediately  before  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Samnium,  Lucania, 
and  Brattium  had  made  their  final  and  absolute  submission.  L. 
DitoH^  Lacili«^  ^  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus,  who  had  been  consuls 
together  one-and-twenty  years  earlier  in  the  great  campaign  which 
decided  the  third  Samnite  war,  were  elected  consuls  together  for  the  second  time, 
to  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  present  contest.  Carvihus  inyaded  Samnium,'  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  Samnitcs ;  Papirius  received  that  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians.  The  three  nations  all  retained  their  municipal  freedom,  or  rather 
their  several  towns  or  districts  were  left  free  individually,  but  their  national  union 
was  dissolved ;  and  they  were,  probably,  not  even  allowed  to  intermarry  with  or 
to  inherit  property  from  each  other.  Besides  this,  they  made,  undoubtedly,  large 
cessions  of  territory,  and  were  obliged  to  give  hosUiges*  for  their  future  good 
behavior.  It  is  mentioned  in  particular  that  the  Bruttians  ceded  the  half  of  their 
mountain  and  forest'  district,  called  Sila,^°  or  the  Weald ;  a  tract  rich  to  this  day 
in  all  varieties  of  timber  trees,  and  in  wide  ranges  of  well- watered  pastures,  and 
famous  for  yielding  the  best  vegetable  pitch  known  to  the  ancients.  The  right 
of  preparing  this  pitch  was  let  as  usual  by  the  censors,  and  brought  into  the  re- 
public a  large  revenue.    . 

Thus  the  Romans  had  put  down  all  their  enemies  in  the  south  of  Italy,  except 
A.  u.  c.  4M.  A.  c.  the  rebellious  soldiers  of  the  eighth  legion,  who  had  taken  posses- 
III;itod"iIS!iin'**5  sion  of  Rhegium.  Those,  however,  were  reduced  two  years  later 
ak«i(iuin.  ^y  ^j^g  consul,  C.  Genucius."     A  separate  treaty  concluded  with 

the  Mamertines  of  Messana"  had  cut  them  off  from  their  most  natural  succor, 
and  Hiero,  who  since  Pyrrhus  had  left  Sicily  had  been  raised  by  his  merit  and 
services'*  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  took  an  active  part  against  them,  and  sup- 
plied the  Roman  besieging  army  not  with  corn  only,  but  with  an  auxiliary  force 
of  soldiers.  Thus  the  town  of  Rhegium  was  at  last  stormed,  and  most  of  the 
ffarrison  put  to  the  sword  in  the  assault.  Of  the  survivors,  all  except  the  sol- 
diers of  the  original  legion  were  executed'^  by  the  consul  on  the  spot ;  but  these, 
as  Campanian  citizens,^'  and,  therefore,  having  all  the  private  rights  of  citizens  of 
Rome,  were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and  people.  When  they 
were  brought  to  Rome,  one  of  the  tribunes  pleaded  in  their  behalf  that  they 

Ibnoe  compluned  of,  however,  was,  in  all  prob-  Lollias.  a  Samnite  hostage,  is  said  to  h%\e  e^^ 

ability,  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  fleet,  unin-  oaped  from  Borne. 

vitod  hy  the  Komans,  on  the  coasts  of  what  **  Dionysius,  XX.  6.    Sila  is,  doubtless,  the 

they  would  consider  the  Roman  dominion.  But  same  word  as  SUva  and  as  1X9.    For  the  actual 

the  Carthaginians  might  answer  that  the  coast  state  of  this  forest  country,  see  Mr.   Keppel 

of  lapvffia  was  not  yet  to  be  regarded  as  belong-  Craven,  Tour  in  the  Sontfaem  Proviaoea  oi 

ing  to  Rome.                                                        '  Naples,  p.  242. 

•  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  "  Dionysius,  XX.  7. 
^  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  °  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

Punic  wars,  a  legion  was  regularly  stationed  at  "  Polybius,  1. 8, 9.   Justin,  XXIII.  4.    Zona- 

Tarentum.    Polybius,  II.  24.    Niebuhr  thinks  ras.  Vm.  6. 

that  this  had  been  the  case  over  since  the  snr-  ^  Oroeius,  IV.  8. 

rtnderofthecity.  ^  See  Niebuhr,  Rom.  UisU  VcL  II.  p.  67. 

•  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  Eng.  Transl. 
This  appears  ftom  Zonaras,  Vm.  7,  where 
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were  Roman  citizens,'*  and  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  except  by  the  judgment 
of  the  people ;  but  the  people  were  as  little  disposed  to  mercy  as  the  senate,  and 
tlie  thirty-three  tribes''  condemned  them  unanimously.  They  were  thus  all 
scourged  and  beheaded,  to  the  number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and  their 
bodies  were  cast  out  unburied.  Rhegium  and  its  territory  were  restored  to  the 
survivors  of  the  old  inhabitants.  * 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  Samnite'*  hostages  escaped  from  Rome,  and  re- 
vived a  guerilla  warfai-e  in  the  country  of  the  Caracenians  in  north- 
ern Samnium.     Both  consuls  were  employed  to  crush  at  once  an  mb.  sbortgu«riu»'wi« 
enemy  who  might  soon  have  become  formidable,  and  the  bands  "*  *^ ""' 
which  had  tiiken  up  arms  were  soon  dispersed,  and  tfieir  strongholds  takcn» 
although  not  without  some  loss  and  danger  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors. 

A  war  followed  with  a  people  whose  name  has  only  once  before  been  heard 
of  in  Roman  history,  the  Picentians,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  ^  u  c  «•  a  cms. 
The  Picentians  had  become  the  allies  of  Rome*'  thirty-one  years  wiir'wuh«»ieoiiqani 
before  this  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tliird  Samnite  war,  and  *  "*" 
they  had  ever  since  obser^'ed  the  alliance  faithfully.  But  in  the  year  486  we 
find  two  consular  armies'^  employed  against  them,  and  after  a  short  struggle  they 
submitted  at  discretion.  A  portion  of  them  was  removed  to  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  sea,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salemum."  It  may  have  been  that  this  mi- 
gration had  been  commanded  by  the  Roman  government  as  a  measure  of  state 
policy,  in  order  to  people  the  old  Samnite  coast  with  less  suspected  inhabitants, 
and  to  acquire  as  Roman  domain  the  lands  which  the  Picentians  had  left  in  their 
old  country ;  and  the  Picentians,  perhaps,  like  the  Carthaginians  in  the  third 
Punic  war,  unwilling  to  be  torn  from  their  native  land,  rose  against  Rome  in  mere 
despair.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  it  ended  in  the  speedy  and 
complete  conquest"  of  the  Picentian  people. 

The  last  gleanings  of  Italian  indepenaence  were  gathered  in  during  the  two 
years  which  next'  followed.     Tlie  Sallentines  and  Messapians  had 
at  one  time  taken  part  in  the  confederacy"  of  southern  Italy  against  Aic.KJmdM. 


Rome,  but  they  had  withdrawn  from  the  cause  before  its  over-  |S^. .  ooeap^uoQ  oi 
throw.     Their  repentance,  however,  availed  them  nothing,  for  the 
port  of  Brundisium,  in  the  Sallentine  territory,  was  a  position  which  the  Romans 
were  very  anxious  to  secure  ;**  the  more  so  as  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus, 
was  reigning  in  Epirus,  and  had  inherited  much  of  the  warlike  temper  of  his 

"  Valerius  ACaximns.  II.  7,  S  15.    The  same  ^  See  page  881. 

tliiiig  happened  after  tne  reduction  of  Capua  in  *  The  Fasti  Capitolini  record  that  both  the 

the  Becond  Punic  war.    The  Campaniana  being  oonsula  of  the  year,  P.  Semproniua  and  Appins 

Roman  citizens,  the  senate  could  not  determine  Claudius,  triumphed  over  tne  Picentians. 

(heir  fat«  without  being  emiwwered  by  the  "  Strabo^  V.  p.  261. 

poople  to  do  so;   and  accordingly  the  tribes  "  The  Picentian  war  is  briefly  noticed  by 

voted  that  whatever  sentence  the  senate  might  Florus,  I.  19,  by  Eutropius,  and  by  Orosius,  Iv. 

pass  should  have  their  authority  for  its  full  eX'  4.    A  great  earthcjuake  happened  just  as  the 

Qcution.    Livy,  XXVI.  83.     It  is  remarkable  Boman  and  Picentian  armies  were  going  to  en- 

thai  the  power  of  taking  up  the  Roman  fran-  gage,  upon  which  P.  Sempronius,  Uie  consul, 

cbise  at  pleasure  should  be  considered  as  so  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  earth.    The 

<3ompleteIy  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the  population  of  the  Picentians,  when  they  sub- 

franohise  actually,  which  is  Niebuhr's  explanar-  mitted  to  the  Romans,  amounted,  according  to 

tion  of  the  condition  of  the  Campanians.    Vol.  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  III.  §  110),  to  860,000  souls. 

II.  note  136.    £ng.  Transl.    It  rather  appears  "  They  had  fought  under  Pyrrhus  at  Ascu- 

from  the  definition  of  the  term  municeps,  given  lum ;  see  Frontinus  Strategem.  II.  8,  $  21 ;  and 

by  Festus  from  Ser.  Sulpicius  the  younger,  that  they  are  not  mentioned  as  conquered  by  Papir- 

tne  Campanians,  and  others  in  the  same  rela-  ius  and  Carvilius,  when  the  Samnites,  Luca- 

tion  to  Rome,  enjoyed  actually  all  the  private  nians,  and  Bruttians  submitted,  so  that  they 

rights  of  Roman  citizens,  without  forfeiting  had  probably  left  the  confederacy  at  an  earlier 

their  own  Campanian  franchise;  and  this  too  period. 

0eems  implied  by  the  fact  of  their  forming  a  ^  Zonaras,  copying  from  Dion  Cassius.  ao- 

regular  legion  in  war,  instead  of  being  reckoned  cuses  the  Romans  of  making  war  on  the  Sallen- 

merely  as  auxiliaries.  tines  because  they  wished  to  get  possession  of 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  7.    Polybius,  I.  7.  Brundisium,    VIII.  7. 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.    Dionysius,  XX.  9. 
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father ;  and  whether  for  attack  or  defence,  the  possession  of  Brundisiuii]»  the 
favorite  point  of  communication  in  later  times  with  Greece  and  the  East,  appeared 
therefore  to  the  Romans  very  desirahle.  Accordingly,  the  Sallentines  and  Mes- 
sapians  were  reduced  to  submission,  and  Brundisium  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 
The  J  did  not  send  a  colony  thither  till  some  years'*  afterwards,  but  the  land 
must.  In  the  mean  while,  have  formed  a  part  of  their  domain,  and  the  port  in  all 
probability  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Sallentine  war,  the  consuls  of  the  year  488  triumphed  over 
con^iimi  «f  om  Bar.  the  Sarsinatians,"*  a  people  of  Umbxia,  and  the  countrymen  of  the 
■*"**•**  comic  poet  Plautus.     Livy's  epitome"  speaks  of  the  Umbrians 

generally,  and  says  thai  they,  as  well  as  the  Sallentines,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
at  discretion. 

One  more  conquest  still  remained  to  be  achieved,  a  conquest  called  for  by  po- 
w«r  with  til*  vou  ^*^*®^^  jealousy  no  less  than  by  national  ambition.  The  aristocracy 
mJSL  A.  u.*c.  W  of  Volsinii"  applied  to  Rome  for  aid  against  the  intolerable  tyr- 
anny of  their  former  serfs  or  vassals,  who  were  now  in  possessioo 
of  the  government.  As  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  navy  in  the  Pereian 
invasions  first  led  to  the  ascendency  of  the  poorer  classes  at  Athens,  and  as  wars 
with  foreign  states  had  favored  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  commons,  so  the  long 
wars  in  which  Volsinii  had  been  engaged  with  Rome  had  obliged  the  aristocracy 
to  arm  and  train  their  vassals,  till  they,  feeling  their  importance  and  power,  had 
risen  against  their  old  lords,  and  had  established  their  own  complete  ascendency. 
But  in  proportion  as  they  had  been  more  degraded  and  oppressed  than  the  Ro- 
man commons,  so  was  their  triumph  far  less  happy.  Slaves  let  loose  knew  not 
how  to  become  citizens ;  two  only  social  relations  had  they  ever  known,  those  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed  ;  and  having  ceased  to  be  the  one,  they  became  imme- 
diately the  other.  They  retaliated  on  their  former  masters  the  worst  atrocities 
which  they  had  themselves  been  made  to  suffer  ;**  and  when  they  found  that  some 
of  the  oppressed  party  had  applied  to  Rome  for  aid,  they  put  many  of  them  to 
death,*^  as  for  an  act  of  treason.  This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  ezdte  the  Ro- 
mans to  interfere,  and,  as  the  present  ruling  party  in  Volsinii  were  regarded  as 
little  better  than  revolted  slaves,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  commons  would  be 
ready  to  put  them  down  no  less  than  the  senate.  National  ambition,  no  doubt, 
made  the  enterprise  doubly  welcome ;  perhaps  too  the  accusation  of  Metrodorus^^ 
was  not  without  foundation,  when  ho  ascribed  the  war  to  a  baser  passion,  and 
said  that  the  two  thousand  statues  with  which  Volsinii  was  ornamented,  tempted 
the  Romans  to  attack  it.     Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  489, 

*  In  the  Utter  part  of  the  first  Punic  war.  there  is  a  hill  that  nina  up  thirty*  stadiA  in 
See  LivT.  Epitom.  XIX.  But  Florus  says  [I.  height;  and  beneath  there  is  a  forest  of  all  sorts 
20]  that  Brundisium,  with  its  famous  port,  was  of  trees,  and  much  water.  So  the  people  of  the 
reduced  by  M.  Atilius,  who  was  one  or  the  con-  city,  fearing  lest  any  of  them  should  oecome  s 
Buls  of  the  year  487.  And  so  also  does  Eutro-  tyrant,  set  up  their  freedmen  to  be  their  ma- 
pins,  gistrates ;  and  these  fVeedmen  rule  over  them, 

"  Fasti  Capitolini.  and  others  of  the  same  sort  are  appointed  is 

"  Epitom.  XV.    "  Umbrl  ct  Sallentini  victi  their  place  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

in  deditioncm  accept!  sunt."  "*  Valerius  Maximus,  IX.  1.    The  worst  of 

**  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.    Auct.  de  Viris  Illustrib.  all  the  outrages  there  described  was  practiMti 

^*  Decius  MuB."    Floras,  I.  21.    Valerius  Maxi-  in  some  instances  by  the  feudal  aristocracy  in 

mus,  IX.  1,  Extern.  $  2.    Orosins,  IV.  5.    All  modem  Europe ;  and  it  is  far  more  likely  that 

these  writers  call  the  revolution  at  Volsinii  a  thoVolsinian  serfs  retaliated  it  upon  their  i 


rising  of  slaves  against  their  masters ;  just  as  ters  than  that  they  should  have  been  the  first 

Herodotus  represents  a  similar  revolution  at  inventors  of  it. 
Argos,  after  the  old  citizens  had  been  greatly       "*  Zonaras,  VIII.  7. 

wealtened  bv  their  wars  with  Sparta.    VI.  88.        "  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  %  84.    Metrvr 

The  story  toid  in  the  worlt  **  de  MirablL  Aus-  doras  of  Scepsis  Uved  in  the  seventh  century 

cultatiombus,"  94,  Ed.  Bekker,  wrongly  ascribed  of  Home,  and  was  intimate  with  Mithridatee, 

to  Aristotle,  relates  undoubtedly  to  Volsinii,  whoso  hatred  against  the  Bomans  he  shared  to 

and  shows  the  vague  and  exaggerated  form  in  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  called  h  ftvofm^ata. 

which  even  contemporary  events  in  distant  Hischarge.  whether  true  or  fUse,  is  at  least  con- 

oonntries  are  related,  when  there  is  no  real  his-  sistent  with  those  other  representations  which 

torian  to  sift  them.    According  to  this  story*)  speak  of  the  growing  wealth  and  increased  lovt 

^  the  city  is  very  strong ;  for  in  the  midst  of  it  of  wealth  among  the  Bomans  at  this  pericxi. 
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laid  aiege  to  Yolsinii  with  a  consular  army  f*  but  having  been  mortally  wounded 
in  one  of  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  he  left  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his 
successors.''  In  the  following  year  Volsinii  was  taken ;  bloody  executions  took 
place,  and  the  remnant  of  the  new  Volsinian  citizens,  who  were  not  put  to  death, 
were  given  up  as  serfs  once  again  to  their  former  masters.  But  the  old  Vol- 
sinian aristocracy  were  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  city  of  their  fathers.  Vol- 
sinii was  destroyed,  its  statues,  no  doubt,  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  its  old  citi- 
zens were  settled  in  a  new  spot*^  on  the  lower  ground  near  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
apparently  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Bolsena. 

Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  to  Rhegium 

and  Brundisium  was  become  more  or  less  subject  to  Rome.     But  Tk,i».^f r-^'c- 

it  was  not  merely  that  the  several  Italian  nations  were  to  follow  •'•»»'»*'y- 
in  war  where  Rome  might  choose  to  lead  them ;  nor  yet  that  they  paid  a  certain 
tribute  to  the  sovereign  state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  her  subject  allies. 
The  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  had  wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  con- 
quered nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  forests,  mines,  and  harbors  had 
become  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  from  which  a  large  revenue  was  de- 
rived ;  so  that  all  classes  of  Roman  citizens  were  enriched  by  their  victories ;  the 
rich  acquired  a  great  extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupation ;  the  poor  obtained 
grants  of  land  in  freehold  by  an  agrarian  law ;  while  the  great  increase  of  revenue 
required  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  collect  it,  and  thus  from  the  quaestors  to 
the  lowest  collectors  or  clerks  employed  under  them,  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment became  suddenly  multiplied. 

The  changes,  indeed,  which  were  wrought  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  from  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus  to  the  conquest  of  Volsinii,  must  have  affected  o««»  ei»DiM  »ueh 
the  whole  life  and  character  of  the  Roman  people.  Even  the  !SdiS'!C^a»S 
mere  fragmentary  notices,  which  are  all  that  we  possess  of  this  ^'  »•««-»•• 
period,  record,  first,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  quaestors  from  four  to  eight :" 
secondly,  a  distribution  of  land,  in  portions  of  seven  jugera**  to  each  citizen,  to 
the  Roman  commons  generally :  thirdly,  a  distribution  of  money  amongst  the 
citizens,'^  probably  amongst  those  of  the  city  tribes  who  did  not  wish  to  become 
possessors  of  land ;  the  money  so  distributed  having  arben  from  the  sale  of  con- 
que  red  territory  :  fourthly,  the  first  adoption  of  a  silver  coinage,  copper  having 
been  hitherto  the  only  currency  of  the  state  :*^  fifthly,  the  appointment  of  several 
new  magistrates  or  commissioners,  such  as  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandis,**  or 

"  Zonaraa,  VIII.  7.                                         *  for  their  own  profit,  but  sanctioned  by  the  state, 
"  The  author  "  de  Viris  Illustrib."  ascribes  and  oontrollod    by  the  triumviri    roonetalos. 
the  conquest  of  Volsinii  to  Dcoius  Mus,  who  Quaestors  are  known  to  have  coined  money 
-was  consul  in  475,  and  fought  with  Pyrrhus  at  when  employed  under  a  proconsul  as  his  pay- 
Asculum.    But  whether  Decius  was  cmplovsd  master,  but  tnose  coins  are  eoually  without  any 
as  prietor,  or  as  dictator,  we  know  not.    The  peculiar  national  device,  and  relate  to  some- 
same  writer  also  says  that  Ai>pius  Claudius,  the  thing  in  the  quiBBtor's  own  family  or  in  the  cir- 
consul  of  the  year  490,  obtained  the  surname  oumstances  of  his  generaL    Thus  on  the  (told 
ofCandex.  after  his  conquests  of  the  Voli^inians;  coins  struck  by  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  when 
'but  the  Fasti  Capitolim  give  the  honor  of  tJie  he  was  ousestor  to  Cassius  in  Asia,  we  see  the 
conquest  to  his  coUetiguo,  M.  Fulvins  Flao-  deviceoracapoflibertyandadagger,  inmani- 
caa,  who  triumphed  '*de  Vulsinienaibus,  An.  fest  allusion  to  the  assassination  of  CsBsar.   Yet 
oDXXCiz.  K.  Nov."  the  two-horsed  and  four-horsed  chariots  which 
**  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.  ^P^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^®  denarii  are  noticed  by 
*  Livy,  Epitom.  XV.  rhn^r  as  a  general  device,  fVom  which  the  old- 
"  Columella,  Pnsfat.  est  silver  coins  received  their  name.    It  seems 
"  Dionysins,  XX.  ad  finem.  probable  that  there  was  no  fixed  rule  with  ro- 
"*  Pliny,  Hist.  Katur.  XXXIII.  §  44.  The  sil-  spoct  to  the  right  of  ooining ;  that  sometimes 
ver  coinage  was  first  introduced  in  the  year  485 :  tne  state  issued  a  coinage,  that  sometimes  mon- 
And  the  coins  struck  were  denarii,  quinarii,  and  ey  was  struck  by  particular  magistrates  for  the 
sestertii.    It  is  still  a  great  question  in  whose  immediate  use  of  their  own  department  of  the 
liands  the  right  of  coining  money  was  placed,  public  service ;  and  that  sometmies  also  it  was 
The  devices  on  the  oonsmiar  denarii  are  so  va-  struck  by  individuals  for  their  own  profit,  just 
rions,  and  refer  so  peculiarly  to  the  house  of  as  a  large  part  of  our  own  circulation  at  this  day 
^e  individual  who  coined  them,  that  Niebuhr  consists  in  the  notes  issued  by  private  bankers, 
supposes  them  to  have  been  really  a  private  "  '*  Pomponius  de  origine  juris/'  29.    Sec 
oomage,  like  the  tokens  occasionaUy  issued  hi  Niebuhr.  Bom.  Gesch.  III.  p.  649. 
Kngland,  a  ooini^  issued  by  private  penons 
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the  board  of  ten,  who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  centamviri  or  hundred 
judges ;  the  board  of  four,^  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets  and  roads ;  the  board 
of  five,  who  acted  for  the  magistrates  during  the  night,^^  the  consuls'  ordinary 
responsibility  ceasing  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  board  of  three, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  coinage.  All  these  things  are  recorded  as  haying  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time  about  the  period  between  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and 
the  first  war  with  Oajthage,  and  they  clearly  show'what  manifold  changes  the 
Roman  people  were  then  undergoing. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was,  indeed,  to  Rome  what  the  overthrow  of  the  Atbe- 
EffKta  of  ti>«M  «  ni^Q  empire  was  to. Sparta:  the  larger  scale  of  all  public  transac- 
Ai«S'£!So^i!!i  tions,  the  vast  influx  of  wealth  into  the  state,  and  the  means  of 
F«brieiiit.  acquiring  wealth  unjustly  which  were  put  within  the  reach  of 

many  private  individuals,  were  a  severe  shock  to  the  national  character.  Many 
other  Romans,  no  doubt,  besides  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  were  as  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical as  Gylippus  and  Lysander ;  and  it  was  this  very  corruption  which  made 
men  dwell  so  fondly  on  those  who  were  untainted  by  it:"" the  virtue  of  Fabri- 
cius  and  Curius,  like  that  of  Callicratidas,  shone  the  brighter,  because  the  tempta- 
tions which  they  resisted  were  so  often  yielded  to  by  others.  In  the  present 
state  of  Italy  any  eminent  Roman  might  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  any  of 
the  subject  people  either  for  good  or  for  evil :  hence  the  principal  citizens  of 
Rome  were  earnestly  courted  with  compliments,  and  often,  no  doubt,  propitiated 
with  presents,  and  it  was  for  refusing  such  presents  when  offered  to  them  by  the 
5)amnites,  that  Fabricius  and  Curius  became  so  famous.  All  know  how  deputies 
from  Samnium  came  to  Curius^  at  his  Sabine  farm  to  offer  him  a  present  of  gold. 
They  found  him  seated  by  the  fireside,  with  a  wooden  platter  before  him,  and 
roasting  turnips  in  the  ashes.  "  I  count  it  my  glory,"  he  said,  "  not  to  possess 
gold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over  those  who  do."  So,  again,  other  Samnite 
deputies  came  to  bring  a  present^  of  ten  pounds  of  copper,  ^ve  of  silver,  and  five 
slaves,  to  Fabricius  as  the  patron  of  their  nation.  Fabricius  drew  his  hands  over 
his  ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  then  along  his  neck  and  down  his  body; 
and  said  that  whilst  he  was  the  master  of  his  five  senses  and  sound  in  body  and 
limb,  he  needed  nothing  more  than  he  had  already.  Thus,  whether  refusing  to 
have  clients,  or  to  accept  from  them  their  customary  dues,  Curius  and  Fabricius 
lived  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  unable  to  give  a  dowry  to  their  daughters  ;*■  and 
in  both  cases  the  senate  paid  it  for  them.  Men  of  this  sort,  so  indifferent  to 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without  a  roughness  of  nature  which  would 
delight  in  vexing  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  others,  were  likely  to  struggle  hard 
against  the  prevailing  spirit  of  covetousness  and  expense.  When  Fabricius  was 
censor  in  479,  he  expelled  P.  Rufinus**  from  the  senate  because  he  had  returned 
amongst  his  taxable  possessions  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate ;  for  there  is 
often  a  jealousy  against  any  new  mode  of  displaying  wealth,  when  the  greatest 
expenditure  in  old  and  accustomed  ways  excites  no  displeasure.  Silver  plate 
was  a  new  luxury  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  and  therefore  attracted  the 
cens6r*s  notice ;  three  hundred  years  later,  the  possession  of  silver  plate  to  any 

*•  *»  PomponiuB,  §  80,  81.  ^vemment  of  his  province,  tho  same  8]>otIesb 

^  Pope  has  said,  that  integrity  which  he  proved  actually  in  sitting  by 

"  LucuUuis  when  ftngality  conld  chann,  ^jf.^'?^  S^^llfi,"'*"^  *"  *""^^  P"*" 

Uad  roasted  tamipa  in  tho  Sabiae  &rm;"  '"^f  S,  de Sc^'tut.  16.    Vdcrius  Maxim. 

as  if  the  virtue  of  Curius  had  helonffed  to  his  IV.  8,  §  5. 

age  and  not  to  himself.    Bat  this  is  the  mistake  **  Julius  Hyginus,  apnd  Gclliuin,  I.  li.    Va- 

of  a  satirist  and  fatalist,  wliose  tendency  it  lerius  Maximus,  IV.  8,  $  6. 

always  is  to  depreciate  human  virtue.   HadliU-  *•  I  borrow  this  from  Niebuhr,  wlio  refers 

cuUus  lived  in  Curius*  day,  he  would  have  for  the  story  to  Apnleius. 

shown  in  the  possession  often  pounds  of  silver  ^  Llvy^  Epitoni.  XIV.     Niebuhr  snppoees 

plate,  the  same  spirit  which,  in  his  own  days,  that  Fabricius  may  have  suspected  thit*  Mate  to 

was  shown  in  the  splendor  of  his  feasts  in  the  have  been  a  part  of  the  spoils  won  by  Bufiniu 

Apollo :  had  Curius  lived  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  at  Croton,  and  have  thought  that  he  ought  ta 

he  would  have  disphiyed,  like  Cicero  in  tho  have  accounted  for  it  to  the  treasoiy. 
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amount  was  fully  allowed ,^^  but  gold  plate  was  still  unusual,  and  the  senate,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  denounced  it  as  an  unbecoming  extravagance.  But  Fa- 
bricius,  no  doubt,  disliked  the  large  domain  lands-  held  in  occupation  by  Bufinus 
as  much  as  his  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate,  thinking  that  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  however  employed,  was  injurious  to  the  commonwealth. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  amongst  the  other  changes  of  this  period,  that  the 
consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,*®  the  year  which  .  .  .^^^  ^  , 
witnessed  the  final  reduction  of  Volsinii,  was  marked  by  the  first  aitoi!  i.  u.c.Jil 
exhibition  of  gladiators  ever  known  at  Rome.  •  Two  sons  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus  exhibited  them,  it  is  recorded,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  The 
principle  of  this,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  was  very  ancient  and  very 
universal  ;**  that  the  dead  should  not  go  on  his  dark  journey  alone,  but  that  a 
train  of  other  departed  souls,  whether  of  enemies  slain  to  avenge  him,  or  of  fol- 
lowers to  do  him  honor,  should  accompany  him  to  the  unseen  world.  But  the 
Komans,  it  is  said,"  borrowed  the  practice  of  substituting  a  combat  for  a  sacri- 
fice, that  the  victims  might  die  by  each  other's  swords,  immediately  from  the 
Etruscans ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  capture  of  Volsinii  took  place  in  this 
very  year,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  gladiators  of  M.  and  D.  Brutus  were 
Volsinian  prisoners,  perhaps  slaves,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  before 
under  the  service  of  their  former  masters.  The  spectacle,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, excited  the  liveliest  interest  at  Rome ;  but  for  many  years  it  was  exhibited 
only  at  funerals,  as  an  offering  in  honor  of  the  dead ;  the  still  deeper  wickedness 
of  making  it  a  mere  sport,  and  introducing  the  sufferings  and  death  of  human 
beings  as  a  luxury  for  the  spectators  in  their  seasons  of  the  greatest  enjoyment, 
was  reserved  for  a  later  period. 

-  The  ten  years  preceding  the  first  Punic  war  were  probably  a  time  of  the  great- 
est physical  prosperity  which  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  ever  ^  ^  ^  h  rfa. 
knew.  Within  twenty  years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  passed  roi!!J"JSJ>u  at  tu* 
on  a  most  extensive  scale ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  had  received  ^" 
besides  what  may  be  called  a  large  dividend  in  money  out  of  the  lands  which 
the  state  had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farming  of  the  state  domains/* 
or  of  their  produce,  furnished  those  who  had  money  with  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  profitable  adventure,  while  the  accumulation  of  public  business  increased 
tlie  demand  for  clerks  and  collectors  in  every  branch  of  the  service  of  the  reve- 
nue. And  the  power  of  obtaining  like  advantages  in  all  future  wars  seemed 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  Hortensian  laws,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  an 
agrarian  law  whenever  they  pleased,  in  spite  of ^he  opposition  in  the  senate.  No 
wonder  then  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular,  and  that  the  tribes,  more  than 
once,  resolved  on  taking  up  arms,  when  the  senate  would  have  preferred  peace 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  national  faith  and  justice. 
Kut  our  "  pleasant  vices'*  are  ever  made  "  instruments  to  scourge  us :"  and  the 
first  Punic  war,  into  which  the  Roman  people  forced  the  senate  to  enter,  not  only 
in  its  own  long  course  bore  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer  citizens,  but  from  the 
feelings  of  enmity  which  it  excited  in  the  breast  of  Hamilcar,  led  most  surely  to 

^  Tacitns,  Annal.  II.  88.  rydioe  at  their  funeral  at  JSgm,    Biyllns,  apad 

«  Valerius  Maximua,  II.  4,  §  7.  Athcnfleum,  IV.  p.  165.    Diodorus,  XIX.  62. 
**  Every  one  remembers  the  slaughter  of       *^  Nicolaas  Damascenns,  apud  Athenseum, 

twelve  Trojan  prisoners  over  the  funeral  pile  of  IV.  p.  168. 

Fatroclns.      when  the  Scythian  kings  died,        **  See  the  well-known  passage  in  Polybius, 

some  of  all  their  servants  were  slain  and  were  where  he  notices  the  extent  of  patronage  pos- 

buried  with  them.    (Herodotus,  IV.  71.)    In  sessed  by  the  senate.    IIoAAwy  yap  ipy^v  Svrup 

Thrace  single  combats  took  place  at  the  funerals  tQv  USiioniviav  hwb  rfiy  ri/iirrwy  6td  wdarn  *lra\las 

of  the  chiefs ;  and  there  al»o,  as  in  India,  the  tls  rdi  invicnits  Ka\  KaraoKsvas  rwv  irffiovtuVf  i  us 

b€8t  beloved  of  the  wives  of  the  deceased  was  oIk  <2y  ifapiOfiiaairo  ^qilmst  voXXQv  ii  voraii&v, 

killed  and  buried  with  her  husband.    rHcrodo-  hfiivup^  KiiwliaVf  ittrdiXuv,  x^^ti  wXX^fiiiiv  ica 

tiis,  V.  5,  8.)     In  Spain,  too,  when  Viriathus  niwrtaxtv    1*6    rjv   *Pw/ia/u>y  hwaortlav^     wdrra 

vrt»  burnt  on  his  funeral  pile,  there  were  single  x'fp^^^oi     wp^lvti    rd    rpotipnitiva    iiH     to9 

-•ombats  fought  around  in  honor  of  him.    Ap^  vA^Oov;,  koI  cxti^v,  &s  hot  dveU\  vdvrai  MtSivdai 

pian,  de  Rebus  Hispan.  75.    Caasander  paid  raU  itvais  koL  rais  ipyaoUis  raii  U  ro*r«».— IV. 

tbie  same  honor  to  Philip  Arrhidseos  and  £u-  17. 
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that  fearful  visitation  of  HannibaFs  sixteen  years'  invasion  of  Italy,  wbicli  d^ 
stroyed  forever,  not  indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominions,  but  the  well- 
being  of  the  Roman  people. 

But  that  calamitous  period  was  only  to  come  upon  the  children  of  the  ensting 

generation,  and  in  the  mean  time  all  was  going  on  prosperously. 

tIm  !!^  for  rooo^  Another  aqueduct  was  constructed  by  M'.  Curius,'*  when  he  was 

*°^  censor  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  by  which  a  supply  of 

water  was  conveyed  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  city  from  the  Anio  above  Tibar: 
and  tiles"  at  this  time  began  to  supersede  wood  as  the  roofing  material  for  tbe 
common  houses  of  Rome. 

Their  victories  over  Pyrrhus  spread  the  fame  of  the  Romans  far  and  wide; 
p  oi»  *"^^  immediately  after  his  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  again  b^ 
nfi^phtti,  k^"^  coming  formidable  by  his  victories  over  Antigonus  in  Macedonia, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,*^  king  of  Egypt,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  senate,  delighted  at  such  a  com- 
pliment from  so  great  a  king,  sent  in  return  an  embassy  to  Alexandria,  consisting 
of  three  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the  commonwealth,  Q.  Fabius  Gut^s, 
who  was  then  first  senator  Tprinceps  senatus),  Q.  Ogulnius,  who  had  gone  to 
Epidaurus  to  invite  ^sculapius  to  Rome,  and  Num.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  son  of 
that  Fabius  who  had  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  temple  of  Deliverance  from 
Danger.  The  ambassadors  found  Alexandria  at  the  height  of  its  splendor,  for 
these  were  the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Greek-Egyptian  kingdom ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,"  with  a  fleet  of  1600  ships  of  war,  and  a  revenue  of  nearly  15,000 
talents,  reigned  over  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cyrene  to  the 
Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Triopian  headland  at  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Rhodes ;  while  to  the  south  his  power  extended  to 
the  heart  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia,  and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
his  capital  there  met  together  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  of  the  east  and  of 
Egypt  itself:  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  and  the  seven  tragedians  of  the  Pleias;* 
the  Jews  who  at  this  time  began  at  Alexandria  the  translation  of  the  Bible;  and 
Manetho,  the  famous  historian  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Egypt.  The  Roman 
ambassadors  were  honorably  entertained  and  received  valuable  presents ;  which 
on  their  return  home  they  laid  before  the  senate,  but  which  the  senate  imme- 
diately gave  back  to  them,  with  permission  to  do  with  them  as  they  thought 
proper. 

In  the  year  488,"  the  people  of  ApoUonia,  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Epi- 
oatT«(«  to  ui#  uibM.  rus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  with  what  object  we  know  not,  hot 
Silf^TML™  JfilTii  possibly  to  complain  of  some  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Roman  govein- 
loth.  Apoik»i«».  jn^ni;  Two  Romans  of  rank,  one  of  them  a  senator  of  the  house 
of  Fabius,  insulted  and  beat  the  ambassadors,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
outrage,  given  up  to  the  ApoUonians ;  one  of  the  quaestors  also  was  sent  to  escort 

■■  Frontinus,  de  AquajductibuB,  6.  The  aquc-  '  eopleustcs,  in  the  rcigrn  of  Justin,  the  ftUi»of 

duct  of  Curius  WOB  known  by  the  name  of  Justinian.    Cosmaa  copied  the  inscription  into 

"  Anio  vetus :"  its  whole  length  was  forty-three  his  work,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Montfancon  i 

miles :  but  like  the  older  aqueduct  of  Appius  Collectio  Nova,  <fec.    Vol.  II.  p.  142.    Somere- 

Claudius,  it  consisted  mostly  of  pipes  under  laarkable  particulara  aa  to  the  amount  of  Pw- 

ground,  and  was  only  conducted  on  an  embank-  emy's  revenue  are  preserved  by  Jerome  in  h» 

ment  above  ground  for  a  distance  of  something  Commentary  on  Daniel,  XI.  5. 

less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  ••  They  were  called  the  Pleias  fVom  their  nnm- 

"  See  Cornelius  Nepos  quoted  by  Pliny,  aa  lier,  in  allusion  to  the  constellation.    Different 

already  noticed,  Hist.  Natur.  XVI.  %  86.  lists  of  them  are  given  (see  Fynes  Clinton,  Fwt 

»«  livy,  Epitom.   XIV.     Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  Hellen.  Vol.  111.  year  b.  o.  269),  but  none  of 

Dionysius,  XX.  4.    Valerius  Maximus,  IV.  8,  them  are  known  to  us  by  any  exJatin^  worto, 

I  9.-  if,  aa  Mr.  Fox  and  Niebuhr  seem  moatlnstlyto 

••  The  extent  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus'  do-  think,  the  Lycophron  who  wrote  the  Alexandn 

minion,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  Egypt  is  a  veiy  different  person  from  the  Lycophron 

during  his  reign,  arc  described  by  Theocritus,  of  the  Pleias.  and  belonga  to  a  later  i^   Bee 

m  eye-witness,  in  his  17th  Idyll,  and  in  that  Niebuhr^s  Kleine  Schrift.  p.  4B8-450. 

remarkable  inscription  found  at  Adulis,  on  the  "  Zonaraa^III.    7.     livy,   Epitom.  XV. 

western  ahoro  of  the  Bed  Sea,  by  Cosmaa  Indi-  Valer.  Max.  VI.  6, 1 6. 
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the  ambassadors  and  their  prisoners  to  Bmndisiam,  lest  any  attempt  shotdd  be 
made  to  rescue  tbem.  But  the  ApoUonians,  measuring  rightly  their  own  utter 
inability  to  cope  with  so  great  a  nation  as  the  Romans,  and  judging  that  it  would 
be  unwise**  to  interpret  too  closely  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  restored  both 
offenders  unhurt. 

Our  notices  of  the  physical  history  of  these  times  are  very  scanty.  The  win- 
ter of  484  was  one  of  unusual  severity  ;*•  the  "Kber  was  frozen  over  nyoeai  uatoir.  s*. 
to  a  great  depth,  the  snow  lay  in  the  Forum  for  nearly  six  weeks,  ^•'•'^^^^ 
the  olives  and  fig-trees  were  generally  killed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished 
for  want  of  pasture,  as  they  were  dependent,  even  in  winter,  on  such  food  as 
they  could  find  in  the  fields.  This  great  frost  happened  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  the  frost  of  355,  and  seems  to  have  equalled  it  in  severity. 
Volcanic  phenomena**  are  recorded  during  the  two  following  years,  and  in  488 
we  hear  of  a  very  destructive  pestilence,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  years 
more,  and  is  described  as  exceedingly  fatal  ;**  but  the  language  of  Augustine  is 
indefinite,  and  that  of  Orosius  clearly  exaggerated,  so  that  we  can  neither  dis- 
cover the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  nor  estimate  the  amount  of  the  mor- 
tality. 

Ten  years,  as  they  bring  forward  into  active  life  a  new  generation,  so  they 
always  sweep  away  some  of  the  last  survivors  of  former  times, 
and  bring  down  to  a  later  period  the  range  of  living  memory.  Ap-  inKi^wd.  dmS!^ 
pius  Claudius  and  Valerius  Corvus,  who  were  both  alive  when  *^'**""^'*"** 
Fyrrhus  was  in  Italy,  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Epirus.  L.  Papiri]as  Cursor, 
if  he  were  still  livmg,  had  yet  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  a  public  station ; 
neither  he  nor  his  colleague,  Sp.  Carvilius,  are  heard  of  again  after  their  second 
censorship  in  the  year  482.  M'.  Curius  had  obtained  the  censorship  in  that 
same  year,  three  years  after  his  victory  at  Beneventum ;  he  employed  the  mon- 
ey arising  from  the  spoils  of  his  triumph  in  constructing,  as  we  have  seen,*  the 
second  oldest  of  the  Roman  aqueducts ;  and  after  his  censorship  he  was  named 
by  the  senate  one**  of  two  commissioners  for  completing  the  work,  but  he  died 
within  a  few  days  after  his  appointment.  Thus  one  of  the  most  honest  and  ener- 
getic men  known  to  us  in  the  Roman  history,  a  man  whose  name  is  associated  so 
closely  with  the  uncorrupted  period  of  the  Roman  character,  was  carried  off 
apparently  before  he  had  arrived  at  old  ase.  When  Fabricius  died  we  know 
not;  but  he  was  not  heard  of  again  after  his  censorship  in  479,  nor  do  we  know 
any  further  particulars  of  him  than  that  he  was  buried,  by  a  special  dispensation, 
-within  the  city  walls  ;••  a  rare  honor,  which  strongly  marks  the  general  sense 
entertained  of  the  purity  of  his  virtue ;  "  as  if,"  says  Niebuhr,  ''  his  bones  could 
be  no  defilement  to  the  temples  of  the  heavenly  gods,  nor  his  spirit  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  llnng." 

So  passes  away  what  may  be  called  the  spring-time  of  the  Roman  people. 
Wealth,  and  power,  and  dominion  have  brought  on  the  ripened 
summer,  with  more  of  vigor  indeed,  but  less  of  freshness.  Be- 
^nning  her  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  Rome  was  now  enter- 
ing upon  her  appointed  work,  and  that  work  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with  good. 
The  conqueror  and  the  martyr  are  alike  God's  instruments ;  but  it  is  the  priv- 

*"  They  may  hare  remembered  the  wisdom  **  Orobias,  IV.  4.     The  earthquake  which 

of  the  J&ginettaiB  in  like  ciroamstances,  when  happened  in  the  Pioentlan  war,  jnat  as  the  Ro- 

the  Spartan  king,  Lentjchidas,  was  given  up  mans  and  Pioentians  were  going  to  dn^^age, 

to  them  by  his  countrymen,  as  an  atonement  belongs  to  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  this  pe> 

for  ■  some  wrong  which  he  had  done  to  them.  riod. 

Ji,  Spartan  had  warned  them  not  to  take  the  "  Augustine,  III.  17.    Orosius,  IV.  5. 

Bpavtan  government  at  its  word,  nor  to  believe  "  Frontinus,  de  Aqusduot.  6. 

lYiat  they  might  really  carry  the  kin^  of  Sparta  **  Cicero,  de  L«gibiM,  II.  28.    Thus  Brasida^ 

orway  as  theirprisoner,  and  punish  him  at  their  was  buried  within  th»  walls  of  Amphipolis,  as 

diRcretion.    Bee  Herodotus,  VI.  85.  having  been  the  deliverer  of  the  oity.   Thuoyd. 

»  Zonaras,  VUI.  6.     Augustine,  de  Civit  V.  11. 
Dei,  III.  17. 

21     . 
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ilege  of  his  conscious  and  willing  instruments  to  be  doubly  and  merely  blessed ; 
the  benefits  of  their  work  to  others  are  unalloyed  by  evil,  while  to  theniselves  it 
is  the  perfecting  and  not  the  corrupting  of  their  moral  being ;  when  it  is  done, 
they  are  not  cast  away  as  instruments  spoiled  and  worthless,  but  partake  of  the 
good  which  they  have  given,  and  enjoy  forever  the  love  of  men,  and  the  bless 
ing  of  God. 


CHAPTER  mix. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  POWER  OF  CARTHAGE. 


Uo)<iTtU9^at  6i  SoKoiai*Kal  Kaf^x^iUpfi  KoXfif .— AsiBiorLX,  Politic.  II. 


Thx  name  of  Carthage  has  already  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  coarse  of 
btfiMi  ooDaitioi  «r  t^is  history;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  extent  of  her  do- 
^^*'*^*<**  minion,  and  the  inherent  causes  of  its  unsoundness,  inasmuch  as 

the  Carthaginians  and  their  African  subjects  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  broad  differences  of  race,  language,  and  institutions ;  so  that  they  could  not 
blend  together  into  one  nation.  The  isolation  of  Carthage  from  all  the  surround- 
ing people  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  position  of  Rome  in  Italy,  where  the 
alhes  and  the  Latin  name  were  bound  to  the  Romans  and  to  each  other  by  mani- 
fold lies,  and  the  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise,  or  at  least  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  it  hereafter,  was  every  year  effacing  the  pmnful  memory  of  the  first 
conquest,  and  effecting  that  consolidation  of  various  elements  into  one  great  and 
united  people,  in  which  alone  conquest  can  find  its  justification.  But  as  the 
Carthaginians  will  now  occupy  no  small  share  of  our  attention,  from  the  impor- 
tance and  long  duration  of  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  so  it  becomes  desirable 
to  look  at  them  more  closely,  and  see  what  was  their  internal  state,  and  with 
what  excellences  and  defects  in  their  national  character  and  institutions  they  en- 
countered the  iron  strength  of  Rome. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  compared  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  containing  in 
it  the  elements  of  monarchy  and  of  aristocracy,  and  of  democracy. 


But  in  such  mixed  goYcmments,  one  element  is  always  predomi- 
""  '  *"  '  nant :  first,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  monarchical,  next 
the  aristocratical,  and,  lastly,  the  democratical  or  popular.  The  predominance 
of  one  element  by  no  means  implies,  however,  the  total  inactivity  of  the  others ; 
and  in  their  common,  although  not  equal  action,  consists  the  excellence  of  such 
constitutions ;  not  simply  that  the  working  of  the  principal  power  is  checked  by 
the  direct  legal  rights  of  the  other  two,  but  much  more  because  the  nation  retains 
by  their  means  those  ideas  and  those  points  of  character  which  they  peculiariy 
suggest  and  encourage,  and  is  thus  saved  from  that  narrow-minded  uniformity  of 
views  and  of  tastes  which  the  exclusive  influence  of  any  single  element  must 
necessarily  occasion.  In  Carthage  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  monarchical 
part  of  the  constitution  had  once  the  ascendency,*  but  during  those  times  in 
which  she  is  best  known  to  us,  the  aristocratical  element  was  predominant ;  the 

>  Aristotle  says  that  Cuthaffe  had  never  stif-  by  an  aristocracy.  V.  12.    It  seems,  then*  that 

fered  in  any  senous  deflree  either  fh>m  faction  this  tyranny  must  be  nnderstood  of  the  ekriier 

or  from  a  tvrant.    Pohtic  II.  11.    Yet  in  an-  times  of  the  Carthaginian  history,  before  that 

other  place  ne  gives  Carthage  as  an  instance  of  constitution  existed  on  which  Aristotle  oom* 

a  country  where  a  tyranny  nad  been  succeeded  ments. 
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full  development  of  the  democratical  was  prevented  by  the  prematare  destnio- 
tion  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Carthaginian  aristocracy  was  partly  one  of  birth,  but  chiefly,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  wealth.     Indeed,  the  older  form  of  a  pure  aristocracy  of 
birth  must  necessarily  be  rare  in  a  colony,  where  the  original  set-       "^^-"Hi^ 


tiers  must  almost  always  be  a  mixed  body,  and  yet  in  their  new  settlement  find 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however,  that  nobility 
of  birth  was  acknowledged  in  Carthage,  and  that  their  two  chief  magistrates,  or 
judsres,'  suffetes,  whom  the  Greeks  called  kings,  were  elected  only  frcmi  a  certain 
number  of  families.  How  many  these  were,  and  what  was  the  origin  of  their 
nobility,  we  are  not  informed.  But  wealth,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  was  an  indispensable  qualification  for  all  the  highest  offices.  Nay, 
we  are  told  that  the  very  suffetes  and  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth 
bought  their  high  dignities :'  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of  paying  money 
to  obtain  votes,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  feet  or  expenses  of  entering 
on  an  office  were  purposely  made  very  heavy,  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  rich. 

The  great  council,  ^uyxXv^m,  was  probably  an  assembly  as  numerous  as  the 
Roman  senate,  and,  like  the  senate,  was  a  mixed  body,  containing  Th«  r««t  ocnen,  »u 
members  of  different  ages,  who,  in  whatever  manner  appointed,  ^••"-'"•'•'^^ 
were  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  aristocracy.  But  from 
this  great  council  there  were  chosen  one  hundr^  members,^  who  formed  what 
was  called  the  council  of  elders,  and  who  in  fact  were  the  supreme  authority  in  • 
the  state.  They  were  originally  appointed  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
captains-general,  and  were  a  court  before  which  every  general,  on  his  return 
from  a  foreign  command,  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  by  de- 
grees they  became  not  only  supreme  criminal  judges  in  all  cases,  bat  also  a  su- 
preme executive  council,  of  which  the  two  suffetes  or  kings  were  the  presidents. 
In  this  capacity  they  were  legally,  we  may  presume,  no  more  than  a  managing 
committee  for  the  great  council,  so  they  became  in  ordinary  cases  its  substitute, 
and  in  all  cases  exercised  such  a  control  over  it,  that  they  are  called  a  power  for 
governing  the  general  council  itself.* 

The  hundred,  or  the  elders,  were  chosen  for  hfe  from  members  of  the  great 
council,  but  not  by  the  votes  of  the  ^eat  council  at  lar^e.  On  the  »«  MmmiMieu  « 
contrary,  they  were  chosen  by  certain  bodies  which  Anstotle  calls  *<«*••'■»•• 
^rsvra^iai ,  or  commissions  of  five,  and  which  formed  so  many  close  corporations, 
filling  up  their  own  vacancies.  Thb  is  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess 
on  the  subject ;  for  Aristotle  only  adds,  that  these  commissions  had  great  and 
various  powers,  and  that  their  members  remained  longer  in  office  than  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates,  inasmuch  as  they  exercised  an  authority  both  before  and  after 
their  regular  term  of  magistracy.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the 
more  important  branches  of  the  public  administration  were,  as  we  should  say, 
put  in  commission,  and  vested  in  boards  of  five  members ;  that  thus  the  treasury 

'  ArietoUe,  Politic.  II.  11.    BiXnov  ii  ro^i  0a-       *  "Centam  ez  nnmero  Mnatorom  jndices 

nXci(  u^Tt  Kara  rd  ainft  tlvai  yivos  uii6k  rofiro  rd  rv-  deliguntur,'*  MJB  JoBtin,  pVlBg  an  ACCOant  of 

X^p.    It  is  obviouB  that  *'  saffes,"  or  **  sufes,"  is  the  ongin  of  this  ooancil  of  elders,  XIX.  2.  The 

the  same  word  with  the  Hebrew  DBiC,  which  council  of  elders,  or  yc#«.«l.,  is  distingiushed 

'  „  expresriy  from  the  larger  council,  or  senate, 
was  the  Utle  of  those  magfistrates  whom  we  call  tf^yxAiirof.  See  Polybius,  X.  18,  and  XXX  VI.  2. 
the  judges.  Now  as  the  judges  in  the  Scripture  For  the  whole  subject  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
history  are  distinguiahed  from  the  kings,  and  stitution  I  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Hee- 
it  was  a  great  change  when  the  Israelites,  tired  yen's  Historical  Researches  on  the  African  Na- 
of  their  judges,  or  suffetes,  desired  to  have  a  tions,  Vol.  I.  I  have  also  derived  some  assist- 
king ;  so  it  is  probable  that  the  suffetes  at  ^ice  from  Klnge's  Commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Carthage  also  were  so  named  to  show  that  they  aocoant  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  pub- 
were  not  kings,  and  that  the  Greek  writers,  in  lished  in  1824. 

cilling  them /SaaiXwf,  have  used  a  term  likely  to       »  Livy,    XXX.   16.     "Sanctius    consilium^ 

misl^.  „-  ^^      *...,,  .  .  maximaque ad ipsum senatum^egendum vis." 

■  Polybius,  VI.  56.    Aristotle's  aocoant  im-  •  ^ 

plies  the  same  thing.  , 
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would  be  intrusted  to  one  commission  of  five,  the  care  of  public  manners  and 
morals,  the  censor's  office  at  Rome,  would  be  given  to  another  commission ;  the 
police,  perhaps,  to  another ;  the  navy  to  another ;  and  so  on.  Nothing  would 
hinder  these  commissioners  from  being  members  of  the  great  council,  and  nothing 
would  hinder  them,  therefore,  from  electing  themselves  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
the  council  of  elders ;  in  fact,  we  are  expressly  told*  that  the  treasurer's  or  quaes- 
tor's office  led  regularly  to  a  seat  amongst  the  hundred ;  and  thus  the  same  men 
being  often  members  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  one  or  perhaps  more  of  these 
admmistrative  commissions,  and  of  the  great  council,  and  also  of  the  council  of 
elders,  we  can  understand  what  Aristotle  means  when  he  says  that  it  was  a 
favorite  practice  with  the  Carthaginians  to  invest  the  same  person  with  several 
offices  together. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  aristocratical,  or  rather  in  the  spirit  of  that  worst  form 
of  aristocracy  which  the  Greeks  called  oligarchy.  And  what 
was  thus  ordered  by  law,  was  to  be  maintained  by  feeling ;  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  had  then-  clubs,'  where  they  habitually  met  at  a  com- 
mon mess  or  public  table,  with  the  very  object  of  binding  them  more  closely  to 
each  other,  and  imbuing  them  entirely  with  the  spirit  of  their  order. 

Under  such  a  constitution  the  power  of  the  suffetes  had  been  reduced  from  its 
DuniDiiu«artiMpim.  Originally  almost  kingly  prerogatives  to  the  state  of  the  doge 
•r«rti»«if«tM.  under  the  late  constitution  of  Venice.  In  earlier  times  they  had 
been  invested  with  the  two  great  characters  of  ancient  royalty,  those  of  general 
and  of  priest  ;*  but  now  the  first  of  these  was  commonly  taken  from  him,  and  the 
office  of  general-in-chief  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  as  distinct ;  nor  was  it  even 
left  in  the  suffetes'  appointment.  Still  the  two  kings,  as  the  Greek  writers  call 
them,  were  recognized  as  an  essential  branch  of  the  government,  and  if  they  dif- 
fered upon  any  proposed  measure  from  the  council  of  elders,  then  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.*  It  was  thus,  no  doubt,  that  an 
opening  was  afforded  for  weakening  the  power  of  the  aristocracy ;  for  either  of 
the  suffetes  was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  the  decision  of  the  popular  branch  on 
points  of  government ;  and  it  b  of  the  essence  of  a  popular  assembly,  if  called 
into  activity,  to  become  predominant :  it  may  exist  and  yet  be  powerless,  but 
only  so  long  as  few  points  are  in  practice  submitted  to  its  aecision. 

But  so  long  as  the  suffetes  and  council  were  agreed,  the  power  of  the  Car- 
jiidiai.ipow«r.  Court  thagiuian  peoplc  was  exceedingly  small.  Nothing,  it  seems,  could 
orthehamiradMdibiir.  originate  with  the  popular  assembly;  so  that  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  did  not  depend  on  its  own  will,  but  on  the  accidental  disagreement  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  And  as  the  mass  of  the  people  had  so 
small  a  share  practically  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  so 
they  were  destitute  of  judicial  power :  there  were  no  juries  as  in  England,  nor 
any  large  popular  courts  where  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  the  poorest  citi- 
zens sat  in  judgment  as  at  Athens.  All  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  were  tried  by 
certain  magistrates  ;^*  the  highest  matters,  as  ire  have  seen,  by  the  council  of 

•  livVj  XXXIII.  46.— What  is  here  said  of  •  At  least  Hamilcar,  who  commanded  the 

the  mnftiplieatioD  of  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  at  the  hattle  of  Himcra,  and  wfac 

same  persons  at  Carthage,  was  also  the  case  at  was  one  of  the  snffetes,  is  described  bj  Hero- 

Venioe.  Every  member  of  the  sopreme  criminal  dotns  as  sacriflcing  daring  the  battle,  and  ponr- 

tribunal  of  forty  had  a  seat  ex-omcio  in  the  sen-  ins  libations  with  his  own  hand  on  the  victims 

ate;  andtbe^hree  presidents  of  the  Forty  sat  yil.  167.     And  although  the  espression  in 

also  in  the  council  of  4he  doge.     *^L'antorit6  Herodotus  is  iM<ro,  and  not  cdocv,yet  the  same 

du  Ugislateur,"  says  DarUj  ^*  celle  du  juge,  expression  is  applied  to  the  prophet  Tlsamenus, 

rinilueuoe  de  Padministration  et  le  pouToir  who  was  with  tne  Greek  army  at  Platiea;  and, 

disor^tionniure  de  lapolioe,  se  trouvaient  r^unis  unless  Hamilcar  had  been  pe»onally  engaged 

dans  lea  mAmos  mams." — Histoire  de  Venise,  in  the  sacrifice,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he 

Livre  XXXIX.  Vol.  VI.  p.  68,  and  146.  would  have  remuned  in  the  camp  while  it  was 

^  T^  0v99(na  tAv  hatptQv,    Aristotle,  Politic  going  forward,  instead  of  being  pres^ent  with 

II.  "ll.    It  may  bo  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  Bis  soldiers  in  the  action.   ^ 

aristooratical  spirit  of  the  Carthaginian  govern-  *  Aristotle,  Politic  II.  11. 

ment,  that  the  senate  and  people  had  different  "  *AMTOK0aTiHv,  r)  rdf  iUas  hH  rd»  i«(<t« 

baths.— Valer.  Max.  IX.  6.  £xt.  %  4.  Utc^ai  itint,  ««2  /r4  £AXa(  W  iXkmw,  maHmt^  h 
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elders ;  but  every  magistracy  seems  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  attached  to  it» 
and  only  one  court  had  a  popular  constitution.  This  was  the  court  of  the  hun- 
dred and  four,"  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  the  people  at  large ;  but 
public  opinion  required  that  they  should  be  men  of  irreproachable  characters ; 
and  therefore  the  election  was  conducted  with  care,  and  no  one  without  merit 
was  likely  to  be  appointed.  This  court  probably  exercised  jurisdiction  especially 
in  civil  and  mercantile  causes ;  such  as  would  be  exceedingly  numerous  in  so 
great  a  commercial  country  as  Carthage. 

Thus  excluded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  from  the  government,  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  courts  of  justice,  the  Carthaginian  commons  were  BMgakr  aj^rai  a  mu 
kept  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  contented  acquiescence  with  their  «»'»»*«'• 
country's  constitution,  because  provision  was  happily  and  wisely  made  for  their 
physical  wants.  Colonization,  as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens,  was  an 
iiabitual  resource  of  the  Carthaginian  government.  And  not  only  did  their  nu- 
merous settlements  along  the  coast  of  Africa  enable  them  to  make  grants  of  land 
to  whole  bodies  of  their  people,  but  individuals'*  were  employed  in  various  offices 
under  the  government,  as  clerks,  or  as  custom-house  officers,  where  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  money  would  not  be  wanting.  With  such  means  of  relief, 
largely  offered  by  fortune  and  wisely  used,  the  Carthaginian  people  were 
saved  from  that  worst  cause  of  revolutions,  general  distress ;  and  the  mass  of 
mankind  are  so  constituted,  that  so  longipis  their  physical  wants  are  satisfied,  the 
cravings  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature  are  rarelv  vehement. 

Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  make  history  a  reahty  must  feel  how  unsatis- 
factory are  these  accounts  of  mere  institutions,  which,  at  the  best,  mm««m«  or «»  m. 
can  offer  us  only  a  plan,  and  not  a  living  picture.  Was  the  Cartha-  SfSS^t*!/^ 
grinian  aristocracv,  with  its  merchant-nobles,  its  jealous  tribunals,  c*rthHi«toi»»it«Biiiw. 
its  power  abroad  and  its  weakness  at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian  re- 

Sublic,  whose  fall,  less  shameful  than  the  long  stagnation  of  its  half  existence, 
femesis  has  in  our  own  days  rejoiced  in  ?  Or  did  the  common  voice  in  France 
speak  truly,  when  it  called  England  the  modem  Carthage  ?  Or  is  Holland  the 
truer  parallel;  and  do  the  contests  of  the  house  of  Nassau  with  the  Dutch 
aristocracy  represent  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Barca,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
popular  I  arty  over  the  old  aristocratical  constitution?  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  certainly,  because  Carthage  on  the  stage  of  history  is  to  us  a  dumb 
actor ;  no  poet,  orator,  historian,  or  philosopher,  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time, 
to  show  us  how  men  thought  and  felt  at  Carthage.     There  were  Carthaginian 

AaKiiaiiio¥i.  Aristot.  Politic.  II.  11.  Udeasifx^t  practice  of  snbmitdng  different  canses  to  differ* 

Ttvtt  KfUvovci  rds  iUas^  III.  1.   For  the  statement  ent  mngistratea,  bnt  of  a  more  democratical  b;^ 

in  the  text  these  passages  are  a  sufficient  war-  tern  by  which  not  all  causes  were  tried  b;^magi8- 

rant ;  but  the  first  offers,  as  is  well  known,  trates,  as  at  Carthage,  but  some  by  magistrates, 

much  difficulty  in  itself;  and  Kluge^s  ezplana-  and  others  by  juries;  ''some  by  one  authority, 

tion  is  not  satis&ctory.    In  the  latter  passage  and  others  by  another  ?^^ 

Carthage  and  Lacedsemon  are  said  to  resemble  "  The  number  of  this  court  is  supposed  by 

each   otlier  in  the  aristocratical  principle  of  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  note  851)  to  have  reference  to 

vesting  the  judicial  power  in  magistrates,  and  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  solar  year,  as  ii 

not  in  juries  taken  fVom  the  people  at  large,  there  were  two  judges  for  each  week.    The 

This  is  perfectly  clear;  but  one  does  not  see  nambers  were  elected,  says  Aristotle,  ohic  U  rd» 

vr\\y  it  should  \>e  more  aristocratical  to  ^ve  rvYtfvrwy  iXX*  ipivrMnv-  This  can  only  mean  that 

all  these  magistrates  a  universal  jurisdiction,  public  opinion  required  for  the  office  so  high  a 

rather  than,  as  at  Sparta,  to  assign  civil  causes  qualification  in  point  of  character,  that  the  ap- 

to  one  court,  and  criminal  to  another.    It  is  pointment  was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 

strange,  too,  that  in  one  of  these  passages  Sparta  aristocratical ;  whereas  at  Sparta,  a  lower  stand- 

and  Carthage  should  be  said  to  manage  their  ard  being  fixed  for  the  characters  of  the  Ephori, 

courts  of  justice  on  the  same  principle ;  that  persons  of  very^  ordinary  qualifications  were 

ifl,  on  one  of  an  antipopular  character,  rdv  air^v  often  chosen,  if  party  feelings  recommended 

ii  rpSwov  Kal  vtpl  Ka(>xri&6va,  if  in  the  other  pas-  them. 

sage  they  are  meant  to  be  contrasted  with  one  '^  Aristot.  Politic.  VI.  5.    'Act  rtvas  UH^wv 

another.    Is  it  not  possible  therefore  to  refer  m  riM  l^jfiwuphi  r^t  rtptoiittias  rouOoiv  €ini6fo9u 

the  words  xaBdrrtp  h  AaKsialfiovi  to  the  whole  of  Kluge  understands  this  passage  as  I  have  done ; 

the  clause   preceding  it,  rather  than  to  the  Heeren  objects  to  this  mterpretation,  and  ez- 

words  Kal  fih  i)<Xasiw*  JXXwy,  and  to  under-  plains  it  of  colonies  sent  out  in  the  mass. 

4ta&d  these  last  words  not  of  thf  Laced»monian  ' 
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writert,  we  know.  Sallust  had  heard  translations  of  passages  in  thdr  historical 
records ;"  and  the  Roman  senate,  when  Carthage  was  destroyed,  ordered  Mago's 
work  on  agriculture  to  be  translated  into  Latin.**  Nor  were  geographical  accounts 
of  their  voyages  of  discovery  wanting ;  imperfect  translations  of,  or  rather  extracts 
from,  two  of  which  into  Greek*'  and  Latin,  have  descended  to  our  times.  Bat 
of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  we  hear  nothing;  nor  probably  were  the 
writers  who  were  translated  to  Sallust  deserving  of  the  name  of  historians  ;  at 
least  all  that  he  quotes  from  them  relates  to  times  beyond  real  historical  memoTT, 
as  if  they  had  but  recorded  floating  popular  traditions,  without  attempting  criti- 
cal or  contemporary  history.  It  was  a  Greek  who  gave  what  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Carthaginian  account'*  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  and  it  was  to  two 
Greeks'^  that  Hannibal  committed  the  task  of  recording  his  own  immortal  expe- 
dition to  Italy.  Their  language,  indeed,  shut  the  Carthaginians  out  from  the 
prevailing  civilization  of  the  ancient  world :  it  was  easy  for  a  Roman  to  leant 
Greek,  which  was  but  a  sister  language  to  his  own ;  but  neither  Greek  nor  Latin 
have  any  near  i^esemblance  to  Phoenician;  nor  were  there  any  Carthaginian 
names  or  stories  which  poets  and  artists  had  made  famous  amongst  all  civilized 
nations  like  those  of  Thebes  and  Troy.  Thus,  as  I  said  before,  Carthage,  not 
having  spoken  of  what  was  in  her  heart,  it  has  passed  along  with  herself  into 
destruction ;  and  we  can  now  only  know  something  of  what  she  did,  without  un- 
derstanding what  she  was.  ^ 

Polybius^'  has  said  that  during  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  the  Carthaginian 
Grawth  of  tii«  poniur  coustltution  bccamc  more  democratical,  and  he  ascribes  the  vie- 
SSS'iSSS^iii&M^-  ^U  ^^  ^^^  Romans  in  some  measure  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
"y*  their  aristocratical  government,  and  the  instability  of  popular  coun- 

sels in  Carthage.  It  is,  indeed,  evident,  that  the  family  of  Barca  rested  on  pop- 
ular support,  and  were  opposed  by  the  party  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  that  they 
could  maintain  their  power  so  long  in  spite  of  such  an  opposition,  shows,  un- 
doubtedly, that  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution  must  have  gained  far  nx>re 
strength  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Hamilcar  and  hts  family 
seem  to  have  stood  in  the  position  of  Pericles  at  Athens ;  both  have  often  been 
taxed  with  having  injured  irreparably  the  constitution  of  their  two  countries ;  and 
both,  perhaps,  had  the  natural  weakness  of  great  men,  that  feeling  themselves 
to  be  better  than  any  institutions,  they  removed  too  boldly  thmgs  which  to  them 
were  hindrances,  but  to  the  mediocrity  of  ordinary  men  are  supports  or  useful 
guides ;  so  that  when  they  died,  and  no  single  men  arose  able  to  fill  their  place, 
what  they  had  undone  found  nothing  to  succeed  to  it,  and  then  the  overthrow 
of  the  older  system  appeared  an  irreparable  mischief.  But  the  question  is 
amongst  the  most  difiScult  in  political  science  ;  Venice  shows  that  no  democracy, 
no  tyranny,  can  be  so  vile  as  the  dregs  of  an  aristocracy  suffered  to  run  out  its 
full  course ;  and  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  Roman  senate  is  do  fair 
specimen  of  aristocracies  in  general ;  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  Carthage  were 

"  SaUnsLBell.  Jagnrth.  20.  means  oerbun  that  all  of  what  is  there  ffiven  is 

^  Pliny,  HiBtor.  Natur.  XVIII.  $  22.    It  ap-  ffenuine  Carthaginian.    Was  Plaatas  fikelT  to 

pears  fyom  this  passage  that  on  the  destruction  have  learnt  the  language,  and  for  what  object 

of  Carthage  the  Carthaginian   lihrariee  were  wonld  pare  Carthaginian  have  heen  introdnced, 

given  by  the  senate  to  '*  the  ^rinoes  of  AfHca,*'  when  apparently  the  only  purpose  answered  by 

^^regoUs  AfKce ;"  that  is  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to  Hanno's  speaking  in  a  foreign  langaage  is  to 

BCasinissa.    And  thus  the  Cartnaginian  books  cause  a  laugh  at  Milphlo^s  burlesque  interpret»- 

from  which  Sallust  quotes  were  said,  he  tells  tion  of  it? 

us,  to  have  belonged  to  king  Hiempsal,  Masin-  ^  Suoh  as  a  Greek  translation  of  a  yoyngc  of 

issa's  grandson.  And  further,  Msigo^a  work  was  Hanno,  published  by  Hudson  in  his  Geographi 

oommitted  for  translation  to  persons  who  under-  Minores ;  and  Festus  Avienus'  Latin  Tension  of 

stood  Carthaginian,  of  whom  the  man  who  knew  certain  puts  of  the  voyage  of  Ilimilcon.  which 

it  best  was  a  member  of  the  Junian  family,  D.  Heeren  nas  given  in  the  Appendix  to  his  work 

Bilanus.     Still  a  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  on  Carthage, 

must  have  been  a  rare  accomplishment ;  which  "  Philinus  of  Agrigentum. 

makes  us  wonder  at  the  introanclaon  of  speeches  "  Sosilus  of  La^iemon,  and  Silanns  or  Si- 

in  that  languaffc  upon  the  Roman  stags,  as  in  lenus.    Vid.  Cornel.  NepoU  in  HimnibaL  18. 

thaJPosnulu^ofPlautus.   It  seems  to  me  by  no  "VLSI. 
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never  conducted  so  ably  as  when  the  popular  party  was  most  predominant;  nor 
have  any  governments  ever  shown  in  war  greater  feebleness  and  vacillation  and 
ignorance  than  those  of  Sparta,  and,  but  too  often,  of  England. 

A  great  commercial  state,  where  wealth  was  largely  gained  and  highly  valued, 
was  always  in  danger,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  ^^^^^.  ^^^  ^ 
philosophers,  of  losing  its  spirit  of  enterprise.  But  in  this  Gar-  th*  SrtbSiaiM  gcT. 
thage  resembled  the  government  of  British  India ;  necessity  at  first  *"^ 
made  her  merchants  soldiers ;  and  when  she  became  powerful,  then  the  mere 
impulse  of  a  great  dominion  kept  up  her  energy ;  she  had  much  to. maintain,  and 
what  she  already  possessed  gave  her  the  power,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  of 
acquiring  more.  Besides,  it  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  ancient  world,  that  the  business  of  a  soldier  was  no  isolated  profession,  but 
mixed  up  essentially  with  the  ordinary  life  of  every  citizen.  Hence  those  who 
guided  the  counsels  of  a  state  were  ready  also  to  conduct  its  armies ;  and  mil- 
itary glory  was  a  natural  object  of  ambition  to  many  enterprising  minds  which, 
in  modem  Europe,  could  only  hope  for  distinction  in  the  cabinet  or  in  parlia- 
ment. The  great  families  of  Carthage,  holding  amongst  them  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  highest  offices,  miffht  safely  calculate  on  obtaining  for  all  their  members 
some  opportunity  of  distingubhing  themselves :  if  the  father  fell  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  his  son  not  unfrequently  became  his  successor,  and  the  glory 
of  finishing  what  he  had  begun  was  not  left  to  a  stranger.  Thus  the  house 
of  Mago  for  three  generations  conducted  the  Carthaginian  invasions  of  Si- 
cily :  and  thus  Hamilcar  Barca,  according  to  his  own  expression,^'  reared  his 
three  sons,  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Mago,  as  lion's  whelps  to  prey  upon  the 
Romans. 

History  can  produce  no  greater  statesmen  and  generals  than  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Carthaginian  aristocracy.  But  the  Carthaginian  ^^^^^^  of  th«  o«. 
people  were  wholly  unfit  to  contend  with  the  people  of  Rome.  ^f;|fi{S,!nft.!r.!!^i 
No  military  excellence  in  arms  or  tactic  is  ever  ascribed  to  them ;  inuliGJrtiiHiiiiMtw. 
nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  regularly  trained  to  war,  like  *"'^* 
the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Italy.  The  Carthaginian  armies  were  composed  of 
Africans  and  Numidians,  of  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  but  we  scarcely  hear  of  any 
Carthaginian  citizens  except  as  generals  or  officers.  With  this  deficiency  in  na- 
tive soldiers,  there  was  also  a  remarkable  want  of  fortresses ;  a  point  of  no  small 
importance  at  all  periods,  but  especially  so  in  ancient  warfare.  The  walls  exist 
in  Italy  to  this  day  of  many  towns  whose  very  names  have  perished ;  but  we 
know  that,  small  as  they  were,  they  could  have  delayed  the  progress  of  an  inva- 
der ;  and  how  inestimable  were  the  services  rendered  to  tne  Romans  in  their 
greatest  danger  by  the  fortifications  of  Nola  and  Casilinum !  But  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  aa  invader  found  nothing  but  a  rich  and  defenceless  spoil. 
Agathocles  conquered  200  towns*'  with  scarcely  any  opposition ;  and  Hannibal 
himself,  after  one  defeat  in  the  field,  had  no  resource  but  submission  to  the  con- 
queror. Had  a  French  army  ever  effected  a  landing  in  England  during  the  last  war, 
the  same  want  of  fortresses  would  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  overrun  the  whole 
country,  and  have  taught  us  by  fatal  experience  to^  appreciate  in  this  respect 
the  improvidence  of  Carthage. 

Thus,  with  abler  leaders  and  a  richer  treasury,  but  with  a  weaker  people,  an 
unguarded  country,  and  with  subjects  far  less  united  and  attached  owuuii*  w«  mn^ 
to  her  government,  Carthage  was  really  imequal  to  the  contest  ^•^•"*- 
with  Rome.  And  while  observing  this  inequality  in  the  course  of  our  story,  we 
shall  have  more  reason  to  admire  that  extraordinary  energy  and  genius  of  Hamil- 
car Barca  and  his  family,  which  so  long  struggled  against  it,  and  even  in  spite  of 
nature,  almost  made  the  weaker  party  victorious. 

Valerius  Maxinma,  IX.  8.  "  Diodoros,  XX.  17. 


CHAPTER  IL. 

HBST  PUNIC  WAR-THE  BOMANS  INVADE  SICILY— SUBMISSION  OF  UIERa- 
TIIE  BOMANS  CBEATEA  NAVY— NAVAL  VICTOBIES  OP  MYLiB  AND  BCNO- 
MU8— EXPEDITION  OF  M.  BEGULU8  TO  AFBICA;  HIS  SUCCESSES,  HIS  ARBa 
GANCE  IN  VICTOBY,  HIS  DEFEAT  AND  CAPTIVITY— WAE  IN  6ICILY-«IEOE  OF 
LIL YBiEUM  AND  NAVAL  ACTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT— HAMILCAB  BASCA  AT 
EIRCTE  AND  EBYX— NAVAL  BATTLE  v)F  THE  ^EGATES— PEACE  CONCLUDED- 
A.  U.  C.  490  TO  618— A.  C.  264  TO  241. 


iitXtrijoofitv  Koi  fficic  h  vX/ovc  XP^vif   rd  vavriKd,  koI  h-ap  rStv  hriar^pm^  Is  Tift   tnp  KarmrH^m^^^u, 
9  6*  Utitni  iwtcrr/mjl  v^t;x<nw<»  M^aiftrhw  ii/iiv  iari  fttXir^. — ^Thvotd.  I.  121. 


The  first  Punic  war  lasted,  without  intermission,  for  more  than  two-and-twent} 
A.  u.  c.  490.  A.  c.  years,'  a  longer  space  of  time  than  the  whole  period  occupied  by 
•hi'  hirtUiylf^iiS  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  if  we  omit  to  reckon  the  nine- 
Ptiiiie  wM.  tggj^  months  of  the  peace  or  rather  truce  of  Amiens.     And  we 

have  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  guidance  of  a  careful  and  well-informed  histo- 
rian, who,  having  been  bom  little  more  thirty  yearis  after  the  end  of  the  war,' 
had  studied  the  written  accounts  given  of  its  events  by  each  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  had  learned  something,  no  doubt,  concerning  it,  from  the  mouths 
both  of  Bomans  and  Carthaginians,  and  who  judged  what  ne  had  heard  and  read 
with  understanding,  and  for  the  most  part  impartially.  The  actions,  then,  of  this 
war  may  be  known,  and  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  described  particularly  ;  nor 
does  it  indeed  seem  possible  to  communicate  any  interest  to  history,  if  it  must 
only  record  results  and  not  paint  actions.  But  in  military  matters,  especially, 
much  that  may  and  ought  to  be  told  at  length  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
ought  not  to  be  repeated  by  one  who  writes  after  an  interval  of  many  centuries : 
and  therefore  I  must,  of  necessity,  pass  over  slightly  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
order  to  relate  others  in  full  detail,  and  yet  avoid  the  fault  of  too  great  pro- 
lixity. 

It  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum,  and  Ap- 
Th«  MuMrtiDM  9t  pi^  Claudius  Caudex  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  were  consuls,  nrhen 
torTSTI^ilhfSJ  a  deputation'  arrived  at  Bome  from  the  Mamertines  of  Messana, 
tbi«iDiua  atui  Hkro.  praymg  that  the  Bomans,  the  sovereigns  of  Italy,  would  not  suf- 
fer an  Italian  people  to  be  destroyed  by  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  was  their  open  enemy ;  the  Carthaginians,  under  pretence  of  saving 
them  from  his  vengeance,  were  trying  to  get  possession  of  their  citadel ;  but  the 
Mamertines,  true  to  their  Italian  blood,  sought  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  countrymen,  and  it  greatly  concerned  the  Bomans  not  to 
allow  the  Carthaginians  to  become  masters  of  Messana,  and  to  gain  a  station  for 
their  fleets  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Six  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Bomans  had  extirpated  the  brethren  and 

'  From  the  middle,  perhaps,  of  the  year  490  be  deducted,  whioh  extends  from  October,  1801, 

to  the  middle  of  the  year  518 ;  nearly  twentv-  to  May,  1808. 

three  years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  arrival  of  tno  *  The  exact  year  of  Polybius'  birth  is  unoer- 

first  Mamertine  embassy  at  Bome,  to  the  con-  tain.    He  was  under  80  in  673,  bat  as  he  was 

elusion  of  the  definitive  treaty.    The  whole  pe-  appointed  ambassador  to  Egypt  in  that  year,  he 
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imitators  of  the  Mamertines,  who  had  done  to  Bhegium  what  the  ^9  KteuhMttniMM 
Mamerdnes  had  done  to  Messana;  and  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  s^''** 
had  zealously  aided  them  in  the  work,  and,  as  it  appears/  was  actually  at  this 
time  their  ally.  The  Mamertmes  were  a  horde  of  adventurers  and  plunderers, 
who  were  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  and  whose  case  the  Romans  had  pre- 
judged already  hy  their  exemplary  punishment  of  the  very  same  conduct  in  the 
Campanians  of  Rhegium,  while  Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  were  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Rome.  The  senate,  therefore,  we  are'assured,'  after  long  debates,  could 
not  resolve  to  interfere  in  such  a  quarrel. 

But  the  consuls,  who,  if  true  to  the  hereditary  character  of  their  families, 
were  both  of  them  ambitious  men  and  unscrupulous,  brought  the  ^  ^  ,  .  .v  , 
petition  of  the  Mamertmes  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  tntes  n»Ay  to  imui 
ready  topics  of  aiding  the  Italian  people  against  foreigners,  and  of  "* 
restraining  the  power  of  Carthage,  whose  establishments  in  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Liparaean  islands,  were  already  drawn,  like  a  chain,  round  the' Roman 
dominion,  were,  no  doubt,  urged  plausibly ;  it  might  have  been  said  too  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  already  undertaken  to  protect  the  Mamertines,  so  that  they 
could  not  reproach  the  Romans  for  upholding  the  very  same  cause.  Besides* 
the  Roman  people  had  a  fresh  remembrance  of  the  assignations  of  land,  the  rich 
spoil,  and  lucrative  employments  which  had  followed  from  their  late  conquests 
in  Italy;  the  fertility  of  Sicily  was  proverbial;  and  the  well-known  riches  of 
Carthage  made  a  war  with  her  as  tempting  a  prospect  to  the  Romans  as  a  war 
with  Spain  has  been  ere  now  to  Englbhmen.  So  the  Roman  people  resolved  to 
protect  the  Mamertiue  buccaneers,  and  to  receive  them  as  their  friends  and  allies.  - 

The  vote  of  the  comitia  was,  by  the  actual  constitution  of  Rome,  paramount 
to  every  other  authority  except  the  negative  of  the  tribunes;  and  couat^vomtinv 
as  the  tribunes  did  not  interpose,  the  hesitation  of  the  senate  liJ*trSri£i.?EJi 
availed  nothing.  Accordingly  the  senate  now  resolved  to  assist  »»»••'*»«'»«»• 
the  Mamertines ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  ordered  to  carry  the  resolution  into 
effect.  But  before  he  could  be  ready  to  act  with  a  consular  army,  C.  Claudius, 
with  a  small  force,  was  sent  to  the  spot  with  orders  to  communicate  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  the  Mamertines.  In  a  small  boat*  he  crossed  the  strait  to 
Messana,  and  was  introduced  before  the  Mamertine  assembly.  With  the  language 
so  invariably  repeated  afterwards  whenever  a  Roman  army  appeared  in  a  foreign 
country,  C.  Claudius  assured  the  Mamertines  that  he  was  come  to  give  them 
their  freedom,  and  he  called  on  the  Carthaginians  either  to  evacuate  the  city,  for 
since  the  Mamertine  embassy  to  Rome  they  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  their  partisans  in  Messana,  or  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  they 
occupied  it.  His  address  received  no  answer ;  upon  which  he  said,  **  This  silence 
proves  that  the  Mamertine  people  are  not  their  own  masters,  and  that  the  Car* 
tha^nians  have  no  just  defence  of  their  conduct  to  offer.  For  the  sake  of  our 
common  Italian  blood,  and  because  our  aid  has  been  implored,  we  will  do  the 
Mamertines  justice.'' 

But  the  strait  of  Messana,  guarded  bv  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  a  barrier  not 
easy  to  surmount.  The  Romans,  since  tneir  conquest  of  Tarentum  ^b*  Roman  iiect,  in 
and  their  possesion  of  all  the  coasts  of  Italy,  seem  to  have  given  rtSS' to^'riidK  *bj 
up  their  navy  altogether,  and  we  hear  at  this  time  of  no  duumviri  ^  outhM^aiMa^ 
or  naval  commanders  as  regular  officers  of  the  commonwealth.  From  the  Greek 
cities  in  their  alliance,  Neapolis,^  Yelia,  and  Tarentum,  they  obtamed  a  few  tri- 
remes and  penteconters ;  but  they  had  not  a  single  quinquereme,  the  class  of 
ships  which  may  be  called  the  Ime-of-battle-ships  of  that  period.  Their  attempt 
to  cross  to  Sicily  was  therefore  easily  baffled,  and  some  of  their  triremes,'  with 

*  ZonanuLVni.  8.     Dion  Cossius,  Fngm.       *  Folybins,  I.  20. 

Vatican.  L VIII.  '  Dion  Casaius,  Fragm.  Vatic  LIX.  Zonanuu 

•  Polybins,  1. 11.  Vin.8. 
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tbe  soldiers  whom  they  were  transporting,  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Cartbi* 
ginians. 

Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Messana,  sent  back  the  ships  and  the 
prisoners  to  the  Romans,  calling  upon  them  not  to  break  the  peace 
with  Carthage,  nor  to  venture  again  on  the  hopeless  attempt  of 

rtoaciBftf«D^.  crossing  the  strait  in  defiance  of  his  naval  supenority.'  C,  Clau- 
dius  rejected  his  overtures,  and  repeated  his  determination  to  deliver  Messaoa. 
Hanno  exclaimed,  that  since  they  were  so  arrogant,  he  would  not  suffer  the  Ro- 
mans to  meddle  with  the  sea  so  much  as  to  wash  their  hands  in  it.  Yet  bis  vigir 
lance  did  not  justify  this  language,  for  Claudius  with  a  few  men  effected  his  pas- 
sage, apparently  in  a  single  ship,  and  finding  the  Mamertines  assembled  at  the 
harbor  to  receive  him,  he  again  proceeded  to  address  them,  professed  his  wish 
to  leave  their  choice  of  protectors  to  their  own  free  deci»on,  and  urged  that 
Hanno  should  be  invited  to  come  down  from  the  citadel,  that  the  Roman  and 
Cartha^nian  commanders  might  each  plead  the  claim  of  his  own  country  to  be 
received  as  the  ally  and  defender  of  Messana. 

With  this  proposal  Hanno'°  was  induced  to  comply,  as  overscrupulous,  it 
^  seems,  to  remove  every  sround  of  suspicion  airainst  the  crood  faith 

ek«Mii.i7  ^^t  j»{  of  Carthage  as  Claudius  was  unscrupulous  m  servmg  the  ambition 
ST^rdlL*  Ste 'frM-  of  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginian  governor  appeared,  the  discus- 
sion began  ;  neither  party  would  yield,  and  at  last  Claudius  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  seize  Hanno  and  detain  him  as  a  prisoner.  The  Mamertines 
applauded  the  act,  and  Hanno,  to  procure  his  liberty,  engaged  to  withdraw  his 
garrison  from  the  citadel,  and  to  leave  Messana  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

The  Carthaginian  council  of  elders,*^  always  severe  in  its  judgments  upon  mili- 
•  b«i.  d  b  ^^^  commanders,  ordered  Hanno  forth  to  be  crucified ;  and  dis- 
tbo^t  fo^oTcaV!  patched  another  officer  of  the  same  name  with  a  fleet  and  army 
'  yi»cii».  ^^gj^jy^  Hiero,  provoked  by  the  treachery  of  the  Romana,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Carthage  against  them,  and  the  two  allied  powers  JQinUr 
blockaded  Messana.  Hiero  lay  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  Hanno 
stationed  himself  on  the  north,  and  his  fleet  lay  close  by,  at  the  headland  of  Pe- 
lorus,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest,  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  reinforcing  thdr 
garrison. 

Things  were  in  this  state"  when  Appius  Claudius,  with  his  consular  army  ar- 
AppiacimodiiHeioMM  ^^ed  at  Rhcgium.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiatioo, 
Jl!u™y7Mdifc3i  ^®  prepared  to  force  his  passage.  We  want  here  a  consistent 
th^syneu^M..  account  of  the  details ;  but  negligence  there  must  have  been  on 

the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,"  to  allow  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  be 
embarked,  conveyed  over  the  strait,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  without 
loss  or  serious  interruption.  The  landing  was  effected  at  night,  and  on  the  south 
of  Messana,  near  the  camp  of  the  Syracusans.  Appius  immediately  led  hb  sol- 
diers to  attack  Hiero,  who,  confounded  at  the  appearance  of  the  Romans,  and 
believing  that  the  Carthaginians  must  have  betrayed  the  passage,  still  marched 
out  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Syracusan  cavalry  supported  its  old  renown,  and 
obtained  some  advantage,  but  the  infantry  were  never  much  esteemed,  and  on 
this  occasion  they  were,  probably,  inferior  in  numbers.  Hiero  was  defeated  and 
driven  to  his  camp,  and  the  very  next  night,  suspecting  his  allies,  and  perc^ving 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  9.  Dion  Cossina,  Fragm.  Av^Utrrara.  It  is  not  easy  to  asoertain  the  ex- 
Vatic.  LIX.  act  meaning  of  Zonana*  Greek,  bat  I  bdiere 

*"  Zonama,  VIII.  9.     Dion  Caasius,  Fragm.  that  xardt  vpd^avtv  ifivoptas  does  not  mean  ^^  uo- 

Vatic.  LX.  der  pretence  of  trafflckinff,"  bat  when  **•  they 

**  Zonaras,  VIII.  9.    Polybias,  I.  11.    Bio-  had  an  occasion  of  trsfficung."     Compare  in 

dorns,  Frsffm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  2.  Thucydides,  VII.   18,  h^  miroito)itmt  vpofdwa. 

"  Folybnis,  I.  11.    Diodoras,  Fragm.  Hoe-  It  would  seem  then  that  the  Carthaginiian  anl- 

Bohel.  XaIIL  2.  i.    Zonaras,  VIII.  ^  ors  were  trafficking  in  the  port  of  Meaaana  when 

"  Zonaras  says  of  Appias,  &t  ^pt  ov^vodr  they  ought  to  have  been  at  sea,  watdiixtg  tha 

i4r0y  «oXAax9   'arU  vpd^nv  iuwoplai  AXi/icv/-  movements  of  the  BomanB. 
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that  he  had  ventured  on  an  ill-advised  contest,  he  raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to 
Syracuse. 

Thus  delivered  from  one  enemy,  Appius  next  attacked  the  Carthaginians." 
Their  position  was  strong,  and  he  was  repulsed  ;  but  this  success  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
tempted  them  to  meet  him  on  equal  ground,  and  they  were  then  gnmii^iH««j^ji.wjjpj 
defeated  with  loss.  Messana  was  now  completely  relieved ;  the  HijiHSiJ  ihTiSS 
Carthaginian  army  retreated,  and  was  divided  into  detachments  to  ^'''*^' 
garrison  the  towns  of  the  Carthaginian  part  of  the  island.  Appius  overran  the 
open  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  soldiers,  no  doubt,  congratulated  them- 
selves on  their  decision  in  the  comitia  at  Rome,  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  had 
enriched  them  with  the  plimder  of  Sicily.  But  an  attempt  to  take  Egesta  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  when  Appius  advanced  even  to  the 
very  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  pretended  to  besiege  the  city,  he  found  that  he  could 
not  always  be  successful ;  his  men  suffered  from  the  summer  and  autumn  fevers 
of  the  marsh  plain  of  the  Anapus,  and  he  retreated  to  Messana,  with  the  Syra- 
cusan  army  pressing  upon  his  rear.  The  Syracusans,  however,  long  accustomed 
to  regard  the  Carthaginians  as  their  worst  enemies,  were  unwilling  to  support  the 
evils  of  war  in  their  cause ;  the  Syracusan  advanced  posts  held  frequent  commu- 
nications with  the  Romans,  and  although  Hiero  could  not  yet  consent  to  make 
peace  with  the  protectors  of  the  Mamertmes,  yet  the  manifest  disposition  of  his 
subjects  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Romans  reached  Messana  in  safety. 
Appius  left  a  garrison  there,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Rome ; 
the  strait  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy's  ships,  for  in  ancient  warfare  a  fleet  was 
dependent  upon  land  co-operation,*'  and  could  not  act  without  great  difficulty 
upon  a  coast  which  was  wholly  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy. 

When  Appius  returned  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  war  with  Volsinii  was  at 
an  end,  for  his  colleague,  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  triumphed  for  his  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

victories  over  the  Vofainians  on  the  first  of  November."  The  swiy.  £«•  m^ 
whole  force  of  Rome  was  therefore  now  at  liberty,  and  as  the  Car-  S!*u.  c!'4»i.  a.  cI 
thaginians  seem  to  have  despaired  of  defending  the  straits  of  Mes- 
sana, two  consular  armies,*^  amounting  to  about  35,000  men,  crossed  over  into 
Sicily  in  the  spring  of  491.  All  opposition  was  overborne,  and  Hiero,  after  hav- 
ing lost  sixty-seven  towns,'*  was  glad  to  obtain  peace  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  of  paying  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  of 
becoming  the  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  maintain  this 
alliance  unbroken  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  having  found  that  the  friendship  of 
Rome  would  secure  him  from  all  other  enemies,  whereas  the  allies  of  Carthage 
were  exposed  to  suffer  from  her  tyranny,  but  could  not  depend  on  her  protec* 
tion.  Hiero  retained  nearly  the  same  extent  of  territory  which  had  belonged  to 
Syracuse  in  old  times,  before  the  tyranny  of  the  first  Dionysius ;  but  all  the  rest 
of  his  dominion  was  ceded  to  the  Romans. 

Having  now  only,  one  enemy  to  deal  with,'*  and  having  the  whole  power  of 
Syracuse  transferred  from  the  Carthaginian  scale  to  their  own,  the  Roman  gen- 
erals went  on  prosperously.     Many  towns  were  taken  from  the  Carthaginians,  and 


.iunaraB,  VIII.  9.    Polvhlas,  I.  12.    Dio-  land  forces  solely,  after  they  had  effected  theii 

doms,  Fraffm.  HoescheL  XaIII.  4.  landing  in  safety. 

"  The  faflure  of  Pompey's  fleet  in  either  pre-  "  Fasti  Capitolini. 

ventinff  Ciesar  from  crossing  the  Ionian  sea  "  Polybius,  1. 16. 

ft-om  J^ndusinm,  or  in  effectually  catting  off  *  IHodoms,  Frsgm.  Hoeschol.  XXIII.  5.  The 
his  commonications  with  Italy  auerwarcu,  is  terms  of  tiie  peace  with  Hiero  are  variously  re- 
one  of  the  moist  striking  instances  of  the  defects  nortod.  Diodorus  says  that  he  obtained  a  peace 
of  the  ancient  naval  service.  Bat  with  respect  lor  lliteen  years  on  giving  up  his  Soman  pris- 
to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  from  Italv,  we  mast  re-  oners  without  ransom,  and  on  paying  150,000 
member  that  not  even  the  British  naval  force,  drachmse ;  Polybins  makes  the  sum  100  talents, 
while  every  point  in  Bidly  was  in  oar  posses-  and  says  notiung  of  any  term  when  the  peaon 
sion,  coald  prevent  the  French  Arom  throwing  was  to  expire ;  j^naras  names  no  specific  sum, 
across  a  division  of  about  8000  men,  in  Septem-  and  Orosms  and  Eatropias  set  it  at  200  talenta. 
ber,  1810,  whose  defeat  was  effected  by  our  "  Polybius,  1. 17-20. 
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nbdnd  fcoa  mm-  ui  the  following  year,  492,  Affrigentum"  was  reduced  after  a  long 
gSSL  'rEiUSii  ^^^  obstinate  siege,  and  all  the  inhabitants  sold  for  slaves.  The 
jTuIa^M^'fc'.  consuls  of  the  year  493  were  no  less  successful,  but  the  Cartha* 
'^**^-  ginians  had  at  last  begun  to  exert  their  naval  power  effectually; 

many  towns  on  the  Sicilian  coasts"  which  had  yielded  to  the  Roman  armies  were 
recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  fleets ;  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  often  ravaged,  so 
that  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  encounter  their  enemy  on  his  own  element : 
they  resolved  to  dispute  with  the  Carthaginians  their  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  year  493,  they  began  to  fell  their  timber.     But 
Th    flDd  a  modti  far  ^^  It^l^ui  Bhipwrifi;ht  knew  how  to  bmld  the  line-of-batile  ships  ol 
^iSL^  tn^  that  period,  called  quinqueremes,  and  their  build  was  so  different 
"""^  from  that  of  the  triremes,  that  the  one  would  not  serve  as  a  model 

for  the  other.  Shipwrights  might  have  been  procured  from  the  king  of  Egypt, 
but  to  send  thither  would  have  caused  too  great  a  delay.  It  happened  that  a 
Carthaginian  quinquereme''  had  run  ashore  on  the  Bruttian  coast  when  Ap|Hus 
Claudius  was  first  crossing  over  to  Sicily,  and  it  was  noted  as  a  curious  drcum- 
stance  that  the  Roman  soldiers  had  taken  a  ship  of  war.  This  quinquereme, 
which  had  probably  been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  trophy,  was  now  made  Uie  ship- 
wright's model,  and  a  hundred  ships  were  built  after  her  pattern,  and  launched 
in  two  months  after  the  first  fellmg  of  the  timber.**  The  seamen,  partly  Roman 
proletarians,  or  citizens  of  the  poorest  class,  partly  Etruscans,  or  Greeks  from  the 
maritime  states  of  Italy,  were  all  unaccustomed  to  row  in  quin<]ueremes,  and  the 
Romans  had,  perhaps,  never  handled  an  oar  of  any  sort.  While  the  ships  were 
building,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time,  the  future  crew  of  each  quinquereme*^  were 
arranged  upon  benches  ashore,  in  the  same  order,  that  to  us  undiscoveraUe 
problem,  in  which  they  were  hereafter  to  sit  on  board ;  the  keleustes,  whose 
voice  or  call  regulated  the  stroke  in  the  ancient  galleys,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  at  his  signal  they  went  through  their  movements,  and  learned  to  keep 
titne  together,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  afloat.  With  such  ships  and  such 
crews  the  Romans  put  to  sea  early  in  the  spring,  to  seek  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world. 

An  English  reader  is  tempted  here  either  to  suspect  extreme  ezag^ration  in 
Dthftti  In  th«  and^at  tho  accouuts  of  the  Romau  inexperience  in  naval  matters,  or  to 
MTdMrviM.  entertain  great  contempt  for  the  fleets  and  sailors  of  the  ancient 

world  altogether.  There  are  no  braver  men  than  the  Austrians,  but  there  would 
be  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  an  Austrian  fleet,  manned  chiefly  by  peas- 
ants from  the  inland  provmces  of  the  empire,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
land  ir3rvice,  venturing  a  general  action  with  an  English  or  American  squadron: 
But  tiie  accounts  of  these  events  are  trustworthy ;  and  had  the  Ropians  encoun- 
tered  the  Athenian  navy  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  instead  of  the  Carthaginian, 
the  result,  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  at  least,  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent. However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  naval  service  of  the  ancient  nati(His 
was  out  of  all  proportion  inferior  to  their  land  service ;  the  seamen  were  alto- 
gether an  inferior  class,  and  the  many  improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
the  military  art  on  shore  seemed  never  to  have  reached  naval  warfare.  Ships 
worked  with  oars  were  still  exclusively  used  as  ships  of  war;  and  although  the 
use  of  engines,  well  deserving  the  name  of  artillery,  was  familiar  in  sieges,  yet  it 
had  never  been  adopted  in  sea-fights,**  and  the  old  method  of  attempting  to  nnk 

"  Polvbias,  I.  18,  19.    Oroftias,  IV.  7.    Zo-  locked  up  in  the  ioe,  and  the  French  CAvalnr 

naras,  YIII.  10.  took  them  without  any  resistance. 

"  Polybius,  I.  20.  ■■  PUny,  Histor.  Natur.  XVI.  S  192.    Floras, 

"  Polybius,  I.  20.    Auctor  de  Viris  Illustrib,  11.  2. 

in  Appio  Claud.  Caudic  **  <^uinqueremem  hos-  **  Polybius,  I.  21. 

tiuin  copiis  pedestribus  cepit/'  So  in  the  inva-  "  Vegelius,  writing  in  the  fourth  centuiy 

sion  of  Holland  in  1796,  the  Frendi  triumphed  after  the  Christian  era,  sneaks  of  the  use  of  ar- 

greatly  in  the  capture  of  some  Dutch  ships  of  tillory  in  sea-fights  as  a  tuing  of  oommon  prao* 

war  by  a  party  ox  their  cavalry :  the  ships  were  tice ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  or  itaa 

early  as  the  Punic  wars. 
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or  disable  an  enemy's  vessel  by  piercing  her  just  below  the  water  with  the  bnaea 
beak  affixed  to  every  ship's  bows,  was  still  universally  practised.  The  system  of 
£ghting,  therefore,  necessarily  brought  the  ships  close  to  one  another ;  and  If  the 
fighting  men  on  one  side  were  clearly  superior  to  those  on  the  other,  boarding, 
if  it  could  be  efifected,  would  insure  victory.  The  fighting  men  in  the  ancient 
ships,  as  is  well  known,  were  quite  distinct  from  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  their 
proportion  to  these  varied,  as  boardmg  was  more  or  less  preferred  to  manoeuv- 
ring.  In  the  Ionian  revolt,  about  600  b.  c,  we  find  forty  soldiers'*  employed  on 
each  of  the  China  ships  out  of  a  crew  of  200 ;  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrceans, 
About  seventy  years  afterwards,  had  nearly  as  many,'^  but  the  Athenians,  in  the 
most  flourishing  state  of  their  navy,  had  commonly  no  more  than  ten.  In  the 
quinqueremes  now  used,  we  find  the  Romans  employing  on  one  occasion  300 
seamen  and  120  soldiers ;  this,  however,  was  perhaps  something  above  their  usual 
proportion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  on  board  of  each  ship 
wei-e  numerous,  and  if  they  could  board  the  enemy  their  victory  over  what  Nie- 
1>uhr  justlv  calls  the  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew  was  perfectly  certiun. 

The  object  of  the  Romans  was  therefore  to  enable  their  men,  in  every  case,  to 
decide  the  battle  by  boarding.  For  this  purpose  the^  contrived  MadiiM  furmuA  w 
in  each  ship  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbridge,  thirty-six  feet  {hlm^nSduT^^ 
long,  by  four  wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.  This  ■'• 
bridge  was  attached  by  a  hole  at  one  end  of  it  to  a%iast  twenty-four  feet  hiffh, 
erected  on  the  ship's  prow,  and  the  hole  was  large  and  oblong,  so  that  the  bridge 
not  only  played  freely  all  around  the  mast,  but  could  be  drawn  up  so  as  to  Be 
close  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  end  of  it  being  hoisted  by  a  rope  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  mast-head,  just  as  our  cutters'  booms  are  hoisted  by  what 
is  called  the  topping  lift.  The  bridge  was  attached  to  the  mast  at  the  height  of 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  deck,  and  it  had  a  continuation  of  itself  reaching  down 
to  the  deck,  moving,  I  suppose,  on  hinges,**  and  serving  as  a  ladder  by  which  it 
might  be  ascended.  Playing  freely  round  the  mast,  and  steered  by  the  rope 
above-mentioned,  the  bridge  was  let  fall  upon  an  enemy's  ship,  on  whatever 
quarter  she  approached ;  and  as  a  ship's  beak  was  commonly  her  only  weapon, 
an  enemy  ventured  without  fear  close  to  her  broadside  or  her  stem,  as  if  she 
vere  there  defenceless.  When  the  bridge  fell,  a  strong  iron  spike,  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  was  driven  home  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall  into  the  deck  of  the 
enemy's  ship,  and  held  it  fast ;  and  then  the  soldiers,  in  two  files,  rushed  along 
it  by  an  inclined  plane  down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  their  large  shields  and 

"  Herodotus,  VT.  15.  fixed  on  the  enemy^sship     lean  only  suppose, 

**  Thncydides,  I.  49.    He  says  that  the  ships  then,  that  what  Polybius  :^l8  "the  iiret twelve 

had  many  heavy-armed  soldiers  on  board,  and  feet  of  the  ladder"  served  a&  a  permanent  ascent 

man^  archers  and  dartmeu,  afler  the  ancient  from  the  deck  to  the  end  of  tne  bridge,  where 

fashion.    That  the  number  of  fighting  men  on  it  went  round  the  mast,  and  that  it  was  so  fiir 

board  the  Athenian  ships  in  the  most  fiourish-  distinct  from  the  bridge,  that  it  remained  in  ita 

ing  state  of  their  navy  was  no  more  than  ten,  own  place  when  the  bridge  was  lowered,  al- 

appears  from  a  comparison  of  several  passages  though,  when  the  bridge  was  hoisted  up  to  lie 

in  Thucydides,  II.  92, 102.  III.  95,  and  IV.  76,  close  to  the  mast,  both  it  and  the  bridge  seemed 

101.                       *  to  be  a  continuation  of  each  other. 

**  This  is  the  difiicult  part  of  Polybius*  de-  Folard^s  engraving  and  description  of  this 
Bcription,  I.  22,  which  he  by  no  means  makes  machine  are  altogether  erroneous :  but  he  men- 
very  intelligible.  "  The  ladder,  or  bridge,  was  tions  a  stoiy  which  well  illustrates  the  olpeot 
put  round  the  mast  after  the  first  twelve  feet  of  of  attaching  the  bridge  to  the  mast  at  a  height 
its  own  length :"  the  object  beln^  apparently  to  of  twelve  leet  above  the  deck.-  "  The  Maltose 
attach  it  to  the  mast  at  such  a  height  above  the  seamen,''  he  says,  "  have  been  known  to  mount 
deck,  as  to  make  it  form  an  inclined  plane  down  on  ^e  main-yard  preparatoiy  to  boarding,  and 
to  the  deck  of  the  enemy.  But  unless  the  lower  when  the  ship  runs  on  board  of  the  enemy,  one 
end  of  the  ladder  had  been  fixed  to  the  deck,  yard-arm  is  lowered,  and  the  men  are  thus 
the  men  could  not  have  ascended  by  it;  and  dropped  one  after  another  on  the  enemy's 
had  it  been  all  one  piece  with  the  upper  part,  deck."  I  will  not  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 
the  moment  the  bridge  was  lowered  to  fail  on  story,  but  it  evidently  oontains  the  same  notion 
the  enemy's  deck,  the  )ower  part  must  imme-  of  boarding  by  an  indinedplane,  which  appean 
diately  have  ffone  up  into  the  air.  And,  of  to  have  suggested  to  the  Komana  the  amng»- 
oonrse.  it  is  aosurd  to  suppose  that  the  men  ment  of  their  bridge, 
could  nAve  gone  upon  the  oridge  before  it  was 
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the  parapet  of  the  bridge  ^gether  completely  sheltering  their  flanks  from  tfat 
enemy's  missiles,  while  the  two  file  leaders  held  their  shields  in  front  of  them. 
and  so  covered  the  bridge  lengthways.  So  with  these  bridges  drawn  up  to  thdr 
masts,  and  exhibiting  a  strange  appearance,  as  the  regular  masts  were  always 
lowered  previously  to  going  into  action,  the  Roman  fleet  put  to  sea  in  quest  c^ 
their  enemy. 

It  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  consuls,  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,"  but  as  he 
c  DufliM  eonurandi  *^^°^®^  himsclf  to  be  takeu  with  seventeen  ships,  m  an  ill-advised 
tfM  Ronn  flMU  8m.  attempt  on  the  Liparsan  islands,  his  colleague,  C.  Doilius,  the  de- 
scendant probably  of  ^hat  upright  and  moderate  tribune  who  tool 
so  great  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs'  tyranny,  was  sent  for  from  bis 
army  to  conduct  the  fleet.  He  found  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  the  commaad 
of  Hannibal,  the  same  officer  who  had  defended  Agrigentum  in  the  late  d^e, 
ravaj^ing  the  coast  of  Mylse,  the  modem  Melazzo,  on  the  north  coast  of  SkSr, 
not  far  from  the  strait  of  Messana.  The  Carthaginians  advanced  in  the  full  ecm- 
fidence  of  victory,  and  though  surprised  at  the  masts  and  tackle  on  the  i  rows  d 
the  Roman  sliips,  they  yet  commenced  the  action  boldly.  But  the  thirty  shipE 
which  formed  their  advanced  squadron,  including  that  of  Hannibal  himself,  were 
immediately  grappled  by  the  Roman  bridges,  Imrded  and  taken.  Hannibal  es- 
caped in  his  boat  to  his  main  battle,  which  was  rapidly  advancing  ;  but  the  dis- 
aster of  their  first  division  startled  them,  and  when  they  found,  that  even  if  thej 
approached  the  Roman  ships  on  their  broadside  or  on  their  stem,  s^  these 
formidable  bridges  were  wheeled  round  and  lowered  upon  them,  they  were  smed 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  Their  whole  loss,  including  that  of  the  advanced  squad- 
ron,*^ amounted  to  about  fifty  ships  sunk  or  taken,  and  in  men  to  three  thousuid 
killed  and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

The  direct  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  raising  of  the  si^e  of  Egesta," 
BMiiia  of  th«  uuu,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  well-nigh  reduced  to  extremity,  aad 
Ddu^T^'^Ddiii!!  the  taking  of  Macella  by  assault.  But  its  moral  results  were  fv 
••^""^  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans  were  now  confident  of  success 

by  sea  as  well  as  on  shore,  and  formed  designs  of  wresting  from  the  Carthagm* 
ians  all  their  island  possessions,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  no  less  than  Sicily.  Dmbos, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  obtained  a  triumph,  and  he  was  allowed**  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  be  escorted  home  with  torches  home  before  him,  and  music  playii^ 
whenever  he  went  out  to  supper,  an  honor  which  he  enjoyed  for  many  years  after- 
wards. A  pillar  also  was  set  up  in  the  Forum  to  commemorate  his  victory,  with  an 
inscription  recording  the  amount  of  the  spoil  which  he  had  taken ;  and  an  ancient 
copy  of  this  inscription,"  retaining  the  old  forms  of  the  words,  is  still  preserved, 
though  in  part  illegible. 

The  events  of  the  three  next  years  may  be  passed  over  briefly.  Towns  were 
iDd«eiii««w«rhisi«iir.  taken  and  retaken  in  Sicily,  much  plunder  was  gained,  enormous 
o^  JXalnlintJI  havoc  made,  and  many  brave  actions"  performed,  but  with  no 
coiMpimcyMRont.     dccisivc  Tcsult.     Hamilcar,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  de- 

»  Polybius,  I.  21.                "  Polybius,  I.  28,  temple  had  been  bcgnn  by-bim,  and  was  only 

•*  Polybitts,  I.  24.  completed  by  his  saccessor. 

"  Ciocro,  do  Seaoctute,  18.    It  appears  that  **  Bach  as  that  noble  act  of  a  militaiT  tribose 

this  continuation  of  his  triumph  during  his  in  the  anny  of  the  consul  A.  Atilias  CaUtijiiiK. 

whole  life  was  his  own  act,  and  that  it  was  in  the  year  496,  who  sacrificed  bimaelf  and  & 

thought  right  and  proper,  as  he  had  done  such  cohort  of  400  men  to  cover  the  retre«t  of  ih« 

good  service;  '*  qufc  sioi  nullo  exemplo  privatus  army  out  of  a  dangerous  defile  in  which  they 

sampserat:  tan  turn  licenti«dabat  gloria."  This    had  been  surprised  by  the  enemy.   Cato< 


no  doubt  is  more  correct  than  those  other  state-  plained  of  the  iig'nstice  of  foitttne  which  had 

ments  which  represent  it  as  an  honor  specially  given  so  scanty  a  share  of  &me  to  this  tribune, 

conferred  upon  nim  by  the  senate  or  people.  while  Leonidas  for  an  act  of  no  greater  beroba 

*  A  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  C.  Duuius  at  had  acquired  such  undying  glor^.    In  ftct,  the 

this  time,  was  restored  in  the  early  part  of  the  tribune^s  very  name  is  nncertain,  for  w«  find 

reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.    (Tadtus,  An-  the  action  ascribed  to  three  different  pert«iii^ 

nal.   II.  49.)  It  is  possible  that  the  column  and  See  A.  Oellius,  III.  7,  who  ouotea  at  length  thi 

its  inscription  may  have  been  restored  in  the  passage  of  the  Originea  in  which  Osto  describti 

reign  of  Augustus;  for  the  restoration  of  tJie  the  action* 
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stroyed  the  town  of  Eryx  and  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Drepannm,  a  place  on 
the  sea-side  close  beneath  the  mountain  where  they  had  lived  before,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  excellent  harbor.**  It  was  not  far  from  Lilybffium,  and  these  two 
posts  both  being  strongly  fortified  were  intended  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  invaded  Sardinia 
and  Corsica'*  and  carried  off  great  numbers  of  prisoners.  But  as  they  extended 
their  naval  operations  they  unavoidably  became  acquainted  with  the  violence  of 
the  Mediterranean  storms  ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  sea  were  very  dreadful  to  the 
inland  people  of  Italy,  who  were  forced  to  furnish  seamen  to  man  the  Roman 
fleets,  a  service  utterly  foreign  to  the  habits  of  their  lives.  Thus  in  the  year  496" 
some  Samnites,  who  were  waiting  in  Rome  till  the  fleet  should  be  ready  for  sea, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  some  slaves  who  had  been  lately  carried  off  as  cap- 
tives from  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The 
seamen,  however,  of  the  ancient  world  were  always  chosen  from  the  poorest 
classes  of  freemen,  and  their  making  common  cause  with  the  slaves  showed  at 
once  that  their  attempt  had  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  national  revolt.  In 
fact,  their  own  Samnite  commander  informed  the  Roman  government  of  their 
conspiracy,  which  was  thus  prevented  and  punished.  The  higher  classes  in  the 
alliea  states,  who  served  as  soldiers,  liked  the  war  probably  as  much  as  the  Ro- 
mans did ;  and  with  one  doubtful  exception,**  we  read  of  no  symptoms  of  disaf- 
fection to  Rome  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Beside^  their  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  their  naval  co-operation 
-with  the  consular  armies  engaged  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  gained  an  y.^  mmm  ««  ik« 
advantage  over  the  Carthagmian  fleet  in  the  year  407,  off  the  Li-  "p««»i«»««>^ 
parsean  blands,**  for  which  the  Consul  C.  Atilius  obtained,  like  Duilius»  a  nava^ 
triumph. 

This  success,  although  in  itself  very  indecisive,  yet  encouraged  the  Romana 
to  attempt  operations  on  a  far  grander  scale,  and  to  carry  the  war  ^^t  ■ 
into  Africa.  Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  winter,  and  a 
a  fleet  of  330  ships  was  prepared,^  manned  by  nearly  800,000  seamen,  exclu- 
sive of  soldiers  or  fighting  men.  This  vast  number  could  scarcely  *  ^^^  «t  a.gim. 
have  been  furnished  either  by  Rome  itself  or  its  Italian  allies;  but  '^m»**imha»*» 
the  thousands  of  captives  carried  off  from  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  *^ 
or  from  the  cities  of  Sicily,  no  doubt  were  largely  employed  as  galley-slaves  ; 
and  if  they  worked  in  chains,  as  is  most  probable,  the  free  rowers  who  were  in 
the  ships  with  them  would  be  a  sufficient  guard  to  deter  them  from  mutiny.  The 
two  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  were  L.  Manlius  Yulso  and  Q.  Ceedicius ;  but 
Q.  Caedi  :!us  died  soon  after  he  came  into  office,  and  was  succeeded  M.  Atilius 
Kegulus.  The  two  consular  armies  had  apparently  wintered  in  Sicily ;  for  the 
fleet  sailed  through  the  strait  of  Messana,  doubled  Cape  Pachynus,^^  and  took 
the  legions  on  board  at  Ecnomus,  a  small  place  on  the  southern  coast,. between 

*  DiodoroB,  Fragm.  Uoeschel.  XXIII.  Zona-  in  gratiinde  for  bis  escape  from  destrnction. 

ras.  VII.  11.  This  is  noticed  in  his  epitaph,  ^*  Dedit  tempesti^ 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  11.    Polybias,  I.  24.    The  tibus  «de  merito,"  and  also  by  Ovid  in  hia 

Fasti  Capitolini  record  L.  Scipio^s  triumph  over  Fasti. 

the  Sarainians  and  Corsicans  in  the  year  494,  **  Polybius  says  that  in  495  or  496,  the  alliea 

that  is,  ncoording  to  the  common  reckoning,  quarrelled  with  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  comploin- 

495 ;  and  they  record  also  a  triumph  of  C.  Sal-  in^  that  their  services  in  the  field  wore  not  sof- 

plcius  over  tne  Sardinians  in  the  year  follow-  ficiently  acknowledged,  and  that  they  conse- 

ing.    The  Lacius  Scipio  who  triumphed  over  quently  encamped  a^rt  from  the  Bomons,  and 

the  Corsicans  waa  the  son  of  L.  Sdpio  who  was  were  attacked  in  their  separate  position  by  the 

defeated  bv  the  Gaula  in  the  third  Samnite  war.  Carthaginian  general,  and  cut  to  pieces,  i.  24. 

His  epiiapn  haa  been  preserved,  as  well  as  hia  But  it  does  not  appear  that  these  were  the  Ital- 

■  fatherV  and  it  tells  of  him.  how  *^he  won  Cor-  ian  alliea  of  Rome,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 

aica  ana  the  city  of  Aleria.''  Aloria  is  the  Ala^  may  have  been  the  Mamertines. 

lia  of  Herodotus,  an  old  Greek  colony  founded  "  Polybius,  I.  25.  Fasti  Capitolini.  Zonaras, 

by  the  Phoceans  when  they  fled  from  the  gen-  VIXI.  12. 

•rala  of  Cyrus.  *  Polybius,  I.  25.    Each  Roman  ship  had  oo 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  11.  Scipio  on  his  return  from  board  800  rowers  and  120  fighting  men. 

Corsica  in  495  had  encountered  a  violent  storm,  ^  Polybius,  I.  25. 
and  built  a  temple  to  the  powers  of  the  weather 
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Gela  and  Agrigentum.  Forty  thousand  men  were  here  embarked,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  had  assembled  a  still  laiger  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
had  already  crossed  over  to  Ulybseum,  and  from  thence,  advancing  eastwwi 
along  the  Sicilian  coast,  were  arrived  at  Heraclea  Minoa,  and  were  ready  to  give 
the  Romans  battle.     Both  consuls  were  on  board  the  Roman  fleet ;  the  Car^ 

finians  were  commanded  by  Hanno,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Agrigentom 
uring  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  by  Hamilcar,  who  had  so  lately  founded 
Drepanum.  • 

The  Roman  fleet  at  Ecnomus  contained  140,000  men,  while  less  than  2O,O0>3 
BrttkoTEeDomiii.  D*.  BHtish  scamcn  were  engaged  at  Trafalgar.  Yet  it  is  not  only  k 
fi'iiit^i^iS^SSl  our  generation,  when  Trafalgar  and  its  consequences  are  fresh  k 
ooHt  of  Sicily.  Q^y  memory,  that  its  fame  will  surpass  a  hundred-fold  the  fiucs 

of  the  battle  of  Ecnomus.     For  the  twenty-seven  ships  which  Nelson  cos}- 
manded  at  Trafalgar,  by  crushing  the  naval  force  of  France,  changed  the  destinj 
of  all  Europe ;  whilst  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships  which  fought  at  Ecno^ 
mus  produced  only  a  brief  result,  which  within  five  years  was  no  more  percein- 
ble.     A  fleet  that  could  be  buUt  in  a  few  months  was  no  irreparable  loss  i: 
destroyed ;  and  the  poor  slaves  who  worked  at  the  oar  might  be  replaced  by  th( 
plunder  of  the  next  campaign.    The  battle  of  Ecnomus  was  obstinately  cont^ted 
but  at  last  the  Romans  were  completely  victorious.     They  lost  twenty^fom 
fhips,*  in  which  not  more  than  2880  soldiers  could  have  perished,  if  we  suppo^ 
what  rarely  happened,  that  not  a  man  was  picked  up  by  the  other  ships ;  bo 
they  destroyed  thirty  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  took  sixty-four  with  all  iha 
crews.     The  Carthaginians  with  the  rest  of  their  ships  made  all  speed  to  reaci 
Carthage,  that  they  might  be  still  ill  time  to  defend  their  country  against  the  ex 
pected  mvasion. 

The  way  to  Africa  was  now  open,  and  the  consuls,^  after  having  victualled  thd 
TiMeoMois  atm  tir*t  s^^ips  ^ith  more  than  their  usual  supplies,  as  they  knew  not  wba 
jSi^Md'jSSf^to^"  port  would  next  receive  them,  prepared  to  leave  the  coast  of  Sicfl; 
wMtoth«c<mntf7.  ^jjjj  to  cross  tho  opcn  sea  to  an  unknown  world.  The  soldier 
and  even  one  of  the  military  tribunes  murmured  ;**  they  had  been  kept  froc 
home  during  one  whole  winter,  and  now  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  Strang 
country,  into  the  very  stronghold  of  their  enemy's  power,  to  a  land  of  8corchin< 
heat,  and  infested  with  noisome  beasts  and  monstrous  serpents,^  such  as  all  storia 
of  Africa  had  told  them  of.  Regulus,  it  is  said,  threatened  the  tribune  with 
death,  and  forced  the  men  on  board.  The  fleet  did  not  keep  together,  and  thirty 
ships  reached  the  African  shore  unsupported,*  and  might  have  been  destrqjed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  rest,  had  not  the  Carthaginians  in  their  confusion  neg- 
lected their  opportunity.  When  the  whole  fleet  was  reassembled  under  the 
headland  of  Hermes,  Cape  Bon,  they  stood  to  the  southward  along  the  coast, 
and  disembarked  the  legions  near  the  place  called  Aspis  or  Clypea,^^  in  English, 
shield — a  fortress  built  by  Agathocles  about  fifty  years  before,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  walls  forming  a  circle  upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hill.  They  imme- 
diately drew  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  after  the  ancient  manner,  and  secured 
them  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  having  taken  Clypea,  and  dispatched  mes- 

«•  PolybiuB,  I.  27,  S8.  creatures  besides."    IV.  191.    This  deecriptioD 

^  PolybiuB,  I.  29.  Ss  very  remarkable,  following,  as  it  does,  a  de- 

**  Fionas,  II.  2.  tailed  and  most  exact  aoooont  not  only  of  all  the 

•  "  libya  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Tritonis,"  African  tribes  on  the  coast  from  E^n^t  to  the 

that  is,  the  present  pashalik  of  Tanis,  the  an-  lesser  Syrtis,  btit  also  of  those  in  the  mterior. 

dent  territory  of  Carthage,  "  is  very  hilly,"  But  the  Carthajrinian  territoiy  was  rendered  so 

says  Herodotus,  "  and  overgrown  with  woods,  inaccessible  to  foreigners,  that  all  sorts  of  eang-* 

and  full  of  wild  beasts.    For  here  are  ths  mov^  gerations  and  fables  were  circulated  respecting 

tirou9  serpmU,  and  the  lions,  and  the  elephants,  it.    Herodotus  seems  to  have  known  nothinff 

and  the  bears,  and  the  asps,  and  the  asses  with  of  its  fertility,  but  only  of  its  woods  and  its  wild 

horns,  and  the  dog-heads,  and  the  creatures  beasts,  the  terrors  of  which  the  Carthaginiant 

with  no  heads,  whose  eyes  are  in  their  .breasts,  no  doubt  purposely  magnified. 

*t  least  as  the  Libyans  say,  and  the  wild  men  *  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatioan^  XJIII.  8. 

■od  the  wild  women,  ana  a  great  many  other  ^  Polybius,  1.  89.    Strabo,  IKVIL  ^  884. 
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senders  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  their  success,  and  to  ask  for  farther  instruc- 
tions, they  began  to  march  into  the  conntvy ;  and  the  ravages  of  forty  thousand 
men  were  spread  far  and  wide  over  that  district  wliich,  for  its  richness  and  flour* 
isbing  condition,  was  unmatched  probably  in  the  world. 

From  Cape  Bon,  the  Hermean  headland,  the  African  coast  runs  nearly  north 
and  south  for  as  much  as  three  degrees  of  latitude  as  far  as  the  5,^^^,^^^,^ 
bottom  of  the  lesser  SyrUs.  This  was  the  most  highly  prized  try Matbof  cartw!l 
country  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  filled  with  their  towns,  and  jw^  RtoiJTZ 
covered  with  the  villas  of  their  wealthier  citizens.  In  their  old  ^ 
commercial  treaties^  with  Rome  no  Roman  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  this 
coast ;  they  wished  to  keep  it  hidden  from  every  foreigner,  that  its  surpassing 
richness  might  not  tempt  the  spoiler.  Here  grew  those  figs  which  Cato  the 
censor  showed  in  the  Roman  senate,  to  prove  how  the  fruits  of  Italy  were  out- 
done by  those  of  Africa ;  and  here  grew  those  enormous  .Harvests  of  com  which 
in  later  times^  constantly  fed  the  people  of  Rome.  But  now  the  aspect  of  the 
country  resembled  the  approach  to  Genoa,  or  the  neighborhood  ot  Geneva,  or 
even  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above  London. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  single  houses**  standing  in  the  midst  of  vineyards, 
and  olive-grounds,  and  pastures ;  for  as  in  Judea  in  its  golden  days,  every  drop 
of  rain  was  carefully  preserved  in  tanks  or  cisterns  on  the  high  grounds,  and  a 
plentiful  irrigation  spread  life  and  freshness  on  every  side,  even  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  Africa.  On  such  a  land  the  hungry  soldiers  of  the  Roman  army  were 
now  let  loose  without  restraint.  Villas  were  ransacked  and  burnt,  cattle  and 
horses  were  driven  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  twenty  thousand  persons,  many  of 
them  doubtless  of  the  highest  condition,  and  bred  up  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  peace  and  affluence,  were  carried  away  as  slaves.  This  havoc  continued 
for  several  weeks,  till  the  messen^rs  sent  from  Rome  returned  with  the  senate's 
orders.  One  of  the  consuls,*^  with  one  consular  army  and  forty  ships,  was  to 
remain  in  Africa ;  the  other  was  to  return  home  with  the  second  consular  army, 
the  fleet,  and  the -plunder.  L.  Manlius  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Rome  with  his  division  of  the  army,  and  with  the  spoil.  M.  Regulus,  with 
15,000  foot  and  500  horse,  was  left  in  Africa. 

The  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  the  apparent  helplessness  of  the  Car- 
thaginian firovernment,  seem  to  have  encouraired  the  Roman  sen-  „  ^  ^  ^  „ 
ate  to  hope  that  a  single  consular  army  might  at  any  rate  be  able  {J^^j;^*^  ^ 
to  maintain  its  ground  and  harass  the  enemy,  even  if  it  could  not  "•'<«••*  "»* 
force  them  .?  submission.  And  the  example  of  Agathocles,  who,  during  four 
years,  had  set  »he  power  of  Carthage  at  defiance,  no  doubt  increased  their  con- 
fidence. The  incapacity  of  the  Carthaginian  government  and  generals  was  enough 
indeed  to  embolden  the  Romans.  Their  army,  strong  m  cavalry  and  elephants, 
kept  on  the  hills'*  where  neither  could  act,  and  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and 
their  camp  taken  by  the  Romans.  Regulus  then  overran  the  whole  country 
without  opposition ;  the  Romans^  boasted  that  he  took  and  plundered  more  than 
three  hundred  walled  villages  or  towns,  but  none  of  these  aeserved  the  name  of 
a  fortified  place ;  and  even  Tunes^  itself,  within  twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  fell 
into  their  hands  with  little  resistance.  Here  Regulus  established  his  head- 
quarters, and  here  he  seems  to  have  remained  through  the  winter." 

^  See  Polybius,  III.  82,  28.  Umes,  bat  still  the  soil  is  deeoribed  as  oztreme- 

^  Horaoe^B    expressions   are   well    known,  ly  fertile.   Sir  G.  Temple  ooanted  ninety-seven 

"  Framenti  qnantam  metit  Africa."  "  qnicqaid  shoots  or  stalks  on  a  single  plant  of  barlev, 

de  libjcis  verritar  areis/*  &o.    See  also  Taoi-  which  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  laigest  in 

tUR.  Annal.  XII.  48.  the  field :  he  was  assured  that  plants  were  often 

**  See  the  desoription  of  this  oountry  as  it  seen  with  three  hundred.    £xcanions  in  the 

appeared  to  the  soldiers  of  Agathocles.    Diodo-  Mediterranean,  Vol.  U.  p.  108. 

rji8,XX.  8.    The  irrigation  is  especially  no-  "  Polybius,  I.  2».               •^PolyWns,,!.  80; 

bced,  nXXav  hSdrmw  iit»xfrtviihw  km  itdvra  tSxov  "  Florus,  II.  S. 

tp^n09.  It  is  the  neglect  of  this  which  has  so  ••  Polybius,  I.  80. 

reduced  the  productiveness  of  Africa  in  modem  ■*  Zonaras,  VUI.  18. 
28 
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Meanwhile,  to  increase  the  distress  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Nomidiaiis,'  <Nr 
A.  u.  C4t8  4ff.  A-a  the  roving  tribes  of  the  interior,  then  as  now  always  ready  to  attack 
iu  mL  wLdTii!  ^d  plunder  the  civilized  settlers  of  the  sea-coast»  joined  the  Bo* 
oiatrMof  OkUmc*.  mans,  and,  like  the  Cossacks,  being  most  expert  in  such  desaltory 
and  plundering  warfare,  they  outdid  the  Romans  in  their  devastations.  From 
all  quarters  fugitives  from  the  country  crowded  into  Carthage,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  city  was  unable  to  feed  so  great  a  multitude  as  were  now  confined  with- 
in  its  walls.  Alarm  and  distress  prevailed,  and  the  council  of  elders  sent  three 
of  its  own  members  to  the  Roman  consul  to  sue  for  peace. 

Regulus,  Uke  Fabricius  and  Curius,  was  in  his  own  country  a  poor  man ;  it  u 
Baftnia  impowt  brtd.  &  well-kuowu  stoiy"  that  he  complained  of  the  loss  which  his  snoall 
cilhilkK^  ""^  portion  of  land  must  sustain  from  his  absence,  and  that  the  senate 
eooMtoMfarpMa^  promiscd  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  till  his  return.  Such 
a  man's  head  could  not  but  be  turned  by  his  present  portion,  when  the  plunder 
of  Africa  had  given  him  the  power  of  acquiring  riches  beyond  all  his  coacep- 
tions,  and  when  the  noblest  citizens  of  the  wealt£jest  state  in  the  world  came  as 
suppliants  to  his  head-quarters.  He  treated  them  with  the  insolence  shown  by 
some  of  the  French  generals  during  the  revolution  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
old  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Carthage"  must  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  ransom 
all  her  own  prisoners,  and  give  up  without  ransom  all  those  whom  she  had  taken 
from  the  Romans ;  must  make  good  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  pay  a  jeariy 
contribution  besides ;  above  all,  she  must  follow  wherever  the  Romans  ^ould 
lead,  and  make  neither  alliance  nor  war  without  their  consent ;  she  must  not  send 
to  sea  more  than  a  single  ship  of  war  on  her  own  account,  but  if  the  Romans 
required  her  aid  she  must  send  them  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships.  The  Carthaginian 
ambassadors  protested  against  terms  so  extravagant.  "  Men  who  are  good  for 
any  thing,"  replied  Regulus,  "  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their  betters."" 
And  with  threatening  and  insolent  expressions  to  the  ambassadors  personally,  he 
ordered  them  to  begone  with  all  speed  from  the  Roman  camp. 

The  council  of  the  elders  called  together  the  great  council  on  this  emergency  f 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  aristocracy  of  Carthage  with  one  vwce 
"^'^  ^  rejected  conditions  so  intolerable.  But  great  was  the  danger,  and 
great  the  general  alarm.  The  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  by  no  comnuxi  sac- 
rifices, and  those  horrid  offerings  to  Moloch,  which  had  been  made  when  Agatho- 
cles  was  threatening  Cart.hagc  with  ruin,  were  now  as^ain  repeated.  The  figure 
of  the  god  stood  with  outstretched  arms  to  receive  his  victims  ;  young  children 
of  the  noblest  families  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  image,  and  from  theoce 
rolled  off  into  a  furnace  which  burnt  before  him.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
those  who  with  something  of  a  better  9pirit  threw  themselves  into  the  fire,  will- 
ing to  pay  with  their  own  lives  the  atonement  for  their  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  an  officer  returned*^  who  had  been  sent  to  Greece 

xutum»«.  •  s         ^  «"g*g6  Greek  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  Carthaginian  service. 

ioutMr,  :.«i&*M    at  Among  others  he  brought  with  him  a  Spartan  named  Xanthippus, 

thrf^m^^'of'^  a  man  who  had  been  trained  in  his  country's  discipline,  and  had 

'**"'*'*'^  added  to  it  much  of  actual  military  experience.     He  might  have 

<*  Polybius,  I.  81.    DiodoruB,  Frogm.  Vat-  of  the  liamanBacrificeB  offered  in  such  emoi^gen- 

lean.  XXIII.  4.  cies,  see  Diodorus,  XX.  14. 

•»  Auctor  de  ViriB  Dluetrib.  In  Begnl.  Valer.  •»  Pdybiua,  I.  82.    Some  jevn  afterward-s, 

Maxim.  IV.  4,  $  6.  when  Ptolemy  Euergetes  overran  the  whoie 

**  Dion   Cassius,  Fragm.  Ursin.  CXLVIII.  kingdom  of  Seleucua  Callinicits,  he  committed 

Regains  was  bo  elated  by  Mb  anocesBeB.  that  he  his  oonqnests  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  care 

wrote  home  to  the  senate  to  say  that  ^'  he  had  of  ^^Zantippittj  one  of  his  twogeneTal»-in-chie£'* 

Maled  up  thejEcates  of  Carthage  by  the  terror  of  Jerome,  m  Daniel,  XI.  9.  Could  this  Xaatipntia 

his  arms."    ^naras,  VIII.  18.  or  Xanthippus  be  the  conqueror  of  Ke^liia, 

"*  DiodoruB.  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  4.  whose  glory  in  AfHca  recommended  him  to  the 

■•  PolvbiuB,  I.  81.    Biodorufl,  Fragm.  Vati-  notice  of  the  king  of  Egypt  after  his  return 

aan,  XXIII.  4.  And  for  a  particolar  description  from  Carthage,  bo  that  he  became  a  general  ic 

the  I^yptian  armies  ? 
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fought  with  Acrotatus  against  Pyrrhus  in  that  gallant  defence  of  Sparta ;  and  in 
all  likelihood  he  had  followed  king  Areus**  to  Athens  to  save  the  city  from  the  do- 
minion of  Antigonus,  when  Sparta  and  Athens  fought  for  the  last  time  side  by  side 
In  defence  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  Xanthippus"  condemned  the  conduct 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  the  strongest  terms ;  his  reputation  gave  weight 
to  his  words  ;  the  government  sent  for  him,  and  he  so  justified  his  cpinion  and 
explained  so  clearly  the  causes  of  their  defeats,  that  they  intrusted  him  with  the 
direction  of  their  forces.  Hope  was  already  rekindled ;  but  when  he  reviewed 
the  soldiers  without  the  walls,  and  made  them  go  through  the  movements  which 
were  best  fitted  to  meet  the  peculiar  tactic  of  the  Romans,  loud  shouts  burst 
from  the  ranks,  and  there  was  a  universal  cry  to  be  led  out  to  battle.  The 
generals  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  although  they  had 
no  more  than  12,000  foot,  yet  relying  on  their  cavalry,  four  thousand  in  number, 
and  on  their  elephants,  amoiinting  to  no  fewer  than  a  hundred,  they  boldly 
marched  out,  and  no  longer  keeping  the  hifi^h  grounds,  encamped  in  the  open 
plain,  and  thus  checked  at  once  the  devastation  of  the  country. 

Regulus  was  obliged  to  risk  a  battle,*^  for  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  be  master  of 
ike  field,  his  men  would  be  destitute  of  provisions.  He  encamped  H«pr«Mt«ttoRi*«bift. 
within  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sight  of  the  «*«totCRoiu«i«. 
Roman  legions,  so  long  victorious,  made  the  resolution  of  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
erals waver.  But  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  battle,  and  Xanthippus  urged 
the  generals  not  to  lose  the  precious  opportunity.  They  yielded,  and  requested 
bim  to  iform  the  army  on  his  own  plan.  Accordingly,  he  placed  his  cavalry  on 
the  flanks,  together  with  some  of  the  light-armed  mercenaries,  slingers  perhaps 
from  the  BaleiLrian  islands,  and  archers  frdm  Crete.  The  heavy-armed  merce- 
naries, we  know  not  of  what  nation,  whether  Gauls,  or  Spaniards,  or  Greeks,  or 
a  mixed  band  of  all,  were  on  the  right  in  the  line  of  battle ;  the  Africans,  with 
some  Carthaginian  citizens,  were  on  the  left  and  centre ;  the  whole  line  being 
covered  by  the  elephants,  which  formed  a  single  rank  at  some  distance  in  advance. 
The  Romans  were  in  their  usual  order,  their  cavalry  on  the  wings,  and  their 
velites  or  light-armed  troops  in  advance  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  but  their 
line  was  formed  of  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  to  resist  the  elephants'  charge. 

When  the  signal  was  given,  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  and  elephants  imme- 
diately advanced,  and  the  Romans,  clashing  their  pila  against  the  ^ 
iron  rims  of  their  shields  and  cheerinc^  loudly,  rushed  on  to  meet  «h«m.  ^«i[ia  L  u- 
them.  The  left  wing,  passing  by  the  nght  of  the  line  of  elephants,  *^  »****•'• 
attacked  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  and  routed  them ;  Xanthippus  rode  up  to 
rally  them,**  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  fought  amongst  them  as  a  com- 
mon soldi%^^  Meantime  his  cavalry  had  swept  the  Roman  and  Italian  horse  from 
the  field,  and  then  charged  the  legions  on  the  rear ;  while  the  elephants,  driving 
the  velites  before  them  into  the  intervals  of  the  maniples,  broke  into  the  Roman 
main  battle,  and  with  irresistible  weight  and  strength  and  fury  trampled  under 
foot  and  beat  down  and  dispersed  the  bravest.  If  any  forced  their  way  forwards 
through  the  elephants'  line,  they  were  received  by  the  Carthaginian  infantry, 
who,  being  fresh  and  in  unbroken  order,  presently  cut  them  to  pieces.  Twp 
thousand  men  of  the  left  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  after  they  had  driven  the 
mercenaries  to  their  camp,  and  found  that  all  was  lost  behind  them.  Regulus 
himself,  with  500  more,  fled  also  from  the  rout,  but  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and 
made  prisoner.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed  to  a  man  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  few  fu^tives  from  the  left  wing  made  their  escape  to  Cly pea ;  Tunes,  it  seems, 
-was  lost  immediately,  and,  except  Clypea,  the  Romans  did  not  re-  ^^  ^  .^  _ 
tain  a  foot  of  ground  in  Africa.     We  have  no  Carthaginian  histo-  **        •icwth.** 

•■  See  Justin,  XXVI.  2.    PaaaaniaB,  m.  6,       ••  Polybiu»,  I.  88. 
S  8.  ^  IModonis,  Fnurm.  Vatic  XXIII.  6. 

••  Polybias,  I.  82.  ^ 
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rian  to  describe  the  triumphant  return  of  the  yictorious  army  to  Carthage  ;  how 
the  Roman  prisoners  and  Regulus,  lately  so  insolent,  were  led  through  the  streets 
bound  and  half  naked  ;  how  the  bands  of  noble  citizens  met  at  their  public  tables^ 
sworn  companions  and  brethren  to  each  other  in  peace  and  war,  and  remembered 
with  joyful  tears  their  comrades  who  had  fallen ;  how  the  whole  city  was  fall  of 
festivity ,••  and  every  temple  was  crowded  by  wives  and  mothers  offering  their 
thanksgivings  for  this  great  deliverance.  The  feasting,  after  the  Carthaginian 
manner,  continued  deep  into  the  night ;  but  other  sounds  and  other  fires  than 
those  of  revelry  and  rejoicing  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  amid  the  darkness ;  the 
fires  of  Moloch  again  were  blazing,  and  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  pnsoDcrs  were 
burnt  alive  as  a  thank-ofiering. 

Xanthippus,  crowned  with  glory .'^  and  no  doubt  richly  rewarded,  returned  to 

Greece  soon  after  his  victory,  before  admiration  and  gratitude  bad 
iM.  ThcR^LnaUid  time  to  be  changed  to  envy.  Cly))ea  was  besieged,  but  the  Ro- 
niiudns'^pf  tiii^umj  mau  garrisonheld  out  desperately,  and  the  senate  no  sooner  learned 

the  disaster  of  their  army,  than  they  sent  a  fleet  to  bring  off  the 
survivors.  The  Carthaginians,  dreading  a  second  invasion,  raised  a  fleet  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  sea,  but  the  number  of  their  ships  was  greatly  inferior,  and  thcj 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Romans,  however,  had  no  intention  of  landing 
again  in  Africa ;  so  total  a  destruction  of  their  whole  army  impressed  them  witk 
a  dread  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  which  they  could  not  for  a  long  time  shake 
off:  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  on  board  the  garrison  of  Clypea»  and 
sailed  back  to  Sicily. 

The  Romans  had  now  for  five  years  sent  fleets  to  sea,  and  had  as  yet  had  lit* 

tie  experience  of  its  terrors.  This  increased  their  natural  confi- 
lu ntuTnofftkl  Muth  dence,  and  they  thought  that  Romans**  might  sail  at  any  season, 
***'       ''  and  that  it  was  only  cowardice  which  was  restrained  by  pretended 

siffns  of  bad  weather.  So,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  spite  of  the  wannngs  of  thdr 
pilots,  they  persisted  in  coasting  homewards  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Sicily, 
at  the  very  time  when  violent  gales  from  the  south  and  southwest  make  that  coast 
especially  perilous.  The  fleet  was  off  Camarina  when  the  storm  came  on,  and 
taught  the  .Romans  that  fair-weather  seamen  may  mistake  ignorant  presumpuon  for 
courage.  Above  260  ships  were  wrecked,  which  must  have  had  on  board  78,000 
seamen,  without  counting  the  soldiers,  who  were  prulmbly  at  least  as  many  as 
25,000,  and  the  whole  coast  from  Camarina  to  Pachynus  was  covered  with  wrecks 
and  bodies.  The  men**  who  escaped  to  shore  were  most  kindly  relieved  by 
Hiero,  who  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  conveyed  them  to  Messana. 

This  great  disaster  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  to  redouble  their  efforts  in 
« in  Sled     Arri.  ^^^^^Y'     Carthalo,  an  able  and  active  officer,'*  immediately  recov- 
^Sum  moTmd  by  evcd  Acrriffentum,  and  Hasdrubal  was  sent  over  with  140  elephants, 
Roman  tok.  Puor-  to  takc  the  chicf  commaud  of  all  the  Carthaginian  forces  m  the 
"^  island.     But  the  Romans,  with  indomitable  spirit,  fitted  out  a  new 

fleet  of  220  ships  in  the  space  of  three  months ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  following 

*  Polybius,  1. 1)6.    For  tho  description  of  the  were  oonsnlB  when  they  wore  sent  out  to  inl:%g 

CarthagiDian  human  Hocri flees  after  a  victory,  off  the  ffamson  of  Clypea,  and  we  can  lianUy 

see  Diodorua,  XX.  65.  extend  the  operations  of  Reg-nlus  in  AMgr  to  a 

"  Polybiui^  I.  86.     Niebuhr  supposes  that  period  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

Bcgolus  was  defeated  towards  the  end  of  the  "  Polybius,  I.  87. 

consular  year  409,  so  that  tho  sea-%ht  off  Cly-  "*  Diodorus,  Fragm.   Hoeschel.  XXIII.  14. 

pea  took  place  earlv  in  the  consulsliip  of  Cn.  The  language  of  tliese  fVagments  must  surely 

Cornelius  and  A.  Atilius,  that  is  Jn  the  consular  be  very  modem,  for  in  this  passage  the  writer 

year  500.    He  thinks  that  Ser.  Fulvius  and  M.  says  tnat  along  the  whole  coast,  r^  «^ni  td 

^milius  were  already  proconsuls  when  they  r4  SXoya  koH  ri  vavdyta  Iceuro  *  ri  iX«y«  must 

obtoined  their  victory,  because  it  appears  firom  here  mean  **  the  horses,"  which  is  the  common 

the  Fasti  'Capitolini  tnat  they  were  proconsuls  meaning  of  the  word  in  modem  Greek,  but  no 

when  they  obtained  their  triumph.    But  it  is  writer  of  the  Augustan  ago  would  have  so  used 

more  prooablc  that  they  were  lK>th  employed  it. 

IS  proconsuls  in  Sicily  for  a  whole  year  loter  "**  Diodoras,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXUl.  14 

tlietr  consulabipf  and  thus  that  their  triumph  Polybius,  I.  88. 
WW  delayed,    ^onaras  says  expressly  that  they 
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year,  A.  Atilius  and  Ca.  Cornelius,  crossing  over  to  Messana,  and  a.  u.  c.  4ts.  a.  a 
there  being  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  other  fleet  which  had.  "'• 
escaped  the  storm,  sailed  along  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  took  Cephaloedium, 
and  although  obliged  by  Carthalo  to  raise  the  siege  of  Drepanum,  yet  they  be- 
sieged and  took  the  important  town  of  Panormus,  obtained  a  sum  of  nearly  470 
talents  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  stipulated  ran- 
som, and  sold  13,000  of  the  poorer  class  as  slaves.  A  garrison  was  left  in  Pa- 
normus,  and  several  other  smaller  places  revolted  also  to  the  Romans. 

For  this  service  Cn.  Cornelius  justly  obtained  a  triumph/*     But  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  the  same  honor  bestowed  on  one  of  his  successors, 

A  TT  CL  SOI    A.  C  (54. 

C.  Sempronius  Blsesus.  For  Sempronius  and  his  colleague,  Cn.  Anotk«ri^»uiib«tu 
Servilius  Ceepio,^' having  carried  their  fleet  over  to  the  coast  of  MmMudtbir^oi 
Africa,  made  some  descents  and  plundered  the  country  near  the  '!^'" 
sea,  but  were  able  to  effect  nothing  of  importance ;  and  after  having  been  obliged 
to  throw  all  their  plunder  overboard  to  enable  their  ships  to  float  over  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  were  finally,  when  sailing  across  from  Panormus 
to  the  Lucanian  coast,  overtaken  by  another  storm,  which  wrecked  more  than 
150  of  their  ships.  Upon  this  the  Romans  resolved  to  attempt  the  sea  no  more, 
and  to  keep  only  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  to  supply  their  armies  with  provisions,  and 
to  protect  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

The  two  following  years  were  full  of  discouragement  to  the  Romans.  Their 
armies  remained  in  Sicily,  but  did  little  to  advance  the  conquest  a.  u.  c  m.  a.  c. 
of  the  island;  because  the  terror  of  the  elephants  was  so  great  IVb.tsi.TbtRoiS^ii 
that  their  generals  were  afraid  to  risk  a  general  action.  Such  a  ?T!3*SSl?'S'it*!J 
state  of  thmgs  is  very  injurious  to  the  disciphne  of  an  army,  and  ^'^^ 
we  find  that  the  service  was  so  unpopular  that  400  of  the* Roman  horsemen,^' 
all  of  them  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  refused  to  obey  the  consul,  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  when  he  ordered  them  to  work  at  some  fortifications,  and  were  by  him 
reported  to  the  censors,  who  degraded  them  all  from  their  rank,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  franchise  of  voting.  And  on  other  occasions  Cotta  ordered  two  of 
his  officers  to  be  scourged  pubhcly  by  his  lictors  for  misconduct  '^^  one  of  them  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  and  the  other  a  military  tribune,  and  a  patrician  of  the  noble 
name  and  house  of  the  Valerii.  Yet  with  the  aid  of  some  ships  which  he  pro- 
cured from  Hiero,  he  attacked  and  reduced  the  island  of  Ldpara,  the  largest  of 
the  Liparseans  ;''*  and  for  this  and  the  capture  of  Therma,  which  had  risen  up 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Himera,  he  obtained  after  all  a  triumph. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  C.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso 
vrere  chosen  each  for  the  second  time  consuls,  the  Romans  resolved  a.  u.  c.  ao4.  a.  c 
somewhat  to  extend  their  naval  operations,  and  to  build  fifty  new  '*^' 
ships/*  But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  the  tidings  came  of  a  most  complete 
victory  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  dreaded  Carthagbian  ele- 
phants. Resuming  then  all  their  former  confidence,  the  Romans  increased  their 
fleet  to  two  hundred  ships,'^  and  sent  out  both  consuls  with  two  consular  armies 
to  form  at  once  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  place 
still  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

This  most  brilliant  and  seasonable  victory  had  been  won  by  L.  Csecilius  Metel- 
luSy  who  had  been  consul  in  the  preceding  year;  and  when  his  Bata*  or 
colleague,  C.  Furius,  had  gone  home  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  &^ " 
Hetelfus^  was  left  in  Sicily  with  his  own  army  as  proconsul.     It  SUSHa 
appears  that  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  taunted  for  ^*"- 

'»  Fasti  Capitolini.  *  Biodorns,  Fragm.   Hoeschel.  XXIU.  IN 

"  Polybius,  I.  89.    Zonoios,  VIIL  14.    Oro-  Zonftras,  VUI.  U.    Polybius,  I.  89. 

siiiB,  IV.  9.  "  Polybius,  L  89. 

"  Valerius  Maximos,  II.  9,  S  7.    FronUnus,  "  Polybius,  I.  41. 

Btrategem.  IV.  1,  §  22.  ^  Zonaras,  VUI.  14.    Polyb.  I.  40. 

"**  Frontinus,  Btrategem.  IV.  1,  f  80,  81.  Val. 
Max.  n.  7, 14. 


▼ietorr  obutned 
M»lallas    OToi 

ibal.    The  Cur. 
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his  inactivity  ;^'  and  relying,  besides,  too  much  on  the  terror  of  his  elephants, 
he  crossed  the.  mountains  from  Selinus,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Panor- 
mus.  Metellus  kept  close  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  till  Hasdrubal,  not  coo- 
tent  with  having  laid  waste  the  open  country,  advanced  towards  Panormus,  and 
drew  out  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  as  if  in  defiance.  Then  the  proconsul* 
keeping  his  regular  infantry  within  one  of  the  gates  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  sc 
that  by  a  timely  sally  he  could  attack  them  in  flank,  scattered  his  light  troops  in 
great  numbers  over  the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  them,  with  orders,  if 
hard  pressed,  to  leap  down  into  the  ditch  fir  refuge.  Meantime  all  the  idle 
hands  in  the  town  were  employed  in  throwing  down  fresh  supplies  of  missile 
weapons  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  within  the  ditch,  that  the  light  troops  might  not 
exhaust  their  weapons.  The  elephants  charged,  drove  the  enemy  before  tbem, 
and  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  counterscarp,  or  outer  side  of  the  ditch.  Here 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  missiles  of  all  sizes ;  some  fell  into  the  ditch,  and 
were  there  dispatched  by  thrusts  of  pikes  ;  the  rest  turned  about,  and,  becoming 
ungovernable,  broke  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  army,  which  was  advancing 
behind  them,  and  threw  it  into  great  confusion.  Philinus,"*  who  favored  the 
Carthaginians,  said  that  the  Gauls  in  their  army  had  indulged  so  freely  in  the 
wines  which  foreign  traders  sent  to  Sicily  to  tempt  the  soldiers  to  traffic  with 
their  plunder,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  their  duty.  But  there  was  no  need  ci 
drunkenness  to  increase  the  disorder,  when  more  than  a  hundred  elephants, 
driven  to  fury  by  their  wounds,  were  running  wild  amidst  the  Carthaginian  ranb. 
Then  Metellus  sallied,  attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  completely  defeated  them. 
Ten  elephants  were  taken  with  their  drivers  still  mounted  on  them  ;^  the  rest  had 
thrown  off  their  drivers,  and  the  Romans  knew  not  how  to  take  them  alive,  till 
Metellus  made  proclamation  that  any  prisoner  who  should  secure  an  elephant 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  induced  the  drivers  to  exert  themselves,  and  ia 
the  end  all  the  elephants  were  secured,'  and  conveyed  safely  to  Rome,**  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  conqueror's  triumph.  And  the  device  of  an  elephant,  which  b 
frequent  on  the  coins  of  the  Csecilian  family,  shows  the  lasting  sense  entertained 
by  the  Metelli  in  after-times  of  the  glory  of  their  ancestor's  victory. 

The  battle  of  Panormus  was  fought  about  midsummer,  and  Metellus  retnnied 
to  Rome  with  his  army  and  his  trophies,  and  triumphed  on  the 
ai»u?Eoooii"or  £toi.  seventh  of  September.^  The  captured  elephants  were  exhibited 
"^  in  the  circus  maximus,"  and  hunted  up  and  down  it  by  men  armed 

only  with  pointless  spears,  to  teach  the  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  tbem ;  after 
Vine  1  they  were  shot  at  with  real  weapons  and  destroyed.  Metellus  must  hare 
lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  triumph,*  full  of  honors  and  glory.  He  was 
a  second  time  chosen  consul,  he  was  appointed  once  master  of  the  horse,  and 
once  dictator,  and  he  was  akD  created  pontifex  maximus,  in  which  last  office  he 
acquired  a  new  glory,  by  rescuing  the  sacred  palladium  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
when  it  was  on  fire,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  to  the  actual  loss  of  his  sight  For 
this  act  of  piety  he  was  allowed  ever  after  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot, 
an  extraordinary  honor,  as  the  chariot  was  accounted  one  of  the  marks  of  king)/ 
state,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  by  the  citizen  of  a  commonwealth. 

Thirteen  noble  Carthaginians'^  had  been  taken  at  Panormus,  and  had  been  led 

"  Diodorns,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  15.  Strategem.  1. 7,  §  1.     Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  VIIL 

"  PolybiuB,  1. 40.  S 16. 

"  Biodorus,  Fraffm.  Hoeschel.  XXIII.  15.  •*  Fasti  Capitolini. 

■  Polybius,  I.  40.    Zonaras,  VIIL  14.  •  Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VIII.  1 17. 

■•  They  were  carried  across  the  straits  on  "  He  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  yess 

rafts  composed  of  a  number  of  casks  lashed  to-  (Pliny,  Histor.  Natur.  VII.  §  157),  and  wc  can 

gether,  with  a  sort  of  flooring  fastened  together  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have  been  much  mon 

upon  them.    The  flooring  or  deck  was  fenced  than  fitly  when  he  obtained  his  first  consulship. 

iu  with  high  bulwarks,  and  covered  over  with-  For  his  other  honors  see  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat  VII. 

earth,  so  that  the  elephants  were  not  aware  §139.    He  was  appointed  dictator  just  aft«r  the 

of  their  situation,  and  were  conveyed  over  the  Gaulish  invasion  of  629.    Bee  Fasti  Cwoitolini. 

lea  quietly.     Zonaras,  VIII.  14.     Frontinus,  ^  Livy,  Epitom.  XIX.     Zonaras,  VIIL  li. 

.  Oro8ius,IV.10. 
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in  tbe  triumphal  procession  of  the  conqueror.     The  Carthaginians,  _  .^  ^. 

'wishing  to  recover  these  and  others  of  their  citizens,  sent  an  em-  tWitoi»rop<w.«ii«I 
bassy  to  Rome  to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  M.  Regu-  tug5L  ^^^^^ 
lus  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  amhassadors,  upon  his  promise  <^m*i.  'fSt^HTH 
pfiven  to  return  with  them  to  Carthage  if  the  negotiation  failed.  ^'^  *•• 
Pyrrhus  had  given  a  similar  permission  to  his  Roman  prisoners,  with  the  hope, 
no  douht,  that  in  order  to  avoid  returning  to  captivity,  they  would  use  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.  But  Regulus,  thinking  that  the 
proposed  exchange  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Carthaginians,  nobly  dis- 
suaded the  senate  from  consenting  to  it ;  he  himself  would  be  ill-exchanged,  he 
said,  for  a  Carthaginian  general  in  full  health  and  strength,  for  the  Carthaginians, 
he  believed,  had  given  him  a  secret  poison,^  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  live 
long.  The  exchange  was  refused;  Regulus  returned  to  Carthage,  and  soon 
after  died.  His  springs  of  life  had  been  poisoned,  not  by  the  deliberate  crime  of 
the  Carthaginians,  but  by  mortification,  shame,  a  pining  after  his  country,  and 
tbe  common  miseries  of  a  prisoner's  condition,  at  a  period  when  the  courtesies 
of  war  were  unknown.  Anerwards  the  story  prevailed,  that  the  Cartha^nians, 
in  their  disappointment,  had  put  him  to  a  death  cf  lingering  torment ;  whilst  the 
Carthaginians  told  a  similar  story  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  noble  Carthaginian 
prisoners^  by  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus,  into  whose  hands  they  had  been 
given  as  hostages,  and  Regulus'  natural  death  was  made,  according  to  the  story, 
the  pretext  for  wreaking  their  cruelty  upon  the  unfortunate  Carthaginians  in  then: 
power.  We  may  hope  that  these  stories  are  both  untrue ;  but  even  if  the  Car- 
thaginians had  exercised  towards  Regulus  the  full  severity  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war,  it  ill  became  the  Romans  to  complin  of  it,  when  their  habitual  treatment, 
even  of  generous  and  magnanimous  enemies,  was  such  as  we  have  seen  it  exem- 
plified in  the  execution  of  the  Samnite,  C.  Pontius. 

Never  had  the  prospects  of  the  Romans  been  fairer  than  when,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  consuls,  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Man-  xh«  roouuh  «»«  um 
lius,  began  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum.  This  place  and  Drepanum  were  ■*•»•  •'"*y«»«»- 
the  only  two  points  in  Sicily  still  retain^  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  here  they 
concentrated  all  their  efforts,  destroying  even  Selinus,"^  their  earliest  conquest 
from  the  Greeks,  and  removing  to  Lilybaeum  its  inhabitants  and  its  garrison.  But 
from  this  time  forward  to  the  very  end  of  the  war  the  victories  of  the  Romans 
ceased,  and  during  a  period  of  eight  successive  years  the  Fasti  record  not  a  single 
triumph,  a  blank  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  annals. 
Lilybseum  and  Drepanum  remained  unconquered  to  the  last,  after  the  former  had 
sustained  a  siege  which  for  its  length  and  the  efforts  made  both  by  besiegers  and 
besieged  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  history. 

The  general  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  position  of  the  ancient  towns 
and  harbors  is  felt  particularly  when  we  attempt  to  fix  the  topog-  sitMU«  of  myymm 
raphy  of  Lilybaeum.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  city,  covering  gjLj^ij^/gg; 
more  ground  than  the  modem  town  of  Marsala,  must  have  occu-  *"  ^  ^^ 
pied  the  extreme  point  of  Sicily,  now  called  Cape  Boeo ;  and  to  have  had  two 
sea  fronts,  one  looking  n.  w.  and  the  other  s.  w.,  while  on  the  land  side  the 
wall  ran  across  the  point  from  sea  to  sea,  facing  eastwards,  and  forming  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  sea  fronts  meeting  at  the  point  of  Cape  Boeo  formed 
the  sides.  Polybius  speaks  of  the  harbors  of  Lilybaeum,  as  if  there  were  more 
than  one ;  and  as  the  ancient  harbors  were  almost  always  basins  closed  by  arti- 
ficial moles,  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be  one  at  each  sea  front  of  the  town. 
But  the  principal  harbor  looked,  towards  Africa,  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Lilybseum, 
and  its  entrance  was  very  narrow,  because  at  a  little  distance''  from  the  shore 

"  A.  Gellius,  VI.  4.    Zonanw,  Vm.  15.  •*  See  Captain  Smyth's  Hydrographical  Be* 

"  Piodoms,  Fragm.  de   Virtut   et  Vitiis,  marks  on  tne  coast  of  Sicily,  p.  xxvi.,  and  his 

XXIV.     A.  OeUias,  II.  4.  plan  of  the  anchorages  and  shoals  in  the  neigji- 

**  Diodoms,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.  horhood  of  Trapani,  in  his  Sidlian  Atlas. 
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there  extends  a  line  of  shoals  nearly  rising  in  some  places  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  passages  through  these  shoals,  or  round 
their  extremity,  were  exceedingly  narrow  and  mtricate.  The  land  side  -vraa  for- 
tified by  a  wall  with  towers  at  intervals,''  and  covered  by  a  ditch  ninety  feet  vide 
and  sixty  deep.  The  garrison  consisted  at  first  of  ten  thousand  regular  soldieis 
besides  the  inhabitants,  and  the  governor  Himilcon  was  an  able  and  active  officer, 
equal  to  the  need.  The  Romans  employed  in  the  siege  two  consular  armies,  and 
the  seamen  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  a  great  multitude  of  small 
craft ;  so  that  as  the  seamen  worked  regularly  at  the  trenches,  the  besieging 
force  may  well  have  amounted  to  110,000  men." 

The  Romans  attacked  the  land  front  of  the  town  in  form  :^  they  carried  mounds 
Attem  ©f  tk«  iu».  ^^^^^  *^®  ditch,  and  battered  the  towers  in  succession  ;  whilst  a 
nw»t?M«paptfa«M-  formidable  artillery  covered  their  operations,  and  played  upon  the 

^  *  '  defenders  of  the  walls.  On  the  sea  side  they  endeavored  to  block 
up  the  harbor  by  sinking  stone  ships  in  the  channels  through  the  shoals,  but  a 
violent  storm*^  raised  such  a  sea  that  every  thing  was  swept  away,  and  the  har- 
bor still  remained  open. 

But  material  fortifications,  however  strong,  must  yieil  at  last  to  a  persevering 
Able  and  ■aecmfiti  .u  ^^^^7*  "^^  ^^  Strength  of  LilybsBum  lay  in  the  courage  and 
*SJ?M!S**a£S?te  ^^^^^^7  ^l^ich  the  long  war  had  at  last  enkindled  among  the  Car- 
throw  neoora  muTtbe  thagiuian  officers ;  so  that  now  all  was  energy  and  wisdom,  in 
^'    '  complete  contrast  to  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  former  gen- 

erals. Himilcon  was  defending  Lilybaeum  with '  the  utmost  ability  and  vigor ; 
Adherbal,  a  man  no  less  brave  and  able,  had  the  command  at  Drepanum,  and 
had  with  him  a  worthy  associate  in  Carthalo ;  while  Hannibal,  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  was  sent  from  Carthage  to  carry  succors  to  Himilcon.  And  here, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Carthaginians  displayed  the  combined  skill  and  coolness  of 
true  seamen.  Hannibal  sailed  from  Carthage*'  with  fifty  ships,  and  lay  waiting 
his  time  at  the  small  w£gusan  blands  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Lilybaeum.  At 
length  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north,  setting  full  into  the  harbor's  mouth ; 
Hannibal  placed  his  soldiers  on  the  dec^s  ready  for  battle,  hoisted  every  sail,  and 
knowing  the  channels  well,  he  ran  down  before  the  wind  to  the  entrance  between 
the  shoals,  dashed  through  the  narrow  passage,  whilst  the  Romans  in  astopish- 
ment  and  awkwardness  did  not  put  out  a  single  ship  to  stop  him,  and  amidst  the 
cheers  and  shouts  of  the  whole  garrison  and  people  of  Lilybaeum,  who  had 
crowded  to  the  walls  to  watch  the  event,  he  landed  ten  thousand  men  in  safety 
within  the  harbor.  Other  bfficers  of  single  ships  passed  several  times  backwards 
and  forwards  with  equal  success,*^  acquainting  the  Carthaginian  government  with 

*"  DiodoruB,  Fragm.  Hoesch.  XXIV.  1.    Po-  would  be  glad  to  know  this  exact  spot  at  which 

Ijbius.  I.  42.  these  atones  were  weighed  np;   bat  Captain 

••  The  amount  given  by  Diodonis,  XXIV.  1.  Smyth  does  not  mention  it.    See  his  Survey  of 

••  Biodorus,  Fragra.    Hoesohel.    XXIV.    1.  Sicfly.  p.  284. 
Poly bi  us.  I.  42.  **  Polybius,  I.  44.    It  is  not  easy  to  aaoertain 

*^  Diodorus,   Fmgra.    Hocschel.  XXIV.    1,  whether  Hannibal  ran  into  the  harbor  on  the 

copying,  probably,  fVom  Philinus.     Polybius  n.  w.  front  of  Lilybfl^um,  or  into  th»t  on  the 

ascribes  the  fkilure  of  the  work  to  the  depth  of  s.  w.  front.    Probably  it  was  the  latter,  so  that 

the  sea  and  the  force  of  the  current  in  the  nar-  ho  passed  between  Cape  Boeo  and  the  shoals 

row  channels.    But  for  more  than  a  mile  off  the  which  lie  a  little  off  the  land,  and  so  ran  on  in 

land  the  water  is  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  a  direction  piu^el  to  the  line  of  the  coast  UIl  he 

lour  lathoms,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  came  to  the  actual  entrance  between  the  moles 

fair  weather  such  a  depth  of  water  could  have  in  the  harbor. 

been  a  serious  impediment  to  a  people  like  the        "  Polybius,  I.  46,  47.    There  is  a  passafre  in 

Bomans,  when  they  had  at  their  command  the  this  description  which,  if  we  could  discover  the 

kbor  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.    According  lino  of  the  andent  walls  of  Lilybffium,  might 

to  Captain  Smyth,  some  of  the  stones  thrown  in  determine  the  position  of  the  harbor.    The  way 

by  the  RomaMs  in  this  siege  have  been  weighed  to  enter  the  harbor,  says  Polybius,  was  **  to  ap- 

by  an  English  wine  merchant  residinff  near  proach  it  fix>m  the  siao  towards  Italy,  and  to 

Marsala,  and  have  been  used  by  him  to  build  a  Dnng  the  tower  on  the  sea-shore  in  aline  with 

very  respectable  mole  opposite  to  his  own  cs-  all  the  towers  of  the  wall  looking  towards  Af- 

tablishment,  nearly  at  what  must  have  been  the  rica,  so  as  to  cover  them  a\V"  I.  47.    The 

sdutheast  comer  of  the  ancient  town.     One  *'towcr  on  thesea-shore^^  mustmoanthetowtf 
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every  particular  of  the  sie^e,  and  confounding  the  Romans  by  their  absolute 
command,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  winds  and  waves.- 

But  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  as  firm  as  ever.  Immediately 
after  Hannibal's  arrival,  Himilcon  made  a  general  sally**  to  destroy  *  ,^  ^  „,,  mthmo. 
the  works  of  the  besi^ers,  but  the  Romans  maintained  their  ground  Tb«r  mn  the  Bmu 
and  he  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  land  wall  of  the  town  was  *^ 
carried,"  but  Himilcon,  meanwhile,  had  raised  a  second  wall  witliin,  parallel  to. 
the  first ;  so  that  when  the  first  was  taken  the  Romans  had  to  be^m  all  their 
approaches  over  again ;  and  a  second  attempV^  to  bum  the  works,  bemg  favored 
by  a  strong  wind,  was  completely  successful.  All  the  Roman  engines,  their 
covered  galleries,  and  towers,  were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  consuls,  in  despair, 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

During  the  winter  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  were  very  great.  Thousands 
of  men  had  perished  in  the  course  of  the  siege,'"*  and  the  loss  of  ^^^^^^^^  ^  the  r>. 
seamen  had  been  so  great,  as  they,  it  seems,  were  chiefly  employed  »»•  duiaf  tb«  wia. 
in  the  works,  that  the  fleet  was  useless  for  want  of  hands  to  work  *"' 
it.  Besides,  the  troops  were  ill-supplied  with  com,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist 
chiefly  on  meat  ;*"  a  change  of  diet  most  unwelcome  and  hurtful  to  the  Ro- 
mans,  who  were  accustomed  then  as  now  to  live  almost  wholly ^n  their  polenta 
and  on  vej^etables.  Fevers  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  were  very  fatal ;  but 
Uiero  again  came  to  their  assistance,  and  supplied  them  with  com.  But  no  prog- 
ress was  made  with  the  siege,  when  the  following  summer  brought  the  new  con- 
sul, P.  Claudius,  to  Sicily  to  take  the  command. 

P.  Claudius  was  the  son  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  and  he  inher- 
ited, even  in  over  measure,  the  pride  and  overbearing  temper  of  ^^  c  ww  A.cf4K 
his  family.  He  loudly  reproached  the  former  consuls  for  their  inac-  p^«^t«'ukw^ih> 
t'lvity  ;*^  and  complaining  that  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  gone  He  »ui  vT^atuek  Ad. 
to  ruin,  he  exercised  the  greatest  seventies  on  all  under  his  com-  uhSLSLS'SS^ 
mand,  whether  Romans  or  Italians.  He  renewed  with  equal  ill-sue-  '^"' 
cess  the  attempt  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  being  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  he  no  sooner  received  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  seamen  from 
Rome  than  he  resolved  to  put  to  sea  and  attack  Adherbal,  who  was  lying  with  the 
Carthi^inian  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Drepanum.  It  seems  that  his  own  officers*^ 
foreboded  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  but  none  could  hope  to  move  a  Claudius  from 
his  purpose.  The  consul's  pride  disdained  alike  the  warnings  of  gods  and  men ; 
as  he  was  going  to  sail  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  omens  were  unfavorable, 
for  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to  eat.  "  Then  they  shall  drink,"  was  Claudius' 
answer,  and  he  ordered  them  immediately  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Adherbal  did  not  expect  the  attack  ;'^  but  so  sreat  was  his  promptitude,  that  on 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy  he  manned  all  his  ships  with  his  sea-  Batik  «f  Dr«p«uB. 
men  and  soldiers,  and  keeping  close  under  the  land,  stood  out  of  Sir*iii?*^''R2!2i 
the  harbor  while  the  enemy  were  actually  entering  it.  Claudius,  «••*»«»« 'ciwidiii.. 
confounded  at  this,  ordered  his  ships  to  put  about  and  stand  out  to  sea  again. 
Some  ran  foul  of  each  other  in  doing  this,  but  at  last  he  got  clear  of  the  hi^bor 

neareet  to  the  extreme  point  of  Gape  Boeo,  but  '**  K^tMQoptjhnt  fiSvov   tU  riiv   vdmv  firiirr»r. 

whether  the  line  of  towers  looking  towards  Af-  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschol.  XXIV.  1.     We 

ri(»  followed  the  line  of  the  coast,  so  that  to  may  compare  the  diatreBs  of  Cesar'a  soldiers  on 

bring  them  into  a  line  with  the  "  tower  on  the  the  coast  of  Epirns,  when,  although  they  had 

sea  side,"  a  vessel  must  advance  in  a  course  meat  in  plenty,  vet  they  wanted  com,  and  no- 

nearly  s.  x.,  or  whether  they  ran  due  eastward  thing  could  maKe  up  to  them  for  the  loss  of 

from  Cape  Boeo,  in  the  direction  of  the  modem  their  bread.    Cfesar,  BeU,  Civil.  III.  40. 

Mamala,  and  therefore  did  not  follow  the  line  of  >"  Diodoras,  Fragm.  de  Virtut.   et  Vitiis, 

thecoast,  can  hardly  beaseertainedwithontaftir-  XXIV.  Fragm.  Hoeschol.  XXIV.  1.  Polybius, 

tlier  and  more  careml  examination  of  the  ground.  I.  49. 

"  Polybius,  1. 46.        .  »•  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  8.    Valer.  Maxim. 

"  Diodoras,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1.  I.  4,  |  8. 

"J  Polybius,  I.  48.  »*  Polybius,  1. 49-61.  Orosiua,  IV.  10.  Wo- 


'  Diodorus,  Fragm.   Hoeschel.   XXIV.  1.    doras,  FTagm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1. 
Polybius,  L  49.      ^  '    ^ 
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and  formed  his  fleet  under  the  land,  with  the  ships'  heads  turned  to  the  sea. 
Adherbal,  who  had  brought  his  own  fleet  safely  into  the  open  sea,  now  formed 
his  line  of  battle  and  attacked  the  Romans.  We  hear  no  more  of  Duilius'  bridges 
for  boarding ;  Vhether  the  Carthaginians  had  discovered  some  means  of  baflSing 
them,  or  whether  the  practised  soldiers  now  on  board  the  Carthaginian  ships 
rendered  such  a  contrivance  no  longer  formidable.  Adherbal's  victory  was  com- 
plete ;  Claudius  escaped  with  only  thirty  ships,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  ninety- 
three,  were  taken ;  with  a  loss  in  men,  although  some  escaped  to  land,  of  not 
fewer  than  8000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  The  conquerors  did  not  lose  a 
single  ship,  and  the  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable. 

They  followed  up  their  victory  with  vigor. *°*     Thirty  ships  sailed  to  Panormus, 

and  carried  off  from  thence  the  Roman  magazines  of  com,  which 

low  up  thS?  M««^  were  sent  to  supply  the  garrison  of  LilybiBum.     Carthalo  arrived 

"***  with  seventy  ships  from  Carthage,  and  being  reinforced  by  Adher- 

bal,  attacked  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore 
at  Lilybaeum  under  the  protection  of  the  aimy,  carried  off  five  ships  and  destroyed 
others.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Junius  PuUus,  had  sailed  from  Rome  with 
a  large  fleet  of  ships  laden  with  corn  and  other  supplies  for  the  army  at  Lily- 
baeum, which  he^^  convoyed  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  Being 
himself  detained  at  Syracuse  to  wait  for  some  of  the  ships  of  his  convoy,  and  to 
collect  com  from  some  of  the  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  intrasted 
about  four  hundred  of  the  com-ships  with  some  of  his  ships  of  war  to  his  quaes- 
tors, and  sent  them  on  to  Lilybsum,  where  the  want  of  com  was  severely  felt. 
Carthalo  was  lying  at  Heraclea,  near  Agrigentum,  looking  out  for  the  Roman 
fleet ;  and  when  he  heard  of  their  approach  he  put  out  to  sea  to  intercept  them. 
The  quaestors  being  in  no  condition  to  fight,  fled  to  the  small  bay  of  Phintias, 
not  far  from  Ecnomus,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  battle  seven  years  before, 
and  there  mooring  their  ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  mounting  the  artil- 
lery of  the  town  on  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  them,  they  waited  for  the  enemy's 
attack.  Carthalo  was  disappointed  to  find  them  so  well  prepared,  and  as  their  re- 
sbtance  was  obstinate,  he  only  carried  off  a  few  of  the  com-ships,  and  returned  to 
Heraclea,  watching  for  the  time  when  they  should  venture  to  continue  their  voyage. 

He  had  not  waited  long  when  his  look-out  ships*"  announced  that  the  rear- 
Two  Roman  fle«u  sro  divisiou  of  thc  Romau  fleet  under  the  consul  in  person  had  doubled 
t«uuywniek«L  Qape  Pachynus,  and  was  advancing  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Sicily.  Wishing  to  meet  these  ships  before  they  could  join  their  other  division 
in  the  bay  of  Phintias,  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them  with  all  speed.  The  consul 
made  for  the  shore  near  Camarina,  dreading  an  open  and  rocky  coast,  and  the 
danger  of  the  southwest  gales,  less  than  an  engagement  with  an  enemy  so  supe- 
rior. Carthalo,  not  choosing  to  attack  him  in  this  situation,  stationed  his  fleet 
off  a  headland  betw^n  Phintias  and  Camarina,  and  there  lay,  watchmg  the  move- 
ments of  both  the  Roman  divisions.  Meanwhile  it  began  to  blow  hard  from  the 
south,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  coming  storm  which  were  not  lost  on  the  expe- 
rienced Carthaginian  pilots,  who  urged  Carthalo  to  run  in  time  for  shelter.  With 
great  exertions  he  got  around  Cape  Pachynus,  and  there  lay  safely  in  smooth 
water.  But  the  storm  burst  with  all  its  fury  on  the  Romans,  and  overwhelmed 
both  their  fleets  with  such  utter  destruction,  that  all  the  com-ships,  amounting 
to  nearly  800,  and  105  ships  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces.  With  two  ships  of 
war  only  did  the  unfortunate  consul  arrive  at  Lilybseum. 

These  accumulated  disasters  broke  the  resolution  of  the  Romans.    P.  Claudius 

was  recalled  to  Rome,*"  and  required  to  name  a  dictator,  that  he 

wdftdjeutor  appoiDU  might  himsclf  be  brought  to  trial  for  misconduct.     He  named  one 

*^  of  his  own  clerks,  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  as  if  ha  delighted  to  express 

*•  BiodoruB,  Fragm.  Hoescliel.  XXIV.  1.  "*  Biodorus,  Fragm,  Hocschd.  XXIV.  1 
Polybius,  I.  62,  58.  Polybius,  I.  58,  54. 

«■  Livy,  Epitom.  XIX.    Zonaras,  VIII.  li 
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Lis  scorn  of  his  country  \?hen  it  no  longer  held  him  in  honor.  The  senate  obliged 
Glicia  to  resign  his  office  immediately,  and  appointed  by  their  own  authority,  as 
in  ancient  times,  A.  Atilius  Calatinus.  AtiUus  named  L.  Metellus  his  master  of 
horse,  and  they  both  set  out  without  delay  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily. 

P.  Claudius  was  tried  before  the  people  for  his  profane  contempt  of  the  aus- 
pices ;  but,  according  to  the  most  probable  account,*^  the  trial  was 
broken  off  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  if  noticed  by  any  one  present  c."  m,  ««!'  T?i*i  oi 
obliged  the  comitia  to  separate.     It  was  done,  in  all  likelihood,  on  '^ 

an  understanding  that  the  accused  would  by  his  own  act  satisfy  the  justice  of  the 

reople ;  and  the  Romans  at  this  period  shrank  from  shedding  noble  blood  by  the 
ands  of  the  executioner.  We  only  know  that  three  years  afterwards  P.  Clau- 
dius was  no  longer  alive  ;  for  his  sister,  being  pressed  by  the  crowa  of  spectators 
as  she  was  going  home  from  the  circus,  said  aloud  that  she  wished  her  brother 
could  come  to  life,  and  command  another  fleet,  that  he  might  make  the  streets 
less  crowded.  For  this  speech  she  was  impeached"®  by  the  aediles,  and  heavily 
fined :  and  this  trial  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  three  .years  after  the  defeat 
at  Drepanum. 

L.  Junius'"  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  colleague,  although  he  had  on 
shore  endeavored  to  make  up  for  his  disasters  at  sea,  and  had  udorhiseoDMffM^L 
stormed  and  occupied  the  mountain  and  town  of  Eryx,  immediately  '•^'* 
above  Drepanum.     He  to9  was  tried  for  having  put  to  sea  in  defiance  of  the 
auspices,  and  finding  his  condemnation  certain  he  killed  himself. 

'  It  was  about  this  period  of  the  contest  that  Hamilcar  Barca,"'  the  father 
of  the  great  Hannibal,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Cartha-  ^  ^  ^j  ^  ^  c 
ginian  forces  in  Sicily.  The  Romans  had  resigned  the  sea  to  their  »«.  jfujuewBir^ 
enemy,  but  their  superiority  by  land  was  at  present  irresistible ;  the  il!riri?*8idiiy.  *«£ 
terror  of  the  elephants  had  vanished,  and  Sicily,  in  general,  is  not  ""**" "  **" 
a  country  peculiarly  suited  to  the  action  of  cavalry.  It  was  Hamilcar's  object, 
which  he  pursued  steadily  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  form  nn  infantry  which  should 
be  a  match  for  the  Roman  legions ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  avoiding  for 
the  present  all  pitched  battles,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  nn  incessant 
warfare  of  posts,  in  which  his  soldiers  would  be  constantly  trained,  and  learn  to 
feel  confidence  in  their  general  and  in  each  other.  This  was  the  method  by  which 
alone  Pompey  could  have  resisted  Caesar's  veterans ;  but  Pompev,  although  he 
saw  what  was  riyht,  had  not  the  firmness  to  persevere  in  it,  and  Pharsalia  was 
the  reward  of  his  weaknesa  Hamilcar  possessed  patience  equal  to  his  ability, 
and  his  influence  with  the  government  enabled  him  to  turn  both  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

During  six  years,  therefore,  Hamilcar  made  Sicily  a  training  school  for  the 
Carthaginian  soldiers,  as  he  afterwards  made  Spain.  He  first  oc-  ^  ^  ^,  wi-nu  a. 
cupied  the  summit  of  a  table-mountain  near  Panormus,"'  now  j^jj";^^i^^ 
called  Monte  Pellegrino,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea,  with  tkjuSii^X'.MLi 
precipitous  cliffs  on  every  side,  and  with  a  level  surface  of  consid-  '"*™"'  '^ 
arable  extent  on  the  summit,  and  abundant  springs  of  water.  A  steep  descent 
led  to  a  little  cove  where  ships  could  be  drawn  upon  the  beach  with  safety  ;^'^ 
and  here  he  kept  a  light  fleet  always  at  hand,  with  which  he  made  repeated 
plundering  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  while  by  land  he  was  continually 
breaking  out  and  making  inroads  into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  allies,  even  as 
far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island.*"    Year  after  year  the  consuls  were  em- 

"*  Valcr.  Bfaximos,  VIII.  1,  S  4.  BosoIia^B  bones  were  sidd  to  have  been  found 

*"  A.  GclliuB,  X.  6.  in  1624,  and  where  a  church  has  since  been 

'"  Polybius,  I.  55.    Cicero,  de  Natur.  Deor.  built  in  her  honor. 

II.  8.  "*  Apparently  the  small  bay  of  Mondello,  be- 

"*  Polybius,  I.  66.    Hamilcar  seems  to  have  twcen  Capo  di  Gallo  and  Monte  Pellegrino. 

succeeded  Carthalo.    Zonaras,  VIII.  16.  "*  Afra^entofBiodorousspeaksof  Hamil 

^  Polybius,  I.  56.    Monte  Pellegrino  la  t^  car  as  makmg  war  in  the  neighborhood  of  C^ 

ID01U  in  modem  times  for  the  cave  in  which  Sta.  tana.    Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXlV.  2. 
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ployed  a^insl  bim,  but  tbey  never  could  gain  any  pretence  for  claiming  a  tri- 
umph. During  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  warfare  Hamilcar  recovered, 
and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  town  of  Eryx,"*  although  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  above  &im  was  occupied. by  the  Romans,  and  a  Eoman  army  lay  also 
below  him,  nominally  engaged  in  blockading  Drepanum.  It  appears  that  the 
Romans  still  continued  also  to  blockade  or  rather  to  be  encamped  before  lily* 
baeum ;  but  as  the  sea  was  perfectly  open,  their  presence  produced  no  effect  on 
the  garrison. 

We  wish  in  vain  to  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome  after 
I  toiMi  •hitoorivMM  '"^^^^y  y^^Uf^  of  such  destructive  warfare.  If  the  varying  numbers 
Dtp^M^otthtoof^  of  the  MSS.  of  Livy's  epitomes  can  be  trusted,  the  Roman  citizens 
^'  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  fewer  by  one-sixth  part  than  they  bad 

been  ten  years  before:  the  census  sank  from  297,707  to  251,222,'"  and  the  de- 
crease amongst  the  Latms  and  Italian  allies  must  have  been  at  least  equal.  We 
dnd  also  that  the  As  towards  the  end  of  the  war  was  reduced  five-eighths  of  its 
onginal  weight ;  froip  having  weighed  twelve  ounces  it  was  brought  down  to 
two ;"'  and  although  it  is  certain  that  this  reduction  was  gradual,  inasmuch  as 
Ases  of  several  intermediate  weights  are  still  in  existence,  yet  Pliny  may  be  so 
far  correct  that  the  As,  having  weighed  a  full  pound,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the 
beginninfi^  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  reduced  to  two  ounces  before  the  end  of  it. 
No  rise  m  the  value  of  copper  could  possibly  have  justified  such  a  reduction, 
which  could  only  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary  tricks  of  distressed  governments ; 
it  is  clear  also  that  the  silver  denarii  coined  a  few  years  before  must  have  van- 
ished out  of  circulation,  as  otherwise,  if  the  general  payments  of  the  government 
were  made  in  silver,  they  would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
copper  coinage.  Besides,  the  constant  employment  of  such  immense  armaments 
in  Sicily  must  have  drained  Italy  of  its  silver,  as  even  the  Sicilian  states,  and 
much  more  the  foreign  merchants,  who  always  gathered  in  numbers  where  war 
was  going  on  on  a  large  scale,  would  have  been  unwilling  to  take  the  Roman  cop- 
per money.  And  this  great  scarcity  of  money  would  perhaps  explain  the  very 
low  reported  prices  of  provisions  at  Rome"'  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the  war, 
if  those  prices  were  indeed  to  be  depended  on ;  for  if  the  government  did  not 
want  to  make  purchases  of  com  for  its  armies,  a  plentiful  harvest  would  create  a 
great  glut  of  it  in  the  market :  the  actual  war,  and  the  general  jealousy  of  the 
aiyuent  world  on  that  point,  making  it  alike  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  by  expor- 
tation. 

Twenty  years  before,  the  Roman  people,  we  are  told,  had  voted  for  engaging 
HMvytuation.  Fwa.  1^  the  war  with  Carthage,  while  the  senate  sat  hesitating ;  and  the 
SfiLf  JTgJit*!!!^  plunder  of  Sicily,  in  the  first  campaigns,  made  them  doubtless  re- 
itgDatioBofkuu.  jQJ^  Jq  ^\^q[y  decision.  At  a  later  period,  something  was  occasion- 
ally gained  by  the  soldiers  in  the  same  way,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  »ege 
of  LilybsBum  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  warfare  with  Hamilcar  was  as  un- 
profitable to  the  Roman  armies  as  it  was  laborious  and  dangerous.  Meanwhile 
the  taxation  must  have  been  very  heavy ;  for  the  building  of  such  large  fleets, 
though  not  to  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  our  ships  of  war,  was  still  expensive, 
and  armaments  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  including  soldiery  and,  seamen  to- 
gether, such  as  were  often  sent  out  in  the  course  of  the  war,  must  have  greatly 

"*  Polybius,  1. 58.     Diodorus,  Fragm.    Hoe-  nnderBtand  the  Ab  before  its  depreciatioD,  or 

Bchel.  XaIV.  2.  rather  that  the  reckomng  was  made  aooordmg 

•"  Livy,  Epitom.  XVIII.  XIX.  to  the  old  standard  and  not  the  later  and  re- 

»"  Pliny,  llist.  Nat.  XXXIII.  %  44.  duced  one.  It  ia  very  strange,  however,  that  in 

"■  PUny,  HiBt.  Natar.  XVIII.  §  17,  quoting  the  very  winter  after  this  season  of  plenty,  tlie 

from  Varro,  Bays  that  at  the  time  of  L.  Metellus*  Bomans  should  have  been  in  such  great  disCK» 

triumph,  Uie  modius  or  peck  of  com  sold  for  for  com  at  lilybcBum.    See  p.  441.    The  low 

a  single  As,  and  that  the  congius  of  wine,  and  prices  at  the  tmie  of  Metellus*  triumph  were 

twelve  pounds  of  meat,  were  sold  also  at  the  not  probably  market  prices,  but  merely  tlis 

same  price.     Some  accident  must  have  oooa-  rate  at  which  he  made  distributions  of  corn  and 

sioned  these  prices,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  wine  to  the  people  in  honor  of  his  saccesB. 
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drained  the  treasury.  To  all  this  was  to  be  added,  since  the  disasters  of  the 
Roman  fleets,  the  ravage  of  the  coast  of  Italy  by  the  enemy ;  for  Hamilcar,  from 
his  stronghold  near  Panormus,  more  than  once  put  to  sea  with  his  ships  of  war, 
and  wasted  not  only  the  Bruttian  and  Lucanian  coasts,  but  the  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Salemum,  and  even  of  the  bay  of  Naples  as  far  as  Oumse  J*'  On  the  other  hand, 
private  citizens  were  allowed  to  fit  out  the  government  ships  of  war  on  their  own 
account,"'  and  some  plunder  was  thus  taken,  but  very  insufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  of  the  war.  Two  or  three  colonies  were  planted,  such  as  Alsium  and  Fre- 
genss  on  the  Etruscan  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  Bmndisium ;  but 
these  were  more  for  public  objects,  the  two  in  Etruria  being  founded  probably 
as  outposts  to  check  the  descents  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  than  for  the  relief 
of  the  poorer  citizens.  An  accidental  notice  in  Pliny'"  informs  us  that  L.  Me- 
tellus  was  in  the  course  of  his  life  appomted  one  of  fifteen  commissioners  for 
granting  out  lands ;  a  larger  number  of  commissioners  than  we  find  on  any  other 
occasion  named  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  important  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
appointment,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  conjecture ;  it  could  scarcely,  however, 
bave  been  as  early  as  the  great  assignation  of  lands  made  after  the  fourth  Samnite 
mrar,  for  that  was  twenty  years  before  Metellus  obtained  his  first  consulship ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  much  later  thui  the  period  of  Hamilcar's  warfare  in  Sicily, 
for  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  year'**  of  tne  war  he  was  already  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  and  in  the  year  following  he  lost  his  sight  in  saving  the  palladium.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  an  assignment  of  lands  on  the  largest  scale  took 
place  about  the  close  of  the  war,  either  to  the  poorer  citizens  generally,  or,  as 
after  the  second  Punic  war,  to  the  old  soldiers  who  had  undergone  such  hard 
and  unprofitable  service  in  Sicily.  ' 

On  the  other  side,  Carthage  maintained  no  large  fleets  since  the  Romans  had 
Idid  aside  theirs,  purposely  to  avoid  so  mat  an  expense.  Hamil-  Kff««ta  or  th*  w«r  m 
oar's  army  could  not  have  been  very  large,  and  the  agriculture  c**'**'***- 
and  internal  trade  of  Africa  suffered  little  or  nothing  from  the  war.  But  the 
contest  was  tedious  and  wearing,  and  in  Sicily  it  was  almost  wholly  defensive, 
\rhich  in  itself  is  apt  to  sicken  a  nation  of  contintung  it ;  nor  were  ordinary  minds 
likely  to  enter  into  the  views  of  Hamilcar,  and  await  patiently  the  result  of  his 
system  of  creating  an  effective  army.  Besides,  the  unsoundness  of  the  Cartha- 
grinian  power  in  Africa  was  always  felt  in  seasons  of  pressure ;  and  at  this  very 
time  hostilities'^  were  going  on  against  some  of  the  African  people,  which,  how- 
ever successful,  were  necessarily  an  expense  and  a  distraction  to  the  government. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  Hamilcar's  ability,  the  possession  of  lily- 
baeum  and  Drepanum  was  held  but  by  a  thread,  which  a  single  unfortunate 
event  might  sever. 

The  Roman  government  at  last,  in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  the  war,  rousea 
itself  for  one  more  decisive  effort.  But  so  exhausted  was  the  a.  u.  c.  sh  a.  c 
treasury,  that  a  fleet  could  only  be  raised  by  a  patriotic  loan ;  that  JJJ;  2*«S°2SihIi* 
is  to  say,  one,  two,  or  three  wealthy  persons,  according  to  their  *••**•■«• 
means,  advanced  money  to  build  a  quinquereme,  which  was  to  be  repaid  to  them 
in  better  times.'**  In  this  way  two  hundred  ships  were  constructed ;  and  tne 
Romans  had  an  excellent  model  in  one  of  the  best  sailing  of  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  which  had  been  taken  some  years  before  off  Lilybseum.  The  consuls  of 
the  year  were  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  Lutatius  was 
the  founder  of  the  nobility  of  his  house,  and  a 'man  worthy  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestor (^  that  Q.  Catulus  whose  pure  virtue  bore  the  hardest  of  trials,  the  triumph 
of  his  own  party.  Postumius  belonged  to  a  family  scarcely  second  to  the  Clau- 
dii  in  overbearing  pride ;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  without  some  suspicion  of  his 

^  Diodoms,  Fngm.  de  Vbrtiit.  ei  Vltibi. 
XXIV.    PolybiiiB,i:78. 
■•  Polybiofl,  L  69. 
1.SS. 
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following  the  example  of  P.  Claudius  at  Drepanum,  that  the  pontifez  maximus,'* 
Metellus,  forbade  him  to  take  an^  foreign  command,  because,  as  he  was  flamen 
of  Mars,  his  religious  duties  required  his  constant  presence  at  Rome.  The  fleet 
therefore  was  intrusted  to  C.  Lutatius. 

The  anxiety  for  the  success  of  this  enterprise  was  naturally  greau  On  such 
Anxut  fori  occasious  omens  and  prophecies  were  never  wanting ;  and  the  con- 

X  y  u  Mtem.  ^^^  himself  longed  to  discover  his  future  fate,  and  wished  to  con- 
sult the  famous  lots  kept  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  PraenesteJ*^  Bat  the 
senate  forbade  him,  resolving  that  the  consul  of  the  Roman  people  should  go 
forth  with  no  auspices  but  those  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  gods  of  Rome. 

The  fleet  sailed  at  an  unusual  season ;  for  if  Eutropius'  date  of  the  battle  be 

correct,  the  ships  must  have  left  the  Tiber  as  early  as  the  month 

gvM  witTuk*  tZvl^  of  February.     Lutatius,  accordingly,  found  that  the  Carthaginian 

'^"^  ships  had  all  gone  back  to  Cartha^e'^  for  the  winter,  so  that  he 

occupied  the  harbor  of  Drepanum  without  opposition,  and  began  vigorously  to 
besiege  the  town.  As  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  it 
is  probable  that  two  consular  armies  were  employed,  and  so  large  a  force  ob%ed 
Hamilcar  to  remain  quiet  in  Eryx,  and  made  it  certain  that  Drepanxmi  must  fall, 
unless  relicTed  by  a  fleet  from  Carthage, 

Lutatius,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  sea,***  was  indefatigable  in  exercising  his 
A  ckitiiadniMi  Am  b  ^^"^^'^  ^^^  ^^  rowiug  and  in  manceuvring,  and  he  attended  care- 
tmtoy^mASriito  fuUy  to  thcir  food  and  manner  of  living,  that  they  mif^ht  be  in 
«Pi>oM  im.  ^^^  ^^^  possible  condition.     The  Carthaginians,  on  their  part, 

equipped  a  fleet  '^ith  all  haste,  and  appointed  Hanno  to  command  it,  an  officer 
^ho  had  acquired  distinction  by  his  services  against  the  Africans.  But  they 
had  lately  so  neglected  their  navy  that  their  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were 
alike,  for  the  most  part,  without  experience ;  and  the  ships,  besides,  were  heavily 
laden  with  provisions  and  other  stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum. 

Hanno  first  put  in  at  the  small  island  of  Hiera,^^  which  lies  some  miles  out  to 
c«tei«  is  aiisioai  to  s^a  off  the  western  point  of  Sicily.  His  hope  was  to  dash  over 
uMiMpttiMin.  unperceived  to  the  coast  of  Drepanum,  to  land  his  stores,  and  to 

take  Hamilcar  and  his  veterans  on  board  from  Eryx ;  which  being  effected,  he 
would  not  fear  to  encounter  the  Romans.  This  Catulus  was  above  all  things 
anxious  to  hinder,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  on  the  action,  if  possible,  before  the 
enemy  could  communicate  with  Hamilcar.  He  had  himself  been  badly  wounded 
a  little  before  in  some  skirmish  with  the  garrison  of  Drepanum,  and  was  unable 
to  leave  his  bed  ;  but  Q.  Valerius,  the  praetor,  was  ready  to  take  the  command, 
and  kept  earnestly  watching  for  the  enemy. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March  ;*"  the  Roman  fleet  havinsr  taken  on 
B«tti«  of  jumm  or  of  ^^^  pickcd  soldiers  from  the  legions,  had  sailed  on  the  preced- 
th«^t«iuGrntTic.  iug  cvcuing  to  the  island  of  iEgusa,  which  lies  between  Hiera  and 
'^     *  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  had  there  spent  the  night.     When  day 

broke,  the  wind  w:is  blowing  fresh  from  the  west,  and  rolling  a  heavy  sea  in 
upon  the  land ;  the  Carthaginians  took  advantage  of  it,  hoisted  their  sails,  and 
ran  down  before  the  wind  towards  Drepanum.  The  Roman  fleet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  sea  and  the  adverse  wind,  worked  out  to  intercept  them,  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  with  their  heads  to  windward,  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
passage.  Then  the  Carthaginians  lowered  their  masts  and  sails,  and  prepared 
of  necessity  to  fight.  But  their  heavy  ships  and  raw  seamen  and  soldiers  were 
too  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon  decided.  Fifty 
ships  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken ;  the  rest  fled,  and  the  wind,  happily  fof 
them,  shifting  just  in  time,  they  again  hoisted  their  sails,  and  escaped  to  Hiera. 

"•  ValeriuB  Maxim.  1. 1.  H-  "•  PolyVms.  I.  «0.  Zonaras,  VIIL  17.  Valet 

"»  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  II.  41,  Maxim.  II.  8,  %  2. 

»•  PolybiiiR,  I.  69.  ,       "»  Eutropiua,  II.  Pdybiua,  I.  60. 

«  Polybiue,  I.  69,  60. 
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To  continae  the  war  was  now  impossible,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Hamilcar 
to  negotiate  for  peace.'"  Lutatius»  whose  consulship  was  on  the  c«rtiu«intaM 
point  of  expiring,  readily  received  his  overtures  ;  but  he  required  ft*  pmm.  TeiiM*3 
that  Hamilcar's  army  should  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  the  Ro-  *  *"'*' 
man  deserters  who  had  fled  to  them,  as  the  price  for  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Carthage.  This  demand  was  rejected  by  Hamilcar  with  indignation:  '* Never," 
he  replied,  "  would  he  surrender  to  the  Romans  the  arms  which  his  country  had 
given  him  to  use  against  them ;"  and  he  declared  that  sooner  than  submit  to 
such  terms,  he  would  defend  Eryx  to  the  last  extremity.  Lutatius  thought  of 
Kefi;ulu3,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  had  punished  his  abuse  of  victory,  and  he 
-withdrew  his  demand.  It  was  then  agreed,  "that  the  Carthaginians  should 
evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  no  war  upon  Hiero  or  his  allies ;  that  they  should 
release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom ;  and  pay  to  the  Romans  in  twenty 
years  2200  Euboic  talents."  These  were  the  prehmmaries,  which  were  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  government;  the  senate  and  people* would  not, 
however,  ratify  them,  but  sent  over  ten  commissioners  with  full  powers  to  con- 
clude a  treaty.***  These  plenipotentiaries  required  that  the  money  to  be  paid 
should  be  increased  to  3200  talents,  and  the  term  of  years  reduced  to  ten ;  and 
they  insisted  that  the  Carthaginians  should  also  give  up  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.  This  clause  was  intended  apparently  to  prevent  their  forming 
any  establishments  on  the  Lipanean  Islands,  which,  although  not  at  presenUin 
their  power,  they  might  after  the  peace  have  attempted  to  reoccupy,  as  some 
of  them  were  uninhabited,  and  none  possibly  had  been  as  yet  formally  occupied 
by  the  Romans. 

Hamilcar  would  not  break  off  the  negotiation  on  such  points  as  these.  His 
views  were  now  turned  to  Spain,  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  which  H«au<»r,»M«u,8i. 
might  amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  And  he  wished  *"'' 
to  see  his  country  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  war  with  Rome,  and  enabled 
to  repair  and  consolidate  its  resources.  The  peace,  therefore,  was  concluded : 
Hamdcar  evacuated  £ryx,***  and  his  troops  were  embarked  at  Lilybseum  for  Car- 
thage. But  their  unseasonable  and  bloody  rebellion  which  immediately  fal- 
lowed, and  which  for  more  than  three  years  involved  the  Carthaginians  in  a  war 
far  more  destructive  than  that  with  the  Romans,  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  de- 
layed probably  for  many  years  the  renewal  of  the  contest  between  the  two  rival 
nations. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which,  although  the  contest  was 
long  and  wearisome,  yet  both  parties  fought  as  it  were  at  arm's  ^^ 

length,  and  if  we  except  the  short  expedition  of  Regulus,  neither  *"  "* 
struck  a  blow  at  any  vital  part  of  his  enemy.  But  the  next  struggle  was  sure 
to  be  of  a  more  deadly  character,  to  be  fought,  not  so  much  for  dominion  as  for 
life  and  death.  In  this  new  contest,  the  genius  of  Hamilcar  and  of  hb  son  de 
termined  that  in  the  mortal  assault  Carthage  should  anticipate  her  rival ;  and 
Italy  for  fifteen  years  was  laid  waste  by  a  foreign  invader.  The  state  of  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Italy,  when  it  was  exposed  to  this  searching  trial,  the  fate 
of  the  several  Italian  nations  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  their  dispositions, 
whether  of  attachment  or  of  hatred,  will  form,  therefore,  the  fit  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  portion  of  this  history,  which  will  embrace  the  third  period  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth ;  the  period  of  its  foreign  conquests,  before  Rome, 

" ^whom  mighty  kingdome  ottrtsied  to, 

Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway,       , 
Did  shameful  execution  on  herself." 

■•  Polybins,  1. 62.  Diodoni8,rragm.  Vatican.       "•  Polybius,  I.  68. 
XXIV.  4.    Ck)meL  Nnpofl  in  Uamlkar,  1.  »•  Polybius,  I.  66. 
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BTAFE  OF  ITALY  AFTEB  THE  BOMAN  CONQUEST— POLITICAL  BELATIONS  01 
THE  INHABITANTS,  AND  DIFFEBENT  TENUBE8  OF  LANI>— LATIN  COLONIES. 


U6Xevi  yip — he\B6»TcSf — koI  vaZf  Kal  ivwovf  xal  fityi^  Ixoivan  oh  iftvdfttvot  htt^tyKuw  oin  ix  v»X* 
rdas  n  fitrafioMi  ri  iid^opov  alrois,  ^  irpotr^orro  iwy  ohr*  U  wafavKtviit  voXA^  xpttenvs  tprtf,  vi^oXX^ 
|i(yo<  ii  ri  irXcfw,— ^yrfpoov.— Thuctd.  VII.  55. 


The  first  and  second  Punic  wars  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  two-and- 
•f  th«  ^^^"^y  y^*"J   ^°d  *^®  ^^  Punic  war,  as  we  have_seen,  had 


^  lasted  for  a  period  of  exactly  the  same  duration.    The  end  of 

^'  the  fourth  Samnite  war,  and  the  final  submission  of  the  Samnites, 

Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  took  place^  eight  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Carthage ;  and  the  treaty  which  permanently  settled  the  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  Etrurians  was  concluded  eight  years  earlier  still.*  Thus, 
when  Hannibal,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  537,  invaded  Etniria,  few  living  Etru- 
rians had  seen  their  country  independent,  except  in  their  childhood  or  eaiiiest 
youth ;  and  all  who  -were  still  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  had  been  bom  ance  it 
had  become  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  And  when,  after  his  victory  at  the 
lake  Thrasymenus,  he  marched  into  Samnium,  and  encouraged  the  Samnites  to  take 
up  arms  once  more  in  their  old  national  quarrel,  fifty-five  years  had  passed  sinee 
the  Samnites,  abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,.and  having  tried  fortune  and  hope  to  the 
uttermost,  had  submitted  to  the  consul  8p.  Carvilius  Maximus.  So  in  Sammnm, 
as  well  as  in  Etruria,  the  existing  generation  had  growp  up  in  peace  and  alliaoce 
with  the  Romans ;  and  many  a  Samnite  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  plunder 
of  Sicily,  and  must  have  shared  with  the  Romans  m  the  memorable  vicissitudes 
of  the  first  Punic  war;  in  the  defeat  of  Drepanum,  and  the  disastrous  ship- 
wrecks which  followed  it ;  in  the  five  years  of  incessant  fighting  with  Hanni- 
bal's  father  at  Eryx  and  by  Panormus ;  in  the  long  and  painful  siege  of  Lilybaeum ; 
in  the  brilliant  victory  of  S.  Metellus,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  C.  Lutatius  at 
the  iEgates.  It  is  true,  that  fifty-five  years  of  constrained  alliance  had  not  ex- 
tinguished the  old  feelings  of  hatred  and  rivalry ;  and  the  Samnites  joined  Han- 
nibal, as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  they  joined  the  younger  Marios, 
against  the  same  enemy,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  But  that  Uieir 
rising  was  not  universal,'  nor  persisted  in  with  more  desperate  resolution ;  that 
Etruria,  with  some  doubtful  exceptions,^  offered  no  encouragement  to  the  Car- 
thaginian general ;  that  the  fidelity  of  Picenum,  of  Umbria,  of  the  Yestiiuaaa, 
Marsians,  Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Sabines  never  wavered ;  that  the  ''  Latin 
name"  remained  true  to  a  man ;  and  that  even  in  Campania  the  fidelity  of  Nola 
and  of  Cuma  was  as  marked  as  the  desertion  of  Capua ; — all  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  the  system  of  government  which  the  Romans  had  establisbed 
after  their  conquest  of  Italy,  and  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  we  must 
now  proceed  to  examine  in  its  complicated  details.  Not  that  we  should  bj  any 
means  regard  this  system  of  government  as  a  constitution  founded  upon  justice, 

*  In  489  A.  V.  c.  See  chap.  XXXVIII.  p.  410.  graifthed  hinuelf  on  the  Roman  aide^n  an  ao- 

'  In  474  A.  V.  c.  See  chap.  XXXVIII.  p.  401.  tion  fought  by  M.  Minuciaa  against  Hannihal, 

'  The  Fentrian  Bamnitea,  that  is  to  say.  the  in  the  year  preceding  the  battle  of  Cvam. 

Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Hateso,  in  whose  Livy,  XXII.  24. 

territory  JEsemia  had  formerly  been,  and  who  *  Such  as  the  alleged  disaffection  of  the  peo- 

still  held  Boviannm.  did  not  revolt  from  Some  pie  of  Arretium  in  tne  eleventh  year  of  the  a<«- 

at  all.    See  Livy,  aXII.  61.    A  wealthy  Sam-  ond  Panic  war,  which  however  displayed  itMb 

nite  of  Boviannm,  Nnmerius  Dedmius,  distln-  in  no  orert  acts.    Livy,  XXVII.  21,  S4. 
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and  granting  to  all  whom  it  embraced  within  its  range  the  benefits  of  equal  law. 
Its  praise  is  rather,  that  it  secured  the  Roman  dominion,  without  adopting  the 
extreme  measures  of  tyranny  ;  that  its  policy  was  admirable,  its  iniquity  and  op- 
pression not  mtolerable.  And  so  small  a  portion  of  justice  has  usually  been  dealt 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  their  highest  hopes  have  commonly  aspired  to 
nothing  more  than  an  escape  from  extravagant  tyranny.  If  life,  and  property, 
and  female  honor,  and  domestic,  national,  and  religious  feelings,  have  not  been 
constantly  and  capriciously  invaded  and  outraged,  lesser  evils  have  been  con- 
tentedly endured.  Political  servitude,  a  severe  conscription,  and  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion, habitual  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  and  occasional  outbreaks 
of  insolence  and  cruelty,  have  been  considered  no  less  incident  to  the  condition 
of  humanity,  than  the  visitations  of  poverty,  disease,  and  death.  The  dominion 
of  the  Romans  over  the  people  of  Italy,  therefore,  as  it  allowed  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  some  positive  advantages,  was  viewed 
by  its  subjects,  notwithstanding  its  constant  absoluteness  and  occasional  tyranny, 
as  a  condition  quite  as  likely,  if  overthrown,  to  be  changed  for  tb^a  worse  as  for 
the  better. 
'  "  The  Lacedcemonians,"  says  Thucydides,'  "  maintained  their  supremacy  over 
their  allies,  by  taking  care  that  an  oligarchy  such  as  suited  their  j^,,,,^,^,,,,^^,,,^* 
own  interests  should  be  everywhere  their  allies'  form  of  govern-  oftb.  Romaa  «»- 
ment."  This  also  was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Romans  *  **^' 
secm-ed  their  dominion  in  Italy.  They  universally  supported*  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  thus  made  the  principal  inhabitants  of  eveir  city  willing  instruments 
to  uphold  their  sovereignty ;  a  fact  which  alone  woula  prove,  if  the  point  were 
otherwise  doubtful,  that  the  constitution  of  Rome  itself,  even  since  the  passing  of 
the  Hortensian  laws,  was  much  more  an  aristocracy  than  a  democracy. 

I  have  said  that  the  Roman  dominion  m  Italy  allowed  its  subjects  the  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  many  rights,  and  conferred  on  them  some  positive 
advantages.     Moreover,  it  held  out  to  them  hopes  more  or  less   **   '**^"" 
'  definite  of  nsing  to  a  higher  political  condition  hereafter.     These  three  points  will 
give  us  the  fair  side  of  the  Roman  sovereignty,  and  they  shall  now  be  considered 
in  order. 

I.  According  to  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  the  relation  between 
Home  and  her  Italian  subjects  was  nominally  that  of  alliance' ;  and 
the  very  term  alliance  implies  something  of  distinctness ;  for  the 
luembers  of  the  same  commonwealth  cannot  be  each  other's  allies.  Thus  it  is 
understood  at  once,  that  most  of  the  Italian  states  retained  their  municipal  inde- 
pendence :  they  had  their  own  magistrates ;  they  could  pass  laws  for  their  inter- 
nal government ;  and  their  ancient^  laws  of  inheritance,  and  marriage,  as  well  as 
their  criminal  law,  were  still  preserved  in  full  force.  But  this  applies  only  to 
single  states,  or  to  the  separate  parts  of  a  nation ;  for  every  thing  liKe  a  national 
council  or  diet  was  carefully  prohibited.  Arretium,  Perusia,  and  Volaterrse, 
might  each  legislate  for  themselves ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general  con- 
greas  of  the  Lucumones,  or  chiefs  of  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  at  the  temple  of 
V  oltumna.     Nay,  in  some  recorded  instances,'  and  probably  in  many  others  not 

*  1. 19,  76, 144.  lating  to  marriage,  till  they  obtained  the  iaQ 

*  In  the  Beoond  Panio  war,  lAvy  says,  "  anus  Boman  franchise  futer  the  great  Italian  war  in 
velat  morbus  invaserat  omnea  ItialisB  civitates,  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centuiy.  A.  Gellias, 
ut  plebes  ab  optimatibus  disentirent;  senatis  IV.  4*  And  their  law  of  interest,  being  differ- 
Komanis  faveret,  plebs  ad  Poenos  rem  traheret."  ent  firom  that  of  Rome,  enabled  Soman  credit- 
XXIV.  2.  So  it  was  at  Nola ;  Livy,  XXIII.  ors  to  evade  their  own  law^  by  nominally  trana- 
15.  But  we  have  the  same  thing  already  exist-  ferring  their  debts  to  a  Latin,  who,  aooording  to 
ing  in  the  Samnite  wars :  where  some  of  the  his  law,  might  exact  a  greater  rate  of  interest 
Ausonian  aristocracy  betray  their  cities  to  the  than  was  permitted  at  Kome.  Livy,  XXXV.  7. 
Komans,  and  the  Lucanian  aristocracy  is  at-  *  As  in  the  case  of  the  Latins  aRer  the  great 
tached  to  the  Roman  alliance,  while  the  popu-  Latin  war,  livy,  VIII.  14 ;  of  the  Hemicans, 
lar  part>  favor  the  Samnites.  See  page  269  after  their  revolt,  in  the  second  Samnite  war! 
of  this  history.  li^i  IX.  48 ;  and  of  the  Macedonians,  after  Um 

*  Tha  Latins  retained  some  pecoliar  laws  ro-  1>attle  of  Pydna,  Livy,  XLV..29. 
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recorded,  the  several  states  or  districts  of  the  same  nation  were  so  isolated  froiB 
each  other,  that  the  citizens  of  one  could  neither  intermarry  with,  nor  xnhem. 
nor  purchase  land,  from  those  of  another.  Thus  the  allies  were  left  in  po^esaar 
of  their  municipal  independence  ;  but  all  free  national  action  amongst  them  vas 
totally  destroyed. 

II.  Besides  the  benefits  which  the  Roman  dominion  did  not  take  away  fnx& 
BcMfltieoBfcmdb  lu  *^  subjccts,  there  were  some  others  which  it  conferred  upon  them, 

"  '     and  which  they  could  not  have  enjoyed  without  it.     The  first  ani 

greatest  of  these  was  the  extinction  of  internal  war.  From  the  Rubicon  to  the 
straits  of  Messana,  there  were  no  more  of  the  intolerable  miseries  of  a  plimderis^ 
border  warfare,  no  more  wasting  of  lands,  driving  away  of  cattle,  bnmiog  d 
houses,  and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Those  cities  winch  hai 
survived  the  Roman  conquest,  were  thenceforward  secure  from  destmction ;  their 
gods  would  ber  still  worshipped  in  their  old  temples ;  their  houses  were  no  \(m^ 
fiable  to  be  laid  in  ruins  by  a  victorius  enemy;  their  people  would  not  be  mas- 
sacred, made  slaves,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  very  name 
and  memory  extinguished.  The  Americans  feel  truly  that,  whatever  may  be  tk^ 
inconveniences  of  their  federal  union,  it  has  still  the  inestimable  advantage  of  bac- 
ishing  war  from  the  whole  of  their  vast  continent ;  and  this  blessing  -ras  cos- 
ferred  on  ancient  Italy  by  the  Roman  dominion,  and  was  so  far  even  more  ^-alo- 
able,  as  wars  between  independent  states  in  the  ancient  world  were  far  more  fre- 
quent than  now,  and  produced  a  far  greater  amount  of  human  misery. 

Again,  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  they  escaped  the  worst  miseries  of  war,  were 
enabled  by  the  great  power  of  their  confederacy  to  reap  largely  its  advantages. 
In  the  plunder  of  Sicily  the  Italian  allies  and  the  Roman  legions  shared  equalhr : 
and  after  the  fourth  Samnite  war  the  Campanians  received,  as  their  share  d 
the  spoil  a  large  portion  of  the  coast*  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  which  hid 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Samnites.  Individuals  also  amongst  the  allied  states 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  occupation  of  the  Roman  domain  land ;  a  pini- 
lege  which  would  naturally  bind  many  of  the  wealthiest  families  thronghoBi 
Italy  to  the  Roman  interest,  some  already  possessing  it,  and  others  hoping  to  oh- 
tain  it. 

III.  With  these  actual  benefits  the  Roman  dominion  also  held  out  hopes  to  its 
held     b  I      subjects  of  rising  sooner  or  later  to  a  higher  political  condittoo. 

opet  e  <mt  y  u  ^,j^^  regular  steps  appear  to  have  been,  that  an  allied  state  should 
first  receive  the  Roman  franchise  without  the  right  of  voting ;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years  these  imperfect  citizens  gradually  gamed  the  full  franchise,  and  woe 
either  formed  into  one  or  more  new  tribes,  or  were  admitted  into  one  of  the  tribes 
already  existing.  It  is  true  that  the  first  step  in  this  process  was  generally  an 
unwelcome  one ;  because  it  involved,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  forfeiture 
of  all  municipal  independence,  and  the  entire  adoption  of  a  foreign  system  of  law. 
But  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  stripped  of  these  degradations,  and  became, 
as  far  as  appears,  a  mere  benefit :  such  seems  to  have  been  the  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Campanians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
Capua  at  that  time  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  municipally  independent :  it  had  its 
own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  its  own  domain  lands  :^  yet  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  the  Campanian  aristocracy,  at  any  rate,  were  Roman  citizens  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  right  of  suffrage."  Other  allied  states  might  expect  the  same  re- 
ward of  then:  continued  fidehty  ;  and  from  this  condition  the  advance  to  the  foil 
franchise  was  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  would,  in  aD 
probability,  have  been  the  reward  of  Capua  itself,  had  the  Campanians  devoted 

*  ThiB  appears  from  the  statement,  that  the  nites,  we  may  oondnde  Uiai  the  GampaniaBt 

Boman  oofonies  of  Salernnm  and  Bazentnm,  obtained  it  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  anerths 

founded  after  the  second  Pernio  war,  were  set-  third  or  foarth  Samnite  war. 

tied  on  laud  which  had  belonged  to  Capua.  »  Livy,  XXIII.  8,  foil.  XXVIII.  4«. 

Liyy,  XXXIV.  46.    As  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  "  Livy,  VIU.  14.  See  Niebahr,  VoL  IL  bcM 

Salemum  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Sam-  186. 
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their  whole  strength  to  the  support  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  iaslead 
of  opening  their  gates  to  Hannibal. 

Living  in  such  a  state,  with  so  much  not  taken  from  them,  with  so  much  given 
to  them,  and  with  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  so  much  more ;  j^^^^^ 
and  being  further  bound  to  their  sovereigns  by  geographical  posi-  **  '*™*^ 
tion  in  ail  cases,  and  in  most  by  something  of  an  acknowledged  affinity  in  race 
and  language,  the  Roman  allies  had  many  inducements  to  acquiesce  in  their  ac- 
tual condition,  and  to  regard  themselves  as  united  indissolubly  with  Rome, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse.  But  they  had  also  much  to  bear ;  nor  can  we 
wonder  if  the  descendants  of  C.  Pontius,  or  Gellius  Egnatius,  or  Stimius  Statilius, 
or  of  the  Calavii  of  Capua,  should  have  thought  life  intolerable  under  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  that  people,  against  wtom  their  fathers  had  fought  in  equal 
rivalry.  England,  for  many  generations,  upheld  a  system  of  domestic  slavery  in 
her  colonies,  while  her  own  law  so  abhorred  it,  that  any  slave  landed  upon  Eng- 
lish ground  became  immediately  a  freeman.  What  the  four  seas  were  to  England, 
that  the  line  running  round  the  city  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  walls,  was 
to  Rome :  it  was  the  boundary  between  law  and  despotism.  Within  this  pre- 
cinct the  sentences  of  the  magistrates  were  the  sentence  of  the  law  {Ugitima  ju- 
dicta) ;  and  their  power  w^  controlled  by  the  sacred  interposition  of  the  tribunes. 
But  without  this  limit  all  was  absolute  dominion,  imperium :  there  the  magistrate 
wielded  the  sword  with  full  sovereignty ;  and  judicial  sentences  were  held  to 
proceed  not  from  the  law,  but  from  his  personal  power,  so  that  their  validity 
lasted  in  strictness  no  longer  than  the  duration  of  his  authority.  Even  Roman 
citizens  had  no  present  protection  from  this  tyranny ;  they  had  only  the  resource 
of  seeking  for  redress  afterwards  from  the  courts  of  Rome.  But  the  allies  had 
not  even  this  relief,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  atrocity :  for  the  imperium 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  conferred  a  plenitude  of  dominion  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  subjects  of  Rome  :  any  thin^  might  be  done  on  the  plea  of  the 
service  of  the  Roman  people,  or  of  maintainmg  the  dignity  of  its  officers ;  and 
the  leiist  opposition  was  held  to  be  rebellion.  Therefore,  although  barefaced 
robberies  of  private  property  were  as  yet  mostly  restrained  by  public  opinion, 
which  would  not  allow  a  magistrate  to  use  his  power  for  purposes  of  personal 
plunder ;  yet  acts  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  far  more  galling  than  any  mere  spo- 
liations of  property,  were  no  doubt  frequent  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion  over  Italy,  and  arose  partly  out  of  the  very  position  of  the  Roman 
officers  with  respect  to  the  allies,  and  partly  out  of  the  inherent  coarseness  and 
arrogance  of  the  Roman  national  character. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  subjects  or  allies  of  Rome,  in  their  relations 
to  Rome  generally,  without  noticing  any  differences  in  their  condi-  i>ift«nc«i  h  th«  oob- 
tior  which  distinguished  them  more  or  less  from  each  other;  in-  di^^a*' *»•••"«•• 
deed,  in  that  distant  view  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome,  which  is  all  that  we  are 
permitted  to  enjoy,  these  differences  are  scarcely  perceptible ;  greatly  as  they 
must  have  affected  the  internal  state  of  the  Italian  people,  yet  in  their  recorded 
outward  movements  we  see  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  equal  working  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  which  all  were  alike  obliged  to  obey.  The  treaties  which  fixed  the 
relations  of  the  several  allied  states  with  Rome,  varied  considerably  in  their  con- 
ditions. Camerinum,  in  Umbria,  and  Heraclea,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  are  noticed  as 
having  treated  with  the  Romans  on  almost  equal  terms ;"  and  Etruria,  making 
peace  at»  the  very  moment  when  Pyrrhus  was  advancing  victoriously  upon  Rome, 
must  surely  have  secured  more  favorable  conditions  than  could  be  obtained  by 
the  exhausted  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  whenin  utter  helplessness  they  submitted 
to  their  triumphant  enemy.  But  we  neither  know  what  these  differences  were, 
nor,  if  we  did,  would  the  knowledge  be  of  much  importance,  without  much  fuller 

°  livy,  XZVIII.  46.    Camertcs,  qttam  »qno  fosdere  cam  Sonumis  essent    On  Heradea,  ac« 
Cioero  pro  Arch,  c  4. 
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information  on  the  other  points  than  we  can  now  ever  recover.  One  great  dis- 
tinction, however,  claims  the  attention  of  the  most  general  history, — that  which 
separated  all  the  other  Italian  allies  from  those  of  the  Latin  name. 

When  Mago  brought  to  Carthage  the  tidings  of  the  victory  of  Cannae,  and  told 
the  council  how,  not  only  the  Bruttians  and  Apulians,  but  even  some  of  the  Lu- 
canians  and  Samnites,  and  above  all,  the  great  city  of  Capua  itself,  had  in  conse- 
quence of  it  joined  the  Carthaginians,  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  Hanni- 
bal is  represented  as  asking,  whether  £^  single  people  of  the  Latin  name  had  re- 
volted, or  a  single  citizen  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  deserted  to  the  enemy  ?'*  Un- 
faithfulness to  Rome  was  thought  to  be  not  more  impossible  in  her  very  citizens 
than  in  her  Latin  allies:  Samnium  and  Capua  might  revolt;  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  Latin  name  was  never  to  be  shaken.  What,  then,  were  the  lies  which  bcnmd 
the  two  nations  together  so  indissolubly  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  explain  what  was  meant  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome  by  the  "  Latin  name."  Now,  if  we  remem- 
''*~'  ber  that  almost  all  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium  were  long  ^ce 
become  Roman,  so  that  scarcely  any  except  Tibur  and  Prseneste  could  any  longer 
be  included  under  the  name  of  allies,  we  may  wonder  how  the  Latin  name  could 
still  be  spoken  of  as  so  powerful,  or  where  could  be  found  those  eighty-five  thou- 
sand Latins,  who  were  returned  as  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  census  of  the  great 
Gaulish  war." 
The  answer  is,  that  the  Latin  name  was  now  extended  far  beyond  its  old  geograph- 
ical limits,  and  was  represented  by  a  multitude  of  flourishing  cities 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  frontier  of  Cisalpme 
Gaul  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Apulia.  The  people  of  the  Latin  name  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome  were  not  the  Tiburtines  merely  and  the  Praenestines,**  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Circeii  and  Ardea  on  the  old  coast  of  Latium,  of  Cora  and 
Norba  on  the  edge  of  the  Volscian  highlands,  of  Fregellse  and  Interamna  in  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  under  the  Ciminian  hills,  of  Gales, 
Suessa  Aurunca,  and  Saticula  on  the  edge  of  the  Campanian  plain,  of  Alba  in 
the  country  of  the  Marsians,  of  iEsemia  and  Beneventum  in  the  heart  of  Sam- 
nium, of  Namia  and  Spoletum  in  Umbria,  of  Luceria  and  Yenusia  in  or  close  to 
the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  of  Hadria  and  Firmum  in  Picenum,  and  finally  of  Bnm- 
disium,  far  to  the  south,  where  the  Adriatic  opens  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  of 
Ariminum  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  where  the  Apennines  first  leave 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  make  room  for  the  vast  plain  of  northern  Italy." 
All  these  states,  with  others  which  I  have  not  noticed,  formed  the  Latin  name  in 
the  sixth  century ;  not  that  they  were  Latins  in  their  origin,  or  connected  with 
the  cities  of  the  old  Latium :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  by  extraction  Romans ; 
they  were  colonies  founded  by  the  Roman  people,  and  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 
zens :  but  the  Roman  government  had  resolved,  that  in  their  poUtical  rclatuns 
they  should  be  considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  as  Latins ;  and  the  Roman  set- 
tlers, in  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  as  colonists,  were 
content  to  descend  politically  to  a  lower  condition  than  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived as  their  birthright. 

The  states  of  the  Latin  name,  whether  cities  of  old  Latium  or  Roman  colonies, 
,PnTa«gMb«i««biKio  all  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  municipal  government,  like  the 
'^  other  allies ;  and  all  were,  like  the  other  allies,  subject  to  the  sov- 

ereign dominion  of  the  Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regarded  as  foreigners, 
that  they  could  not  buy  or  inherit  land  from  Roman  citizens ;  nor  had  they 
generally  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Romans.  But  they  had  two  peeuliju 
privileges :  one,  that  any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  a  son  in  his  own  city,  to  per- 
petuate his  family  there,  might  remove  to  Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ;  the  other,  that  every  person  who  had  held  any  magistracy  or  distinguished 

»  Livy,  XXIII.  18.  *  livy.  XXVII.  9, 10.    Savi^ny,  on  the  Jm 

**  Polybins,  II.  84.  Latii,  in  the  Philological  Knseom.    I.  M. 
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office  iix  a  Latin  state,  might  become  at  once  a  Roman  citizen.  So  that  in  this 
manner  all  the  principal  families  in  the  Latin  cities  had  a  definite  prospect  assured 
to  them  of  arriving  in  time  at  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Rome. 

Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  when  twelve  of  the  Latin  colonies,  in  the  middle  oi 
the  second  Punic  war,  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  the  ^^  ^^ 
consuls,  in  their  remonstrance  with  them,  are  represented  as  ap- 
pealing, not  to  their  peculiar  political  privileges,  but  to  their  sense  of  duty  and 
gratitude  towards  their  mother- country.  "  They  were  originally  Romans,  settled 
on  lands  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms  for  the  very  purpose  of  rearing  sons  to 
do  their  country  service ;  and  whatever  duties  children  owed  to  their  parents, 
were  owed  by  them  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.""  And  as  no  age  made  a 
son,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  independent  of  his  father,  but  entire  obedience 
was  ever  due  to  him,  without  any  respect  of  the  greater  or  less  benefits  which  the 
son  might  have  received  from  his  kindness,  so  the  Romans  thought  that  the  alle- 
giance of  their  colonies  was  not  to  depend  on  a  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
their  connection  with  Rome  ^ve  to  them,  but  was  a  plain  matter  of  duty.  When 
they  called  on  the  Campanians  not  to  desert  them  after  the  battle  of  Canna;, 
they  appealed  to  their  gratitude  for  the  boon  of  political  or  social  privileges : 
"  We  gave  you,"  they  said,  "  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  laws,  and  to  a  grent 
proportion  of  your  people  we  communicated  the  rights  of  our  own  franchise."" 
How  different  is  this  language  from  the  simple  admonition  of  the  Latin  colonies, 
"  that  they  were  the  children  of  Rome,  and  should  render  to  their  parent  a  child's 
obedience !" 

Yet  the  sense  of  filial  duty  might  have  been  quickened  in  the  Latin  colonies  by 
a  recollection  of  what  they  owed  to  Rome,  and  how  much  of  their  c«Dditi«B<r  th*  utin 
political  existence  depended  on  her  protection.  The  colonists  of  "^^""^ 
Beneventum  and  ^sernia,  of  Luceria  and  Spoletum,  were  not  the  only  inhabit- 
ants of  those  cities :  they  had  not  been  sent  as  settlers  into  a  wilderness,  where 
every  work  of  man  around  them  was  to  be  their  own  creation.  According  to 
the  Roman  notions  of  a  colony,  they  had  been  sent  to  occupy  cities  already  built 
and  inhabited,  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  lands  which  man's  labor  had  long 
since  made  productive.  They  were  to  be  the  masters  and  citizens  of  their  new 
city  and  its  territory,  while  the  old  inhabitants  were  to  be  their  subjects,  and 
strangers,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  land.  And  as  long  as  they  remuned  true  to 
their  duties  as  Roman  colonies,  the  power  of  Rome  would  maintain  their  domin- 
ion :  but  if  Rome  no  longer  upheld  them,  there  was  no  slight  danger  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  old  population  of  the  colony,  aided,  as  the  latter  would 
soon  be,  by  their  countrymen  in  the  neig^hboring  cities ;  and  Beneventum  and 
uSsemia  would  then  no  longer  be  Latin  colonies,  but  return  to  their  old  condition 
of  independent  states  of  Samnium. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  the  Romans  refused  to  their  own  colonies  the 
private  rights,  at  any  rate,  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  as  in  some  instances  colonies 
of  Roman  citizens  were  founded,  why  was  not  this  made  the  general  rule,  and 
-why  were  the  great  majority  of  the  colonies  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
the  name  and  franchise  of  Latins  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  any  existing  ancient 
-w^riter  has  answered  this  question  directly ;  and  the  uncertain  history  of  the  early 
times  of  Rome  embarrasses  our  conjectures.  But  it  is  probable  that  colonies 
founded  during  the  equal  alliance  between  Rome  and  Latium,  such  as  Norba  and 
^rdea,  were  properly  Latin  cities,  to  which  the  Latins  sent  colonists  equally  with 
the  Romans ;  so  that  they  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  Rome.  It  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  colomes  planted  on  the  Etrurian 
frontier,  and  at  a  period  when  the  old  Latm  alliance  was  virtually  at  an  end,  still 
received  the  Latin  franchise,  and  not  the  Roman ;  and  why  Cales,  and  the  other 
colonies  founded  after  the  great  Latin  war,  were  colonies,  not  of  the  Roman,  but 

»  livy,  XXVn.  9.  ■  livy,  XXIH.  5. 
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of  the  Latin  name.  We  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  in  all  these  settlements  the 
population  of  the  colony  was  mixed  from  the  beginning— colonists  from  Latin 
cities,  some  of  which  were  always  friendly  to  Rome,  being  amongst  the  original 
settlers  ;  and  after  the  Latin  war,  we  may  conceive  that  there  were  many  Latins, 
whom,  either  as  a  reward  or  a  precaution,  the  Boraans  may  have  been  glad  to 
establish  in  a  colony  out  of  their  own  country.  We  may  understand  also,  that 
as  the  Roman  colonists  were  often  taken,  not  only  from  the  class  of  poorer  citi- 
zens, but  also  from  the  freedmen,  the  government  would  be  glad  to  get  them  off 
from  the  roll  of  Roman  citizens,  which  could  only  be  done  by  their  consenting  to 
join  a  Latin  colony,  in  consideration  of  its  providing  them  with  a  grant  of  land. 
And  generally,  as  the  country  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  was  essentially  a  single 
city,  It  was  natural  that  men  leaving  that  city,  and  settling  in  another  at  a  dis- 
tance, should,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  cease  to  be  citizens  of  their  old 
country.  In  the  Greek  colonies  the  connection  was  broken  off  altogether :  but, 
as  this  would  have  defeated  the  very  purpose  for  which  Rome  founded  hers,  it 
was  not  entirely  severed,  but  exchanged  for  the  relation  of  subject  and  soverdgn, 
or,  in  the  Roman  language,  of  child  and  parent. 

Besides  the  allies  and  the  Latin  name,  there  was  yet  a  third  class  of  Roman 
^  ^^      subjects,  those  who  were  Romans  in  their  private  rights,  but  not 

^^hj7"  '"^  '°  ^^^^^  political,  who  possessed  the  rights  of  intermarriage,  and 
tb^HriadietioI'^"^  of  inheritance,  or  purchase  of  land  by  mancipation,  ccmntUnum  and 
eommercium,  but  had  no. vote  in  the  comitia,  and  were  ineli^bk 
to  all  public  ofiSces  of  authority.  This  condition,  although  it  was  often  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  receiving  the  full  Roman  franchise,  was  yet  in  itself  considered 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies  or  of  the  Latin  name,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  the 
complete  forfeiture  of  all  a  nation's  laws  and  institutions,  and  a  complete  adop- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
state,  that  it  did  away  all  municipal  government.  A  people  thus  become  subject 
to  Rome  had  properly  no  magistrates  of  its  own  ;  such  public  officers  as  it  stiU 
retained  had  merely  an  honorary  office :  they  were  to  superintend  the  sacrifices, 
preside  at  festivals,  and  du^ct  other  matters  of  pageantry  and  ceremonial.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  praefect  sent  from  Rome ; 
and  districts  so  governed  were  properly  called  preofectures.  These  prsefectures 
were  probably  very  numerous  all  over  Italy;  for  the  magistrates  of  the  cities 
had  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  city  walls ;  and  even  in  the  territories  of  the  colo- 
nies themselves  the  country  district  was  called  a  prsefecture,  although  in  these 
cases  the  pnefect  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  but  appointed  by  the  colony.  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  explain  what  otherwise  seems  so  puzzling,  the  application 
of  the  terms  prsefectura  and  municipium  to  the  same  places,  and  that  too  in 
cases  where  municipium  undoubtedly  expresses  the  existence  of  a  municipal 
government,  as  at  Cumae,  Fundi,  and  Formiae."  In  these  instances  the  towns 
were  municipia,  and  had  their  own  magistrates ;  but  the  country  around  them 
may  have  been  a  prcefecture ;  and  the  praefect  was  not  appointed,  as  in  the 
colonies,  by  the  government  of  what  may  be  called  its  local  capita],  but  was  sent 
immediately  from  Rome. 

This  intermixture  of  different  kinds  of  government,  within  the  same  geographi- 
YmiiooM  ofiand.  ^  ^^^^t  Hiay  Icad  us  to  consider  another  point  of  some  import- 
**"""  ance :  the  variety  of  the  tenures  of  land  which  the  Roman  con- 

quest had  introduced  into  every  part  of  Italy ;  so  that  in  each  separate  country, 
for  instance  in  Etruria,  Umbria,  Samnium,  or  Lucania,  as  there  were  great  differ- 
ences of  political  condition,  so  also  was  there  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  ten- 
ures of  property.  There  might  be  found  everywhere  three  sorts  of  land, — 1st, 
Land  held  by  the  old  inhabitants,  whether  it  had  never  been  forfeited,  or,  if  for- 
feited at  the  period  of  their  conquest,  formally  restored  to  them  by  the  Bonum 

"  FestuB,  V.  Pnefcctam. 
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government ;  2dl}%  Land  held  by  a  Roman  or  Latin  colony,  by  grant  from  the 
Roman  people ;  and  3dly,  Land  still  held  by  the  Roman  people  as  domain,  whether 
it  was  let  or  farmed  by  the  government,  or  was  in  the  occupation  of  individuals, 
whether  Romans,  Latins,  or  Italians  of  other  nations.  We  have  no  Domesday- 
book  of  Italy  remaining,  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  three  kinds  of  land  ;  but  the  amount  ff  the  third  kind,  or  domain 
land,  was  absolutely  enormous ;  for  the  Roman  people  retained  their  full  right 
of  property,  as  we  have  seen  before,  in  all  land  occupied  (possessus)  by  individ- 
uals ;  whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  manors  which  Domesday-book  records 
as  belonging  to  the  crown,  when  granted,  as  they  soon  were,  to  private  persons, 
ceased  to  be  domain,  and  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  private  property. 
Thus  in  England,  and  in  other  countries  of  modem  Europe,  the  domain  lands 
have  become  gradually  less  and  less  extensive ;  but  as  at  Rome  nothing  could 
alienate  them  except  a  regular  assignation,  and  as  various  circumstances  from 
time  to  time  added  to  their  amount,  on  the  whole  their  extent  went  on  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing ;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  vast  proportion  of  domain 
land  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  all 
of  which  would  have  come  within  the  disposal  of  a  general  agrarian  law. 

The  later  effects  of  these  enormous  tracts  of  domain  land  are  well  known,  and 
will  require  our  notice  hereafter.  But  from  the  beginning  they  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 
must  have  greatly  injured  the  spirit  and  life  of  Italy.  The  whole  j>^^  tu  aiM*  «i 
spring  of  social  and  civil  activity  in  the  ancient  world  lay  in  '' 
its  cities ;  and  domain  land  and  cities  could  not  exist  together.  Towns,  there- 
fore, which  bad  been  taken  at  the  first  conquest  of  the  country,  and  their  inhabi- 
tants massacred  or  sold  for  slaves,  becoming  in  many  instances  the  domain  of 
the  conqueror,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  desolation.  Their  old  population 
was  dispersed  or  destroyed ;  and  the  wealthy  Roman,  who  became  the  occupant 
of  their  territory,  allowed  a  large  part  of  it  perhaps  to  lie  waste,  and  settled  the 
slaves  whom  he  employed  in  cmtivating  the  remainder,  rather  in  farm  buildings  or 
workhouses  in  the  country,  than  in  the  houses  of  the  old  town.  Thus  a  scanty 
and  scattered  slave  population  succeeded  in  the  place  of  those  numerous  free 
cities,  which,  small  as  they  were,  yet  well  answered  the  great  object  of  ciyil  so- 
ciety, in  brining  out  at  once  the  faculties  and  affections  of  mankind ;  while  by 
the  frequent  mterposition  of  these  lar^e  and  blank  districts,  the  free  towns  which 
were  left  became  more  isolated,  and  tneir  resources  diminished,  because  they  too 
had  lost  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  conqueror.  The  larger  cities  had  in 
many  instances  become  Latin  colonies,  and  were  lost  to  their  old  nation :  and 
thus,  when  the  Samnites  joined  Hannibal,  it  was  like  the  insurrection  of  a  peas- 
antry, where  all  the  fortresses  are  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Beneventum  and 
^serina,  the  principal  cities  remaining  in  Samnium,  were  Latin  colonies,  or  in 
other  words  Roman  garrisons ;  the  Samnite  towns  were  all  inconsiderable ;  and 
as  soon  as  Hannibal's  protection  was  withdrawn,  the  first  Roman  army  which 
invaded  the  country  recovered  them  almost  without  resistance. 

Many  questions  might  be  asked  concerning  the  state  of  Italy,  to  which  the 
above  sketch  contains  no  answer.  Many,  indeed,  I  could  not  answer  satisfac- 
torily ;  and  the  discussion  of  doubtful  points  of  law  or  antiquities,  where  the 
greatest  men  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusions,  seems  to  me 
to  encumber  history,  rather  than  illustrate  it.  Some  points  I  have  forborne  to 
notice  at  present,  because  their  bearing  on  the  general  course  of  the  story  is  not 
yet  manifest  I  have  wished,  not  to  write  an  essay  on  the  condition  of  ancient  Italy 
in  the  abstract,  but  to  connect  my  notices  of  it  with  the  history  of  the  period, 
that  this  chapter  may  catch  some  portion  of  the  interest  attached  to  Hannibal's 
grreat  invasion ;  whilst  it  may  render  the  narrative  of  that  invasion  more  intelli- 
gible, and  may  enable  me  to  pursue  it  with  fewer  interruptions. 

Meantime  we  must  follow  the  course  of  events  abroad  and  at  home,  through 
the  two-and-twenty  years  which  still  separate  us  from  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Hannibal. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

(iitNERAL  fflSTOKY  FROM  THE  FIBST  TO  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAK— IIXYRIA5 
WAE— GBEAT  GAULISH  INVASION— MUSTEK  OF  THE  FOECES  OF  ALL  ITALY- 
DEFEAT  OF  THE  GAULS— EOMAN  INVASIONS  OF  CISALPINE  GAUL— M.  MAK- 
CELLUS  AND  C.  FLAMINIUS.    A.  U.  C.  618  TO  686.    A.  C.  241  TO  21». 

Already  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  some  eminent  Romans  were  in  their 
KtaiiMitRoiiuuMortLis  ^ull  manhood,  whose  names  are  enduringlj  associated  with  the 


events  of  the  second.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  great  dictator, 
"  who  by  his  caution  saved  the  Roman  state/'  was  consul  eight  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Carthage ;  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  conqueror  and 
butcher  of  Capua,  obtained  his  first  consulship  four  years  eai'lier,  in  the  year  517 ; 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  must  have  been  thirty 
years  old  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  w^r,  had  already  won  honors  by  his  per- 
sonal prowess  as  a  soldier  in  Sicily,  and  had  held  the  office  of  curule  sedile.  The 
earliest  Roman  historians,  C.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  must  have 
been  at  this  time  old  enough  to  retain  some  impression  of  things  around  them ; 
NsBvius,  the  earliest  known  Roman  poet,  had  served  in  the  last  war  in  Sicily ; 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  oldest  dramatist,  brought  his  first  piece  upon  the  stage 
in  the  very  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Hannibal  him- 
self, whose  genius  was  to  be  the  mover  and  controller  of  the  fu- 
ture invasion  of  Italy,  was  already  born ;  but  he  was  as  yet  an  imiocent  child, 
only  six  years  old,  playing  in  his  father's  house  at  Carthage. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace,  which  we  remember  five  or  six  and  twenty 
BtatoofRomAfurtii*  ycars  sgo,  after  a  contest  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  the 
'"''  first  Punic  war,  brought  rather  an  increase  than  an  alwtement  of 

embarrassmept.  A  great  stimulant  was  withdrawn;  but  a  great  burden  re- 
mained to  be  borne ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet  manifest.  But  no  sooner  do  the 
marks  of  battles  pass  away  from  the  fields  where  they  were  fought,  than  the 
effects  even  of  an  exhausting  war  were  shaken  off  in  ancient  times  by  nations  not 
yet  fallen  into  decline ;  because  wars  in  those  days  were  not  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  posterity.  The  sole  debt  which  Rome  had  contracted  had  been 
incurred  for  the  building  of  her  last  feet ;  and  this  could  be  paid  off  immediately 
by  the  Carthaginian  contributions.  Population  repairs  its  losses  with  wonderful 
rapidity ;  and  to  the  dominions  which  the  Romans  had  possessed  before  the  war, 
was  now  added  the  greatest  portion  of  Sicily.  Q.  Lutatius,  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  consu  who  had  won  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Agates,  passed  the 
whole  summer  of  his  consulship  in  Sicily  after  the  conclusion  ox  the  peace,  and 
settled  the  future  condition  of  the  Roman  part  of  the  island.^  Sicily  was  the 
earliest  Roman  province ;  and  in  it  was  first  exhibited  that  remarkable  system  of 
provincial  government,  which  was  gradually  extended  over  so  large  a  part  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  system  did  not  consist  ia  the  ab- 
solute dominion  of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  for  their  power  was  no  less  uncon- 
trolled in  Italy  itself,  everywhere  beyond  the  immediate  precinct  of  Rome,  than 
it  could  be  in  the  provinces.  But  the  nations  of  Italy,  fike  the  allies  of  I.:ace- 
daemon,  aided  the  sovereign  state  with  their  arms,  and  paid  no  tribute ;  while  the 
provinces  were  disarmed-,  like  the  allies  of  Athens,  and  served  their  soverdgn 
with  their  money,  and  not  with  their  men.  Hence  the  perpetual  difference  in 
Roman  law  between  land  in  Italy  and  land  in  the  provinces ;  that  the  former 
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might  be  held  by  individuals  as  their  freehold,  and  was  liable  to  no  payments  of 
tithe  or  land  tax  ;  while  the  property  of  the  latter  was  vested  solely  in  the  Ro- 
man people.  When  we  hear  that  a  Sicilian  state  had  its  forfeited^  lands  restored 
to  it/  this  means  only  that  they  were  restored  subjected  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  conqueror;  and  therefore  they  were  still  burdened  with  the  payment  of. 
tithes,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  they  were  not  held  by  their  possessors  in 
full  property. 

1^  sooner  was  the  provincial  system  established  in  Sicily,  than  the  moneyed 
men  of  Rome,  the  famous  Publicani,  began  to  flock  over  to  the  ^  ^fx. 

island  to  farm  the  tithes  and  the  various  other  revenues  which  •auTSafaUaiTS 
came  in  from  a  province  to  the  Roman  people.  Then  were  opened  "'""^ 
all  those  sources  of  acquiring  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials,  which  rich 
or  influential  Roman  citizens  drained  so  unsparingly.  Many  Sicilian  states  were 
hindered  from  buying  land  in  each  other's  territones ;'  but  the  Roman  could  pur- 
chase everywhere ;  and  competition  being  thus  restricted,  he  was  enabled  to 
purchase  at  greater  advantage.  If  any  state,  or  any  individual  in  it,  had  sus- 
tained losses  which  disabled  them  from  paying  what  they  owed  to  the  government 
at  the  appointed  time,  a  wealthy  Roman  was  always  ready  to  lend  them  money ; 
and  as  tne  Roman  law  of  interest  did  not  extend  to  the  ;  rovinces,  he  lent  it  on 
his  own  terms,  and  availed  himself  of  the  necessities  o^  the  borrower  to  the 
utmost.  Even  in  common  commercial  transactions  the  Roman  merchant  in 
the  provinces  came  into  the  market'  with  great  advantages.  If  he  wished  to 
buy,  a  provincial  would  often  be  afraid  to  bid  against  him :  if  he  sold  at  a  high 
price,  the  provincial  dealers  in  the  same  commodity  would  be  afraid  to  undersell 
him.  The  money  thus  gained  by  Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces  gave  them 
influence  at  Rome ;  and  this  again  made  their  friendship  or  enmity  of  importance 
to  the  Roman  provincial  governors.  Thus  they  were  armed  not  only  with  the 
general  authority  of  the  R^mnn  name,  but  with  the  direct  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  magistrates ;  and  those  magistrates  held  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  provincials  at  their  absolute  disposal. 

While  the  wealthy  had  these  means  afforded  them  of  becoming  more  wealthy, 
the  end  of  a  long  war  seemed  a  fit  season  for  rewarding  the  faith-  ^^ 
ful  services  of  som-  ^f  the  poorer  citizens,  and  of  the  subjects  o(  f*^"^^  •«  ^^^r- 
the  commonwealth  I  have  already  noticed  the  large  assignation 
of  lands  which  tooK  place  somewhere  about  this  period,  and  for  the  direction  of 
which  no  fewer  than  fifteen  commissioners  were  appointed.  And  the  censors  of 
the  year  513  created  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens,  the  Quirinian  and  the 
Velinian,^  containing,  as  the  names  show,  the  Sabines  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Cures  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  the  people  possibly  of  some  other 
towns  and  districts  also.  These  new  tribes  raised  the  whole  number  of  tribes  to 
thirty-five:  and  none  were  ever  added  afterwards.  Nearly  sixty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  creation  of  two  tribes,  the  Aniensian  and  Terentine, 
between  the  second  and  third  Samnite  wars.  But  before  another  period  of 
sixty  years  could  elapse,  Hannibal's  invasion  had  so 'changed  the  state  of  Italy 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  old  practice  was  never  again  repeated :  and 
thus  the  Roman  tribes  remained  fixed  at  the  number  of  thirty-five,  rather  from 
accident,  as  I  believe,  than  from  deliberate  design. 

But  the  remedy  in  human  afifairs  is  seldom  commensurate  with  the  evil, 
l^either  the  assignation  of  lands  by  the  fifteen  commissioners,  nor  jj^^j^^jj^  ^  ,^^. 
the  grant  of  the  full  Roman  franchise  to  a  portion  of  the  Sabine  tw»i^i!bmn  kppim 
people,  could  compensate  to  Italy  for  the  wide  destruction  of  the  "^ 
poorest  classes  of  free  citizens  occasioned  by  the  naval  losses  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  **  The  Romans,"  says  Polybius,'  **  lost  in  battle  and  by  shipwreck,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  no  fewer  than  700  quinqueremes."    They  lost  oesides,  at  one 

*  Cicero  in  Verrem,  III.  6.  *  Liyy,  Epitom.  XIX. 
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time,  nearly  800  corn  ships  in  the  great  storm  which  wrecked  the  two  fleets  ol 
L.  Junius,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  year  505.  Now  the  seamen,  as 
is  well  known,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  poorest  class  of  freemen ;  firom 
those  who,  in  many  instances  no  doubt,  like  the  corresponding  class  in  Greece, 
lived  only  by  their  labor ;  who  in  Etruria,  especially,  and  elsewhere,  resembled 
the  Coloni,  so  well  known  from  the  law  books  of  the  latter  empire,  a  class  of  men 
humble  and  dependent,  but  not  slaves.  As  the  war  drained  this  class  more  and 
more,  it  had  at  the  same  time  supplied  the  slave  market  beyond  all  former  ex- 
ample. Nor  did  the  supply  cease  with  the  war  against  Carthage ;  for  several 
years  afterwards  we  read  of  expeditions  against  the  Ligurians,  Sardinians,  oi 
Corsicans  :*  and  every  expedition  brought  off  slaves  as  a  part  oi  its  plunder. 
**  Sardinians  for  sale"^  became  a  proverb  to  express  any  thing  of  the  least  possible 
value ;  and  the  Corsicans  were  a  race  so  brutish,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  slave  dealers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that  they  would  fetch  only  the  smallest 
price  in  the  market.'  These  poor  wretches  therefore  .would  not  pay  the  expense 
of  carrying  them  to  the  distant  markets  of  Greece  or  Asia :  they  must  be  sold 
at  home ;  and  their  purchasers  would  commonly  be  the  holders  of  large  estates 
of  domain  land,  who  employed  them  there  in  the  place  of  free  laborers.  Thus 
began  that  general  use  of  slave  labor  in  Italy,  which  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
years  had  in  some  places  almost  extirpated  the  free  population. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  513,  the  consul  Q.  Lutatius  returned  home  from 
War  with  the  Faib.  ^^^  Settlement  of  Sicily :  but  before  he  went  out  of  ofSce  in  the 
*^'  following  spring,  both  he  and  his  colleague,  A.  Manlius,  were 

obliged  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  the  commonwealth  against  an  enemy  scarcely 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  walls  of  Rome.  These  enemies  were  the  Falis- 
cans,  or  people  of  Falerii  :*  a  name  which  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Roman  his- 
tory for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  when  it  is  said  that  the  four  new 
tribes  created  after  the  recovery  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  368,  were 
composed  partly  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  Falerii.  What  could 
tempt  a  single  city  to  brave  the  power  of  Rome  at  a  period  when  there  was  no 
foreign  war  to  make  a  diversion  in  its  favor,  we  know  not,  and  can  scarcely  con- 
jecture. But  the  Romans  thought  the  example  so  dangerous,  that  they  exerted 
their  whole  force  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  it ;  and  in  six  days  the  Faliscans^ 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  were  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion.  They  were 
forced  to  surrender  all  their  arms,  horses,  and  movable  property,  and  half  of 
their  domain  land  :  their  city  was  destroyed  ;  and  they  were  removed  to  another 
spot  less  strongly  situated  ;  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Yolsinii,  four-and-twenty  years  earlier.  For  this  conquest  both 
consuls  obtained  a  triumph. 

With  the  exception  of  this  six  days'  war,  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
nnpioyin«iita  duriDff  treaty  with  Carthage  were  to  Rome  a  period  of  perfect  peace. 
uuMyMNof  ^t.  While  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa  were  struggling  for  their  exist- 
ence against  their  revolted  subjects  and  their  rebellious  mercenary  soldiers,  the 
Roman  annals  record  nothing  but  friendly  embassies,  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment,  new  festivals,  and  new  kinds  of  amusement.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  to  offer  him  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  king 
of  Syria  ;'*^  but  it  was  declined  with  thanks,  as  the  war  was  already  at  an  end, 
A  carriage  road  was  made  to  the  top  of  the  Aventine  by  the  aediles,  L.  and  M. 
Publicius,  with  the  fines  which  they  had  recovered  from  persons  convicted  ot 
pasturing  their  cattle  illegally  on  the  domains  of  the  commonwealth:  with 
another  portion  of  these  same  fines  was  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  games  of 

•  -ZonaraB,  VIIL  18.  ■  Strabo,  V.  p.  224.  
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Flora/-  now  for  the  first  time  instituted,  and  celebrated  from  henceforward  every 
year,  beginning  on  the  28th  of  April:  and  in  614,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  first  regular  drama  was  exhibited  at  Rome  by  L.  Livius  AndronicusJ'  It 
may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  next  year,  515,  witnessed  the 
birth  of  Q.  Ennius,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  existing  poetry  of  the 
Latin  language. 

This  season  of  peace  appears  to  have  infused  a  spirit  of  unwonted  mod- 
eration and  honesty  into  the  Roman  councils.  Some  Italian  ves-  priMidijnutimwUk 
sels  carrying  com  to  the  African  rebels  were  interrupted  by  the  <^*'***«*- 
Carthaginians,  and  the  crews  thrown  into  prison.''  The  Romans  sent  an  en^- 
bassy  to  require  their  liberation,  which  the  Carthaginians  granted;  and  this 
ready  compliance  so  gratified  the  Roman  government,  that  they  released  without 
ransom  all  the  Cartha^nian  prisoners  still  left  in  their  hands,  permitted  supplies 
of  all  kinds  to  be  earned  to  Africa  for  the  use  of  the  Carthaginians,  while  they 
8trictl7  forbade  all  traffic  wilh  the  rebels ;  and  even,  it  is  said,  allowed  the  Car- 
thaginians to  levy  soldiers  in  their  dominions ;  that  is,  to  enlist,  as  they  had  been 
wont  in  times  long  past,  Lucanian,  or  Samnite,  or  Bruttian  mercenaries.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  when  the  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
called  in  the  Romans  to  their  aid,  their  request  was  not  listened  to;  and  when 
the  people  of  Utica,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians,  offered  to  give 
themselves  up  to  Rome,  the  Romans  rejected  this  offer  kho. 

But  when  Hamilcar's  genius  had  delivered  his  country  from  its  extreme  peril, 
when  the  rebel  mercenaries  were  destroyed,  and  when  Utica  and  Btfinniig  or  mw  «•. 
the  other  revolted  towns  and  people  of  Africa  had  been  obliged  »"*••• 
to  submit  at  discretion,  when  perhaps  also  rumors  were  already  abroad  of  Hamil* 
car's  intended  expedition  to  Spain,  then  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans  seems  to 
have  revived,  and  their  whole  conduct  towards  Carthage  underwent  a  tot^U 
change.  The  mercenaries  of  Sardinia,  after  having  revolted  from  Carthage,  and 
applied  at  that  time  vainly  for  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  were  overpowered  by  the 
natives  and  obliged  to  fly  from  the  island.*^  They  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  had 
probably  never  ceased  soliciting  the  Roman  government  to  espouse  their  quarrel, 
and  take  possession  of  Sardinia  for  themselves.  But  now  the  Romans  began  to 
listen  to  them  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  over  a  fleet  ta  Sardinia  to  restore 
them.  The  Carthaginians  meanwhile,  having  recovered  their  dominion  in  Africa, 
were  proceeding  to  reduce  the  revolted  islands ;  and  an  armament  was  prepared 
to  attack  Sardinia.  Then  the  Romans  complained  that  the  Carthaginians,  while 
employing  their  fleet  to  prevent  the  African  rebels  from  receiving  ^^  ^  c  su  a  c  w. 
supplies  by  sea,  had  committed  many  outrages  upon  Roman  sub- 
jects sailing  to  and  from  Africa ;  that  this  had  manifested  their  hostile  feeling 
towards  Rome  ;  and  that  the  armament,  prepared  ostensibly  for  the  recovery  of 
Sardinia,  was  intended  t:  attack  Italy.  Accordingly,  the  senate  and  people 
passed  a  resolution  for  war  with  Carthage.  The  Carthafifinians,  utterly  unable 
to  engage  in  a  new  contest,  offered  any  terms  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  and  the 
Romans  not  only  obliged  them  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  Sardinia,  but  required 
them  to  pay  1200  talents,  in  addition  to  the  sum  stipulated  bv  the  last  treaty, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Roman  merchants,  and  a  pen* 
alty  for  their  meditated  aggression."  Hamilcar  advised  compliance  with  these 
demands ;  but  he  hastened,  no  doubt,  with  tenfold  eagerness,  the  preparations 
for  his  expedition  to  Spain. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  general  performed  a  solemn  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the 
ffods  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.'*    The  omens  were  declared  „,_,^,^,^ 
favorable ;  Hamilcar  had  pourea  the  libation  on  the  victim,  which  ^^' 

«  Ovid,  Fwt.  V.  879-294.    Festus,  v.  Pub-  ^  Polybiui,  I.  29. 

Ucioa.  ^  Polybias,  1. 88.  Appian  de  Beb.  Pno  .o.  o.  S. 

■  Cicero,  Tuac  Quaeat.  1. 1.    Brut.  18.  »  Polybiufl,  m.  11. 
*  Pdybius,  I.  88. 
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was  duly  offered  on  the  altar,  when  on  a  sudden  he  desired  all  his  officers,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  sacrifice,  to  step  aside  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  called 
his  son  Hannibal.  Hannibal,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  went  up  to  his  father,  and 
Hamilcar  asked  him  kindly,  if  he  would  like  to  go  with  him  to  the  war.  The 
boy  eagerly  caught  at  the  offer,  and  with  a  child's  earnestness  implored  his 
father  to  take  him.  Then  Hamilcar  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  up  to 
the  altar,  and  bade  him,  if  he  wished  to  follow  his  father,  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
sacrifice,  and  swear  "  that  he  would  never  be  the  friend  of  the  Romans."  Han- 
nibal swore,  and  never  to  his  latest  hour  forgot  his  vow.  He  went  forth  devoted 
to  his  country's  gods  as  the  appointed  enemy  and  destroyer  of  their  enemies ; 
and  the  thought  of  his  high  calling  dwelt  ever  on  his  mind,  directing  and  con- 
centrating the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  and  mingling  with  it  the  fore- 
cast, the  great  purposes,  and  the  deep  and  unwaveiing  resolution  of  the  ma- 
turest  manhood. 

This  story  of  his  solemn  vow  was  told  by  Hannibal  himself  many  years  after- 
iuMWM.A|miMwiiii  wards  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria;  but,  at  the  time,  it  was  beard 
CKtiug*.  ^y  jjQ  other  ears  than  his  father's ;  and  when  he  sailed  with  Ha- 

milcar to  Spain,  none  knew  that  he  went  with  any  feelings  beyond  the  common 
light-hearted  curiosity  of  a  child.  But  the  Romans  viewed  Hamilcar's  expedition 
with  alarm,  and  were  probably  well  aware  that  he  would  brook  his  country's 
humiliation  only  so  long  as  he  was  unable  to  avenge  it.  More  than  once  they 
renewed  their  complaints  that  the  Carthaginians  annoyed  their  merchants  at  sea, 
and  that  they  were  intriguing  with  the  Sardinians,  to  excite  them  to  revolt  from 
Rome.  A  fresh  sum  of  money  was  paid  by  Carthage  ;  but  the  complaints  still 
continued ;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  second  time  it  is  said,  passed  a  resolution  for 
A.  u.  c.  511.  A.  a  ^^^-  Embassy  after  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Cartha- 
'**'  ginian  government,  to  deprecate  a  renewal  of  the  contest  ;*'  and  ax 

last  ten  of  the  principal  members  of  the  council  of  elders  were  appointed  ambas- 
sadors, if  perhaps  their  rank  and  dignity  might  at  once  move  the  Romans  to  pity, 
and  inspire  confidence  in  the  peaceful  mtentions  of  Carthage.  Still  the  Romans 
were  for  a  long  time  inexorable ;  till  Hanno,  the  youngest  of  the  ambassadors, 
and,  if  he  was,  as  is  probable,  the  famous  opponent  of  Hannibal,  himself  sincerely 
inclined  to  maintain  the  peace,  remonstrated  with  the  senate  plainly  and  boldly. 
"  If  you  will  not  have  peace  with  us,"  he  said,  "  then  give  us  back  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  ;  for  we  yielded  them  to  you,  not  to  purchase  a  brief  truce,  but  your  last- 
ing friendship."''  Then  the  Romans  were  persuaded ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  again  renewed  and  ratified.  This  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  519,  m  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  C.  Atilius  Bulbus.  It  was,  apparently,  to 
assm'e  the  Carthaginians  that  the  peace  thus  ratified  was  to  be  sincere  and  lasting, 
that  the  old  ceremony  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Janus  was  now  performed  ;"  for 
the  first  time,  it  was  said,  since  tne  reign  of  King  Numa ;  for  the  last  Ume  also 
until  they  were  closed  by  Augustus  after  his  conquest  of  Egypt. 

But  in  this  very  year,  as  well  as  for  several  years  before  and  after  it,  the  Ro- 
A.  u.  c.  Ml.  A.  c.  m^n  Anns  found  employment  against  barbarian  enemies  in  Sardinia, 
m.  wvm  wm.  jjj  Corsica,  in  Liguria,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gaul."  These  wars  served 
to  exercise  the  citizens  in  arms,  to  furnish  the  consuls  with  an  occasion  of  tri- 
umphs, and  to  bring  fresh  multitudes  of  slaves  into  Italy.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
afterwards  so  famous,  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  521,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph for  his  victories  over  the  Ligurians.'* 

Twelve  years  after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  six  after  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty,  a  Roman  army  was  sent,  for  the  first  time,  across  the  Ionian 

"  ZonaniB,  VIII.  18.    Orosinn,  IV.  12.  KaximnSj  VI.  8,  S  8 ;  En^ropioB,  IIL  8.  For 

^  Dion  CaBsiuB,  Fragm.  Urain.  OL.  war  in  lagxiria,  Dion  Consios,  Fmgin.  T*'^^ 

*  Eutropios,  III.  8.    Orosius,  IV.  12.  XLV. ;  and  for  that  in  Cisalpine  Qanl,  Fi 

*  For  the  wars  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  aee  II.  21. 
Zonoraa,  VIU.  28 ;  livj,  Epit.  2i:X. ;  Valerina       "  Plutarch,  Fabius,  2. 
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f.     More  than  forty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  death  of  Th«  RomaM  am  th< 
'yrrhus ;  his  family  in  the  second  generation  had  become  ex-  ^'*'*^- 
tinct ;  and  the  Epirots  were  governing  themselves  without  a  king.     But  their 
power  had  sunk  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  only  name  now  dreaded  in  those 
parts  was  that  of  the  Illyrians. 

The  various  tribes  of  the  Illyrian  nation  occupied  the  whole  eastern'  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  from  its  most  northern  extremity  to  its  mouth.  Their  n,_|™, 
extent  inland  can  scarcely  be  determined :  in  the  later  Roman  ge-  ^'^ 
ography,  the  name  of  Illyricura  was  applied  to  the  whole  country  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  the  Danube,  while  the  early  Greek  writers  distinguished  the  Illyr- 
ians from  the  Pseonians  or  Pannonians,  and  appear  to  have  confined  the  Illjrrian 
name  to  the  tract  of  country  more  or  less  narrow  where  the  streams  flow  into  the 
Adriatic ;  and  placed  other  nations,  the  Triballians,  PaBonians,  and  Thracians,  in 
the  country  beyond  the  watershed,  where  the  streams  run  northward  to  the 
Danube.  In  truth,  all  these  nations  were  probably  connected  with  each  other ; 
and  their  language,  if  it  belonged,  as  seems  likely,  to  the  Sclavonic  branch  of  the 
great  Indo- Germanic  family,  was  not  wholly  foreign  either  to  the  Hellenic,  spoken 
on  their  southern  borders,  or  to  the  various  dialects  of  Italy,  from  which  they 
are  so  little  distant  on  their  western  frontier.  The  Illyrians  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  on  the  western  border  of  Upper  Macedonia,  were  held  by  the  Greeks  in 
great  respect  for  their  courage ;  but,  like  most  barbarians^  they  loved  to  maintain 
themselves  by  plunder  instead  of  labor ;  and  the  innumerable  harbors  along  their 
coast  tempted  them  to  plunder  by  sea  rather  than  by  land.  Seventy  years  before 
this,  they  were  already  formidable  to  all  who  navigated  the  Adriatic :  but  now, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Epirot  power,  the  coast  to  the  southward  lay  unprotected ; 
and  their  vessels  made  frequent  plundering  descents,  not  only  on  Epirus,  but 
even  on  the  western  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  on  Elis,  and  on  Messenia.  This 
brought  them  more  in  the  way  of  the  merchant  ships  of  Italy,  which  were  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  Greece  and  the  East ;  and  complaints  of  the  Illyrian  pira- 
cies had  been  frequently  brought  before  the  Roman  government,  j^^  u.  c.  «$.  a.  a 
These  were  for  a  time  neglected,  but  at  last  they  became  more  "** 
numerous  and  pressing  ;  and  they  were  further  supported  by  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Issa,  a  Greek  colony,  who,  being  attacked  by  the  Illyrians,  sent  to  im- 
plore the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

The  senate  accordingly  sent,  as  was  its  custom,  three  ambassadors  to  Illyria, 
to  learn  the  state  of  the  Illyrian  power,"  and  to  find  out  what  AmbM«d«it Mutton, 
friends  the  Romans  would  be  likely  to  have  within  the  country  »7rf»  !»»«•«»««»»■ 
itself,  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  declare  war.  The  ambassadors  found  the 
king  of  the  Illyrians  dead  ;  and  his  widow,  Teuta,  as  the  Illyrian  law  permitted, 
was  governing  in  the  name  of  her  step-son,  Pinnes,  who  was  still  a  child.  At  the 
moment  when  the  ambassadors  arrived,  the  Illyrian  queen  was  besieging  Issa, 
and  was  highly  elated  with  the  recent  success  of  her  fleet,  which  had  returned 
loaded  with  spoil  from  a  plundering  expedition  against  Epirus.  She  was  in  no 
mood  therefore  to  brook  the  peremptory  language  always  used  by  Roman  am- 
bassadors ;  and  one  of  the  three  so  offended  her,  that  she  sent  one  of  her  ships 
after  them  on  their  return  home,  to  seize  them.  Two  of  them  were  killed,  and 
the  third  was  brought  to  the  queen,  and  thrown  into  prison.'^ 

The  Romans,  without  delay,  declared  war  against  the  Illyrians,  and  both  con- 
suls, Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  were  «-     .^^j. 
sent  across  the  Adriatic  with  a  fleet  and  army  such  as  had  rarely     "         niyriM.. 
been  seen  in  those  parts.    As  usual,  they  found  allies  within  the  country ;  Deme- 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  19.    Appian,  IIlyT.  I.  Pliny,  XXXIV.  11,  says  that  Btatnes  (tri^MdanecB) 

"  Polybius,  n.  8.    Dion,  Fragm.  Urain.  CLI.  were  raiaed  by  the  republic  to  P.  Jonins  and 

Zonaras,  VIII.  19.  Titua  CJorancanciua,  woo  were  killed  by  Tente. 

**  Polybios,  II.  8,  gives  Caioa  and  Lndna  qneenof  the  Ulyriana.  *' Hoc  a  repnblioa  tribv 
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trius,  a  Greek  of  the  island  of  Pharos,  who  was  holding  Corcyra  for  the  lUymn 
queen,  surrendered  it  at  once  to  the  Roman  fleet,**  and  guided  the  consuls  in  all 
their  subsequent  operations.  A  Roman  fleet  of  two  hundred  quinqueremes,  and 
a  regular  consular  army  of  22,000  men,  were,  as  opposed  to  the  piratical  haAs 
and  robber  soldiery  of  Queen  Teuta,  like  a  giant  amongst  pigmies.  Town  after 
town,  and  tribe  after  tribe,  3de1ded  to  them,  and  Teuta,  having  taken  refuge  in 
Rhizon,  which  was  almost  her  last  remaining  stronghold,  -was  glad  to  obtain 
peace  on  the  conqueror's  terms.  The  greater  part  of  her  former  dominion  was 
bestowed  on  Demetrius ;  she  was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  never  to  allow  more  than  two  of  her  ships  together,  and  these  not  armed 
vessels,  to  sail  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Lissus,  the  last  place  in  the  Illyrian 
dominions.**  In  the  course  o(  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  but  Apollonia 
also,  and  Epidamnus,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  discretion,  and  received 
their  liberty,  as  was  afterwards  the  fate  of  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman 
people.  I 

The  Illyrian  war  having  been  settled  rather  by  the  Roman  fleet  than  by  the        | 
lunn  tnvtrw  bto  army,  Cn,  Fabius,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet,  returned  home 
®"^*  alon^  to  obtain  a  triumph ;  while  his  colleague,  L.  Postumius,  was 

left  with  a  small  force  at  Corcyra.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  ^toliins 
and  the  Archiean  league,  to  expl»n  the  grounds  on  which  the  Romans  had 
crossed  the  sea,  and  t^  read  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Illyri- 
ans.  As  all  the  Greeks  had  suffered  from  or  dreaded  the  Illyrian  piracies,  the  ' 
Roman  ambassadors  had  met  with  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  were  welcomed  | 
as  the  benefactors  of  Greece.  Soon  afterwards  the  Romans  sent  other  embas- 
sies to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  than  of  in- 
troducing themselves  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious  states  of  the  Greek  name, 
which  many  of  the  Romans  had  already  learnt  to  admire.  At  Corinth  they  re- 
ceived the  solemn  thanks  of  the  Corinthians  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
to  the  Greek  nation ;  and  the  Romans  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian 
games,  as  if  they  were  acknowledged  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Hellenian 
race."  The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  went  further,  granted  to  the  Roman  people  (he 
honorary  franchise  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  admitted  them  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  That  this  honor  was  not  despised  by  the  highest  Roman  nobility  may 
be  concluded  from  the  fact,  that  A.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was  censor  in  506, 
and  consul  in  509  and  512,  has  the  surname  of  Atticus,  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
a  name  borne,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  no  other  member  of  his  family,  either  before 
or  afterwards. 

Nearly  about  the  time  when  the  consuls,  Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  left 
DMUiofHMikar  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  expcditiou  to  Illyria,  the  Romans  must  have  heard 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Hamilcar.  From  his  first  landing  in 
Spain  he  had  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success,  training  his  army  in  this  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  bravest  of  barbarians,  and  gaining  fresh  popularity  and 
influence  both  at  home  and  with  his  soldiers,  by  his  free  distribution  of  his  spoils ; 
spoils  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  common  poverty  of  barbarians,  but  rich  in  sil- 
ver and  sold,  the  produce  of  the  still  abundant  mines  of  Spain.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  command  he  had  reached  the  Tagus,  when  he  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Vettonians,  a  tribe  who  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal.** 

The  work  which  Hamilcar  had  begun  by  the  sword,  was  continued  and  consoli- 
Ha«inibari  pragnN  dated  by  the  policy  of  his  successor.  Hasdrubal  was  one  of  those 
SkSr^'ott^Ss  naen  who  are  especially  fitted  to  exercise  an  ascendency  over  the 
taeiMkhim.  minds  of  barbarians  ;"  his  personal  appearance  was  engaging ;  he 

understood  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
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accommodate  himself  to  them.  Thus  the  native  princes,  far  and  near,  sought 
his  friendship,  and  were  eager  to  become  the  allies  of  Carthage ;  a.  u  c.  sm.  a.  o. 
vrhile  by  the  foundation  of  New  Carthage,  or  Carthagena,  a  place  '"* 
possessing  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  naturally  strong  on 
the  land  side,  he  was  enabled  to  command  the  heart  of  Spain,  from  a  position 
close  at  hand,  instead  of  beginning  his  operations  from  a  distant  comer  of  the  coun- 
try, like  Gades.  The  Romans  observed  his  progress  with  no  small  alarm ;  but 
their  dread  of  an  approaching  Gaulish  invasion  made  them  unwilling  to  provoke 
a  war  at  this  moment  with  Carthage.  They  endeavored  therefore  to  secure 
themselves  by  treaty,  and  concluded  a  convention  with  Hasdrubal,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  not  to  extend  his  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Ibcrus  or  Ebro.** 
By  this  stipulation  the  Romans  hoped  to  keep  him  at  a  sufficient  distance,  not 
from  Italy  only,  but  from  their  old  allies,  the  people  of  Massalia,  seme  of  whose 
colonies  had  been  founded  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Catalonia.  Nor  were  they  abandoning  to  him  the  whole  country  southward  of 
the  Iberus ;  for  they  had  lately  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Saguntines,  a  people 
partly  of  Greek,  or  at  any  rate  not  of  Spanish  extraction,  who  lived  near  the 
coast  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Sucro,  and  who,  in  their  fear  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian power,  had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Rome."  The  treaty 
concluded  with  Hamilcar,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  contained  a 
clause  forbidding  either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  molest  the  allies  of  the 
other;"  Saguntum,  therefore,  was  safe  from  attack;  and  the  Romans  hoped,  no 
doubt,  to  secure  their  footing  in  Spain  through  its  means,  and  from  thence,  so 
soon  as  the  Gaulish  war  was  over,  to  sap  the  newly  formed  dominion  of  Car- 
thage, by  offering  their  aid  to  all  the  native  tribes  who  might  wish  to  escape 
from  it. 

But  these  hopes  and  fears  for  their  dominion  in  Spain  were  overpowered  at 
present  by  a  nearer  anxiety,  the  dread  of  a  Gaulish  invasion.  The  Th^ntMiact  or  •»  in. 
Cisalpine  Gauls  had  for  the  last  ten  years  resumed  their  old  hos-  '"'*  ^  ^  ^^"^ 
tile  dispositions,  which  before  that  time  had  slumbered  for  nearly  forty-five  years, 
since  their  great  defeat  by  the  consul  Q.  ^milius  Papus,  two  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Pyrrhus.**  In  that  interval  they  had  seen  two  Roman  colonies  founded 
on  the  land  which  had  formerly  been  theirs ;  Sena,  immediately  after  the  war,** 
and  Ariminum,  about  fourteen  years  afterwards,  or  four  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  with  Carthage.  But  neither  of  these  occupations  of  what  they 
must  have  considered  their  own  land,  provoked  them,  as  it  seems,  to  attack  the 
Romans ;  and  they  remained  quiet  through  the  whole  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans,  engaged  year  after  year  in  Sicily,  would  have  resisted  them 
at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  But  three  years  after  the  peace  with  Carthage, 
wc  find  the  Roman  consuls  invading  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  difficult  to 
helit^e  that  these  renewed  hostilities  were  wholly  owing,  as  Polybius  says,"  to 
the  innate  restlessness  of  the  Gaulish  character,  and  to  the  rising  up  of  a  new 
generation  who  had  forgotten  the  defeats  of  their  fathers.  But  this  new  gener- 
ation must  have  been  ready  for  war  at  least  ten  years  earlier ;  and  their  impa- 
tience would  scarcely  have  waited  so  long  only  to  break  forth  at  List  when  the 
favorable  opportunity  was  over. 

The  Cisalpine  Gauls  called  in  their  brethren  from  beyond  the  Alps  to  aid 
them ;  but  these  new-comers  excited  jealousies  ;  and  on  one  occa-  Pnp«mtioH  ti  um 
sion  there  was  a  regular  battle  fought  between  them  and  the  Cis-  o*-^  »»"'■'• 
alpine  Gauls,  with  such  slaughter  on  both  sided  as  relieved  the  Romans  from  all 
present  danger."  But  afterwards,  in  the  year  521,  when  Fabius  Maximus  was 
for  the  first  time  consul,  an  agrarian  law  was  proposed  and  carried  by  C.  Fla- 

"  Polybins,  II.  18.   IH.  27,  9.  »  A.  TJ.  C.  472.    Chap.  XXXVIL  p.  800  of 

«  Pdybias,  III.  15,  21,  80.  thU  history. 

*  PolybiM,  m.  21,  ••  Polybias,  II.  19.  »  H.  21. 

"  Polybius,  n.  21. 
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miiiius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  between  Aiimi- 
num  and  Sena,"  a  measiire  which  not  only  ejected,  perhaps,  many  of  the  old 
Gaulish  inhabitants,  who  had  still  been  sufifered  to  enjoy  their  former  posoessions, 
but  seemed  an  earnest  of  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to  extirpate  the  Gauls  alto- 
A.  u.  c.  Btt.  A.  a  gether  from  every  portion  of  Gaulish  territory  which  the  fortune 
*^'  of  war  might  hereafter  give  them.     Accordingly,  there  was  now 

a  unanimous  cry  amongst  the  Gauk  for  war,  and  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  theb 
Transalpine  countrymen.  Their  preparations  were  made  with  unusual  patience ; 
there  was  no  premature  movement ;  but  they  endeavored  to  provide  themselTes 
with  money,  of  which  they  had  none  of  their  own,  by  selling  various  commodi- 
ties, wool  and  hides,  and,  above  aU,  captive  slaves,  to  merchants  who  would  pay  for 
them  in  gold  and  silver."  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
large  body  of  Transalpine  Gauk,  whom  they  tempted  besides  with  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent  settlement  in  Italy ;  whilst  the  Romans,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  storm  was  gathering,  yet  unwilling  to  provoke  it  by  commencing  hostiltties, 
were  kept  year  after  year  in  a  state  of  anxious  preparation,  till  the  invasion  at 
last,  as  it  seems,  actually  burst  upon  them  unexpectedly. 

In  this  state  of  suspense,  superstitious  terrors  possessed  men's  minds  readily. 
8u  nthioostcmin.  '^^^  Capitol  was  struck  with  lightmng,  an  unwonted  prodigy  ;  and 
upon  «  mm.  ^^^  QibylUnc  books  were  consulted  in  consequence.  The  books 
said,  "  When  the  lightning  shall  strike  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  Apollo,  then 
must  thou,  0  Roman,  beware  of  the  Gauls.''"  And  another  prophecy  said  that 
a  time  should  come  "  when  the  race  of  the  Greeks  and  the  race  of  the  Gauls 
should  occupy  the  Forum  of  Rome."  It  is  characteristic  of  superstition  to  trans- 
fer to  its  idols  tliat  mockery  of  truth  which  itself  so  delights  in,  and  to  believe 
that  they  care  not  for  wickedness,  if  it  be  done  to  promote  their  service.  A  man 
and  woman  of  the  Gaulish  race,  with  a  Greek  man  and  woman,  were  buried  alive 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  that  the  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  in  word,  and  might 
so  the  Romans  hoped,  be  proved  to  be  m  spirit  a  lie." 

It  was  the  spring  of  the  year  529,  and  the  consuls  chosen  were  L.  JBmilios  Papus 
Revolt  of  8«diiiUL  ^  ^'  -^^^^^  Regulus,  son  of  that  Regulus  who  had  been  so 
famous  in  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Transalpine  Gauls  had  not 
yet  crossed  the  Alps ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tidings  arrived  that  the  Sardinians, 
impatient  of  the  dominion  of  a  Roman  praetor,  to  which  they  had  now,  for  the 
first  time,  been  made  regularly  subject,  had  broken  out  into  a  general  revolt. 
Accordingly,  C.  Regulus,  with  one  consular  army,  was  sent  over  to  Sardinia  to 
put  down  the  revolt.**^ 

He  was  already  arrived  in  his  province,  when  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  on  the 
Pr«panitiof.«  fcr  ih*  fi^s^  melting  of  the  SHOWS,  crossed  the  Alps;  and  the  Cisalpine 
Kr.«tG.uii«iiwtf.  Gauls,  joining  them  with  all  their  own  disposable  forces,  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  was  no  longer  delayed.  The  alarm  was  given  at  Rome ;  and  then 
was  seen  with  what  vast  power  and  energy  the  Roman  government  could  meet 
an  emergency  of  real  danger.  The  whole  free  population  of  Italy,  of  an  age  to 
bear  arms,  was  reported  to  Rome  in  the  returns  of  the  census  of  the  several 
A.  u.  c.  »r.  A.  c.  states ;  and  in  a  contest  with  barbarians  such  as  the  Gauls,  every 
*^'  state  and  every  man  could  be  depended  on ;  for  no  evil  could 

equal  the  victory  of  such  an  enemy.  Thus  knowmg  the  whole  extent  of  its  re- 
sources, the  government  prepared  accordingly  its  active  armies,  and  its  armies  of 
reserve,  while  every  important  city  was  duly  provisioned,  and  provided  with 

"  Cicero,  Be  Senectuto,  o.  4.  places  this  law  when  Fablus  was  oonsol  along  with  M^.  Pom- 

in  626,  when  Q.  Fabias,  eonml  itervm,  C.  Fla-  ponins  Matho. 
minio.  qnood  potuit,  restitit,  agram  Picentem        "  Zonaras,  VIII.  19. 

et  Gallicum  viritim  contra  senntas  anotoritatem       "  See  the  fhigments  of  Dion,  published  by 

dividenti.     But  from  Polybius,  II.  21,  it  ap-  Mai,  p.  186. 

pean  that  the  law  was  carried  into  effect  by  H.       **  OroAins,  IV.  IS.  Plntarch,  MaroeQ.  8.  Zo- 

Lepidas,  who  was  oonsnl  in  52S ;  so  that  it  naras,  VIII.  19. 
most  have  been  passed  in  the  previoas  year,       ^  Polybius,  II.  28.    Zonans,  VIIL  It. 
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large  magazines  of  arms,  and  the  system  being  never  forgotten  of  securing  aiiies 
to  act  on  the  enemy's  flank  or  rear,  the  friendship  of  the  Cenomanians  and  Vene- 
tians was  timely  obtained,  whose  country,  lying  alon^  the  lower  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Po,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  m  direct  communication  with 
the  Romans  at  Ariminum,  and  commanded  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  the  hos- 
tile Gauls,  so  as  to  threaten  their  territory  with  invasion,  as  soon  as  their  army 
should  begin  to  march  southwards.  In  fact,  this  desertion  of  the  Gaulish  cause 
by  the  Cenomanians  and  Venetians  crippled  the  invasion  at  the  very  outset ;  for  a 
large  force  was  kept  at  home  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  the  invading  army,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  did  not  finally  amount  to  more  than  50,000  foot,  and  20,000 
cavalr}'  and  war-chariots/^ 

Two  roads  led  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  into  the  heart  of  Italy ;  the  one  by  Arimi- 
num and  Umbria,  the  other  by  Etruria.  Of  these  the  former  was  Po«iu<m«r  th*  romi 
covered  by  a  consular  army  of  27,000  men,  by  the  disposable  '™*^ 
force  of  the  Umbrians,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  and  by  the  Cenomanian  and 
Venetian  auxiliaries,  who  are  computed  at  20,000  men  more.  The  cinbrians  and 
the  barbarian  auxiliaries  were  stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  Gaulish  frontier,  west- 
ward, probably,  of  Sarsina,  to  be  ready  to  pour  down  upon  the  Boian  country, 
near  the  modern  towns  of  Forli  and  Faenza ;  while  the  consul,  L.  iEmilius,  was 
posted  at  some  point  in  the  direction  of  Ariminum :  but  whether  he  was  actually 
at  Ariminum  to  defend  the  frontier,  or  in  some  position  nearer  to  Home,  from 
whence  he  might  more  easily  co-operate  with  tne  army  covering  Etruria,  the 
narrative  of  Polybius  does  not  state  clearly.^  On  the  other  line,  which  led 
through  Etruria,  there  lay  an  army,  of  54,000  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  commanded 
by  a  Roman  praetor ;  whilst  Rome  itself  was  covered  by  a  reserve  army  of  more 
than  50,000,  under  the  qommand,  we  may  suppose,  of  the  praetor  of  the  city.  These 
forces  were  actually  called  out  and  organizea ;  but  the  returns  of  the  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  which,  in  case  of  need,  might  recruit  and  support 
the  troops  already  in  the  field,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  sum  total,  inclusive  of  the 
soldiers  really  enlisted,  of  no  fewer  than  750,000.^ 

The  invaders  seem  to  have  conducted  their  march  skilfully ;  for  passing  be- 
tween the  Roman  armies,  they  descended  from  the  Apennines  a.  u.  c.  m.  a.  c. 
into  the  valley  of  the  upper  Amo,  followed  it  down  nearly  to  SS^rtaJ^JSa^TS! 
Arretium,  and  from  thence  advanced  towards  Clusium,  in  the  very  '••*^- 
heart  of  Etruria,  after  having  ravaged  the  whole  country  near  the  line  of  their 
m^ch  without  any  opposition.  When  the  Roman  praetor  became  aware  that  the 
enemy  were  between  him  and  Rome,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them. 
The  Gauls  met  him  and  defeated  him,  but  were  prevented  from  completing  the 
destruction  of  his  army  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  consul  L.  ^milius,  who 
had  also  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  in 
Etruria.^  Then  the  Gauls,  enriched,  but  at  the  same  time  encumbered,  with 
their  plunder,  and  having  been  entirely  successful  hitherto,  determined  to  carry 
off  their  prisoners  and  spoil  in  safety  to  their  own  country,  and  afterwards,  when 
their  army  was  again  fit  for  action,  to  repeat  their  invasion.  As  the  Roman 
armies  were  between  them  and  the  Apennines,  they  resolved  to  retreat  by  the 
coast  road  into  Liguria,  and  descended  mto  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  with  that 
object.  But  when  they  had  reached  the  coast,  and  were  marching  northwards 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amo,  they  suddenly  encountered  a  new  enemy.  The 
consul,  0.  Regulus,  having  been  recalled  from  Sardmia,  had  just  landed  at  Pisa, 
and  was  now  on  his  march  by  the  very  same  coast  road  towards  Rome.^'  The 
Gauls  were  thus  placed  between  two  enemies ;  for  L.  ^milius  was  hanging  on 

«>  II.  28.  if  0^  'Avwtfiaf,  iXdrrwt  fx«y  iw^^flw,  hifiaXn 

**  AsAkuv  AiftiXiov  .  .  •    i^awiwruXaw    &(    ix*  ci(  r^v  *IraA/av. 

'  Api/cf  vov.  ««  Polybiaa,  11.  26,  26. 
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their  rear ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  engage  both  the  consular  armies  at  once. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bloody,  and  the  Romans  lost  one  of  their  consuls*  C. 
Kegulus ;  but  in  the  end  they  won  a  complete  victory,  and  the  Gaulish  anny 
was  almost  destroyed/*  Immediately  after  the  victory,  L.  ^milius  hastened  to 
invade  the  Gaulish  territory  by  the  same  road  which  the  Gauls  had  intended  to 
make  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  as  the  Gauls  were  mostly  on  their  other  frontier, 
to  oppose  the  Umbrians  and  then:  barbarian  allies,  the  consul  overran  the  coun- 
try without  resistance.  He  returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed ;  and  the  golden 
chains  worn  by  the  Gauls  round  their  necks  and  arms  were  huns  up  as  a  splen- 
did monument  of  the  victory  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.^' 

This  great  success  encouraged  the  Romans  to  press  the  war  against  the  Gauls 
ooMiiMtof  tiMBdng  ^th  the  utmost  vigor,  in  the  hope  of  completing  their  destructioD, 
udWbriMt.  j^jj^  eflfecting  the  conquest  of  their  country.     Trusting  to  their 

treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  they  thought  they  should  have  time  to  deal  with  their 
nearer  enemies,  before  they  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
Accordingly  for  the  next  three  years  both  consuls  were  each  year  employed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  with  such  success,  that  the  Boian  yjkd  Insubrian  nations, 
"virhose  country  stretched  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Alps  across  the  whole  plain 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  extended  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ariminum  westward 
as  far  as  the  Ticinus,  were  obliged  one  after  the  other  to  submit  at  discretion.^ 

The  details  of  battles  fought  with  barbarians  are  rarely  worth  recording ;  but 

among  the  consuls  of  these  three  years  were  men  whose  personal 

fame  attracts  our  notice ;  and  some  of  the  circumstances  connected 

with  their  military  proceedings  will  lead  us  naturally  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper 

interest,  the  political  state  of  Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

The  consuls  of  the  year  530,  who  succeeded  L.  ^milius  and  C.  Regulus,  had 
both  of  them  been  consuls  before,  and  censors ;  and  in  their  censorship  they  had 
been  colleagues,  as  now  in  their  second  consulship.  These  were  T.  Manlius  Tot- 
quatus  and  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  men  of  kindred  character ;  Manlius  possessing  all 
the  traditional  sternness  of  his  race,  and  Q.  Fulvius,  in  his  unyielding  and  unre- 
lenting nature,  rivalling  the  proudest  patricians  in  Rome.  They  were  made  con- 
suls together,  in  the  hope  that  the  Gaulish  war,  under  their  conduct,  would  he 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  but  in  this  they  disappointed  their  countrymen ; 
for  although  they  reduced  the  Boians  to  submission,  yet  they  could  do  nothing 
against  the  Insubrians,  owing  to  an  unusually  r^ny  season,  which,  filling  all 
the  streams,  made  the  country  about  the  Po  impracticable,  and  occasioned  epi- 
A.  V.  c.  on.  A.  c.  demic  diseases  among  the  soldiers.^*  The  consuls  were  apparent- 
"*•  ly  required  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  for  the  old  and 

blind  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximus,  was  named  dictator,  to  hold  the  comitia ; 
and  by  him  were  elected  the  consuls  of  the  following  year,  C.  Flaminius  Nepos 
and  P.  Furius  Philus. 

Flaminius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  tribune  ten  years  before,  and  had  then 
^^  carried  an  agrarian  law  for  a  general  assignation  of  the  land  for- 
Su'.fSi  mSS?*  *"  merly  conquered  from  the  Gauls  near  Ariminum.  It  was  perhaps 
Mute.  ^^^^  some  expectation  that,  if  he  made  fresh  conquests,  he  would 
propose  a  similar  assignation  of  them,  that  the  people  elected  him  consul :  the 
senate,  on  the  other  hand,  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  his  consulship 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  already  in  the  field  with  his  colleagues,  and  had  en- 
tered the  enemy's  country,  when  the  senate  sent  orders  to  both  the  consuls  to 
return  instantly  to  Rome.  Dreadful  prodigies  had  been  manifested ;  three 
moons  had  been  seen  at  once  in  the  sky ;  a  vulture  had  haunted  the  Forum  ;  and 
a  stream  in  Picenum  had  run  blood.*^    The  augurs  declared  that  the  omens  had 

«•  Polybina,  H.  28-81.  *•  Polybins^H.  81. 

^  Polybius,  XL  81.  *>  Zonanw,  VUI.  20.    OroBins,  TV.  la. 

•  Polybius,  n.  82-85.     Zonans,  Vin.  19. 
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not  been  duly  observed  at  the  election  of  the  consuls ;  they  must  therefore  be 
forthwith  recalled.  Flaminius,  guessing  the  purport  of  the  senate's  dispatches, 
and  receiving  them  when  he  was  on  tlie  very  eve  of  a  battle,  would  not  read 
them  till  the  action  was  over ;  and  having  gained  a  complete  victory,  he  declared, 
when  he  did  read  them,  that  the  gods  themselves  had  solved  the  a. u.  c. m.  ▲.a 
senate's  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  appointment,  and  that  ^' 
it  was  needless  for  him  now  to  return.  He  continued  his  operations  therefore  till 
the  end  of  the  season  with  much  success ;  he  took  a  great  many  prisoners,  and  a 
large  amount  of  plunder,  all  of  which  he  distributed  to  his  soldiers ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  he  demanded  a  triumph.  The  senate,  resenting  his  disobedience, 
refused  it ;  but  he  obtained  it,  as  the  popular  consuls  Horatius  and  Valerius  had 
done  220  yeafs  before,  by  a  decree  of  the  comitia." 

Flaminius  was  through  life  the  enemy  of  the  aristocratical  party;  and  our 
accounts  of  these  times  come  from  wnters  whose  feeling  was  ^j,^^  Fk»j-i- 
strongly  aristocratical.  Besides,  his  defeat  and  death  at  Thrasy- 
menus  made  the  Romans  in  general  unfriendly  to  his  memory ;  as  national  pride 
is  always  ready  to  ascribe  disasters  in  war  tc  *he  mcapacity  either  of  the  general 
or  the  government.  But  Flaminius  was  a  brave  and  honest  man,  over-confident, . 
it  is  true,  and  .over- vehement,  but  neither  a  demagogue,  nor  a  mere  blind  parti- 
san. Like  many  others  of  the  noblest  of  the  plel^ians,  he  was  impatient  of  that 
craft  of  augury,  which  he  well  knew  was  no  genuine  and  simple-hearted  super- 
stition, but  an  engine  of  aristocratical  policy  used  by  the  nobility  against  those 
whom  they  hated  or  feared.  Yet  the  time  was  not  come  when  the  people  at 
large  saw  this  equally ;  and  therefore  Flaminius  shared  the  fate,  and  incurred 
the  blame,  of  those  premature  reformers,  who,  putting  the  sickle  to  the  com 
before  it  is  ripe,  reap  only  mischief  to  themselves,  and  obtain  no  fruit  for  the  world. 

Flaminius  and  Furius  were  succeeded  in  the  consulship  by  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio.  Marcellus,  afterwards  so  famous,  ^  _  ^ 
was  at  this  time  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  in  his  natural  charac-  m,  'chiamsutviku' 
ter  seems  greatly  to  have  resembled  Flaminius.  Like  him  he  was  ~  "^ 
a  brave  and  hardy  soldier,  open  in  his  temper,  active  and  enterprising  in  the 
highest  degree ;  but  so  adventurous  and  imprudent,  that  even  in  old  ase  he 
retained  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  boy,  and.  perished  at  sixty  by  plunging  mto  a 
snare  which  a  stripling  might  have  expected  and  shunned.  But  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  aristocracy,  which  Flaminius  opposed ;  and  all  his  military  successes 
met  with  their  full  share  of  honor  and  reward.  In  this  his  first  consulship  he 
encountered  Britomarus,  or  Yiridomarus,  one  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  in  single  com- 
bat, and  slew  him  in  the  sight  of  his  army.  For  this  exploit  he  was  ranked  with 
Romulus  and  Cornelius  Cossus,  who,  like  him,  when  commanding  the  Roman 
armies,  had  slain  the  enemy's  general  with  their  own  hand  ;  and  he  offered  the 
Spolia  Opima,  or  choice  spoils,  of  the  slain  chief  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  as  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  spectacle  of  his  splendid  triumph." 

The  two  following  years,  533  and  534,  were  only  marked  by  wars  with  new 
barbarian  enemies ;  the  Istrians,  whose  country  ran  out  like  a  pen-  ^  u.  c  i».  a  c. 
insula  into  the  Adriatic,  at  the  very  head  of  the  gulf,  to  the  east  JJ^^"  *'*k'*^ 
of  the  country  of  the  Venetians,  and  the  Gaulish  or  mixed  Gaul- 
ish tribes,  which  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Insubrians,  on  the  very  roots  of  the 
Alps.  The  Istrians,  a  people  of  kindred  race  and  habits  to  the  lllyrians  of  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  Adriatic,  were  accused  like  them  of  having  committed 
acts  of  piracy  on  the  Roman  merchant  vessels.  They  were  defeated,  but  not 
without  a  severe  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  One  of  the  consuls  employed 
against  them  was  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  so  famous  four  years  afterwards  as  master 
of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius.*^ 

*•  Zonanw,  VIII.  20.  **  Zonaras,  VIII.  20.  Oroeiiu,  IV.  18,  Satro- 

"  Plutareh,  llarceU.  7,  8.    Dvy,  Epit.  XX.    pins,  III.  7. 
Eatropiofl,  III.  S. 
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The  year  of  Rome  534  was  marked  by  the  censorship  of  L.  ^milius  Papas 
craMnhip  of  Fimrn-  ^D^  C.  Flamiiiius ;  a  censorship  distinguished  by  seyeral  memora- 
^  ble  regulations  and  public  works,  and  which  throws  great  light 

on  the  character  of  Flaminius,  and  through  him  on  the  general  state  of  parties 
in  the  commonwealth.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  no  mere 
demagogue,  nor  any  one  who  was  considered  a  bad  or  unwise  man,  would  have 
been  elected  a  censor  at  this  period.  The  high  dignity  of  the  office  repelled  froii) 
it  all  but  citizens  of  the  veiy  first  reputation ;  nor  were  the  bravery  and  activity 
of  a  good  soldier  the  qualities  which  most  fitted  a  man  to  discharge  its  many 
important  duties.  Flaminius  had  carried  an  agrarian  law,  and  had  continued  to 
command  his  army  as  consul,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  senate ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  those  aristocratical  elements  which  are  essential  to  all  good  go^tsm- 
ment ;  and  the  great  measure  of  his  censorship  was  a  repetition  of  the  regulation 
made  by  the  famous  censors  Q.  Fabius  RuUus  and  P.  Decius,  about  eighty  yean 
before :  he  removed  all  freedmen  from  the  country  tribes,  and  enrolled  them  in 
the  four  city  tribes,  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  the  CoUine,  and  the  SuburraD. 

A  single  line  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  twentieth  book  contains  all  our  informa- 
Truahr  of  th.  fiMd.  tlon  rcspectiug  this  measure,  and  it  relates  the  fact  merely,  with- 
■MBtouiaeitytribM.  ^^i^  ^  ^qj.^  ^f  explanation.  We  must  suppose  that  the  regnlatioo 
of  Fabius  and  Decius  had  been  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  a  crying  evil  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  not  as  a  general  rule  to  be  observed  forever.  In  commoo 
times  the  freedman,  being  still  closely  connected  with  his  old  master,  who  was 
now  become  his  patron,  patronus,  would  be  enrolled  in  his  patron's  tribe ;  and 
this  would  seem  the  most  natural  course,  when  the  particular  case  was  con- 
sidered, without  reference  to  the  political  consequences  of  the  system,  so  soon  as 
it  was  generally  adopted.  These  consequences  would  be  to  give  political  influ- 
ence to  a  class  of  men  in  all  respects  unlike  the  old  agricultural  commons.  The 
class  of  freedmen  contamed  many  rich  citizens,  and  many  poor  ones ;  but  rich 
and  poor  alike  lived  by  trade  rather  than  by  agriculture, — ^m  Rome,  rather  tham 
in  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  freed  negro  in  America  is  confined  by  public 
feeling  to  the  exercise  of  two  or  three  trades  or  callings  only,  and  these  humble 
ones  ;  but  the  freedman  of  the  ancient  world  labored  under  no  such  restriction. 
He  might  keep  a  little  stall  in  the  Forum«  or  he  might  be  a  merchant  trafficking 
with  ^ypt  and  with  Carthage  :  or  again,  he  might  be  a  moneyed  man,  and  lire 
on  the  mterest  of  his  loans ;  or  he  might  go  out  as  a  farmer  of  the  taxes  to  Sicily, 
and  acquire  an  immense  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the  province.  But  in  no  cs^ 
were  his  habits  like  those  of  the  agricultural  citizen;  and  Flaminius,  like  M. 
Curius,  and  P.  Decius,  and  like  C.  Marius  in  later  times,  was  an  enemy  to  everT 
thin^  which  might  elevate  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  classes,  and  still  more  th^ 
small  shopkeepers  and  low  populace  of  the  city,  above  the  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators of  the  land. 

It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit  that  Flaminius  shortly  afterwards  supported 
Btn  to  ohMk  a*  the  bill  of  an  unknown  tribune,  Q.  Claudius,  which  forbade  all 
Srif^^^thT!!!!!  senators  and  sons  of  senators  from  being  the  owners  of  a  ship  of 
'^  the  burden  of  more  than  800  amphorae.     The  express  object  (A 

this  bill  was  to  hinder  the  Roman  aristocracy  from  becoming,  like  the  Venetian 
nobles,  a  company  of  wealthy  merchants.  The  com  ships  which  the  Istriane 
were  accused  of  intercepting,  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  com  grown  on  their  extensive  occupation  lands  in 
Picenum  and  the  coast  of  Umbria,  to  the  markets  bf  Greece  and  Macedonia. 
Flaminius  thought  that  traffic  was  unworthy  of  the  Roman  nobility :  perhaps  he 
fancied  that  they  who  derived  their  wealth  from  foreign  trade  would  be  too  mudi 
afrdd  of  oflfending  their  customers,  and  would  comprombe  their  country's  honor 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  profit.  But  on  this  occasion  he  stood  alone  in  the  sen- 
ate: neither  Q.  Fabius,  nor  T.  Manlius,  nor  M.  Marcellus,  nor  any  of  the  AtiE, 
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or  Semproni'i,  or  Sarvilii,  supported  him ;  but  as  the  comitia  by  the  Hortensiar 
law  enjoyed  the  supreme  legislative  power,  the  opposition  of  the  senate  was  vain, 
and  the  bill  was  passed.** 

Yet,  while  Flaminius  imitated  Fabius  and  Decius  in  their  political  regulations, 
he  rivalled  Appius  Claudius  in  the  greatness  of  his  public  works.  p«vu«wark>.Th«Fu. 
He  perfected  the  direct  communication  between  Rome  and  Ari-  "*"*"  ^*^- 
minum,**  the  great  road,  which,  turning  to  the  right  after  crossing  the  Milvian 
bridge,  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  leaving  Soracte  on  its  left,  till  it  again 
joined  the  line  of  the  modern  road  where  it  recrosses  the  Tiber  and  ascends  to 
Ocriculum  ;  which  then  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  Namia  and  Interam- 
nia,  passed  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Monte  Somma,  descended  on  the  newly 
founded  colony  of  Spoletum,  and  passed  through  the  magnificent  plain  beyond, 
till  it  reached  Fulginia ;  which  there  again  penetrating  into  the  green  valley  of 
the  Calcignolo,  wound  its  way  alonff  the  stream  to  Nuceria ;  which  then,  by  an 
imperceptible  ascent,  rose  through  the  wide  upland  plain  of  Helvillum  (Sigillo)  to 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines ;  which,  the  moment  it  had  crossed  the  ridge, 
plunged  precipitately  down  into  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Cantiano,  and, 
hemmed  in  between  gigantic  walls  of  clifif,  struggled  on  lor  many  miles  through 
the  defile,  till  it  came  out  upon  the  open  country,  where  the  Cantiano  joins  the 
Metaurus ;  which  then,  throu£;h  a  rich  and  slightly  varied  plain,  followed  the  left 
bank  of  that  fateful  stream  till  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  which 
finally  kept  the  line  of  the  low  coast  to  Ariminum,  the  last  city  of  Italy,  on  the 
very  edge  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  great  road,  which  is  still  one  of  the  chief 
lines  of  communication  in  Italy,  and  which  still  exhibits  in  its  bridges,  substruc- 
tions, and  above  all  in  the  magnificent  tunnel  of  Furlo,  splendid  monuments  of 
Roman  greatness,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  C.  Flaminius,  and  was  known 
throughout  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Empire  as  the  Flaminian 
Way. 

His  other  great  work  was  the  building  of  a  circus  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
which  was  also  called  by  his  name,  and  which,  like  the  Greek  -i,„-^tanci«M. 
theatres,  was  used  not  only  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  but  also 
occasionally  for  meetings  of  the  senate  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  when  they 
were  held  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Flaminius,  although  opposed  to  the  overbearing  rule  of  the  aristocracy,  stood 
aloof,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  party  of  the  popuhce,  and  wished  Q^wih  &t  •  iow*r  d«. 
to  do  no  more  than  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  best  citizens  of  »««<*«*  i*«y- 
former  times,  of  Fabius  RuUus  and  Decius,  of  M.  Curius  and  Fabricius.  But  we 
find  symptoms  of  the  growth  of  another  party,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  almost  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  cause,  the  party 
of  the  poorer  classes  within  Rome  itself,  the  Forum  populace,  as  they  were  called, 
in  whom  the  ancient  political  writers  saw  the  worst  form  of  democracy.  By  the 
influence  of  this  party,  it  seems  C.  Tarentius  Yarro,  a  butcher's  son,  had  already 
been  raised  to  the  qusestorship,  and  had  been  made  plebeian  and  curule  sedilo, 
and  was  now  looking  forward  to  still  higher  distinctions.  But  the  war  with  Car- 
thage crushed  it  for  the  present,  and  delayed  its  revival  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  fi]pest  base,  that  of 
the  public  respect  and  love,  feelmgs  which  their  conduct  in  the  great  national 
struggle  had  justly  earned  for  them. 

Hasdrubal  had  died  in  the  year  before  Flaminius'  censorship,  having  been 
assassinated  in  his  tent  by  a  Gaulish  slave,  in  revenge  for  the  death  ^^^  ^  HMdruw 
of  his  master."    The  voice  of  the  army  had  immediately  called  JJ^j^S.  ««^g"^^« 
Hannibal  to  the  command,  and  the  government  of  Carthage  had  aon  wni/to  Hwnib^ 
ratified  their  choice.     He  had  made  two  campaigns,  and  had  so  ***' 

put  down  all  opposition  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  that  the  Sagunttnes,  ex- 

»  livy,  XXI.  68.  ■»  PolyWos,  n.  8«.    Appian,  HispaD.  b* 

••  Livy,  Epit.  XX. 
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pecting  to  be  attacked  next,  as  the  only  people  still  left  independent,  sent  earnest 
embassies  to  Rome,  to  request  the  interference  of  the  Romans  in  tbeir  behalf." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  534,  Roman  ambassadors  visited  Hannibal  in  hb 
winter-quarters  at  New  Carthage,  warning  him  not  to  attack  Saguntum,  which 
was  an  ally  of  Rome,  nor  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Iberus.  Receiying  unsat- 
isfactory answers,  they  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  declared  to  the  govemmeDt 
that  the  Romans  would  consider  any  attack  upon  Saguntum,  or  any  advance  of 
the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Iberus,  as  acts  of  direct  hostility  against  Rome 
They  could  not  imagine  that  Carthage  would  dare  to  incur  such  a  penalty ;  she 
had  paid  money  and  ceded  parts  of  her  territory  to  escape  the  resentment  of  the 
Romans ;  would  she  now  voluntarily  brave  it  by  acts  of  aggression  ?  Hannibal's 
party  could  not  have  obtained  so  complete  an  ascendency ;  and  his  opponent 
would  surely  recover  their  influence,  when  his  policy  threatened  to  involve  his 
country  in  the  dreaded  evils  of  another  war  with  Rome.  So  L.  ^milius  Paollus 
and  M.  Livius  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  year  535,  as  if  the  peace  would  not 
be  broken ;  and  they  were  both  sent  over  to  Illyria  with  two  consular  armies  to 
chastise  the  revolt  of  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  who,  relying  on  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  court  of  Macedon,  had  committed  various  breaches  of  treaty,  and 
was  setting  the  Romans  at  defiance.^ 

L.  ^milius  was  a  brave  and  able  officer ;  and  he  and  his  colleague  did  their 
A.U.  c.  ns.  A.  c.  work  effectually ;  they  reduced  all  the  enemy's  strongholds,  took 
til.  Wttianiytu.  Pharus  itself,  and  obliged  Demetrius  to  escape  for  his  life  to 
Macedonia,  and  finally  received  the  submission  of  all  lUyna,  and  settled  its 
affairs  at  their  discretion.  They  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  that  was  for  some  years  enjoyed  by  any  Romaa 
officer ;  for  already  the  falsehood  of  the  Roman  calculations  was  manifest ;  Sa- 
guntum, unaided  by  Rome,  had  been  taken  and  destroyed :  war  with  Carthage 
was  no  longer  doubtful ;  and  the  seat  of  that  war  was  likely  to  be  no  longer 
Spain,  but  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

SECOND    PUKIO    WAR. 


HANNIBAL-MARCT  OF  HANNIBAL  FROM  SPAIN  TO  ITALY— PASSAGE  OF  THI 
ALPS— BATTLES  OF  THE  TREBIA,  AND  OF  THEA^YMENUS— Q.  FABIUS  MAXI- 
MUS  DICTATOR- BATTLE  OF  CANN.fi— A.  V.  C.  585  TO  688. 

TwiCB  in  history  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle  of  the  highest  indirid- 
^  ^  ual  genius  against  the  resources  and  institutions  of  a  great  nation; 
11*8.  '  B«e«od  pLbu  and,  in  both  cases,  the  nation  has  been  victorious.     For  seventeea 
*"*  years  Hannibal  strove  against  Rome ;  for  sixteen  years  Napoleon 

Bonaparte  strove  against  England :  the  efforts  of  the  first  ended  in  Zama,  those 
Df  the  second  in  Waterloo. 
True  it  is,  as  Polybius  has  said,  that  Hannibal  was  supported  by  the  zealoos 
exertions  of  Carthage  ;*  and  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  hii 
policy  has  been  very  possibly  exaggerated  by  the  Roman  writea 

"Polyblna,  IIL  15.    Appian,  Hispan.  11.       "  Pol.vbius,  lU.  16, 18.    Zonana,VIIL» 
Llvy,x5a.  10.  »  PolxbiuB,  IIL  10. 
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But  the  zeal  of  his  country  in  the  contest,  as  Polybios  himself  remarks  in  another 
place,"  was  itself  the  work  of  his  family.  Never  did  great  men  more  show  them- 
selves the  living  spirit  of  a  nation  than  Hamilcar,  and  Hasdrubal,  and  Hannibal, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  approved  themselves  to  be  to  Carthage.  It 
is  not,  then,  merely  through  our  ignorance  of  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  that 
Hannibal  stands  so  prominent  in  all  our  conceptions  of  the  second  Punic  war : 
he  was  really  its  moving  and  directing  power ;  and  the  energy  of  his  country  was 
but  a  light  reflected  from  his  own.  History  therefore  gathers  itself  into  his  sin- 
gle person :  in  that  vast  tempest  which,  from  north  and  south,  from  the  west 
and  the  east,  broke  upon  Italy,  we  see  nothing  but  Hannibal. 

But  if  Hannibars  genius  may  be  likened  to  the  Homeric  god,  who  in  hb  hatred 
of  the  Trojans  rises  from  the  deep  to  rally  the  fainting  Greeks,  OT«rt»Mi  of  rmb*. 
and  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy ;  so  the  calm  courage  with  bi^'bSrS  SL^ 
"which  Hector  met  his  more  than  human  adversary  in  hb  country's  •'■«*'»^ 
cause,  is  no  unworthy  im^  of  the  unyielding  magnanimity  displayed  by  the 
aristocracy  of  Rome.  As  Hannibal  utterly  eclipses  Carthage,  so  on  the  contrary 
Fabius,  Marcellus,  Claudius  Nero,  even  Scipio  himself,  xre  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  spirit,  and  wisdom,  and  power  of  Rome.  The  sena^d  which  voted 
its  thanks  to  its  political  enemy,  Varro,  after  his  disastrous  defeat,  "  because  he 
had  not  despaired  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  which  disdained  either  to  solicit, 
or  to  reprove,  or  to  threaten,  or  in  any  way  to  notice  the  twelve  colonies  which 
had  refused  their  accustomed  supplies  of  men  for  the  army,  is  far  more  to  be 
honored  than  the  conqueror  of  Zama.  This  we  should  the  more  carefully  bear 
ia  mind,  because  our  tendency  is  to  admire  individual  greatness  far  more  than 
national ;  and  as  no  single  Roman  will  bear  comparison  with  Hannibal,  we  are 
apt  to  murmur  at  the  event  of  the  contest,  and  to  think  that  the  victory  was 
awarded  to  the  least  worthy  of  the  combatants.  On  the  contrary,  never  was  the 
wisdom  of  God's  providence  more  manifest  than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  It  was  clearly  for  the  good  of  mankind  that  Han- 
nibal should  be  conquered :  his  triumph  would  have  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
world.  For  great  men  can  only  act  permanently  by  forming  great  nations ;  and 
no  one  man,  even  though  it  were  Hannibal  himself,  can  in  one  generation  effect 
such  a  work.  But  where  the  nation  has  been  merely  enkindled  for  a  while  by  a 
great  man's  spirit,  the  light  passes  away  with  him  who  communicated  it ;  and  the 
nation,  when  he  is  gone,  is  like  a  dead  body,  to  which  magic  power  had  for  a 
moment  given  an  unnatural  life :  when  the  charm  has  ceased,  the  body  is  cold 
and  stiff  as  before.  He  who  grieves  over  the  battle  of  Zama,  should  carry  on 
his  thoughts  to  a  period  thirty  years  later,  when  Hannibal  must,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  have  been  dead,  and  consider  how  the  isolated  Phoenician  city  of  Car- 
thage was  fitted  to  receive  and  to  consolidate  the  civilization  of  Greece,  or  by  its 
laws  and  institutions  to  bind  together  barbarians  of  every  race  and  language  into 
an  organized  empire,  and  prepare  them  for  becoming,  when  that  empire  was  dis- 
solved, the  free  members  of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe. 

Hannibal  was  twenty^-six  years  of  age  when  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  Spain,  upon  the  sudden  death  lunnMi  tAmSmfm. 
of  Hasdrubal.  Two  years,  we  have  seen,  had  been  employed  in  ^"^ 
expeditions  against  the  native  Spaniards ;  the  third  year  was  devoted  to  the  siege 
of  Saguntum.  Hannibal's  pretext  for  attacking  it  was,  that  the  Saguntines  had 
oppressed  one  of  the  Spanish  tribes  in  alliance  with  Carthage  ;*  but  no  caution  in 
the  Saguntine  government  could  have  avoided  a  quarrel,  which  their  enemy  was 
determined  to  provoke.  Saguntum,  although  not  a  city  of  native  Spaniards,  re- 
sisted as  obstinately  as  if  the  very  air  of  Spain  had  breathed  into  foreign  settlers 
on  its  soil  the  spirit  so  often,  in  many  different  ages,  displayed  by  the  Spanish 
people.     Saguntum  was  defended  like  Numantia  and  Gerona :  the  siege  lasted 

*  PolybinB,  IX.  82.  *  Polybios,  III.  15.    Appian,  Hiflpan.  XI. 
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eight  months ;  and  when  all  hope  was  gone,  several  of  the  chiefs  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  market-place,  and  after  having  thrown  in  their  most  precious  effects,  ]4»pt 
into  it  themselves,  and  perished.  Still  the  spoil  found  in  the  place  was  very  con- 
siderable :  there  was  a  large  treasure  of  money,  which  Hannibal  kept  for  his  wai 
expenses ;  there  were  numerous  captives,  whom  he  distributed  amongst  his  sol- 
diers as  their  share  of  the  plunder ;  and  there  was  much  costly  fumitare  from 
the  public  and  private  buildings,  which  he  sent  home  to  decorate  the  temple 
and  palaces  of  Carthage.^ 

It  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  but  apparently  hefore  the 
iabuiidiirt  consuls  were  returned  from  Illyria,  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sa- 

c«rtb««*,who  dTaUn  guntum  reachcd  Rome.  Immediately  ambassadors  were  sent  lo 
*"'  Carthage;   M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been  consul  seven -and- 

twenty  years  before,  C.  Licinius  Varus,  and  Q.  Bsebius  Tamphilus.  Their  orders 
were  simply  to  demand  that  Hannibal  and  his  principal  officers  should  be  given 
up  for  their  attack  upon  the  allies  of  Rome,  in  breach  of  the  treaty,  and,  if  this 
were  refused,  to  declare  war.  The  Carthaginians  tried  to  discuss  the  previous 
question,  whether  the  attack  on  Saguntum  was  a  breach  of  the  treaty  ;  'lat  to 
this  the  Romans  would  not  listen.  At  length  M.  Fabius  gathered  up  hie  toga, 
as  if  he  was  wrapping  up  something  in  it,  and  holding  it  out  thus  folded  together, 
he  said,  "  Behold,  here  are  peace  and  war  ;  take  which  you  choose  !"  The  Car- 
thaginian suffete,  or  judffe,  answered,  "  Give  whichever  thou  wilt."  Hereupon  ' 
Fabius  shook  out  th^  folds  of  his  toga,  saying,  "  Then  here  we  g^ive  you  war  ;** 
to  which  several  members  of  the  council  shouted  in  answer,  "  With  all  our  hearts 
we  wekome  it.*'  Thus  the  Roman  ambassadors  left  Carthage,  and  returned 
straight  to  Rome. 

But  before  the  result  of  this  embassy  could  be  known  in  Spain,  Hannibal  had 
Hnniini'ipnpanitioai  beeu  making  preparations  for  his  intended  expedition,  in  a  manner 
**'*'*  which  showed,  not  only  that  he  was  sure  of  the  support  of  has 

government,  but  that  he  was  able  to  dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  all  the  military 
resources  of  Cartilage.  At  his  suggestion  fresh  troops  from  Africa  were  sent 
over  to  Spain  to  secure  it  during  his  absence,  and  to  be  commanded  by  his  own 
brother,  Hasdrubal ;  and  their  place  was  to  be  supplied  by  other  troops  raised 
in  Spain  ;*  so  that  Africa  was  to  be  defended  by  Spaniards,  and  Spain  by  Afri- 
cans, the  soldiers  of  each  nation,  when  quartered  amongst  foreigners,  being  cut 
off  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  revolt.  So  completely  was  he  allowed 
to  direct  every  military  measure,  that  he  is  said  to  have  sent  Spanish  and 
Numidian  troops  to  garrison  Carthage  itself;  in  other  words,  this  was  a  part 
of  his  general  plan,  and  was  adopted  accordingly  by  the  government.  Mean- 
while he  had  sent  ambassadors  into  Gaul,  and  even  across  the  Alps,  to  the  Gauk 
who  had  so  lately  been  at  war  with  the  Romans,  both  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  country  through  which  his  march  lay,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Gauls  in  his  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  their  co-operation  in  arms  when 
he  should  arrive  in  Italy.  His  Spanish  troops  he  had  dismissed  to  their  several 
homes  at  the  end  of  the  last  campaign,  that  they  might  carry  their  spoils  with 
them,  and  tell  of  their  exploits  to  their  countrymen,  and  enjoy,  during  the  winter, 
that  almost  listless  ease  which  is  the  barbarian's  relief  from  war  and  plunder.  At 
length  he  received  the  news  of  the  Roman  embassy  to  Carthage,  and  the  actual 
declaration  of  war ;  his  officers  also  had  returned  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  "  The 
natural  difficulties  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  were  g^reat,"  they  said,  "  but  by  no 
k.  u.  c.  su.  A.  c.  xneans  insuperable  ;  while  the  disposition  of  the  Gauls  was  roost 
""•  friendly,  and  they  were  eagerly  expecting  his  arrival."'     Then 

Hannibal  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  told  them  openly  that  he  was  going  to 
lead  them  into  Italy.     "  The  Romans,"  he  said,  "  have  demanded  that  I  and  my 
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priDcipal  officers  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  as  malefactors.  Soldiers,  will 
jou  sufifer  such  an  indignity  ?  The  Gauls  are  holding  out  their  arms  to  us,  in. 
Yiting  us  to  come  to  them,  and  to  assist  them  in  revenging  their  manifold  injuries. 
And  the  country  which  we  shall  invade,  so  rich  in  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  so  full 
of  flocks  and  herds,  so  covered  with  flourishing  cities,  will  be  the  richest  prize 
that  could  be  offered  by  the  gods  to  reward  your  valor.*'  One  common  shout 
from  the  soldiers  assured  him  of  their  readiness  to  follow  him.  He  thanked  them, 
fixed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  ready  to  march,  and  then  dismissed  them. 

In  this  interval,  and  now  on  the  very  eve  of  commencing  his  appointed  work, 
to  which  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  solemnly  devoted,  and  H«»ibid»,«criflc« 
to  which  he  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  with  almost  sicken- 
ing hope,  he  left  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  to  visit  Gades,  and  there,  in  the 
temple  of  the  supreme  god  of  Tyre,  and  ill  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  to  offer  his 
prayers  and  vows  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise.'  He  was  attended  only  by 
those  immediately  attached  to  his  person ;  and  amongst  these  was  a  Sicilian 
Greek,  Silenus,  who  followed  him  throughout  his  Italian  expedition,  and  lived  at 
his  table.  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  Hannibal  returned  to  his  army  at  New 
Carthage ;  and  every  thing  being  readv»  and  the  season  sufficiectJy  advanced,  for 
it  was  now  late  in  May,  he  set  out  on  his  march  for  the  Iberus. 

And  here  the  fulness  of  his  mind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  being  the  devoted 
instrument  of  his  country's  gods  to  destroy  their  enemies,  haunted  ^^^^^^ 
him  b^  night  as  they  possessed  him  by  day.  In  his  sleep,  sc  he 
told  Silenus,  he  fancied,  that  the  supreme  god  of  his  fathers  had  called  him  into 
the  presence  of  all  the  gods  of  Carthage,  who  were  sitting  on  their  thrones  in 
council.  There  he  received  a  solemn  charge  to  invade  Italy ;  and  one  of  the 
heavenly  council  went  with  him  and  with  his  army,  to  guide  him  on  his  way. 
He  went  on,  and  his  divine  guide  commanded  him,  *'  See  that  thou  look  not  be- 
hind thee."  But  after  a  whuie,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  he  turned  to  look  back ; 
and  there  he  beheld  a  huge  and  monstrous  form,  thick-set  all  over  with  serpents ; 
wherever  it  moved,  orchards,  and  woods,  and  houses  fell  crashing  before  it.  He 
asked  his  guide  in  wonder,  what  that  monster  form  was  ?  The  god  answered, 
'*  Thou  seest  the  desolation  of  Italy ;  go  on  thy  way,  straight  forward,  and  cast 
no  look  behind."*  Thus,  with  no  divided  heart,  and  with  an  entire  resignation 
of  all  personal  and  domestic  enjoyments  forever,  Hanmbal  went  forth,  at  the  a^e 
of  twenty-seven,"  to  do  the  work  of  his  country's  gods,  and  to  redeem  his  early 
vow. 

The  consuls  at  Rome  came  mto  office  at  this  period  on  the  fifteenth  of  March : 
it  was  possible  therefore  for  a  consular  army  to  arrive  on  the  scene  MbmkuktkM  or  th* 
of  action  in  time  to  dispute  with  Hannibal  not  only  the  passage  of  ^"»^ 
the  Rhone,  but  that  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  exaggerated  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  march,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish 
tribes  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the  Gauls  between  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone,  would  so  delay  him  that  he  would  not  reach  the  Rhone 
till  the  end  of  the  season.    They  therefore  made  their  preparations  leisurely. 

Of  the  consuls  for  this  year,  the  year  of  Rome  636,  and  218  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  one  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  L.  Scipio,  who  Th«ir  prnMrnuona  for 
had  been  consul  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the  ''*'' 
grandson  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  whose  services  in  the  third  Samnite  war  are  re- 
corded in  his  famous  epitaph.  The  other  was  Tl.  Sempronius  Longus,  probably, 
but  not  certainly,  the  son  of  that  C.  Semproniu)^  Blaesus  who  had  been  consul  in 
the  year  601.  -The  consuls'  provinces  were  to  be  Spain  and  Sicily ;  Scipio,  with 
two  Roman  legions,  and  15,000  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
quinqueremes,  was  to  command  in  Spain ;  Sempronius,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
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army,  and  a  fleet  of  160  qninqueremes,  was  to  cross  over  to  Liljbseum,  and  from 
thence,  if  circumstances  favored,  to  make  a  descent  on  Africa.  A  third  armj, 
consisting  also  of  two  Jloman  legions,  and  11,000  of  the.  allies,  was  stationed  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  under  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius  Yulso."  The  Romans  suspected 
that  the  Gauls  would  rise  in  arms  ere  long ;  and  they  hastened  to  send  out  the 
colonists  of  two  colonies,  which  had  been  resolved  on  before,  but  not  actually 
founded,  to  occupy  the  important  stations  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  on  the  op- 
posite banks  of  the  Po.  The  colonists  sent  to  each  of  these  places  were  no  fewer 
than  six  thousand ;  and  they  received  notice  to  be  at  their  colonies  in  thirty  days. 
Three  commissioners,  one  of  them,  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  being  of  consular  rank, 
were  sent  out,  as  usual,  to  superintend  the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  settlers ;  and 
these  12,000  men,  together  with  the  praetor's  army,  were  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  ke^ping  the  Gauls  quiet." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  danger  on  the  side  of  Spain  was  considered  to  be 
R^uofdMGaah.  ^^  Diuch  tho  Icss  urgcut,  that  Scipio's  army  was  raised  the  last, 
after  those  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  prsetor,  L.  Manlius.^'  In- 
deed, Scipio  was  still  at  Rome,  when  tidings  came  that  the  Boians  and  Insubrians 
had  revolted,  had  dispersed  the  new  settlers  at  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and 
driven  them  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  had  treacherously  seized  the  three  com- 
missioners at  a  conference,  and  had  defeated  the  praetor,  L.  Manlius,  and  obliged 
him  also  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  they  were 
blockading  himJ^  One  of  Scipio's  legions,  with  five  thousand  of  the  allies,  was 
immediately  sent  off  into  Gaul  under  another  preetor,  C.  Atilius  Serranus ;  and 
Scipio  waited  till  his  own  army  should  again  be  completed  by  new  levies.  Thus, 
he  cannot  have  left  Rome  till  late  in  the  summer ;  and  when  he  arrived  with  his 
fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  but  he  still  hoped  to  impede  his  passage 
of  the  river. 

Hannibal  meanwhile,  having  set  out  from  New  Carthage  with  an  army  of 
hmbomii  eoiMium  th*  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  crossed  the  Iberus;"  and  from 
Mthofspuu.  thenceforward  the  hostile  operations  of  his  march  began.     He 

might,  probably,  have  marched  through  the  country  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees,  had  that  been  his  sole  object,  as  easily  as  he  made  his  way  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone ;  a  few  presents  and  civilities  would  easily  have  induced 
the  Spanish  chiefs  to  allow  him  a  free  passage.  But  some  of  the  tribes  north- 
ward of  the  Iberus  were  friendly  to  Rome :  on  the  coast  were  the  Greek  cities 
of  Rhoda  and  Emporise,  Massaliot  colonies,  and  thus  attached  to  the  Romans  as 
the  old  allies  of  their  mother  city :  if  this  part  of  Spain  were  left  unconquered, 
the  Romans  would  immediately  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  their  operations, 
and  proceed  from  thence  to  attack  the  whole  Carthaginian  dominion.  Accord- 
ingly, Hannibal  employed  his  army  in  subduing  the  whole  country,  which  he 
effected  with  no  great  loss  of  time,  but  at  a  heavy  expense  of  men,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  the  enemy's  strongholds  by  assault,  rather  than  incur  the  delay 
of  besieging  them.  He  left  Hanno  with  eleven  thousand  men  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  newly  conquered  country ;  and  he  further  dimimshed  his  army  by 
sending  home  as  many  more  of  his  Spanish  soldiers,  probably  those  who  had 
most  distinguished  themselves,  as  an  earnest  to  the  rest,  that  they  too,  if  they 
did  their  duty  well,  might  expect  a  similar  release,  and  might  look  forward  to 
return  ere  long  to  their  homes  full  of  spoil  and  of  glory.  These  detachments, 
together  with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  in  the  field,  reduced  the  force  with  which 
Hannibal  entered  Gaul  to  no  more  than  50,000  foot  and  9000  horse.** 

From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  his  progress  was  easy.  Here  he  had  no  wish 
to  make  regular  conquests ;  and  presents  to  the  chiefs  mostly  succeeded  in  con- 
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• 
ciliating  their  friendship,  so  that  he  was  allowed  to  pass  freely.  h«  nmrikm  «•  um 
But  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  the  influence  of  the  Massaliota  '"*~*- 
with  the  Gaulish  tribes  had  disposed  them  to  resist  the  invader ;  and  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone  was  not  to  be  effected  without  a  contest. 

Scipio,  hj  this  time,  had  landed  his  army  near  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  his  information  of  Hannibal's  movements  was  vague  and  imper- 
feet.     His  men  had  suffered  from  sea-sickness  on  their  voyage  from  »*'•«" 

Pisa  to  the  Rhone ;  and  he  wished  to  give  them  a  short  time  to  recover  their 
strength  and  spirits,  before  he  led  them  against  the  enemy.  He  still  felt  confi- 
dent that  Hannibal's  advance  from  the  Pyrenees  must  be  slow,  supposing  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  fight  his  way ;  so  that  he  never  doubted  that  he  should  have 
ample  time  to  oppose  his  passage  of  the  Rhone.  Meanwhile  he  sent  out  300 
horse,  with  some  Oauls,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Massaliots,  ordering  them 
to  ascend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  discover,  if  possible,  the  »tuAtion  of 
the  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  place  the  river  on  his  rear,  and 
therefore  never  to  have  thought  of  conducting  his  operations  on  the  right  bank, 
or  even  of  sending  out  reconnoitring  parties  in  this  direction." 

The  resolution  which  Scipio  formed  a  few  days  afterwards,  of  sending  his  army 
to  Spain,  when  he  himself  returned  to  Italy,  was  deserving  of  such  „,^^,^ 
high  praise,  that  we  must  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  over  caution  tion*  t 
or  needless  delay  at  this  critical  moment.  Yet  he  was  sitting  idle  *^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  while  the  Gauls  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  oppose 
HannibaFs  passage  of  the  river.  We  must  understand  that  Hannibal  kept  his 
army  as  far  away  from  the  sea  as  possible,  in  order  to  conceal  his  movements  from 
the  Romans ;  therefore  he  came  upon  the  Rhone,  not  on  the  line  of  the  later 
Roman  road  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  crossed  the  river  at  Tarasco,  between 
Avignon  and  Aries,  but  at  a  point  much  higher  up,  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Durance,  and  nearly  half  way,  if  we  can  trust  Polybius'  reckoning,  from  the  sea 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Isere."  Here  he  obtained  from  the  natives  on  the 
right  bank,  by  paving  a  fixed  price,  all  their  boats  and  vessels  of  every  descrip- 
tion with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  traffic  down  the  river :  they  allowed 
him  also  to  cut  timber  for  the  construction  of  others  ;  and  thus  in  two  days  he 
was  provided  with  the  means  of  transporting  his  army.  But  finding  that  the 
Gauls  were  assembled  on  the  eastern  bank  to  oppose  his  passage,  he  sent  off  a 
detachment  of  his  army  by  night  with  native  guides,  to  ascend  the  right  bank, 
for  about  two-and-twenty  miles,  and  there  to  cross  as  they  could,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  stop  them.  The  woods,  which  then  lined  the  river,  supplied 
this  detachment  with  the  means  of  constructing  barks  and  rafts  enough  for  the 
passage ;  they  took  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  islands  in  this  }Mkrt  of  the 
Rhone,  to  cross  where  the  stream  was  divided  ;  and  thus  they  all  reached  the 
left  bank  in  safety.  There  they  took  up  a  strong  position,  probably  one  of  those 
strange  masses  of  rock  which  rise  here  and  there  with  steep  cliffy  sides  like  islands 
out  of  th6  vast  plain,  and  rested  for  four-and-twenty  hours  after  their  exertions 
in  the  march  and  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Hannibal  allowed  eight-and-forty  hours  to  pass  from  the  time  when  the  de- 
tachment left  his  camp ;  and  then,  on  the  mormng  of  the  fifth  day  t^*  umj  «!««»•  um 
after  his  arrival  on  the  Rhone,  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  '***'* 
passage  of  his  main  army.  The  mighty  stream  of  the  river,  fed  by  the  snows  of 
the  high  Alps,  is  swelled  rather  than  diminished  by  the  heats  of  summer ;  so 
that,  although  the  season  was  that  when  the  southern  rivers  are  generally  at  their 
lowest,  it  was  rolling  the  vast  mass  of  its  waters  along  with  a  startling  fulneso 
and  rapidity.  The  heaviest  vessels  were  therefore  placed  on  the  left,  highest  up 
the  stream,  to  form  something  of  a  breakwater  for  the  smaller  craft  crossing  .be* 
low ;  the  small  boats  held  the  flower  of  the  light-armed  foot,  while  the  cavalry 
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were  in  the  larger  vessels ;  most  of  the  horses  being  *owed  astern  swimming,  and 
a  single  soldier  holding  three  or  four  together  bv  their  bridles.  'Every  thing'  was 
ready,  and  the  Gauls  on  the  opposite  side  had  poured  out  of  their  camp,  and 
lined  the  bank  in  scattered  groups  at  the  most  accessible  points,  thinking  that 
their  task  of  stopping  the  enemy  s  landing  would  be  easily  accomplished.  At 
length  Hannibal's  eye  observed  a  column  of  smoke  rising  on  the  farther  shore, 
above  or  on  the  right  of  the  barbarians.  This  was  the  concerted  signal  which 
assured  hinl  of  the  arrival  of  his  detachment ;  and  he  instantly  ordered  his  men 
to  embark,  and  to  push  across  with  all  possible  speed.  They  pulled  vigorously 
against  the  rapid  stream,  cheering  each  other  to  the  work ;  while  behind  them 
were  their  friends,  cheering  them  also  from  the  bank ;  and  J3efore  them  were  the 
Gauls  singing  their  war-songs,  and  calling  them  to  come  on  with  tones  and  ges- 
tures of  defiance.  But  on  a  sudden  a  mass  of  fire  was  seen  on  the  rear  of  the 
barbarians ;  the  Gaub  on  the  bank  looked  behind,  and  began  to  turn  away  from 
the  river ;  and  presently  the  bright  arms  and  white  linen  coats  of  the  African  and 
Spanish  soldiers  appeared  above  the  bank,  breaking  in  upon  the  disordei^Jy  !ine 
of  the  Gauls.  Hannibal  himself,  who  was  with  the  party  crossing  the  river, 
leapedon  shore  amongst  the  first,  and  forming  his  men  as  fast  as  they  landed,  led 
them  instantly  to  the  charge.  But  the  Gauls,  confused  and  bewildered,  made 
little  resistance ;  they  fled  m  utter  rout ;  whilst  Hannibal,  not  losing  a  moment, 
sent  back  his  vessels  and  boats  for  a  fresh  detachment  of  his  army ;  and  before 
night  his  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  his  elephants,  was  safely  established 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhone.** 

As  the  river  was  no  longer  between  him  and  the  enemy,  Hannibal  early  on  the 
of  iiMri  ^^^^  morning  sent  out  a  party  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  discover 
from^  um  'Sidpto!  the  position  and  number  of  Scipio'6  brces,  and  then  called  hs 
army  together,  to  see  and  hear  the  communications  of  some  chiefs  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  were  just  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  Their 
words  were  expltdned  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  the  army  by  interpreters ; 
but  the  very  sight  of  the  chiefs  was  itself  an  encouragement ;  for  it  told  the  soldiers 
that  the  communication  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  not  impracticable,  and  that  the 
Gauls  had  undertaken  so  long  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sud  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  against  their  old  enemies,  the  Romans.  Besides,  the  in- 
terpreters explained  to  the  soldiers  that  the  chiefs  undertook  to  guide  them  into 
Italy  by  a  short  and  safe  route,  on  which  they  would  be  able  to  find  provisions ; 
and  spoke  strongly  of  the  great  extent  and  richness  of  Italy,  when  they  did 
arrive  there,  and  how  zealously  the  Gauls  would  aid  them.  Hannibal  then  came 
forward  himself  and  addressed  his  army :  their  work,  he  said,  was  more  than 
half  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  Rhone ;  their  own  eyes  and  ears  had 
witnessed  the  zeal  of  their  Gaulish  allies  in  their  cause;  for  the  rest,  their  busi- 
ness was  to  do  their  duty,  and  obey  his  orders  implicitly,  learing  every  thing 
else  to  him.  The  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  soldiers  again  satisfied  him  how  fully 
he  might  depend  upon  them ;  and  he  then  addressed  his  prayers  and  vows  to 
the  gods  of  Carthage,  imploring  them  to  watch  over  the  army,  and  to  prosper  its 
work  to  the  end,  as  they  had  prospered  its  beginninff.  The  soldiers  were  now 
dismissed,  with  orders  to  prepare  for  their  march  on  the  morrow.*" 

Scarcely  was  the  assembly  broken  up,  when  some  of  the  Numidians  who  had 
Bel  io  MDda  kit  ar  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  momiug,  Were  seen  riding  for  their  lives  to 
toJiS^iB.aiidnta^'to  the  camp,  manifestly  in  flight  from  a  victorious  enemy.  Not  half 
^^'  of  the  original  party  returned ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with  Scipio's 

detachment  of  Roman  and  Gaulish  horse,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict^  had  been 
completely  beaten.  Presently  after,  the  Roman  horsemen  appeared  in  pursuit ;  but 
when  they  observed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  they  wheeled  about  and  rode  off,  to 
carry  back  word  to  their  general.    Then  at  last  ^ipio  put  his  army  m  motion,  and 
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ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  find  and  engage  the  enemy .'^  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  his  cavalry  had  seen  the  Carthaginian  camp,  he 
found  it  deserted,  and  was  told  that  Hannibal  had  been  gone  three  days,  having 
inarched  northwards,  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  To  follow  him  seemed 
desperate  :  it  was  plunging  into  a  country  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,  where 
they  had  neither  allies  nor  guides,  nor  resources  of  any  kind ;  and  where  the 
natives,  over  ^nd  above  the  common  jealousy  felt  by  all  barbarians  towards  a 
foreign  army,  were  likely,  as  Gauls,  to  regard  the  Romans  with  peculiar  hostility. 
But  if  Hannibal  could  not  be  followed  now,  he  might  easily  be  met  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Italy ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisa  was  the  chord  of  a  circle, 
while  Hannibal  was  going  to  make  a  long  circuit ;  and  the  Romans  had  an  army 
already  in  Cisalpine  Gaul;  while  the  enemy  would  reach  the  scene  of  action  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  his  march  across  the  Alps.  Accord- 
ingly, Scipio  descended  the  Rhone  again,  embarked  i.is  army  and  sent  it  on  to 
Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  CnsBus  Scipio,  as  his  lieutenant ;  while 
he  himself,  in  his  own  ship,  sailed  for  Pisa,  and  immediately  crossed  the  Apennines 
to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  two  prstors,  Manlius  and  Atihus,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  an  army  of  about  25,000  men,  over  and  above  the  colonists 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  still  disposable  in  Cisalpine  Gaul." 

This  resolution  of  Scipio  to  send  his  own  army  on  to  Spain,  and  to  meet  Han- 
nibal with  the  army  of  the  two  preBtors,  appears  to  show  that  he  wwoiiioftu.i«ii«- 
possesseci^  the  highest  qualities  of  a  general,  which  involve  the  *"^ 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  no  less  than  of  a  soldier.  As  a  mere  military  question, 
his  calculation,  ibough  baffled  by  the  event,  was  sound ;  but  if  we  view  it  in  a 
higher  light,  the  importance  to  the  Romans  of  retaining  their  hold  on  Spain 
would  have  justified  a  far  greater  hazard  ;  for  if  the  Carthaginians  were  suffered 
to  consolidate  their  dominion  in  Spain,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  immense 
resources,  not  in  money  only,  but  in  men,  the  hardiest  and  steadiest  of  barbari- 
ans, and,  under  the  training  of  such  generals  as  Hannibal  and  his  brother,  equal 
to  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  the  Romans  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  contest.  Had  not  P.  Scipio  then  dispatched  his  army  to  Spain  at 
this  critical  moment,  instead  of  carrying  it  home  to  Italy,  his  son  in  all  probability 
would  never  have  won  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  on  the  day  after  the  skirmish  with  Scipio's  horse,  had 
sent  forward  hiis  infantry,  keeping  the  cavalry  to  cover  his  opera-  x^,  .upiu«to  •?•  cmw 
tions,  as  he  still  expected  the  Romans  to  pursue  him;  while  he  «*•«»<»*•'«»•»»«"• 
himself  waited  to  superintend  the  passage  of  the  elephants.  These  were  thirty- 
seven  in  number ;  and  their  dread  of  the  water  made  their  transport  a  very  diffi- 
cult operation.  It  was  effected  by  fastening  to  the  bank  large  rafts  of  200  feet 
in  length,  covered  carefully  with  earth :  to  the  end  of  these  smaller  rafts  were 
attached,  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  towing  lines  extended 
to  a  number  of  the  largest  barks,  which  were  to  tow  them  over  "the  stream.  The 
elephants,  two  females  leading  the  way,  were  brought  upon  the  rafts  by  their 
drivers  without  difficulty ;  and  as  soon  as  they  came  upon  the  smaller  rafts,  these 
were  cut  loose  at  once  from  the  larger,  and  towed  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
river.  Some  of  the  elephants,  in  their  terror,  leaped  overboard,  and  drowned 
their  drivers ;  but  they  themselves,  it  is  said,  held  their  huge  trunks  above  water, 
and  struggled  to  the  shore;  so  that  the  whole  thirty*sevcn  were  landed  in 
safety  .**  Then  Hannibal  called  m  his  cavalry,  and  covering  his  march  with  them 
and  with  the  elephants,  set  forward  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  overtake 
the  mfantry. 

In  four  days  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  Isere,*^  coming  down  from  the 
main  Alps,  brings  to  the  Rhone  a  stream  hardly  less  full  or  mighty  Haoniui'*  aH«i 
than  his  own.     In  the  plains  above  the  confluence  two  Gaulish      «»«»fko«>»- 
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brothers  were  contending  which  should  be  «hief  of  their  tribe ;  and  the  elder 
called  in  the  stranger  general  to  support  his  cause.  Hannibal  readily  com* 
plied,  established  him  firmlj  on  the  throne,  and  received  important  aid  from  him 
m  return.  He  supplied  the  Carthaginian  army  plentifully  with  provisions,  fur- 
nished them  with  new  arms,  gave  them  new  clothing,  especially  shoes,  which 
were  found  very  useful  in  the  subsequent  maixh,  and  accompanied  them  to  the 
first  entrance  on  the  mountain  country,  to  secure  them  front  attacks  on  the  part 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  attentive  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with-  the  geography  of  the  Alps  and 
Difleiiit^  «r  j«i.nnin.  their  neighborhood,  will  perceive  that  this  account  of  Hannibal's 
bcu.iuN«ra.rch.  march  is  vague.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Carthaginians 
ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  Isere,  or  the  right  bank ;  or  whether  they  continued 
to  ascend  the  Rhone  for  a  time,  and  leaving  it  only  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  great 
angle  which  it  makes  at  Lyons,  rejoined  it  again  just  before  they  entered  the 
mountain  country,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  present  road  frdm  Lyons  to  Cham- 
berrL     But  these  uncertainties  cannot  now  be  removed,  because  Polybius  neither 

Possessed  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  country,  nor  sufficient 
veliness  as  a  painter,  to  describe  the  line  of  the  march  so  as  to  be  clearly  recog- 
nized. I  believe,  however,  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Isere,  and  continued  tc 
ascend  the  Rhone ;  and  that  afterwards,  striking  off  to  the  right  across  the  plains 
of  Dauphin^,  he  reached  what  Polybius  calls  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  ridge  of  limestone  mountains,  which,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  nlain  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  filling  up  the  whole  space 
between  tne  Rhone  at  Belley  and  the  Isere  below  Grenoble,  first  introduces  the 
traveller  commg  from  Lyons  to  the  remarkable  features  of  Alpine  scenery- 
At  the  end  of  the  lowland  country,  the  Gaulish  chief,  who  had  accompanied 
Hannibal  thus  far,  took  leave  of  him :  his  influence  probably  did 
"to  not  extend  to  the  Alpine  valleys ;  and  the  mountaineers,  far  from 
respecting  his  safe-conduct,  might  be  in  the  habit  of  making  plun- 
dering inroads  on  his  own  territory.  Here  then  Hannibal  was  left  to  himself ;  and  he 
found  that  the  natives  were  prepared  to  beset  his  passage.  They  occupied  all  such 
points  as  commanded  the  road ;  which,  as  usual,  was  a  sort  of  terrace  cut  in  the 
mountain  side,  overhanging  the  valley  whereby  it  penetrated  to  the  central  ridge. 
But  as  the  mountain  line  is  of  no  great  breadth  here,  the  natives  guarded  the 
defile  only  by  day,  and  withdrew  when  night  came  on  to  their  own  homes,  in  a 
town  or  village  among  the  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  valley  behind  them.^  Han- 
nibal,  having  learnt  this  from  some  of  his  Gaulish  guides  whom  he  sent  among 
them,  encamped  in  their  sight  just  below  the  entrance  of  the  defile ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dusk,  he  set  out  with  a  detachment  of  light  troops,  made  his  way 
through  the  pass,  and  occupied  the  positions  which  the  barbarians,  after  their 
usual  practice,  had  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  night. 

Day  dawned  ;•  the  main  army  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  began  to  enter  the 
HeiuaBefltkcm.  dcfilc ;  while  the  natives,  finding  their  positions  occupied  by  the 

enemy,  at  first  looked  on  quietly,  and  offered  no  disturbance  to 
the  march.  But  when  they  saw  the  long  narrow  line  of  the  Carthaginian  army 
winding  along  the  steep  mountain  side,  and  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle 
struggling  at  every  step  with  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  the  temptation  to  plun- 
der was  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  from  many  points  of  the  mountain  above 
the  road  they  rushed  down  upon  the  Carthaginians.  The  confusion  was  terrible ; 
for  the  road  or  track  was  so  narrow,  that  the  least  crowd  or  disorder  pushed 
the  heavily  loaded  baggage-cattle  down  the  steep  below;  and  the  horses, 
wounded  by  the  barbarians'  missiles,  and  -plunging  about  wildly  in  their  pain 
and  terror,  increased  the  mischief.  At  last  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  charge 
down  from  his  position,  which  commanded  the  whole  scene  of  confusion,  and 
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to  drive  the  barbarians  off.  This  he  effected ;  jet  the  conflict  of  so  many  men 
on  the  naiTOw  road  made  the  disorder  worse  for  a  time ;  and  he  unavoidably 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  many  of  his  own  men.**  At  last,  the  l^irbarians 
being  quite  beaten  off,  the  army  wound  its  way  out  of  the  defile  in  safety,  and 
rested  in  the  wide  and  rich  valley  which  extends  from  the  lake  of  Bourget,  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  change  of  level,  to  the  Isere  at  Montmeillan.  Hannibal 
meanwhile  attacked  and  stormed  the  town,  which  was  the  barbarians'  principal 
stronghold ;  and  here  he  not  only  recovered  a  great  many  of  his  own  men,  horses, 
and  baggage-cattle,  but  also  found  a  large  supply  of  com  and  cattle  belonging 
to  the  barbarians,  which  he  immediately  made  use  of  for  the  consumption  of  his 
soldiers. 

In  the  plain  which  he  had  now  reached,  he  halted  for  a  whole  day,  and  then, 
resuming  nis  march,  proceeded  for  three  days  up  the  valley  of  the  ])ifl«jtiM  u  um 
Isere  on  the  right  bank,  without  encountering  any  difficulty.  Then  ""^ 
the  natives  met  him  with  branches  of  trees  m  their  hands,  and  wreaths  on  their 
heads  in  token  of  peace :  they  spoke  ffirly,  offered  hostages,  and  wished,  they 
said,  neither  to  do  the  Carthaginians  any  injury,  nor  to  receive  any  from  them. 
Hannibal  mistrusted  them,  yet  did  not  wish  to  offend  them ;  he  accepted  their 
terms,  received  their  hostages,  and  obtained  large  supplies  of  cattle ;  and  their 
whole  behavior  seemed  so  trustworthy,  that  at  last  he  accepted  ^eir  guidance, 
it  is  said,  through  a  difficult  part'  of  the  country,  which  he  was  now  approach- 
ing." For  all  the  Alpine  valleys  become  narrower,  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the 
central  chain ;  and  the  mountains  often  come  so  close  to  the  stream,  that  the 
roads  in  old  times  were  often  obliged  to  leave  the  valley  and  ascend  the  hills  by 
any  accessible  point,  to  descend  again  when  the  gorge  became  wider,  and  follow 
the  stream  as  before.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  track  is  carried  nearer  the 
river,  it  passes  often  through  defiles  of  the  most  formidable  character,  being  no 
more  than  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  furious  torrent,  with  cliffs  rising  above  it  ab- 
solutely precipitous,  and  coming  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent  abruptly 
to  the  water,  leaving  no  passage  by  which  man  or  even  goat  could  make  its 
way. 

It  appears  that  the  barbarians  persuaded  Hannibal  to  pass  through  one 
of  these  defiles,  instead  of  going  round  it ;  and  while  his  army  was  xttMbef  a*  »»!. 
involved  in  it,  they  suddenly,  and  without  provocation,  as  we  are  •^^* 
told,  atacked  him.  Making  then:  way  along  the  mountain  sides  above  the  defile, 
they  rolled  down  masses  of  rock  on  the  Cartha^ians  below,  or  even  threw 
stones  upon  them  from  their  hands,  stones  and  rocks  being  equally  fatal  against 
an  enemy  so  entangled.  It  was  well  for  Hannibal,  that,  still  doubting  the  bar- 
barians' faith,  he  had  sent  forward  his  cavalry  and  baggage,  and  covered  the 
march  with  hid  infantry,  who  thus  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Foot 
soldiers  on  such  ground  were  able  to  move,  where  horses  would  be  quite  help- 
less ;  and  thus  at  last  Hannibal,  with  his  infantry,  forced  his  way  to  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  bare  cliffs  overhanging  the  defile,  and  remained  there  during  the 
night,  whilst  the  cavalry  and  baggage  slowly  struggled  out  of  the  defile.*^  Thus 
again  baffled,  the  barbarians  made  no  more  general  attacks  on  the  army ;  some 
partial  annoyance  was  occasioned  at  intervals,  and  some  baggage  was  canied  off; 
but  it  was  observed,  that  wherever  the  elephants  were,  the  line  of  march  was 
secure ;  for  the  barbarians  beheld  those  huge  creatures  with  terror,  having  never 
had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  daring  to  approach  when  they  saw 
them.  « 

Without  any  further  recorded  difficulty,  the  army  oh  the  ninth  day  after  they 
had  left  the  plams  of  Dauphin^  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  HmriM  mAn  «• 
central  ridge  of  the  Alps.     Here  there  is  always  a  plain  of  some  ««^t"'»^A»ff* 
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extent,  immediately  overhung  by  the  snowy  summits  of  the  high  mountains,  but 
itself  in  summer  presenting  in  many  parts  a  carpet  of  the  freshest  grass,  wilh 
the  chalets  of  the  shepher£i  scattered  over  it,  and  gay  with  a  thousand  fiowersw 
But  far  different  is  its  aspect  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year :  then  it  k 
one  unvaried  waste  of  snow ;  and  the  Rttle  lakes,  which  on  many  ot  the  passes 
enliven  the  summer  landscape,  are  now  frozen  over  and  covered  with  snow,  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  distinguishable.  Hannibal  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  about 
jhe  end  of  October :  the  first  winter  snows  had  already  fallen ;  but  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  all  Germany  was  one  vast  forest,  the  climate 
of  the  Alps  was  far  colder  than  at  present,  and  the  snow  lay  on  the  passes  all 
through  the  year.  Thus  the  soldiers  were  in  dreary  quarters ;  they  remained 
two  days  on  the  summit,  resting  from  their  fatigues,  and  giving  opportunity  to 
many  of  the  stragglers,  and  of  Vie  horses  and  cattle,  to  rejoin  them  by  foUowii^ 
their  track ;  but  they  were  cold,  and  worn,  and  disheartened ;  and  mountains  stS 
rose  before  them,  through  which,  as  they  knew  too  well,  even  their  descent 
might  be  perilous  and  painful.  ^ 

But  their  great  general,  who  felt  that  he  now  stood  victorious  on  the  ramparts 
Look!  down  a  itui  ^^  ^^^7>  *°<^  ^^^^  *^®  torrcut  which  rolled  before  him  was  cany- 
ownapoo  y.  .^^  .^  wstcrs  to  thc  Hch  plsins  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  endeavored  to 
kindle  his  soldiers  with  his  own  spirit  of  hope.  He  called  them  together ;  he 
pointed  out  the  valley  beneath,  to  which  the  descent  seemed  the  wo^  of  a  mo- 
ment :  "  That  valley,"  he  said,  "  is  Italy ;  it  leads  us  to  the  country  of  our  friends 
the  Gauls ;  and  yonder  is  our  way  to  Rome."  I£s  eyes  n^ere  eagerly  fixed  oo 
that  point  of  the  horizon ;  and  as  he  gazed,  the  distance  between  seemed  to  van- 
ish, till  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he  was  crossing  the  Tiber,  and  »»«>ilmg  the 
capitol."* 

After  the  two  days'  rest  the  descent  began.  Hannibal  experienced  no  moK 
DtiaMit.  ^P^°  hostility  from  the  barbarians,  only  some  petty  attempts  here 

"^  and  there  to  plunder ;  a  fact  strange  in  itself,  but  doubly  so,  if  he 

was  really  descending  the  valley  of  the  Doria  Baltea,  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassians,  the  most  untamable  robbers  of  all  the  Alpine  barbarians.  It  is  possible 
that  the  influence  of  the  Insubrians  may  partly  have  restrained  the  mountaineers ; 
and  partly  also  they  may  have  been  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  all  former 
attacks,  and  may  by  this  time  have  regarded  the  strange  army  and  its  monstrous 
beasts  with  something  of  superstitious  terror.  But  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
ground  on  the  descent  were  greater  than  ever.  The  snow  covered  the  track  so 
that  the  men  often  lost  it,  and  fell  down  the  steep  below :  at  last  they  came  to  a 
place  where  an  avalanche  had  carried  it  away  altogether  for  about  three  hundred 
yards,  leaving  the  mountain  side  a  mere  wreck  of  scattered  rocks  and  snow.  To 
go  round  was  impossible ;  for  the  depth  of  the  snow  on  the  heights  above  ren- 
dered it  hopeless  to  scale  them ;  nothing  therefore  was  left  but  to  repair  the  road. 
A  summit  of  some  extent  was  found,  and  cleared  of  the  snow ;  and  here  the 
army  was  obliged  to  encamp,  whilst  the  work  went  on.  There  was  no  want  of 
hands ;  and  every  man  was  laboring  for  his  life ;  the  road  therefore  was  restored, 
and  supported  with  solid  substructions  below ;  and  in  a  single  day  it  was  made 
practicable  for  the  cavalry  and  baggage-cattle,  which  were  immediately  sent  for- 
wardy  and  reached  the  lower  valley  in  safety,  where  they  were  turned  out 
to  pasture.  A  harder  labor  was  required  to  make  a  passage  for  the  elephants: 
the  way  for  them  must  be  wide  and  solid ;  and  the  work  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  three  days.  The  poor  animals  suffered  severely  in  the  inter- 
val from  hunger ;  for  no  forage  was  to  be  found  in  that  wilderness  of  snow,  nor 
any  trees  whose  leaves  might  supply  the  place  of  other  herbage.  At  last  fhey 
too  were  able  to  proceed  with  safety  :^  Hannibal  overtook  his  cavalry  and  bag- 
gage ;  and  in  three  days  more  the  whole  army  had  got  clear  of  the  Alpme  t^- 
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leys,  and  entered  the  country  of  their  friends,  the  Insubrians,  on  the  wide  plain 
of  northern  Italy., 

Hannibal  was  arrived  in  Italy,  but  with  a  force  so  weakened  by  its  losses  in 
men  and  horses,  and  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  survivors,  that  AiriTai  la  ifij.  imm 
he  might  seem  to  have  accomplished  hb  great  march  in  vain.  «»»»»«««*• 
Acpording  to  his  own  statement,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  brought 
out  of  the  Alpine  valleys  no  more  than  12,000  African  <lnd  8000  Spanish  in- 
fantry, with  6000  cavalry  ;'^  so  that  his  march  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy  must  have  cost  him  33,000  men ;  an  enormous  loss,  which 
proves  how  severely  the  army  must  have  suffered  from  the  privations  of  the  march 
and  the  severity  of  the  Alpine  climate ;  for  not  half  of  these  33,000  men  can 
have  fallen  in  battle.  With  his  army  in  this  condition,  some  period  of  repose 
was  absolutely  necessary ;  accordingly,  Hannibal  remained  in  the  country  of  the 
Insubrians,  till  rest,  and  a  more  temperate  climate,  and  wholesome  food,  with 
which  the  Gauls  plentifully  supplied  him,  restored  \he  bodies  ^nd  spirits  of  his 
soldiers,  and  made  them  again  ready  for  action."  His  first  movement  was  against 
the  Taurinians,  a  Ligurian  people,  who  were  constant  enemies  of  the  Insubrians, 
and  therefore  would  not  listen  to  Hannibal,  when  he  invited  them  to  join  his 
cause.  He  therefore  attacked  and  stormed  their  principal  town,  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword,  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  neighboring  tribute,  that  they 
submitted  immediately,  and  became  his  allies.  This  was  his  first  accession  of 
strength  in  Italy,  the  first  fruits,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  long  succession  of  defections 
among  the  allies  of  Rome,  so  that  the  swords  of  the  Itdians  might  efifect  for  him 
the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Meanwhile  Scipio  had  landed  at  Pisa,  had  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  taken 
the  command  of  the  praetors'  army,  sending  the  praetors  themselves  sdpioiiMrahMto  bmi 
back  to  Rome,  had  crossed  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  was  ascending  ^^- 
its  left  bank,  being  anxious  to  advance  with  all  possible  haste,  in  order  to  hinder 
a  general  risinc;  of  the  Gauls  by  his  presence."  Hannibal,  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son, was  equally  anxious  to  meet  him,  being  well  aware  that  the  Gauls  were 
only  restrained  from  revolting  to  the  Carthaginians  by  fear,  and  that  on  his  first 
success  in  the  field  they  would  join  him.**  He  therefore  descended  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  keeping  the  river  on  his  right ;  and  Scipio  having  thrown  a  bridge 
over  the  Ticinus,  had  entered  what  are  now  the  Sardinian  dominions,  and  was 
still  advancing  westward,  with  the  Po  on  his  left,  although,  as  the  river  here 
makes  a  bend  to  the  southward,  he  was  no  longer  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.** 

Each  general  was  aware  that  his  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  both  pushed  for- 
•ward  with  their  cavaliy  and  light  troops  in  advance  of  their  main  tn^it»mnt  «■  th« 
armies,  to  reconnoiter  each  other's  position  and  numbers.  Thus  '**""* 
^ros  brought  on  accidentally  the  first  action  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  which,  with  some  exaggeration,  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the  Tici« 
nus.'*  The  Numidians  in  Hanmbal's  army,  being  now  properly  supported  by 
heavy  cavalry,  were  able  to  follow  their  own  manner  of  fighting,  ana,  falling  on 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Romans,  who  were  already  engaged  in  front  with 
Hannibal's  heavy  horsemen,  took  ample  vengeance  for  their  defeat  on  the  Rhone. 
The  Romans  were  routed ;  and  the  consul  himself  was  severely  wounded,  and 
owed  his  life,  it  is  said,  to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  a  ligurian  slave.**  With 
their  cavalry  thus  crippled,  it  was  impossible  to  act  in  such  an  open  country ;  the 
Romans  therefore  hastily  retreated,  recrossed  the  Ticinus,  and  broke  down  the 
bridge,  yet  with  so  much  hurry  and  .confusion,  that  600  men  were  left  on  the 
right  bank,  and  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands ;  and  then,  crossing  the  Po  also,  estab 
lished  themselves  under  the  walls  of  their  colony,  Placentia. 
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Hannibal,  findincr  the  bridge  over  the  Ticinus  destroyed,  reascended  the  left 
^^^,  bank  of  the  Po  till  he  found  a  convenient  point  to  cross,  and  then, 

''^'  having  constructed  a  bridge  with  the  river  boats,  carried  over  his 
army  in  safety.  Immediately,  as  he  had  expected,  the  Gauls  on  the  right  bank 
received  him  with  open  arms ;  and  again  descending  the  river,  he  arrived  on  the 
second  day  after  his  passage  in  sight  of  the  Roman  army,  and  on  the  following 
day  offered  them  battle.  But  as  the  Romans  did  not  move,  he  chose  out  a  spot 
for  his  camp,  and  posted  his  army  five  or  six  miles  from  the  enemy,  and  appa- 
rently on  the  east  of  Placentia,  cutting  off  their  direct  communication  with  An- 
minum  and  Rome." 

On  the  first  news  of  Hannibal's  arrival  in  Italy,  the  senate  had  sent  orders  to 
^      .  the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius,  to  return  immediately  to  rein- 

SlipraSL  joiJ'sil  force  his  colleague.**  No  event  of  importance  had  marked  the 
first  summer  of  the  war  in  Sicily.  Hannibal's  spirit  so  animated 
the  Carthaginian  government,  that  they  were  everywhere  preparing  to  act  on 
the  offensive ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  M.  JSmilius,  the  praetor, 
had  already  had  to  fight  a  naval  action  with  the  enemy,  in  order  to  defend  Lily- 
baeum.^  He  had  defeated  them,  and  prevented  their  landing,  but  the  Cartha. 
ginian  fleets  still  kept  the  sea ;  and  whilst  Sempronius  was  employing  his  whok 
force  in  the  conquest  of  the  island  of  Melita,  the  enemy  were  cruising  on  the 
northern  side  of  Sicily,  and  making  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  On  his  return 
to  Lilybseum  he  was  going  in  pursuit  of  them,  when  he  received  orders  to  return 
home  and  join  his  colleague.  He  accordingly  left  part  c(  his  fleet  with  the  prae- 
tor in  Sicily,  and  part  he  committed  to  Sex.  Pomponius,  his  lieutenant,  for  the 
protection  of  the  coasts  of  Lucania  and  Campania ;  while,  from  a  dread  of  the 
dangers  and  delays  of  the  winter  navigation  of  the  Adriatic,  his  army  was  to 
march  from  Lilybseum  to  Messana,  and,  after  crossing  the  strait,  to  go  hj  land 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  the  soldiers  being  bound  by  oath  to  appe^ 
on  a  certain  day  at  Ariminum.  They,  completed 'their  long  march,  it  is  said,  in 
forty  days ;  and  from  Ariminum  they  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  effected 
their  junction  with  the  army  of  Scipio.** 

Sempronius  found  his  colleague  no  longer  in  his  original  position,  close  hv 
Foation  of  th*  Boon  Placeutia  and  the  Po,  but  withdrawn  to  the  first  hills  which  bound 
•^y-  the  great  plain  on  the  south,  and  leave  an  interval  here  of  about 

six  miles  between  themselves  and  the  river .^*  But  Hannibal's  army  lying,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  eastward,  the  Roman  consul  retreated  westward,  and  leaving  Pla- 
centia  to  its.  own  resources,  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  and  there  lay 
encamped,  just  where  the  stream  issues  from  the  last  hills  of  the  Apennines.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  had  several  magazines  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Po 
above  Placentia,  on  which  the  consul  probably  depended  for  his  subsistence  ;  and 
these  posts,  together  with  the  presence  of  his  army,  kept  the  Gauls  on  the  im- 
mediate bank  of  the  river  quiet,  so  that  they  gave  Hannibal  no  assistance.  When 
the  Romans  fell  back  behind  the  Trebia,  Hannibal  followed  them,  and  encamped 
about  five  miles  off  from  them,  directly  between  them  and  Placentia.^  But  his 
powerful  cavalry  kept  his  communications  open  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Gauls 
who  lived  out  of  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman  army  and  garrisons,  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions  abundantly. 

It  is  not  explained  by  any  existing  writer  how  Sempronius  was  able  to  effect 
^^   ,  his  junction  with  his  colleague  without  any  opposition  from  Han- 

b^'tpou«7.  qJIjjJ^  r£^Q  regular  road  from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  passes 
through  a  country  unvaried  by  a  single  hill ;  and  the  approach  of  a  large  army 
should  have  been  announced  to  Hannibal  by  his  Numidian  cavalry,  soon  enough 
to  allow  him  to  interrupt  it.    But  so  much  in  war  depends  upon  triflmg  accidents, 
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that  it  is  in  vain  to  guess  where  we  are  without  information.  We  only  know 
that  the  two  consular  armies  were  united  in  Scipio's  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Trebia ;  that  their  united  forces  amounted  to  40,000  men ;  and  that  Hanni- 
bal, with  an  army  so  reinforced  by  the  Gauls  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  that  it  was 
little  inferior  to  his  enemy's,**  was  so  far  from  fearing  to  engage  either  consul 
singly,  that  he  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  combined  armies  of  both.  Depending  on  the  support  of  the  Gauls  for  his 
subsistence,  he  must  not  be  too  long  a  burden  to  them ;  they  had  hoped  to  be 
led  to  live  on  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country,  not  to  maintmn  him  at  the 
expense  of  their  own.  In  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  a  battle,  he  began  to 
attack  their  magazines.  Clastidium,  now  Castiggio,  a  small  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ticinus,  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands  by  the  governor;  and  he  here  found  large  supplies  of  com.** 

On  the  other  hand,  Sempronius,  having  no  fears  for  the  event  of  a  battle,  was 
longing  for  the  glory  of  a  triumph  over  such  an  enemy  as  Hanni-  s^mpwiaM  «« 
bal  ;*•  and  as  Scipio  was  still  disabled  by  his  wound,  he  had  the  SJ^ifb^SSJla" 
command  of  the  whole  Roman  army.  Besides,  the  Gauls  who  •"«^. 
lived  in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  Placentia,  not  knowing  which  side  to 
espouse,  had  been  plundered  by  Hannibal's  cavalry,  and  besought  the  consuls  to 
protect  them.  This  was  no  time,  Sempronius  thought,  to  neglect  any  ally  who 
still  remained  faithful  to  Rome :  he  sent  out  his  cavalry  and  light  troops  over  the 
Trebia  to  drive  off  the  plunderers ;  and  in  such  skirmishes  he  obtained  some 
partial  success,  which  made  him  the  more  disposed  to  risk  a  general  battle.*^ 

For  this,  as  a  Roman  officer,  and  before  Hannibal's  military  talents  were  fully 
known,  he  ought  not  to  be  harshly  judged ;  but  his  manner  of  en-  ,,.  ^. 
gaging  was  rash,  add  unworthy  of  an  able  general.  He  allowed 
the  attacks  of  Hannibal's  light  cavalry  to  tempt  him  to  follow  them  to  their  own 
field  of  battle.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Numidians  crossed  the  river,  and  skir- 
mished close  up  to  the  Roman  camp :  the  consul  first  sent  out  his'  cavalry,  and 
then  his  light  infantry,  to  repel  them  ;**  and  when  they  gave  way  a(Id  recrossed 
the  river,  he  led  his  regular  infantry  out  of  his  camp,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
whole  army  to  advance  over  the  Trebia  and  attack  the  enemy. 

It  was  mid-winter,  and  the  wide  pebbly  bed  of  the  Trebia,  which  the  summer 
traveller  may  almost  pass  dry-shod,  was  now  filled  with  a  rapid  ccnniB«io«n«t  «»r  tu 
stream  running  breast- nigh.  In  the  night  it  had  mined  or  snowed  »»*i»«»<^tw'»'^ 
heavily ;  and  the  morning  was  raw  and  chilly,  threatening  sleet  or  snow.*  Yet 
Sempronius  led  his  soldiers  through  the  river,  before  they  had  eaten  any  thing ; 
and  wet,  cold,  and  hungry  as  they  were,  he  formed  them  in  order  of  battle  on 
the  plain.  Meanwhile  Hannibal's  men  had  eaten  their  breakfast  in  their  tenlSy 
and  had  oiled  their  bodies,  and  put  on  their  armor  around  their  fires.  Then, 
when  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Trebia,  and  were  advancing  in.  the  open  plain, 
the  Carthaginians  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  and  about  a  mile  in  front  of  their 
camp,  they  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Their  disposition  was  simple :  the  heavy 
infantry,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Africans,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  single  line  ;  the  cavalry,  10,000  strong,  was,  with  the  elephants,  on  the 
two  wings ;  the  light  infantry  and  Balerian  slingers  were  in  the  front  of  the 
whole  army.  This  was  all  Hannibal's  visible  force.  But  near  the  Trebia,  and 
now  left  in  their  rear  by  the  advancing  Roman  legions,  -^ere  lying  close  hid  in 
the  deep  and  overgrown  bed  of  a  small  water-course,  two  thousand  picked  sol- 
diers, horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Hannibal's  younger  brother,  Mago,  whom 
he  had  posted  there  during  the  night,  and  whose  ambush  the  Romans  passed 
with  no  suspicion.  Arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  legions  were  formed  in 
their  usual  order,  with  the  allied  infantry  on  the  wings ;  and  their  weak  cavalry 
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of  4000  men,  ill  able  to  contend  with  the  numerous  horsemen  of  Hannibal,  were 
on  the  flanks  of  the  whole  line. 

The  Roman  velites,  or  light  infantry,  who  had  been  in  action  dnce  daybreak, 
and  had  already  shot  away  half  their  darts  and  arrows,  were 
lipht  in&DtiyVod  CAT.  soon  driven  back  upon  the  hastati  and  principes,  and  passed 
through  the  intervals  of  the  maniples  to  the  rear.  With  no  less 
ease  were  the  cavalry  beaten  on  both  wings,  by  Hannibal's  horse  and  elephanU. 
But  when  the  heavy  infantry,  superior  in  numbers  and  better  armed  both  for 
offence  and  defence,  closed  with  the  enemy,  the  confidence  of  Sempronius  seemed 
to  be  justified :  and  the  Romans,  numbed  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  yet,  by 
their  excellence  in  all  soldierly  qualities,  maintained  the  fight  with  equal  ad 
vantage," 

On  a  sudden  a  loud  alarm  was  heard  ;  and  Mago,  with  his  chosen  band,  brokt 
lunt  of  tk«  whai*  out  from  his  ambush,  and  assaulted  them  furiously  in  the  rear. 
•™''  Meantime  both  wings  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  broken  dovB 

by  the  elephants,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  missiles  of  the  light  infantry,  till  th€^ 
were  utterly  routed,  and  fled  towards  the  Trebia.  The  legions  in  the  centre, 
finding  themselves  assailed  on  the  rear,  pushed  desperately  forwards,  forced  theii 
way  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  marched  off  the  field  straight  to  Placentia. 
Many  of  the  routed  cavalry  made  off  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  escaped.  But 
those  who  fled  towards  the  river  were  slaughtered  unceasingly  by  the  conquerors 
till  they  reached  it ;  and  the  loss  here  was  enormous.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ever, stopped  their  pursuit  on  the  brink  of  the  Trebia :  the  cold  was  piercing,  and 
to  the  elephants  so  intolerable  that  they  almost  all  perished ;  even  of  the  men  atul 
horses  many  were  lost,  so  that  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  army  reached  their  camp 
in  safety ;  and'when  night  came  on,  Scipio  again  led  them  across  the  river,  and, 
passing  unnoticed  by  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  took  refuge  with  his  colleague 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia." 

So  ended  Hannibal's  first  campaign  in  Italy.  The  Romans,  after  tlieir  defeat^ 
HMniiMi  wiateii  *ta  despaired  of  maintaming  their  ground  on  the  Po ;  and  the  two 
^•^-  consular  armies  retreated  in  opposite  directions,  Scipio*s   upon 

Ariminum,  and  that  of  Sempronius  across  the  Apennines  into  Etruria.  Hannibal 
remained  master  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  the  season  did  not  allow  him  to  besiege 
Placentia  and  Cremona  ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Gauls  rendered  it  evident  tl^ 
he  must  not  make  their  country  the  seat  of  war  in  another  campugn.  Already 
they  bore  the  bm*den  of  supporting  his  army  so  impatiently,  that  he  made  an  at- 
tempt, in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  to  cross  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  and  was  only 
driven  back  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  the  wind  sweeping  with  such 
fury  over  the  ridges,  and  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  that  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  stand  against  it.*'  He  was  forced  therefore  to  winter  in  Gaul ; 
but  the  innate  fickleness  and  treachery  of  the.  people  led  him  to  suspect  that 
attempts  would  be  made  against  his  life,  and  that  a  Gaulish  assassin  might  hope 
to  purchase  forgiveness  from  the  Romans  for  his  country's  revolt,  by  destroying 
the  general  who  had  seduced  them.  He  therefore  put  on  a  variety  of  disguises 
to  bafiSe  such  designs ;  he  wore  false  hair,  appearing  sometimes  ns  a  man  of 
mature  years,  and  sometimes  with  the  gray  hairs  of  old  age  ;**  and  if  he  bad  that 
taste  for  humor  which  CTcat  men  are  seldom  without,  and  which  some  anecdote 
of  him  imply,  he  must  have  been  often  amused  by  the  mistakes  thus  occasioned, 
and  have  derived  entertainment  from  that  which  policy  or  necessity  had  dictated. 

We  should  be  glad  to  catch  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  Rome,  when  the 
rfaiDtoiM  to  bom  °®^®  ^"^  arrived  of  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  Since  the  disaster  of 
wMoi  yd  iakU  th«  Caudium,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  there  had  been 
'"™"'^  known  no  defeat  of  two  consular  armies  united ;  and  the  surprise 
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and  yexation  must  have  been  great.  Sempronius,  it  is  said,  returned  to  Rome 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  resolved  to  elect  as  consul  a  man  who,  how- 
ever unwelcome  to  the  aristocracy,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant 
i-ictories  in  the  very  country  which  was  now  the  seat  of  war.  They  accordingly 
chose  C.  Fiaminius  for  the  second  time  consul ;'  and  with  him  was  elected  On.  Ser- 
vilius  Geminus,  a  man  of  an  old  patrician  family,  and  personally  attached  to  the 
aristocratical  party,  but  unknown  to  us  before  his  present  consulship.  Fiaminius' 
election  was  most  unpalatable  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  as  numerous  prodigies  were 
reported,  and  the  Sibylline  books  consulted,  and  it  was  certain  that  various  rites 
would  be  ordered  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  gods,"  he  had  some  ^  ^  ^  a  c.  «i 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  election  would  agam  be  declared  null  •••"•• 
and  void,  and  he  himself  thus  deprived  of  his  command.  He  was  anxious  there- 
fore to  leave  Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  .as  his  colleague  was  detained  by  the. 
religious  ceremonies,  and  by  the  care  of  superintending  the  new  levies,  Fiaminius, 
it  It  said,  left  the  city  before  the  15th  of  March,  when  his  consulship  was  to  be- 
gin, and  actually  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ariminum,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
superintend  the  formation  of  magazines,  and  to  examine  the  state  of  the  army.'' 
But  the  aristocracy  thought  it  was  no  time  to  press  party  animosities ;  they  made 
no  attempt  to  disturb  Fiaminius'  election ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  his  prov- 
ince assigned  him  without  opposition,  and  to  have  been  appointed  to  command 
Seropromus'  army  in  Etruria,  while  Servilius  succeeded  Scipio  at  Ariminum. 
The  levies  of  soldiers  went  on  vigorously ;  two  legions  were  employed  in  Spain ; 
one  was  sent  to  Sicily,  another  to  Sardinia,  and  another  to  Tarentum ;  and  four 
legions,  more  or  less  thinned  by  the  defeat  at  the  Trebia,  still  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  armies  in  Ariminum  and  in  Etruria.  It  appears  that  four  new  legions 
were  levied,  with  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  soldiers  from  the  Italian  allies 
and  the  Latin  name ;  and  these  being  divided  between  the  two  consuls,  the  ar- 
mies opposed  to  Hannibal  on  either  line,  by  which  he  might  advance,  must  have 
been,  in  point  of  numbers,  exceedingly  fonnidable.  Servilius,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  his  head-quarters  at  Ariminum ;  and  Scipio,  whom  he  superseded,  sailed  as 
proconsul  into  Spain,  to  take  command  of  his  original  army  there.  Fiaminius 
succeeded  to  Sempronius  in  Etruria,  and  lay  encamped,  it  is  said,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Arretium*** 

Thus  the  main  Roman  armies  lay  nearly  in  the  same  positions  which  they  had 
held  eight  years  before,  to  oppose  the  expected  invasion  of  the  lunnibd  Mun  stm- 
Gauls.  But  as  the  Gauls  then  broke  into  Etruria  unperceived  by  '^ 
either  Roman  army,  so  the  Romans  were  again  surprised  by  Hannibal  on  a  line 
where  they  had  not  expected  him.  He  crossed  the  Apennines,  not  by  the  or- 
dinary road  to  Lucca,  descending  the  valley  of  the  Macra,  but,  as  it  appears,  by 
a  strai^hter  line  down  the  valley  of  the  Anser  or  Serchio ;  and  leaving  Lucca  on 
his  right,  he  proceeded  to  struggle  through  the  low  and  flooded  country  which 
lay  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Amo  and  thfe  Apennines  below  Florence,  and 
of  which  the  marsh  or  lake  of  Fucecchio  still  remains  a  specimen.  Here  again 
the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  extreme ;  but  they  were  rewarded  when  they 
reached  the  firm  ground  below  Fa^sulae,  and  were  let  loose  upon  the  plunder  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  upper  Amo." 

Fiaminius  lay  quietly  at  Arretium,  and  did  not  attempt  to  give  battle,  but  sent 
messengers  to  his  collei^e,  to  inform  him  of  the  enemy's  appear-  AdTMc^  tew«ni«  pr- 
ance in  Etruria.  Hannibal  was  now  on  the  south  of  the  Apen-  ""^ 
nines,  and  in  the  heart  of  Italy ;  but  the  experience  of  the  Samnites  and  of  Pyr- 
rhus  had  shown  that  the  Etruscans  were  scarcely  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the 
Gauls  ;  and  it  was  in  the  south,  in  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  and  Apulia,  that  the 
only  materials  existed  for  organizing  a  new  Italian  war  against  Rome.    Accord- 
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ingly  Hannibal  advanced  rapidly  mto  Etruria,  and  finding  that  Flaminius  still  did 
not  move,  passed  by  Arretium,  leaving  the  Roman  army  in  his  rear,  and  march- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  to  gain  the  great  plain  of  central  Italy,  which  reaches  from 
Perusia  to  Spoletum,  and  was  traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Ariminum  to 
Rome. 

The  consul  Flaminius  now  at  last  broke  up  from  his  position,  and  followed  the 
Fkiabiurdiawtuok  ^'^^^J'  Haunibal  laid  waste  the  country  on  every  side  with  fire 
and  sword,  to  provoke  the  Romans  to  a  hasty  battle ;  and  leaving 
Cortona  on  his  left  untouched  on  its  mountain  seat,  he  approached  the  lake  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  followed  the  road  along  its  northeastern  shore,  till  it  ascended 
the  hills  which  divide  the  lake  from  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.*'  Flaminius  was  fullj 
convinced  that  Hannibal's  object  was  not  to  fight  a  battle,  but  to  lay  waste  the 
richest  part  of  Italy :  had  he  wished  jto  engage,  why  had  he  no.'  attacked  him 
when  he  lay  at  Arretium,  and  while  his  colleague  was  far  away  at  Ariminum  ? 
With  this  impression  he  pressed  on  his  rear  closely,  never  dreamir^  that  the  lion 
would  turn  from  the  pursuit  of  his  defenceless  prey,  to  spring  on  the  shepherds 
who  were  dogging  his  steps  behind. 

The  modem  road  along  the  lake,  after  passing  the  village  of  Passignano,  runs 
DModtr  of  mwusf  for  some  way  close  to  the  water  s  edge  on  the  right,  hemnoed  in 
•.ttii.&id.rk.ttk.  on  tjj^  left  Y>y  a  line  of  cliffs,  which  make  it  an  absolute  defile. 
Then  it  turns  from  the  lake  and  ascends  the  hills ;  yet,  although  they  form  some- 
thing of  a  curve,  there  is  nothing  to  deserve  the  name  of  valley ;  and  the  road, 
after  leaving  the  lake,  begins  to  ascend  almost  immediately,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
short  distance  during  which  the  hiUs  on  the  right  and  left  command  it.  The 
ground  therefore  does  not  well  correspond  with  the  description  of  Polybius,  who 
states  that  the  valley  in  which  the  Romans  were  caught  was  not  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  hills  and  the  lake,  but  a  valley  beyond  this  defile,  and  run- 
ning down  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  Romans,  when  engaged  in  it,  had  the  water, 
not  on  their  right  flank,  but  on  their  rear.**  Livy's  account  is  different,  and 
represents  the  Romans  as  caught  in  the  defile  beyond  Passignano,  between  the 
cliff  and  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road  could 
be  discovered,  it  might  assist  in  solving  the  difficulty :  in  the  mean  time  the  bat- 
tle of  Thrasymenus  must  be  one  of  the  many  events  in  ancient  military  history, 
where  the  accounts  of  historians,  differing  either  with  each  other  or  with  the 
actual  appearances  of  the  ground,  are  to  us  inexplicable. 

The  consul  had  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  just  within 
rbuntDtai  adTaMM  to  ^^^  prescut  Roman  frontier,  and  on  the  Tuscan  side  of  Passignano : 
Mtoek  HaoDiiML  jj^  Yxfid  made  a  forced  march,  and  had  arrived  at  his  position  so 
late  that  he  could  not  examine  the  ground  before  him.*^  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing he  set  forward  again ;  the  morning  mist  hung  thickly  over  the  lake  and  the 
low  grounds,  leaving  the  heights,  as  is  often  the  case,  quite  clear.  Flaminius, 
anxious  to  overtake  his  enemy,  rejoiced  in  the  friendly  veil  which  thus  concealed 
his  advance,  and  hoped  to  fall  upon  Hannibal's  army  while  it  was  still  in  march- 
ing  order,  and  its  columns  encumbered  with  the  plunder  of  the  valley  of  the 
Amo.  He  passed  through  the  defile  of  Passignano,  and  found  no  enemy ;  this 
confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  Hannibal  did  not  mean  to  fight.  Already  the 
Numidian  cavalry  were  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Tiber :  unless  he  could 
overtake  them  speedily,  they  would  have  reached  the  plain ;  and  Africans,  Span- 
iards, and  Gauls,  would  be  rioting  in  the  devastation  of  the  garden  of  Italy.  So 
the  consul  rejoiced  as  the  heads  of  his  columns  emerged  from  the  defile,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  where  he  hoped  at  least  to  find  the 
rear-guard  of  the  enemy* 

At  this  moment  the  stillness  of  the  mist  was  broken  by  barbarian  war-cries  on 
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every  side;  and  both  flank^  of  the  Roman  column  were  assailed  DMtnetiimortiMiiiate 
at  once.  Their  right  was  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  javelins  and  ^y^^^^*"-^ 
arrows,  shot  as  if  from  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  stnkin^  into  the  soldier's  un- 
guarded side,  where  he  had  no  shield  to  cover  him ;  while  ponderous  stones, 
against  which  no  shield  or  helmet  could  avail,  came  crashing  down  upon  their 
heads.  On  the  left  were  heard  the  trampling  of  horse,  and  the  well-known  war- 
cries  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  presently  Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  emerged  from  the 
mist,  and  were  in  an  instant  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks ;  and  the  huge  forms  of 
the  Gauls  and  their  vast  broadswords  broke  in  upon  them  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  head  of  the  Roman  column,  which  was  already  ascending  to  the 
higher  ground,  found  its  advance  also  barred ;  for  here  was  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  so  longed  to  overtake  ;  here  were  some  of  the  Spanish  and  African  foot 
of  Hannibal's  army  drawn  up  to  wait  their  assault.  The  Romans  instantly  at- 
tacked these  troops,  and  cut  their  way  through :  these  must  be  the  covering 
parties,  they  thought,  of  Hannibal's  main  battle ;  and,  eager  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  decisive  issue,  they  pushed  forward  up  the  heights,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
summit. they  should  find  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  And  now  they  were  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  to  their  astonishment  no  enemy  was  there ;  but  the 
mist  drew  up,  and,  as  they  looked  behind,  they  saw  too  plainly  where  Hannibal 
was :  the  whole  valley  was  one  scene  of  carnage,  while  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
above  were  the  masses  of  the  Spanish  and  Afncan  foot  witnessing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  army,  which  had  scarcely  cost  them  a  single  stroke. 

The  advanced  troops  of  ther  Roman  column  had  thus  escaped  the  slaughter ; 
but  being  too  few  to  retrieve  the  day,  they  continued  their  advance,  ^f^^^^,^^ 
which  was  now  become  a  flight,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the       *"" 
neighboring  villages.     Meantime,  while  the  centre  of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  valley,  the  rear  was  still  winding  through  the  defile  beyond,  between  the 
cliffs  and  the  lake.     But  they  too  were  attacked  from  the  heights  above  by  the 
Gauls,  and  forced  in  confusion  into  the  water.     Some  of  the  soldiers,  in  despera- 
tion, struck  out  into  the  deep  water  swimming,  and,  weighed  down  by  their 
armor,  presently  sank :  others  ran  in  as  far  as  was  within  their  depth,  and  there 
stood  helplessly,  till  the  enemy's  cavalry  dashed  in  after  them.     Then  they  lifted  . 
up  their  hands,  and  cried  for  quarter ;  but  on  this  day  of  sacrifice,  the  gods  of 
Carthage  were  not  to  be  defrauded  of  a  single  victim ;  and  the  horsemen  piti- 
lessly fulfilled  Hannibal's  vow. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  advanced  troops  of  the  Roman  column,  who 
vere  about  6000  men,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  utterly  destroyed.  u.,|^^y,,„^^ 
The  consul  himself  had  not  seen  the  wreck  consummated.     On     '  * 

finding  himself  surrounded,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  form  his  men  amidst  the 
confusion,  and  to  offer  some  regular  resistance :  when  this  was  hopeless,  he  con- 
tinued to  do  his  duty  as  a  bra\»3  soldier,  till  one  of  the  Gaulish  horsemen,  who  is 
siud  to  have  known  him  by  sight  from  his  former  consulship,  rode  up  and  ran 
bim  through  the  body  with  his  lance,  crying  out,  "  So  perish  the  man  who 
slaughtered  our  brethren,  and  robbed  us  of  the  lands  of  our  fathers."*'  In  these 
last  words  we  probably  rather  read  the  unquenchable  hatred  of  the  Roman  aris« 
tocracy  to  the  author  of  an  agrarian  law,  than  the  genuine  language  of  the  Gaul. 
Flaminius  died  bravely,  sword  in  hand,  having  committed  no  greater  military 
error  than  many  an  impetuous  soldier,  whose  death  in  his  country's  cause  has 
been  felt  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  rashness,  and  whose  memory  is  pitied  and  hon- 
ored. The  party  feelings  which  have  so  colored  the  langiiage  of  the  ancient 
ivvriters  respecting  him,  need  not  be  shared  by  a  modem  historian:  Flaminiuswas 
indeed  an  unequd  antagonist  to  Hannibal ;  but  in  his  previous  life,  as  consul  and  as 
censor,  he  had  served  his  country  well ;  and  if  the  defile  of  Thrasymenus  witnessed 
his  rashness,  it  also  contains  his  honorable  grave. 
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The  battle  must  have  been  ended  before  noon ;  and  Hannibal's  indefatigable 
o«ptan  «r  tk«  ad.  cavalry,  after  having  destroyed  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  Roman 
SSniiCIIIfb^i^  array,  hastened  to  pursue  the  troops  who  had  broken  off  from  the 
'•^'^'^  front,  and  had  for  the  present  escaped  the  general  overthrow. 

They  were  supported  by  the  light-armed  foot  and  the  Spaniai^s,  and  finding  the 
Romans  in  the  village  to  which  they  had  retreated,  proceeded  to  invest  it  oo 
every  side.  The  Romans,  cut  off  from  all  relief,  ana  with  no  provisions,  sur- 
rendered to  Maharbal,  who  commanded  the  party  sent  against  them.  They  were 
brought  to  Hannibal :  with  the  other  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  the  whole 
number  amounted  to  15,000.  The  general  addressed  them  by  an  interpreter; 
he  told  the  soldiers  who  had  surrendered  to  Maharbal,  that  their  lives,  if  he 
pleased,  were  still  forfeited,  for  Maharbal  had  no  authority  to  grant  terms  with- 
out his  consent :  then  he  proceeded  with  the  vehemence  often  displayed  by  Na- 
poleon in  similar  circumstances,  to  inveigh  against  the  Roman  government  and 
people,  and  concluded  by  giving  all  his  Roman  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
several  divisions  of  his  army.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Italian  allies :  they  were 
not  his  enemies,  he  said ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  invaded  Italy  to  aid  them  in 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  he  should'  still  deal  with  them  as  he  had  treated 
his  Italian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Trcbia ;  they  were  free  from  that  moment,  and 
without  ransom.**  This  being  done,  he  halted  for  a  shat  time  to  rest  his  aimy, 
and  buried  with  great  solemnity  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
had  fallen  on  his  own  side  in  the  battle.  His  whole  loss  had  amounted  only  to 
1500  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  Gauls.  It  is  said  also  that  he  caused 
careful  search,  but  in  vam,  to  be  made  for  the  body  of  the  consul,  Flaminius, 
being  anxious  to  mve  him  honorable  burial.**  So  he  acted  afterwards  to  L. 
iEmilius  and  to  Marcellus ;  and  these  humanities  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  if  he 
had  wished  to  show  that,  though  his  vow  bound  him  to  unrelenting  enmity 
towards  the  Ronjans  while  living,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  that  he  might 
honor  them  when  dead. 

The  army  of  Hannibal  now  broke  up  from  the  scene  of  its  victory,  and,  leaving 
H*  n      umbrfa.     P®™^^*  uuassailed,  crossed  the  infant  stream  of  the  liber,  and  en- 

"'*■**  m  tered  upon  the  plains  of  Umbria.  Here  Maharbal,  with  the  cav- 
alry and  light  troops,  obtained  another  victory  over  a  party  of  some  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  C.  Centenius,  and  killed,  took  prisoners,  or  dispersed  the 
whole  body.**  Then  that  rich  plain,  extending  from  the  Tiber  under  Perusia  to 
Spoletum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Somma,  was  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginians 
without  mercy.  The  white  oxen  of  the  Clitumnus,  so  often  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  of  Rome  by  her  triumphant  generals,  were  now  the  spoil  of  the  enemy, 
and  were  slaughtered  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  of  Carthage,  amidst  prayers  for 
the  destruction  of  Rome.  TL)  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  again  heard  the  Gaulish 
war-cry ;  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  fortified 
cities  from  this  unwonted  storm  of  barbarian  invasion.  The  figures  and  arms  of 
the  GaulD,  however  formidable,  might  be  familiar  to  many  of  the  Umbrians  ;  but 
they  gazed  in  wonder  on  the  slingers  from  the  Balearian  islands,  on  the  hardy 
Spanish  foot,  conspicuous  by  thejr  white  linen  coats  bordered  with  scarlet  ;**  on 
the  regular  African  infantry,  who  had  not  yet  exchanged  their  long  lances  and 
small  shields  for  the  long  shield  and  stabbing  sword  of  the  Roman  soldier ;  on 
the  heavy  cavalry,  so  numerous,  and  mounted  on  horses  so  superior  to  those  of 
Italy  ;  above  all,  on  the  bands  of  wild  Numidians,  who  rode  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  as  if  the  rider  and  his  horse  were  one  creature,  and  who  scoured  over  the 
country  with  a  speed  and  impetuosity  defying  escape  or  resistance.  Amidst  such 
a  scene  the  colonists  of  Spoletum  deserved  well  of  their  country,  for  shutting 
their  gates  boldly,  and  not  yielding  to  the  general  panic;  and  when  the  Numid- 
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ian  horsemen  reined  up  their  horses,  and  turned  away  from  its  well- manned  walls, 
the  colonists,  with  an  ezcusahle  boasting,  might  claim  the  glory  of  having  repulsed 
Hannibal.** 

But  Hannibal's  way  lay  not  oyer  the  Monte  Somma,  although  its  steep  pass, 
rising  immediately  behind  Spoletum,  was  the  last  natural  obstacle  h*  oumhM  bto  ai»- 
between  him  and  Rome.  Beyond  that  pass  the  country  was  full,  ^ 
not  of  Roman  colonies  merely,  but  of  Roman  citizens  :  he  would  soon  have  en- 
tered on  the  territory  of  the  thirty-five  Roman  tribes,  where  every  man  whom  he 
would  have  met  was  his  enemy.  His  eyes  were  fixed  elsewhere :  the  south  was 
entirely  open  to  him ;  the  way  to  Apulia  and  Samnium  was  cleared  of  every  im- 
pediment. He  crossed  the  Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Ancona,  and  invaded 
Ficenum :  he  then  followed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  through  the  country  of  the 
Marrucinians  and  Frentanians,  till  he  arrived  in  the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  in 
the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Daunia.'^  He  advanced  slowly  and  leisurely, 
encamping  after  short  marches,  and  spreading  devastation  far  and  wide:  the 
plunder  of  sla^s,  cattle,  com,  wine,  oil,  arid  vduable  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion, was  almost  more  than  the  army  could  carry  or  drive  along.  The  soldiers, 
who,  after  their  exhausting  march  from  Spain  over  ,the  Alps,  had  ever  since  been 
ia  active  service,  or  in  wretched  quarters,  and  who  from  cold  and  the  want  of  oil 
for  anomting  the  skin  had  suffered  severely  from  scorbutic  disorders,  were  now 
revelling  in  plenty  in  a  land  of  com  and  olives  and  vines,  where  all  good  things 
were  in  such  abundance  that  the  very  horses  of  the  army,  so  said  report,  were 
bathed  in  old  wines  to  improve  their  condition.**  Meanwhile,  wherever  the  army 
passed,  all  Romans  or  Latins,  of  an  a^e  to  bear  arms,  irere,  by  Hannibal's  ex- 
press orders,  put  to  the  sword.**  Many  an  occupier  of  domain  land,  many  a 
farmer  of  the  taxes,  or  of  those  multiplied  branches  of  revenue  which  the  Roman 
government  possessed  all  over  Italy,  collectors  of  customs  and  port  duties,  sur- 
veyors and  farmers  of  the  forests,  fanners  of  the  mountain  pastures,  farmers  of 
the  salt  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  mines  in  the  moimtains,  were  cut  off  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Rome,  having  lost  thousands  of  her  poorer 
citizens  in  battle,  and  now  losing  hundreds  of  the  richer  classes  in  this  extermi- 
nating march,  lay  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

But  her  spirit  was  invincible.  When  the  tidings  of  the  disaster  of  Thrasyme- 
niis  reached  the  city,  the  people  crowded  to  the  Fomm,  and  called 
upon  the  magistrates  to  tell  them  the  whole  truth.''*  The  praetor  ii^^m^'iLSII 
peregrinus,  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  ascended  the  rostra,  and  said 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  "  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great  battle ;  our  army 
is  destroyed  ;  and  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul,  is  killed."  Our  colder  temperaments 
scarcely  enable  us  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such  tidings  on  the  lively  feelings  of 
the  people  of  the  south,  or  to  image  to  ourselves  the  cries,  the  tears,  the  hands 
uplifted  in  prayer,  or  clenched  in  rage,  the  confused  sounds  of  ten  thousand 
voices,  giving  utterance  with  breathless  rapidity  to  their  feelings  of  eager  inter- 
est, of  terror,  of  grief,  or  of  fury.  All  the  northern  gates  of  the  city  were  beset 
with  crowds  of  wives  and  mothers,  imploring  every  n*esh  fugitive  from  the  fatal 
field  for  some  tidings  of  those  most  dear  to  them.  The  praetors,  M.  JEmilius  and 
M.  Pomponius,  kept  the  senate  sitting  for  several  days  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
without  adjoumment,  in  earnest  consultation  on  the  alarming  state  of  their 
country. 

Peace  was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment :  nor  was  it  proposed  to  withdraw  a 
single  soldier  from  Spain,  or  Sicily,  or  Sardinia ;   but  it  was  re-  jMxn  Mnimos  u  ap- 
solved  that  a  dictator  ought  to  be  appointed,  to  secure  unity  of  ^^^  •"**•*"• 
command.     There  had  been  no  dictatorship  for  actual  service  since  that  of  A. 
Atilius  Colatinus,  two-and-thirty  years  before,  in  the  disastrous  consulship  of 
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P.  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L  Junius  Pullus.  But  it  is  probable  that  scvme  jeal 
ousy  was  entertained  of  the  senate's  choice,  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  consul.  On 
Servilius,  the  appointment,  according  to  ancient  usage,  had  rested  with  them : 
nor  was  it  thought  safe  to  leave  the  dictator  to  nominate  his  master  of  the  hone. 
Hence  an  unusual  course  was  adopted ;  the  centuries  in  their  comitia  elected 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  choosmg  one  from  each  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state ;  the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  from  one  of  the  noblest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  moderate  families  of  the  aristocracy,  and  himself  a  man  of  a  nature 
no  less  gentle  than  wise ;  the  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  as  repre- 
senting the  popular  party  .''* 

Religion  in  the  mind  of  Q.  Fabius  was  not  a  mere  instrument  for  party  pur- 
MMntM  to  prapitiato  poscs :  although  he  may  have  had  little  belief  in  its  truth,  he  was 
**»•  f"*^  convinced  of  its  excellence,  and  that  a  reverence  for  the  gods  was 

an  essential  element  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  without  which  it  must  assuredly 
degenerate.  Therefore,  on  the  very  day  that  he  entered  on  his  office,  he  sum- 
moned the  senate,  and  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  propitiating  the  gods,  moved 
that  the  sibylline  books  should  forthwith  be  consulted."  They  directed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Roman  people  should  vow  to  the  gods  what  was  caJkd 
"a  holy  spring;"  that  is  to  say,  that  every  animal  fit  for  sacrifice  bom  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  thirtieth  of  Apiil, 
and  reared  on  any  mountain  or  plain  or  river-bank  or  upland  pasture  throughout 
Italy,  should  be  offered  to  Jupiter.""  Extraordinaiy  games  were  also  vowed  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Circus  Maximus ;  prayers  were  put  up  at  all  the  temples ; 
new  temples  were  vowed  to  be  built ;  and  for  three  days  those  solemn  sacrifictt 
were  performed,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  taken  down  from  their 
temples,  and  laid  on  couches  richly  covered,  with  tables  full  of  meat  and  wine  set 
before  them,  in  the  si^ht  of  all  the  people,  as  if  the  gods  could  not  but  bless  the 
city  where  they  had  deigned  to  receive  hospitality. 

Then  the  dictator  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  war.  A  long  cam- 
pin  or  FftbiM  for  tin  V^g^  ^^  ^^  prospcct ;  for  it  was  still  so  early  in  the  season  that 
eujugn.  ^i^g  praetors  had  not  yet  gone  out  of  their  provinces ;  and  Hannibal 

was  already  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  All  measures  wer^  taken  for  the  defence  of 
the  country ;  even  the  walls  and  towers  of  Rome  were  ordered  to  be  made  good 
against  an  attack.  Bridges  were  to  be  broken  down ;  the  inhabitants  of  open 
towns  were  to  withdraw  into  places  of  security ;  and  in  the  expected  line  of  Han- 
nibal's march,  the  country  was  to  be  laid  waste  before  him,  the  com  destroyed, 
and  the  houses  bumt.'^  This  would  probably  be  done  effectually  in  the  Roman 
territory ;  but  the  allies  were  not  likely  to  make  such  extreme  sacrifices  ;  and  this 
of  itself  was  a  reason  why  Hannibal  did  not  advance  directly  upon  Rome. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  had  been  lost  to  the 
^^  Romans  in  the  late  battle.     The  consul  On.  Servilius  commanded 

"*  ^  above  thirty  thousand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  he  was  now  retreat- 

ing in  all  haste,  after  having  heard  of  the  total  defeat  of  his  colleague.  Two 
new  legions  were  raised,  besides  a  large  force  out  of  the  city  tribes,  which  was 
employed  partly  for  the  defence  of  Rome  itself,  and  partly,  as  it  consisted  largely 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the  service  of  the  fleet  This  last  indeed  was  become 
a  matter  of  urgent  necessity ;  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  already  on  the  Italian 
coast,  and  had  taken  a  whole  convoy  of  corn-ships,  off  Cosa,  in  Etruria,  carrying 
supplies  to  the  army  in  Spain ;  while  the  Roman  ships,  both  in  Sicily  and  at 
Ostia,  had  not  yet  been  launched  after  the  winter."  Now  all  the  ships  at  OsUa 
and  in  the  Tiber  were  sent  to  sea  in  haste,  and  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  com- 
manded them ;  whilst  the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse,  having  added  the 
two  newly  raised  legions  to  the  consul's  army,  proceeded  through  Campania  and 
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Samnium  into  Apulia,  and,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Hannibal.^* 

Besides  the  advantage  of  numbers,  the  Romans  had  that  of  being  regularly 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions.  They  had  no  occasion  „^n^,  ^  ^^^^^ 
to  scatter  their  forces  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence ;  but  keeping  »<!!«  >Dd'!^c*m. 
their  army  together,  and  exposing  no  weak  point  to  fortune,  they  ^*^' 
followed  Hannibal  at  a  certain  distance,  watched  their  opportunity  to  cut  off  his 
detached  parties,  and  above  al],  by  remaining  in  the  field  with  so  imposing  an 
army,  overawed  the  allies,  and  checked  their  disposition  to  reyolt."  Thus  Han- 
nibal, finding  that  the  Apulians  did  not  join  him,  recrossed  the  Apennines,  and 
moved  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpinians  into  that  of  the  Caudinian  Samnites. 
But  Beneventum,  once  a  great  Samnite  city,  was  now  a  Latin  colony ;  and  its 

fates  were  close  shut  against  the  invader.  Hannibal  laid  waste  :ta  territory  with 
re  and  sword,  then  moved  onwards  under  the  south  side  of  the  Matese,  and 
took  possession  of  Telesia,  the  native  city  of  C.  Pontius,  but  now  a  decayed  and 
defenceless  town :  thence  descending  the  Calor  to  its  junction  with  the  Yultumus, 
and  ascending  the  Vultumus  till  he  found  it  easily  fordable,  he  finally  crossed  it 
near  Allifse,  and  passing  over  the  hills  behind  Calatia,  descended  by  Gales  into 
the  midst  of  the  Falemian  plmn,  the  glory  of  Campania.^' 

Fabius  steadily  followed  him,  not  descending  into  the  plain,  but  keeping  his 
army  on  the  hills  above  it,  and  watching  all  his  movements.  Again  p,^j^,^,^,^,,^ 
the  Numidian  cavalry  were  seen  scouring  the  country  on  every  '  "  °^ 
side ;  and  the  smoke  of  burning  houses  marked  their  track.  The  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  army  beheld  the  sight  with  the  greatest  impatience :  they  were  burning 
for  battle,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  himself  shared  and  encouraged  the  gen- 
eral feeling.  But  Fabius  was  firm  in  his  resolution ;  he  sent  parties  to  secure 
even  the  pass  of  Tarracina,  lest  Hannibal  should  attempt  to  advance  by  the  Ap- 
pian  road  upon  Rome ;  he  garrisoned  Casilinum  on  the  enemy's  rear ;  the  Vul- 
tumus from  Casilinum  to  the  sea  barred  all  retreat  southwards ;  the  colony  of 
Cales  stopped  the  outlet  from  the  plain  by  the  Latin  road ;  while  from  Gales  to 
Casilinum  the  hills  formed  an  unbroken  barrier,  steep  and  wooded,  the  few  paths 
over  which  were  already  secured  by  the  Roman  soldiers/'  Thus  Fabius  thought 
that  Hannibal  was  caught  as  in  a  pitfall ;  that  his  escape  was  cut  off,  while  nis 
army,  haying  soon  wasted  its  plunder,  could  not  possibly  winter  where  it  was, 
without  magazines,  and  without  a  single  town  in  its  possession.  For  himself,  he 
had  all  the  resources  of  Campania  and  Samnium  on  his  rear ;  while  on  his  right 
the  Latin  road,  secured  by  the  colonies  of  Cales,  Casinum,  and  Fregellse,  kept 
his  communications  with  Rome  open. 

Hannibal,  on  his  part,  had  no  thought  of  wintering  where  he  was ;  but  he  had 
carefully  husbanded  his  plunder,  that  it  might  supply  his  winter  , 

consumption,  so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  carry  it  off  in  •mp*  'th*  ii«mn 
safety.  He  had  taken  many  thousand  cattle  ;  and  his  army  be-  '^^' 
sides  was  encumbered  with  its  numerous  prisoners,  over  and  above  the  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  other  articles,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  ravage  of  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  Italy.  Finding  that  the  passes  in  the  hills  between  Cales  and 
the  Vultumus  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  he  began  to  consider  how  he  could 
surprise  or  force  his  passage  without  abandoning  any  of  his  plunder.  He  first 
thought  of  his  numerous  prisoners ;  and  dreading  lest  in  a  night  march  they 
should  either  escape  or  overpower  their  guards  and  join  their  countrymen  in 
attacking  him,  he  commanded  them  all,  to  the  number  it  is  said  of  5000  men,  to 
be  put  to  the  sword.  Then  he  ordered  2000  of  the  stoutest  oxen  to  be  selected 
from  the  plundered  cattle,  and  pieces  of  split  pine  wood,  or  dry  vine  wood,  to  be 
lastenedjto  their  horns.    About  two  hours  before  midnight  the  drovers  began  to 
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driYe  them  straight  to  the  hills»  having  first  set  on  fire  the  hundles  of  wood  about 
their  heads ;  while  the  light  infantry  following  them  till  they  began  to  ran  wild, 
then  made  their  own  way  to  the  hills,  scounng  the  points  just  above  the  pass 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Hannibal  then  commenced  his  march  ;  his  African  m- 
fantiy  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  cayalry ;  then  came  all  the  baggage  ;  and 
the  rear  was  covered  by  the  Spaniards  and  Gauls.  In  this  order  he  followed 
the  road  in  the  defile,  by  which  he  was  to  get  out  into  the  upper  vallej  of  the 
Vultumus,  above  Casilinum  and  the  enemy's  army.*^ 

He  found  the  way  quite  clear;  for  the  Romans  who  had  guarded  it»  seeing  the 
itamooM  ^^'^  above  them  illuminated  on  a  sudden  with  a  multitude  of  mov- 

'^'"^  ing  lights,  and  nothing  doubting  that  Hannibal's  army  was  attempt- 

ing to  break  out  over  the  hills  in  despair  of  forcing  the  road,  quitted  th^  positioe 
in  haste,  and  ran  towards  the  heights  to  interrupt  or  embarrass  his  retreat.    Mean- 
whib  Fabius,  with  his  main  army,  confounded  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sight, 
and  dreading  lest  Hannibal  was  tempting  him  to  his  ruin  as  he  had  tempted  Fla- 
minius,  kept  close  within  his  camp  till  the  morning.     Day  dawned  only  to  sbov 
him  his  own  troops  who  had  been  set  to  occupy  the  defile,  engaged  on  the  hills 
above  with  Hannibal's  light  infantry.     But  presently  the  Spanish  foot  were  seen 
scaling  the  heights  to  reinforce  the  enemy ;  and  the  Romans  were  driven  down 
to  the  plain  with  great  los&  and  confusion ;  while  the  Spaniards  and  the  light 
troops,  having  thoroughly  done  their  work,  disappeared  behind  the  hills,  and 
followed  their  main  army.*'     Thus  completely  successful,  and  leaving  his  shamed 
and  bajQSied  enemy  behind  him,  Hannibal  no  longer  thought  of  returning  to  Apulia 
by  the  most  direct  road,  but  resolved  to  extend  his  devastations  still  further 
before  the  season  ended.     He  mounted  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus  towards  Ve- 
nafrum,  marched  from  thence  into  Samnium,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  de- 
scended into  the  rich  Pelignian  plain  by  Sulmo,  which  yielded  him  an  ampk 
harvest  of  plunder,  and  thence  retracing  his  steps  into  Samnium,  he  finally  re- 
turned to  the  neighborhood  of  his  old  quarters  in  Apulia. 

The  summer  was  far  advanced ;  Hannibal  had  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
Bit  piaa  fcr  th«  win-  It&lj '  the  mcadows  of  the  Clitumnus  and  the  Yultumus,  and  the 
^'-  forest  glades  of  the  high  Apennines,  had  alike  seen  their  catlk 

driven  away  by  the  invading  army  ;  the  FaJemian  plain  and  the  plain  of  Sulmo 
had  alike  yielded  their  tribute  of  wine  and  oil ;  but  not  a  single  city  had  as  yet 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  not  a  smgle  state  of  Samnmm  had  welcomed 
him  as  its  champion,  under  whom  it  might  revenge  its  old  wrongs  against  Rome. 
Everywhere  the  aristocratical  party  had  maintained  its  ascendency,  and  had  re- 
pressed all  mention  6f  revolt  from  Rome.  Hannibal's  great  experiment  therefore 
had  hitherto  failed.  He  knew  that  his  single  army  covdd  not  conquer  Italy ;  as 
easily  might  king  William's  Dutch  guards  have  conquered  England :  and  sii 
months  had  brought  Hannibal  no  fairer  prospect  of  aid  within  the  country  itself, 
than  the  first  week  after  his  landing  in  Torbay  brought  to  king  William.  But 
among  Hannibal's  greatest  qualities  was  the  patience  with  which  he  knew  how 
to  abide  his  time ;  if  one  campaign  had  failed  of  its  main  object,  another  mujt  be 
tried ;  if  the  fideUty  of  the  Roman  allies  had  been  unshaken  by  the  disaster  of 
Thrasymenus,  it  must  be  tried  by  a  defeat  yet  more  fatal.  Meantime  he  would 
take  undisputed  possession  of  the  best  winter-quarters  in  Italy ;  his  men  would 
be  plentifully  fed ;  his  invaluable  cavalry  would  have  forage  in  abundance ;  and 
this  at  no  cost  to  Carthage,  but  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  jenemy.  The  pant 
which  he  fixed  upon  to  winter  at  was  the  very  edge  of  the  Apulian  plain,  where 
it  joins  the  mountains :  on  one  side  was  a  boundless  expanse  of  com,  intermixed 
with  open  grass  land,  burnt  up  in  summer,  but  in  wmter  fresh  and  green ;  whilst 
on  the  other  side  were  the  wide  pastures  of  the  mountain  forests,  where  bis  nu- 
merous cattle  might  be  turned  out  till  *the  first  snows  of  autumn  fell.     These  wen 
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as  yet  far  distant ;  for  the  com  in  the  plain,  although  ripe,  was  still  standing ; 
and  the  rich  harvests  of  Apulia  were  to  he  gathered  this  year  by  unwonted 
reapers. 

Descending  from  Samnium,  Hannibal  accordingly  appeared  before  the  little 
town  of  Geronium,  which  was  situated  somewhat  more  than  twenty  ^^  ^^  GewBium. 
miles  northwest  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Luceria,  in  the  immediate  *  "  """ 
neighborhood  of  Larinum."  The  town,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword ;  but  the  hotlses  and  walls  were  left  standing,  to 
serve  as  a  great  magazine  for  the  army ;  and  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  a 
regularly  fortified  camp  without  the  town.  Here  Ha^nibal  posted  himself;  and, 
keeping  a  third  part  of  his  men  under  arms  to  guard  the  camp  and  to  cover  his 
foragers,  he  sent  out  the  other  two-thirds  to  gather  in  all  the  com  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  or  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  the  adjoining  mountains.  In  this 
manner  the  storehouses  of  Geronium  were  in  a  short  time  filled  with  com. 

Meanwhile  the  pubhc  mind  at  Rome  was  strongly  excited  against  the  dictator. 
He  seemed  like  a  man  who,  having  played  a  cautious  game,  at  ^  iiritwofF«iiim 
last  makes  a  false  move,  and  is  beaten ;  his  slow  defensive  system,  "^^ 
unwelcome  in  itself,  seemed  rendered  contemptible  by  Hannibal's  triumphant 
escape  from  the  Falernian  plain.  But  here  too  Fabius  showed  a  patience  worthy 
of  all  honor.  Vexed  as  he  must  have  been  at  his  failure  in  Campania,  he  still 
.felt  sure  that  his  system  was  wise ;  and  again  he  followed  Hannibal  into  Apulia, 
and  encamped,  as  before,  on  the  high  grounds  in  hi^  neighborhood.  Certain  reli- 
gious offices  called  him  at  this  time  to  Rome ;  but  he  charged  Minucius  to  ob- 
serve his  system  strictly,  and  on  no  account  to  risk  a  battle.^ 

The  master  of  the  horse  conducted  his  operations  wisely :  he  advanced  his 
camp  to  a  projecting  ridge  of  hills,  immediately  above  the  plain,  MiBofliM adopts stou. 
and  sending  out  his  cavsury  and  light  troops  to  cut  off  Hannibal's  •^v^'^ 
foragers,  oblifi^d  the  enemy  to  increase  his  covering  force,  and  to  restrict  the 
range  of  his  harvesting.  On  one  occasion  he  cut  off  a  great  number  of  the  for* 
agers,  and  even  advanced  to  attack  Hannibars  camp,  which,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  detaching  so  many  men  all  over  the  country,  was  left  with  a  very  inferior 
force  to  defend  it.  The  retum  of  some  of  the  foraging  parties  obliged  the  Ro- 
mans to  retreat ;  but  Minucius  was  greatly  elated,  and  sent  home  very  encour- 
aging reports  of  his  success.** 

The  feeling  agmnst  Fabius  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Minucius  had  known 
how  to  manage  his  system  more  ably  than  he  had  done  himself ;  hi.  Mtiu»ii7  b  mmu 
such  merit  at  such  a  crisis  deserved  to  be  rewaided ;  nor. was  it  •^"^tot'«»  «*!«»•*<«••■ 
fit  that  the  popular  party  should  continue  to  be  deprived  of  its  share  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Even  among  his  own  party  Fabius  was  not  universally  popu- 
lar :  he  had  magnified  himself  and  his  system  somewhat  offensively,  and  had 
spoken  too  harshly  of  the  blunders  of  former  generals.  Thus  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  aristocracy  offered  any  strong  resistance  to  a  bill  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  M.  Metilius,  for  giving  the  master  of  the  horse  power  equal  to  the 
dictator's.  The  bill  was  strongly  supported  byC.  Terentius  Yarro,  who  had  been 
praetor  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  easily  carried."' 

The  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  now  divided  the  army  between  them, 
and  encamped  apart,  at  more  than  a  mile*s  distance  from  each  other.  h«  u  nmM,  and  Fa. 
Their  want  of  co-operation  was  thus  notorious ;  and  Hannibal  was  **-««*««»»i»«- 
not  slow  to  profit  by  it.  He  succeeded  in  tempting  Minucius  to  an  engagement 
on  his  own  ground ;  and  having  concealed  about  5000  men  in  some  ravines  and 
hollows  close  by,  he  called  them  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  action  to  fall  on  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  rout  of  the  Trebia  was  well-nigh  repeated;  but  Fabius  was 
near  enough  to  come  up  in  |ime  to  the  rescue ;  and  his  fresh  legions  checked  the 
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Ciiit  of  the  conquerors,  and  enabled  the  broken  Romans  ( ^  rally.  8tfll  the 
already  sustained  was  severe ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  Fabius  bad  saved  his 
colleague  from  total  destruction.  Minucius  acknowledged  this  generously :  he 
instantly  gave  up  his  equal  and  separate  command,  and  placed  himself  and  hii 
army  under  the  dictator  s  orders."*  The  rest  of  the  season  passed  quietly ;  acd 
the  dictator  and  master  of  the  horse  resig^ning  their  offices  as  usual  at  the  end  g( 
six  months,  the  army  during  the  winter  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  con- 
suls ;  On.  Servilius  having  brought  'home  and  laid  up  the  fleet,  which  he  had 
commanded  during  the  summer,  and  M.  Atilius  Regulus  having  been  elected  to 
fill  the  place  of  Flaminius.. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  approaching  ;  and  it  wis 
steto  of  ih*iiaf  at  evident  that  they  would  be  marked  by  severe  party  straggles. 
*'^*  The  mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  impatient  of  the  continuance 

of  the  war  in  Italy;  not  only  the  poorer  citizens,  WLDm  it  obliged  to  constant 
military  service  through  the  winter,  and  with  no  prospect  of  plunder,  but  still 
more  perhaps  the  moneyed  classes,  whose  occupation  as  farmers  of  the  revenne 
was  so  greatly  curtailed  by  Hannibal's  army.  Again,  the  occupiers  of  domais 
lands  in  remote  parts  of  Italy  could  get  no  returns  from  their  property ;  the 
wealthy  graziers,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the  domain  pastures,  saw  their  stock 
carried  off  to  furnish  winter  provisions  foi*  the  enemy.  Besides,  if  Hannibal  were 
allowed  to  be  unassailable  in  the  field,  the  allies,  sooner  or  later,  must  he  ex- 
pected to  join  him ;  they  woUld  not  sacrifice  every  thing  for  Rome,  if  Rome  codd 
neither  protect  them  nor  herself.  The  excellence  of  the  Roman  infantry  was 
undisputed  :  if  \rith  equal  numbers  they  could  not  conquer  Hannibal's  veteiaiff, 
let  their  numbers  be  increased,  and  they  must  overwhelm  him.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  nobility  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  majority 
of  the  people ;  but  they  were  imbittered  by  party  animosity :  the  aristocracy,  it 
was  said,  seemed  bent  on  throwing  reproach  on  all  generals  of  the  popular  party, 
as  if  none  but  themselves  were  fit  to  conduct  the  war ;  Minucius  himself  had 
yielded  to  this  spirit  by  submitting  to  be  commanded  by  Fabius,  when  the  law 
had  made  him  his  equal :  one  consul,  at  least,  must  be  chosen,  who  would  act 
firmly  for  himself  and  for  the  people ;  and  such  a  man,  to  whose  merits  the  bit- 
ter hatred  of  the  aristocratical  party  bore  the  best  testimony,  was  to  be  found  in 
C.  Terentius  Varro." 

Yarro,  his  enemies  said,  was  a  butcher's  son ;  nay,  it  was  added,  that  he  had 
A.  u.  c.  B38.  A.  c  himself  been  a  butcher's  boy,^  and  had  only  been  enabled  by  the 
iltwSlSTvnwiUd  fortune  which  his  father  had  left  him  to  throw  aside  his  ignoble 
AiiUi«r«uUiu.  cabling,  and  to  aspire  to  public  offices.  So  Cromwell  was  caUed 
a  brewer ;  but  Yarro  had  been  successively  elected  quaestor,  plebeian  and  curule 
ledile,  and  prsetor,  while  we  are  not  told  that  he  was  ever  tribune ;  and  it  is 
without  example  in  Roman  history,  that  a  mere  demagogue,  of  no  family,  with 
no  other  merits,  civil  or  military,  should  be  raised  to  such  nobility.  Yarro  was 
eloquent,  it  is  true ;  but  eloquence  alone  would  scarcely  have  so  recommended 
him ;  and  if  in  his  pnetorship,  as  is  probable,  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  home 
praetors,  he  must  have  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  law.  Besides,  even 
after  his  defeat  at  Cannae,  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  various  important 
offices,  civil  and  military ;  which  would  never  have  been  the  case  had  he  been 
the  mere  factious  braggart  that  historians  have  painted  him.  The  aristocracy 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  his  election :  he  was  not  only  returned  consul,  but  he  was 
returned  alone,  no  other  candidate  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  en- 
title him  to  the  suffrage  of  a  tribe.**  Thus  he  held  the  comitia  for  the  election 
of  his  colleague ;  and  considering  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  magistrate 
BO  presiding,  it  is  creditable  to  him,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  people  generally, 
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that  the  other  consul  chosen  was  L.  JEmilius  PauUus,  who  was  not  only  a  known 
partisan  of  the  aristocracy,  but  having  been  consul  three  years  before,  had  been 
brought  to  trial  for  an  alleged  misappropriation  of  the  plunder  taken  in  the  Illyrian 
war,  and,  although  acquitted,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  Rome.  Yet 
he  was  known  to  be  a  good  soldier ;  and  the  people,  having  obtained  the  election 
of  Varro,  did  not  object  to  gratify  the  aristocracy ^by  accepting  the  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

No  less  moderate  and  impartial  was  the  temper  shown  in  the  elections  of  prse- 
tors.  Two  of  the  four  were  decidedly  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
M.  Marcellus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus ;  the  other  two  were  also  *^^^ 
men  of  consular  rank,  and  no  way  known  as  opponents  of  the  nobility,  P.  Fimus 
Phil  us  and  M.  Pomponius  Matho.  The  two  latter  were  to  have  the  home  prse» 
torships ;  Marcellus  was  to  command  the  fleet,  and  take  charge  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Italy ;  L.  Postumius  was  to  watch  the  frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

The  winter  and  spring  passed  without  any  military  events  of  importance.    Scr- 
vilius  and  Regulus  retained  their  command  as  proconsuls  for  some 
time  after  their  successors  had  come  into  office  ;  but  nothing  be-    **  *"*  ** 

yond  occasional  skirmishes  took  place  between  them  and  the  enemy.  Hannibal 
was  at  Geronium,  maintaining  his  army  on  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  preceding  campaign :  the  consuls  apparently  were  posted  a  little 
to  the  southward,  receiving  their  supplies  from  the  country  about  Canusium,  and 
immediately  from  a  large  magazine,  which  they  had  established  at  the  small  town 
of  Cannae,  near  the  Aufidus.^ 

Never  was  Hannibal's  genius  more  displayed  than  during  this  long  period  of 
inactivity.  More  than  half  of  his  army  consisted  of  Gauls,  of  all  ^^  ^ 
barbarians  the  most  impatient  and  uncertain  in  their  humor,  whose  uuitSHi  iJSi  £ 
fidelity,  it  was  said,  could  only  be  secured  by  an  ever  open  hand ; 
no  man  was  their  friend  any  longer  than  he  could  gorge  them  with  pay  or  plun- 
der. Those  of  his  soldiers  who  were  not  Gauls  were  either  Spaniards  or  Afri- 
cans ;  the  Spaniards  were  the  newly  conquered  subjects  of  Carthage,  strangers 
to  her  ra)>?  and  langruage,  and  accustomed  to  divide  their  lives  between  actual 
battle  and  the  most  listless  bodily  indolence ;  so  that,  when  one  of  their  tribes 
first  saw  the  habits  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  observed  the  centurions  walking  up 
and  down  before  the  prsetorium  for  exercise,  the  Spaniards  thought  them  mad, 
and  ran  up  to  guide  them  to  their  tents,  thinking  that  he  who  was  not  fighting 
could  do  nothing  but  lie  at  his  ease  and  enjoy  himself.**  Even  the  Africans  were 
foreigners  to  Carthage :  they  were  subjects  harshly  governed,  and'  had  been  en- 
gaged within  the  last  twenty  years  in  a  war  of  extermination  with  their  masters 
Yet  the  long  inactivity  of  winter-quarters,  trying  to  the  discipline  of  the  Vest 
national  armies,  was  borne  patiently  by  Hannibal's  soldiers :  there  was  neither 
desertion  nor  mutiny  amongst  them ;  even  the  fickleness  of  the  Gauls  seemed 
spell-bound  ;  they  remained  steadily  in  their  camp  in  Apulia,  neither  going  home 
to  their  own  country,  nor  over  to  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that 
fresh  bands  of  Gauls  must  have  joined  the  Carthaginian  army  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymenus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  from  Ariminum.  For  the 
Gauls  and  the  Spaniards  and  the  Africans  were  overpowered  by  the  ascendency 
of  Hannibal's  character :  under  his  guidance  they  felt  themselves  invincible :  with 
such  a  general  the  yoke  of  Carthage  might  seem  to  the  Africans  and  Spaniards 
the  natural  dominion  of  superior  beings ;  in  such  a  champion  the  Gauls  beheld 
the  appointed  instrument  of  their  country's  gods  to  lead  them  once  more  to  as- 
sault the  capitol. 

Silanus,  the  Greek  historian,  was  living  with  Hannibal  daily  ;"*  and  though  not 
intrusted  with  his  military  and  political  secrets,  he  must  have  seen 
and  known  him  as  a  man ;  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  his 

"*  Polybias,  III.  107.  "  Kepos,  Haimib.  0.  XIII. 
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habits  of  life,  and  must  have  heard  his  conversation  in  those  unrestrained  moments 
when  the  lightest  words  of  great  men  display  the  character  of  their  minds  so 
strikingly.  His  work  is  lost  to  us ;  but  had  it  been  worthy  of  his  opportunities* 
anecdotes  from  it  must  have  been  quoted  by  other  writers,  and  we  should  know 
what  Hannibal  was.  Then,  too,  the  generals  who  were  his  daily  compamons 
would  be  something  more  to  us  than  names :  we  should  know  Maharbal,  the  best 
cavalry  officer  of  the  finest  cavalry  service  in  the  world :  and  Hasdrubal,  who 
managed  the  commissariat  of  the  army  for  so  many  years  in  an  enemy's  country ; 
and  Hannibars  young  brother,  Mago,  so  full  of  youthful  spirit  and  enterprise, 
who  commanded  the  ambush  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  We  might  leam  some- 
thing, too,  of  that  Hannibal,  sumamed  the  Fighter,  who  w&s  the  general's  coun* 
sellor,  ever  prompting  him,  it  was  said,  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty,''  but  whose 
counsels  Hannibal  would  not  have  listened  to,  had  they  been  merely  cruel,  had 
they  not  breathed  a  spirit  of  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Carthage,  and  of 
deadly  hatred  to  Rome,  such  as  possessed  the  heart  of  Hannibal  himself.  But 
Silanus  saw  and  heard  without  heeding  or  recording ;  and  on  the  tent  and  camp 
of  Hannibal  there  hangs  a  veil,  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet  may  penetrate ;  but 
the  historian  turns  away  in  deep  disappointment ;  for  to  him  it  yields  neither 
sight  nor  sound. 

Spring  was  come,  and  well-nigh  departing ;  and  in  the  warm  plains  of  Apulia 

the  com  was  ripening  fast,  while  Hannibal's  winter  supplies  were 

mi!i!i:  HMoitai  utm  now  nearly  exhausted.    He  broke  up  from  his  camp  before  G^ro- 

"**  nium,  descended  into  the  Apulian  plains,  and  whilst  the  Roman 

army  was  still  in  its  winter  position,  he  threw  himself  on  its  rear,  and  surprised  its 
great  magazine  at  Cannae.*^  The  citadel  of  Cannse  was  a  fortress  of  some  strength ; 
this,  accordingly,  he  occupied,  and  placed  himself,  on  the  very  eve  of  harvest, 
between  the  Roman  army  and  its  expected  resources,  while  he  secured  to  himself 
all  the  com  of  southem  Apulia.  It  was  only  in  such  low  and  warm  situations 
that  the  com  was  nearly  ready ;  the  higher  country,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Apulia,  is  cold  and  backward ;  and  the  Romans  were  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  their  supplies  from  a  great  distance,  or  else  of  retreating,  or  of  offer- 
ing battle.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proconsuls  sent  to  Rome,  to  ask  what 
they  were  to  do. 

The  turning  point  of  this  question  lay  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  Hannibal  had  been  busy  during  the  winter  in  sound* 
amy.  .^^  ^^^^.^  feeliugs ;  and  now  it  appeared  that,  if  Italy  was  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  enemy  for  a  second  summer  without  resistance,  their  patience 
would  endure  no  longer.  The  Roman  government  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a 
battle ;  but  they  sent  orders  to  the  proconsuls  to  wait  till  the  consuls  should  join 
them  with  their  newly  raised  army ;  for  a  battle  being  resolved  upon,  the  senate 
hoped  to  secure  success  bv  an  overwhelming  superionty  of  numbers.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  proportion  of  the  new  levies  to  the  old  soldiers  ;  but  when  the 
two  consuls  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  took  the  supreme  command  of 
the  whole  army,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eight  Roman  legions  under  their 
orders,  with  an  equal  force  of  allies ;  so  that  the  army  opposed  to  Hannibal  must 
have  amounted  to  90,000  men.*'  It  was  evident  that  so  great  a  multitude  could 
not  long  be  fed  at  a  distance  from  its  resources ;  and  thus  a  speedy  engagement 
was  inevitable. 

But  the  details  of  the  movements  by  which  the  two  armies  were  brought  in 
vwiomoivMtoMaf  prcseuce  of  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus,  are  not  easy 
Mi»b.ui«.  ^  discover.    It  appears  that  the  Romans,  till  the  arrival  of  the 

new  consuls,  had  not  ventured  to  follow  Hannibal  closely ;  for  when  they  did 
follow  him,  it  took  them  two  days'  march  to  arrive  in  his  neighborhood,  where 
they  encamped  at  about  six  miles  distance  from  him.**    They  found  him  on  the 

■•  PolybinB,  IX.  24,  5.  "  Polybiua,  IH.  107. 
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left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  and  busied, 
probably,  in  collecting  the  corn  from  the  early  district  on  the  coast,  the  season 
being  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  country  here  was  so  level  and  open,  that' 
the  consul,  L.  ^milius,  was  unwilling  to  approach  the  enemy  more  closely,  but 
wished  to  take  a  position  on  the  hilly  grounid  further  from  the  sea,  and  to  bring 
on  the  action  there.*^  But  Yarro,  impatient  for  battle,  and  having  the  supreme 
command  of  the  whole  army  altomately  with  ^milius  every^  other  day,  decided 
the  question  irrevocably  on  the  very  next  day,  by  interposing  himself  between 
the  enemy  and  the  sea,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  Aufidus,  and  his  right  com- 
municating with  the  town  of  Salapia. 

From  this  position  ^milius,  when  he  again  took  the  command  in  chief,  found 
it  impossible  to  withdraw.  But  availing  himself  oi  his  great  supe-  jg^y^  wmm  tk« 
riority  in  numbers,  he  threw  a  part  of  his  army  across  the  river,  ^"""• 
and  posted  them  in  a  separate  camp  on  the  right  bank,  to  have  the  supplies  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Aufidus  at  command,  and  to  restrain  the  enemy's  par- 
ties who  might  attempt  to  forage  in  that  direction.  When  Hannibal  saw  the 
Romans  in  this  situation,  he  also  advanced  nearer  to  them,  descending  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  encamped  over  against  the  main  army  of  the  enemy, 
with  his  right  resting  on  the  river. 

The  next  day,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  was  the  last  of  the 
month  Quinctilk,  or  Julv,  the  Roman  reckoninc^  being  six  or  seven  PMpMntor,  »mhm. 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  true  season,  Hannibal  was  making  his  ▼"••«»  •kinnkb*. 
preparations  for  battle,  and  did  not  stir  from  his  camp ;  so  that  Yarro,  whose 
command  it  was,  could  not  brin^  on  an  action.  But  on  the  first  of  Sextilis,  or 
August,  Hannibal  being  now  qmte  ready,  drew  out  his  army  in  front  of  his  camp 
and  offered  battle.  j£milius,  however,  remained  quiet,  resolved  not  to  fight  on 
such  ground,  and  hoping  that  Hannibal  would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back  nearer 
the  hills,  when  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  forage  freely  in  the  country  near 
the  sca."^  Hannibal,  seeing  that  the  enemy  did  not  move,  marched  back  his  in- 
fantry into  his  camp,  but  sent  his  Numidian  cavalry  across  the  river  to  attack  the 
Romans  on  that  siae,  as  they  were  coming  down  in  straggling  parties  to  the  bank 
to  get  water.  For  the  Aufidus,  though  its  bed  is  deep  and  wide,  to  hold  its 
winter  floods,  is  a  shallow  or  a  narrow  stream  in  summer,  with  many  points  easily 
fordable,  not  by  horse  only,  but  by  infantry.  The  watering  parties  were  dniven 
in  with  some  loss,  and  the  Numidians  followed  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
camp,  and  obliged  the  Romans,  on  the  right  bank,  to  pass  the  summer  nigh^  in 
the  burning  Apulian  plain  without  water. 

At  daybreak  on  the  next  morning,  the  red  ensign,  which  was  the  well-known 
signal  for  battle,  was  seen  flying  over  Varro's  head-quarters;**  H«iiitaidmwi«ithh 
and  he  issued  orders,  it  being  his  day  of  command,  for  the  main  *™'' 
army  to  cross  the  river,  and  form  in  order  of  battle  on  the  right  bank.  Whether 
he  had  any  further  object  in  crossing  to  the  right  bank,  than  to  enable  the  sol- 
diers on  that  side  to  get  water  in  security,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Hannibal,  it 
seems,  thought  that  the  ground  on  either  bank  suited  him  equally ;  and  he  too 
forded  the  stream  at  two  separate  points,  and  drew  out  his  army  opposite  to  the 
enemy.  The  strong  town  of  Canusium  was  scarcely  three  miles  off  in  his  rear ; 
he  had  left  his  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  if  he  were  defeated,  escape 
seemed  hopeless.  But  when  he  saw  the  wide,  open  plain  around  him,  and  looked 
at  his  numerous  and  irresistible  cavalry,  and  Knew  that  his  infantry,  however 
inferior  in  numbers,  were  far  better  and  older  soldiers  than  the  great  mass  of 
their  opponents,  he  felt  that  defeat  was  impossible.  In  this  confidence  his  spirits 
were  not  cheerful  merely,  but  even  mirthful;  he  rallied  one  of  his. officers  jest- 
ingly, who  noticed  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Romans ;  those  near  him 

•»  Pol>blu8,  m.  110.  •  Hutwoh,  Pshlni^  !&• 
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laughed;  and  as  any  feeling  at  such  a  moment  is  contagious,  the  laugii 


was 


echoed  by  others;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  their  great  general  in  such  a  mood, 
were  satisfied  that  he  was  sure  of  victory.*^ 

The  Carthaginian  army  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  early  sun  shone  on  their 
ztoporitkNi  "^^^  flank,  while  the  wind,  which  blew  strong  from  the  south, 

but  without  a  drop  of  rain,  swept  its  clouds  of  dust  over  their 
backs,  and  carried  them  full  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy.*^^  On  their  left,  resting 
on  the  river,  were  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  horse ;  next  in  the  line,  but  thrown 
back  a  little,  were  half  of  the  African  infantry  armed  like  the  Romans ;  on  their 
right,  somewhat  in  advance,  were  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  with  their  companies 
intermixed ;  then  came  the  rest  of  the  African  foot,  again  thrown  back  like  their 
comrades ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  whole  line  were  the  Numidian  light  horse- 
men.'" The  right  of  the  army  rested,  so  far  as  appears,  on  nothing ;  the  ground 
was  open  and  level ;  but  at  some  distance  were  hills  oveigrown  with  copsewood, 
and  furrowed  with  deep  ravines,  in  which,  according  to  one  account  of  the  battle, 
a  body  of  horsemen  and  of  light  infantry  lay  in  ambush.  The  rest  of  the  light 
troops,  and  the  Balearian  slingers,  skirmished  as  usual  in  front  of  the  whole  line. 

Meanwhile  the  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry  were  forming  their  line  opposite. 
Tut  «r  the  Ronu  The  sun  on  their  left  flashed  obliquely  on  their  brazen  helmets, 
'"''•  now  uncovered  for  battle,  and  lit  up  the  waving  forest  of  their  red 

and  black  plumes,  which  rose  upright  from  theur  helmets  a  foot  and  a  half 
high. 

They  stood  brandishing  their  formidable  pila,  covered  with  their  long  shields, 
and  bearing  on  their  right  thigh  their  peculiar  and  fatal  weapon,  the  heavy 
sword,  fitted  alike  to  cut  and  to  stab.'"  On  the  right  of  the  line  were  the  Ro- 
man legions ;  on  the  left  the  infantry  of  the  allies ;  while  between  the  Roman 
right  and  the  river  were  the  Roman  horsemen,  all  of  them  of  wealthy  or  noble 
families ;  and  on  the  left,  opposed  to  the  Numidians,  were  the  horsemen  of  the 
Italians  and  of  the  Latin  name.  The  velites  or  li^ht  infantry  covered  the  front, 
and  were  ready  to  skirmish  with  the  light  troops  and  slingers  of  the  enemy. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  which  is  not  explained  in  any  account  of  the  battle, 
^  the  Roman  mfantry  were  formed  in  columns  rather  than  in  Kne, 
np  wuBM.  ^^^  gj^^  ^^  ^^^  maniples  containing  many  more  than  their  ranks.^** 
This  seems  an  extraordinary  tactic  to  be  adopted  in  a  plain  by  an  army  inferior 
in  cavalry,  but '  very  superior  in  infantry.  Whether  the  Romans  relied  on  the 
river  as  a  protection  to  their  right  flank,  and  their  left  was  covered  in  some  man- 
ner which  is  not  mentioned  ,^-one  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
reached  nearly  to  the  sea,"*— or  whether  the  great  proportion  of  new  levies 
obliged  the  Romans  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  place  their  raw 
soldiers  in  the  rear,  as  incapable  of  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  with  Hannibal's 


*"  Flatarch,  Fabius,  15.    E/«^f ro;  H  nvot  rSp  that  "  this  had  been  fonnd  oonTenient  aflrainBt 

ircp7  ahriv  ivdpdc  iVorf/iov,  ro^vofta  TUxiitvot.&s  Oav  the  Carthaffinians  in  the  former  war.    it  was 

favriv  ahri^  ^alvtrai  r4  w^^Bos  t&9  woXtfituv  cvvd-  indeed  no  bad  way  of  resistance  against  ele- 

yay^v  rd  vpdwtrov  &  kwtfiat,  "  tupov^**  Jircv,  **  i  phants,  to  make  the  ranks  thick  and  shorL  bat 

ricKiav,  XiXvdi  ot  roirov  eavnaanirepov:*     'Epo-  the  files  long,  as  also  to  Strengthen  well  the 

fihn  a  ToS  nffffwvoc  "  Ti  iroiov'*'    *'  'On**  {^9  rear,  that  it  might  stand  fast  compacted  as  a 

*'  Totirttv  9¥TU¥  Tovovruv,  oiStU  iv  •vroU  n»wy  wall,  nnder  shelter  whereof  the  disordered 

ataXcirai."     Tcvo^ivev  61  napi   i6(av   ahroU  tov  tioops  might  rally  themselves.    Thns  much,  it 

wK^Hnaros  iitvlwrti  yAw(  vdai '  Kal  Karifiatvov  Awi  seems,  that  Terentius  had  learned  of  some  old 

roD  X6^9  ToU  ifravrOviv  id  rd  rtnaiYitipo¥  away-  soldiers ;  and  therefore  he  now  ordered  his  bat- 

yiWovrts,  &aTt  iii  xoXX&v  woXdv  chat  rbv  yMwra  ties  accordingly,  as  meaning  to  show  more  sidll 

Kal  nti6*  ivaXaptiv  iavrobg  ivvaoBat  rovf  wtpi  *Ayv/-  than  was  In  nis  understanding.    Bat  the  Car« 

fiav.    Tovr*  roU  Kapxn^ovUtf  liotici  Bdp^os  vapimi  thaginians  had  here  no  elephants  with  them 

Xoyi^o/ttvots  iwd  voAAoB  ml  Ivx^poff  ro5  Kurafpo'  in  the  field :   their  advantage  was  in  horse, 

voivTot  hihai  ytX^¥  oBru  Kal  vaP^uw  rf  crparifYii  agiunst  which  this  manner  of  imbattailinff  wife 

vaA)  H»  Ktvlvwit.  very  unprofitable,  forasmuch  as  their  chaiiga 

"'  Livy.  XXII.  46.    Plutarch,  Fabius,  16.  is  better  sustained  in  front,  than  upon  a  bog 

*■  Polybius,  III.  118.    Livy,  XXII.  46.  flank.»' 

"•  Polybius,  111.  114.    Livy,  XXII.  45.  "•  Appian,  VH.  21.     a\  H  XaAt  tx^wru  H 

"*  Polybius,  III.  118.  vocCv  roXXaicXdviov  rd  fid-  rj)  BaXdwji, 
9*(  h  rati  9icdpati  ra9  ircruffov.   Baleigh  suggests 
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veterans, — ^it  appears  at  any  rate  that  the  Roman  infantry,  though  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  yet  formed  a  line  of  only  equal  length  with  Hannibal's. 

The  skirmishing  of  the  li^ht-armed  troops  preluded  as  usual  to  the  battle :  the 
Balearian  slingers  slung  their  stones  like  hail  mto  the  ranks  of  the  j^^i^  ^  ^  r,,^^ 
Roman  line,  and  severely  wounded  the  consul  -^milius  himself.  *"**''• 
Then  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  hoi'se  charged  the  Romans  front  to  front,  and 
maintained  a  standing  fight  with  them,  many  leaping  off  their  horses  and  fighting 
on  foot,  till  the  Romans,  outnumbered  and  badly  armed,  without  cuirasses,  with 
light  and  brittle  spears,  and  with  shields  made  only  of  ox-hide,  were  totally 
routed,  and  driven  off  the  field.***  Hasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  followed  up  his  work  effectually ;  he  chased  the  Romans  along  the 
river  till  he  had  almost  destroyed  them ;  and  then,  riding  off  to  the  right,  he 
came  up  to  aid  the  Numidians,  who,  after  their  manner,  had  been  skirmishing 
indecisively  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Italian  allies.  These,  on  seeing  the  Gauls 
and  Spaniards  advancing,  broke  away  and  fled ;  the  Numidians,  most  effective  in 
pursuing  a  flying  enemy,  chased  them  with  unweariable  speed,  and  slaughtered 
them  unsparingly ;  while  Hasdrubal,  to  complete  his  signal  services  on  this  day, 
charged  fiercely  upon  the  rear  of  the  Roman  infantry. 

He  found  its  huge  masses  already  weltering  in  helpless  confusion,  crowded 
upon  one  another,  totally  disorganized,  and  fighting  each  ^lan  as  whou.™ 
he  best  could,  but  struggling  on  against  all  hope  by  mere  indom-  **  *""'" 
itable  courage.  For  the  Roman  columns  on  the  right  and  left,  finding  the  Gaul- 
ish and  Spanish  foot  advancing  in  a  convex  line  or  wedge,  pressed  forwards  to 
assail  what  seemed  the  flanks  of  the  enemy's  column ;  so  that,  being  already 
drawn  up  with  too  narrow  a  front  by  their  original  formation,  they  now  became 
compressed  still  more  by  their  own  movements,  the  right  and  left  converging  to- 
wards the  centre,  till  the  whole  army  became  one  dense  column,  which,  forced  its 
way  onwards  by  the  weight  oi  its  charge,  and  drove  back  the  Gauls  and  Span- 
iards into  the  rear  of  their  own  line.  Meanwhile  its  victorious  advance  had  car- 
ried it,  like  the  English  column  at  Fontenoy,  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  army ; 
it  had  passed  between  the  African  infantry  on  its  right  and  left ;  and  now,  whilst 
its  head  was  struggling  against  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  its  long  flanks  were 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Africans,  who,  facing  about  to  the  right  and  left,  charged 
it  home,  and  threw  it  into  utter  disorder.  In  this  state,  when  they  were  forced 
together  into  one  unwieldy  crowd,  and  already  falling  by  thousands,  whilst  the 
Gauls  and  Spaniards,  now  advancing  in  their  turn,  were  barring  further  progress 
in  front,  and  whilst  the  Africans  were  tearing  their  mass  to  pieces  on  both  flanks, 
Hasdrubal  with  his  victorious  Gaulish  and  Spanish  horsemen  broke  with  thun- 
dering fury  upon  their  rear.  Then  followed  a  butchery  such  as  has  no  recorded 
equal,  except  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians  in  their  camp,  when  the  Greeks  forced 
it  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Unable  to  fight  or  fly,  with  no  quarter  asked  or 
given,  the  Romans  and  Italians  fell  before  the  swords  of  their  enemies,  till,  when 
the  sun  set  upon  the  field,  there  were  left  out  of  that  vast  multitude  no  more  than 
three  thousand  men  alive  and  unwounded ;  and  these  fled  in  straggling  parties, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  neighboring  towns.""  The 
consul  ^millus,  the  proconsul  On.  Servilius,  the  late  master  of  the  horse  M. 
Minucius,  two  quaestors,  twenty-one  military  tribunes,  and  eighty  senators,  lay 
dead  amidst  the  carnage;  Yarro  with  seventy  horsemen  bad  escaped  from  the 
rout  of  the  allied  cavslry  on  the  right  of  the  army,  and  made  his  way  safely  to 
Venusia. 

But  the  Roman  loss  was  not  yet  completed.     A  large  force  had  been  left  in 
the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  to  attack  Hannibal's  cmiumrfthit-rr 
camp  during  the  action,  which  it  was  supposed  that,  with  his 
inferior  numbers,  he  could  not  leave  adequately  guarded.     But  it  was  defended 

■•  Polyb.  m.  115.    Livy,XXIL47.  »»  Polyblm,  IIL  116.    Livy,  XXH.  49. 
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80  obstinately,  that  the  Romans  were  still  besieging  it  in  vain,  when  Hannibal, 
now  completely  victorious  in  the  battle,  crossed  the  river  to  its  relief.  Then  the 
besiegers  fled  in  their  turn  to  their  own  camp,  and  there,  cut  off  from  all  succor, 
they  presently  surrendered.  A  few  resolute  men  had  forced  their  way  out  of 
the  smaller  camp  on  the  right  bank,  and  had  escaped  to  Canusium ;  the  rest  who 
were  in  it  followed  the  example  of  their  comrades  on  the  left  bank,  and  surren- 
dered to  the  conqueror. 

Less  than  six  thousand  men  of  Hannibal's  army  had  fallen :  no  greater  price 

BwBiuofthctettb  ^°^  ^^  P*"^  ^^^  *^®  ^^^^  destruction  of  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  their  two  camps,  for  the  utter 
annihilation,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  their  m^ans  for  offensive  waifare.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginian  officers  were  elated  by  this  unequalled 
victory.  Maharbal,  seeing  what  his  cavalry  had  done,  said  to  Hannibal,  *'  Let 
me  advance  instantly  with  the  horse,  and  do  thou  follow  to  support  me ;  in  four 
days  from  this  time  thou  shalt  sup  in  the  capitol."*^  There  are  moments  when 
rashness  is  wisdom ;  and  it  mav  be  that  this  was  one  of  them.  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  Victory  in  the  capitol  may  well  have  trembled  in  every  limb  on  that 
day,  and  have  dropped  her  wings,  as  if  forever,  but  Hannibal  came  not ;  and  if 
panic  had  for  one  moment  unnerved  the  iron  courage  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived ;  and  their  resolute  will,  striving  beyond 
its  present  power,  created,  as  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  the  power  which  it  re- 
quired. 


CHAPTER  XLIV.^ 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  ITALY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANNiE— REVOLT 
OF  CAPUA,  AND  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SOUTHERN  ITALY,  TO  HANNIBAIr- 
QREAT  EXERTIONS  OF  THE  ROMANS-SURPRISE  OF  TARENTUM-SIEGE  OF 
CAPUA— HANNIBAL  MARCHES  ON  ROME— REDUCTION  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF 
CAPUA.— A.  U.  C.  688  TO  648. 

From  New  Carthage  to  the  plains  of  Cannae,  Hannibal's  march  resembled  a 
awmit  in  a*  ehma.  mighty  torrcut,  which,  rushing  along  irresistible  and  undivided, 
t«rorai«w»r.  gjgg  Qm.  attention  to  the  one  line  of  its  course:  all  other  sights 

and  sounds  in  the  landscape  are  forgotten,  while  we  look  on  the  rush  of  the  vast 
volume  of  waters,  and  listen  to  their  deep  and  ceaseless  roar.  Therefore  I  have 
not  wished  to  draw  away  the  reader's  attention  to  other  objects,  but  to  keep  it 
fixed  upon  the  advance  of  Hannibal.  But  from  Cannse  onwards  the  character 
of  the  scene  changes.  The  single  torrent,  joined  by  a  hundred  lesser  streams, 
has  now  swelled  into  a  wide  flood,  overwhelming  the  whole  valley ;  and  the 
principal  object  of  our  interest  is  the  one  rock,  now  islanded  amid  the  waters, 
and  on  which  they  dashed  furiously  on  every  side,  as  thoug^h  they  must  needs 
sweep  it  away.  But  the  rock  stands  unshaken :  the  waters  become  feebler ;  and 
their  streams  are  a^n  divided :  and  the  flood  shrinks ;  and  the  rock  rises  higher 
and  higher ;  and  the  danger  is  passed  away.  In  the  next  part  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  our  attention  will  be  mainly  fixed  on  Rome,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  on 
Hannibal.  But  m  order  to  value  aright  the  mightiness  of  her  energy,  we  must 
consider  the  multitude  of  her  enemies ;  how  all  southern  Italy,  led  by  Hannibal, 
struggled  with  her  face  to  face ;  how  Sicily  and  Macedon  struck  at  her  from  be- 

*•  livy,  XXn.  61. 
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hind ;  how  Spain  supplied  arms  to  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  Yet  her  policy 
and  her  courage  were  everywhere :  Sicily  was  struck  to  the  earth  by  one  blow  j 
Macedon  obliged  to  defend  himself  agunst  his  nearer  enemies ;  the  arms  which 
Spain  was  o&ring  to  Hannibal  were  torn  out  of  his  grasp ;  revolted  Italy  was 
crushed  to  pieces ;  and  the  great  enemv,  after  all  his  forces  were  dispersed  and 
destroyed,  was  obliged,  like  Hector,  to  fight  singly  under  his  country's  walls,  and 
to  fall  like  Hector,  with  the  consolation  of  "  having  done  mighty  deeds,  to  be 
famed  in  after  ages." 

The  Romans,  knowing  that  their  army  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  consuls  had  been  ordered  no  longer  to  decline  a  battle,  were  Tii«Mw«ortb«d«iiMt 
for  some  days  in  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Every  tongue  was  >•«*••  J^«»«- 
repeating  some  line  of  old  prophecy,  or  relating  some  new  wonder  or  portent ; 
every  temple  was  crowded  with  supplicants;  and  incense  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  every  altar.  At  last  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  utter  destruction  of 
both  the  consular  armies,  and  of  a  slaughter  such  as  Rome  had  never  before  known. 
Even  Livy  felt  himself  unable  adequatelv  to  paint  the  grief  and  consternation  of 
that  day  ;*  and  the  experience  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  imbittered  warfare  of 
modem  times  would  not  help  us  to  conceive  It  worthily.  But  one  simple  fact 
speaks  eloquently  :  the  whole  number  of  Roman  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  had 
amounted  at  the  last  censua  to  270,000 ;'  and  supposing,  as  we  fairly  may,  that 
the  loss  of  the  Romans  in  the  late  battle  had  been  ef^u&\  to  that  of  their  allies, 
there  must  have  been  killed  or  taken,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  no  fewer 
than  60,000,  or  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  citizens  abcve 
seventeen  years  of  a^e.  It  must  have  been  true,  without  exaggeration,  that  every 
house  in  Rome  was  m  mourning. 

The  two  home  praetors  summoned  the  senate  to  consult  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  Fabius  was  no  longer  dictator;  yet  the  supreme  govern-  M«Mumuk«ait7th« 
ment  at  this  moment  was  effectually  in  his  hands ;  for  the  reso-  '"^'*' 
lutions  which  he  moved  were  instantly  and  unanimously  adopted.  Light-horse- 
men were  to  be  sent  out  to  gather  tidmgs  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  acting  as  magistrates,  were  to  keep  order  in  the  city,  to  stop 
all  loud  or  public  lamentations,  and  to  take  care  that  all  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed in  the  first  instance  to  the  praetors :  above  all,  the  city  gates  were  to  be 
strictly  guarded,  that  no  one  might  attempt  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  all  abide  the 
common  danger  toc^ether.'  Then  the  Forum  was  cleared,  and  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  suspended ;  for  at  such  a  moment  had  any  one  tribune  uttered  the 
word  "  peace,"  the  tribes  would  have  caught  it  up  with  eagerness,  and  obliged 
the  senate  to  negotiate. 

Thus  the  first  moments  of  panic  passed ;  and  Yarro's  dispatches  arrived,  inform, 
ing  the  senate  that  he  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  army  at  Ca-  ^^^  ^  &iap»u»m 
Dusium,  and  that  Hannibal  was  not  advancing  upon  Rome.^  Hope  ^«"^*^ 
then  began  to  revive ;  the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  resumed,  and  measures 
taken  for  maint^ning  the  war. 

M.  Marcellus,  one  of  the  praetors  for  the  year,  was  at  this  moment  at  Ostia, 
preparing  to  sail  to  Sicily.  It  was  resolved  to  transfer  him  at  mumUm  k  Mot  bto 
once  to  the  great  scene  of  action  in  Apulia ;  and  he  was  ordered  ^'•"^ 
to  give  up  tne  fleet  to  his  collea^e,  P.  Furius  Philus,  and  to  march  with  the 
single  legion  which  he  had  under  his  command  into  Apulia,  there  to  collect  the 
remains  of  Yarro's  army,  and  to  fall  back  as  he  best  could  into  Campania,  while 
the  consul  returned  immediately  to  Rome.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  scene  at  Canusium  was  like  the  disorder  of  a  ship  going 
to  pieces,  when  fear  makes  men  desperate,  and  the  instinct  of  self-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
preservation  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.     Some  young  men 
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of  the  noblest  families,  a  Metellus  being  at  the  head  of  them,  looking  upon  Rome 
as  lost,  were  planning  to  escape  from  the  ruin,  and  to  fly  beyond  sda,  in  tbc  hope 
of  entering  into  some  foreign  service.  Such  an  example  at  such  a  moment  would 
have  led  the  way  to  a  general  panic :  if  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  despaired 
of  their  country,  what  allied  state,  or  what  colony,  could  be  expected  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  cause?  The  consul  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  check  this  spirit,  and  aided  by  some  firmer  spirits  amongst  the 
officers  themselves,  he  succeeded  in  repressing  it.'  He  kept  his  men  together, 
gave  them  over  to  the  praetor  Marcellus,  on  his  ai*rival  at  Canusium,  and  pre- 
pared instantly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate  by  returning  to  Rome.  The  fate 
of  P.  Claudius  and  L.  Junius  in  the  last  war  might  have  warned  him  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  a  defeated  general ;  he  himself  was  personally  hateful 
to  the  prevailing  party  at  Rome ;  and  if  the  memory  of  Flaminius  was  persecuted* 
notwithstanding  his  glorious  death,  what  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive  genervl 
from  that  field  where  his  colleague  and  all  his  soldiers  had  perished  ?  Demos- 
thenes dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  Athenian  p€v)ple  after  his  defjeat  in  j£tolia; 
but  Yarro,  with  a  manlier  spirit,  returned  to  bear  the  obloquy  and  the  punishment 
which  the  popular  feeling,  excited  by  party  animosity,  was  so  likely  to  heap  on  Imn. 
He  stopped,  as  usual,  without  the  city  walls,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  meet 
him  in  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  senate  felt  his  confidence  in  them,  and  answered  it  nobly.     All  party  feel- 
TV.        Utfakbim.  '"^  ^^  suspcudcd ;    all  popular  irritation  was   subdued;    the 

butcher's  son,  the  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  general, 
were  all  forgotten ;  only  Varro's  latest  conduct  was  remembered,  that  he  had 
resisted  the  panic  of  his  officers,  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  at  the  court  of  a 
foreign  king,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his  countrymen.  The 
senate  voted  him  their  thanks,  "  because  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  common- 
wealth."^ 

It  was  resolved  to  name  a  dictator ;  and  some  writers  related  that  the  general 

voice  of  the  senate  and  people  offered  the  dictatorship  to  Yarro 

himself,  but  that  he  positively  refused  to  accept  it.'  Thb  stoiy 
is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  the  dictator  actually  named  was  M.  Junius  Pisa,  a 
member  of  a  popular  family,  and  who  had  himself  been  consul  and  censor.  His 
master  of  the  horse  was  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  first  of  that  noble  but  ill- 
fated  name  who  appears  in  the  Roman  annals.* 

Already,  before  the  appointment  of  the  dictator,  the  Roman  government  had 
to  shown  that  its  resolution  was  fixed  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  death. 

Hannibal  had  allowed  his  Roman  prisoners  to  send  ten  of  their 
number  to  Rome  to  petition  that  the  senate  would  permit  the  whole  body  to  be 

*  The  ftutbor  would,   donbtloss,  have  ex-  cellas,  when  ho  vent  to  Kome — ^iinplies  that 

plained  hia  reaaons  for  ascribinff  the  sapprea-  Scipio   diatingniahed    bimaelf  at  Gannsiam. 

aion  of  this  conspiracy  to  leave  Italy  to  Yarro.  Dion^a  statement  is  the  more  trustworthy,  as 

By  Livy,  XXII.  68,  oy  Valerius  Maximus,  V.  he  did  not  join  in  the  cry  against  Varro,  bui 

6,  7,  by  Dion,  Fragm.  Peireso.  XLIX.,  it  is  at-  speaks  with  high  praise  of  his  conduct  aftor  tho 

tributed  to  Scipio.    See  also  Silius  Italicus,  X.  defeat.     'Es  rd  Xavfoiov  iXStiw  rd   n   itrr^HOm 

426^  fol.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Po-  Kartariaarot  kuI  toU  vXiTo-toxwpoi;  ^povpHs  &t  U 

lybius  makea  no  mention  of  the  &ct,  eitlier  in  tQp  trapivruv  l>rc/iif  cy,  rpocpaXXovrdt  rt  rft  «tfJUt 

the  account  of  the  battle  of  CannSi  or  in  the  Iwlac,  irupo^varo  *  t6  rt  9^*0X99  oSr*  aO*^4«a(, 

character  of  Scipio,  X.  1-6,  where  he  speaks  of  oSrc  KaravHi(aii  ixy  ir*   ipBHf   6iavotat  firrqi 

Scipio^s  early  exploits.     According  to  nv^,  fiifiev6ia^viSuvo9cvitP€pnK6rosyrd*raTixp69^opa 

witii  whose  accounta  Dion^s  concurs,  the  fuei-  vols  vapotei  koI  ifioiXtvn  Kai  iwpm^ev.     Zonanui 

tives  at  Canusium  were  headed  by  four  trib-  waa  so  careleaa  in  abridging  hia  author^  that  h« 

unes.  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  com-  transfers  what  Dion  here   sa^-s  of  \arro  Ui 

mana  of  Sdpio  and  Appius  Claudius,  two  of  Scipio. 

their  number;  and  Scipio,  by  a  characteristic  '  Livy,  XXII.  61.  Plutarch,  Fabius^lS.  See 

act  of  youthful  heroism,  stifled  the  plot.    Mean-  also  Florus,  II.  6. 

while  Varro  is  represented  to  have  been  at  Ve-  •  Valerius  Maximus,  III.  4,  5  IV.  5,  {  Si 

nusia.    Appian*s  account,  too,  VII.  26,  though  Frontinus,  IV.  6,  6.    "  Honoribua.  qanm.  el 

differing  as  to  the  order  of  the  events,  and  deferrentur  a  populo,  rentmtisvit,  aioena,  reli- 

plainly  Inaccurate— since  it  makea  Varro  re-  cioribus,  magistratibus  reipnblic»  opus  4 

sign  the  command  to  Scipio,  instead  of  Mar-  *  Livy,  XXII.  57. 
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ransomed  by  their  friends  at  the  sum  of  three  minsB,  or  3000  ases  for  each  pris- 
oner. But  the  senate  absolutely  forbade  the  money  to  be  paid,  neither  choosing 
to  famish  Hannibal  with  so  large  a  sum,  nor  to  show  any  compassion  to  men  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  fall  aliye  into  the  enemy's  hands.'^  The  prisoners 
therefore  were  left  in  hopeless  captivity ;  and  the  armies  which  the  state  required 
were  to  be  formed  out  of  other  materials.  The  expedients  adopted  showed  the 
urgency  of  the  danger. 

When  the  consuls  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  two  legions 
had  been  left,  as  usual,  to  cover  the  capital.  These  were  now  to  M««rarM  to  mim 
be  employed  in  active  service  ;  and  with  them  was  a  small  detach-  *^«* 
ment  of  troops,  which  had  been  drawn  from  Picenum  and  the  neighborhood  of 
Ariminum,  where  their  services  were  become  of  less  importance.  The  contin- 
gents from  the  allies  were  not  ready;  and  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  them. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  enable  the  dictator  to  take  the  field  immediately,  eight 
thousand  slaves  were  enlisted »  having  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve ;  and 
arms  were  provided  by  taking  down  from  the  temple  the  spoils  won  in  former 
wars."  The  dictator  went  sull  further :  he  offered  pardon  to  criminals  and  re- 
lease to  debtors,  if  they  were  willing  to  take  up  arms ;  and  amongst  the  former 
class  were  some  bands  of  robbers,  who  then,  as  m  later  times,  infected  the  mount- 
ains, and  who  consented  to  serve  the  state  on  receiving  an  indemnity  for  their 
past  offences.^'  With  this  strange  force,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  M.  Junius  marched  into  Campania ;  whilst  a  new  levy  of  the 
oldest  and  youngest  citizens  supplied  two  new  legions  for  the  defence  of  the  cap- 
ital, in  the  place  of  those  which  followed  the  dictator  into  the  field.  M.  Junius 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Teanum,"  on  hi^h  ground  upon  the  edge  of  the  Faler- 
nian  plain,  with  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales  m  his  front,  and  communicating  by  the 
Latin  road  with  Rome. 

The  dictator  was  at  Teanum,  and  M.  Marcellus  with  the  army  of  Cannse,  whom 
we  left  in  Apulia,  is  described  as  now  lying  encamped  above  Sues-  ^^^^  ^  th.  ^^g^tm 
sula,'^  that  is,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vultumus,  on  the  hills  '^^- 
which  bound  the  Campanian  plain,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Capua,  on 
the  right  of  the  Appian  road  as  it  ascends  the  pass  of  Caudium  towards  Bene- 
ventum.  Thus  we  find  the  seat  of  war  removed  from  Apulia  to  Campania ;  but 
the  detail  of  the  intermediate  movements  is  lost ;  and  we  must  restore  the  broken 
story  as  well  as  we  can,  by  tracing  Hannibal's  operations  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nee,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  key  to  those  of  his  enemies. 

The  fidelity  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  which  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of 
Thrasymenus,  could  not  resist  ♦he  fiery  trial  of  Cannae.  The  Apu-  r*„u  or  th*  »niMt 
lians  joined  the  conqueror  immediately,  and  Arpi  and  Salapia  •«»«*  «'»-»»»»»• 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Samnium  were  ready  to  fol- 
low the  example  ;'*  and  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  divide  his  army,  and  send  ofifi- 
cers  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  and  protect  those  who  wished 
to  join  him,  and  to  organize  their  forces  for  effective  co-operation  in  the  field. 
Meanwhile  he  himself  remained  in  Apulia,  not  perhaps  without  hope  that  this 
last  blow  had  broken  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  that  they 
would  listen  readily  to  proposals  of  peace.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  Carthaginian 
ofiicer  to  accompany  the  deputation  of  the  Roman  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  or- 
dered him  to  encourage  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  open  a 
negotiation.*'  When  he  found,  therefore,  on  the  return  of  the  deputies,  that  his 
officers  had  not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  the  Romans  had  refused 
to  ransom  their  prisoners,  his  disappointment  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  the  most 

»  Polybius,  VI.  68.    livy,  XH.  68-61.    Ap-       »  livy,  XXni.  24. 
plan,  Vn.  28.    Cicero  de  Off.  1. 18,  82.   III.  82.       >*  Livy,  XXII.  14. 
Anlus  GeUius.  VII.  18.  »  Livy,  XXU.  61.    Polybios,  m.  US.    Ap- 

"  Livy,  XXIL  67.  .  pifin,  VII.  81. 

»  Livy,  XXIII.  14.  »  livy,  XXII.  68. 
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iuhuman  craelty.  The  mass  of  the  piisoners  left  in  his  hands  he  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  80  far  he  did  not  overstep  the  recognized  laws  of  warfare  ;  but  many  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  them  he  put  to  death ;  and  those  who  were  senators  he 
obliged  to  fight  as  gladiators  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army. 
It  is  added,  that  brothers  were  in  some  instances  brought  out  to  fight  with  their 
brothers,  and  sons  with  their  fathers ;  but  that  the  prisoners  refused  so  to  sin 
against  nature,  and  chose  rather  to  suffer  the  worst  torments  than  to  draw  thdr 
swords  in  such  horrible  combats."  Hannibal's  vow  may  have  justified  all  these 
cruelties  in  his  eyes ;  but  his  passions  deceived  him,  and  he  was  provoked  to 
fury  by  the  resolute  spirit  which  ought  to  have  excited  his  admiration.  To  ad- 
mire the  virtue  which  thwarts  our  dearest  purposes,  however  natural  it  mur 
seem  to  indifferent  spectators,  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials  of  h.unanity. 

Finding  the  Romans  immovable,  Hannibal  broke  up  from  hi&  position  in  Apulia, 
HuDHMd  raun  Gui.  A^d  uiovcd  iuto  Samuium.  The  popular  party  in  Oompsa  opened 
pMi«:i*««itorc«p«».  ^jjgjj.  gates  to  him ;  and  he  made  the  place  serve  as  a  d^pot  for 
his  plunder,  and  for  the  heavy  baggage  of  his  army."  His  brother  Mago  was 
then  ordered  to  march  into  Bruttium  with  a  division  of  the  army,  and  after  hav- 
ing received  the  submission  of  the  Hirpinians  on  his  way,  to  embark  at  one  of  the 
Bruttian  ports,  and  carry  the  tidings  of  his  success  to  Cirthage.^'  Hanno,  with 
another  division,  was  sent  into  Lucania,  to  protect  the  revolt  of  the  Lucanians  ^ 
while  Hannibal  himself,  in  pursuit  of  a  still  greater  prize,  descended  once  more 
into  the  plains  of  Campania.  The  Pentrian  Samnites,  partly  restrained  hj  the 
Latin  colony  of  (Esemia,  and  partly  by  the  influence  of  their  own  countryman. 
Num.  Decimius  of  Bovianum,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Roman  alliance,  remained 
firm  in  their  adherence  to  Rome :  but  the  Hirpinians  and  the  Caudinian  Samnites 
all  joined  the  Carthaginians ;  and  their  soldiers  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the  army 
with  which  Hannibal  invaded  Campania."  There  all  was  ready  for  his  reception. 
The  popular  party  in  Capua  were  headed  by  Pacuvius  Calavius,  a  man  of  the 
highest  nobility,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  but  whose  am- 
bition led  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty,  not  of  his  own  country  only,  hut, 
through  Hannibal's  aid,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  Capua  succeeding,  as  he  hoped,  to 
the  supremacy  now  enjoyed  by  Rome.  The  aristocratical  party  were  weak  and 
unpopular,  and  could  offer  no  opposition  to  him ;  while  the  people,  wholly  sub- 
ject to  his  influence,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  and  admitted  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  and  his  army  into  the  city."  Thus  the  second  city  in  Italy, 
capable,  it  is  said,  of  raising  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse,**  connected 
with  Rome  by  the  closest  ties,  and  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  remained  true 
to  its  alliance  under  all  dangers,  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  took 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  new  coalition  of  southern  Italy,  to  try  the  old  quarrel 
of  tne  Samnite  wars  once  again. 

This  revolt  of  Capua,  the  greatest  result,  short  of  the  submission  of  Rome  itself, 
M«««niu  •neaiaia  at  which  couM  tisve  foUowcd  from  the  battle  of  Cannss,  drew  the 
ftumou.  Roman  armies  towards  Campania.     Marcellus  had  probably  fallen 

"  Diodorus,  XXVI.  Exo.  de.  Virtut.  et  Vitiis.  phant,  and  killed  him,  and  wna  then  treacher- 

Appian,  VII.  28.     Zonaras,  IX.  2.     Valerius  oualj  waylaid  and  murdered  b^  HaDiiibal*» 

MazimuB,  IX.  2,  Ext.  2.    But  aa  even  Livy  doea  orders,  waa  probably  invented  with  reference 

not  mention  these  atories,  though  they  would  to  this  very  occasion.   The  remarks  of  Polybioa 

have  afforded  such  a  topic  for  his  rhetoric,— nor  ahould  make  ns  slow  to  believe  the  stones  ot 

does  Polybius,  either  in  IX.  24,  when  speaking  Hannibal^s  cruelties,  which  so  soon  beewnc  a 


ofHannioars  alleged  cruelty,  or  in  VI.  58.  where  theme  for  the  invention  of  poets  and  rhetori- 

ho  gives  the  account  of  the  mission  of  tne  cap-  dans. 

tives,  and  adds  that  Hannibal,  when  he  heard       ^  I^ivy)  XXIII.  1. 

that  the  Bomana  had  reftwed  to  ransom  them,        "  ^yjj  XXIII.  11. 

KarnXdyri  t6  vrdn^ow  KtX  rh  fttyaX6\pvxo9  rmv  itr-        "  livy,  XXIII.  87. 

6p&9  iv  roi{  itafiovXtott, — there  must  doubtless       '*  I^vy,  XXII.  61,  24. 

be  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  them,  even       ^  livy,  XXIII.  3-4. 

if  they  had  any  foundation  at  all.    The  story       *  Livy,  XXIII.  6.     See  Niebnhr,  Vol.  II 

in  Pliny,  VIII.  7.  that  the  last  survivor  of  these  note  145. 

gladiatorial  oombats  had  to  fight  against  an  ele- 
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back  from  Canusium  by  the  Appian  road  through  Beneventom,  moving  by  an 
interior  and  shorter  tine ;  whilst  Hannibal  advanced  by  Gompsa  upon  AbeUinum, 
descending  into  the  plain  of  Campania  by  what  is  now  the  pass  of  Monteforte. 
Hannibal's  cavalry  gave  him  the  whole  command  of  the  country ;  and  Marcellus 
could  do  no  more  than  watch  his  movements  from  his  camp  above  Suessula,  and 
wait  for  some  opportunity  of  impeding  his  operations  in  detail. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  of  the  war,  the  question  arises,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Rome  to  escape  destruction?  Nor  is  this  question  merely  HoweMMhthiiiRomt 
prompted  by  the  thought  of  Hannibal's  great  victories  in  the  field,  w«notd«*«>y«di 
and  the  enormous  slaughter  of  Roman  citizens  at  Thrasymenus  and  Cannae  ;  it 
appears  even  more  perplexing  to  those  who  have  attentively  studied  the  preced- 
ing history  of  Rome.  A  single  battle,  evenly  contested  and  hardly  won,  had 
enabled  Pyrrhus  to  advance  mto  the  heart  of  Latium  ;  the  Hernican  cities  and 
the  impregnable  Prseneste  had  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  yet  Capua  was  then 
faithful  to  Rome ;  and  Samnium  and  Lucania,  exhausted  by  long  years  of  unsu<r- 
cessful  warfare,  could  have  yielded  him  no  such  succor,  as  now,  after  fifty^  vears 
of  peace,  they  were  able  to  afford  to  Hannibal.  But  now,  when  Hannibal  was 
received  into  Capua,  the  state  of  Italy  seemed  to  have  gone  backwards  a  hundred 
years,  and  to  have  returned  to  what  it  had  been  after  the  battle  of  Lautulse  in 
the  second  Samnite  war,*^  with  the  immense  addition  of  the  genius  of  Hannibal 
and  the  power  of  Carthage  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Then, 
as  now,  Capua  had  revolted,  and  Campania,  Samnium,  and  Lucania,  were  banded 
together  against  Rome ;  but  this  same  confederacy  was  now  supported  by  all  the 
re«>urces  of  Carthage :  and  at  its  head  in  the  field  of  battle  was  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  veterans  and  victorious  soldiers,  led  by  one  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  How  could  it  happen  that  a  confederacy 
so  formidable  was  only  formed  to  be  defeated  ? — ^that  the  revolt  of  Capua  was 
the  term  of  Hannibal's  progress  ? — that  from  thb  day  forwards  his  great  powers 
were  shown  rather  in  repelling  defeat  than  m  commanding  victory  ? — ^that,  in- 
stead of  besieging  Rome,  he  was  soon  employed  in  protecting  and  relieving  Ca- 
pua ? — and  that  his  protection  and  succors  were  alike  unavaihng  ? 

No  single  cause  will  explain  a  result  so  extraordinary.  Rome  owed  her  deliv- 
erance principally  to  the  strength  of  the  aristocratical  interest  cram  «udi  nt«4 
throughout  Italy, — ^to  her  numerous  colonies  of  the  Latin  name, —  **•'• 
to  the  scanty  numbers  of  Hannibal's  Africans  and  Spaniards,  and  to  his  want  of 
an  efficient  artillery.  The  material  of  a  good  artillery  must  surely  have  existed 
in  Capua ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  officers  capable  of  directing  it ;  and 
no  great  general's  operations  exhibit  so  striking  a  contrast  of  strength  and  weak- 
ness, as  may  be  seen  in  Hannibal's  battles  and  sieges.  And  when  Cannae  had 
taught  the  Romans  to  avoid  pitched  battles  in  the  open  field,  the  war  became  ne- 
cessarily a  series  of  sieges,  where  Hannibal's  strongest  arm,  his  cavalry,  could  ren- 
der tittle  service,  while  his  infantry  was  in  quality  not  more  than  equal  to  the 
enemy,  and  his  artillery  was  decidedly  inferior. 

With  two  divisions  of  his  army  absent  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and  while 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  Mago  was  to  pro-  Hiiitwy  ummttt  la 
cure  from  Carthage,  Hannibal  could  not  undertake  any  great  offen-  c*mp«iB. 
sive  operation  after  his  arrival  in  Campania.  He  attempted  only  to  reduce  the 
remaining  cities  of  the  Campanian  plain  and  sea-coast,  and  especiaUy  to  dislodge 
the  Romans  from  Casitinum,  which,  lying  within  three  miles  of  Capua,  and  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Yultumus,  not  only  restrained  all  his  movements,  but 
was  a  serious  annoyance  to  Capua,  and  threatened  its  territory  with  continual 
incursions.  Atilla  and  Calatia  luul  revolted  to  him  already  with  Capua:  and  he 
took  Nuceria,  Alfatema,  and  Acerrae.  The  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Neapolis 
and  Cumae,  were  firmly  attached  to  Rome,  and  were  too  strong  to  be  besieged 

••  Soo  Chiip.  XXXI. 
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with  success ;  but  Nola  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  nearly  midway  between 
Capua  and  Nuceria ;  and  the  popular  party  there,  as  elsewhere,  were  ready  to 
open  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  He  was  preparing  to  appear  before  the  town ;  but 
the  aristocracy  had  time  to  apprise  the  Romans  of  their  danger ;  and  Marcellus* 
who  was  then  at  Casilinum,  marched  round  behind  the  mountains  to  escape  the 
enemy's  notice,  and  descended  suddenly  upon  Nola  from  the  hills  which  rise 
directly  above  it.  He  secured  the  place,  repressed  the  popular  party  by  some 
bloody  executions,  and  when  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  walls,  made  a  sadden 
sally,  and  repulsed  him  with  some  loss.**  Having  done  this  service,  and  left  the 
aristocratical  party  in  absolute  possession  of  the  government,  he  returned  again 
to  the  hills,  and  lay  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  boundary  of  the 
Oampanian  plain,  just  above  the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Caudium.  His 
place  at  Casilinum  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  dictator's  army  from  Teanum ;  but 
Hannibal  watched  his  opportunity,  and  anticipating  his  enemies  this  time,  laid 
regular  siege  to  Casilinum,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  1000  men. 

This  garrison  had  acted  the  very  same  part  towanis  the  citizens  of  Casilinum, 
coadiietoftiMgmrTkon  which  the  Campauiaus  had  acted  at  Rhegium  in  the  war  with 
otc^^oB^  Pyrrhus.**     About  600  Latins  of  Prseneste,  and  450  Etruscans  of 

Perusia,  having  been  levied  too  late  to  join  the  consular  armies  when  they  took 
the  field,  were  marching  after  them  into  Apulia  by  the  Appian  road,  when  they 
heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Cannae.  They  immediately  turned  about,  and 
fell  back  upon  Casilinum,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  for  their  better 
security  massacred  the  Campanian  inhabitants,  and,  abandoning  the  quarter  of 
the  town  which  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vultumus,  occupied  the  quarter  pn 
the  riffht  bank.'^  Marcellus,  when  he  retreated  from  Apulia  with  the  wreck  of 
Yarro  s  army,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  for  a  time  at  Casilinum ;  the  positioa 
being  one  of  great  importance,  and  there  being  some  danger  lest  the  garrison,  while 
they  kept  off  Hannibal,  should  resolve  to  hold  the  town  for  themselves  rather 
than  for  the  Romans.  They  were  now  left  to  themselves ;  and  dreading  Hanni- 
bal's  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  the  old  inhabitants,  they  resisted  his  assaults 
desperately,  and  obliged  him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  This  was  the 
last  active  operation  of  the  campaign :  all  the  armies  now  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  dictator  remained  at  Teanum;  Marcellus  lay  in  his  mountain 
camp  above  Nola ;  and  Hannibars  army  was  at  Capua."  Being  quartered  in 
the  nouses  of  the  city,  instead  of  being  encamped  by  themselves,  their  discipline^ 
it  b  likely,  was  somewhat  impaired  by  the  various  temptations  thrown  in  their 
way :  and  as  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  Capua  at  that  time  were  notorious, 
the  writers  who  adopted  the  vulgar  declamations  against  luxury,  pretended  that 
Hannibal's  army  was  ruined  by  the  indulgences  qf  this  winter,  and  that  Capua 
was  the  Cannse  of  Carthage.'* 

This  intermission  of  active  warfare  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
piofiMt  of  the  war  in  progrcss  of  cveuts  clscwhere,  which  we  nave  hitherto  unavoidably 
9ih»rvmn»n.  negTccted.     From  the  banks  of  the  Iberus  Hannibal  had  made  his 

way  without  interruption  to  Capua ;  and  the  countries  which  he  left  behind  bim 
sink  in  like  manner  from  the  notice  of  the  historian.  We  must  now  see  what  bad 
happened  in  each  of  them  since  Hannibal's  passage. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  P.  Scipio,  when  he  returned  from  the  Rhone 
JL  u  c  58T  A  c.  *^  ^^y^»  to  be  ready  to  meet  Hannibal  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sent  his 
tiT^^accew  Qf'th^  army  into  Spain  under  the  command  of  his  brother.*'  After  his 
^^  consulship  was  over,  his  province  of  Spain  was  still  continued  to 
him  as  proconsul ;  and  he  went  thither  accordingly  to  take  the  command.  He 
found  that  his  brother  had  already  effected  much :  ho  had  defeated  and  made 
• 

»  Livy,  XXm.  14r-ir.  Plutarch,  Marcel-       "  Livy,  XXIII.  18.    • 
ua,  11.  ^  »  Livy,  XXIII.  45.    Floms,  H.  6.    Tal«riu 

"  See  Vol.  II._p.  898.  Maximus,  IX.    Ext.  1. 

»  livy,  XXniT  17.  »  Above,  p.  477. 
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prisoner  the  Carthaginian  general,  Hanno,  whom  Hannibal  left  to  maintain  his 
latest  conquests  in  Spain,  and  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Ibenis.* 
His  own  arrival  in  Spain  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  year  637,  three  or  four 
months  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus ;  and  although  little  Was  done  in  the 
6eld  before  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Saguntum  was 
persuaded  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Spanish  hostages  left  in  his  custody ;  and  the 
Spaniard  who  had  advised  this  step  under  the  mask  of  good  will  to  Carthage, 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  affections  of  the  Spanish  people,  had  no  sooner 
received  the  hostages  with  orders  to  take  them  back  to  their  several  homes,  than 
he  delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans.  Thus  Scipio  enjoyed  the  whole  credit  of 
restoring  them  to  their  friends,  and  made  the  Roman  name  generally  popular."" 
In  the  following  year,  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  having  received  orders  to 
march  into  Italy  to  co-operate  with  his  brother,  was  encountered  by  the  Romans 
near  the  Iberus,  and  defeated  ;**  so  that  his  invasion  of  Italy  was  for  the  present 
effectually  prevented. 

The  importance  of  this  Spanish  war  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly ;  for,  by 
disputing  the  possession  of  Spain,  the  Romans,  deprived  their  ^n-  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
emy  of  Ws  best  nursery  of  soldiers,  from  which  otherwise  he  would  «•*.  H*"  ^t  import 
have  been  able  to  raise  army  after  army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
But  its  importance  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  particular  events,  as  in  its  being 
kept  up  at  all ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  requiring  explanation  in  the  success  of 
the  Romans.  Their  army  had  originally  consisted  of  20,000  men ;  and  P.  Scipio 
had  brought  some  reinforcements;  while  Hasdrubal  and  Hanno  in  their  two 
armies  h{^d  a  force  not  much  superior :  hence,  after  the  total  defeat  of  Hanno, 
Hasdrubal  could  not  meet  the  Romans  with  any  chance  of  success.  For  Span- 
ish levies  were  now  no  longer  to  be  depended  on,  while  the  Romans  were  inviting 
the  nations  of  Spain  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  and  come  over  to  them.  In  this 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  should  m(»t  infiuence  the  minds  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  character  was  clearly  shown ;  and  the 
natives  were  drawn,  as  by  an  invincible  attraction,  to  the  worthier. 

While  Spain  was  thus  the  scene  of  active  warfare.  Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  Han- 
nibal's advance  into  Italy,  seems  to  have  sunk  back  into  a  state  of  TmnqamuyorciMiipiM 
tranquillity,  such  as  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  Punic  war.  It  is  ^'**^* 
very  remarkable,  that  the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  Roman  frontier,  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  were  left  unassailed 
from  the  time  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  into'  Etruria..  We  are  only 
told  that  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  preetors  of  the  year  688,  was  sent 
with  an  army  into  Gaul,  when  Varro  and  JBmilius  marchea  into  Apulia,  with 
the  express  object  of  compelling  the  Gauls  in  Hannibars  service  to  return  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  country.^  What  he  did  in  the  course  of  that  summer  we 
know  not :  at  the  end  of  the  consular  year  he  was  still  in  his  province,  and  was 
elected  consul  for  the  year  following,  with  11.  Sempronius  Gracchus.  But  be- 
fore his  consulship  began,  early  in  March  apparently,  according  to  the  Roman 
calendar,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  while  advancing  into  the  enemy's  country, 
and  was  cut  to  pieces'*  with  his  whole  army.  We  are  told  that  the  Romans 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  replace  the  army  thus  lost,  and  that  it  was  re- 
solved for  the  present  to  leave  the  Gauls  to  themselves.*^  But  it  was  not  so 
certain  that  the  Gauls,  if  ^unopposed,  would  leave  the  Romans  to  themselves ; 
and  we  find  that  M.  Pomponius  Matho,  who  had  been  city  praetor  in  538,  was 
sent,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  with  proconsular  power  to  Ariminum,  and 
that  he  remained  on  that  frontier  for  two  years  with  an  army  of  two  legions,** 
while  C.  Varro  with  another  legion  was  quartered  in  Picenum,  to  support  him  in 

"  Polybius,  in.  76.  »  livy,  XXIIL  24.    PolybiuB,  HI.  118. 

■  Polybius,  111.  98,  99.  '  "  Livy,  XXIII.  26. 

"  Livy.  XXllL  27,  28,  29.  "  Livy,  XXIV.  10,  44.    See  Duker's  note  on 

**  Polybiiifl,  III.  106.  the  former  passage. 
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time  of  need."  Still  the  inaction  of  the  Gaula  is  extraordinary,  the  more  so  as  we 
find  them  in  arms  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  Carthage,  and 
attacking  Placentia  and  Cremona,  which  they  had  so  long  left  in  peace.*  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  absence  of  a  large  portion  of  their  soldiers,  who  were 
serving  in  Hannibal's  army,  crippled  the  power  of  the  Gauls  who  were  left  at 
home ;  and  that  long  experience  had  taught  them  that,  unless  when  conducted 
by  a  general  of  a  more  civilized  nation,  they  could  not  carry  on  war  successfully 
with  the  Romans.  The  older  Gaulish  chiefs  also  were  often  averse  to  war,  wbeu 
the  younger  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  it  ;^  and  the  Romans  were  likely  to  be  lavish 
of  presents  at  a  time  so  critical,  to  confirm  their  fronds  in  their  peaceful  seoti- 
ments,  and  to  win  over  their  adversaries.  It  seems  probable  that  some  truce 
was  concluded,  which  restrained  either  the  Gauls  or  Romans  from  invading  each 
other's  territory ;  and  the  Romans  were  contented  not  to  require  the  recall  of  the 
Gauls  serving  with  Hsnnibal ;  some  of  whom,  we  know,  continued  to  be  with 
him  till  a  much  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  Gauls  rejoiced,  perliaps,  that 
they  had  won  thus  much  from  their  proud  enemy,  and  were  well  content  that 
the  war  should  be  carried  on  far  from  their  own  frontiers,  and  yet  that  they 
should  share  in  its  advantages.  But  wiser  men  might  regret  that  better  use  was 
not  made  of  the  favorable  moment ;  that  no  Carthaginian  officer  had  been  left 
with  them  to  organize  their  armies  and  conduct  them  into  the  field ;  that  the 
Roman  encroachments  on  their  soil  were  still  maintained ;  and  that  there  was  no 
Gellius  Gnatius  in  northern  Italy  to  rouse  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  jnite 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines,  and,  while 
Hannibal  lay  triumphant  in  Capua,  to  revenge  the  defeat  of  Sentinum  by  a 
second  victory  on  the  Alia  or  the  Tiber. 

Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  inactivity  of  the  Gauls,  after  their  great  victory 
lummnm  «r  th*  R«.  ovcr  L.  Postumius,  might  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
■■*"•  Greeks  who  ascribed  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  to  their  good 

fortune.  It  was  no  less  timely  than  the  peace  with  Etruria,  concluded  at  the 
very  moment  when  Pjrrrhus  was  advancing  upon  Rome,  or  than  the  quiet  of 
these  same  Gauls  during  the  first  Punic  war.  The  consequence  was,  Ibat  the 
Romans  had  the  whole  force  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  disposable  for  the  contest 
in  the  south ;  and  that  any  disposition  to  revolt,  which  might  have  existed  in 
those  countries,  was  unable  to  show  itself  in  action.  Their  soldiers  served  as 
allies  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  with  the  Sabines,  Picentians,  Yestinians,  Fren< 
tanians,  Marrucinians,  Marsians,  and  Pelignians,  together  with  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  name,  composed  the  Roman  confederacy  after  the  revolt  of  southern  Italy. 
That  revolt  made  the  drain,  both  of  men  and  money,  press  more  heavily  on  the 
states  which  still  remained  faithful ;  and  the  friends  of  Rome  must  everywhere 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  their  countrymen  not  to  desert  a 
cause  which  seemed  so  ruinous.  Under  such  a  pressure,  the*  Roman  govern- 
ment plainly  told  its  officers  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  that  they  must  provide  for 
their  armies  as  they  best  could,  for  that  they  must  expect  no  supplies  of  any  kind 
from  home.^*  The  propraetor  of  Sicily  applied  to  the  never-failing  friendship  of 
Hiero,  and  obtained  from  him,  almost  as  the  last  act  of  his  long  life,  money 
enough  to  pay  his  soldiers,  and  corn  for  six  months'  consumption.  But  the  pro- 
praetor of  Sardinia  had  no  such  friend  to  help  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  get 
both  com  and  money  from  the  people  of  the  province.^  The  money,  it  seems, 
like  the  benevolences  of  our  own  government  in  old  times,  was  nominally  a  free- 
will  offering  of  the  loyal  cities  of  Sardinia  to  the  Roman  people j  but  "the  Sar- 
dinians knew  that  it  was  a. gift  which  they  could  not  help  giving ;  and  impatient 
of  this  addition  to  their  former  burdens,  they  applied  to  Carthage  for  aid,  and 
broke  out  the  following  year  into  open  revolt.^ 

"  Livy,  XXm.  82.  «  livy,  XXHI.  21. 

"  Livy,  XXXI.  10.  -  Livy,  XXIIL  21. 

*  Boc,  for  izutanoe,  Cmar,  B.  G.  H.  17.  «  Livy,  XXIH.  S2. 
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It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Roman  goyernment  had  abandoned  its  officers 

in  the  provinces  to  their  own  resources.     Their  financial  difficulties   Tbeir  * «^i  dia 

were  enormous.  Large  tracts  of  land,  arable,  pasture,  and  forest,  •^**^ 
from  which  the  state  ordinarily  derived  a  revenue^  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  the  number  of  tax-payers  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  citizens  in  battle ;  and  in  many  cases  their  widows  and  children  would 
be  unable  to  cultivate  their  little  property,  and  would  be  altc^ether  insolvent. 
If  the  poorer  citizens  were  again  obliged,  as  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  to  bor- 
row money  of  the  rich,  discontent  and  misery  would  have  been  the  sure  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  debtor  would  regard  his  creditor  as  a  worse  enemy  than  Han* 
nibal.  Accordingly  three  commissioners  were  appointed,  on  the  proposition  of 
the  tribune  Minucius,  like  the  five  commissioners  of  the  year  403,  with' the  ex- 
press object  of  facilitating  the  circulation,  and  assisting  the  distressed  tax-payer.^ 
Their  measures  ijce  not  recorded ;  but  we  may  suppose  that  they  acted  like  the 
former  commissioners,  and  allowed  the  poor  citizens  to  pay  their  taxes  in  kind, 
when  they  could  not  procure  money,  and  did  not  force  them  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty, when  it  must  have  been  sold  at  a  certain  loss.^*  The  war  must  no  doubt 
have  raised  the  value  of  money,  and  diminished  that  of  land ;  and  the  agricultu- 
ral population,  who  had  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  taxation  in  money,  were  thus 
doubly  sufferers.  As  a  mere  financial  operation,  the  commissioners'  measures 
may  not  have  been  very  profitable ;  but  the  .government  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  unanimity  and  devotion  of  all  classes  to  the 
cause  of  their  country  ;  and  it  was  worth  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  even  in  the 
actual  financial  difficulties,  to  attach  the  people  heartily  to  the  government,  and 
to  prevent  that  intolerable  evil  of  a  general  state  of  debt,  which  must  speedily 
Have  led  to  a  revolution,  and  laid  Rome  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Hannibal. 

Neither  Rome  nor  Carthage  could  be  said  to  have  the  undi3puted  mastery  of 
the  sea.  Roman  fleets  .sometimes  visited  the  coasts  of  Africa )  ^y^nit  or  tw  mwi 
and  Carthaginian  fleets  in  the  same  way  appeared  off  the  coasts  *"* 
of  Italy.  Hannibal  received  supplies  from  Carthage,  which  were  landed  in  the 
ports  of  Bruttium ;  and  when  the  Carthaginians  wished  to  assist  the  revolt  of 
the  Sardinians,  the  expedition  which  they  sent,  although  it  suffered  much  from 
bad  weather,  was  neither  delayed  nor  prevented  by  the  enemy .^  On  the  other 
band,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  naval  victory  of  some  importance  in  Spain  ;^' 
and  their  cruising  squadrons  in  the  Ionian  Gulf,  having  the  ports  of  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum  to  run  to  in  case  of  need,  were  of  signal  service,  as  we  shall  see 
Hereafter,  in  intercepting  the  communications  whicn  the  king  of  Macedon  was 
trying  to  open  with  Hannibal.* 

Meantime  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Cannes  had  been  carried  to  Carthage,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Hannibal's  brother  Mago,  accompanied  with  a  luiBibtMmnii  tnm 
request  for  reinforcements.  Nearly  two  years  before,  when  he  ^^■'^'^h*. 
first  descended  from  the  Alps  into  Cisalpme  Gaul,  his  Africans  and  Spaniards 
were  reduced  to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  The  Gauls,  who 
bad  joined  him  since,  had  indeed  more  than  doubled  this  number  at  first ;  but 
three  great  battles,  and  many  partial  actions,  besides  the  unavoidable  losses  from 
sickness  during  two  years  of  active  service,  must  again  have  greatly  diminished 
it ;  and  this  force  was  now  to  be  divided :  a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  Brut- 
tium, a  part  in  Lucania,  leaving  an  inconsiderable  body  under  Hannibal's  own 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accession  of  the  Campanians,  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  supplied  him  with  auxiliary  troops  in  abundance,  and 
of  excellent  quality  ;  so  that  large  reinforcements  from  home  were  not  required^ 

^  livy,  XXIII.  21.    Compare  YII.  21.  totorship  of  Fabins  ManmoB,  was  a  measure  of 

*  Salmasias  (de  Usuris.  p.  510)  conceivea  these  commisaionerB. 

that  the  redaction  of  the  as  to  an  ounoe,  whioh,  ^  Iiv7>  XXIII.  48,  84. 

Pliny  (XXXUI.  18}  aaya,  took  place  in  the  dio-  «*  Polyhio?,  lU.  96. 
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but  onl]^  enongh  for  the  Africans  to  fonn  a  substantial  part  of  every  army  em- 
ployed in  the  field  ;  and  above  all,  to  maintain  his  superiority  in  cavaliy.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  reinforcements  which  were  voted  on  Mago's  demand,  were 
afterwards  diverted  to  other  services;*  and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the 
amount  of  force  actually  sent  over  to  Italy,  nor  when  it  arrived.**  It  consisted 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cavalry  and  elephants ;  for  all  the  elephants  which 
Hannibal  had  brought  with  him  into  Italy  had  long  since  perished ;  and  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  ouiers,  troublesome  and  hazardous  as  it  must  have  been  to 
transport  them  from  Africa  by  sea,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  their  use  in  war, 
which  modern  writers  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  deprecs'ate." 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  feelings  entertained  by  Hannibal  and  the 
FMiiogi  cf  tb*  Com.  Campanians  towards  each  other,  while  the  Carthaginians  were 
•"^•^  wintering  in  Capua.     The  treaty  of  alliance  had  provided  care- 

fully for  the  independence  of  the  Campanians,  tl^t  they  might  not  be  treated 
as  P^rrhus  had  treated  the  Tarentines.  Capua  was  to  have  its  own  laws  and 
magistrates  ;  no  Campanian  was  to  be  compelled  to  any  duty,  ckil  or  mOitaij, 
nor  to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  the  authority  cf  the  Carthaginian  oflScers.' 
There  must  have  been  something  of  a  Roman  party  opposed  to  the  alliance  with 
Carthage  altogether  ;  though  the  Roman  writers  mention  one  man  only,  Decins 
Magius,  who  was  said  to  have  resisted  Hanmbal  to  his  face  with  such  vehe- 
mence, that  Hannibal  sent  him  prisoner  to  Carthage."  But  three  hundred  Cam- 
panian horsemen  of  the  richer  classes,  who  were  serving  in  the  Roman  army  in 
Sicily  when  Capua  revolted,  went  to  Rome  as  soon  as  their  service  was  over,  and 
were  there  received  as  Roman  citizens  ;^  and  others,  though  unable  to  resist  the 
general  voice  of  their  countrymen,  must  have  longed  in  their  hearts  to  return  to 
the  Roman  alliance.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Campanian  people  we  know  little : 
Pacuvius  Calavius,  the  principal  author  of  the  revolt,  is  never  mentioned  after- 
wards ;  nor  do  we  know  the  fate  of  his  son  PeroUa,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  Rome, 
wished  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  his  own  father's  table,  when  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entrance  iato  Capua.**  Yibius  Virrius  is  also  named  as  a  leading  partisan  of 
the  Carthaginians  ;**  and  amid  the  pictures  of  the  luxury  and  feebleness  of  the 
Campanians,  their  cavalry,  which  was  formed  entirely  out  of  the  wealthiest 
classes;  is  allowed  to  have  been  excellent  ;**  and  one  brave  and  practised  soldier, 
Jubellius  Taurea,  had  acquired  a  hi^h  reputation  amongst  the  Romans  when  he 
served  with  them,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  and  respect  of  Hannibal.** 

During  the  interval  from  active  warfare  afforded  by  the  winter,  the  Romans 
MMtniMtoffiia  til*  *°^^  measures  for  filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  which  the 
Moate.  Two  diSLtan  lapsc  of  fivc  years,  and  so  many  disastrous  battles,  had  made  in 
"^  the  numbers  of  the  senate.**    The  natural  course  would  have  been 

to  elect  censors,  to  whom  the  duty  of  making 'out  the  roll  of  the  senate  properly 
belonged  ;  but  the  vacancies  were  so  many,  and  the  censor's  power  in  adnutUng 
new  citizens,  and  degrading  old  ones,  was  so  enormous,  that  the  senate  feared, 
it  seems,  to  trust  to  the  result  of  an  ordinary  election ;  and  resolved  that  the 
censor's  business  should  be  performed  by  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  standing,  of 
all  those  who  had  already  been  censors,  and  that  he  should  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  this  especial  duty,  although  there  was  one  dictator  already  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  person  thus  selected  was  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  had  been 
censor  six-and- twenty  years  before,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  who 

•  Llvy,  XXIII.  18,  82.  ••  livy,  XXIH.  7, 10. 

**  He  IB  represented  aa  havinff  elephants  at  **  Livy,  XXIII.  A,  7,  81. 

tlie  siege  of  CasUinum.    Livy,  XXIU.  18.    If  "  Livy,  XXIII.  8,  9. 

tills  be  correct^  the  reinforcements  must  already  **  Livy,  XXIII.  6. 

have  joined  him.  "^  Frontinus,  Strateg.  IV.  7,  29. 

*>  See  the  interesting  dissertation  on  ele-  *"  Livy,  XXIIL  S,  46, 47.  XXYI.  16.  VakriiM 
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had  more  recently  been  the  chief  of  the  embassy  sent  to  declare  war  on  Carthage 
after  the  destruction  of*  Sa^untum.  That  his  appointment  might  want  no  legal 
formality,  C.  Yarro,  the  only  surviving  consul,  was  sent  for  home  from  ApiSia 
to  nominate  him,  the  senate  intending  to  detun  Varro  in  Rome  till  he  should 
have  presided  at  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's  magistrates. 
The  nomination  as  usual  took  place  at  midnight ;  and  on  the  following  morning 
M.  Fabius  appeared  in  the  Forum  with  his  four-and-twenty  lictors,  and  ascended 
the  rostra  to  address  the  people.  Invested  with  absolute  power  for  six  months* 
and  especially  charged  with  no  less  a  task  than  the  formation,  at  his  discretion, 
of  that  great  council  which  possessed  the  supreme  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  noble  old  man  neither  shrunk  weakly  from  so  heavy  a  burden,  nor 
ambitiously  abused  so  vast  an  authority.  He  told  the  people  that  he  would  not 
strike  off  the  name  of  a  single  senator  from  the  list  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in 
filling  up  the  vacancies,  he  would  proceed  by  a  defined  rule ;  that  he  would  first 
add  all  those  who  had  held  curule  offices  within  the  last  five  years,  without 
having  been  admitted  as  yet  into  the  senate  ;  that  in  the  second  place  he  would 
take  all  who  within  the  same  period  had  been  tribunes,  sdiles,  or  qusestors ; 
and  thirdly,  all  those  who  could  show  in  their  hovises  spo^s  won  in  battle  from 
an  enemy,  or  who  had  received  the  wreath  of  oak  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen 
in  battle.  In  this  manner  177  new  senators  were  placed  on  the  roll ;  the  new 
members  thus  forming  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  sev&le, 
which  amounted  only  to  three  hundred.  This  being  done  forthwith,  the  dictator, 
as  he  stood  in  the  rostra,  resigned  his  office,  dismissed  his  lictors,  and  went  down 
into  the  Forum  a  private  man.  There  he  purposely  lingered  amidst  the  crowd, 
lest  the  people  should  leave  their  business  to  follow  him  home  ;  but  their  admi- 
ration Avas  not  cooled  by  this  delay  ;  and  when  he  withdrew  at  the  usual  hour, 
the  whole  people  attended  him  to  his  house.^  Such  was  Fabius  Buteo's  dicta- 
torship, so  wisely  fulfilled,  so  simply  and  nobly  resigned,  that  the  dictatorship  of 
Fabius  Maximus  himself  has  earned  no  purer  glory. 

Varro,  it  is  said,  not  wishing  to  be  detained  in  Rome,  returned  to  his  army 
the  next  night,  without  giving  the  senate  notice  of  his  departure,  ^^om  or  omMn  te 
The  dictator,  M.  Junius,  was  therefore  requested  to  repair  to  Rome  ^'^  "•• 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  Ti.  Qracchus  and  M.  Marcellus  were  to  come  with  him 
to  report  on  the  state  of  their  several  armies,  and  concert  measures  for  the  ensu- 
ing campaign.**  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  senate  determmed  on  the  persons  to 
be  proposed  at  the  ensuing  elections,  and  that,  if  any  one  else  had  come  for- 
ward as  a  candidate,  the  dictator  who  presided  would  have  refused  to  receive 
votes  for  him.  Accordingly  the  consuls  and  praetors  chosen  were  all  men  of 
the  highest  reputation  for  ability  and  experience :  the  consuls  were  a.  u.  c.  at,  a.  c. 
L.  Postumius,  whose  defeat  and  death  m  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  not  ''^' 
yet  known  in  Rome,  and  Ti.  Gracchus,  now  master  of  the  horse.  The  praetors 
were  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
censor,  Appius  the  blind,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  old  in  years,  but  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body,  who  had  already  been  censor,  and  twice  consul,  and  Q.  Mucins 
Scsevola.^  When  the  death  of  L.  Postumius  was  known,  his  place  was  finally 
filled  by  no  less  a  person  than  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  :  whilst  Marcellus  was  still  to 
retain  his  command  with  proconsular  power,  as  his  activity  and  energy  could  ill 
be  spared  at  a  time  so  critical.^ 

The  officers  for  the  year  being  thus  appointed,  it  remained  to  determine  their 
several  provinces,  and  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  forces.**  Di,irtb,tion  or  p«*i.. 
Fabius  was  to  succeed  to  the  army  of  the  dictator,  M.  Junius;  ««"«»«~op^ 
and  his  head-quarters  were  advanced  from  Teanum  to  Cales,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Falcmian  plain,  about  seven  EngUsh  miles  from  Casilinum  and  the 
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Yulturaus,  and  less  than  ten  from  Capua.  The  other  consol,  H  Sempronius, 
was  to  have  no  other  Roman  army  than  two  legions  6f  volunteer  slaves^  who 
were  to  he  raised  for  the  occasion ;  but  both  he  and  his  colleague  had  the  usual 
contingent  of  Latin  and  Italian  allies.  Gracchus  named  Sinuessa  on  the  Apfuan 
road,  at  the  point  where  the  Massic  hills  run  out  with  a  bold  headland  into  the 
sea,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  his  soldiers ;  and  his  business  was  to  protect  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  were  still  faithful  to  Rome,  such  as  Cuma  and 
Neapolis.  Marcellus  was  to  command  two  new  Roman  lemons,  and  to  lie  as 
before  in  his  camp  above  Nola ;  while  his  old  army  was  sent  mto  Sicily  to  relieve 
the  legions  there,  and  enable  them  to  return  to  Italj,  where  they  formed  a  fourth 
army  under  the  command  of  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  the  prstor  peregrinii%  in 
Apulia.  The  small  force  which  Yarro  had  commanded  in  Apulia  was  ordered 
to  Tarentum,  to  add  to  the  strength  of  that  important  place ;  while  Yarro  him- 
self was  sent  with  proconsiilar  power  into  Picenum,  to  raise  soldiers,  and  to 
watch  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  by  which  the  Gauls  might  have  sent  rein- 
forcements to  Uannil^l.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  prsetor  urbanus,  remained  at 
Rome  to  conduct  the  government,  and  had  no  other  military  command  than  that 
of  a  small  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Tiber.  Of  the 
other  two  praetors,  Ap.  Claudius  was  to  command  in  Sicily,  and  Q.  Mucins  in 
Sardinia ;  and  P.  Scipio  as  proconsul  still  commanded  his  old  army  of  two 
legions  in  Spain.  On  the  whole,  including  the  volunteer  slaves,  there  appeared 
to  have  been  fourteen  Roman  legions  in  active  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  639,  without  reckoning  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  fleets ;  and  of  these 
fourteen  legions,  nine  were  employed  in  Italy.  If  we  suppose  that  the  Latin  and 
Italian  allies  bore  their  usual  proportion  to  the  number  of  Roman  soldiers  in  each 
army,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  140,000  men,  thus  divided  :  20,000  in  Spain,  and 
the  same  number  in  Sicily ;  10,000  in  Sardmia ;  20,000  under  each  of  the  consuk ; 
20,000  with  Marcellus ;  20,000  under  Leevinus  in  Apulia ;  and  10,000  in  TarentonL 

Seventy  thousand  men  were  thus  in  arms,  besides  the  seamen,  out  of  a  popu- 
btnordinarv  c»  ^^^^  ^^  citizcus  which  at  thc  last  census  before  the  war  bad 
uoM  of  tbe^RwjnSIj  amouutcd  only  to  2Y0,213,*'and  which  had  sinc^been  thinned  by 
iBiiiu>7MMi  ^  many  disastrous  battles.     Nor  was  the  dram  on  the  finances  <rf 

Rome  less  extraordinary.  The  legions  in  the  provmces  had  indeed  been  1^  to 
their  own  resources  as  to  money ;  but  the  nine  legions  serving  in  Italy  must  havie 
been  paid  regularly ;  for  war  could  not  there  be  made  to  support  war ;  and  if 
the  Romans  had  been  left  to  live  at  free  quarters  upon  their  Italian  allies,  they 
would  have  driven  them  to  join  Hannibal  in  mere  self-defence.  Yet  the  legi(H» 
in  Italy  cost  the  government  in  pay,  food,  and  clothing,  at  the  rate  of  541,800 
denarii  a  month ;  and  as  they  were  kept  on  service  throughout  the  year,  the 
annual  expense  was  6,501,600  denarii ;  or  in  Greek  money,  reckoning  the  dena- 
rius as  equal  to  the  drachma,  1083  Euboic  talents.  To  meet  these  enormous 
demands  on  the  treasury,  the  government  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of 
doubling  the  year's  taxes,  and  calling  at  once  for  the  payment  of  one-half  of  this 
amount,  leaving  the  other  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.^*  It  was  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  refuse  no  sacrifices,  how- 
ever costly :  but  the  war  must  have  cut  off  so  many  sources  of  wealth,  and  agri- 
culture itself  must  have  so  suffered  from  the  calling  away  of  so  many  hands  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  we  wonder  how  the  money  could  he  found,  and 
how  many  of  the  poorer  citizens'  families  could  be  provided  with  dmly  bread. 

In  addition  to  the  five  regular  armies  which  the.  Romans  brought  into  the  field 
otker  miuury  bmuu  ^  Italy*  &n  irrcgular  warfare  was  also  going  on,  we  know  not  to 
•ithoxuiiMiii.  ^}^^|.  extent;  and  bands  of  peasants  and  slaves  were  armed  in 

many  parts  of  the  country  to  act  against  the  revolted  Italians,  and  to  ravage 
their  territory.    For  instance,  a  great  tract  of  forest  in  Bmttium,  as  we  have 

•  Llvj,  Epit  XX.  •  livy,  XXm  Sl. 
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9een,  was  the  domain  of  the  Roman  people ;  this  would  be  fanned  like  all  the 
jther  revenues ;  and  the  publicani  who  farmed  it,  or  the  wealthy  citizens  who 
turned  out  cattle  to  pasture  in  it,  would  have  large  bodies  of  slaves  employed  as 
shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  woodsmen,  who,  when  the  Bruttian  towns  on  the  coast 
revolted,  would  at  once  form  a  guerilla  force  capable  of  doing  them  great  mis- 
chief. And  lastly,  besides  all  these  forces,  regular  and  irregular,  the  Romans 
still  held  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  because  they  had 
long  since  converted  them  into  Latin  colonies.  Brundisium  on  the  Ionian  sea, 
Peestum  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  Luceria,  Yenusia,  and  Beneventum  in  the  inte- 
rior, were  all  so  many  strong  fortresses,  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  the  Latin  name, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  revolted  districts ;"  whilst  the  Greek  cities  of  Cumse  and 
Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  Rhegium  on  the  straits  of  Messina,  were  held  for 
Rome  by  their  own  citizens  with  a  devotion  no  way  infcfior  to  that  of  the  Latin 
colonies  themselves." 

Against  this  mass  of  enemies,  the  moment  that  they  had  learnt  to  use  their 
strength,  Hannibal,  even  within  six  months  after  the  battle  of  Can-  H„„ai^^,,,,.^,„„^ 
nae,  was  already  contending  at  a  disadvantage.    We  have  seen-  •»'•««»«• 

that  he  had  detached  two  officers  with  two  divisions  of  his  ax  my,  one  into  Lu- 
cania, the  other  into  Bruttium,  to  encourage  the  revolt  of  those  countries,  and 
then  to  organize  their  resources  in  men  and  money  for  the  advancement  of  the 
common  cause.  Most  of  the  Bruttians  took  up  arms  immediately  as  Hannibal's 
allies,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  his  officer,  Himilcon ;  but 
Petelia,  one  of  their  cities,  was  for  some  reason  or  other  inflexible  in  its  devotion 
to  Rom^,  and  endured  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  suffering  all  extremities  of 
famine  before  it  suiTendered.*'  Thus  Himilcon  must  have  been  still  engaged  in 
besieging  it  long  after  the  campaign  was  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  Capua. 
The  Samnites  a^o  had  taken  up  arms,  and  apparently  were  attached  to  Hiuini- 
bal's  own  army  :  the  return  of  their  whole  population  of  the  military  age,  made 
ten  years  befbre  during  the  Gaulish  invasion,  had  stated  it  at  70,000  foot  and 
7000  horse  ;^°  but  the  Pentrians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  their  nation,  were 
still  faithful  to  Rome ;  and  the  Samnites,  like  the  Romans  themselves,  had  been 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Thrasymenus  and  Cannae,  which  they  had  shared  as 
*their  allies.  It  is  vexatious  that  we  have  no  statement  of  the  amount  of  Hanni- 
bal's old  army,  any  more  than  of  the  allies  who  joined  him,  at  any  period  of  the 
war  later  than  the  battle  of  Cannae.  His  reinforcements  from  home,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  very  trifling ;  while  his  two  divbions  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium>  and 
the  garrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  some  of  the  revolted  towns, 
as,  for  example,  at  Arpi  in  Apulia,"  must  have  considerably  lessened  the  force 
under  his  own  personal  command.  Yet,  with  the  accession  of  the  Samnites  and 
Campanians,  it  was  probably  much  stronger  than  any  one  of  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  him  ;  quite  as  strong,  indeed,  m  all  likelihood,  as  was  consbtent  with 
the  possibility  of  feeding  it. 

Before  the  winter  was  over,  Casilinum  fell.  The  garrison  had'knade  a  valiant 
defence,  and  yielded  at  last  to  famine :  they  were  allowed  to  ran-  ^^^cadnami. 
som  themselves  by  paying  each  man  seven  ounces  of  gold  for  his 
life  and  liberty.  The  plunder  which  they  had  won  from  the  old  inhabitant! 
enabled  them  to  discharge  this  large  sum ;  and  they  were  then  allowed  to  march 
out  unhurt,  and  retire  to  Cumae.  Casilinum  again  became  a  Campanian  town ; 
but  its  important  position,  at  once  covering  Capua,  and  securing  a  passage  over 
the  Yultumus,  induced  Hannibal  to  garrison  it  with  seven  hundred  sol£ers  of 
his  own  army." 
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The  season  for  active  operations  was  now  arrived.    The  three  Roman  armies 
ffamibid  en  ^^  ^^^1^8,  Gracchus,  and  Marcellus,  had  taken  up  their  po»tioDS 

mm^iS!!'''^f^  round  Campania;  and  Hannibal  inarched  out  of  Capua,  and  en- 
'  camped  his  army  on  the  mountain  above  it,  on  that  same  Tifata 

where  the  Samnites  had  so  often  taken  post  in  old  times,  when  they  were  pie- 
paring  to  invade  the  Campanian  plain.^'  Tifata  did  not  then  exhibit  that  bare 
and  parched  appearance  which  it  has  now ;  the  soil,  which  has  accumulated  in 
the  plain  below,  so  as  to  have  risen  several  feet  above  its  ancient  level,  has  been 
washed  down  in  the  course  of  centuries,  and  after  the  destruction  of  its  protect- 
ing woods,  from  the  neighboring  mountains ;  and  Tifata,  in  Hannibal's  time,  fur- 
nished grass  in  abundance  for  his  cattle  in  its  numerous  glades,  and  offered  cotA 
and  healthy  summer  quarters  for  his  men.  There  he  lay  waiting  for  some  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  blow  against  hb  enemies  around  him,  and  eagei.j  watching 
the  progress  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Tarentines,  and  his  negotiations  with  the 
king  of  Macedon.  A  party  at  Tarentum  befi;an  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
liim  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  ;^^and  since  he  had  been  in  Campania 
he  had  received  an  embassy  from  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  had  concluded 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  vhe  ambassadors,  who  acted  with  full 
powers  in  their  master's  name.''*  Such  were  his  prospects  on  one  side,  while,  if 
lie  looked  westward  and  southwest,  he  saw  Sardinia  in  open  revolt  against 
Rome  :^*  and  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Hiero-at  the  a^e  of  ninety,  and  the  succession 
of  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  an  ambitious  and  mezperienced  youth,  were  de- 
taching Syracuse  also  from  the  Roman  alliance.  Hannibal  had  already  received 
an  embassy  from  Hieronymus,  to  which  he  had  replied  by  sending  a  Carthagin- 
ian officer  of  his  own  name  to  Sicily,  and  two  Syracusan  brothers,  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes,  who  had  long  served  with  him  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  being,  in  fact, 
Carthaginians  by  their  mother's  side,  and  having  become  naturalized  at  Carthage, 
since  Afi^thocles  had  banished  their  grandfather,  and  their  father  had  married 
and  setUed  in  his  place  of  ezile.'^^  Thus  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  seemed 
to  be  shaking  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  their  provinces  were  re- 
volting ;  their  firmest  allies  were  deserting  them ;  while  the  king  of  Macedon 
himself,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  was  throwing  the  weight  of  his  power,  and 
of  all  his  acquired  and  inherited  glory,  into  the  scide  of  their  enemies.  Seeing  the 
fruit  of  his  work  thus  fast  ripening,  Hannibal  sat  quietly  on  the  summit  of  Tifata, 
to  break  forth  like  the  lightning  flash  when  the  storm  should  be  fully  gathered 

Thus  the  summer  of  639  was  like  a  breathing-time,  in  which  both  parties  were 
McMOfM  «r  Fauu     loo'^iQg  at  ^ch  other,  and  considering  each  other's   resources, 
cut?  uuuiboi't  Mp.  while  they  were  recovering  strength  alter  their  past  efforts,  and 
-  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.     Fabius,  with  the  aa- 

thority  of  the  senate,  issued  an  order,  calling  on  the  mhabitants  of  all  the  coun- 
try which  either  actually  was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  the  seat  of  war,  to  clear 
theur  com  off  the  ground,  and  carry  it  into  the  fortified  cities,  before  the  first  of 
June,  threatening  to  lay  waste  the  land,  to  sell  the  slaves,  and  bum  the  farm 
buildings,  of  any  one  who  should  disobey  the  order.*^*  In  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  Roman  calendar  at  this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  in  any  given 
year  it  was  in  advance  of  the  tme  time,  or  behind  it ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
tell  whether  the  com  was  only  to  be  got  in  when  ripe  without  needless  delay, 
or  whether  it  was  to  be  cut  when  green,  lest  Hannibal  should  use  it  as  forage 
for  his  cavalry.  But  at  any  rate,  Fabius  was  now  repeating  the  system  which 
he  had  laid  down  in  his  dictatorship,  and  hoped,  by  wasting  the  countiy,  to 
oblige  Hannibal  to  retreat ;  for  his  means  of  transport  were  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  feed  his  army  from  a  distance :  hence,  when  the  resources  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood  were  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  move  elsewhere. 
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Meanwhile  Gracchus  had  crossed  the  Yulturnus  near  its  mouth,  and  was  now 

at  Litemum,  busily  employed  in  exercising  and  training  his  hete-  „ ^ 

rogeneous  army.  The  several  Campanian  cities  were  accustomed  g^<^  •  f^^  ^ 
to  hold  a  joint  festival  every  year  at  a  place  called  Hamse,  only  "** 
three  miles  from  Cumse.'^*  These  festivals  were  seasons  of  general  truce»  so  that 
the  citizens  even  of  hostile  nations  met  at  them  safely :  the  government  of  Capua 
announced  to  the  Cumseans,  that  their  chief  magistrate  and  all  their  senators 
would  appear  at  Hamse,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  the  solemnity ;  and  they  invited 
the  senate  of  Cumis  to  meet  them.  At  the  same  time  they  said  that  an  armed 
force  would  be  present  to  repel  any  interruption  from  the  Romans.  TLc  Cu- 
mseans  informed  Gracchus  of  this ;  and  he  attacked  the  Capuans  in  the  night, 
when  they  were  in  such  perfect  security,  that  they  had  not  even  fortified  a  camp, 
but  were  sleeping  in  the  open  country,  and  maissacred  about  2000  of  them, 
among  whom  was  Marius  Alfius,  the  supreme  magistrate  of  Capua.  The  Ro- 
mans charge  the  Capuans  with  having  meditated  treachery  against  the  Cumseans, 
and  say  that  they  were  caught  in  their  own  snare ;  but  this  could  only  be  a  sus- 
picion, while  the  overt  acts  of  violence  were  their  own.  Hannibal  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  disaster,  than  he  descended  from  Tifata,  and  hastened  to  Hamse,  in  the 
hope  of  provoking*  the  enemy  to  battle  in  the  confidence  of  their  late  success. 
But  Gracchus  was  too  wary  to  be  so  tempted,  and  had  retreated  in  good  time  to 
Cum®,  where  he  lay  safe  withm  the  walls  of  the  town."^  It  is  said  that  Hanni- 
bal, having  supplied  himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  siege,  attacked  the 
place  in  ^rm,  and  was  repulsed  with  loss,  so  that  he  returned  defeated  to  his 
camp  at  Tifata.  A  consular  army  defending  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town  was 
not  indeed  likely  to  be  beaten  in  an  assault ;  and  neither  could  a  maritime  town, 
with  the  sea  open,  be  easily  starved ;  nor  could  Hannibal  linger  before  it  safely, 
as  Fabius,  with  a  second  consular  army,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Yulturnus. 

Casilinum  being  held  by  the  enemy,  Fabius  was  obliged  to  cross  at  a  higher 
point  behind  the  mountains,  nearly  opposite  to  AUifse;  and  he  stKogthorthaRoniMi 
then  descended  the  left  bank  to  the  confluence  of  the  Calor  with  '""^ 
the  Yulturnus,  crossed  the  Calor,  and  passing  between  Tabumus  and  the  mount- 
ains above  Caserta  and  Maddaloni,  stormed  the  town  of  Saticula,  and  joined  Mar- 
cellus  in  his  camp  above  Suessula.*'  He  was  again  anxious  for  ^ola,  where  the 
popular  party  were  said  to  be  still  plotting  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Hanni- 
bal :  to  stop  this  mischief,  he  sent  Marcellus  with  his  whole  army  to  garrison 
Nola,  while  he  himself  took  his  place  in  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Gracchus, 
on  his  side,  advanced  from  CumsB  towards  Capua ;  so  that  three  Roman  armies, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yul- 
turnus together ;  and  all,  so  far  as  appears,  in  free  communication  with  each 
other.  They  availed  themselves  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  position  to  send 
plundering  parties  out  on  their  rear  to  overrun  the  lands  of  the  revolted  Samnites 
and  Hirpinians ;  and  as  the  best  troops  of  both  these  nations  were  with  Hannibal 
on  Tifata,  no  force  was  left  at  home  sufficient  to  check  the  enemy's  incursions. 
Accordingly,  the  complaints  of  the  sufiferers  were  loud,  and  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  Hannibal  imploring  him  to  protect  his  allies."* 

Already  Hannibal  felt  that  the  Roman  generals  understood  their  business,  and 
had  learnt  to  use  their  numbers  wisely.  On  ground  where  his  itoiui  tamItm  ui 
cavalry  could  act,  he  would  not  have  feared  to  engage  their  three  "*»*«*"»"*^ 
armies  together ;  but  when  they  were  amongst  mountains,  or  behind  walls,  his 
cavalry  were  useless,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  attack  them :  besides,  he  did 
not  wish  to  expose  the  territory  of  Capua  to  their  ravages ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  choose  lightly  to  move  from  Tifata.  But  the  prayers  of  the  Samnites  were 
urgent :  his  partisans  in  Nola  might  require  his  aid,  or  might  be  able  to  admit 

«  Livy,  XXIIL  86.  "  livy,  XXIH.  89. 
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him  iato  the  town ;  and  his  expected  reinforcement  of  cavahy  and  elephants  froia 
Carthage  had  landed  safely  in  Bruttium,  and  was  on  its  way  to  join  him,  which  the 
position  of  Fabius  and  Marcellus  mi^ht  render  difficult,  if  he  made  no  move- 
ment  to  favor  it.  He  therefore  left  Tifata,  advanced  upon  Nola,  and  timed  his 
operation  so  well  that  his  reinforcements  arrived  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
before  Nola ;  and  neither  Fabius  nor  Marcellus  attempted  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion.'' 

Thus  encouraged,  and  perhaps  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  Han- 
A4T.i.t«  niMd  hr  °*^^  ^^^  °°^y  overran  the  territory  of  Nola,  but  surrounded  the 
mJ^TikT*  H«»i2  town  with  his  soldiers,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by  escalade.  Mar- 
BMrehMuitoApaii*.  ^^lus  was  alikc  watchful  and  bold  ;  he  threw  open  the  gates  and 
made  a  sudden  sally,  by  which  he  drove  back  the  enemy  within  their  camp ; 
and  this  success,  together  with  his  frank  and  popular  bearing,  won  him,  it  is 
said,  the  affections  of  all  parties  at  Nola,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  intrigues  within 
the  walls."*  A  more  important  consequence  of  this  action  was  the  desertion  of 
above  1200  men,  Spanish  foot,  and  Numidian  horse,  from  Hannibal's  annj  to 
the  Romans  ;'*  as  we  do  not  find  that  their  example  was  followed  by  others,  it  is 

Cbable  that  they  were  not  Hannibal's  old  soldiers,  but  some  of  the  troops  which 
just  joined  him,  and  which  could  not,  as  yet,  have  felt  thB  spell  of  his  per- 
sonal ascendency.  Still  their  treason  naturally  made  him  uneasy,  and  would  for 
the  moment  excite  a  general  suspicion  in  the  army :  the  summer  too  was  draw- 
ing  to  a  close ;  and  wishing  to  relieve  Capua  from  the  burden  of  feeding  his 
troops,  he  marched  away  into  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  near 
Arpi.  Gracchus,  with  one  consular  army,  followed  him ;  while  Fabius,  after 
having  ravaged  the  country  round  Capua,  and  carried  off  the  green  com,  as  soon 
as  it  was  high  enough  out  of  the  ground,  to  his  camp  above  Suessula,  to  furnish 
winter  food  for  his  cavalry,  quartered  his  own  army  there  for  the  winter,  and 
ordered  Marcellus  to  retain  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  Nola,  and  to  send  the  rest 
of  his  men  home  to  be  disbanded.** 

Thus  the  cainpaign  was  ended,  and  Hannibal  had  not  marked  it  with  a  victory. 
compi«t«H«eMterdM  ^hc  Romans  had  employed  their  forces  so  wisely,  that  they  had 
RoDMMiaSMiiiiiia.  forced  him  to  remain  mostly  on  the  defensive :  and  his  two  offen- 
sive operations,  against  Cumss  and  against  Nola,  had  both  been  baffled.  In 
Sardinia  their  success  had  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  Mucins,  the  prsetor,  fell 
ill  soon  after  he  arrived  in  the  island  ;  upon  which  the  senate  ordered  Q.  Fabius, 
the  city  praetor,  to  raise  a  new  legion,  and  to  send  it  over  into  Sardinia,  under  any 
officer  whom  he  might  think  proper  to  appoint.  He  chose  a  man,  in  age,  ranl^ 
and  character,  most  resembling  nimself,  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  who  in  his  first 
consulship^  twenty  years  before,  had  fought  against  the  Sardinians,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  over  them.  Manlius'  second  command  in  the  island  was  no  less  bril- 
liant than  his  first :  he  totally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Sardinians  and 
Carthacinians,  took  their  principal  generals  prisoners,  reduced  the  revolted  towns 
to  obedience,  levied  heavy  contributions  of  com  and  money  as  a  punishment  of 
thdr  rebellion,  and  then  embarked  with  the  tiDops  which  he  had  brought  out 
with  him,  only  leaving  the  usual  force  of  a  single  legion  in  the  island,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  report  the  complete  submission  of  Sardinia.  The  money  of 
his  contributions  was  paid  over  to  the  quaestors,  for  the  payment  of  the  anniea ; 
the  com  was  given  to  the  aediles  to  supply  the  markets  of  Rome." 

Fortune  in  another  quarter  served  .the  Romans  no  less  effectually.     The  Ma- 

niptumnfthiMaMiin   <^<>^'"*  ambassadors,  after  having  concluded  their  treaty  with 

fSSHtrS^^'  Hannibal  at  l^ata,  made  their  way  back  into  Bmttium  in  safety, 

'^'^      and  embarked  to  return  to  Greece.    But  their  ship  was  taken  ofi 

the  Calabrian  coast  by  the  Roman  squadron  on  that  station ;  and  the  ambassa* 

■  livy,  XXin.  48.  "  Llvy,  XXHI.  46,  48. 
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dors,  with  all  their  papers,  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome."  A  vessel  which  had 
been  of  their  company  escaped  the  Romans,  and  informed  the  king  what  had 
happened.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal, 
as  the  former  treaty  had  never  reached  him;  and. although  this  second  mission 
went  and  returned  safely,  yet  the  loss  of  time  was  irreparable,  and  nothing  could 
be  done  till  another  year.'*  Meanwhile  the  Romans,  thus  timely  made  aware  of 
the  king's  intentions,  resolved  to  find  such  employment  for  him  at  home  as  should 
prevent  his  invading  Italy.  M.  Valerius  Lsevinus  was  to  take  the  command  of  the 
fleet  at  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  and  to  cross  the  Ionian  Gulf,  in  order  to  rouse 
the  JBtolians,  and  the  barbarian  chiefs  whose  tribes  bordered  on  Philip*s  western 
frontier,  and,  with  such  other  allies  as  could  be  engaged  in  the  cause,  to  form  a 
Greek  coalition  against  Macedon.** 

These  events,  and  the  continued  successes  of  their  army  in  Spain,  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  Biomans,  and  encouraged  them  to  make  still  greater  j^^^,^^,  ^,  ^  J^^ 
sacrifices,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  »>«• «« r*^  >»»»7' 
distress  of  the  treasury  was  at  its  height :  P.  Scipio,  in  announcing 
his  victories,  reported  that  his  soldiers  and  seamen  were  in  a  state  of  utter  desti- 
tution ;  that  they  had  no  pay,  c6rn,  or  clothing ;  and  that  the  two  latter  articles 
must  at  any  rate  be  supplied  from  Rome.*^  His  demands  were  acknowledged  to 
be  reasonable ;  but  the  republic  had  lost  so  large  a  portion  of  her  forei^  revenue, 
that  her  chief  resource  now  lay  in  the  taxation  of  her  own  people  :  this  had  been 
doubled  in  the  present  year,  yet  was  found  inadequate ;  and  to  increase  it,  or 
even  to  continue  it  at  its  present  amount,  was  altogether  impossible.  Accordingly 
the  city  pnetor,  Q.  Fulvius,  addressed  the  people  from  the  rostra,  explained  the 
distress  of  the  government  to  them,  and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  moneyed 
class  to  assist  their  country  with  a  loan.  Fabius  did  not  mean  to  hold  out  an 
opportunity  to  the  public  creditor  of  investing  his  money  to  advantage,  subject 
only  to  the  risk  of  a  national  bankruptcy :  on  this  Roman  loan  no  interest  was  to 
be  paid ;  the  creditors  were  simply  assured  that,  as  soon  as  the  treasury  was  sol- 
vent, their  demands  should  be  discharged  before  all  others ;  in  the  mean  time 
their  money  was  totally  lost  to  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  opportunities  of 
investing  money  profitably  must  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  war ;  to 
lend  it  to  the  government  was  not,  therefore,  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Still  a  public 
spirit  was  shown  in  the  ready  answer  to  the  praetor's  appeal,  such  as  merchants 
have  often  honorably  displayed  in  seasons  of  public  danger ;  mixed  up,  however 
— for  when  are  human  motives  altogether  pure  ? — with  a  considerable  regard  to 
personal  advantage.  Three  companies  were  formed,  each,  as  it  seems,  composed 
of  eighteen  members  and  a  president,  or  chairman ;  and  these  were  to  supply 
the  com  and  clothing  which  the  armies  might  require.  But  in  return  they  de- 
manded an  exemption  from  military  service,  whilst  they  were  thus  serving  the 
state  with  their  money ;  and  they  also  required  the  government  to  undertake  the 
whole  sea  risk,  whether  from  storms,  or  from  the  enemy :  whatever  articles  were 
thus  lost  were  to  be  the  loss  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  the  companies.**  It  will 
be  seen  hereafter  how  some  of  the  contractors  abused  this  equitable  condition, 
and  wilfully  destroyed  cargoes  of  small  value,  in  order  to  recover  the  insurance 
upon  them  from  the  government.  That  a  citizen  should  enrich  himself  by  frauds 
practised  on  his  country  in  such  a  season  of  distress  and  danger  is  sufficiently 
monstrous ;  but  the  spirit  of  what  is  so  emphatically  called  jobbing  is  inveterate 
in  human  nature ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  existence  among  Roman  citizens, 
while  Rome  was  struggling  for  life  or  death,  when  it  has  been  known  to  find  its 
way  into  the  prison  of  Christian  martyrs.** 

Yet  neither  the  ordinary  taxation,  nor  the  loan  in  addition  .to  it,  were  sufficient 
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for  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  war.  The  hostility  of  Macedon  had 
made  it  necessary  to  raise  an  additional  fleet ;  for  the  coasts  ol 
Italy  must  be  protected ;  and  Hannibal's  free  communications  with  Africa  must 
be  restramed ;  and  now  another  fleet  was  required,  by  the  threatening  aspect  ol 
af^rs  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  a  graduated  property  tax  for  the  occasion  was  im- 
posed on  all  citizens  whose  property  amounted  to  or  exceeded  100,000  ascs; 
that  is,  they  were  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  their  slaves  as  seamen, 
to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  to  provide  them  with  dressed  provisions  for  thirty 
days,  and  with  pay,  in  some  cases  for  six  months,  in  others  for  a  whole  year.**  The 
senators,  who  were  rated  higher  than  all  other  citizens,  were  obliged  in  this  man- 
ner each  to  provide  eight  seamen,  with  pay  for  the  longer  term  of  the  whole  year. 

Whilst  the  commonwealth  was  making  these  extraordinary  eflbrts,  it  was  of 
^        ^  ^  the  last  importance  that  they  should  not  be  wasted  by  incompe- 
iH.  Fabiu  holds' tb*  tent  leaders,  either  at  home  or  abroad.     Gracchus  was  watching 
^"    *  Hannibal  in  Apulia ;  so  that  Fabius  went  to  Rome  to  hold  the  co- 

mitia.  It  was  not  by  accident,  doubtless,  that  he  had  previouel/  sent  home  to 
fix  the  day  of  the  meeting,  or  that  his  own  arrival  was  so  nicely  timed,  that  he 
reached  Rome  when  the  tribes  were  actually  met  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  thus, 
without  entering  the  city,  he  passed  along  under  the  walls,  and  took  his  place  as 
presiding  magistrate  at  the  comitia,*^  while  his  lictors  still  bore  the  naked  axe  in 
the  midst  of  their  fasces,  the  well-known  sign  of  that  absolute  power  whicb  the 
consul  enjoyed  everywhere  out  of  Rome.  Fabius,  in  concert  no  doubt  with  Q. 
Fulvius  and  T.  Manlius,  and  other  leading  senators,  had  already  determined  who 
were  to  be  consuls :  when  the  first  century,  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  chcMce,  gave 
its  vote  in  favor  of  T.  Otacilius  and  M.  ^milius  Regillus,  he  at  once  stopped  the 
election,  and  told  the  people  that  this  was  no  time  to  choose  ordinary  consuls ; 
that  they  were  electing  generals  to  oppose  Hannibal,  and  should  fix  upon  those 
men  under  whom  they  would  most  gladly  risk  their  sons*  lives  and  their  own,  if 
they  stood  at  that  moment  on  the  eve  of  battle.  *^  Wherefore,  crier,*'  he  con 
eluded,  "  call  back  the  century  to  give  its  votes  over  agsun."** 

Otacilius,  who  was  present,  although  he  had  married  Fabius'  niece,  protested 
rabint  ud  Mamiioi  loudly  agaiust  this  interference  with  tlie  votes  of  the  people,  and 
H««i*et«<i«oi>«ii«.  charged  Fabius  with  trying  to  procure  his  own  re-election.  The 
old  man  had  always  been  so  famous  for  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  that  he 
was  6ommonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Lamb  ;*'•'  but  now  he  acted  with  th© 
decision  of  Q.  Fulvius  or  T.  Manlius ;  he  peremptorily  ordered  Otacilius  to  be 
silent,  and  bade  him  remember  that  his  lictors  carried  the  naked  axe :  the  century 
was  called  back,  and  now  gave  its  voice  for  Q.  Fabius  and  M.  Marcellus.  All 
the  centuries  of  all  the  tribes  unanimously  confirmed  this  choice.*^  Q.  Fulvius 
was  also  re-elected  prsetor ;  and  the  senate,  by  a  special  vote,  continued  him  in 
the  prsetorship  of  the  city,  an  office  which  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  election  of  the  other  three  praetors,  it  seems,  was  left  free  :  so  the 
people,  as  they  could  not  have  Otacilius  for  their  consul,  gave  him  one  of  the 
remaining  praetorships,  and  bestowed  the  other  two  on  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul's 
son,  who  was  then  curule  aedilc,  and  on  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Great  as  the  exertions  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  in  the  preceding  year, 
•r  tiM  *^®X  ^^^®  ®^^^  greater  this  year.    Ten  legions  were  to  be  employ^ed 
»«t  •xvti  .^  different  parts  of  Italy,  besides  the  reserve  army  of  the  two  city 

legions,  which  was  to  protect  the  capital.     Two  legions  were  to 

**  Livj,    XXIV.    11.     Comp.    XXVI.    86.  h^x^'*^  «^^^  «ctt<  owniMv  Kot  utri  mXXMs  wiXa- 
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hold  Sardinia,  where  the  sparks  of  revolt  were  probably  not  altogether  extin- 
guished :  two  were  sent  to  Sicily,  with  a  prospect  of  no  inactive  service ;  and 
two  were  stationed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  there  being  some  likelihood,  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  the  Gauls  would  soon  require  a  force  in  their  neighborhood ;  or  pos- 
sibly  the  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  thought  insecure,  if  they  were 
left  to  their  own  resources,  insulated  as  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Finally,  the  Scipios  still  commanded  their  two  legions  in  Spain ;  and 
the  naval  service  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  required  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.** 

The  Italian  armies  were  disposed  as  follows :  Cales,  and  the  camp  above  Sues- 
sula  and  Nola,  were  agam  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  two  con-  DbtHtat!<»or  oioMia 
suls,  each  of  whom  was  to  command  a  regular  consular  army  of  '**'^' 
two  legions.  Gracchus,  with  proconsular  power,  was  to  keep  >is  own  two  legions, 
and  was  at  present  wintering  near  Hannibal  in  the  north  of  Apulia.  Q.  Fabius, 
one  of  the  new  prietors,  was  to  be  ready  to  enter  Apulia  with  an  army  of  equal 
strength,  so  soon  as  Gracchus  should  be  called  into  Lucania  and  Samnium,  to 
take  part  in  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign.  C.  Varro,  with  his  single 
legion,  was  still  to  hold  Picenum ;  and  M.  Lsevinus,  also  with  proconsular  power, 
was  to  remain  at  Brundisium  with  another  single  legion.'**  Tne  two  city  legions 
served  as  a  sort  of  d6p6t,  to  recruit  the  armies  in  the  field  in  case  of  need ;  and 
there  was  a  large  armed  population,  serving  as  garrisons  in  the  Latin  colonies, 
and  in  other  important  posts  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Nor  can  we  calculate  the  numbers  of  the  guerilla 
bands,  which  were  on  foot  in  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  possibly  in  Samnium,  and 
which  hindered  Hannibal  from  having  the  whole  resources  of  those  countries  at 
his  disposal.  The  Roman  party  was  nowhere  probably  altogether  extinct: 
wealthy  Lucanians,  who  were  attached  to  Rome,  would  muster  their  slaves  and 
peasantry,  and  either  by  themselves,  or  getting  some  Roman  officer  to  head  them, 
would  ravage  the  lands  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  carry  on  a  continued  ha. 
rassin^  waifare  against  the  towns  or  districts  which  had  joined  Hannibal.  Thus 
the  whole  south  of  Italy  was  one  wide  flood  of  war,  the  waters  were  evervwhere 
dashing  and  eddying,  and  running  in  cross-currents  innumerable ;  whilst  the  re^. 
ular  armies,  like  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  held  on  their  way,  distinguishable 
amidst  the  chaos  by  their  greater  rapidity  and  power. 

Hannibal  watched  this  mass  of  war  with  the  closest  attention.  To  make  head 
against  it  directly  being  impossible,  his  business  was  to  mark  his  H«Hriwi  iuku*  bto 
opportunities,  to  strike  wherever  there  was  an  opening;  and  ^^""f^^ 
being  sure  that  the  enem^  would  not  dare  to  attack  him  on  his  own  ground,  he 
might  maintain  his  army  m  Italy  for  an  indefinite  time,  whilst  Carthage,  availing 
herself  of  the  distraction  of  her  enemy's  power,  renewed  her  efforts  to  conquer 
Spain  and  recover  Sicily.  He  hoped  ere  long  to  win  Tarentum ;  and,  if  left  to 
his  own  choice,  he  would  probably  have  moved  hither  at  once,  when  he  broke 
up  from  his  winter-quarters :  but  the  weakness  or  fears  of  the  Campanians  hung 
with  encumbering  weight  upon  him  ;  and  an  earnest  request  was  sent  to  him  from 
Capua,  calling  on  him  to  hasten  to  its  defence,  lest  the  two  consular  aimies 
should  besiege  it.***  Accordingly  he  broke  up  from  his  winter-quarters  at  Arpi, 
and  marched  once  more  into  Campania,  where  he  established  his  army  as  before 
on  the  summit  of  Tifata. 

The  perpetual  carelessness  and  omissions  in  Livy's  narrative,  drawn  as  it  is 
from  various  sources,  with  no  pains  to  make  one  part  correspond  «.    u,.  r^ 

with  another,  render  it  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  present  an  wun'^ZJf   at^Jd 
account  of  these  operations,  which  shall  be  at  once  minute  and  in- 
telligible.   We  also  miss  that  notice  of  chronological  details,  which  is  essential  to 
the  history  of  a  complicated  campaign.    Even  the  year  in  which  important 
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events  happened  is  sometimes  doubtful ;  jet  we  want,  not  to  fix  the  year  only, 
but  the  month,  that  we  may  arrange  each  action  in  its  proper  order.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  on  his  march  into  Campania,  Fabius  was  still  at  Rome ;  but  the 
two  new  legions,  which  were  to  form  his  army,  were  already  assembled  at  Gales ; 
and  Fabius,  on  hearing  of  Hannibal's  approach,  set  out  instantly  to  take  the  com> 
mand.  His  old  army,  which  had  wintered  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  had  ap- 
parently been  transferred  to  his  colleague,  Marcellus ;  and  a  considerable  force 
had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  to  garrison  Nola.  Fabius,  how- 
ever, wished  to  have  three  Roman  armies  co-operating  with  each  other,  as  bad 
been  the  case  the  year  before ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  Gracchus  to  move  forwards 
from  Apulia,  and  to  occupy  Beneventum ;  while  his  son  Q.  Fabius,  the  praetor, 
with  a  fourth  army,  was  to  supply  the  place  of  Gracchus  at  LuceriaJ^  It 
seemed  as  if  Hannibal,  bavins  once  entered  Campania,  was  to  be  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  and  not  permitted  to  escape :  but  these  movements  of  the  Roman 
armies  induced  him  to  call  Hanno  to  his  aid,  the  officer  who  commanded  ia  Lu- 
cania  and  Bruttium,  and  who,  with  a  small  force  of  Numidian  cavalry,  had  an  aux- 
iliary army  under  his  orders  consisting  chiefly  of  Italian  allies.  Hanno  advanced 
accordingly  in  the  direction  of  Beneventum,  to  watch  c'le  army  of  Gracchus,  aiul 
if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  bring  it  to  action.*®* 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  having  left  some  of  his  best  troops  to  :naintain  his  camp 
iiMnin»ioff*n««riflee  &t  Tifata,  and  probably  to  protect  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
ttth«iAk«Av«niu«.  Capua,  descended  into  the  plain  towards  the  coast,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  a  fortified  post  which  the  Romans  had  lately  established  at 
Puteoli,  and  partly  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Cumte  and  Neapolis.  But  the 
avowed  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen 
world,  on  the  banks  of  the  dreaded  lake  of  Avemus.*^  That  crater  of  an  old 
volcano,  where  the  very  soil  still  seemed  to  breathe  out  fire,  while  the  unbroken 
rim  of  its  basin  was  covered  with  the  uncleared  masses  of  the  native  woods,  was 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  mysteiious  stories,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  those 
spots  where  the  lower  world  approached  most  nearly  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
where  offerings  paid  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  were  most  surely  acceptable.  Such 
worship  was  a  main  part  of  the  national  religion  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  Han- 
nibal, whose  latest  act  before  he  set  out  on  his  great  expedition,  had  been  a  jour- 
ney to  Gades  to  sacrifice  to  the  ^od  of  his  fathers,  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  visited 
the  lake  of  Avernus,  it  is  probable,  quite  as  much  in  sincere  devotion,  as  in  order 
to  mask  hb  design  of  attacking  Puteoli.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  his  sacrifice, 
five  noble  citizens  of  Tarentum  came  to  him,  entreating  him  to  lead  his  army  into 
their  country,  and  engaging  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered  as  soon  as  his 
standard  should  be  visible  from  the  walls.  He  listened  to  their  invitation  gladly ; 
they  offered  him  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Italy,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
equally  convenient  for  his  own  communication  with  Carthage,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fleet  of  his  Macedonian  allies,  whom  he  was  constantly  expecting  to 
welcome  in  Italy.  He  promised  that  he  would  soon  be  at  Tarentum ;  and  the 
Tarentines  returned  home  to  prepare  their  plans  against  his  arrival."^ 

With  this  prospect  before  him,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  engage  in  any 
H«  BumiMt  •g»iii0t  serious  enterprise  in  Campania.  Finding  that  he  could  not  sur- 
T>i«ntaim  p^Q  Puteoli,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Cumaeans  and  Neapol- 

itans. According  to  the  ever  suspicious  stories  of  the  exploits  of  Marcellus,  be 
made  a  third  attempt  upon  Nola,  and  was  a  third  time  repulsed ;  Marcellus  having 
called  down  the  army  from  the  camp  above  Suessula  to  assist  him  in  defending 
the  town.  Then,  says  the  writer  whom  Livy  copied,  despmring  of  taking  a  place 
which  he  had  so  often  attacked  in  vain,  he  marched  off  at  once  towards  Taren- 
tum.*^   The  truth  probably  is,  that,  finding  a  complete  consular  army  in  Nola,  and 
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haying  left  his  light  cavalry,  and  some  of  the  flower  of  his  infantry,  in  the  camp 
on  Tifata,  he  had  no  thought  of  attacking  the  town,  hut  returned  to  Tifata  to  take 
the  troops  from  thence ;  and  having  done  this,  and  stayed  long  enough  in  Campania 
for  the  Capuans  to  get  in  their  harvest  safely,  he  set  off  on  his  march  for  Taren- 
turn.  None  of  the  Koman  armies  attempted  to  stop  him,  or  so  much  as  ventured 
to  follow  him.  Fahius  and  Marcellus  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  besies^e 
Gasilinum  with  their  united  forces  ;*^  Gracchus  kept  wisely  out  of  his  reach, 
whilst  he  swept  on  like  a  fiery  flood,  laying  waste  all  before  him,  from  Tifata  to 
the  shores  of  the  Ionian  seaJ^  He  certainly  did  not  bum  or  plunder  the  lands  of 
his  own  allies,  either  in  Samnium  or  Lucania ;  but  his  march  lay  near  the  Latin 
colony  of  Venusia ;  and  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  in  his  army  would  carefully 
point  out  those  districts  which  belonged  to  their  countrymen  of  the  Roman 
party ;  above  all,  those  ample  tracts  which  the  Romans  had  wrested  from  their 
fathers,  and  which  were  now  farmed  bv  the  Roman  publicani,  or  occupied  by 
Roman  citizens.  Over  all  these,  no  doubt,  the  Afncan  and  Numidian  horse 
poured  far  and  wide  ;  and  the  fire  and  sword  did  their  work. 

Yet,  after  all,  Hannibal  missed  his  prey.  Three  davs  before  he  reached  Ta- 
rentum,  a  Roman  officer  arrived  in  the  city,  whom  Si.  Valerius 
Lsevinus  had  sent  in  haste  from  Frundisium  to  provide  for  its  de- 
fence.^^  There  was  probably  a  small  Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel,  to  support 
him  in  case  of  need ;  but  the  aristocratical  party  in  Tarentum  itself,  as  else- 
where, was  attached  to  Rome ;  and  with  their  aid  Livius,  the  officer  whom  Lae- 
vinus  had  sent,  effectually  repressed  the  opposite  party,  embodied  the  population 
of  the  town,  and  made  them  keep  guard  on  the  walls,  and  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  persons  whose  fidelity  he  most  suspected,  sent  them  off  as  hostages 
to  Rome,  When  the  Carthagmian  army  therefore  appeared  before  the  wculs, 
no  movement  was  made  in  their  favor ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  days  in  vam, 
Hannibal  was  obliged  to  retreat  His  disappointment,  however,  did  not  make  him 
lose  his  temper ;  he  spared  the  Tarentine  territory,  no  less  when  leaving  it,  than 
when  he  first  entered  it,  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  city ;  a  moderation  which 
doubtless  produced  its  effect,  and  confirmed  the  Tarentines  in  the  belief  that  his 
professions  of  friendship  had  been  made  in  honesty.  But  he  carried  off  all  the 
com  which  he  could  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metapontum  and  Heraclea,  and 
then  returned  to  Apulia,  and  fixed  his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Salapia.  His 
cavalry  overran  all  the  forest  country  above  Bmndisium,  and  drove  off  such 
numbers  of  horses  which  were  kept  there  to  pasture,  that  he  was  enabled  to  have 
four  thousand  broken  in  for  the  service  of  his  army.'^^ 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  consuls  in  Campania  were  availing  themselves  of 
his  absence,  to  press  the  sie^e  of  Casilinum.  The  place  was  so  ■nuiRomaMtak.cMi- 
close  to  Capua,  that  it  was  feared  the  Capuans  would  attempt  to  ^""' 
relieve  it ;  Marcellus,  therefore,  with  a  second  consular  army,  advanced  from  Nola 
to  cover  the  siege.  The  defence  was  very  obstinate ;  for  there  were  seven  hun- 
dred of  Hannibars  soldiers  in  the  place,  and  two  thousand  Capuans ;  and  Fabius, 
it  is  said,  was  disposed  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  his  colleague  reminded  him  of  the 
loss  of  reputation,  if  so  small  a  town  were  allowed  to  baffle  two  consular  armies  ; 
and  the  siege  was  continued.  At  last  the  Capuans  offered  to  Fabius  to  surren- 
der the  town,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to  Capua ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  that  the  garrison  had  begun  to  march  out,  when 
Marcellus  broke  in  upon  them,  seized  the  open  gate  from  which  they  were  issu- 
ing, cut  them  down  right  and  left,  and  forced  hb  way  into  the  city.  Fabius,  it  is 
said,  was  able  to  keep  his  faith  to  no  more  than  fifty  of  the  garrison,  who  had 
reached  his  quarters  before  Marcellus  arrived,  and  whom  he  sent  unharmed  to 
Capua.    The  rest  of  the  Capuans  and  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  were  sent  prisoners 
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to  Rome ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  divided  amongst  the  neighboring  cities,  to 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  senate  should  determine  their  fateJ" 

After  this  scandalous  act  of  treachery,  Marcellus  returned  to  Nola,  and  there 
rMn  nTiiffM  Smb.  remained  inactive,  being  confined,  it  was  said,  by  illness,'**  till  the 
'''^  senate,  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  sent  him  over  to  Sicily  to 

meet  the  danger  that  was  gathering  there.  Fabius  advanced  into  Samninin, 
combining  his  operations,  it  seems,  with  his  son,  who  commanded  a  praetorian 
army  in  Apulia,  and  with  Gracchus,  who  was  in  Lucania,  and  whose  army  form- 
ed the  link  between  the  praetor  in  Apulia  and  his  father  in  Samnium.  These 
three  armies  were  so  formidable,  that  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Lucania,  could  not  maintain  his  ground,  but  fell  back  towanls  BrutUum,  leaving 
his  allies  to  their  own  inadequate  means  of  defence.  Accordingly  the  Romans 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  took  so  many  towns  that  they  boasted  of 
having  killed  or  captured  25,000  of  the  enemy.'"  After  these  expeditions,  Fa- 
bius, it  seems,  led  back  his  army  to  winter-quarters  in  the  camp  above  Suessula ; 
Gracchus  remained  in  Lucania ;  and  Fabius  the  praetor  wintered  at  Luceria. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  operations  of  the  main  armies  on  both  sides 
oiMckM  d«CMt«  Hu.  ^^'^^^g^^^*  ^^®  campaign,  without  noticing  those  of  Gracchus  and 
i^ua^t^i»n\ii»  Hanno  in  Lucania.  But  the  most  important  action  of  the  year,  if 
'™''  we  believe  the  Roman  accounts,  was  the  victory  obtained  by  Grac- 
chus near  Beneventum,  when  he  moved  thither  out  of  Apulia  to  co-operate  with 
the  consuls  in  Campania,  and  Hanno  was  ordered  by  Hannibal  to  march  to  the 
same  point  out  of  Lucania.  Hanno,  it  is  said,  had  about  17,000  foot,  mostly 
Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  and  1200  Numidian  and  Moorish  horse;  and  Gracchus, 
encountering  him  near  Beneventum,  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  his 
infantry;  he  himself  and  his  cavalry  being  the  only  part  of  the  army  that 
escaped."^  The  numbers,  as  usual,  are  probably  exaggerated  immensely ;  hut 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Gracchus  gained  an  important  victory  ;  and  it 
was  rendered  famous  by  his  giving  liberty  to  the  volunteer  slaves,  by  whose 
valor  it  had  mainly  been  won.  Some  of  these  had  behaved  ill  in  the  action,  and 
were  afrsud  that  they  should  be  punished,  rather  than  rewarded ;  but  Gracchus 
first  set  them  all  free  without  distinction,  and  then,  sending  for  those  who  had 
misbehaved,  made  them  severally  swear  that  they  would  eat  and  drink  standing, 
so  long  as  their  military  service  should  last,  by  way  of  penance  for  their  fault. 
Such  a  sentence,  so  different  from  the  usual  merciless  severity  of  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, added  to  the  general  joy  of  the  army ;  the  soldiers  marched  hack  to 
Beneventum  in  triumph ;  and  the  people  poured  out  to  meet  them,  and  entreated 
Gracchus  that  they  might  invite  them  all  to  a  public  entertunment.  Tahles 
were  set  out  in  the  streets ;  and  the  freed  slaves  attracted  every  one's  notice  by 
their  white  caps,  the  well-known  siffn  of  their  enfranchisement,  and  by  the  strange 
sight  of  those  who,  in  fulfilment  of  their  penance,  ate  standing,  and  waited  upon 
their  worthier  comrades.  The  whole  scene  delighted  the  generous  and  lund 
nature  of  Gracchus :  to  set  free  the  slaf  e  and  to  relieve  the  poor  appear  to  have 
been  hereditary  virtues  in  his  family:  to  him,  no  less  than  to  his  unfortunate  de 
scendants,  beneficence  seemed  the  highest 'glory.  He  caused  a  picture  to  he 
painted,  not  of  his  victory  over  Hanno,  but  of  the  feasting  of  the  enfranchised 
slaves  in  the  streets  of  Beneventum,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  on 
the  Aventine,  which  his  father  had  built  and  dedicated."' 

The  battle  of  Beneventum  obliged  Hanno  to  fall  back  into  Lucania,  and  per- 
mioM  Ttonm  hk  baps  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bruttium.  But  he  soon  recruited  hib 
^^  army,  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  as  well  as  the  Picentines,  who 

lived  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  being  very  zealous  in  the  cause ;  and 
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ere  long  he  revenged  his  defeat  by  a  signal  victory  over  an  army  of  Lucanians  of 
the  Roman  party,  whom  Gracchus  had  enlisted  to  act  as  an  irregular  force 
against  their  countrymen  of  the  opposite  faction.  Still  Hanno  was  not  tempted 
to  risk  another  battle  with  a  Roman  consular  army ;  and  when  Gracchus  advanced 
from  Beneventum  into  Lucania,  he  retired  again  into  Bruttium."* 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  further  dispute  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  consuls.  Fabius  and  the  leading  members  of  the  senate  appear  ooaiib  for  mw  oo- 
to  have  nominated  such  men  as'  they  thought  most  equal  to  the  *"^ 
emergency;  and  no  other  candidates  came  forward.  Fabius  again  held  the 
comitia ;  and  his  son,  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  praetor  at  the  time,  was  elected  consul 
together  with  Gracchus.  The  praetors  were  entirely  changed.  Q.  Fulvius  was 
succeeded  in  the  city  prsetorship  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  who  had  just  resigned 
the  censorship,  and  who  had  already  been  twice  consul ;  the  other  three  ^rsetors 
were '  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  and  P.  Sempronius  Tudi* 
tanus.  The  two  former  were  men  of  noble  families :  Sempronius  appears  to  have 
owed  hb  appointment  to  his  resolute  conduct  at  Cannse,  when  he  cut  his  way 
from  he  camp  through  the  surrounding  enemies,  and  escaped  in  safety  to 
Ganusium."^ 

Thus  another  year  passed  over ;  and  although  the  state  of  affairs  was  still 
dark,  the  tide  seemed  to  be  on  the  turn.  Hannibal  had  gained  no  „  ^  mi  a  c  «». 
new  victory ;  Tarentum  had  been  saved  from  his  hands ;  and  Ca-  Pubiu  ^t  stwrnby 
ailinum  had  been  wrested  from  him.  Public  spirit  was  rising 
daily ;  and  fresh  instences  of  the  patriotic  devotion  which  possessed  all  classes 
of  the  commonwealth  were  continually  occurring.  The  owners  of  the  slaves 
whom  Gracchus  had  enfranchised  refused  to  receive  any  price  for  them :  the 
wealthy  citizens  who  served  in  the  cavalry  determined  not  to  take  their  pay ; 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  centurions  of  the  legions.  Trust  moneys 
belonging  to  minors,  or  to  widows  and  unmarried  women,  were  deposited  in  the 
treasury ;  and  whatever  sums  the  trustees  had  occasion  to  draw  for,  were  paid 
by  the  quaestor  in  bills  on  the  banking  commissioners,  or  triumviri  mensarii :  it  is 
probable  that  these  bills  were  actually  a  paper  currency,  and  that  they  circulated 
as  money,  on  the  security  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same  way  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  government  contracts  were  also  paid  in  paper ;  for  the  censors,  we 
are  .told,  found  the  treasury  unable  to  supply  the  usual  sums  for  public  works 
and  entertainments ;  there  was  no  money  to  repair  or  keep  up  the  temples,  or  to 
provide  horses  for  the  games  of  the  circus.  Upon  this  the  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  these  purposes,  came  forward  in  a  body  to  the  cen 
Bors,  and  begged  them  to  make  their  contracts  as  usual,  promising  not  to  demand 
payment  before  the  end  of  the  war.  This  must  mean,  I  conceive,  that  they  were 
to  be  paid  in  orders  upon  the  treasury,  which  orders  were  to  be  converted  into 
cash,  when  the  present  difficulties  of  the  government  should  be  at  an  end."' 

While  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  people,  any  severity  exercised  by  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  timid  or  the  unpatriotic  was  sure  to  be  generally  s^wm  Muum  orth* 
acceptable.  The  censors,  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  '*"^'*' 
summoned  all  those  persons,  most  of  them  members  of  noble,  and  all  of  wealthy 
families,  who  had  proposed  to  fly  from  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  L.  Me- 
tellns,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  author  of  that  proposal,  was  at  this 
time  quaestor ;  but  he  and  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  were  degraded  from  the 
equestrian  order,  and  removed  from  their  respective  tribes.  Two  thousand 
citizens  of  lower  rank  were  also  removed  from  their  tribes,  and  deprived  of  their 
political  franchise,  for  having  evaded  military  service  during  the  lost  four  years ; 
and  the  senate  inflicted  an  additional  punishment  by  ordering  that  they  should 
serve  as  foot  soldiers  in  Sicily,  along  with  the  remams  of  the  army  of  Cannae,  and 

«  Llvy,  XXIV.  SO.  "  Livy,  XXIV.  18. 
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should  contmue  to  serve  so  long  as  the  enemy  was  in  Italy."*  The  case  of  Me- 
tellus  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  hard  one :  in  spite  of  the  censor's  sen- 
tence, he  was  elected  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  following  year.  He  then  im- 
peached the  censors  before  the  people ;  but  the  other  nine  tribunes  interposed, 
and  would  not  allow  the  trial  to  proceed.^**  If  Metellus  had  been  wronged,  the 
people  had  made  up  for  it  by  electing  him  tribune ;  but  it  was  thought  a  danger- 
ous precedent  to  subject  the  censors  to  a  trial  for  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted 
prerogative,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  their  motives. 

The  forces  to  be  employed  in  Italy  in  the  approaching  campaign  were  to  con- 
Duiflmiion  of  tk«  Ro-  Bist  of  mne  legious,  three  fewer  than  in  the  year  before.  The  con- 
■MO  anuM  g^jg  ^gj.g  gj^^jj  ^  ^^^0  ^Ijgjy  jj^Q  legions,  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  and 

Fabius  in  Apulia.  M.  ^milius  was  to  command  two  legions  also  in  Apulia, 
having  his  head-quarters  at  Luceria ;  Cn.  Fulvius  with  two  more  was  to  occupy 
the  camp  above  Suessula ;  and  Varro  was  to  remain  with  his  one  legion  in  Picenum. 
Two  consular  armies  of  two  legions  each  were  required  in  Sicily ;  one  commanded 
by  Marcellus  as  proconsul,  the  other  by  P.  Lentulus  as  proprsetor :  two  legions 
were  employed  m  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  P.  Sempronius,  and  two  in  Sardinia 
under  their  old  commander,  Q.  Mucins.  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  retained  his  ^ngle 
legion  and  his  fleet,  to  act  against  Philip  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  sea ; 
and  P.  Scipio  and  his  brother  were  still  continued  in  their  command  in  Spain."' 

Hannibal  passed  the  winter  at  Salapia,  where,  the  Romans  said,  was  a  lady 
owning  of  tiM  cMi.  whom  he  loved,  and  who  became  famous  from  her  influence  over 
*•***•  him.'"    Whether  his  passion  for  her  made  him  careless  of  every 

thing  else,  or  whether  he  was  really  taken  by  surprise,  we  know  not ;  but  the 
neighboring  town  of  Arpi  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Fabius,  and  given  up  to 
him  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  some  Spaniards,  who  formed  part  of  the  ganisoo, 
entered  into  the  Roman  service.'"  Gracchus  obtained  some*  slight  successes  in 
Lucania ;  and  some  of  the  Bruttian  towns  returned  to  their  old  alliance  with 
Rome ;  but  a  Roman  contractor,  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered by  the  government  to  ruse  soldiers  in  Bruttium,  and  to  employ  them 
in  plundering  the  enemies'  lands,  was  rash  enough  to  venture  a  regular  action 
with  Hanno,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.*'^  This  disaster 
checked  the  reaction  in  Bruttium  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal's  eyes  were  still  fixed  upon  Tarentum ;  and  thither  he 
Hnnitai  iiBftm  dmt  Hiarched  again  as  soon  as  he  took  the  field,  leaving  Fabius  behind 
TANBtooi.  jjjjjj  jjj  Apulia.     He  passed  the  whole  summer  in  the  neighborhood 

of  Tarentum,  and  reduced  several  small  towns  in  the  surrounding  country :  but 
his  friends  in  Tarentum  made  no  movement ;  for  they  dared  not  compromise  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen  and  relations,  who  had  been  carried  off  as  hostages  to 
Rome.  Accordingly  the  season  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  memorable  action. 
Hannibal  still  lingered  in  the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  unwilling  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  winning  the  prize  he  had  so  long  sought ;  and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  Romans,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  confined  to  his.  camp  by  illness,  and  that 
this  had  prevented  his  army  from  returning  to  its  usual  winter-quarters  in 
Apulia.*" 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  tidinprs  arrived  at  Tarentum,  that  the  hostages, 
cen^rfneytebttnyu  ^OT  whosc  Safety  their  fncuds  had  been  so  anxious,  had  been  all 
to  HuDibd.  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Rome  for  having  attempted  to  escape  from 

their  captivity.'"  Released  in  so  shocking  a  manner  from  their  former  hesitation, 
and  burning  to  revenge  the  blood  of  their  friends,  Hannibal's  partisans  no  longer 
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delayed.  They  communicated  secretly  with  him,  arranged  the  details  of  their 
attempt,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  respect 
the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  Tarentines,  and  only  stipulated  for  the  plun- 
der of  such  houses  as  were  occupied  by  Roman  citizens.'*^  Two  young  men, 
Philemenus  and  Nicon,  were  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise.  Philemenus,  under 
pretence  of  hunting,  had  persuaded  the  officer  at  one  of  the  gates  to  allow  him 
to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  town  by  ni^ht  without  interruption*  He  was  known  to 
be  devoted  to  his  sport;  he  scarcely  ever  returned  without  having  caught  or 
killed  some  game  or  other ;  and  by  liberally  giving  away  what  he  had  caught,  he 
won  the  favor  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the  officer  of  the  ffate,  but  also  of  the 
Roman  governor  himself,  M.  Livius  Macatus,  a  relation  of  M.  Livius  Salinator, 
who  afterwards  defeated  Hasdrubal,  but  a  man  too  indolent  and  fond  of  j^ood 
eheer  to  be  the  governor  of  a  town  threatened  by  Hannibal.  So  little  did  Livius 
suspect  any  danger,  that  on  the  very  day  which  the  conspirators  had  fixed  for* 
their  attempt,  and  when  Hannibal  with  ten  thousand  men  was  advancing  upon 
the  town,  he  had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him  at  the  Temple  of  ihe  Muses 
near  the  market-place,  and  was  engaged  from  an  early  hour  in  festivity.^"" 

The  city  of  Tarentum  formed  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  were  washed  by 
the  water ;  thp  outer  or  western  side  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the  g,^,^,^^^  ^  T«f«it«i 
inner  or  north-eastern  side  by  that  remarkable  land-locked  basin,  ^j;;;^  ^  ST^ 
now  called  the  Little  Sea,  which  has  a  mouth  narrower  than  the 
entrance  into  the  Norwegian  Fiords,  but  runs  deep  into  the  land,  and  spreads  out 
into  a  wide  surface  of  the  calmest  water,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  hardest  gales. 
Exactly  at  the  mouth  of  this  basin  was  a  little  rocky  knoll,  forming  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  of  the  city,  and  occupied  by  the  citadel :  the  city  itself  stood  on  low 
and  mostly  level  ground ;  and  its  south-eastern  wall,  the  base  of  the  triangle, 
stretched  across  from  the  Little  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.'^  Thus  the  citadel 
commanded  the  entrance  into  the  basin,  which  was  the  port  of  the  Tarentines  ; 
snd  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Romans,  ^though  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  lod^e  in  the  city.  All  attempts  upon  the  town  by  land  must  be 
made  then  agsdnst  the  south-eastern  side,  which  was  separated  from  the  citadel 
by  the  whole  length  of  the  city :  and  there  was  another  circumstance  which  was 
likely  to  favor  a  surprise ;  for  the  Tarentines,  following  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
as  they  said,  buried  their  dead  within  the  city  walls ;  and  the  street  of  the  tombs 
was  interposed  between  the  sates  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  town.^*^  This 
the  conspirators  turned  to  then:  own  purposes :  in  this  lonely  quarter  two  of  their 
number,  Nicon  and  Tragiscus,  were  waiting*  for  Hannibal's  arrival  without  the 
gates.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  signal  which  was  to  announce  his  presence, 
they,  with  a  party  of  their  friends,  were  to  surprise  the  gates  from  within,  and 
put  the  guards  to  the  sword ;  while  others  had  been  left  in  the  city  to  keep 
watch  near  the  museum,  and  prevent  any  communication  from  being  conveyed 
to  the  Roman  governor."' 

The  evening  wore  away ;  the  governor's  party  broke  up ;  and  his  friends  at- 
tended him  to  his  house.  On  their  way  home  they  met  some  of  cmimmm  or  um 
the  conspirators,  who,  to  lull  all  suspicion,  began  to  jest  with  ■•'•'»**• 
them,  as  though  themselves  going  home  from  a  revel,  and  joining  the  party 
amidst  riotous  shouts  and  loud  laughter,  accompanied  the  governor  to  his  own 
door.  He  went  to  rest  in  joyous  and  careless  mood ;  his  friends  were  all  gone 
to  their  quarters ;  the  noise  of  revellers  returning  from  their  festivities  died  away 
through  the  city ;  and  when  midnight  was  come,  the  conspirators  alone  were 
abroad.  They  now  divided  into  three  parties :  one  was  posted  near  the  govern- 
or's house,  a  second  secured  the  approaches  to  the  market-place,  and  the  third 
hastened  to  the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  watch  for  Hannibal  s  signal.'" 
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They  did  not  watch  long  in  vain ;  a  fire  in  a  particular  spot  without  the  wiDi 
HttBibd  eaten  «io  of  assurcd  them  that  Hannibal  was  at  hand.  They  lit  a  fire  in  answer; 
th*  fiiiM.  gQ^  presently,  as  had  been  amed  upon,  the  fire  without  the  walk 

disappeared.  Then  the  conspirators  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  surprised  it 
with  ease,  put  the  guards  to  the  sword,  and  began  to  hew  asunder  the  bar  hr 
which  the  gates  were  fastened.  No  sooner  was  it  forced,  and  the  gates  opened, 
than  Hannibars  soldiers  were  seen  ready  to  enter ;  so  exactly  had  the  time  of  the 
operations  been  calculated.  The  cavalry  were  left  without  the  walls  as  a  le- 
serve ;  but  the  infantry,  marching  in  regular  column,  advanced  through  the 
quarter  of  the  tombs  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city."* 

Meantime  Philcmenus  with  a  thousand  Africans  had  been  sent  to  secure  an- 
Aiio(ii«r  k  opeiMd  to  other  gate  by  stratagem.  The  guards  were  accustomed  to  let 
him  b7  PhiiMMnM.  jjjjn  Iq  h^  ^jj  hours,  whencvcr  he  returned  from  his  hunting  expe- 
ditions ;  and  now,  when  they  heard  his  usual  whistle,  one  of  them  went  to  the 
gate  to  admit  him.  Philemenus  called  to  the  guard  from  without  to  open  the 
wicket  quickly ;  for  that  he  and  his  friends  had  killed  a  huge  wild  boar,  and 
could  scarcely  bear  the  weight  any  longer.  The  guard,  accustomed  to  hare  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  opened  the  wicket ;  and  Philemenus  and  three  other  conspa- 
tors,  disguised  as  countrymen,  stepped  in,  carrying  the  boar  between  them. 
They  instantly  killed  the  poor  guard,  as  he  was  admiring  and  feeling  their  prixe; 
and  then  let  in  about  thirty  Africans,  who  were  following  close  behind.  With 
this  force  they  mastered  the  gate-house  and  towers,  killed  all  the  guards,  aod 
hewed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  main  gates  to  admit  the  whole  column  of  AfriesK, 
who  marched  in  on  this  side  also  in  regular  order,  and  advanced  towards  the 
market-place.'** 

No  sooner  had  both  Hannibal's  columns  reached  theur  destination,  and  as  it 
BiuKhtor  of  (h*  Bo-  seems  without  exciting  any  general  alarm,  than  he  detached  three 
maa  troo|H.  bodics  of  Gaulish  soldiers  to  occupy  the  principal  streets  which 

led  to  the  market-place.  The  officers  in  command  of  these  troops  had  orders  to 
kill  every  Roman  who  fell  in  theur  way  ;  but  some  of  the  Tarenline  conspiraton 
were  sent  with  each  party  to  warn  their  countrymen  to  go  home  and  remain 
quiet,  assuring  them  that  no  mischief  was  intended  to  them.  The  toils  beii^ 
thus  spread,  the  prey  was  now  to  be  enticed  into  them.  Philemenus  and  his 
friends  had  provided  some  Roman  trumpets;  iEmd  these  were  loudly  htowii, 
sounding  the  well-known  call  to  arms  to  the  Roman  soldier.  Roused  at  this  sum- 
mons, the  Romans  quartered  about  the  town  armed  themselves  in  haste,  and 
poured  into  the  streets  to  make  their  way  to.  the  citadel.  But  they  fell  in  scat- 
tered parties  into  the  midst  of  Hannibal's  Gauls,  and  were  cut  down  one  after  an- 
other. The  governor  alone  had  been  more  fortunate ;  the  alarm  had  reached 
him  in  time ;  and  being  in  no  condition  to  offer  any  resistance, — ^for  he  felt,  sars 
Polybius,  that  the  fumes  of  wine  were  still  overpowering  him, — he  hastened  to 
the  harbor,  and  getting  on  board  a  boat,  was  carried  safely  to  the  citadel.*" 

Day  at  last  dawned,  but  did  not  quite  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  night's 

nibia  tiM  ^^^'^  ^  ^^®  ™*®^  ^^  ^^®  inhabitants  of  Tarentum.     They  were  safe 

Ti!!!rnUii«r^^roai.  in  their  houses,  unmassacred,  unplundered ;  the  only  blast  of  war 

to  protoet  n.  ^^  heoTi  blowu  by  a  Roman  trumpet ;  yet  Roman  soldieis  were 
lying  dead  in  the  streets ;  and  Gauls  were  spoiling  their  bodies.  Suspense  at 
length  was  ended  by  the  voipe  of  the  public  crier  summoning  the  citizens  of  Ti- 
rentum,  in  Hannibal's  name,  to  appear  without  their  arms  in  the  market-plsc^; 
and  by  repeated  shouts  of  *'  Liberty !  Liberty !"  uttered  by  some  of  their  ovn 
countrymen,  who  ran  round  the  town  calling  the  Carthaginians  their  deliverers. 
The  firm  partisans  of  Rome  made  haste  to  escape  into  the  citadel,  while  the  mol- 
titude  crowded  to  the  market-place.    They  found  it  regularly  occupied  by  Ga^ 
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thagiman  troops ;  and  the  great  general,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  was 
preparing  to  address  them.  He  spoke  to  them,  in  Greek  apparently,  declaring, 
as  usual,  that  he  was  come  to  free  the  mhahitants  of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  **  The  Tarentines  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear ;  they  should  go  home, 
and  write  each  over  his  door,  a  Tarentine*s  house  ;  those  words  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient security ;  no  door  so  marked  should  be  violated.  But  the  mark  must  not 
be  set  falsely  upon  any  Roman's  quarters ;  a  Tarentme  guilty  of  such  treason 
would  be  put  to  death  as  an  enemy ;  for  all  Roman  property  was  the  lawful 
prize  of  the  soldiers."  Accordingly  all  houses  where  Romans  had  been  quartered 
were  given  up  to  be  plundered ;  and  the  Carthaginian  soldiers  gained  a  harvest, 
says  Poly bius,^  which  fully  answered  their  hopes.  This  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Romans  were  quartered  generally  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
Tarentines,  who  were  attached  to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  that  the  plunder  was 
not  the  scanty  baggage  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  but  the  costly  furniture  of  the 
richest  citizens  in  the  greatest  city  of  southern  Italy.*** 

Thus  Tarentum  was  won  ;  but  the  citadel  on  its  rocky  knoll  was  still  held  by 
the  Romans;  and  its  position  at  once  threatened  the  town;  and  ^^^  th«T«wBti«« 
shut  up  the  Tarentine  fleet  useless  in  the  harbor.  Hannibal  pro-  JS^Jf^^  <^^*^ 
ceeded  to  sink  a  ditch,  and  throw  up  a  wall  along  the  side  of  the  "^''*™*"'*'  "^ 
town  towards  the  citadel,  in  order  to  repress  the  sallies  of  the  garrison.  While 
engaged  in  these  works  he  purposely  tempted  the  Romans  to  a  sally,  and  having 
lured  them  on  to  some  distance  from  their  cover,  turned  fiercely  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  back  with  such  slaughter,  that  their  effective  strength  was  greatly 
reduced.  He  then  hoped  to  take  the  citadel :  but  the  garrison  was  reinforced 
by  sea  from  Metapontum,  the  Romans  withdrawing  their  troops  from  thence  for 
this  more  important  service ;  and  a  successful  night-sally  destroyed  the  besiegers' 
works,  and  obliged  them  to  trust  to  a  blockade.  But  as  this  was  hopeless,  while 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  sea,  Hannibal  instructed  the  Tarentmes  to  drag 
their  ships  overland,  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  from  the  harbor  to  the  outer 
sea  ;  and  this  being  effected  without  difficulty,  as  the  ground  was  quite  level,  the 
Tarentine  fleet  became  at  once  effective,  and  the  sea  communications  of  the  enemy 
were  cut  off.  Having  thus,  as  he  hoped,  enabled  the  Tarentines  to  deal  by  them- 
selves with  the  Roman  garrison,  he  left  a  small  force  in  the  town,  and  returned 
with  the  mass  of  his  troops  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the  fallen- 
tines,  or  on  the  edge  of  Apulia,'" 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  events  recorded  of  this  year,  541,  are  the  re- 
duction of  Arpi  by  Fabius,  the  unimportant  operations  of  Grac-  wi»t  w«t«  o*  ro. 
chus  in  Lucania,  and  Hannibal's  surprise  of  Tarentum ;  which  last  »«»«*<*>»» 
action,  however,  did  not  happen  till  the  end  of  the  campaign,  about  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  had  passed  the  whole  summer  near 
Tarentum ;  he  must  therefore  have  been  some  months  in  that  neigborhood ;  and 
what  was  going  on  elsewhere  the  while  ?  Gracchus,  we  are  told,  was  engaged 
in  Lucania ;  but  where  was  the  consul  f^abius,  with  his  father  ?  and  what  was 
done  by  the  fomr  Roman  legions,  Fabius'  consular  army,  and  the  prcetorian  army 
of  M.  JEmilius,  which  were  both  stationed  in  Apulia  ?  Allowing  that  Cn.  Ful- 
vius,  with  his  two  legions  in  the  camp  above  Suessula,  was  busied  in  watchinj^ 
the  Gampanians,  yet  Fabius  and  ^milius  had  nearly  forty  thousand  men  at  their 
disposal ;  and  yet  Capua  was  not  besieged ;  nor  was  Hannibal  impeded  in  his 
attempts  upon  Tarentum.  Is  it  to  be  conceived  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
power  of  Rome,  directed  by  old  Fabius  himself,  can  have  been  totally  wasted 
during  a  whole  summer,  useless  alike  for  attack  or  defence  ? 

.The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another  point,  which  is  itself  not 
easy  to  fix ;  the  true  date,  namely,  of  the  surprise  of  Tarentum.  chmoiogiMi  -«'— 
Livy  tells  us  that  it  was  placed  by  different  writers  in  different  ^^ 
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years ;  and  he  himself  prefers  the  later  date,'"  jet  does  not  give  it  conectlj. 
For,  as  Tarentum  was  surprised  in  the  winter,  the  doubt  must  have  been,  whether 
to  fix  it  towards  the  end  of  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and  Gracchus,  or  of  FnlYhis 
and  Appius  Claudius :  it  could  never  have  been  placed  so  early  as  the  consulship  ol 
Fabius  and  Marcellus.  Livy  describes  it  after  ne  has  mentioned  the  coming  into 
office  of  Fulvius  and  Claudius,  as  if  it  belonged  to  their  year ;  yet  he  places  it 
before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  which  implies  that  it  must  have  occuned  in 
the  preceding  winter,  whilst  Fabius  and  Gracchus  were  still  in  office.  Polybius 
evidently  gave  the  later  date,  that  is,  the  year  of  Fulvius  and  Appius,  but  the 
end  of  it :  according  to  him,  it  followed  the  death  of  Gracchus,  and  the  vaiioas 
events  of  the  summer  of  542.  And  there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  believmg 
tlus  to  be  the  more  probable  position.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  summer  of  541  was  passed  without  any  important  action,  because  Hannibal, 
after  the  loss  of  Arpi,  continued  to  watch  the  two  Roman  armies  in  Apulia ;  and 
that  either  the  fear  of  losing  Tarentum,  or  the  hope  of  recovering  Salapia  and 
other  Apullan  towns,  detained  Fabius  in  the  southeast,  and  delayed  the  si^e  of 
Capua. 

In  the  mean  time  men's  minds  at  Rome  were  restless  and  uneasy ;  and  the 
DbMdmatBoM  govcmment  had  enough  to  do  to  prevent  their  running  wild  in  one 
direction  or  another.  The  city  had  suffered  from  a  fire,  which 
lasted  a  whole  day  and  two  nights,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  along  the 
river,  with  many  of  those  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  between  it  and 
the  Palatine.'^  The  distress  thus  caused  would  be  great ;  and  the  suspicions  of 
treason  and  incendiarism^  the  constant  attendants  of  great  fires  in  hu^  cities, 
would  be  sure  to  imbitter  the  actual  suffering.  At  such  a  time  every  one  would 
crave  to  know  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  him ;  and  whoever  professed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  fate  found  many  to  believe  him.  Faith  in  the 
gods  of  Rome  was  beginning  to  be  shaken :  if  they  could  not,  or  would  not  save, 
other  powers  might  be  more  propitious ;  and  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  strange 
gods  were  offered  in  the  Forum  and  Capitol ;  while  prophets,  deceiving  or  de- 
ceived, were  gathering  crowds  in  every  street,  making  a  profit  of  their  neighbors' 
curiosity  and  credulity.'^  Nor  were  these  vagabond  prophets  the  only  men  who 
preyed  u|)on  the  public  distress :  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  had  come  forward 
with  patriotic  zeal  to  supply  the  armies  when  the  treasury  was  unable  to  bear 
the  burden,  were  now  found  to  be  seeking  their  own  base  gain  out  of  their  pre- 
tended liberality.  M.  Postumius,  of  Pyrgi,  was  charged  by  public  rumor  with 
the  grossest  frauds :  he  had  demanded  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of  stores 
furnished  by  him  at  sea,  when  no  such  loss  had  occurred ;  he  had  loaded  old 
rotten  vessels  with  cargoes  of  trifling  value ;  the  sailors  had  purposely  sunk  the 
ships,  and  had  escaped  in  their  boats ;  and  then  Postumius  magnified  the  value 
of  their  cargo,  and  prayed  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss.'^*  Even  the  virtue  of 
Roman  matrons  could  not  stand  the  contagion  of  this  evil  time :  more  than  one 
case  of  shame  was  brought  by  the  sediles  before  the  judgment  of  the  people.'^ 
Man's  spirit  failed  with  woman's  modesty :  the  ciUzens  of  the  military  age  were 
slow  to  enlist ;  and  many  from  the  country  tribes  would  not  come  to  Rome  when 
the  consuls  summoned  them.'^  All  this  unsoundness  at  home  may  have  had  its  • 
effect  on  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  tended  to  make  Fabius  more  than  usually 
cautious,  as  another  defeat  at  such  a  moment  might  have  extinguished  the  Roman 
name. 

Against  this  weight  of  evils  the  senate  bore  up  vigorously.  The  supeistitions 
A  u  c  S4I.  AC  ^^^^^  people,  their  worship  of  strange  gods,  and  thdr  shrinking 
jjj^^jjjwjj"  niw^  from  military  service,  required  to  be  noticed  without  delay.  The 
»M       Moato.       ^.  ^^  prsBtor,  M.  Atilius,  issued  an  edict  forbidding  all  public  sacrifioes 
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to  strange  gods,  or  with  any  strange  rites.  All  books  of  propbecies,  all  formularies 
of  prayer  or  of  sacrifice,  were  to  be  brougbt  to  him  before  the  first  of  April ; 
that  is,  before  he  went  out  of  office.*^  The  great  ceremonies  of  the  national  re- 
ligion were  celebrated  with  more  than  usual  magnificence ;  the  great  games  of 
the  circus  were  kept  up  for  an  additional  day  ;  two  days  were  added  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  of  the  commons  ;  and  they  were  further  marked  by  a  pub- 
lic entertainment  ffiven  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  capitol 
to  all  the  poorer  citizens.***  A  great  miUtary  effort  was  to  be  made  the  ensuing 
campaign ;  old  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  severest  men  in 
Rome,  was  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time ;  and  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
as  his  colleague.'*^  The  armies,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  enlisting  sol- 
diers, were  to  be  augmented ;  two  extraordinary  commissions,  of  three  members 
each,  were  appointed,  one  to  visit  all  the  country  tribes  within  fifty  miles  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  such  as  were  more  remote.  Every  free-bom  citizen  was  to  be 
passed  in  review ;  and  boys  under  seventeen  were  to  be  enlisted,  if  they  seemed 
strong  enough  to  bear  arms ;  but  their  years  of  service  were  to  count  from  their 
enlistment ;  and  if  they  were  called  out  before  the  military  age  began,  they  might 
claim  their  discharge  before  it  ended.**^ 

While  dealing  thus  strictly  with  the  disorders  and  want  of  zeal  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  senate,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  not  spare  the  fai^tmant  «f  Poito. 
fraud  of  the  contractor  Postumius.  But  with  that  nedect  of  "*"* 
equal  justice,  which  is  the  habitual  sin  of  an  aristocracy,  they  punished  the  poor, 
but  were  afraid  to  attack  the  wealthy ;  and  although  the  city  prsetor  had  made 
an  official  representation  of  the  tricks  practised  by  Postumius,  no  steps  were 
taken  against  him.  Amongst  the  new  tribunes,  however,  were  two  of  the  noble 
bouse  of  the  Carvilii,  who,  mdignant  at  the  impunity  of  so  great  an  offender,  re- 
solved to  bring  him  to  trial.  They  at  first  aemanded  no  other  penalty  than 
that  a  fine  of  200,000  ases  should  be  imposed  on  him;  but  when  the  trial 
came  on,  a  large  party  of  the  moneyed  men  broke  up  the  assembly  by  creating  a 
riot,  and  no  sentence  was  passed.  This  presumption,  however,  overshot  its 
mark ;  the  consuls  took  up  the  matter  and  laid  it  before  the  senate  :  the  senate 
resolved  that  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  violently  outraged ;  and 
the  tribunes  now  proceeded  against  Postumius  and  the  principal  authors  of  the 
disturbance  capitally.  Bail  was  demanded  of  them ;  but  they  deserted  their 
bail,  and  went  into  exile ;  upon  which  the  people,  on  the  motion  of  the  trib- 
unes, ordered  that  their  property  should  be  sold,  and  themselves  outlawed.^* 
Thus  the  balance  of  justice  was  struck;  and  this,  doubtless,  contributed  to 
conciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to  make  them  more  ready  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  war. 

It  was  resolved  that  Capua  sibould  be  besieged  without  delay.  In  the  pro^ 
ceding  year,  112  noble  Capuans  had  left  the  city,  and  come  over  ttMOaHon  to  imi«i* 
to  the  Romans,  stipulating  for  nothing  but  their  lives  and  proper-  ^^^"^ 
ties.^^'  This  shows  that  the  aristocratical  party  in  Capua  could  not  be  depended 
on :  if  the  city  were  hard  pressed,  they  would  not  be  ready  to  make  any  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  in  its  behalf.  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  the  farthest  comer  of 
Italy ;  and  as  long  as  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  held  out,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
move  towards  Campania.  Even  if  he  should  move,  four  armies  were  ready  to 
oppose  him ;  those  of  the  two  consuls,  of  the  consul's  brother,  Cn.  Fulvius,  who 
was  praetor  in  Apulia,  and  of  another  praetor,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  commanded 
two  legions  m  the  camp  above  Suessula.  Besides  this  mass  of  forces,  Ti.  Grac- 
chus, the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  still  retamed  his  army  as  proconsul  in  Lu- 
canJA,  and  might  be  supposed  capable  of  keeping  Hanno  and  the  army  of  Bmt^ 
tium  in  check. 
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It  was  late  in  the  spring  before  the  consols  took  the  field.  One  of  them  sue- 
naCMBMint  tppiy  ceeded  to  the  army  of  the  late  consul,  Fabius ;  the  other  took  the 
toHaaZbTfar^.  ^^q  leffions  with  which  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumulas  had  held  the 
camp  above  Suessula.^  These  armies  marching,  the  one  from  Apulia,  the  other 
from  Campania,  met  at  Bovianum :  there,  at  the  back  of  the  Matese,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  the  consuls  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  siege  of  Capua,  and,  perhaps,  were  at  the  same  time 
watcning  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  south,  and  the  movements  of  Hannibal.  The 
Caropanians  suspected  that  mischief  was  coming  upon  them,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Hannibal  praving  him  to  dd  them.  If  they  were  to  stand  a  si^e,  it  was 
important  that  the  city  should  be  well  supplied  with  provisions ;  and  their  own 
harvest  had  been  so  insufficient,  owing  to  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war, 
that  they  had  scarcely  enough  for  their  present  consumption.  Hannibal  would 
therefore  be  pleased  to  order  that  supplies  should  be  sent  to  them  from  the  conn- 
try  of  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  allies,  before  their  communicatiqps  were  cut  off 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  armies."' 

Hannibal  was  still  near  Tarentum,  whether  hoping  to  win  the  town  or  the  cita- 
HflindaHwaeten-  ^^^»  ^^®  doubtful  chrouology  of  this  period  will  not  allow  us  to 
fti5iiSl"iiI.f**«f"u'  decide.  He  ordered  Hanno,  with  the  army  of  Bruttium,  to  more 
>*^-  forward  into  Samnium ;  a  most  delicate  operation,  if  the  two  con- 

suls were  with  their  armies  at  Bovianum,  and  Gracchus  in  Lucania  itself,  in  the 
very  line  of  Hanno's  march,  and  if  C,  Nero,  with  two  legions  more,  was  lying  in 
the  camp  above  Suessula.  But  the  army  from  Suessula  had  been  given  to  one 
of  the  cfonsuls,  and  the  legions  which  were  to  take  its  place  were  to  be  marched 
from  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  perhaps  had  hardly  reached  their  destination. 
The  Lucanians  themselves  seem  to  have  found  sufficient  employment  for  Orac- 
chusj  and  Hanno  moved  with  a  rapidity  which  friends  and  enemies  were  alike 
unprepared  for.  He  arrived  safely  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beneventum,  en- 
camped his  army  in  a  strong  position  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  dxs- 
patcned  word  to  the  Capuans  that  they  should  instantly  send  off  every  carriage 
and  beast  of  burden  in  their  city,  to  carry  home  the  com  which  he  was  going  to 
provide  for  them.  The  towns  of  the  Caudine  Samnites  emptied  their  magazines 
for  the  purpose,  and  forwarded  all  their  com  to  Hanno's  camp.  Thus  far  all 
prospered ;  hut  the  negligence  of  the  Capuans  ruined  every  thing :  they  had  not 
carriages  enough  ready ;  and  Hanno  was  obliged  to  wait  in  his  perilous  situation, 
where  every  hour's  delay  was  exposing  him  to  destruction.'"  Beneventum  was 
a  Latin  colony,  in  other  words,  a  strong  Roman  garrison,  watching  all  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  from  thence,  information  was  sent  to  the  consuls  at  Bovianum ;  and 
Fulvius  with  his  army  instantly  set  out,  and  entered  Beneventum  by  night. 
There  he  found  that  the  Capuans  with  their  means  of  transport  were  at  length 
arrived ;  and  all  disposable  hands  had  been  pressed  into  the  service ;  that  tboi' 
no's  camp  was  crowded  with  cattle  and  carnages,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  un- 
armed men,  and  even  of  women  and  children ;  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might 
win  it  with  all  its  8p6il :  the  indefatigable  general  was  absent,  scouring  the  coun- 
try for  additional  supplies  of  com.  Fulvius  sallied  from  Beneventum  a  little 
before  daybreak,  and  led  his  soldiers  to  assault  Hanno's  position.  Under  all  dis- 
advantages of  surprise  and  disorder,  the  Carthaginians  resisted  so  vigorously,  that 
Fulvius  was  on  the  point  of  calling  off  his  men,  when  a  brave  Pelignian  officer 
threw  the  standard  of  his  cohort  over  the  enemy's  wall,  and  desperately  climbed 
the  rampart  and  scaled  the  wall  to  recover  it.  His  cohort  rushed  after  him ;  and 
a  Roman  centurion  then  set  the  same  example,  which  was  followed  with  equal 
alacrity.  Then  the  Romans  broke  into  the  camp  on  every  side,  even  the  wounded 
men  struggling  on  with  the  mass,  that  they  might  die  within  the  enemy's  ram- 
parts.   The  slaughter  was  great,  and  the  prisoners  many ;  but  above  all,  the 
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whole  of  the  com  which  Hanno  had  collected  for  the  relief  of  Capua  was  lost, 
and  the  object  of  his  expedition  totally  frustrated.  He  himself,  hearing  of  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  retreated  with  speea  mto  Bruttium.*" 

Again  the  Capuans  sent  to  Hannibal  requesting  him  to  aid  them  ere  it  was  too 
late.  Their  negligence  had  just  cost  him  an  army,  and  had  frustrated  Th«ciw«Ma«Emi^ 
all  his  plans  for  their  relief;  but,  with  unmoved  temper,  he  assured  p'y'""*- 
them  that  he  would  not  forget  them,  and  sent  back  2000  of  his  invincible  cav- 
alry with  the  deputation,  to  protect  their  lands  from  the  enemy's  ravages.  It 
was  important  to  him  not  to  leave  the  south  of  Italy  till  the  very  last  moment ; 
for  since  he  had  taken  Tarentum,  the  neighboring  Greek  cities  c^f  Metapontum, 
Heraclea,  and  Thurii,  had  joined  him ;  and  as  he  had  before  won  Croton  and 
Locri,  he  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  straits  of  Messana  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  with  the  exception  of  Rhegium  and  the  citadel  of  Taren- 
tum. Into  the  latter  the  Romans  had.  lately  thrown  supplies  of  provisions ;  and 
the  garrison  was  so  strong,  that  Hannibal  was  unwilling  to  march  into  Cam- 
pania, whDe  such  a  powerful  force  of  the  enemy  was  ^ft  behind  in  so  favorable 
a  position.*** 

The  consuls  meanwhile,  not  content  with  their  own  two  armies,  and  with  the 
two  legions  expected,  if  not  yet  arrived,  in  the  camp  above  Sues-  ^^  G««eho.. 

Bula,  sent  to  Gracchus  in  Lucania,  desiring  him  to  bring  up  his  otirtmiiu  »»••»«<.' 
cavalrv  and  light  troops  to  Beneventum,  to  strengthen  them  in  "'^ "  "'"'*' 
that  kmd  of  force,  in  which  they  fully  felt  their  inferiority.  But  before  he  could 
leave  his  own  province,  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  the  treachery  of  a 
Lucatiian  in  the  Romai^  interest,  and  perished.***  His  quaestor,  Cn.  Cornelius^ 
inarched  with  his  cavalry  towards  Beneventum,  according  to  the  consul's  orders ; 
but  the  infantry,  consisting  of  the  slaves  whom  he  had  enfranchised,  thought  that 
their  services  were  ended  by  the  death  of  their  deliverer,  and  immediately  dis- 
persed to  their  homes.'**  Thus  Lucania  was  left  without  either  a  Roman  army 
or  general ;  but  M.  Centenius,  an  old  centurion,  distinguished  for  his  strength 
and  courage,  undertook  the  command  there,  if  the  senate  would  intrust  him  with 
a  force  equal  to  a  single  legion.  Perhaps,  like  T.  Pomponius  Veientanus,  he  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  contractors  and  moneyed  men,  and  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  much  to  their  interest  as  to  his  own  reputation.  But  he  was  a  brave 
and  popular  soldier ;  and  so  many  volunteers  joined  him  on  his  march,  hoping  to 
be  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Lucania,  that  he  arrived  there  with  a  force,  it  is 
said,  amounting  to  near  sixteen  thousand  men.  His  confidence  and  that  of  his 
followers  was  doomed  to  be  wofully  disappointed.**^ 

The  consuls  knew  that  Hannibal  was  far  away ;  and  they  did  not  know  that 
any  of  hia  cavalry  were  in  Capua.  They  issued  boldly,  therefore,  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^ 
from  the  Caudine  Forks  on  the  great  Campanian  plain,  and  scat*  imm  b^TUn^frMi 
tered  their  forces  far  and  wide  to  destroy  the  still  green  com.  To  ^^ 
their  astonishment  the  gates  of  Capua  were  thrown  open ;  and  with  the  Campa- 
nian infantry  they  recognized  the  dreaded  cavalry  of  Hannibal.  In  a  moment 
their  foragers  were  driven  in ;  and  as  they  hastily  formed  their  legions  in  order 
of  battle  to  cover  them,  the  horsemen  broke  upon  them  Hke  a  whirlwind,  and 
drove  them  with  great  loss  and  confusion  to  their  camp.**"  This  sharp  lesson 
taught  them  caution;  but  their  numbers  were  overwhelming;  and  their  two 
armies,  encamped  before  Capua,  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  city,  and  had 
the  harvest  of  the  whole  country  in  their  power. 

But  ere  many  days  had  elapsed,  an  unwelcome  sight  was  seen  on  the  summit 
of  Tifata;  Hannibal  was  there  once  more  with  his  army.     He  Hwnibia  ntm 
descended  mto  Capua;  two  days  afterwards  he  marched  out  to 
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battle ;  again  liis  invincible  Numidians  struck  terror  into  the  Roman  line,  wbeo 
the  sudden  arrival  of  Cn.  Cornelius  with  the  cavalry  of  Gracchus'  army  broke  off 
the  action ;  and  neither  side,  it  is  said,  knowing  what  this  new  force  mig^ht  be, 
both,  as  if  by  common  consent,  retreated.'"  How  Hannibal  so  outstripped  Cor- 
nelius as  to  arrive  from  Tarentum  on  the  scene  of  action  two  or  three  days  befoi« 
him,  who  was  comins  from  Lucania,  we  are  not  told,  and  can  only  conjecture. 
But  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  though  it  had  saved  the  consuls  from  de- 
feat, did  not  embolden  them  to  hold  their  ground :  they  left  their  camps  as  soon 
as  night  came  on ;  Fulvius  fell  down  upon  the  coast,  near  Cumse ;  Appius  Clau- 
dius retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucsmia. 

Few  passages  in  history  can  offer  a  parallel  to  Hannibal's  campaigns  ;  but  this 
^^        confident  gathering  of  the  enemies'  overflowing  numbers  round 

Mimc^M.  ^y^^  ^^^  of  his  nearest  allies,  his  sudden  march,  the  unlooked-for 
appearance  of  his  dreaded  veterans,  and  the  instant  scattering  of  the  besi^ring 
armies  before  him,  remind  us  of  the  deliverance  of  Dresden  in  1813,  when  Napo- 
leon broke  in  upon  the  allies'  confident  expectations  of  victory,  and  drove  them 
away  in  signal  defeat.  And  like  the  allies  in  that  great  campaign,  the  Roman 
generals  knew  their  own  strength ;  and  though  yielding  to  the  shock  of  their 
adversary's  surpassing  energy  and  genius,  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
scared  from  their  purpose,  but  began  agiun  steadily  to  draw  the  toils  which  be 
had  once  broke  through.  Great  was  the  joy  in  Capua,  when  the  people  rose  in 
the  morning  and  saw  the  Roman  camps  abandoned :  there  needs  no  witness  to 
tell  us  with  what  sincere  and  deep  admiration  they  followed  and  gazed  on  their 
deliverer;  how  confident  they  felt  that,  with  him  for^  shield,  no  harm  could 
reach  them.  But  almost  wiuin  sight  and  hearing  of  their  joy,  the  stem  old 
Fulvius  was  crouching,  as  it  were,  in  his  thicket,  watching  the  moment  for  a 
second  spring  upon  his  prey ;  and  when  Hannibal  left  that  rejoicing  and  admiring 
multitude  to  foliomf  the  traces  of  Appius,  he  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capua, 
to  enter  them  again  no  more. 

Appius  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Lucania :  this  is  all  that  is  reported  of  his 
ODhi«i«tanitatoLMi.  march ;  and  then,  after  a  while,  having  led  his  enemy  m  the  direc- 
i^itoSSL^'"  ^^^  ^bich  suited  his  purposes,  he  turned  off  by  another  road,  and 
*  made  his  way  back  to  Campania. '*"  With  such  a  total  absence  of 
details,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  line  of  his  march  exactly.  It  was  easy  for  Ap- 
pius to  take  the  round  of  the  Matese ;  retiring  first  by  the  great  road  to  Bene- 
ventum,  then  turning  to  his  left  and  regaining  his  old  quarters  at  Bovianum. 
from  whence,  the  instant  that  Hannibal  ceased  to  follow  him,  he  would  move 
along  under  the  north  side  of  the  Matese  to  ^semia,  and  descend  again  upon 
Campania  by  the  valley  of  the  Yultumus.  Hannibal's  pursuit  was  necessarily 
stopped  as  soon  as  Appius  moved  northwards  from  Beneventum :  he  could  not 
support  his  army  in  the  country  of  the  Pentrian  Sammtes,  where  ever^  thing  w^s 
hostile  to  him ;  nor  did  he  like  to  abandon  his  line  of  direct  commumcation  with 
southern  Italy.  He  had  gained  a  respite  for  Capua,  and  had  left  an  atmliary 
force  to  aid  in  its  defence :  meanwhile  other  objects  must  not  be  neglected  ;  and 
the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  might  of  itself  prevent  or  rmse  the  siege  of 
Capua.  So  be  turned  off  from  following  Appius,  and  was  marching  back  to  the 
south,  when  he  was  told  that  a  Roman  army  was  attempting  to  bar  his  passage 
in  Lucania.  This  was  the  motley  multitude  commanded  by  Centenius,  which 
had  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  army  of  Gracchus.  With  what  mad 
hope,  or  under  what  false  impression,  Centenius  could  have  been  tempted  to  rush 
upon  certain  destruction,  we  know  not :  but  m  the  number,  no  less  than  in  the 
quality  of  his  troops,  he  must  have  been  far  inferior  to  his  adversary.  ICs  men 
fought  bravely ;  and  he  did  a  centurion's  duty  well,  however  he  may  have  failed 
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as  a  general ;  but  he  was  killed,  and  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men  are  said  to  have 
perished  with  him.'" 

Thus  Lucania  was  cleared  of  the  Romans ;  and  as  the  firmest  partisan  of  the 
Roman  interest  among  the  Lucanians  had  been  the  very  man  who  Midfh«t  orcD.r«iTto 
had  betrayed  Gracchus  to  his  fate,  it  is  likely  that  the  Carthaginian  *■  ^'^^ 
party  was  triumphant  through  the  whole  country.  Only  one  Roman  army  was 
^ft  m  the  south  of  Italy,  the  two  legions  commanded  by  Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
the  consul's  brother,  in  Apulia.  But  Cn.  Fulvius  had  nothing  of  his  brother's 
ability ;  he  was  a  man  grown  old  in  profligacy ;  and  the  discipline  of  his  army 
was  said  to  be  in  the  worst  condition.  Hannibal,  hoping  to  complete  his  work, 
moved  at  once  into  Apulia,  and  found  Fulvius  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea. 
The  Roman  general  met  him  in  the  open  field  without  hesitation,  and  was  pres- 
ently defeated ;  he  himself  escaped  from  the  action,  but  Hannibal  had  occupied 
the  principal  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  hb  cavalry ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to  pieces.*** 

We  naturally  ask  what  result  followed  from  these  two  great  victories ;  and  to 
this  question  we  find  no  recorded  answer.  Hannibal,  we  are  told,  wutwti*  th*  fMuiia 
returned  to  Tarentum ;  but  finding  that  the  citadel  still  held  out,  •'t*'^  ▼««»«*«• 
and  could  neither  be  forced  nor  surprised,  and  that  provisions  were  still  introduced 
by  sea,  a  naval  blockade  in  ancient  warfare  being  always  inefficient,  he  marched 
off  towards  Brundisium,  on  some  prospect  that  the  town  would  be  betrayed  into 
bis  hands.  This  hope  also  failed  him ;  and  he  remamed  inactive  in  Apulia,  or  in 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Meantime  the  con- 
suls received  orders  from  the  senate  to  collect  the  wrecks  of  the  two  beaten 
armies,  and  to  search  for  the  soldiers  of  Gracchus'  army,  who  had  dii^persed,  as 
we  have  seen,  after  his  death.  The  city  pnetor,  P.  Cornelius,  carried  on  the  same 
search  nearer  Rome ;  and  these  duties,  says  Livy,  were  all  performed  most  care- 
fully and  vigorously.'**  This  is  all  the  information  which  exists  for  us  in  .he 
remains  of  the  ancient  writers ;  but  assuredly  this  is  no  military  history  of  a  cam- 
paign. 

It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  Hannibal  could  not  remun  long  in  an 
enemy's  country,  from  the  difficulty  of  feeding  his  men,  especially  Difl«amM  or  Hmiu 
his  cavalry.  But  the  country  round  Capua  was  not  all  hostile;  »»»'»^»^*»- 
Atella  and  Calatia^  in  the  plain  of  Campania  itself,  were  still  his  allies ;  so  were 
many  of  the  Caudine  Samnites,  from*  whose  cities  Hanno  had  collected  the  com 
early  in  this  year  for  the  relief  of  Capua.  Again,  we  can  conceive  how  the  num- 
ber of  the  Roman  armies  sometimes  oppressed  him  ;  how  he  dared  not  stay  long 
in  one  quarter,  lest  a  greater  evil  should  befall  him  in  another.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment three  great  disasters,  the  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Gracchus,  and  the 
destruction  of  those  of  Centenius  and  Fulvius,  had  cleared  the  south  of  Italy  of 
the  Romans ;  and  his  friends  in  Apulia,  in  Lucania,  at  Tarentum,  and  in  Bruttium, 
could  have  nothing  to  fear,  had  he  left  them  for  the  time  to  their  own  resources. 
WhV)  aftef  defeatmg  Fulvius,  did  he  not  retrace  his  steps  towards  Campania, 
hold  the  field  with  the  aid  of  his  Campanian  and  Samnite  allies  till  the  end  of  the 
military  season,  and  then  winter  close  at  hand,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Salerno,  in  the  country  of  his  allies,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Romans 
either  to  undertake  or  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Capua  ? 

That  his  not  doing  this  was  not  his  own  fault,  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
energy  may  sufficiently  assure  us.  But  where  the  hindrance  was,  Hi«i»t>birbi«NMdiMfcff 
we  cannot  for  certain  discover.  His  army  must  have  been  worn  ''i^'^t^^v>^' 
by  its  long  and  rapid  march  to  and  from  Campania,  and  by  two  battles  fought 
with  so  short  an  interval.  His  wounded  must  have  been  numerous ;  nor  can  we 
tell  how  such  hard  service  in  the  heat  of  summer  may  have  tried  the  health  of 
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his  soldiers.  His  horses,  too,  must  have  needed  rest ;  and  to  overstiain  the 
arm  of  his  strength  would  have  been  fatal.  Perhaps,  too,  sreat  as  was  Hamubal'? 
ascendency  over  his  army,  there  was  a  point  beyond  wliich  it  could  not  be  tried 
with  safety.  Long  marches  and  hard-fought  battles  gave  the  soldier,  espectaDj 
the  Gaul  and  the  Spaniard,  what  in  his  eyes  was  a  rightful  claim  to  a  5eas<Hi  of 
rest  and  enjoyment :  the  men  might  have  murmured  had  they  not  been  permitted 
to  taste  some  reward  of  their  victories.  Besides  all  these  reasons,  the  necessiiT 
of  a  second  march  into  Campania  may  not  have  seemed  urgent :  the  extent  d 
Capua  was  great ;  if  the  Roman  consuls  did  encamp  before  it,  still  the  citj  was 
in  no  immediate  danger ;  after  the  winter  another  advance  would  again  enabk 
him  to  throw  supplies  into  the  town,  and  to  drive  off  the  Roman  armies.  So 
Capua  was  left  for  the  present  to  its  own  resources,  and  Hannibal  passed  the 
autumn  and  winter  in  Apulia. 

Immediately  the  Roman  armies  closed  again  upon  their  prey.  Three  grand 
Th«  Romam  ■niroimd  ™^^i"^  ^^  ^om  werc  established,  to  feed  the  besieging  army 
ojii^  ^m  d«uM«  during  the  winter,  one  at  Casilinum  within  three  miles  of  Capos; 
another  at  a  fort  built  for  the  purpose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vultiir- 
nus ;  and  a  third  at  Puteoli.  Into  these  two  last  magazines  the  com  was  ooo- 
veyed  bv  sea  from  Ostia,  whither  it  had  already  been  collected  from  Sardinia  and 
Etruria.'*^  Then  the  consuls  summoned  C.  Nero  from  his  camp  above  Suessala; 
and  the  three  armies  began  the  great  work  of  surrounding  Capua  with  double 
continuous  lines,  strong  enough  to  repel  the  besieged  on  one  side,  and  WAiwihal 
on  the  other,  when  he  should  again  appear  in  Campania.  The  inner  line  was  car- 
ried  round  the  city,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  walb ; 
the  outer  line  was  concentric  with  it ;  and  the  space  between  the  two  served  for 
the  cantonments  and  magazines  of  the  besiegers.  The  lines,  says  Appian,'*'  looked 
like  a  great  city,  inclosing  a  smaller  city  in  the  middle ;  like  the  famous  lines  of  the 
Peloponnesians  before  Plateea.  What  time  was  employed  in  completing  them 
we  know  not ;  they  were  interrupted  by  continual  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  and 
Jubellius  Taurea  and  the  Capuan  cavalry  were  generally  too  strong  for  the  Roman 
horsemen.*^  But  their  infantry  could  do  nothing  against  the  legions ;  the  be- 
sieging army  must  have  amounted  nearly  to  sixty  tiiousand  men ;  and  slowly  bat 
surely  the  imprisoning  walls  were  raised,  and  their  circle  completed,  shuttii^  o3t 
the  last  gleams  of  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  devoted  city. 

Before  the  works  were  closed  all  round,  the  consuls,  according  to  the  senate's 
Th«iroff«rto«nowm7  directious  signified  to  them  by  the  city  praetor,  announced  to  the 
Jit^ifcf^i'rijeSS!  Capuans,  that  whoever  chose  to  come  out  of  the  city  with  his 
A.u.c.6to.  ax;.  811.  family  and  property  before  the  ides  of  March,  might  do  so  with 
safety,  and  should  be  untouched  in  body  or  goods.'*^  It  would  seem  then  that 
the  works  were  not  completed  till  late  in  the  winter ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  term  of  grace  would  have  been  prolonged  to  a  remote  day,  especially  as  the 
ides  of  March  were  the  beginning  of  the  new  consular  year ;  and  it  could  not  be 
known  long  beforehand  whether  the  present  consuls  would  be  continued  in  their 
command  or  no.  The  offer  was  received  by  the  besieged,  it  is  said,  'with  open 
scorn ;  their  provisions  were  as  yet  abundant,  their  cavalry  excellent ;  their  hope 
of  aid  from  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  the  campaign  should  open,  was  confident.  Bat 
Fulvius  wsdted  his  time ;  nor  was  his  thirst  for  Capuan  blood  to  be  disappointed 
by  his  removal  from  the  siege  at  the  end  of  the  year :  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
new  consuls  were  men  of  no  great  consideration,  appointed  probably  for  that  very 
reason,  that  their  claims  might  not  interfere  with  those  of  their  predecessors. 
One  of  them,  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  had  filled  no  curule  office  previously :  the 
other,  Cn.  Fidvius  Centumalhs,  had  been jpnetor  two  years  before,  but  was  ddI 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  action.    The  siege  of  Capua  was  still  to  be  coo* 
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ducted  by  Appius  Claudius  and  Fulvius ;  and  they  were  ordered  not  to  retire 
from  their  positions  till  they  should  have  taken  the  city.^*^ 

What  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Capua  meantime,  we  know  not.  The  Roman 
stories  are  little  to  be  credited,  which  represent  all  the  richer  and  ^^  .^ 
nobler  citizens  as  abandoning  the  government,  and  leaving  the  ****  '^ 
office  of  chief  magistrate,  Meddix  Tuticus,  to  be  filled  by  one  Sepjpius  Lesius,  a 
man  of  obscure  condition,  who  ofifered  himself  as  a  candidate."*  Neither  Vibius 
Virrius  nor  Jubellius  Taurea  wanted  resolution  to  abide  by  their  country  to  the 
last ;  and  it  was  expressly  said  that,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  siege,  there 
was  no  Roman  party  in  Capua ;  no  voice  was  heard  to  speak  of  peace  or  sur- 
render ;  no  citizen  had  embraced  the  consul's  offers  of  mercy,"'  Even  when  they 
had  failed  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  Roman  lines,  they  continued  to  make 
frequent  salhes ;  and  the  proconsuls  could  only  withstand  their  cavalry  by  mix- 
ing light-armed  foot  soldiers  amongst  the  Roman  horsemen,  and  thus  strengthen- 
ing that  weakest  arm  m  the  Roman  service.  Still,  as  the  blockade  was  now  fully 
established,  famine  must  be  felt  sooner  or  later :  accordingly  a  Numidian  was 
sent  to  implore  Hannibal's  aid,  and  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Roman 
lines,  and  carrying  his  message  safely  to  Bruttium."^ 

Hannibal  listened  to  the  prayer,  and  leaving  his  heavy  baggage  and  the  mass 
of  his  army  behind,  set  out  with  hb  cavalry  and  li^ht  infantry,  and  H«»n»i  aouM  to  in 
with  thirty-three  elephants."'  Whether  his  Samnite  and  Lucanian  """'• 
allies  joined  him  on  the  march  is  not  stated ;  if  they  did  not,  and  if  secrecy  and 
expedition  were  deemed  of  more  importance  than  an  addition  of  force,  the  troops 
which  he  led  with  him  must  have  been  more  like  a  single  corps  than  a  complete 
army.  Avoiding  Beneventum,  he  descended  the  valley  of  the  Calor  towards  the 
Yultumus,  stormed  a  Roman  post,  which  had  been  built  apparently  to  cut  off 
the  communications  of  the  besieged  with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Yultumus,  and 
encamped,  immediately  behind  the  ridge  of  Tifata.  From  thence  he  descended 
once  more  into  the  plain  of  Capua,  displayed  his  cavalry  before  the  Roman  lines 
in  the  hope  of  tempting  them  out  to  battle,  and  finding  that  this  did  not  succeed, 
commenced  a  general  assault  upon  then:  works. 

Unprovided  with  any  artillery,  his  best  hope  was,  that  the  Romans  might  be 
allured  to  make  some  rash  sally :  his  cavalry  advanced  by  squad-  HanniM  •« 
rons  up  to  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  discharged  showers  of  mis-  Si7ri«d" » 
siles  into  the  lines ;  while  his  infantry  assailed  the  rampart,  and  ""**'  •■^ 
tried  to  force  their  way  through  the  palisade  which  surmounted  it.  From  witlun, 
the  lines  were  attacked  by  the  Campanians  and  Hannibal's  auxiliary  garrison ; 
but  the  Romans  were  numerous  enough  to  defend  both  fronts  of  their  works ; 
they  held  their  ground  steadily,  neither  yielding  nor  rashly  pursuing ;  and  Han- 
nibal, finding  his  utmost  efforts  vain,  drew  off  his  army."'  Some  resolution  must 
be  iakek  promptly ;  hb  cavalry  could  not  be  fed  where  he  was,  for  the  Romans 
had  previously  destroyed  or  carried  away  every  thing  thdt  might  serve  for  for- 
age ;  nor  could  he  venture  to  wait  till  the  new  consuls  should  have  nused  their 
legions,  and  be  ready  to  march  from  Rome  and  threaten  his  rear.  One  only 
hope  remained ;  one  attempt  might  yet  be  made,  which  should  either  raise  the 
siege  of  Capua  or  accomplish  a  still  greater  object :  Hannibal  resolved  to  march 
upon  Rome. 

A  Numidian  was  again  found,  who  undertook  to  pass  over  to  the  Roman  Imes 
as  a  deserter,  and  from  thence  to  make  his  escape  into  Capua,  bear-  Ha  Mts  oat  imuu^ 
ing  a  letter  from  Hannibal,  which  explained  his  purpose,  and  con-  ^'^*' 
jured  the  Capuans  patiently  to  abide  the  issue  of  his  attempt  for  a  little  while. "^ 
NfVhen  this  letter  reached  Capua,  Hannibal  was  already  gone ;  his  camp-fires  had 

*•  Livy,  XXVI.  1.    Frontinug,  IH.  18,  8.  "«  Livy,  XXVI.  6. 

»•  livy,  XXVI.  6.  "•  PolybiuB,  IX.  8.    livy,  XXVL  5. 

»  livy,  XXVI.  12.  "«  Polybins,  IX.  6.    Livy,  XXVI.  7. 
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been  seen  burning,  as  usual,  all  night  in  bis  accustomed  position  on  Tifata  ;  bat 
he  had  be^n  his  march  the  preceding  evening,  immediately  after  dark,  -while  the 
Romans  still  thought  that  his  army  was  hanging  over  their  heads,  and  were  look- 
ing for  a  second  assault."' 

His  army  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  behind  Tifata ;  and  they 
DifflcaityofBnkucoat  kucw  uot  whither  he  was  gone.  Even  so  it  is  with  us  at  this  day ; 
uiiiMftfiiiMch.  ^g  Yoae  him  from  'Hfata ;  we  find  him  before  Rome ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  his  course  between.  Conflicting  and  contradictory  accounts  have  made 
the  truth  undiscoverable :  what  regions  of  Italy  looked  with  fear  or  hope  on  the 
march  of  the  great  general  and  his  famous  soldiers,  it  is  impossible  from  our  ex- 
isting records  to  determine.  Whether  he  followed  the  track  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
spread  havoc  through  the  lands  of  the  numerous  colonies  on  the  Latin  road.  Gales, 
Casinum,  Interamna,  and  Fregellae  ;*^*  or  whether,  to  baffle  the  enemy's  pursuit, 
and  avoid  the  delay  of  crossing  the  Yultumus,  he  plunged  northwards  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium,"^  astonished  the  Latin  colonists  of  (Esemia  with  his  unlooked- 
for  passage,  crossed  the  central  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Pelignians, 
and  then,  turning  suddenly  to  his  left,  broke  down  into  the  land  of  the  Mar- 
sians,  passing  along  the  glassy  waters  of  Fucinus,  and  under  the  ancient  walk  of 
Alba,  and  scaring  the  upland  glades  and  quiet  streams  of  the  aboriginal  Sabines, 
with  the  wild  array  of  his  Nuraidian  horsemen  ;  we  cannot  wiih  any  confidence 
decide.  Yet  the  agreement  of  all  the  stories  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his  march 
seems  to  point  out  the  line  of  its  beginning.  All  accounts  say  that,  descending 
nearly  by  the  old  route  of  the  Gauls,  he  kept  the  Tiber  on  his  right,  and  the 
Anio  on  his  left ;  and  that,  finally,  he  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  Rome.*" 

Before  the  sweeping  pursuit  of  his  Numidians,  crowds  of  fugitives  were  seen 
T«mriBRoiM;  forti-  ^j'^^g  towards  thc  city,  while  the  smoke  of  bummg  houses  arose 
tDd«ofui«Mii«u.  £^  ^jjjj  ^jjg  j^^Q  ^Yie  sky.  Within  the  walls  the  confusion  and 
terror  were  at  their  height :  he  was  come  at  last,  this  Hannibal,  whom  they  had 
so  long  dreaded ;  he  had  at  length  dared  what  even  the  slaughter  of  Cannae  had 
not  emboldened  him  to  venture ;  some  victory  greater  even  than  Cannae  must 
have  given  him  this  confidence;  the  three  armies  before  Capua  must  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  last  year  he  had  destroyed  or  dispersed  three  other  armies,  and  had 
grained  possession  of  the  entire  south  of  Italy ;  and  now  he  had  stormed  the  lines 
before  Capua,  had  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  remaining  force  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  was  come  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work.  So  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Rome 
lamented,  as  they  hurried  to  the  temples ;  and  there,  prostrate  before  the  gods, 
and  sweeping  the  sacred  pavement  with  their  unbound  hair  in  the  agony  of  their 
fear,  they  remained  pouring  forth  their  prayers  for  deliverance^  Their  sons  and 
husbands  hastened  to  man  the  walls  and  the  citadel,  and  to  secure  the  most  im- 
portant points  without  the  city ;  whilst  the  senate,  as  calm  as  their  fathers  of 
old,  whom  the  Gauls  massacred  when  sitting  at  their  own  doors,  but  with  the 
energy  of  manly  resolution,  rather  than  the  resignation  of  despair,  met  in  the 
Forum,  and  there  remained  assembled,  to  direct  every  magistrate  on  the  instant 
how  he  might  best  fulfil  his  duty."* 

But  God's  care  watched  over  the  safety  of  a  people  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
fum»hmm»r9*dtnm  ^ork  out  thc  purposcs  of  his  pTOvidcncc :  Rome  was  not  to  |>ensh 
u>  MHttfi.  rp^^  gj|.y.  legions  were  to  be  raised,  as  usual,  at  tlie  beginning  of 

the  year ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  citizens  from  the  country  tribes  were  to  meet 
at  Rome  on  this  very  day  for  the  enlistment  for  one  of  these  legions-;  while  the  sol- 
diers of  the  other,  which  had  been  enrolled  a  short  time  before,  were  to  appear 
at  Rome  on  this  same  day  in  arms,  having  been  allowed,  as  the  custom  was,  to 
return  home .  for  a  few  days  after  their  enlistment,  to  prepare  for  active  service. 

"•  Polybine,  IX.  6.  »•  Polybius,  IX.  6.      livy,  XXVI.  S.     Ap- 
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Thus  it  happened  that  ten  thousand  men  were  brought  together  at  the  very  mo< 
inent  when  they  were  most  needed,  and  were  ready  to  repel  any  assault  U]x>n 
the  walls.  *^  The  allies,  it  seems,  were  not  ordinarily  called  out  to  serve  with 
the  two  city  legions ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Latin  colony  of 
Alba,  haying  seen  Hannibal  pass  by  their  walls,  and  guessing  the  object  of  his 
march,  sent  his  whole  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Rome ;  a  zeal  which  the 
Greek  writers  compared  to  that  of  Platsea,  whose  citizens  fought  alone  by  the 
side  of  the  Athenians  on  the  day  of  Marathon.  ^^ 

To  assault  the  walls  of  Rome  was  now  hopeless ;  but  the  open  country  was  at 
Hannibal's  mercy,  a  country  which  had  seen  no  enemy  for  near  a  ruqim  nTa^M  om 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  cultivated  and  inhabited  in  the  full  secu-  """"^  ~"*^ 
rity  of  peace.  Far  and  wide  it  was  overrun  by  Hannibal's  soldiers ;  and  the 
army  appears  to  have  moved  about,  encamping  in  one  place  after  another,  and 
sweeping  cattle  and  prisoners  and  plunder  of  every  sort,  beyond  numbering,  within 
the  inclosure  of  its  camp.*^ 

It  was,  probably,  in  the  course  of  these  excursions,  that  Hannibal,  at  he  head 
of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  came  close  up  to  the  Colline  gate,  rode  H«ridMitpiotiMira]i« 
alon^  leisurely  under  the  walls  to  see  all  he  could  of  the  city,  and  "^^v^- 
is  said  to  have  cast  his  javelin  into  it  as  in  defiance.'"  From  farthest  Spdn  he 
bad  come  into  Italy ;  he  had  wasted  the  whole  country  of  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  with  fire  and  sword  for  more  than  six  years,  had  slain  more  of  their  cit- 
izens than  were  now  alive  to  bear  arms  against  him ;  and  at  last  he  was  shutting 
them  up  within  their  city,  and  riding  freely  imder  their  walls,  while  none  dared 
meet  him  in  the  field.  If  any  thing  of  disappointment  depressed  his  mind  at  that 
instant ;  if  he  felt  that  Rome's  strength  was  not  broken,  nor  the  spirit  of  her 
people  quelled,  that  his  own  fortune  was  wavering,  and  that  his  last  effort  had 
been  made,  and  made  in  vain ;  yet  thinking  where  he  was,  and  of  the  shame  and  loss 
which  his  presence  was  causing  to  his  enemies,  he  must  have  wished  that  his  father 
could  have  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  must  have  thanked  the  gods  of  his  country 
that  they  had  enabled  him  so  fully  to  perform  his  vow. 

For  some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  this  devastation  of  the  Roman  territory 
lasted  without  opposition.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Capua  was  not  poiThn  MtwM  to 
raised;  and  Fabius,  in  earnestly  dissuading  such  a  confession  of  S2S'"!i"te^'SS 
fear,  showed  that  he  could  be  firm  no  less  than  cautious,  when  »«»»*^ 
boldness  was  the  highest  prudence.  But  Fulvius,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
besieging  aimy,  was  recalled  to  Rome :  Fabius  had  ever  acted  with  him,  and  was 
glad  to  have  tJie  aid  of  his  courage  and  ability ;  and  when  he  arrived,  and  by  a 
vote  of  the  senate  was  united  with  the  consuls  in  the  command,  the  Roman 
forces  were  led  out  of  the  city,  and  encamped,  according  to  Fabius'  old  policy, 
within  ten  stadia  of  the  enemy,  to  check  his  free  license  of  plunder.*^  At  the 
same  time,  parties  acting  on  the  rear  of  Hannibal's  army  haa  broken  down  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio,  his  line  of  retreat,  like  his  advance,  being  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

Hannibal  had  purposely  waited  to  allow  time  for  his  movement  to  produce  its 
mtended  effect  in  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Capua.  That  time,  ^^j^^^^ 
according  to  his  calculations,  was  now  come :  the  news  of  his  ar- 
rival before  Rome  must  have  reached  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua ;  and  the 
armies  from  that  quarter,  hastening  by  the  Latm  road  to  the  defence  of  then: 
city,  must  have  left  the  communication  with  Capua  free.  The  presence  of  Ful- 
vius with  his  army  in  Latium,  which  Hannibal  would  instantly  discover,  by  the 
thrice-repeated  sounding  of  the  watch,  as  Hasdrubal  found  out  Nero's  arrival  in 
the  camp  of  Livius  near  Sena,  would  confirm  him  in  his  expectation  that  the 
other  proconsul  was  on  his  march  with  the  mass  of  the  army ;  and  he  accord* 

«"Polybla8,IX.«.  «  livy,  XXVI.  10.    Pliny,  XXXIV.  16.' 
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inglj  commenced  his  retreat  by  the  Tiburtine  road,  that  he  might  not  encounter 
Apptus  in  front,  while  the  consuls  and  Fabius  were  pressing  on  his  rear. 

Accordingly,  as  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  he  proceeded  to  effect  his  pas- 
TiuRaiiuntfoiioirUm  ^ago  through  thc  river,  and  carried  over  his  army  under  the  pro- 
misduuiiM.  tection  of  his  cavalry,  although  the  Romans  attacked  him  during 

the  passage,  and  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  plunder  which  he  had  collected  from 
the  neighborhood  of  RomeJ"*  He  then  continued  his  retreat ;  and  the  Romans 
followed  him,  but  at  a  careful  distance,  and  keeping  steadily  on  the  higher  grounds* 
to  be  safe  from  the  assaults  of  his  dreaded  caval^.*** 

In  this  manner  Hannibal  marched  with  the  greatest  rapidity  for  five  days, 
ibMKhM  d«wa  bi«  which,  if  he  was  moving  by  the  Valerian  road,  must  have  brought 
^"''^'^  him  at  least  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  the  shores 

of  the  lake  Fucinus.'"  From  thence  he  would  again  have  crossed  by  the  Forca 
Carrosa  to  the  plain  of  the  Pelignians,  and  so  retraced  his  steps  through  Sam- 
nium  towards  Capua.  But  at  this  point  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Roman 
armies  were  still  in  their  lines,  that  his  march  upon  Rome  had  therefore  failed, 
and  that  his  communications  with  Capua  were  as  hopeless  as  ever.  Instantly  he 
changed  all  his  plans ;  and  feeling  obliged  to  abandon  Capua,  the  importance  of 
his  operations  in  the  south  rose  upon  him  in  proportion.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
thought  fit  to  delay  his  march  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  army  which  wte  pur- 
suing him;  but  now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  this  enemy;  so  he  turned 
fiercely  upon  them,  and  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans,  sur- 
prised and  confoui;ided,  were  driven  from  it  with  considerable  loss,  and  took  refuge 
m  a  strong  position  in  the  moimtains.  Hannibal  then  resumed  his  march,  but, 
instead  of  turning  short  to  his  right  towards  Campania,  descended  towards  the 
Adriatic  and  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  from  thence  returned  to  what  was  now 
the  stronghold  of  his  power  in  Italy,  the  country  of  the  Bruttians.*" 

The  citadel  of  Tarentum  still  held  out  against  him ;  but  Rhegium,  confident  in 
Ht  ni«N  tnkiDgRh*.  its  remoteness,  had  never  yet  seen  his  cavalry  in  its  territory,  and 
■^"^  was  now  less  likely  than  ever  to  dread  his  presence,  as  he  had 

so  lately  been  heard  of  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 
With  a  rapid  march  therefore  he  hastened  to  surprise  Rhegium.  Tidings  of  his 
coming  reached  the  city  just  in  time  for  the  Rhegians  to  shut  their  gates  against 
him ;  but  half  their  people  were  in  the  country,  in  the  full  security  of  peace ;  and 
these  all  fell  into  his  power. '^  We  know  not  whether  he  treated  them  kindly, 
as  hoping  through  their  means  to  win  Rhegium,  as  he  had  won  Tarentum ;  or 
whether  disappomtment  was  now  stronger  than  hope,  and,  despairing  of  drawing 
the  allies  of  Rome  to  his  side,  he  was  now  as  inveterate  against  them  as  against 
the  Romans.  He  retired  from  his  fruitless  attempt  to  win  Rhegium-  only  to 
receive  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Capua. 

The  Romans  nad  patiently  waited  their  time,  and  were  now  to  reap  their  re> 
Tii«RoniMiipra«t]i«  Ward.  Tho  cousuls  were  both  to  command  in  Apulia  with  two 
iief*«rckpii«.  consular  armies;  one  of  them  therefore  must  have  returned  to 

Rome,  to  raise  the  two  additional  legions  which  were  required.  Fulvius  hasten- 
ed back  to  the  lines  before  Capua.  His  prey  was  now  in  his  power ;  the  strait* 
ness  of  the  blockade  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and  aid  from  Hannibal  was  not 
to  be  hoped.  It  is  said  that  mercy  was  still  promised  to  any  Capuan  who 
should  come  over  to  the  Romans  before  a  certain  day,  but  that  none  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer,  feeling,  says  Livy,  that  theur  offence  was  beyond  foigire- 
ness.'^  This  can  only  mean  that  they  believed  the  Romans  to  be  as  faithless  as 
they  were  cruel,  and  felt  sure  that  every  promise  of  mercy  would  be  evaded  or 
openly  broken.  One  last  attempt  was  made  to  summon  Hannibal  again  to  their 
aid ;  but  the  Numidians  employed  on  the  service  were  detected  this  time  in  the 

*•  Polybina,  IX.  7.    Appian,  VH.  41-48. 
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Roman  lines,  and  were  sent  back  torn  with  stripes,  and  with  their  hands  cut  off, 
into  the  city."* 

No  Capuan  writer  has  survived  to  record  the  last  struggle  of  his  country ;  and 
never  were  any  people  less  to  be  believed  than  the  Romans,  when  ^  . , ,  .  . 
speakmg  of  their  enemies.  Yet  the  greatest  man  could  not  have  cjp«  v*»^  *>»«»• 
supported  the  expiring  weakness  of  an  unheroic  people ;  and  we  " '  ' 
hear  of  no  great  man  in  Capua.  Some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  'senate 
met,  it  is  said,  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  Vibius  Yirrius,  where  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  had  been  prepared  for  them ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  when  the 
feast  was  over,  they  all  swallowed  poison.  Then,  having  done  with  pleasure  and 
with  life,  they  took  a  last  leave  of  each  other ;  they  embraced  each  other,  la- 
menting with  many  tears  their  own  and  their  country's  calamity ;  and  some  re- 
mained to  be  burned  together  on  the  same  funeral  pUe,  while  Others  went  away 
to  die  at  their  own  homes.  All  were  dead  before  the  Romans  entered  the 
city.'" 

In  the  mean  while  the  Capuan  government,  unable  to  restrain  their  starving 
people,  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  In  modem  g„„^„^^,^^j 
warfare  the  surrender  of  a  besieged  town  involves  no  extreme 
suffering ;  even  in  civil  wars,  justice  or  vengeance  only  demands  a  certiun  number 
of  victims,  and  the  mass  of  the  population  scarcely  feels  its  condition  affected. 
But  surrender,  deditio,  according  to  the  Roman  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property, 
liberties,  and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  that  not  formally,  as  a  right,  the  enforcement  of  which  were 
monstrous,  but  as  one  to  abate  which  in  any  instance  was  an  act  of  free  mercy. 
In  this  sense  Capua  was  surrendered ;  in  the  morning  after  Vibius  Virrius'  fune- 
ral banquet,  the  gate  of  Jupiter,  which  looked  towards  the  Roman  head-quarters, 
was  thrown  open ;  and  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  usual  force  of  cavalry  doubled, 
marched  in  to  take  possession.  It  was  commanded  by  C.  Fulvius,  the  brother 
of  the  proconsul,  who  immediately  placed  guards  at  all  the  gates,  caused  all  the 
arms  in  the  city  to  be  brought  to  him,  made  prisoners  of  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son, and  sent  all  the  Capuan  senators  into  the  Roman  camp,  to  abide  his  broth- 
er's sentence. 

No  Roman  family  has  preserved  a  more  uniform  character  of  pride  and  cruelty 
through  successive  generations  than  the  Claudii;  but  in  the  treat-  Fuivii»i»t»auaitmi. 
ment  of  the  Capuans,  Q.  Fulvius  was  so  much  the  principal  act-  ■**«»•<*••**»• 
or,  that,  according  to  some  of  the  annals,  Appius  Claudius  was  no  longer  alive, 
having  been  mortally  wounded  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  siege.'"  His 
daughter  had  been  married  to  a  Campanian ;  and  the  senators  of  Capua  might 
perhaps  seem  to  him  worthier  of  regard  than  the  commons  of  Rome.  But 
whether  Appius  was  living  or  dead,  he  was  unable  to  arrest  the  course  of  his 
colleague's  vengeance.  The  Capuan  senators  were  immediately  chained  as  bond- 
slaves, were  commanded  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  qusestors,  and 
were  then  sent  in  custody,  five-and-twenty  to  Cales,  and  twenty-eight  to  Tea- 
num.  Ere  the  next  night  was  over,  Fulvius,  with  2000  chosen  horsemen,  left 
the  camp,  and  arrived  at  Teanum  by  daybreak.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Foriim, 
ordered  the  magistrates  of  Teanum  to  bring  forth  their  prisoners,  and  saw  them 
all  scourged  and  beheaded  in  hb  presence.  Then  he  rode  off  to  Cales,  and  re- 
peated the  same  tragedy  there.'*^ 

Atilla  and  Calatia  followed  the  example  of  Capua,  and  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  Romans.     There,  also,  about  twenty  senators  were  urtntnaimn\ot$a 
executed,  and  about  three  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  in  «»»c«"i«i«»^ 
one  or  other  of  the  three  cities,  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  thrown  into  the  Mamer- 
tine  prison,  there  to  die  of  starvation  and  misery,  while  others  met  a  similar  fate 

»»  Livy,  XXVI.  12.  »•  Livy,  XXVI.  16.     Valerius  Mwrimus,  UL 
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m  the  various  allied  cities  whitber  they  were  sent  prisoners.'**  The  besieging 
army  was  then  relieved  from  its  long  services  ;  part  of  it  was  probably  sent  home, 
or  transferred  to  one  of  the  consds  to  form  his  army  in  Apulia.  C.  Nero,  the 
propraetor,  was  sent  with  about  13,000  men  into  Spain,  where  the  Roman  a&irs 
were  in  a  most  critical  state  ;'"*  while  Q.  Fulvius  remained  still  as  proconsul  in 
Capua,  exercising  the  utmost  severity  of  conquest  over  the  remnant  of  the  unfor- 
tunate people. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  March  in  the  following 
DMnM>boiitth«        y®^'  *  ^^^  broke  out  at  Rome  in  several  places  at  once,  in  the 
"^     neighborhood  of  the  Forum.    The  temple  of  Vesta,  and  its  eternal 
fire,  the  type  of  the  life  of  the  commonwealth,  were  saved  with  great  difficoltv. 
This  fire  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  some  noble  Capuans  whose  fathers  had  been 
beheaded  by  Q.  Fulvius ;  they  were  accused  by  one  of  their  slaves ;  and  a  con- 
fession of  the  charge  having  been  forced  from  their  other  slaves  by  torture,  the 
young  men  were  put  to  death.***    Fulvius  made  this  a  pretence  for  fresh  severi- 
ties against  the  Capuans ;  and  no  doubt  it  had  an  influence  upon  the  senate  when 
the  fate  of  the  three  revolted  cities  of  Campania  was  finally  decided.     As  the 
Capuans  had  enjoyed  the  franchise  of  Roman  citizens,  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
obtain  an  act  of  the  comitia,  empowering  them  to  determine  their  future  condi- 
tion.    A  number  of  decrees  were  passed  accordingly,  as  after  the  great  Latin 
war,  distinguishing  the  punishment  of  different  classes,  and  even  of  difterent  indi- 
viduals.  All  who  had  been  senators,  or  held  any  office,  were  reduced  to  utter  b^- 
gary,  their  lands  being  forfeited  to  Rome,  together  with  the  whole  Campanian 
territory,  and  their  personal  property  of  every  iind  being  ordered  to  be  sold.  Some 
were  sold,  besides,  for  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  it  was  especiallj 
ordered  that  they  should  be  sold  at  Rome,  lest  some  of  their  countiymen  or  neigh- 
bors should  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  liberty.   All  who  had 
been  in  Capua  during  the  siege  were  transported  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  forbid- 
den to  possess  lands  or  houses  above  a  certain  measure,  or  out  of  certain  specified 
districts ;  those  who  had  not  been  in  Capua,  or  in  any  other  revolted  city,  during 
the  war,  were  only  transported  beyond  the  Liris ;  while  those  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  Romans  before  Hannibal  entered  Capua,  were  removed  no  further  than 
across  the  Yultumus.     In  their  exiled  state,  however,  they  were  still  to  be  per- 
sonally free,  but  were  incapable  of  enjoyins^  either  the  Roman  franchise  or  the 
Latin.***    The  city  of  Capua,  bereaved  of  all  its  citizens,  was  left  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  that  mixed  multitude  of  resident  foreigners,  freedmen,  and  half-citizens, 
who,  as  shopkeepers  and  mechanics,  had  always  formed  a  large  part  of.  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  all  political  organization  was  strictly  denied  to  them ;  and  they  were 
placed  under  the  government  of  a  preefect  sent  thither  every  year  from  Rome.*" 
The  Campanian  plain,  the  glory  of  Italy,  and  all  the  domain  lands  which  Capua 
had  won  in  former  wars,  when  she  was  the  ally  of  Rome,  as  her  share  of  Uie 
spoils  of  Samnium,  were  forfeited  to  the  Roman  people.    In  the  domain  lands 
some  colonies  were  planted  soon  after  the  war  f^  but  the  Campanian  plain  was 
held  m  occupation  by  a  number  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  the  vectigal,  or  rent, 
which  they  paid  to  the  state,  was  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  an  important  part  of 
the  Roman  revenue.*^*     Only  two  individuals  were  found  deserving  of  favor,  it  is 
said,  among  the  whole  Capuan  people :  these  were  two  women,  one  of  whom  had 
daily  sacrificed  in  secret  during  the  siege  for  the  success  of  tiie  Romans ;  and 
the  other  had  secretly  fed  some  Roman  prisoners.    These  had  their  property  re- 
stored to  them  by  a  special  decree  of  the  senate ;  and  they  were  deared  to 
go  to  Rome  and  to  petition  the  senate,  if  they  thought  proper,  for  some  addi* 
tional  reward.*** 

"•  Llvy,  XXVL  16.  "■  livy,  XXVI.  16. 
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I  have  giyen  the  settlement  of  Campania  and  the  fate  of  the  Capuans  in  detail, 
l)ecaitse  it  seems  taken  from  authentic  sources,  and  is  character-  ruMM  h  ntimi  • 
istio  of  the  stem  determination  with  which  the  Roman  goyemment  *^"»i*- 
-went  through  its  work.  It  is  no  less  characteristic  that  when  Q.  Fulvius  applied 
for  a  triumph,  after  his  most  important  and  splendid  success,  the  senate  refused 
to  grant  U>  becadse  he  had  only  recovered  what  had  belonged  to  Rome  before ; 
and  the  mere  retrieving  of  losses,  and  restoring  the  dominion  of  the  common- 
w^ealth  to  its  former  extent,  was  no  subject  of  extraordinary  exultation.** 

But  although  not  rewarded  by  a  triumph,  the  conquest  of  Capua  was  one  of 
the  most  important  services  ever  rendered  by  a  Roman  general  impertaiiMoftiMtak. 
to  his  countr}'.  It  did  not  merely  deprive  Hannibal  of  the  great-  ^^^^f^- 
est  fruit  of  his  greatest  victory,  and  thus  seem  to  undo  the  work  of  Cannse ;  but 
its  effect  was  felt  far  and  wide,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  striking  terror 
into  her  enemies ;  tempting  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  return  without  delay 
to  their  allegiance,  and  filling  Hannibal  with  suspicions  of  those  who  were  still 
true  to  him,  as  if  they  only  waited  to  purchase  their  pardon  by  some  act  of 
treachery  towards  his  garrisons.  By  the  recovery  of  Capua  his  great  experi- 
ment seemed  decided  against  him.  It  appeared  impossible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  rally  such  a  coalition  of  the  Italian  states  against  the  Roman  power 
in  Italy,  as  might  be  able  to  overthrow  it.  We  almost  ask,  with  what  reason- 
able hopes  could  Hannibal  from  this  time  forward  continue  the  war  ?  or  why 
did  he  not  change  the  seat  of  it  from  Southern  Italy  to  Etruria  and  Cisalpme 
Gaul? 

But  with  whatever  feelings  of  disappointment  and  grief  he  may  have  heard  of 
the  faU  of  Capua,  of  the  ruin  of  his  allies,  and  the  bloody  death  w,.,n^i»  uimM» 
of  so  many  of  the  Capuan  senators,  and  of  the  brave  Jubellius  v^^**- 
Taurea,  whom  he  had  personally  known  and  honored,  yet  the  last  camj^fugn  was 
not  without  many  solid  grounds  of  encouragement.  Never  had  the  invincible 
force  of  his  army  been  more  fully  proved.  He  had  overrun  half  Italy,  had 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  had  plunged  into  the  midst  ^ 
of  the  Roman  ^lies,  and  had  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Rome  with  fire  and 
B'word.  Yet  no'superiority  of  numbers,  no  advantage  of  ground,  no  knowledge 
of  the  country,  had  ever  emboldened  the  Romans  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  or 
even  to  beset  his  road,  or  to  obstruct  and  harass  his  march.  Once  only,  when  he 
was  thought  to  be  retreating,  had  they  ventured  to  follow  him  at  a  cautious  dis- 
tance ;  but  he  had  turned  upon  them  in  his  strength ;  and  the  two  consuls,  and 
Q.  Fulvius  with  them,  were  driven  before  him  as  fugitives  to  the  mountains,  their 
camp  stormed,  and  their  legions  scattered.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  he  might 
hold  his  ground  in  Italy  as  long  as  he  pleased,  supporting  his  army  at  its  cost, 
and  draining  the  resources  of  "Rome  ana  her  aUies,  year  after  year,  till  in  mere 
exhaustion  the  Roman  commons  would  probably  join  the  Latin  colonies  and  the 
allies  in  forcing  the  senate  to  make  peace. 

At  this  very  moment  Etruria  was  restless,  and  required  an  army  of  two  legions 
to  keep  it  quiet  ;***  the  Roman  commons,  in  addition  to  their  heavy  UBfli,«mbit  dmim. 
taxation  and  militaiy  service,  had  seen  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  ^^i^SS^ 
yet  were  called  upon  to  bear  fresh  burdens :  and  there  was  a  spirit 
of  discontent  working  in  the  Latin  colonies,  which  a  little  more  provocation  might 
excite  to  open  revolt.  Spain,  besides,  seemed  at  last  to  be  freea  from  the  enemy ; 
and  the  recent  defeats  and  deaths  of  the  two  Scipios  there  held  out  the  hope  to 
Hannibal,  that  now  at  length  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  havmg  nothing  to  detain  him 
m  Spain,  might  lead  a  second  Carthaginian  army  into  Italy,  and  establish  himself 
in  Etruria,  depriving  Rome  of  the  resources  of  the  Etruscan  and  tJmbrian  states, 
as  she  had  already  lost  those  of  half  Sanmium,  of  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  Apulia. 
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Then,  assailed  at  once  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar^  on  the  north  and  the  sontb,  the 
Roman  power,  which  one  of  them  singly  had  so  staggered,  must,  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  both,  be  beaten  to  the  mund  and  destroy^.  With  such  hopes,  and 
with  no  unreasonable  confidence,  Hannibal  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  Capua, 
and  allowed  his  armv,  after  its  severe  marching,  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  Apulia.*^  And  now,  as  we  have  brought  the  war  in  Italy  to  this  point, 
it  is  time  to  look  abroad,  and  to  observe  the  course  of  this  mighty  coatest  in 
Spain,  m  Greece,  and  in  Sicily. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SPAIN,  SICILY,  AND  GREECE-OPERATIONS  OF  TKS 
SCIPIOS  IN  SPAIN— THEIR  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH— MACEDON  AND  GREECE- 
REVOLUTIONS  OF  SYRACUSE— MARCELLUS  IN  SICILY-SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE- 
ARCHIMEDES-SACK  OF  SYRACUSE,  AND  REDUCTION  OF  SICILY— MUTINES, 
THE  NUMIDIAN,  IN  SICILY.— A.  U.  C.  588  TO  648. 

Wars  must  of  necessity  form  a  large  part  of  all  history ;  but  in  most  wars  the 
wiiM  w«n«oKbt  to  be  ***"^^'v®  ^^  military  operations  is  without  interest  for  posterity,  and 


^  should  only  be  given  by  contemporary  writers.     It  was  right  for 

Thucydides  to  relate  every  little  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesiao 
war  at  length ;  but  modem  writers  do  wrong  in  following  his  example ;  for  the 
details  of  petty  warfare  are  unworthy  to  survive  their  own  generation.  And  there 
are  also  wars  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  and  very  important  in  their  conse- 
quences, the  particulars  of  which  may  safely  be  forgotten.  For  military  events 
should  only  be  related  circumstantially  to  after  ages,  when  they  either  contain  a 
great  lesson  in  the  art  of  war,  or  are  so  striking  in  their  incidents,  as  to  acquire 
the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  thus  retain  their  hold  on  the  imaginations  and 
moral  feelings  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Italy  have  this 
double  claim  on  our  notice :  they  are  a  most  valuable  stuay  for  the  soldier,  whilst 
for  readers  in  general  they  are  a  varied  and  eventful  story,  rich  in  characters, 
scenes,  and  actions.  But  the  war  in  Spun,  although  most  important  in  its  results, 
and  still  more  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  than  wars  of  the  decayed  states  of 
Greece,  may  and  ought  to  be  related  summarily.  A  closer  attention  must  be 
given  to  tbe  war  in  Sicily :  there  again  the  military  and  the  general  interest  of 
the  story  are  great ;  we  have  the  ancient  art  of  defence  exhibited  it  its  highest 
perfection ;  we  have  the  immortal  names  of  Syracuse  and  Archimedes. 

There  ia  another  reason,  however,  why  we  should  not  give  a  minute  account 
c«npd«B  «r  f4i  b  of  the  Spanish  war:  because  we  really  know  nothing  about  it. 
8i«iii.  rpj^^  Roman  annalists,  whom  Livy  has  copied  here,  seem  to  have 

outdone  their  usual  exaggerations  in  describing  the  exploits  of  the  two  Sdpios ; 
and  what  is  the  truth  concealed  beneath  this  mass  of  fiction,  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  discover.  Spain,  we  know,  has  in  later  wars  been  overrun  victoriously  and 
lost  again  in  a  single  summer ;  and  no  one  can  say  how  far  the  Scipios  may  at 
times  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country :  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
first  years  of  their  command  they  made  no  lasting;  impression  south  of  the  Ibenia. 
Still  their  mamtaining  their  ground  at  aU  in  Spam  was  of  signal  service  to  Romft 

■»  Compare  Livy,  XXVI.  87. 
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The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other^and,  knew  the  importance  of  ex-  ^^  ^j  ^,  j^  ^^„^ 
pelling  them ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  year  541,  they  became 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Syphax,  one  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  the  Numidians ;  and 
a  war  in  Africa  was  always  so  alarming  to  them,  that  they  recalled  Hasdrubal, 
Ilannibars  brother,  from  Spain,  with  a  part  of  their  forces  employed  in  that 
country,  and  thus  took  off  the  pressure  from  the  Romans  at' a  most  critical  mo- 
ment.^ The  Scipios  availed  themselves  of  this  relief  ably ;  and  now  they  seemed 
to  have  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain  with  effect,  to  have  drawn  over  many 
of  the  Spanish  tribes  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  thus  to  have  obtained  large  re- 
cruits for  their  own  army,  which  received  but  slight  reinforcements  from  Rome. 
It  is  said  that  20,000  Celtiberians  were  raised  to  serve  under  the  Scipios,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  300  noble  Spaniards  were  sent  into  Italy  to  detach  their 
countrymen  there  from  Hannibal's  service.*  Cn.  Scipio,  we  are  told,  was  greatly 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  Spaniards ;'  and  his  influence  probably  attracted  the 
Celtiberians  to  the  Roman  armies ;  but  we  know  not  where  he  found  money  to 
pay  them,  as  the  Roman  treasury  was  in  no  condition  to  supply  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  war  support  war.  However,  careful  economy  of  the  plunder 
which  he  may  have  won  from  some  of  the  allies  of  Carthage,  assisted  perhaps 
by  loans  from  some  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  attached  to  himself  and  to  Rome,  had 
enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  army ;  so  that,  when  Hasdrubal  returned  from  Africa, 
apparently  late  in  542,  although  there  were  two  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
Spain,^  each  commanding  a  separate  army,  yet  the  Roman  generals  thought 
themselves  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  and  they  concerted  a  grand 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  543,  by  which  they  hoped  to  destroy  all  the  armies 
opposed  to  them,  and  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  With  this  confi- 
dence they  divided  their  forces,  and  having  crossed  the  Iberus,  marched  sach  in 
pursuit  of  a  separate  enemy.  Cn.  Scipio  was  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  while  his 
brother  was  to  fall  on  the  other  two  Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdrubal  the  son 
of  Giscon,  and  Mago.' 

They  had  wintered,  it  seems,  in  the  country  of  their  new  auxiliaries,  or,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  even  further  to  the  south,  in  the  valley  of  ^  ^  ot  tn-  d 
the  Bsetis  or  Guadalquiver.*  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  disentangle  ut^^iFimth  or  t£ 
the  geography  of  this  war  as  its  history.  The  Carthaginian  gen-  *^'^** 
erals  owed  their  triumph — and  more  than  this  we  cannot  ascertain — ^to  the  as- 
cendency of  Hasdrubal's  name  and  personal  character ;  for  the  Celtiberians,  when 
brought  into  his  neighborhood,  were  unable  to  resist  his  influence,  and  abruptly 
left  the  Roman  camp,  and  returned  home.^  Thus  abandoned,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  aK  their  resources,  the  two  Roman  generals  were  sue-  a.  u.  c.  ms.  a.  a 
cessively  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  and  killed.'  Of  ^"' 
the  wreck  of  their  armies,  some  fled  to  the  towns  of  their  Spanish  allies  for  refuge, 
and  were  in  some  instances  slain  by  them,  or  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians :  a 
remnant,  which  had  either  been  left  behind  the  Iberus  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  or  had  effected  its  retreat  thither,  was  still  held  together  by 
Scipio's  lieutenant,  T.  Fonteius,  and  by  L.  Marcius.*  Marcius  was  only  a  simple 
Roman  knight,  that  is,  a  man  of  good  fortune,  who  therefore  served,  not  in  the 
infantry  of  the  legions,  but  in  the  cavalry :  he  had  a  natural  genius  for  war,  and 
was  called  irregidarly,  it  seems,  by  the  common  voice  of  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
command ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  by  some  timely  advantages  gained  over 
some  of  the  enemies*  parties,  he  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men,  and  preserved  the 
Roman  cause  in  Spain  from  utter  extinction.  But  the  extravagant  fables  of  his 
victories  over  the  victorious  Carthaginians,  and  of  his  storming  their  camps, 

•  AppUn,  VI.  15.  LivY,  XXIV.  48.  •  Appian,  VT.  16. 

•  l/vy,  XXV.  82.  XiiV.  49.  »  Livy»  ^XV.  88. 

•  Dvy,  XXV.  86.  AppUn,  VI.  15.  ■  lAvr,  XXV.  84-86.    Appian,  VL  lib 

•  livy,  XXV.  82.  Appiaii,  VL  16.  •  Livy,  XXV.  86-8». 
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show  too  clearly  out  of  what  wretched  raateimls  the  Roman  history  has  to  he 
written." 

If  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios  took  place,  as  seems  prohahle,  early  in  the  jes 
TiMR«ni«M  ri  ^^^'  ^^^^  ^'  ^  ^^^  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Capua,  we  maj  agaa 
to  tiM  footoMh*  p^  admire  the  wonderful  disposal  of  events  by  which  the  min  of  tk 
""^  Roman  cause  in  Spain  was  delayed  till  their  afiGurs  in  Italy  luul 

passed  over  their  crisis,  and  were  begmning  to  mend.  The  Scipios'  army  ra 
replaced  by  that  of  C.  Nero,  which  the  fall  of  Capua  set  at  liberty :"  a  year  ear- 
lier this  resource  would  not  have  been  available.  Still  the  Carthaginians  imme- 
diately recovered  all  the  states  south  of  the  Ebro,  which  had  before  revested. 
and  the  Romans  were  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Iberos  and 
the  Pyrenees,"  from  which  the  overwhelming  force  of  their  enemies  was  Ubelv 
ere  long  to  drive  them.  And  so  it  would,  had  not  the  external  weakness  of  the 
Roman  cause  been  now  upheld  for  the  first  time  by  individual  genius ;  so  thai  s 
defeated  and  dispirited  army  became,  m  the  hands  of  the  young  P.  Scipio,  tk 
instrument  by  which  all  Spam  was  conquered. 

Seventy  years  before  this  period,  a  Greek  army  under  Pyrrhus  had  shaken  tlie 
sbnn  iDtfldMcy  of  wholc  power  of  Rome :  yet  the  kinfirdom  of  Pyrrhus  was  little  man 
*'*^'^'  than  a  dependency  of  Macedon,  and  Pyrrhus  had  struggled  against 

the  arms  of  the  Macedonain  kings  vigorously,  but  without  success.  Now  t 
youn^,  warlike,  and  popular  king  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Macedoo :"  ht 
had  just  concluded  a  war  victoriously  with  the  only  state  in  Greece  which 
seemed  capable  of  resistbff  his  power.  What  Pyrrhus  had  almost  doae  aknt^ 
would  surely  be  easy  for  Pnilip  to  accomplish,  with  Hannibal  and  his  invindUe 
army  to  aid  him ;  and  what  could  Rome  have  done,  if  to  the  irresistible  Afiicaa 
cavalry  there  had  been  joined  a  body  of  heavy-armed  Macedonians,  and  a  force 
of  artilleiy  and  engineers  such  as  Greek  science  alone  could  furnish?  Tb£ 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  blank  in  history  is  the  early  period  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  before  the  ^tolians  became  the  allies  of  Rome  and  a  coahtioa 
was  formed  agsunst  Philip  in  Greece  itself.  Philip's  treaty  with  Hannibal  vis 
concluded  in  the  year  539,  or  early  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  allow  of  hb  com- 
mencing operations  in  the  year  540.*^  The  ^tolians  concluded  their  treaty  with 
Rome  in  543,  after  the  fall  of  Capua.''  More  than  three  precious  years  seem 
to  have  been  utterly  wasted ;  and  during  aU  this  time  M.  Valerius  LaeTinns. 
commanding  at  Brundisium  with  a  single  legion  and  a  small  fleet,  was  allowed 
to  paralyze  the  whole  power  of  Macedon.*' 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  selfish  attention  to  separate  objects 
•Mng  fh»  PhQip^M  which  has  so  often  been  the  min  of  coalitions.  Philip's  object*  or 
MiflihiiMi.  rather  that  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  whose  influence   appears 

plainly  in  all  this  war  with  Rome,  was  to  undo  the  work  of  the  late  Ronoan  vic- 
tories in  Ulyria,  and  to  wrest  the  western  coast  of  Epirus  from  thev  dominion. 
In  his  treaty  with  Hannibal,  Philip  had  especially  stipulated  that  the  Romans 
should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  Uieur  control  over  Corcyra,  Apollonia,  EjHdam- 
nus,  Pharus,  Dimalla  or  Dimalus,  the  country  of  the  Parthinians,  and  Atintaaia,*'^ 
places  which  in  the  Illyrian  wars  had  either  submitted  to,  or  been  conquered  hr 
the  Romans.  Philip  does  not  appear  to  have  understood  that  all  these  were  to 
be  reconquered  most  surely  in  Italy ;  that  it  was  easier  to  crash  Laevinus  at 
Brundisium,  than  to  repel  him  from  Epirus ;  more  prudent  to  march  against  him 

"  Livy,  XXV.  89.    AccordiM  to  one  no-  "  Appian,  VI.  17. 

count.  87,000  men  were  slain  on  Uie  Carthagin-  "  PbUip  vas  not  more  than  seventeen  jtan 
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at  the  head  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  than  to  let  him  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Qreek^ 
on  the  coast  of  Illyria.  Thus  he  trifled  away  his  strength  in  petty  enterprises, 
and  those  not  always  successful,  till  the  Romans  found  the  time  come  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  him  in  earnest ;  and  they  were  not  apt  either  to  neglect  their 
opportunities  or  to  misuse  them. 

Philip  was  personally  hrave,  and  could  on  occasion  show  no  common  activity 
and  energy.  But  he  had  not  that  steadiness  of  purpose,  without  a  w^tw  kh  tia*  m 
which  energy  in  political  affairs  is  worthless.  Thus  he  was  lightly  i*«*y  •»«•«»* 
deterred  from  an  enterprise  hy  dangers  which  he  was  not  afraid  of,  hut  rather 
did  not  care  to  encounter.  The  naval  power  of  Greece  had  long  since  sunk  to 
nothing ;  Philip  had  no  regular  nayy,  and  the  small  vessels  which  he  could  col- 
lect were  no  match  for  the  Roman  quinqueremes ;  so  that  a  descent  upon  Italy 
appeared  hazardous,  while  various  schemes  opened  upon  him  nearer  home, 
which  his  own  temper,  or  the  interests  of  his  advisers,  led  him  to  prefer.  Hence, 
he  effected  hut  little  during  three  years.  He  neither  took  Epidamnus,  nor  Apol- 
lonia,  nor  Corcyra ;  hut  he  won  Lissus,  and  the  strong  fortress  which  served  as 
its  citadel;'^  and  he  seems  also  to  have  conquered  Dimalus  or  Dimallus,  and  to 
have  enlarged  his  dominion  more  or  less  nominally  with  the  countries  of  the 
Parthinians  and  Atintanians,  of  which  the  sovereignty  had  belonged  to  the  Ro- 
mans.*' From  all  this  Hannibal  derived  no  benefit,  and  Rome  sustained  no  seri- 
ous injury. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  491,  in  the  second  year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  had  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  had  be-    . 
coiue  then*  ally."*    Forty-seven  years  had  passed  away  smce,  when  aiiip  to  tb«  robhm  : 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Cannse  arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  seemed  ' 

to  announce  that  a  great  part  of  Sicily  was  again  to  change  its  masters,  and  to 
be  subjected  once  more  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion.  But  Hiero,  although 
about  ninety  years  of  age,  did  not  «waver.  Far  from  courting  the  friendship  of 
Carthage,  he  increased  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Rome :  he  supplied  the  Roman 
army  in  Sicily  with  money  and  com  at  a  time  when  all  supplies  from  home  had 
failed  ;'*  and  about  a  year  afterwards,  when  a  fleet  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
hostile  designs  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Hiero  again  sent  50,000  medimni  of  wheat 
and  barley  to  provision  it."  This  must  nearly  have  been  his  last  a.  u.  o.  is*,  a.  a 
public  act.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  689,  after  a  life  of  ■'*• 
ninety  years,  and  a  reign  of  fifty-four,  but  still  retaining  all  his  faculties,  sound 
in  mmd  and  vigorous  in  body,  Hiero  died.** 

He  had  enjoyed  and  deserved  the  constant  affection  of  his  people,  and  had 
seen  his  kingdom  flourishing  more  and  more  under  his  ^vemment.  p^^^  bythaior  kb 
One  only  thing  had  marrea  the  completeness  of  his  fortune :  his  ■'■  ®*'*- 
son  Gelon  had  died  before  him,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony,  and  who  had  ever  rendered  him  the  most  devoted  and  loving  obedi- 
ence.*^ He  had  still  two  daughters,  Damarata  and  Heraclea,  who  were  married 
to  two  eminent  Syracusans,  Andranodorus  and  Zoippus ;  and  he  had  one  grand- 
son, a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  the  son  of  Gelon,  Hieronymus.** 

It  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  how  to  educate  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  when  the  circumstances  of  his  condition,  so 
much  more  powerful  than  any  instruction,  are  apt  to  train  him  for  mwiMa  Hi«i«i7niwi 
evil  far  more  surely  than  the  lessons  of  the  wisest  teachers  can  ''*^'' 
train  him  for  good.  In  the  ancient  world,  moreover,  there  was  no  fear  of  God 
to  sober  the  mind,  which  was  raised  above  all  fear  or  respect  for  man ;  and  if  the 
philosophers  spoke  of  the  superiority  of  vurtue  and  wisdom  over  all  the  gifts  o£ 

"  Polybiufl,  Vm.  16, 1«.  "  Livy.  XXIII.  88. 

"  In  livy,  XXIX.  12,  we  iind  these  attacked  "  Polybiua,  VH.  8. 
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fortune,  their  own  example,  when  they  were  seen  to  sue  for  the  king's  fayor,  and 
to  dread  his  anger,  no  less  than  ordinary  men,  made  their  doctrines  regarded 
either  as  folly  or  hypocrisy.  Hieronymus  at  fifteen  became  king  of  Syracuse  ;  a 
child  in  ui^derstandir/g,  but  with  passions  precociously  vigorous,  because  he  had 
such  large  means  of  indulging  them ;  insolent,  licentious,  and  cruel,  yet  withal 
80  thoughtless  and  so  mere  a  skve  of  every  impulse,  that  he  was  sure  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  own  ruin. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  early  communication  with  Hannibal,  and  the 
lb  j«iu  tb*  caruw.  ^nival  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  at  Syracuse,  Syracusans  by 
«*"**"»  extraction,  but  bom  at  Carthage,  and  by  education  and  franchke 

Carthaginians,  whom  Hannibal  had  sent  to  Hieronymus  to  confirm  him  in  his 
alienation  from  Rome."  They  won  the  youth's  ear  by  telling  him  of  Hannibal's 
marches  and  victories ;  for  in  those  days  events  that  were  two  or  three  yean  oki 
were  still  news  to  foreigners  ;  common  fame  had  reported  the  general  facts,  but 
the  details  could  only  be  gathered  accidentally ;  and  Hieronymus  listened  eagerly 
to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  when  they  told  him  stories  of  their  crossing  the 
Rhone,  of  their  passage  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  Thrasy menus,  and  of  their  late  imequalled  victory  at  Cannae,  of  all 
which  they  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses."  And  when  they  saw  KLerony- 
mus  possessed  with  a  vague  longing  that  he  too  might  achieve  such  great  deeds, 
they  asked  him  who  had  such  claims  as  he  to  be  kmg  of  all  Sicily.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  ;  his  father  was  Hiero's  son ;  with  this  double  title 
to  the  love  and  homage  of  all  Sicilians,  he  should  not  be  contented  to  divide  the 
island  either  with  Rome  or  Carthage :  by  his  timely  aid  to  Hannibal  he  might 
secure  it  wholly  to  himself.  The  youth  accordingly  insisted  that  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Sicily  should  be  ceded  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  with  Carthage'; 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  well  content  to  humor  him,  knowing  that  if  they 
could  drive  the  Romans  out  of  the  islands,  t^ey  had  little  to  fear  from  the  claims 
of  Hieronymus." 

Appius  Claudius,  the  Roman  prsetor  in  Sicily,  aware  of  what  was  going  oo, 
•nd  dMtrta  th«  ra.  s^nt  some  of  his  officers  to  Syracuse,  to  warn  the  king  not  to  br^ 
■^'  off  his  grandfather's  long  friendship  with  Rome,  but  to  renew  the 

old  alliance  in  his  own  name."  Hieronymus  called  his  council  together,  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes  were  present.  His  native  subjects,  afraid  to  oppose  his 
known  feelings,  said  nothing ;  but  three  of  his  coimcil,  who  came  from  old  Greece, 
conjured  him  not  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Rome.  Andranodorus  alone,  his 
uncle  and  guardian,  urged  him  to  sei^e  the  moment,  and  become  sovereign  of  sH 
Sicily.  He  listened,  and  then,  turning  to  Hippocrates  and  Epycides,  asked  them, 
**  And  what  think  you  ?"  "  We  think,"  they  answered,  "  with  Andranodorus." 
"  Then,"  said  he,  **  the  question  is  decided ;  we  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
Rome."  He  then  called  in  the  Roman  ambassadors,  and  told  them  that  "  he 'was 
willing  to  renew  his  grandfather's  league  with  Rome,  if  they  would  repay  him  all 
the  money  and  com  wit)i  which  Hiero  had  at  various  times  supplied  them ;  if 
they  would  restore  the  costly  presents  which  he  had  given  them,  especially  the 
golden  statue  of  Victory,  which  he  had  sent  to  them  only  three  years  since,  after 
their  defeat  at  Thrasymenus ;  and,  finally,  if  they  would  share  the  island  with 
him  equally,  cedu3g  all  to  the  east  of  the  river  Himeras.""  The  Romans  caor 
sidered  this  answer  as  a  mockery,  and  wenf  away  without  tliinking  it  worthy  of 
a  serious  reply.  Accordingly,  from  this  moment  Hieronymus  conceived  hinoself 
to  be  at  war  with  Rome :  he  began  to  raise  and  arm  soldiers,  and  to  form  maga- 
zines ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  according  to  their  treaty  with  him,  prepared  to 
send  over  a  fleet  and  army  to  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  his  desertion  of  the  Roman  alliance  was  most  unwelcome  to  a  strong 
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party  in  Syracuse.  A  conspiracy  had  already  been  formed  against  «•  !•  arai4«nd  by  • 
his  life,  which  was  ascribed,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  the  intrigues  ««**»"y- 
of  this  party ;"  and  now  that  he  had  actually  joined  the  Carthaginians,  they  be- 
came more  bitter  against  him ;  and  a  second  conspiracy  was  formed  with  better 
success.  He  had  taken  the  field  to  attack  the  cities  in  the  Roman  part  of  the 
island.  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  already  in  the  enemy's  country ;  and 
the  kins;,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  on  his  march  to  support  them, 
and  had  just  entered  the  town  of  Leontini.**  The  road,  which  was  also  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  lay  through  a  narrow  gorge,  with  abrupt  clififs  on  each 
side ;  and  the  houses  ran  along  in  a  row,  nestling  under  the  western  cliff,  and 
facing  towards  the  small  river  Lissus,  which  flowed  through  the  gorge  between 
the  town  and  the  eastern  cliff.*'  An  empty  house  in  this  street  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  conspirators :  when  the  king  came  opposite  to  it,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  was  one  of  the  king's  guards,  and  close  to  his  person,  stopped  just  be- 
hind him,  as  if  something  had  caught  his  foot ;  and  whilst  he  seemed  trying  to 
get  fre«,  he  checked  the  advance  of  the  following  multitude,  and  left  the  king  to 
go  on  a  few  steps  unattended.  At  that  moment  the  conspirators  rushed  out  of^ 
the  house  and  mui*dered  him.  So  sudden  was  the  act,  that  his  guards  could  not 
save  him :  seeing  him  dead,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  dispersed.  The 
murderers  hastened,  some  into  the  market-place  of  Leontini,  to  raise  the  cry  of 
liberty  there,  and  others  to  Syracuse,  to  anticipate  the  king's  friends,  and  secure 
the  city  for  themselves  and  the  Romans.*^ 

Their  tidings,  however,  had  flown  before  them ;  and  Andranodorus,  the  king's 
uncl^,  had  already  secured  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  oldest  part  inmmetkm  at  877*. 
of  Syracuse,  in  which  was  the  citadel,  and  where  Hiero  and  Hie-  •^• 
ronymus  had  resided."  The  assassins  arrived  just  at  nightfall,  displaying  the 
bloody  robe  of  Hieh>nymus,  and  the  diadem  which  they  had  torn  from  his  head, 
and  calling  the  people  to  rise  in  the  name  of  liberty.  This  call  was  obeyed  :  all 
the  city,  except  the  island,  was  presently  in  their  power ;  and  in  the  island  itself 
a  strong  building,  which  was  used  as  a  great  com  magazine  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  city,  was  no  sooner  seized  by  those  whom  Andranodorus  had  sent  to 
occupy  it,  than  they  offered  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  opposite  party .*• 

The  general  feeling  being  thus  manifested,  Andranodorus  yielded  to  it.  He 
surrendered  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  treasury ;  and  in  Mtt«i«  of  A»imiiodo. 
return  he  and  Themistus,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Hieronymus,  n»«*T*«»'*«% 
were  elected  among  the  captains-general  of  the  commonwealth,  to  whom,  ac* 
cording  to  the  old  S^racusan  constitution,  the  executive  government  was  to  be 
committed.  But  their  colleagues  were  mostly  chosen  from  the  assassins  of  Hie- 
ronymus ;  and  between  such  opposites  there  could  be  no  real  union.  Suspicions 
and  informations  of  plots  were  not  long  wanting.  An  actor  told  the  majority  of 
the  captains-general,  that  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  conspiring  to  mas- 
sacre them  and  the  other  leaders  of  their  ppty,  and  to  re-establish  the  tyranny: 
the  charge  was  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  were  so  well  disposed 
to  believe  it:  they  stationed  soldiers  at  the  doors  of  the  council -chamber ;  and, 
as  soon  as  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  entered,  the  soldiers  rushed  in  and  mur- 
dered them."  The  members  of  the  council  decided  that  they  were  rightfully 
slain ;  but  the  multitude  were  inclined  to  believe  them  less  guilty  than  their  mur* 
derers,  and  beset  the  council,  calling  for  vengeance.  They  were  persuaded,  how- 
ever, to  hear  what  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  could  say  in  its  defence ;  and 
Sopater,  one  of  the  captains-general,  who  was  concerned  both  in  the  recent  mur- 
der and  in  that  of  Hieronymus,  arose  to  justify  himself  and  hb  party.  The  tyr- 
annies in  the  ancient  world  were  so  hateful,  that  they  were  put  by  common 
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feeling  out  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  law :  when  Sopater  accused  Andranodonis  and 
Themistus  of  having  been  the  real  authors  of  all  the  outra^  committed  by  the 
boy  Hieronymus;  when  he  inveighed  against  their  treacherous  submission  to 
their  country's  laws,  and  against  their  ingratitude  in  plotting  the  deaths  of  those 
who  had  so  nobly  forgiven  all  their  past  oflfences ;  and  when  he  s»d,  finally,  that 
they  had  been  instigated  to  all  these  crimes  by  their  wives,  that  Hiero*s  daugh- 
ter and  grand-daughter  could  not  condescend  to  live  in  a  private  station ;  there 
arose  a  cry  from  some,  probably  of  their  own  tutored  partisans,  which  the  whok 
multitude,  in  fear  or  in  passion,  immediately  echoed,  "  Death  to  the  whole  race 
of  the  tyrants ;  not  one  of  them  shall  be  suffered  to  live."'* 

They  who  had  purposely  roused  the  multitude  to  fury,  were  instantly  ready 
ml  of  111  tht  jwfwd  to  secure  it  for  their  own  bloody  ends.  The  captains-general  pro- 
•BtoofHitro.  posed  a  decree  for  the  execution  of  every  person  of  the  race  d 

the  tyrants ;  and  the  instant  it  was  passed,  they  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  Thus  the  wives  of  Andranodonis  and  Themistus  were  butchered: 
but  there  was  another  daughter  of  Hiero,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  who  was  so  far 
from  sharing  in  the  tyranny  of  Hieronymus,  that  when  sent  by  him  as  his  am* 
bassador  to  Egypt,  he  had  chosen  to  live  there  in  exile.  His  innocent  wife,  with 
her  two  young  maiden  daughters,  were  included  in  the  general  proscriptioQ. 
They  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  their  household  gods,  but  in  vain :  the  mother 
was  dragged  from  her  sanctuary  and  murdered ;  the  daughters  fled  wildly  into 
the  outer  court  of  the  palace,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  into  the  street,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  humanity  of  the  passers-by ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  cut  down  bj 
repeated  wounds.  Ere  the  deed  was  done,  a  messenger  came  to  say  that,  the 
people  had  revoked  their  sentence ;  which  seems  to  show  that  the  captains- 
geneml  had  taken  advantage  of  some  expressions  of  violence,  and  had  done  in 
the  people's  name  what  the  people  had  never  in  earnest  agreed  to.  At  any  rate, 
their  rage  was  now  loud  against  their  bloody  government ;  and  they  insisted  oa 
having  a  free  election  of  captains-general  to  supply  the  places  of  Andranodonis 
and  Themistus ;  a  demand  which  implies  that  some  pi-eceding  resolutions  or  votes 
of  the  popular  assembly  had  been  passed  under  undue  influence.** 

The  party  which  favored  the  Roman  alliance  had  done  all  that  wickedn^s 
ThtCnthagteiM  party  could  to  make  thcmselvcs  odious.  The  reaction  against  Jthem  was 
'^"^  natural ;  yet  the  same  foreign  policy  which  these  butchiers  sup- 

ported, had  been  steadily  pursued  by  the  wise  and  moderate  Hiero.  Every  paitj 
m  that  corrupt  city  of  Syracuse  wore  an  aspect  of  evil :  the  partisans  of  Car- 
thage were  in  nothing  better  than  those  of  Rome.  When  Hieronymus  had  been 
murdered,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were  at  the  moment  deserted  by  thdr  sd- 
diers,  and  returned  to  Syracuse  as  private  individuals.  There  they  applied  to 
the  government  for  an  escort  to  convey  them  back  to  Hannibal  in  safety :  but 
the  escort  was  not  provided  immediately ;  and  in  the  interval  they  perceived  that 
they  could  serve  Hannibal  better  by  remaining  in  Sicily.  They  found  many 
amongst  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  late  king,  and  amongst  the  poorer  citizens, 
who  readily  listened  to  them,  when  they  accused  the  captains-general  of  selling 
the  independence  of  Sjrracuse  to  Rome  ;  and  their  party  was  so  strengthened  by 
the  atrocities  of  the  government,  that,  when  the  election  was  held  to  choose  two 
new  captains-general  in  the  place  of  Andranodonis  and  Themistus,  Hippocrates 
and  Epioydes  were  nominated  and  triumphantly  elected.^  Again,  therefore,  the 
government  was  divided  withm  itself ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  had  bees 
taught  by  the  former  conduct  of  their  colleagues  that  one  party  or  the  other  most 
perish. 

The  Roman  party  had  immediately  suspended  hostilities  with  Rome,  obtained 
a  tmce  from  Appius  Claudius  renewable  every  ten  days,  and  sent  ambassadon  tc 
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him  to  solicit  the  revival  of  Hiero's  treaty.  A  Roman  fleet  of  a  ^^ 
hundred  ships  was  lying  off  the  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syr-  to  th«  mouth  of  "th* 
acuse,  which  the  Romans,  on  the  first  suspicion  of  the  defection  of 
Hieronymus,  had  manned  hy  the  most  extraordinary  exertions,  and  sent  to 
Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  Himilco,  with  a  small  Carthaginian  fleet,  was  at  Pa- 
chynus,  Rome  and  Carthage  each  anxiously  watching  the  course  of  events  in 
Syracuse,  •and  each  heing  ready  to  support  its  party  there.  Matters  were  nicely 
balanced ;  and  the  Roman  fleet,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  scale/  sailed  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  stationed  itself  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbor.^' 

Strengthened  by  this  powerful  aid,  the  Roman  party  triumphed ;  even  moder- 
ate men  not  wishing  to  provoke  an  enemy  who  was  already  at  their  ^^ 
gates.  The  old  league  with  Rome  was  renewed,  with  the  stipu-  «.ii.th«iDo»JI>w«r! 
hition,  that  whatever  cities  in  Sicily  had  been  subject  to  king  Hiero 
should  now  in  like  manner  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusan  people.  It 
appears  that,  since  the  murder  of  Hieronymus,  his  kingdom  had  ^one  to  pieces, 
many  of  the  towns,  and  Leontini  in  particular,  asserting  their  independence. 
These  were,  like  Syracuse,  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  Rome,  owijig  to  Hie- 
ronymus' revolt;  but  they  had  no  intention  of  submitting  again  to  the  Syrncusan 
dominion.  Still,  when  the  Romans  threatened  them,  they  sent  to  Syracuse  for 
aid ;  and  as  the  Syracusan  treaty  with  Rome  was  not  yet  ratified  or  made  public, 
the  government  could  not  decline  their  request.  Hippocrates  accordingly  was 
sent  to  Leontini,  with  a  small  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  deserters  from  the  Ro- 
man fleet :  for,  in  the  exigency  of  the  time,  the  fleet  had  been  manned  by  it^aves 
furnished  by  private  families  in  a  certain  proportion,  according  to  their  census  ; 
and  the  men  thus  provided,  being  mostly  unused  to  the  sea,  and  forced  into  the 
service,  deserted  in  unusually  large  numbers,  insomuch  that  there  were  two 
thousand  of  them  in  the  party  which  Hippocrates  led  to  the  defence  of  Leon- 
tini.** 

This  auxiliary  force  did  good  service  ;  and  Appius  Claudius,  who  commanded 
the  R<rtnan  army,  was  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  Mean-  jiaw.un.'  nnirM  ia 
while  M.  MarceUus  had  arnved  in  Sicily,  having  been  sent  over  SSSTitbTSirtkiiii! 
thither,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  Italy,  ^  ^• 
to  take  the  supreme  command.  As  the  negotiations  with  Syracuse  were  now 
concluded,  Marcellus  required  that  Hippocrates  should  be  recalled  from  Leontini, 
and  that  both  he  and  Epicydes  should  be  banished  from  Sicily.  Epicydes  upon 
this,  feeling  that  his  personal  safety  was  risked  by  remaining  longer  at  Syracuse, 
went  also  to  Leontini ;  and  both  he  and  his  brother  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
Roman  party  who  were  in  possession  of  the  government ;  they  had  betrayed 
their  country  to  Rome,  and  were  endeavoring,  with  the  help  of  the  Romans,  to 
enslave  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  subject  them  to  their  own  dominion. 
Accordingly,  when  some  officers  arrived  from  Syracuse,  requiring  the  Leontines 
to  submit,  and  announcing  to  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  their  sentence  of  expul- 
sion from  Sicily,  they  were  answered,  that  the  Leontines  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Syracusan  government,  nor  were  they  bound  by  its  treaties.  This  answer 
being  reported  to  Syracuse,  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  called  upon  Marcel- 
lus to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  them,  and  to  reduce  Leontini  to  submission.^ 
That  city  was  now  the  refuge  and  centre  of  the  popular  party  in  Sicily,  as 
Samos  had  been  in  Greece,  when  the  four  hundred  usurped  the  government  of 
Athens  ;  and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  looked  upon  their  army  as  the  true  rep- 
resentative of  the  Syracusan  people,  just  as  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  regarded  themselves,  during  the  tyranny  of  the  aristo* 
cratical  party  at  home,  as  the  true  people  of  Athens. 

But,  as  we  have  noticed  more  than  once  before,  nothing  could  less  resemble 
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ummiim  toiiM  lmb.  ^^  slowness  and  feebleness  of  Sparta  than  the  tremendoos  ener^ 
iu»i  iu.u«ia«tii«r»  o£  ^^^  rj^Yie  praetor's  army  in  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  ihi 
year  consisted  of  two  legimis ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Marcellus  had  brought 
one  at  least  of  the  two  legions  which  had  formed  his  consular  army.  With  thb 
powerful  force  Marcellus  instantly  attacked  Leontini,  and  stormed  it ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  carnage  on  the  sack  of  a  town,  he  scoured  and  in  cold  blood 
beheaded  two  thousand  of  the  Roman  deserters,  whom  he  found  bearing  arms  io 
the  army  of  Hippocrates ;  Hippocrates  and  his  brother  escaping  <Mily  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Herbessus.^ 

For  nearly  thirty  years  war  had  been  altogether  unknown  in  Sicily ;  fifty  years 
•MiMgMMmi  iadJcM.  l^Ad  passed  since  a  hostile  army  had  made  war  in  the  territory  of 
*^'  Syracuse.     All  men  therefore  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  fate 

of  Leontini :  if  ^tna  had  rolled  down  his  lava  flood  upon  the  town,  its  destruc- 
tion would  scarcely  have  been  more  sudden  and  terrible.  But  with  horror  in- 
dignation was  largely  mingled :.  the  bloodiness  of  the  Romans  in  the  sack  of 
towns  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Syraeusan 
government  had  betrayed  their  countrymen  of  Leontini  to  barbarians  more  cruel 
than  the  Mamertines. 

The  tidings  spread  far  and  wide,  and  met  a  Syraciisan  army,  which  two  of 
Th«  sjmtmmm  vmj  the  captaius- general,  Sosis  and  Dinomenes,  both  of  them  assassiiK 
nfbmtoniMeh,  ^f  Hierouymus,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  were  leadmg 
out  to  co-operate  with  Marcellus.  The  soldiers,  full  of  grief  and  fury,  refused 
to  advance  a  step  further :  their  blood,  they  said,  would  be  sold  to  the  Romans, 
like  that  of  their  brethren  at  Leontini.  The  generals  were  obliged  to  lead  them 
back  to  Megara,  within  a  few  miles  of  Syracuse :  then  hearing  Uiat  Hippocrates 
and  Epicydes  were  at  Herbessus,  and  dreading  their  influence  at  a  moment 
like  this,  they  led  their  troops  to  attack  the  town  where  they  had  taken  refuge.* 

Hippocrates  and  his  brother  threw  open  the  gates  of  Herbessus,  and  came  out 
mdtoMtMriMi  Hip.  to  meet  them.  At  the  head  of  the  Syraeusan  army  marched  sii 
poefsutaoiKiiicydM.  jjundred  Cretans,  old  soldiers  in  Hiero's  service,  whom  he  had 
sent  over  into  Italy  to  act  as  light  troops  in  the  Roman  army  against  Hannibal*s 
barbarians,  but  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Thrasymenus,  and  with  th^ 
other  allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  had  been  sent  home  by  Hannibal  unhurt 
They  now  saw  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  coming  towards  them  with  no  hostile 
array,  but  holding  out  branches  of  olive  tufted  here  and  there  with  wool,  the 
well-known  signs  of  a  suppliant.  They  heard  them  praying  to  be  saved  from  the 
treachery  of  the  Syraeusan  generals,  who  were  pledged  to  deliver  up  all  foreign 
soldiers  serving  in  Sicily  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  The  Cretans  felt  that 
the  cause  of  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  was  their  own,  and  swore  to  protect  them. 
In  vain  did  Sosis  and  Dinomenes  ride  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
trying  what  could  be  done  by  authority,  order  the  instant  arrest  of  the  two  sup- 
pliants. They  were  driven  off  with  threats;  the  feeling  began  to  spread  through 
the  army ;  and  the  Syraeusan  generals  had  no  resource  but  to  march  back  to 
Megara,  leaving  the  Cretan  aujuliaries,  it  seems,  with  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes 
in  a  state  of  open  revolt.** 

Meantime  the  Cretans  sent  out  parties  to  beset  the  roads  leading  to  Leontini ; 
Tri«nipbofu>«p«imi»  ^nd  a  letter  was  intercepted,  addressed  by  the  Syraeusan  genends 
PtfiymsymeiiM.  ^  Marccllus,  congratulatiug  him  on  his  exploit  at  Leontini,  and 
^^giDg^  ^10^  to  complete  his  work  by  the  extermination  of  every  foreign  soldier  in 
the  service  of  Syracuse.  Hippocrates  took  care  that  the  purport  of  this  letter 
should  be  quickly  made  known  to  the  army  at  Megara ;  and  he  followed  closely 
with  the  Cretans  to  watch  the  result.  The  army  broke  out  into  mutiny :  Sosis 
and  Dinomenes,  protesting  in  vain  that  the  letter  was  a  mere  forgery  of  th« 
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enemy,  were  obliged  to  escape  for  their  lives  to  Syracuse  :  even  the  Syracusar 
soldiers  were  accused  of  sharing  in  their  generals'  treason,  and  were  for  a  time  in 
^eat  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  foreigners,  their  comrades.  But  Hippocrates 
OQd  Epicydes  prevented  this  mischief,  and  being  received  as  leaders  by  the  whole 
army,  set  out  forthwith  for  Syracuse.  They  sent  a  soldier  before  them,  most 
probably  a  native  Syracusan,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sack  of  Leontini,  and 
could  tell  his  countrymen  as  an  eye-witness  what  acts  of  bloodshed,  outrage, 
and  rapine  the  Romans  had  committed  there.  Even  in  moderate  men,  who  Tor 
Hiero's  sake  were  well  inclined  to  Rome,  the  horrors  of  Leontini  overpowered  all 
other  thoughts  and  feelings :  within  Syracuse  and  without,  all  followed  one 
comn^on  impulse.  When  .Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  arrived  at  the  gates,  the 
citizens  threw  them  open :  the  captains-general  in  vain  endeavored  to  close  them ; 
they  fled  to  Achradina,  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  such  of  the  Syracusan 
soldiers  as  still  adhered  to  them,  whilst  the  stream  of  the  hostile  army  burst 
down  the  slope  of  EpipolsB,  and,  swelled  by  all  the  popular  party,  the  foreign 
soldiers,  and  the  old  guards  of  Hiero  and  Hicronymus,  came  sweeping  after  them 
-with  irresistible  might.  Achradina  was  carried  in  an  instant ;  some  of  the  cap- 
tains-general were  massacred ;  Sosis  escaped  to  add  the  betrayal  of  his  country 
hereafter  to  his  multiplied  crimes.  The  confusion  raged  wild  and  wide ;  slaves 
were  set  free ;  prisoners  were  let  loose ;  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  violent 
revolution,  under  whatever  name  effected,  the  popular  party,  the  party  friendly 
to  Carthage,  and  adverse  to  aristocracy  and  to  Rome,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Syracuse.*' 

Sosis,  now  in  his  turn  a  fugitive,  escaped  to  Leontini,  and  told  Marcellus  of  the 
violence  done  to  the  friends  of  Rome.  The  fiery  old  man,  *s  v®*  .  ^  c  wi  a.  a 
bement  at  sixty  against  his  coimtry's  enemies,  as  when  he  slew  the  us.  M«iT«ii«iMiegM 
Gaulish  king  in  smgle  combat  in  .his  first  consulship,  immediately  ''**"^* 
moved  his  army  upon  Syracuse.  He  encamped  by  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Jupiter,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  where  two  solitary  pillars  still  remam, 
and  serve  as  a  sea-mark  to  guide  ships  into  the  great  harbor.  Appius  Claudius 
with  the  fleet  beset  the  city  by  sea ;  and  Marcellus  did  not  doubt  that  in  the 
wide  extent  of  the  Syracusan  walls  some  unguarded  spot  would  be  found,  and 
that  the  punishment  of  Leontini  would  soon  be  effaced  by  a  more  memorable  ex- 
ample of  vengeance.^ 

Thus  was  commenced  the  last  siege  of  Syracuse ;  a  siege  not  inferior  in  m- 
terest  to  the  two  others  which  it  had  already  undergone,  from  the 
Athenians,  and  from  the  Carthaginians.  It  should  be  remem-  *^*^*^  **'"•» 
bered  that  the  city  walls  now  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  EpipolsD,  terminat- 
ing, like  the  lines  of  Genoa,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  converging  sides  of  the 
bill  or  inclined  table-land,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  no  more  than  a  narrow 
ridge,  stretching  inland,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  hills  of  the  interior.  The 
Romans  made  their  land  attack  on  the  south  front  of  the  walls,  while  their  fleet, 
unable,  as  it  seems,  to  enter  the  great  harbor,  carried  on  its  assaults  against  the 
sea-wall  of  Achradina. 

The  land  attack  was  committed  to  Appius  Claudius,  while  Marcellus  in  person 
conducted  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  The  Roman  army  is  spoken  i.  i^dM  bf  Anum- 
of  as  large,  but  no  details  of  its  force  are  given :  it  cannot  have  ^*^ 
been  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  was  probably  more  numerous.  No 
force  in  Sicily,  whether  of  Syracusans  or  Carthaginians,  could  have  resisted  it  in 
the  field  ;  and  it  had  lately  stormed  the  walls  of  Leontini  as  easily,  to  use  the 
Homeric  comparison,  as  a.  child  tramples  out  the  towers  and  castles  which  he  has 
scratched  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  But  at  Syracuse  it  was  checked  by 
an  artillery  such  as  the  Romans  had  never  encountered  before,  and  which,  had 
Hannibal  possessed  it,  would  long  Qince  have  enabled  him  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
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triumphant  issue.  An  old  man  of  seventy-four,  a  relation  and  friend  of  kii^ 
Hiero,  long  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  astronomers  and  mathemaUcians  of  ks 
age,  now  proved  that  his  science  was  no  less  practical  than  deep ;  and  amid  aS 
the  crimes  and  violence  of  contending  factions,  ht  alone  won  the  pure  g^lory  ct 
defending  his  country  successfully  against  a  foreign  enemy.  This  old  man  was 
Archimedes.* 

Many  years  before,  at  Hiero's  request,  he  had  contrived  the  engines  whie^ 
Hb  •ztmoniiiMry  ta.  ^^^6  ^ow  used  SO  eflFectivcly."    Marcellus  brought  up  his  ships 
■iiie»to<ubiidd»dty.  against  the  sea-wall  of  Achx^na,  and  endeavor^  by  a  constaot 
discharge  of  stones  and  arrows  to  clear  the  walls  of  their  defenders,  so  that  hi« 
men  might  apply  their  ladders*  and  mount  to  the  assault.    These  ladders  rested 
on  two  ships  lashed  together  broadside  to  broadside,  and  worked  as  one  by  Uietr 
outside  oars ;  and  when  the  two  ships  were  brought  close  up  under  the  wall,  <kk 
end  of  the  ladder  was  raised  by  ropes  passing  through  blocks  affixed  to  the  two 
mast-heads  of  the  two  vessels,  and  was  then  let  go,  tUl  it  rested  on  the  top  of  tlie 
wall.     But  Archimedes  had  supplied  the  ramparts  with  an  artillery  so  poweriiil, 
that  it  overwhelmed  the  Romans  before  they  could  get  within  the  range  which 
their  missiles  could  reach  ;  and  when  they  came  closer,  they  found  that  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  was  loopholed ;  and  their  men  were  struck  down  with  fatal 
aim  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  see,  and  who  shot  his  arrows  in  p^ed 
security.     If  they  still  persevered,  and  attempted  to  fix  their  laddeis,  on  a  snddea 
they  saw  long  poles  thrust  out  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  like  the  arms  oi  a  giant: 
and  enormous  stones,  or  huge  masses  of  lead,  were  dropped  from  these  upoa 
them,  by  which  their  ladders  were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  their  ships  were  almo^ 
sunk.     At  other  times  machines  like  cranes,  or  such  as  are  used  at  the  turnpikes 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  mai'ket-gardens  round  London,  to  draw  water,  were  thnei 
out  over  the  wall ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever,  with  an  iron  grapple  affixed  to  h, 
was  lowered  upon  the  Roman  ships.     As  soon  as  the  grapple  had  taken  hold. 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  was  lowered  by  heavy  weights,  and  the  ship  raised 
out  of  the  water,  till  it  was  made  almost  to  stand  upon  its  stem ;  then  the  grap- 
ple was  suddenly  let  go,  and  the  ship  dropped  into  the  sea  with  a  violence  which 
either  upset  it,  or  filled  it  with  water.     With  equal  power  was  the  assault  on  the 
land  side  repelled ;  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  bold  as  they  were,  were  so  daonted 
by  these  strange  and  irresistible  devices,  that  if  they  saw  so  much  as  a  rope  or 
a  stick  hanging  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  they  would  turn  about  and  nut  awaj^ 
crying,  *'  that  Archimedes  was  going  to  set  one  of  his  engines  at  work  against 
them."    Their  attempts,  indeed,  were  a  mere  amusement  to  the  enemy,  till  Mar- 
cellus, in  despair,  put  a  stop  to  his  attacks ;  and  it  was  resolved  merely  to  Uock- 
ade  the  town,  and  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  famine  upon  the  crowded  popolatioD 
withm." 

Thus  far,  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  upon  Syracuse  only,  we  can  give  a  clear  and 
DifloiitiMintiiaUsto.  probabl^  account  of  the  course  of  events.  But  when  we  would 
i7ortii«sieiii«w».  extend  our  view  further,  and  connect  the  war  in  Sicfly  with  that 
In  Italy,  and  give  the  relative  dates  of  the  actions  performed  in  the  several  coira- 
tries  involved  in  this  great  contest,  we  see  the  wretched  character  of  our  mate- 
rials, and  must  acknowledge  that,  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensite  picture  of  the 
whole  war,  we  have  to  supply,  by  inference  or  conjecture,  what  no  actual  testi- 
mony has  recorded.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  when  Marcellus  came  iotc 
Sicily,  when  he  began  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  or  how  long  the  blockade  was  coo- 
tinned.  We  read  of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  fleets  appearing  and  disappearing 
at  different  times  in  the  Sicilian  seas ;  but  of  the  naval  operations  on  either  skk 
we  can  give  no  connected  report.  Other  difficulties  present  themselves^  of  nc 
great  importance,  but  perplexmg  because  they  shake  our  confidence  in  the  nana- 
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tive  which  contains  them.  So  easy  is  it  to  transcribe  the  ancient  writers ;  so 
hard  to  restore  the  reality  of  those  events  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  clear 
conception. 

The  first  attacks  upon  Syracuse  are  certainly  misplaced  by  Livy,  when  he 
classes  them  among  the  events  of  the  year  640.'*  The  Sicilian  ^^^^  ^ 
war  belongs  to  the  year  following,  to  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabhis,  *'*"'*'*'»^''  '~- 
the  dictator's  son,  and  of  Ti.  Gracchus.  Even  when  this  is  set  right,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  Polybius'  statement,**  "  that  the  blockade  of  Syracuse  lasted 
eight  months/'  with  the  account  which  places  the  capture  of  the  city  in  the  au- 
tumn of  542.  Instead  of  ei^ht  months,  the  blockade  would  seem  to  have  lasted 
for  more  than  twelve :  nor  is  there  any  other  solution  of  this  difficulty,  than  to 
suppose  that  the  blockade  was  not  persevered  in  to  the  end,  and  was  in  fact 
given  up  as  useless,  as  the  assaults  had  been  before.  I  notice  these  points,  be- 
cause the  narrative  which  follows  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  and  no  care  can 
make  it  otherwise. 

The  year  541  saw  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  directed  upon  Sicily.  Little  or 
nothing,  if  we  can  trust  our  accounts;  was  done  in  Italy ;  there  was  g^ny  bMomo  tb« 
a  pause  also  in  the  operations  in  Spain ;  but  throughout  Sicily  the  »^  ■••»•'*». 
contest  was  raging  furiously.  Four  Roman  officers  were  employed  there:  P. 
Cornelius  Lentdus  held  the  old  Roman  province,  that  is,  the  western  part  of  the 
island ;  and  his  head-quarters  were  at  Lilybseum :  T.  Otacilius  had  vhe  comnuind 
of  the  fleet  :^  Appius  Claudius  and  Marcellus  carried  on  the  war  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sjrracuse ;  the  latter  certainly  as  proconsul ;  the  former  as  propraetor,  or  pos- 
sibly only  as  the  lieutenant,  legatus,  of  the  proconsul.  Marcellus,  however,  as 
proconsul,  must  have  had  the  supreme  command  over  the  island ;  and  all  its  re- 
sources must  have  been  at  his  disposal ;  so  that  the  fleet  which  he  conducted  in 
person  at  the  siege  of  Svracuse,  was  probably  a  part  of  that  committed  to  T. 
Otacilius,  Otacilius  himself  either  serving  under  the  proconsul,  or  possibly  remain- 
ing still  at  Lilybeeum.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  he  is  said  to  have  had 
the  command  of  the.  fleet  continued  to  him  for  five  successive  years,"  yet  his 
name  never  occurs  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  and  how 
he  employed  himself  we  know  not.  Nor  is  it  less  singular  that  he  should  have 
retained  his  naval  command  year  after  year,  though  he  was  so  meanly  esteemed 
by  the  most  influential  men  in  Rome,  that  his  election  to  the  consulship  was  twice 
stopped  in  the  most  decided  manner,  first  by  Q.  Fabius  in  540,  and  again  by  T. 
Manlius  Torquatus  in  544.^  But  the  clue  to  this,  as  to  other  things  which  be- 
long to  the  living  knowledge  of  these  times,  is  altogether  lost. 

While  the  whole  of  Sicily  was  become  the  scene  of  war,  an  army  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  old  soldiers  was  purposely  kept  inactive  by  the  Ro-  ^^  ^^^^ 
man  government,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  tm^u  ^^  ^  fti- 
active  operations.  These  were  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cannae,  """"^  ""^ 
and  a  number  of  citizens  who  had  evaded  their  military  service :  as  we  have  seen 
they  had  been  all  sent  to  Sicily  in  disgrace,  not  to  be  recalled  till  the  end  of  the 
war."  Now,  however,  that  there  was  active  service  required  in  Sicilv  itself, 
these  condemned  soldiers  petitioned  Marcellus  that  they  might  be  employed  m 
the  field,  and  have  some  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  character.  This  petition 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  campaign  in  Sicily,  and  was 
referred  by  him  to  the  senate.  The  answer  was  remarkable :  "  The  senate  could 
see  no  reason  for  intrusting  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  to  men  who  had 
abandoned  their  comrades  at  Cannae,  while  they  were  fighting  to  the  death :  but 
if  M.  Claudius  thought  differently,  he  might  use  his  discretion ;  provided  always 
that  none  of  these  soldiers  should  receive  any  honorary  exemption  or  reward, 
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however  they  miffht  distinguish  themselves,  nor  be  allowed  to  return  to  Itsh 
till  the  enemy  had  quitted  it. "^    Here  was  shown  the  consummate  policy  of  th« 
Roman  government,  in  holding  out  so  high  a  standard  of  military  duty,  while, 
without  appearing  to  yield  to  circumstances,  they  took  care  not  to  push  their 
severity  so  far  as  to  hurt  themselves.     Occasions  might  arise,  when  the  services 
of  these  disgraced  soldiers  could  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  in  such  a  case  Marcellos 
might  employ  them.     Yet  even  then  their  penalty  was  not  wholly  remitted ;  it 
was  grs.ce  enough  to  let  them  serve  their  country  at  all ;  nothing  that  thej  could 
do  was  more  than  their  bounden  duty  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy  shown  them ; 
they  could  not  deserve  exemption  or  reward.     It  was  the  glory  and  happiness  d 
Rome  that  her  soldiers  could  bear  such  severity.     Sicily  was  full  of  mercenary 
troops,  whose  swords  were  hired  by  foreigners  to  fight  their  battles ;  and  if  these 
disgraced  Romans  had  chosen  to  offer  their  serWces  to  Carthage,  they  might  have 
enjoyed  wealth  and  honors,  with  full  vengeance  on  their  unforgiving  countiT. 
Greek  soldiers  at  this  time  would  have  done  so :  the  proudest  of  the  nobility  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  scruple  to  revenue  his  private  wron^  bj 
treason.     But  these  ten  thousand  Romans,  idthough  theu-  case  was  not  only  hard, 
but  grievously  unjust,  inasmuch  as  their  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  who  had 
escaped  like  them  from  Cannce,  had  received  no  punishment,  still  bowed  with  en- 
tire submission  to  their  country's  severity,  and  felt  that  nothing  could  tempt  them 
to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being  Romans. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  these  men  were  useless,  even  while  thej 
u  of  th«M  "^ere  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  actual  field  of  war.     As  soon  as 

t»»Fs.  Syracuse  became  the  enemy  of  Rome,  it  was  certun  that  the  Car- 
thaginians would  renew  the  struggle  of  the  first  Punic  war  for  the  dominion  of 
SicUy ;  and  the  Roman  province,  from  its  neighborhood  to  Carthage,  was  esped- 
ally  exposed  to  invasion.  Lilybseum,  therefore,  and  Drepanum,  Eryz,  and  Panor- 
mus,  required  strong  garrisons  for  their  security ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Cannae,  bj 
forming  these  garrisons,  set  other  troops  at  liberty  who  must  otherwise  have  been 
withdrawn  from  active  warfare.  As  it  was,  these  towns  were  never  attacked; 
and  the  keys  of  Sicily,  Lilybaeum  at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  Messana  at  the 
other,  remained  throughout  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Yet  the  example  of  Syracuse  produced  a  very  general  effect.  The  dtka 
Eflbrte  »r  oiA  cmuw-  which  had  belonged  to  Hiero's  kingdom  mostly  followed  it,  un- 
fioiusiasieuy.  j^g  ^jje^^  ^hc  Romaus  secured  them  in  time  with  sufficient  gar- 
risons. Himilconi,  the  Carthaginian  commander,  who  had  been  sent  over  to 
Pachynus  with  a  small  fleet  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  sailed  back  to  Car- 
thage, as  soon  as  the  Carthaginian  party  had  gained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and 
urged  the  government  to  increase  its  armaments  in  Sicily."  Hannibal  wrote  from 
Italy  to  the  same  effect ;  for  Sicily  had  been  his  father's  battle-field  for  five 
years ;  he  had  clung  to  it  till  the  last  moment ;  and  his  son  was  no  less  sensible 
of  its  importance.  Accordingly,  Himilcon  was  supplied  with  an  army,  notwiUi- 
standing  the  pressure  of  the  Numidian  war  in  Africa,  and  landing  on  the  south  coast 
of  Sicily,  he  presently  reduced  Heraclea,  Minoa,  and  Agrigentum,  and  encouraged 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island  to  declare  for  Carthage. 
Hippocrates  broke  out  of  Syracuse  and  joined  him.  Marcellus,  who  had  left  his 
camp  to  quell  the  growing  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  Sicilian  cities,  was  obliged 
to  fall  back  again ;  and  the  enemy,  pursuing  him  closely,  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anapus.  Meanwhile  a  Cartha^nian  fleet  ran  over  to  Syracuse,  and  en- 
tered the  great  harbor ;  its  object  bemg  apparently  to  provision  the  place,  and 
thus  render  the  Roman  blockade  nugatory.*^ 

It  was  clear  that  Marcellus  could  not  make  head  against  a  Carthaginian  army 
Difleiiitkt  or  um  Ro-  supported  by  Syracuse  and  half  the  other  cities  of  Sidly. 
"■^  \  The  fleet  also  was  unequal  to  the  service  required  of  it ;  manj 
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ships  bad  probably  been  destroyed  by  Archimedes ;  Lilybaeum  could  not  be  left 
unguarded,  and  some  sbips  were  necessarily  kept  there ;  and  in  the  general  re- 
volt of  the  Sicilian  cities,  tbe  Roman  army  could  not  always  depend  on  being 
supplied  by  land,  and  would  require  corn  to  be  brought  sometimes  from  a  dis- 
tance by  sea.  Besides,  the  reinforcements  which  Marcellus  so  needed  must  be 
sent  in  ships  and  embarked  at  Ostia ;  for  HannibaFs  army  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion by  the  usual  line,  throuorh  Lucania  to  Rhegium,  and  over  the  strait  to  Mes- 
sana.  Thirty  ships  therefore  had  to  sail  back  to  Rome,  to  take  on  board  a  legion 
and  transport  it  to  Panormus ;  from  whence,  by  a  circuitous  route  along  the 
south  coast  of  the  island,  the  fleet  accompanying  it  all  the  way,  it  reached  Mar- 
cellus' head-quarters  safely.  And  now  the  Romans  again  had  the  superiority  by 
sea ;  but  by  land  Himilcon  was  still  master  of  the  field ;  and  the  Roman  garri- 
son at  Murgantia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  was  betrayed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants into  his  hands.** 

This  example  was  no  doubt  likely  to  be  followed,  and  should  hare  increased 
the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  But  it  was  laid  hold  of  by  MoMm  of  tiwbki*- 
Li.  Pinarius,  the  governor  of  Enna,  as  a  pretence  for  repeating  the  **«»•«'""*• 
crime  of  the  Campanians  at  Rhegium,  and  of  the  Prsenestines  more  recently  at 
Casilinum.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  Sicily  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  plat- 
form, and  fenced  by  precipitous  cUSs  on  almost  every  side,  £ana  was  a  strong- 
hold nearly  impregnable,  except  by  treachery  from  within ;  and  whatever  became 
of  the  Roman  cause  in  Sicily,  the  holders  of  Enna  might  hope  to  retain  it,  as  the 
Mamertines  had  kept  Messana.  Accordingly  Pinarius,  having  previously  prepared 
his  soldiers  for  what  was  to  be  done,  on  a  signal  given  ordered  them  to  fall 
upon  the  people  of  Enna,  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  massacred  them 
without  distinction.  The  plunder  of  the  town  Pinarius  and  his  soldiers  kept  to 
themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Marcellus,  who  allowed  the  necessity  of  the  times 
to  be  an  apology  for  the  deed." 

The  Romans  alleged  that  the  people  of  Enna  were  only  caught  in  their  own 
snare ;  that  they  had  invited  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon  to  at-  „  ,,  ,,^  „,_„. 
tack  the  city,  and  had  vainly  tried  to  persuade  Pinanus  to  give  m^mUu  wmun  u- 
them  the  keys  of  the  gates,  that  they  might  admit  the  enemy  to  "" 
destroy  the  garrison.  But  the  Sicilians  saw  that,  if  the  people  of  Enna  had 
meditated  treachery,  the  Romans  had  practised  it:  a  whole  people  had  been 
'butchered,  their  city  plundered*  and  their  wives  and  children  made  slaves,  when 
they  were  peaceably  met  in  the  theatre  in  then-  regular  assembly ;  and  this  new 
outrage,  added  to  the  sack  of  Leontini,  led  to  an  almost  general  revolt.  Marcel- 
lus having  collected  some  corn  from  the  rich  plains  of  Leontini,  carried  it  to  the 
camp  before  Syracuse,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  his  winter-quarters.  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  went  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  a  brave  soldier,  who  was  afterwards  Mar- 
cellus* colleague  as  consul,  and  received  his  death-wound  by  his  side,  when 
Marcellus  was  killed  by  Hannibars  ambush.  Crispinus  lay  encamped  near  the 
sea,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  also  commanded  the  na- 
val force  employed  in  the  siege ;  while  Marcellus,  with  the  other  part  of  the 
army,  chose  a  position  on  the  northern  side  of  Syracuse,  between  the  city  and 
the  peninsula  of  Thapsus,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his  commu- 
nications with  Leontini."  Aa  to  the  blockade  of  Syracuse,  it  was  in  fact  virtually 
raised ;  all  the  southern  roads  were  left  open ;  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
fleet  was  again  called  away  either  to  Lilybaeum  or  elsewhere,  supplies  of  all  sorts 
*   were  freely  introduced  into  the  town  by  sea  from  Carthage. 

The  events  of  the  winter  were  not  encouraging  to  the  Romans.  Hannibal  had 
taken  Tarentum ;  and  the  Tarentme  fleet  was  employed  in  besieg-  a.  u.  c.  ms.  a.  o 
ing  the  Roman  garrison,  which  still  held  the  citadel.  Thus  the  SLJllSy^  s^ 
Roman  naval  force  was  still  further  divided,  as  it  was  necessary  **• 
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to  convey  supplies  by  sea  to  the  garrison ;  so  that,  when  spring  returned,  Mar> 
cellus  was  at  a  loss  what  to  attempt,  and  had  almost  resolved  to  break  up  from 
Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  carry  the  war  to  the  other  end  of  Sicily.  But  Sosis, 
and  other  Syracusans  of  the  Roman  party,  were  intriguing  actively  with  thdr 
countrymen  within  the  city ;  and  although  one  conspiracy,  in  which  eighty  persons 
were  concerned,  was  detected  by  Epicyaes,  and  the  conspirators  all  put  to  death, 
yet  the  hopes  they  had  held  out  of  obtaining  easy  terms  from  the  Romans  were 
not  forgotten ;  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  Roman  deserters,  and  of  the  other  for- 
eign soldiers,  made  many  of  the  Syracusans  lon^  for  a  return  of  the  happ^r  times 
under  Hiero,  when  Rome  and  Syracuse  were  friends.** 

Thus  the  spring  wore  away ;  and  the  summer  had  come,  and  had  reached  its 
TiM  8  •  MBd  P"^®»  *°*^  y®^  *^^  ^^  "*  Sicily  seemed  to  slumber :  for  the 
towiiJSJftlii  aL  greater  part  of  the  cities  which  had  revolted  to  Carthage  were 
imdisturbed  by  the  Romans ;  yet  the  Carthaginians  were  not  strong 
enough  to  assul  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province,  and  to  besiege  Drepanum  or 
Lilybaeum.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Syracusans  turned  their  eyes  to  Greece, 
and  thought  that  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  the  open  enemy  of  Rome,  and 
the  covenanted  ally  of  Carthage,  might  serve  his  own  cause  no  less  than  theirs 
by  leaving  his  ignoble  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea  to  deliver  Syracuse.  Damippus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  one  of  the  counsel- 
lors of  Hieronymus  and  of  Hiero,  was  accordingly  chosen  as  ambassador,  and  put 
to  sea  on  his  mission  to  solicit  the  aid  of  kin^  Philip.** 

Again  the  fortune  of  Rome  interposed  to  delay  the  interference  of  Macedon  in 

Tb«  » *^®  contest.     The  ship  which  was  conveying  Damippus  was  taken 

5L*faS3jf  dS?  ^T  ^^^  Romans  on  the  voyage.  The  Syracusans  valued  him 
'*°^  highly,  and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Marcellus  to  ransom  him. 
The  conferences  were  held  between  Syracuse  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  a  Ro- 
man soldier,  it  is  said,  was  struck  with  the  lowness  of  the  wall  in  one  particular 
place,  and  having  counted  the  rows  of  stones,  and  so  computed  the  whole  height, 
reported  to  Marcellus  that  it  might  be  scaled  with  ladders  of  ordinary  length. 
Marcellus  listened  to  the  suggestion ;  but  the  low  point  was  for  that  very  reason 
more  carefully  guarded,  because  it  seemed  to  invite  attack ;  he  therefore  thought 
the  attempt  too  hazardous,  unless  occasion  should  favor  it.**  But  the  great  fes- 
tival of  Diana  was  at  hand,  a  three  days*  solemnity,  celebrated  with  all  honors 
to  the  guardian  goddess  of  Sjrracuse.  It  was  a  season  of  universal  feasting ; 
and  wine  was  distributed  largely  among  the  multitude,  that  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Roman  army  mi^ht  not' seem  to  have  banished  all  mirth  and  enjoyment. 
One  vast  revel  prevailed  through  the  city ;  Marcellus,  informed  of  all  this  by 
deserters,  got  his  ladders  ready ;  and  soon  after  dark  two  cohorts  were  marched 
in  silence  and  in  a  long  thin  column  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  preceded  by  the 
soldiers  of  one  maniple,  who  carried  the  ladders,  and  were  to  lead  the  way  to 
the  assault. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  attempt  was  in  the  wall  which  ran  along  the  north- 
TiwTgidDpMMMiraor  ^^  ^g^  of  Epipolse,  where  the  groimd  was  steep,  and  where  ap- 
T7<u>»ii(Mipoiis  s  parently  there  was  no  gate,  or  regular  approach  to  the  city.  But 
the  vast  Imes  of  Syracuse  inclosed  a  wide  space  of  unmhabited  ground ;  the 
new  quarters  of  Tvche  and  Neapolis,  which  had  been  added  to  the  oricrinal  town 
since  the  great  Athenian  siege,  were  still  far  from  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
and  what  was  called  the  quarter  of  Epipolse  only  occupied  a  small  part  of  the 
sloping  ground  known  in  earlier  times  by  that  name.  Thus,  when  the  Romans 
scaled  the  northern  line,  they  found  that  all  was  quiet  and  lonely ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  to  spread  the  alarm,  except  the  soldiers  who  garrisoned  the  several 
towers  of  the  wall  itself.     These  however,  heavy  with  wine,  and  dreaming  d  no 
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cUmger,  were  presentlj  surprised  and  killed ;  and  the  assailants,  thus  clearing 
their  way  as  thej  went,  swept  the  whole  line  of  the  wall  on  their  right,  following 
it  up  the  slope  of  the  Idll  towards  the  angle  formed  at  the  summit  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  northern  line  with  the  southern.  Here  was  the  regular  entrance  into 
Syracuse  from  the  1  and  side ;  and  this  point,  being  the  key  of  the  whole  forti- 
fied inclosure,  was  secured  by  the  strong  work  called  Hexapylon,  ojr  the  Six 
Gates ;  probably  from  the  number  of  barriers  which  must  be  passed  before  the 
lines  could  be  fully  entered.  To  this  point  the  storming  party  made  their  way 
in  the  darkness,  not  blindly,  however,  nor  uncertainly,  for  a  S^racusan  was  guid- 
ing them, — ^that  very  Sosis,*^  who  had  been  one  of  the  assassins  of  Hieronymus, 
and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Hiero's  daughters,  and  who,  when  he  was  one  of 
the  captains-general  of  Syracuse,  must  have  become  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets 
of  the  fortifications.  Sosis  led  the  two  Roman  cohorts  towards  Hezapylon :  from 
that  commanding  height  a  fire-sig^nal  was  thrown  up,  to  announce  the  success  of 
their  attempt ;  and  the  loud  and  sudden  blast  of  the  Roman  trumpets  from  the 
top  of  the  walls  called  the  Romans  to  come  to  the  support  of  their  friends,  and 
told  the  bewildered  Syracusans  that  the  key  of  their  lines  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy." 

Ladders  were  now  set,  and  the  wall  was  scaled  in  all  directions ;  for  the  main 
gates  of  Hexapylon  could  not  be  forced  till  the  next  morning ;  and  .od  i.k*  th«  nuan- 
the  only  passage  immediately  opened  was  a  small  side-gate  at  no  '^ 
great  distance  from  them.  But  when  daylight  came,  Hexapylon  was  entirely 
taken,  and  the  main  entrance  to  the  city  was  cleared ;  so  that  Marcellus  marched 
in  with  his  whole  army,  and  took  possession  of  the  summit  of  the  slope  of 
Epipolss. 

From  that  high  ground  he  saw  Syracuse  at  his  feet,  and,  he  doubted  not,  in 
his  power.  ^  Two  quarters  of  the  city,  the  new  town  as  it  was  jj,^n„,„u,^j,>^ 
called,  and  Tyche,  were  open  to  his  first  advance ;  their  only  for-  on  8^!JL,  JSSi 
tification  being  the  general  inclosure  of  the  lines,  which  he  had 
already  carried.  Below,  just  overhanging  the  sea,  or  floating  on  its  waters,  lay 
Achradina  and  the  island  of  Ortygia,  fenced  by  their  own  separate  walls,  which 
till  the  time  of  the  first  Dionysius  had  been  the  limit  of  Syracuse,  the  walls 
which  the  great  Athenian  armament  had  besieged  in  vain.  Nearer  on  the  right, 
and  running  so  deeply  into  the  land,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  reach  the  foot  of 
the  heights  on  which  he  stood,  lay  the  still  basin  of  the  great  harbor,  its  broad 
surface  half  hidden  by  th?  hulls  of  a  hundred  Carthaginian  ships ;  while  further 
on  the  right  was  the  camp  of  his  lieutenant,  T.  Crispinus,  crowning  the  rising 
ground  beyond  the  Anapus,  close  by  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter.  So  strik- 
ing was  the  view  on  every  side,  and  so  surpassmg  was  the  glory  of  his  conquest, 
tl]^t  Marcellus,  old  as  he  was,  was  quite  overcome  by  it :  unable  to  contain  the 
feelings  of  that  moment,  he  burst  into  tears."^ 

A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis  approached  him, 
bearing  the  ensigns  of  suppliants,  and  imploring  him  to  save  them  ^^  load-nh. 
from  fire  and  massacre.  He  granted  their  prayer,  but  at  the  Mtptond  pL«r<7th« 
price  of  every  article  of  their  property,  which  was  to  be  given  up  **'* 
to  the  Roman  soldiers  as  plunder.  At  a  regular  signal  the  army  was  let  loose 
upon  the  houses  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  with  no  other  restriction  than  that  of 
offering  no  personal  violence.  How  far  such  a  command  would  be  heeded  in 
such  a  season  of  license,  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  Roman  writers  extol  the 
humanity  of  Marcellus ;  but  the  Syracusans  regarded  him  as  a  merciless  spoiler^ 
who  had  wished  to  take  the  town  by  assault,  rather  than  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render, that  he  might  have  a  pretence  for  seizmg  its  plunder.''*  Such  a  prize,  in- 
deed, had  never  before  been  won  by  a  Roman  army ;  even  the  wealth  of  Taren- 
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turn  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Syracuse.  But  as  yet  the  appetites  oi 
the  Roman  soldiers  were  fleshed  rather  than  satisfied  ;  less  than  half  of  Syracuse 
was  in  their  power ;  and  a  fresh  siege  was  necessary  to  win  the  spoils  of  Achra- 
dina  and  Ortygia.  Still  what  they  had  already  gained  gave  Marcellus  large 
means  of  corruption ;  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  on  the  summit  of  Epipolse,  near  Hex- 
apylon,  which  might  have  caused  him  serious  annoyance  on  his  rear  while  en- 
gaged in  attacking  Achradina,  was  surrendered  to  himVby  its  governor,  Philode- 
mus,  an  Argive;  and  the  Romans  set  eagerly  to  work  to  complete  their  eon- 
quest.  Having  formed  three  camps  before  Achradina,  they  hoped  soon  to  starve 
the  remaining  quarters  of  the  city  into  a  surrecder.^' 

Epicydes  meanwhile  showed  a  courage  and  activity  worthy  of  one  who  had 
Th«  OMiimgiBin  anny  Icamcd  war  uudcr  Hannibal.  A  squadron  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
SfJSS^I'u^dJlIjS  put  to  ^^  one  stormy  night,  when  the  Roman  blockading  ships 
bf^ttyw.  y^^Ye  driven  oflF  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  ran  across  to 

Carthage  to  request  fresh  succors.  These  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition :  while  Hippocrates  and  Himilcon,  with  their  combined  Carthaginian  and 
Sicilian  armies,  came  from  the  western  end  of  the  island  to  attack  the  Roman 
army  on  the  land  side.  They  encamped  on*  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the  city,  and  assaulted  the  camp: of  Crispinus, 
while  Epicydes  sailed  from  Achradina  to  attack  Marcellus.  But  Roman  soldiers 
fighting  behind  fortifications  were  invincible ;  their  lines  at  Capua  in  the  following 
year  repelled  Hannibal  himself ;  and  no^  their  positions  before  Syracuse  were 
maintained  with  equal  success  against  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes.  Still  the 
Carthaginian  army  remained  in  its  camp  on  the  shore  of  the  harbor,  partly  in  the 
hope  of  striking  some  blow  against  the  enemy,  but  more  to  overawe  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  party  in  Syracuse,  which  the  distress  of  the  siege,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  Neapolis  and  Tyche,  must  have  rendered  numerous  and  active.  Mean- 
while the  summer  advanced  ;  the  weather  became  hotter  and  hotter ;  and  the 
usual  malaria  fevers  began  to  prevail  in  both  armies,  and  also  in  Syracuse.  But 
the  air  here,  as  at  Rome,  is  much  more  unhealthy  without  the  city  than  within ; 
above  all,  the  marshy  ground  by  the  Anapus,  where  the  Carthaginian  army  lay, 
was  almost  pestilential ;  and  the  ordinary  summer  fevers  in  this  situation  soon 
assumed  a  character  of  extreme  malignity.  The  Sicilians  immediately  moved 
their  quarters,  and  withdrew  into  the  neighboring  cities ;  but  the  Carthaginians 
remained  on  the  ground,  till  their  whole  army  was  effectually  destroyed.  Hip- 
pocrates and  Himilcon  both  perished  with  their  soldiers.^* 

The  Romins  suffered  less  ;  for  Marcellus  had  quartered  his  men  in  the  houses 
Their  flMt  fiiito  iB  •  of  Neapolis  and  Tyche ;  and  the  high  buildings  and  narrow  streets 
Bkeattompc  ^f  ^j^g  aucicnt  towns  kept  off  the  sun,  and  allowed  both  the  sick 

and  the  healthy  to  breathe  and  move  in  a  cooler  atmosphere.  Still  the  d^ths 
were  numerous  ;  and  as  the  terror  of  Archimedes  and  his  artillery  restrained  the 
Romans  from  any  attempts  to  batter  or  scale  the  walls,  they  had  nothing  to  trust 
to  save  famine  or  treason.  But  Bomilcar  was  on  his  way  from  Carthage  with 
130  ships  of  war,  and  a  convoy  of  seven  hundred  storeships,  laden  with  supplies 
of  every  description :  he  had  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  near  Agrigentum,  when 
prevailing  eosteriy  winds  checked  his  further  advance,  and  he  could  not  reach 
rachynus.  Alarmed  at  this  most  unseasonable  delay,  and  fearing  lest  the  fleet 
should  return  to  Africa  in  despair,  Epicydes  himself  left  Syracuse,  and  went  to 
meet  it,  and  to  hasten  its  advance.  The  storeships,  which  were  worked  by  saDs, 
were  obliged  to  remain  at  Heraclea;  but  Epicydes  prevailed  on  Bomilcar  tc 
bring  on  his  ships  of  war  to  Pachynus,  where  the  Roman  fleet,  th6ugh  inferior 
in  numbers,  was  waiting  to  intercept  his  progress.  The  east  Winds  at  length 
•  abated,  and  Bomilcar  stood  out  to  sea  to  double  Pachynus.  But  when  the  Ro- 
man fleet  advanced  against  him,  he  suddenly  changed  his  plans,  it  is  said ;  and 
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having  dispatched  orders  to  the  storeships  at  Heraclea  to  return  immediately  to 
Africa,  be  himself,  instead  of  engaging  the  Romans,  or  making  for  Syracuse, 
passed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  without  stopping,  and  continued  hb 
course  till  he  reached  Tarentum.'*' 

Here  again  the  story  in  its  present  state  greatly  needs  explanation.  It  is  true 
that  Hannibal  was  very  anxious  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  citadel 
of  Tarentum  ;  and  he  probably  required  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  «hiel  b^eoM  n  pny 
him,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  garrison's  supplies  by  sea.  But  Bo-  *'  "^'^y* 
milcar  had  been  sent  out  especially  to  throw  succors  into  Syracuse ;  and  we  can- 
not conceive  his  abandoning  this  object  on  a  sudden,  without  any  intelligible 
reason.  The  probability  is,  that  the  easterly  winds  still  kept  the  storeships  at 
Heraclea ;  and  if  they  could  not  reach  Syracuse,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
naval  battle.  And  then,  as  the  service  at  Tarentum  was  urgent,  he  thought  it 
best  to  go  thither,  and- to  send  back  the  convoy  to  Africa,  rather  than  wait  in- 
active on  the  Sicilian  coasts  till  the  wind  became  favorable.  After  all,  Syracuse 
did  not  fall  for  want  of  provisions :  the  havoc  caused  by  sickness,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  Carthaginian  camp  on  the  Anapus,  must  have  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  consumers,  and  made  the  actual  supply  available  for  a  longer  period. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  worse  mischief  than  the  conduct  of  Bomilcar,  that  Epi- 
cydes  himself,  as  if  despairing  of  fortune,  withdrew  to  Agrigentum,  instead  of 
returning  to  Syracuse ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  to  anarchy.  At  first  the  remains  of  the  Sicilian  army, 
which  now  occupied  two  towns  in  the  interior,  not  far  from  Syracuse,  began  to 
negotiate  with  Marcellus,  and  persuaded  the  Syrocusans  to  rise  on  the  generals 
left  in  command  by  Epicydes,  and  to  put  them  to  death.  New  captains-generals 
were  then  appointed,  probably  for  the  Roman  party ;  and  they  began  to  treat 
with  Marcellus  for  the  surrender  of  Syracuse,  and  for  the  general  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Sicily.^'' 

Marcellus  listened  to  them  readily :  but  his  army  was  longing  for  the  plunder 
of  Achradina  and  Ortygia;  and  he  knew  not  how  to  disappoint' i,„„^,«, of ui«m.r. 
them  :  for  we  may  be  sure  that  no  pay  was  issued  at  this  period  «««>••  w«»'««^»ji 
to  any  Roman  army  serving  out  of  Italy ;  in  the  provinces,  war  was  by  fair 
means  or  foul  to  support  war.  Meanwhile  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  in  Syra« 
cuse  was  furthering  the  .wish  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  A  besieged  city,  with  no 
efficient  gov^nment,  and  full  of  foreign  mercenaries,  whom  there  was  no  native 
force  to  restrain,  was  like  a  wreck  in  mutiny :  utter  weakness  and  furious  con- 
vulsions were  met  in  the  same  body.  The  Roman  deserters  fii*st  excited  the 
tumult,  and  persuaded  all  the  foreign  soldiers  to  join  them  ;  a  new  outbreak  of 
violence  followed;  the  Syracusan  captains-general  were  massacred  in  their  turn; 
and  the  foreign  soldiers  were  again  triumphant.  Three  officera,  each  with  a  dis- 
trict of  his  own,  were  appointed  to  command  in  Achradina,  and  three  more  in 
Ortygia." 

The  foreign  soldiers  now  held  the  fate  of  Syracuse  in  their  hands ;  and  they 
began  to  consider  that  they  might  make  their  terms  with  the  Ro-  ^1,0  umj  it  to  um 
mans,  although  the  Roman  deserters  could  not.  Their  blood  was  *«»*»^ 
not  called  for  by  the  inflexible  law  of  military  discipline  ;  by  a  timely  treachery 
they  might  earn  not  impunity  merely,  but  reward.  So  thought  Mericus,  a  Span- 
iard, who  had  the  charge  of  a  part  of  the  sea-wall  of  Achradina.  Accordingly 
he  made  his  bargain  with  Marcellus,  and  admitted  a  party  of  Roman  soldiere  by 
night  at  one  of  the  gates  which  opened  towards  the  harbor.  As  soon  as  morning 
dawned,  Marcellus  made  a  general  assault  on  the  land  front  of  Achradina;  the 
ffarrison  of  Ortygia  hastened  to  join  in  the  defence ;  and  the  Romans  then  sent 
boats  full  of  men  round  into  the  great  harbor,  and,  effecting  a  landing  under  the 
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walls,  carried  the  island  with  little  difficulty.     Meanwhile  Mericns  had  openlj 

i'oined  the  Roman  party,  whom  he  had  admitted  into  Achradina ;  and  Marcellos, 
laving  his  prey  in  his  power,  called  off  his  soldiers  from  the  assault,  lest  the 
royal  treasures,  which  were  kept  in  Ortygia,  should  be  plundered  in  the  genera] 
sack  of  the  town.^* 

In  the  respite  thus  gained,  the  Roman  deserters  found  an  opportunity  to  escape 
8    oM  !■  tekw  Mid  ^^^  °^  Syracuse.    Whether  they  forced  their  way  out,  or  whether 
[jSSKIi.  AicbSwda.  the  soldiers,  hungry  for  plunder,  and  not  wishing  to  encounter  the 
resistance  of  desperate  m^n,  obliged  Marcellus  to  connive  at  thdr 
escape,  we  know  not :  but  with  them  all  wish  or  power  to  hold  out  long^  Tan- 
ished  from  Syracuse ;  and  a  deputation  from  Achradina  came  once  more  to  Mar- 
cellus, praying  for  nothing  beyond  the  lives  and  personal  freedom  of  the  citixen? 
and  their  families.     This,  it  seems,  was  granted ;  but  as  soon  as  Marcellus  had 
sent  his  qusestor  to  secure  the  royal  treasures  in  Ortygia,  the  soldiers  were  let 
loose  upon  the  city  to  plunder  it  at  their  discretion.     They  did  not  merely  plun- 
der, however :  blood  was  shed  unsparingly,  partly  by  the  mere  violence  of  the 
soldiers,  partly  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors,  as  the  punishment  of  rebellion  against 
the  majesty  of  Rome.     Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  the  city,  Archimedes 
was  slain.'^^    The  stories  of  his  death  vary ;  and  which,  if  any  of  them,  is  the  true 
one,  we  cannot  determine.     But  Marcellus,  who  made  it  his  glory  to  carry  all 
the  finest  works  of  art  from  the  temples  of  Syracuse  to  Rome,^  would  no  doubt 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  Archimedes  walking  amongst  the  prisoners  at  his 
triumph.     He  is  said  to  have  shown  kindness  to  the  relations  of  Archimedes  for 
his  sake  ;'*  and  if  this  be  true,  he  earned  a  glory  which  few  Romans  ever  desired, 
that  of  honoring  merit  in  an  enemy. 

Old  as  Archimedes  was,  the  Roman  soldier's  sword  dealt  kindly  with  him,  in 
Mh^rmbto  etnditkB  of  cutting  short  his  scanty  term  of  remaining  life,  and  saving  him  from 
*•  sy»««»^  beholding  the  misery  of  his  country.     It  was  a  wretched  sight  to 

see  the  condition  of  Syracuse  when  the  sack  was  over,  and  what  was  called  a 
state  of  peace  and  safety  h^d  returned.  Every  house  was  laid  bare,  every  tem- 
ple stript ;  and  the  empty  pedestals  showed  how  sweeping  the  spoiler's  work  had 
been.  The  Syracusans  beheld  their  captive  gods  carried  to  the  Roman  quarters, 
or  put  on  shipboard  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome ;  the  care  with  which  they  were 
handled,  lest  the  conqueror's  triumph  should  lose  its  most  precious  omanients, 
only  adding  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  the  conquered.  Those  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  were  so  happy  as  to  gather  all  their  children  safe  around  them 
when  the  plunder  was  over,  had  escaped  the  sword,  indeed,  and  they  and  thdi 
sons  and  oaughters  were  not  yet  sold  as  slaves ;  but  their  only  choice  was  still 
between  slavery  or  death.  They  had  lost  every  thing.  What  food  was  still 
remaining  in  the  besieged  city,  the  sack  had  either  carried  off  or  destroyed ;  and 
if  food  had  been  at  hand,  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it.  And  this  came  upon 
them  after  a  heavy  visitation  of  sickness ;  when  the  body,  reduced  by  that  weak- 
ening malaria  fever,  needed  all  tender  care  and  comfort  to  restore  it,  instead  of 
being  harassed  by  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  exposed  to  destitution  and  starvation. 
Many  therefore  sold  themselves  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  escape  dying  by  hun- 
ger ;  and  the  family  circle,  which  the  sack  of  the  citv  had  spared,  was  again 
broken  up  forever.  Those  who,  being  unmarried  and  childless,  had  given  no 
hostages  to  fortune,  and  who  might  yet  hope  to  live  in  personal  freedom,  were 
only  the  more  able  to  feel  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  country ."^  Syracuse, 
who  had  led  captive  the  hosts  of  Athens,  and  seen  the  invadmg  armies  of  Car- 
thage melt  away  by  disease  under  her  walls,  till  scarce  any  remained  to  fly — 
Syracuse,  where  Dionysius  had  reigned,  which  Hmoleon  had  freed,  which  Hicro 
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had  cherished  and  sheltered  under  his  long  paternal  rule — was  now  become  sub- 
ject to  barbarians,  whom  she  had  helped  in  their  utmost  need,  and  who  were 
•  repaying  the  unshaken  friendship  of  Hiero  with  the  plunder  of  his  city  and  the 
subjugation  of  his  people.  If  there  was  yet  a  keener  pang  to  be  felt  by  every 
noble  Syracusan,  it  was  to  behold  their  countrymen,  who  had  fought  in  the  Bo- 
man  army,  returning  in  triumph,  establishing  themselves  in  the  empty  houses  of 
the  slaughtered  de^nders  of  their  country,  and  insulting  the  general  misery  by 
displaying  the  rewards  of  their  treason.  Among  these  was  Sosis,  assassin,  mur- 
derer, and  traitor,  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  as  one 
to  whom  the  shame  of  his  country  was  his  g^ory,  and  her  nun  the  making  of  his 
fortune." 

Syracuse  had  fallen ;  and  the  cities  in  the  t  astern  part  of  Bicily  had  no  other 
hope  now,  than  to  obtain  pardon,  if  it  might  be,  from  Rome,  by  ^^^^  uanotm. 
immediate  submission.  But  it  was  too  late :  they  were  treated  as  ^^ 
conquered  enemies ;"  that  is  to  say,  Mareelks  put  to  death  those  of  their  citi- 
zens who  were  most  obnoxious;  and  imposed  such  forfeitures  of  land  on  the  .cities, 
and  such  terms  of  submission  for  the  time  to  come,  as  he  judged  expedient.  It 
became  the  fashion  afterwards  to  extol  his  humanity,  and  even  his  refinement,** 
because  he  showed  his  taste  for  the  works  of  Greek  art  by  carrying  the  statues 
of  the  Syracusan  temples  to  Rome.  But  his  admiration  of  Greek  art  did  not 
make  him  treat  the  Greeks  themselves  with  less  severity ;  and  the  Sicilians  taxed 
bim  with  perfidy  as  well  as  cruelty,  and  regarded  him  as  the  merciless  oppressor 
of  their  country." 

Meantime  Hannibal's  comprehensive  view  had  not  lost  sight  of  Sicily.  When 
he  heard  of  the  havoc  caused  by  the  epidemic  sickness,  and  of  the 
death  of  Hippocrates,  he  sent  over  another  of  his  officers  to  share  Mto  suoy;  ut  m^ 
with  Epioydes,  and  with  the  general  who  came  from  Carthage,  in  ***^ 
the  command  of  the  war.  This  was  Mutines,  or  Myttonus,  a  half-caste  Cartha- 
ginian, excluded  on  that  account  from  civil  honors  ;**  but  Hannibal's  camp  recog- 
nized no  such  distinctions ;  and  brave  and  able  men,  whatever  was  their  reuse  or 
condition,  were  sure  to  be  employed  and  rewarded  there.  Muti-  a.  u.  c.  ms.  i.  c. 
nes  proved  the  unerring  judgment  of  Hannibal  in  his  choice  of  '"* 
officers.  His  arrival  in  Sicily  was  equivalent  to  an  army:  being  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  then  serving  under  Epicydes  and  Hanno,  he  over- 
ran the  whole  island,  encouraging  the  allies  of  Carthage,  harassing  those  of  Rome, 
and  defying  pursuit  or  resis lance  by  the  rapidity  and  skill  of  his  morements. 
He  renewed  the  system  of  warfare  which  Hamilcar  had  maintained  so  long  in 
tlie  last  war :  and  having  the  strong  place  of  A^gentum  to  retire  to  in  case  of 
needy  he  perplexed  the  Roman  generals  not  a  httle.  Marcellus  was  obliged  to 
take  the  fiela,  and  march  from  Syracuse  westward  as  far  as  the  Himera,  where 
the  enemy's  army  lay  encamped.  But  he  met  with  a  rough  reception ;  the  Nu- 
midian cavalry  crossed  the  river,  and  came  swarming  round  his  camp,  insulting 
and  annoying  his  soldiers  on  guard,  and  confining  his  whole  army  to  their 
intrenchments ;  and  when  on  the  next  day,  impatient  of  this  annoyance,  he  offered 
battle  in  the  fieki,  Mutines  and  his  Kumidians  broke  in  upon  his  lines  with  such 
fury,  that  he  was  fam  to  retreat  with  all  speed,  and  seek  the  shelter  of  his  camp 
again.  It  appears  that  other  arms  were  then  tried  with  better  success :  the  Nu- 
midians  were  tampered  with ;  their  irregular  habits  and  impatient  tempers  made 
them  at  all  times  difficult  to  manage ;  and  a  party  of  them  having  left  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  in  disgust,  Mutmes  went  after  them  to  pacify  and  win  them  back 
to  their  duty,  eamesUy  conjuring  Hanno  and  Epicydes  not  to  venture  a  battle 
till  he  should  return.  But  Hanno  was  jealous  of  Hannibal's  officers ;  and  hold- 
ing his  own  commission  direelly  from  the  government  of  Carthage,  he  could  not 
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bear  to  be  restrained  by  a  half-caste  soldier,  sent  to  Sicily  from  HannibaUs  camp. 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  general.  His  rank  probably  gave  him  a  casthig 
vote,  when  only  one  other  commander  was  present,  so  that  Epicydes  in  Tain  pro- 
tested against  his  imprudence.**  A  battle  was  ventured ;  and  not  only  was  the 
genius  of  Mutines  wanting,  but  the  Numidians  whom  he  had  left  with  Hanno, 
thinking  their  commander  insulted,  would  take  no  active  part  in  the  action,  and 
Hanno  was  defeated  with  loss. 

Marcellus,  rejoiced  at  having  thus  retrieved  his  honor,  had  no  miud  to  risk 
MaiMiiw  MtuM  to  another  encounter  with  Mutines :  he  forthwith  retreated  to  Syr- 
^'^'  .acuse  f"  and  as  the  term  of  his  command  was  now  expired,  hb 

thoughts  were  all  turned  to  Rome,  and  to  his  expected  triumph.  He  left  Sicily 
after  the  fall  of  Capua,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  543,  and  about  a  year 
after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  his  army  home 
with  him ;  and  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  command,  found  that  his  provmce  was  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  Carthaginians  had  reinforced  their  army :  Mutines,  with  his  Numidians,  was 
A.  u.  c.  144  A.  c  scouring  the  whole  country ;  the  soldiers  were  discontented  be- 
•*••  cause  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  return  home ;  and  the  Si- 

cilians were  driven  desperate  by  the  oppressions  which  Marcellus  had  commanded 
or  winked  at,  and  were  ready  to  break  out  in  revolt  again." 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  544,  nearly  two  years  after  the  fall  of  Syr- 
im^^m  h  Mot  to  81-  ^cuse,  there  were  as  many  as  sixty -six  towns  in  Sicily  in  a  state 
•°'-  of  revolt  from  Rome,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage.'*    So  greatly 

had  Mutines  restored  the  Carthaginian  cause,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
send  one  of  the  consuls  over  with  a  consular  army,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
Accordingly,  M.  Valerius  Lasvinus,  who  had  been  employed  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  conductmg  the  war  against  Philip,  and  who 
was  chosen  consul  with  Marcellus  in  the  year  544,  carried  over  a  regular  con- 
sular army  into  Sicily ;  while  L.  Cincius,  one  of  the  new  praetors,  and  probably 
the  same  man  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  historians,  took  the 
command  of  the  old  province,  and  o(  the  soldiers  of  Cannae  who  were  still  quar- 
tered there.**  The  army  with  which  Marcellus  had  won  Syracuse  was  now  at 
last  disbanded,  and  the  men  were  allowed  to  return  home  with  as  much  of  their 
plunder  as  they  had  not  spent  or  wasted :  but  four  legions  were  even  now  em- 
ployed in  Sicily,  besides  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships ;  and  yet  Mutines  and  his 
l^umidians  were  overrunning  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  end  of  the  war 
seemed  as  distant  as  ever. 

Laevinus  advanced  towards  Agrigentum,  with  small  hope,  however,  of  taking 
te  iMdtod  by  the  place ;  for  Mutines  sallied  whenever  he  would,  and  carried 
to^uS!  back  his  plunder  in  safety  whenever  he  would  :  whilst  the  ne^h- 
■"  borhood  of  Carthage  made  relief  by  sea  always  within  calculation, 

whatever  naval  force  the  Romans  might  employ  in  the  blockade.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Laevinus  to  his  astonishment  received  a  secret  communication  from  Mu- 
tines, offering  to  put  Agrigentum  into  his  power.  The  half-caste  African,  the 
officer  of  Hannibal,  the  sole  stay  of  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  Sicily,  was  on  all 
these  accounts  odious  to  Hanno ;  and  it  is  likely  that  Mutines  did  not  bear  his 
;lory  meekly,  and  that  he  expressed  the  scorn  which  Hannibal's  soldier  was 
kely  to  feel  for  the  pride  and  mcapacity  of  the  general  sent  out  by  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  and  probably  by  the  party  opposed  to  Hannibal,  and  afraid  of  his 
glory.  But  whatever  was  the  secret  of  the  quarrel,  its  effects  were  public 
enough :  Hanno  ventured  to  deprive  Mutines  of  his  command.  The  Numidians, 
however,  would  obey  no  other  leader,  while  him  they  would  obey  in  every  thing; 
and  at  his  bidding  they  rose  in  open  mutiny,  took  possession  of  one  of  the  gates 
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■ 
of  the  town,  and  let  in  the  Romans.  Hanno  and  Epicydes  had  just  time  to  fly 
to  the  harbor,  to  hasten  on  board  a  ship,  and  escape  to  Carthage ;  but  their  sol- 
diers, surprised  and  panic-struck,  were  cut  to  pieces  with  little  resistance ;  and 
Lsevinus  won  Agrigentum.  He  treated  it  more  severely  than  Marcellus  had 
dealt  with  Syracuse  ;  after  executing  the  principal  citizens,  he  sold  all  the  rest 
for  slaves,  and  sent  the  money  which  he  received  for  them  to  Rome." 

This  blow  was  decisive.  Twenty  other  towns,  which  still  held  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  presently  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  Either  by  their  Lm^M  •r«oini>ii;iiiM 
garrisons,  or  by  some  of  their  own  citizens  ;  six  were  stormed  by  «»»««o«niMt«f*eUy, 
the  Roman  army ;  and  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of  forty,  then  submitted  at 
discretion.  The  consul  dealt  out  his  rewards  to  the  traitors  who  had  betrayed 
their  country ;  and  his  lictors  scourged  and  beheaded  the  brave  men  who  had 
persevered  the  longest  in  their  resistance  :  thus  at  la^  he  was  able  to  report  to 
the  senate  that  the  war  in  Sicily  was  at  an  end. 

Four  thousand  adventurers  of  all  descriptions,  who  in  the  troubled  state  of  Sicily 
had  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Agathyrna  on  the  north  coast  ^  nHiac«tftto«iUi« 
of  the  island,  and  were  maintaining  themselves  there  by  robbery,  w»«»^«^<»- 
Lscvinus  carried  over  into  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  landed  them  at 
Bhegium,  to  be  employed  in  a  plundering  warfare  in  Binittium.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  island  of  all  open  disturbers  of  its  peace,  he  obliged  the  Sicilians,  says 
Livy,  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  that  its  fruitful  soil  might  grow  corn 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Italy  and  of  Rome."  '  And  he  assured  the  senate,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  the  work  was  thoroughly  done  ;  that  not  a  single  Cartha- 
ginian was  left  in  Sicily ;  that  the  towns  were  repeopled  by  the  return  of  their 
peaceable  inhabitants,  and  the  land  was  again  cultivated  ;  that  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  state  of  things  equally  happy  for  the  Sicilians  and  for  Rome.** 

So  Laevinus  said  ;  and  so  he  probably  believed.  But  with  the  return  of  peace 
to  the  island,  there  came  a  host  of  Italian  and  Roman  speculators  ;  D«piwiaa«ooiidiu«io( 
who,  in  the  general  distress  of  the  Sicilians,  bought  up  large  tracts  ^^^' 
of  land  at  alow  price,  or  became  the  occupiers  of  estates  which  had  belonged  to 
Sicilians  of  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  had  been  forfeited  to  Rome  after  the  ex- 
ecution or  flight  of  their  owners.  The  Sicilians  of  the  Roman  party  followed  the 
example,  and  became  rich  out  of  the  distress  of  their  countrymen.  Slaves  were 
to  be  had  cheap ;  and  com  was  likely  to  find  a  sure  market,  whilst  Italy  was  suf- 
fering from  the  ravages  of  war.  Accordingly,  Sicily  was  crowded  with  slaves, 
employed  to  grow  corn  for  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whether  Sicilian  or 
Italian,  and  so  ill-fed  by  their  masters,  that  tuey  soon  began  to  provide  for 
themselves  by  robbery.  The  poorer  Sicilians  w^ere  the  sufferers  from  this  evil ; 
and  as  the  masters  were  well  content  that  their  slaves  should  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  others,  they  were  at  no  pains  to  restrain  their  outrages.  Thus, 
although  nominally  at  peace,  though  full  of  wealthy  proprietors,  and  though  ex- 
porting com  largely  every  year,  yet  Sicily  was  teeming  with  evils,  which,  seventy 
or  eighty  years  after,  broke  out  in  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  Servile  War.*^ 
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STATE  OF  ITALY— DISTRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE-TWELVE  COLONIES  BEFUSK  TC 
SUPPORT  THE  WAE^EIQHTEEN  COLONIES  OFFER  ALL  THEIR  RESOURCES  TO 
THE  ROBIANS— EVENTS  Of  THE  WAR-DEATH  OF  MARCELLU8— FABIUS  RE- 
COVERS TARENTUM— BIARCH  OF  HASDRUBAL  INTO  ITALY— HE  REACHES  THE 
COAST  OF  THE  ADRIATIC-GREAT  MARCH  OF  C.  NERO  FROM  APULIA  TO 
OPPOSE  HIM— BATTLE  OF  THE  METAURU8,  AND  DEATH  OF  HASDRUBAL.— 
A.  U.  C.  648  TO  A.  U.  C.  6i7. 

In  following  the  war  in  Sicily  to  its  conclusion  we  have  a  little  anticipated  the 
A.U.C.  fo.  A.C  course  of  our  narrative ;  for  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  consul- 
h!iltiHtil?I!tiMSrtekf  ship  of  M.  Levinus,  whilst  our  account  of  the  war  in  Italy  has  not 
iBff«rciNi«.  advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  preceding  year.     The  latter 

part  of  the  year  543  was  marked,  however,  by  no  military  actions  of  consequence ; 
so  great  an  event  as  the  fall  of  Capua  having,  as  was  natural,  produced  a  pause, 
during  which  both  parties  had  to  snape  their  future  plans  according  to  the  altered 
state  of  their  afiairs  and  of  their  prospects. 

Hannibal  on  his  side  had  retired,  as  we  have  seen,  into  Apulia,  after  lib  un- 
Hmiw  „iMiTT"fiT  successful  attempt  upon  Rhegium,  and  there  allowed  his  soldiers 
wMtofitaiy.  ^  enjoy  an  interval  of  rest.    The  terrible  example  of  Capua  shook 

Uie  resolution  of  his  Italian  allies,  and  made  them  consider  whether  a  timely  sub- 
mtsdon  to  Rome  might  not  be  their  wisest  policy ;  nay,  it  became  a  question 
whether  their  pardon  might  not  be  secured  by  betraying  Hannibal's  garrisons, 
and  returning  to  their  duty  not  empty-handed.  Hannibal  therefore  neither  dared 
to  risk  his  soldiers  by  dispersing  them  about  in  small  and  distant  towns ;  nor 
could  he  undertake,  even  if  he  kept  his  army  together,  to  cover  the  wide  extent 
of  country  which  had  revolted  to  him  at  different  periods  of  the  war.  His  men 
would  be  worn  out  by  a  succession  of  flying  marches ;  and  after  all,  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  numerous,  that  he  would  always  be  in  danger  of  arriving  too  late 
at  the  point  attacked.  Accordingly  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  many 
places  altogether;  and  from  some  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  migrate,  an^ 
made  them  remove  within  the  limits  which  he  still  hoped  to  protect  In  this 
manner,  it  is  probable,  the  western  side  of  Italy,  from  the  edge  of  Campania  to 
Bruttium,  was  at  once  left  to  its  fate ;  including  what  had  been  the  territory  of 
the  Capuans  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Salemum,  the  country  of  the  Picen- 
tians,  and  Lucania ;  while  Apulia  and  Bruttium  were  carefully  defended.  Bat 
in  evacuating  the  towns  which  they  could  not  keep,  and  still  more  in  the  com- 
pelled migrations  of  the  inhabitants,  Hannibars  soldiers  committed  many  ex- 
cesses ;  property  was  plundered,  and  blood  was  shed ;  and  thus  the  minds  of 
the  Italians  were  still  more  generally  alienated.* 

We  have  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  C.  Nero,  with  a  part 
M«*«iiinta  «rth«Bo.  o^  the  troops  which  had  been  employed  on  the  blockade,  had  been 
■^  •"»**•  sent  off  to  Spain.'    Q.  Fulvius  remained  at  Capua,  with  another 

part,  amounting  to  a  complete  consular  army ;'  and  some  were  probably  sent 
home.  The  two  consuls  marched  into  Apulia,  which  was  to  be  their  province;* 
but  no  active  operations  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  season ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  P.  Sulpicms  was  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Epirus,  and  suc- 
ceed M.  LflBvinus  in  the  command  of  the  war  against  Philip.  The  home  admin- 
istration was  left  in  the  hands  of  C.  Calpumius  riso,  the  citj  prsetor. 

About  the  time  that  the  two  consuls  took  the  command  m  Apulia,  M.  Come* 
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lius  Cethegus,  who  had  obtained  that  province  as  prcetor  at  the  ^^^^^  ^  ^,^^  ^^ 
beginning  of  the  year,  was  sent  over  to  Sicily  to  command  the  •^JJJy^JlS^!''  ^ 
army  there,  Marcellus  having  just  left  the  island  to  return  to 
Rome.  Marcellus  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Syracuse : 
but  the  war  in  Sicily  was  still  raging  r  and  Mutines  was  in  full  activity.  The 
senate  therefore  would  not  grant  a  triumph  for  an  imperfect  victory,  but  allowed 
Marcellus  the  honor  of  the  smaller  triumph  or  ovation.  He  was  highly  dissatis- 
fied at  this,  and  consoled  himself  by  going  up  in  triumphal  procession  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Alban  hOls,  and  offering  sacrifice 
there,  a  ceremony  which  by  virtue  of  his  imperium  he  could  lawfully  perform  : 
he  might  go  in  procession  where  he  pleased,  and  sacrifice  where  he  pleased,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Rome  itself.  On  the  day  after  his  triumph  on  the  hill  of  Alba, 
be  entered  Rome  with  the  ceremony  of  an  ovation,  walking  on  foot  according  to  the 
rule,  mstead  of  being  drawn  in  a  chariot  in  kingly  state,  as  in  the  proper  triumph. 
But  the  show  was  unusually  splendid :  for  a  great  picture  of  Syracuse  with  all  its 
fortifications  was  dbplayed,  and  with  it  some  of  the  very  artillery  which  Archi- 
medes had  made  so  famous  in  his  defence  of  them ;  besides  an  unwonted  display  of 
the  works  of  art  of  a  more  peaceful  kind,  the  spoils  of  I£ero's  palace,  and  of  the 
temples  in  his  city,  silver  and  bronze  figures,  embroidered  carpets  and  coverings 
of  couches,  and,  above  all,  some  of  the  finest  pictures  and  statues.  Men  also  ob- 
served the  traitor  Sosis  walking  in  the  procession,  with  a  coronet  of  gold  on  his 
head,  as  a  benefactor  of  the  I^man  people :  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  Roman  franchise,  with  a  house  at  his  own  choice  out  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Syracusans  who  had  remained  true  to  their  country,  and  with  five  hundred 
jugera  of  land,  which  had  either  been  theirs,  or  part  of  the  royal  domain.' 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Cn.  Fulvius  was  summoned  to  Rome  from  Apulia  to 
preside  at  the  consular  comitia.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  the 
first  century  of  the  Veturian  tribe,  which  had  obtained  the  first  jiOj^^cimian:  mu. 
voice  by  lot,  gave  its  votes  in  favor  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Mw^imud  LSrS^i 
T.  Otacilius  Crassus.  As  the  voice  of  the  tribe  first  called  was  *~ 
generally  followed  by  the  rest,  Manlius,  who  was  present,  was  immediately  greeted 
by  the  congratulations  of  his  friends :  but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  consul's  seat,  and  requested  him  to  call  back  the  century  which 
bad  just  voted,  and  allow  him  to  say  a  few  words.  The  century  was  summoned 
again,  all  men  wondering  what  was  about  to  happen.  Manlius  had  been  consul 
five-and-twenty  years  before,  in  the  memorable  year  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut  in  token  of  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Carthage ;  twenty  years  had 
passed  since  he  was  censor ;  and  thougn  his  vigor  of  body  and  mind  was  still 
great,  he  was  an  old  man,  and  age  had  made  him  nearly  blind.  **  I  am  unfit  to 
conmiand,''  he  said  ;  **  for  I  can  only  see  through  the  eyes  of  others.  This  is  no 
time  for  incompetent  generals ;  let  the  century  make  a  better  choice."  But  the 
century  answered  unanimously,  **  that  they  could  not  make  a  better ;  that  they 
again  named  Manlius  and  Otacilius  consuls."  **  Your  tempers  and  my  rule,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  will  never  suit.  Give  your  votes  over  agam ;  and  remember  that 
the  Carthaginians  are  in  Italy,  and  that  their  general  is  Hannibal."  A  murmur 
of  admiration  burst  from  all  around,  and  the  voters  of  the  century  were  moved. 
They  were  the  younger  men  of  their  tribe ;  and  they  besought  the  consul  to  sum- 
mon the  century  of  their  elders,  that  they  might  be  guided  by  their  counsel. 
Fulvius  accordingly  summoned  the  century  of  elders  of  the  Veturian  tribe  ;  and 
the  two  centuries  retired  to  confer  on  the  question.  The  elders  recommended 
that  Fabius  and  Marcellus  should  be  chosen ;  or,  if  a  new  consul  were  desirable, 
that  they  should  take  one  of  these,  and  with  him  elect  M.  Lsevinus,  who  for  some 
years  past  had  done  good  service  in  conducting  the  war  against  Philip.  Their 
advice  was  adopted,  and  the  century  gave  its  votes  now  in  favor  of  Marcellus 
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and  Lsevinus.  All  the  other  centuries  confirmed  their  choice ;  and  thus  T.  Ota- 
cilius  was  for  the  second  time,  hy  an  extraordinary  interference  with  the  rotes 
of  the  centuries,  deprived  of  the  consulship,  to  which  some  uncommonly  amiabk 
qualities,  or  some  peculiar  influence,  had  twice  recommended  him,  ia  spite  of  hk 
deficient  ability.*  ,   ' 

He  probably  never  knew  of  this  second  disappointment ;  for  scarcely  was  the 
election  over,  when  news  arrived  from  Sicily  of  his  death.^  Cn.  Fulvius  re- 
turned to  hb  army  in  Apulia ;  and  as  M.  Lsevinus  was  still  absent  in  Epims, 
Marcellus  on  the  usual  day,  the  ides  of  March,  entered  upon  the  consulship  alone. 
Q.  Fulvius  was  still  at  Capua ;  but  Q.  Fahius  and  T.  Manlius  were  at  Rome ; 
and  their  counsels,  together  with  those  of  Marcellus,  were  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  the  senate,  and  probably  directed  the  government. 

There  was  need  for  all  their  ability  and  all  their  firmness,  for  never  had  the 
portBw  of  P^s^^*"®  ^^  affairs  been .  more  alarming.     Hannibal's  unconquered 

■flUra. 


ifioue  uwi'lf  ^^^  unconquerable  army,  although  it  had  oot  saved  Capua,  bad 

i?£"*iiiStoiI"S!S  '''^*^^®^  ItEiiy  more  widely  than  ever  in  the  last  campaign ;  and  it 
SnS!l«**""ir*  «>y  had  struck  particularly  at  countries  which  had  hitherto  escaped 
"^  ^^  '  its  ravages,  the  valleys  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  country  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  themselves,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  •  Many  of  the  citi- 
zens had  not  only  lost  their  standing  crops,  but  their  cattle  had  been  carried  off, 
and  their  houses  burned  to  the  ground.^  Actual  scarcity  was  added  to  other 
causes  of  distress;  insomuch  that  the  modius  of  wheat  rose  to  nearly  three 
denarii,  which,  in  a  plentiful  season  eight  years  afterwards,  was  sold  at  four  ases, 
or  the  fourth  part  of  one  denarius.*  The  people  were  becoming  unable  to  bear 
further  burdens ;  and  some  of  the  Latin  colonies,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
firmest  support  of  the  commonwealth,  were  suspected  to  be  not  only  unable,  but 
unwilling.  It  was  probably  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case  that  the 
armies  were  somewhat  reduced  this  year,  four  legions,  it  seems,  being  dk- 
bandedJ°  But  this  fruit  of  the  fall  of  Capua  was  in  part  neutralized  by  the 
necessity  of  raising  fresh  seamen ;  for  unless  the  commonwealth  maintained  its 
naval  superiority,  Sicily  would  be  lost,  and  Philip  might  be  expected  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy ;  and  the  supply  of  com  which  was  looked  for  from  Egypt  in  the 
failure  of  all  nearer  resources,  would  become  very  precarious."  Accordingly  a 
tax  was  imposed,  requiring  all  persons  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  seamen^  m 
proportion  to  the  returns  of  then*  property  at  the  last  census,  with  pay  and  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days.  But  our  own  tax  of  ship-money  did  not  excite  more  op- 
position, though  on  different  grounds.  The  people  complained  aloud :  crowds 
gathered  in  the  Forum,  and  declared  that  no  power  could  force  from  them  what 
they  had  not  got ;  that  the  consuls  might  sell  their  goods,  and  lay  hold  on  their 
persons,  if  they  chose ;  but  they  had  no  means  of  payment.'"  The  consuls — ^for 
Laevinus  was  by  this  time  returned  home  from  Macedonia — ^with  that  dignity 
which  the  Roman  government  never  forgot  for  an  instant,  issued  an  order,  giving 
the  defaulters  three  days  to  consider  their  determination ;  thus  seeming  to  grant 
as  an  indulgence,  what  necessity  obliged  them  to  yield.  Meanwhile  they  sum- 
moned the  senate ;  and  when  every  one  was  equally  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  procuring  seamen,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  through  the  tax,  Lasvinus, 
in  his  colleague's  name  and  his  own,  proceeded  to  address  the  senators.  He  told 
them  that,  before  they  could  call  on  the  people  to  make  sacrifices,  they  must 
set  the  example.  "  Let  each  senator,"  he  said,  "  keep  his  gold  ring,  and  the 
rin^s  of  his  wife  and  children :  let  him  keep  the  golden  bulla  worn  by  his  sons 
under  age,  and  one  ounce  of  gold  for  ornaments  &r  his  wife,  and  an  ounce  for 
each  of  his  daughters.    All  the  rest  of  the  gold  which  we  possess,  let  us  otkt 
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for  the  public  service.  Next,  let  all  of  us  -who  have  borne  curule  offices,  reserve 
the  silver  used  in  the  harness  of  our  war-horses ;  and  let  all  others,  including 
those  just  mentioned,  keep  one  pound  of  silver,  enough  for  the  plate  needful  in 
sacrifices,  the  small  vessel  to  hold  the  salt,  and  the  small  plate  or  basin  for  the 
libation ;  and  let  us  each  keep  five  thousand  ases  of  copper  money.  With  these 
exceptions,  let  us  devote  all  our  silver  and  copper  to  our  country's  use,  as  we 
have  devoted  all  our  gold.  And  let  us  do  this  without  any  vote  of  the  senate, 
of  our  own  free  gift,  as  individual  senators,  and  carry  our  contributions  at  once 
to  the  three  commissioners  for  the  currency.  Be  sure  that  first  the  equestrian 
order,  and  then  the  mass  of  the  people,  will  follow  our  example."  He  spoke  to 
hearers  who  so  thoroughly  shared  his  spirit,  that  they  voted  their  thanks  to  the 
consuls  for  this  suggestion.  The  senate  instantly  broke  up ;  ''he  senators  hastened 
home,  and  thence  came  crowding  to  the  Forum,  their  slaves  bearing  all  their  stores 
of  copper,  and  silver,  and  &;old,  each  man  being  anxious  to  have  his  contribution 
recorded  first ;  so  that,  Livy  says,  neither  were  there  commissioners  enough  to 
receive  all  the  gifts  that  were  brought,  nor  clerks  enough  to  record  them.  The 
example,  as  the  consuls  knew,  was  irresistible ;  the  equestrian  order  and  the  com- 
mons poured  in  their  contributions  with  equal  zeal ;  and  no  tax  could  have  sup- 
plied the  treasury  so  plentifully  as  this  free-will  offering  of  the  whole  people.^' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  money  thus  contributed  was  to  be  repaid  to  the 
contributors,  when  the  republic  should  see  better  days ;  but  the  y.iM  «r  tUN  ««i. 
sacrifice  consisted  in  this,  that,  while  the  prospect  of  payment  was  "^ 
distant  and  uncertain,  the  whole  profit  of  the  money  in  the  mean  time  was  lost : 
for  the  Roman  state  creditors  received  no  interest  on  their  loans.  Therefore  it 
"was  at  their  own  cost  mainly,  and  not  at  the  cost  of  posterity,  that  the  Romans 
maintained  their  great  struggle ;  and  from  our  admiration  of  their  firmness  and 
heroic  devotion  to  their  country's  cause,  nothing  is  in  this  case  to  be  abated. 

Nor  is  it  less  striking,  that  the  senate  at  thb  very  moment  listened  to  accusa- 
tions brought  by  vanquished  enemies  against  their  conquerors,  and  ^^  umii«fih«M»«^ 
these  conquerors  men  of  the  highest  name  and  greatest  influence  uy^roiviuaildiZrl 
in  the  commonwealth,  Marcellus  and  Q.  Fulvius.  When  Lsevinus  ^ 
passed  through  Capua  on  his  way  to  Rome,  he  was  beset  by  a  multitude  of  the 
Capuans,  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  misery  of  their  condition  under  the 
dominion  of  Q.. Fulvius,  and  besought  him  to  take  them  with  him  to  Rome,  that 
they  might  implore  the  mercy  of  the  senate.  Fulvius  made  them  swear  that  they 
would  return  to  Capua  within  five  days  after  they  received  their  answer,  telling 
Lcevinus  that  he  dared  not  let  them  go  at  liberty ;  for  if  any  Capuan  escaped 
from  the  city,  he  instantly  became  a  brigand,  and  scoured  the  country,  bunung, 
robbing,  and  murdering  all  that  fell  in  his  way ;  even  at  Rome,  Lsvinus  would 
find  the  traces  of  Capuan  treason,  for  the  late  destructive  fire  in  the  city  was 
their  work.  So  a  deputation  of  Campanians,  thus  hardly  allowed  to  go,  followed 
LsBvinus  towards  Rome ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  a  similar  deputation 
of  Sicilians  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  like  complaints  against  Marcellus.*^ 

The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  this  year  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal,  and  Sicily ;  and  Sicily  fell  by  lot  to  Marcellus.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
The  Sicilians  present  were  thrown  into  despair  when  this  was  an-  tiuuM«««ii«waM 

«f.  .111  1m  M>t  iato  Sieilj. 

nounced  to  them :  they  put  on  mourmng  and  beset  the  senate- 
house,  weeping  and  bewailing  their  hard  laie,  and  saying  that  it  would  be  better 
for  theur  island  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  lava  floods  of 
^tna,  than  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  Marcellus.  Their  feeling  met  with 
much  sympathy  in  the  senate ;  and  this  was  made  so  intelligible,  that  Marcellus, 
without  waiting  for  any  resolution  on  the  subject,  came  to  an  agreement  with  his 
colleague,  and  they  exchanged  their  provinces." 
This  having  been  settled,  the  Sicilians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  and 
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TMr   cMBpUrt   h  brought  forward  their  comprint.    It  turned  principaUj  on  the  em- 
^'^  >y.?*«  r-**^  elty  of  making  them  responsible  for  the  acts,  first  of  Uieronymiis, 


*'*~"^  and  then  of  a  mercenary  soldiery  which  they  had  no  means  oi  re- 

sisting ;  while  the  long  and  tried  friendship  of  Hiero,  proved  by  the  Romans  m 
the  utmost  extremity  of  their  fortune,  had  been  forgotten.  Marcellns  insisted 
thaf  the  deputation  should  remain  in  the  senate,  and  hear  his  statement, — answer 
he  would  not  call  it,  and  far  less  defence,  as  if  a  Roman  consul  could  plead  to 
the  accusations  of  a  set  of  vanquished  Greeks,— but  his  statement  of  their  offences, 
which  had  justly  brought  on  all  that  they  had  suffered.  He  sud  that  they  had 
acted  as  enemies,  had  rejected  his  frequent  oflfers  of  peace,  and  had  resisted  his 
attacks  with  all  possible  obstinacy,  instead  of  doing  as  Sosis,  whom  they  called  a 
traitor,  had  done,  and  surrendering  their  city  into  his  hands.  He  then  left  the 
senate-house  together  with  the  Sicilians,  and  went  to  the  Capitol  to  carry  on  the 
enlistment  of  the  newly  raised  legions.'* 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  senate  that  Syracuse  had  been  cruelly  used ; 
DtoM  of  um  MMto  ^^^  ^^^  '^*  ^^^^  expressed  this  as  became  him,  especially  wpng 
MMwUiitwomw  th^  the  unworth  V  return  which  had  beoi  made  to  the  country  of  uero 
^'*'^'  for  all  his  fidelity  to  Rome.  But  a  sense  of  Maroellus'  signal  ser- 
vices, and  of  the  urgency  of  the  times,  prevailed ;  and  a  resolution  was  pa^ed  con- 
firming all  that  he  had  done,  but  declaring  that  for  the  time  to  come  the  senate 
would  consult  the  welfare  of  the  Syracusans,  and  would  commend  them  especially 
to  the  care  of  Laevinus.  A  deputation  of  two  senators  was  then  sent  to  the  con- 
sul to  invite  him  to  return  to  the  senate ;  the  Syracusans  were  called  in,  and  the 
decree  was  read.  Then  the  Syracusan  deputies  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
Marcellus,  imploring  him  to  forgive  all  that  they  had  said  against  him,  to  receive 
them  under  his  protection,  and  to  become  the  patronus  of  their  city."  He  gave 
them  a  gracious  answer,^  and  accepted  the  office ;  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
Syracusans  found  it  their  best  policy  to  extol  the  clemency  of  Marcellns ;  and 
later  writers  echoed  their  language,  not  knowing,  or  not  remembering,  that  these 
expressions  of  forced  praise  were  their  own  strongest  refutation. 

The  Campanian  deputation  was  heard  with  less  favor ;  but  still  it  was  heard ; 
8o«««fMtiBnt«f  th«  <uid  the  senate  took  their  complaint  into  consideration.  Bat  in  this 
cuipuiuM.  gjjgg  jj^Q  mercy  was  shown ;  and  it  was  now  that  those  severe  de- 

crees were  passed,  fixing  the  future  fate  of  the  Campanian  people,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  by  anticipation,  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  «^ge  6i 
Capua." 

The  military  history  of  this  year  is  again  difficult  to  comprehend,  owing  to  the 
opmbif  or  tk«  «».  omissions  and  incoherence  in  Livy's  narrative.  Two  armies,  as  we 
^a^'iSSii^ii  have  seen,  were  empbyed  against  Hannibal :  that  of  Cn.  Folvius, 
HMBiteL  ^Y^Q  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  in  Apulia;  and  that  of  Marcellus 

in  Samnium.  Where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  winter,  or  the  end  of  the  preeed* 
ing  summer,  we  know  not ;  not  a  word  being  said  of  his  movements  after  his  in- 
effectual attempt  upon  Rhegium,  till  we  hear  of  his  march  against  Fulvius.  We 
may  suppose,  however,  that  he  had  wintered  in  Apufia ;  and  we  are  told  that. 
Salapia  having  been  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and  a  detachment  of  Numidiane 
having  been  cut  oflf  in  it,  Hannibal  again  retreated  into  Bruttium."  With  two 
armies  opposed  to  him,  it  was  of  importance  not  to  let  either  of  them  advance  to 
attack  Tarentum  and  the  towns  on  the  coast,  while  he  was  engaged  with  tiie 
other.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  abandon  his  garrisons  in  Samnium  and 
Apulia  to  their  own  resources,  and  kept  his  army  well  in  hand,  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  As  usual,  he  received  perfect  inform- 
ation of  the  enemy's  proceedmgs  through  his  secret  emissaries;  and  having 
learned  that  Fulvius  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herdonea,  trying  to  win  the 
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place,  and  that,  relying  on  his  distance  from  the  Carthaginian  army,  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently on  his  guard,  Hannibal  conceived  the  hope  of  destroying  this  army  by  an 
unexpected  attack.  Again  the  details  are  given  variously ;  but  the  result  was, 
that  Hannibars  attempt  was  completely  successful.  The  army  of  Fulvius  was 
destroyed,  and  the  proconsul  killed ;  and  Hannibal,  having  set  fire  to  Herdonea, 
and  executed  those  citizeni  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  sent 
away  the  rest  of  the  population  into  Bruttium,  and  himself  crossed  the  mountains 
into  Lucania,  to  look  after  the  army  of  Marcellus.^ 

Marcellus,  on  the  news  of  his  colleague's  defeat,  left  Samnium,  and  advanced 
into  Lucania :  his  object  now  was  to  watch  Hannibal  closely,  lest 


he  should  a^ain  resume  the  offensive;  all  attempts  to  recover  i»^7«" 
more  towns  m  Samnium  or  elsewhere  must  for  the  time  be  abandoned.  And 
this  service  he  performed  with  great  ability  and  resolution,  never  leaving  Hanni- 
bal at  rest,  and  taking  care  tiot  to  fall  into  any  ambush,  but  unable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  idle  stories  of  his  victories,  to  do  any  thing  more  than  keep  his  enemy  in 
Bight,  as  Fabius  had  done  in  his  first  dictatorship.  Thus  the  rest  of  the  season 
passed  away  unmarked  by  any  thing  of  importance :  Marcellus  wintered  ap- 
parently at  Venusia;  Hannibal  in  his  old  quarters,  in  the  warm  plains  near 
the  sea.'^ 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  reduction  of  Gapua,  the  Roman  affairs  in  Italy  had 
made  no  progress.  On  the  contrary,  another  army  had  been  to-  j^^^  ^^ . 
tally  destroyed ;  and  the  war,  with  all  its  burdens,  seemed  inter-  tb/^«HM  m*  oi 
minable.  But  in  other  quarters  this  year  had  been  more  success- 
ful :  Laevinus  had  ended  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  the  resources  of  that  island  were 
now  at  the  di^osal  of  the  Romans ;  wlule  the  Carthaginian  fleets  had  no  point 
nearer  than  Carthage  itself  to  carry  on  their  operations,  whether  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy's  coasts,  or  the  relief  of  tneir  own  garrisons  at  Tarentum, 
and  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  alliance  which 
Leevinus  had  concluded  with  the  JBtolians  before  he  quitted  Epirus,  had  left  a 
far  easier  task  to  his  successor,  P.  Sulpidus,  and  removed  all  danger  of  Philip's 
co-operating  with  Hannibal.  Meanwhile  Laevinus  was  summoned  home  to  hold 
the  comitia,  Marcellus  being  too  busily  employed  with  Hannibal  to  leave  his 
army ;  and  accordingly  he  crossed  over  directly  from  Lilybaeum  or  Panormus  to 
Ostidy  accompanied  by  the  African,  Mutines,  who  was  now  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  desertion,  in  being  made  a  citizen  of  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  people."* 

Before  his  departure  from  Sicily,  Laevinus  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  over  to  Africa,  partly  to  make  plundering  descents  on  the  Ainmiaf  mws  fh» 
coast»  but  chiefly  to  collect  information  as  to  the  condition  and  ^^^^' 
plans  of  the  enemy.  Messalla,  who  had  succeeded  to  T.  Otacilius  in  the  com- 
mand :f  the  fleet,  accomplished  this  expedition  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  and  the 
information  which  he  collected  was  so  important,  that,  finding  Laevinus  was  gone 
to  Rome,  he  forwarded  it  to  him  without  delay.  Its  substance  bore,  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  coUectinfi;  troops  with  great  diligence,  to  be  sent  over  into 
Spain ;  and  that  the  genend  report  was,  that  these  soldiers  were  to  form  the 
army  of  Hasdrubal,  mnnibal's  brother,  and  were  to  be  led  by  him  immediately 
into  Italy.  This  intelligence  so  alarmed  the  senate,  that  they  would  not  detain 
the  consul  to  hold  the  comiUa,  but  ordered  him  to  name  a  dictator  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  then  to  return  immediately  to  his  province.'' 

With  all  the  patriotism  of  the  Romans,  it  was  not  possible  that  personal  am- 
bition and  jealousy  should  be  wholly  extinct  among  them ;  and  the  ^  u  c ««.  juaiofc 
influence  exercised  at  the  present  crisis  by  Q.  Fabius,  and  his  pref-  A^uuf^fOM  t« 
erenee  of  Q.  Fulvius  and  MarceUus  to  aU  other  conmianders,  was  aodj&iMdMMMS! 
no  doubt  regarded  by  some  as  excessive  and  overbearing.    The 
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magistrate  who  presided  at  the  comitia  enjoyed  so  great  a  power  over  the  elec- 
tions, that  the  choice  of  the  dictator  on  this  occasion  was  of  some  consequeiice ; 
and  Laevinus  intended  to  name  the  commander  of  his  fleet,  M.  Messala,  not  with- 
«»ut  some  view,  possibly,  to  his  own  re-election,  if  the  comitia  were  held  under 
the  auspices  of  a  man  not  entirely  devoted  to  Fabius  and  Fulvius.     But  when  he 
declared  his  intention  to  the  senate,  it  was  objected  that  a  person  out  of  Italr 
could  not  be  named  dictator ;  and  the  consul  was  ordered  to  take  the  choice  ii 
the  people,  and  to  name  whomsoever  the  people  should  fix  upon.     Indignant  at 
this  mterference  with  his  rights  as  consul,  Lsevinus  refused  to  submit  the  questkH! 
to  the  people,  and  forbade  the  prsetor,  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  to  do  so.    This,  how- 
ever, availed  him  nothing ;  for  the  tribunes  called  the  assembly,  and  the  peopk 
resolved  that  the  dictator  to  be  named  should  be  Q.  Fulvius.     Lsevinus  probabh 
expected  this,  and,  as  his  last  resource,  had  left  Rome  secretly  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  decision,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  go  through  the  form  of 
naming  his  rival  dictator.     Here  was  a  new  difficulty,  for  the  dictator  could  onlj 
be  named  by  one  of  the  consuls :  so  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  Marcellus ;  and 
he  nominated  Q.  Fulvius  immediately.^     The  old  man  left  Capua  forthwith,  and 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia,  at  which  the  century  first  called  gSLve  iu 
votes  in  favor  of  Fulvius  himself  and  Fabius.     This,  no  doubt,  had  been  preeon- 
certed :  but  two  of  the  tribunes  shared  the  feelings  of  Laevinus,  and  objected  to 
such  a  monopoly  of  office  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  men ;  they  also  complained 
of  the  precedent  of  allowing  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  election  to  be  himself 
elected.     Fulvius,  with  no  false  modesty,  or  what  ia  our  notions  would  be  real 
delicacy,  maintained  that  the  choice  of  the  century  was  good,  and  justified  br 
precedents ;  and  at  last  the  question  was  submitted  by  common  consent  to  the 
senate.     The  senate  determined  that,  under  actual  circumstances,  it  was  import- 
ant that  the  ablest  men  and  roost  tried  generals  should  be  at  the  bead  of  afi^is  ; 
and  they  therefore  approved  of  the  election.    Accordingly  Fabius  and  Fulvius  were 
once  more  appomted  consuls ;  the  former  for  the  fifth  time,  the  latter  for  the  fourth." 
Thus  was  the  great  object  gained  of  employing  the  three  most  tried  genenk 
of  the  republic,  Fabius,  Fulvius,  and  Marcellus,  against  Hannifad 
e«DF«gB.  .^  ^^^  approaching  campaign.     Each  was  to  command  a  full  con- 
sular army,  Marcellus  retaining  that  which  he  now  had,  with  the  title  of  proooo- 
sul ;  and  the  plan  of  operations  was,  that,  while  Marcellus  occupied  Hannibal  on 
the  side  of  Apulia,  a  grand  movement  should  be  made  against  Tarentum  and  the 
other  towns  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  southern  coast.     Fabius  was  to  attack 
Tarentum,  while  Fulvius  was  to  reduce  the  garrisons  still  retained  by  Hannibal 
in  Lucania,"^  and  then  to  advance  into  Bruttium ;  and  that  band  of  adventureis 
from  Sicily,  which  Laevinus  had  sent  over  to  Rhegium  to  do  some  service  in  that 
quarter,  was  to  attempt  the  sie^e  of  Caulon,  or  Caulonia.     Every  exertion  was 
to  be  made  to  destroy  Hannibal  s  power  in  the  south,  before  his  brother  could 
arrive  in  Ital^  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  north.*'    Lsevinus,  it  seems,  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  opposition  to  Fulvius'  election,  in  being  deprived  of  his  consular 
army,  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  over  to  Italy  to  be  commanded  by  Fnlrius 
himself ;  and  he  and  the  propraetor,  L.  Cincius,  were  left  to  defend  Sicily  with 
the  old  soldiers  of  Cannae,  and  the  remains  of  the  defeated  armies  of  the  two 
Fulvii,  the  praetor  and  the  proconsid,  which  had  been  condemned  to  the  same 
banishment,  together  with  the  forces  which  they  had  themselves  raised  withio 
the  island,  partly  native  Sicilians,  and  partly  Numidians,  who  had  come  over  to 
the  Romans  with  Mutines.*    With  these  resources,  and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy 
ships,  Sicily  was  firmly  held ;  and  Laevinus,  it  is  said,  was  able  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  send  supplies  of  com  to  Rome,  and  also  to  the  army  of  Fabius  be- 
fore Tarentum." 
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But  before  the  consuls  could  take  the  field,  a  stonn  burst  forth  more  threaten- 
ing than  any  which  the  repubFic  had  yet  expepenced.  The  sol-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
diers  of  the  army  defeated  at  Herdonea,  who  were  now  to  be  sent  «>^j^  '•'^  <^^ 
over  to  Sicily,  were  in  a  large  proportion  Latins  of  the  colonies  ; 
and  as  they  were  to  be  banished  for  the  whole  length  of  the  war,  fresh  soldiers 
'were  .to  be  levied  to  supply  their  places  in  Italy.  This  new  demand  was  the 
drop  which  made  the  full  cup  overflow.  The  deputies  of  twelve  of  the  colonies, 
-who  were  at  Rome  as  usual  to  receive  the  consul's  orders,  when  they  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  fresh  soldiers,  and  to  raise  money  for  their  payment,  replied 
resolutely  that  they  had  neither  men  nor  money  remaining." 

"  The  Roman  people,"  says  Livy,  **  had  at  this  penod  thirty  colonies ;  of 
-which  number  twelve  thus  refused  to  support  the  war  any  longer,  tjw  eon«iu  r*nm. 
The  number  mentioned  by  the  historian  has  occasioned  great  per-  ■«»»»wi»J»»k«n»n»-* 
plexity ;  but  its  comcidence  with  the  old  number  of  the  states  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy leaves  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness  ;  and  when  the  maritime  colonies  are 
excepted,  which  stood  on  a  different  footing,  as  not  being  ordinarily  bound  to 
raise  men  for  the  regular  land-service,  it  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  list  which 
-we  should  draw  up  of  all  the  Latin  colonies  mentioned  to  have  been  founded  be- 
fore this  period.  But  what  particular  causes  determined  the  twelve  recusant  colo- 
nies more  than  the  rest  to  resist  the  commands  of  Rome,  we  cannot  tell.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  name  of  Alba,  which  two  years  before  had  shown,  such  zeal  in 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  Rome  unsummoned,  when  Hannibal  threatened  its 
very  waUs ;  we  also  find  some  of  the  oldest  colonies,  Circeii,  Ardea,  Cora, 
Nepete,  and  Sutrium ;  Gales,  which  had  so  long  been  an  important  position  dur- 
ing the  revolt  of  Capua,  Carseoli,  Suessa,  Setia,  Namia,  and  Interamna,  on  the 
liiris.  The  consuls,  thunderstruck  at  their  refusal,  attempted  to  shame  them 
from  their  purpose  by  rebuke.  "  This  is  not  merely  declinmg  to  furnish  troops 
and  money,"  they  said ;  "  it  is  open  rebellion.  Go  home  to  your  colonies ;  for- 
get that  so  detestable  a  thought  ever  entered  your  heads ;  remind  your  fellow- 
citizens  that  they  are  not  Campanians  nor  Tarentines,  but  Romans,  Roman  bom, 
and  sent  from  Rome  to  occupy  lands  conquered  by  Romans,  to  multiply  the  race 
of  Rome's  defenders.  All  duty  owed  by  children  to  their  parents,  you  owe  to 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome."  But  in  vain  did  Fabius  and  Fulvius,  with  all 
the  authority  of  their  years  and  their  sreat  name,  speak  such  language  to  the 
deputies.  They  were  coldly  answered,  "that  it  was  useless  to  consult  their 
countrymen  at  home ;  the  colonies  could  not  alter  their  resolution :  for  they  had 
no  men  nor  money  left."  Finding  the  case  hopeless,  the  consuls  summoned 
the  senate,  and  reported  the  fatd  intelligence.  The  courage  which  had  not 
yielded  to  the  slaughter  of  Cannae,  was  shaken  now.  "  At  last,"  it  was  said, 
"  the  blow  is  struck,  and  Rome  is  lost :  this  example  will  be  followed  by  all  our 
colonies  and  allies :  there  is  doubtless  a  general  conspu^cy  amongst  them  to  give 
us  up  boubd  hand  and  foot  to  Hannibal.  '^ 

The  consuls  bade  the  senate  to  take  courage ;  the  other  colonies  were  yet  true ; 
"  even  these  false  ones  will  return  to  their  duty,  if  we  do  not  con-  p^^^  ^^,  ^  ^ 
descend  to  entreat  them,  but  rather  rebuke  them  for  their  treason."  Jjj*'jjjjj";^*,jj^ 
Every  thing  was  left  to  the  consuls'  discretion :  they  exerted  all  jjlj^  »«tio«  S*^ 
their  influence  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  colonies  privately ;  ^  '^' 
and  having  ascertained  their  sentiments,  they  then  ventured  to  summon  them 
officially,  and  to  ask,  "  Whether  their  appointed  contingents  of  men  and  money 
were  forthcoming  ?"  Then  M.  Sextilius  of  Fregells  stood  up  and  made  answer 
in  the  name  of  the  eighteen  remaining  colonies :  "  They  are  forthcoming ; 
and  if  more  are  needed,  more  are  at  your  disposal.  Every  order,  every  wish  of  the 
Roman  people,  we  will  with  our  best  efforts  fulfil :  to  do  this  we  have  means 
enough,  and  will  more  than  enough."  The  consuls  replied,  ''  Our  thanks  are  all 
too  httle  for  your  desert :  the  whole  senate  must  thamc  you  themselves."    They 
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led  the  deputies  into  the  senate-house ;  and  thanlcs  were  voted  to  them  in  the 
warmest  terms.  Then  the  consuls  were  desired  to  lead  them  before  the  peoj^ 
to  remmd  the  people  of  all  the  services  which  the  colonies  had  rendered  to  them 
and  to  their  fathers,  services  all  surpassed  by  this  last  act  of  devotioiu  The 
thanks  of  the  people  were  voted  no  less  heartily  than  those  of  the  senate.  "  Nor 
shall  these  eighteen  colonies  even  now,"  says  Livy,  **  lose  their  just  glory.  They 
were  the  people  of  Signia,  of  Norba,  of  Saticula,  of  Brundisium,  of  FregeOae,  ci 
Luceria,  of  Yenusia,  of  Hadria,  of  Firmum,  and  of  Ariminum ;  and  from  the  low- 
er sea,  the  people  of  Pontia,  and  of  Paestum,  and  of  Cosa ;  and  from  the  midJasd 
country,  the  people  of  Beneventum,  and  of  MaermsL,  and  of  Spoletum,  and  of 
Placentia,  and  of  Cremona."  The  aid  of  these  eighteen  colonies  on  that  day  saved 
the  Roman  empire.  Satisfied  now,  and  feeling  their  strength  invincible,  the  sen- 
ate forbade  the  consuls  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  disobedient  colonies  ; 
they  were  neither  to  send  for  them,  nor  to  detain  them,  nor  to  dismiss  them ; 
thev  were  to  leave  them  wholly  alone.** 

It  is  enough  for  the  glory  of  any  nation,  that  its  history  in  two  snccessive 
iiMMauiT  of  tiMir  years  should  record  two  such  events  as  the  magnanimous  liberality 
iSte!^  bSS? Mb£  of  the  senate  in  sacrificing  their  wealth  to  their  country,  and  the 
m^ itwSSB'iJLai  no  less  magnanimous  firmness  and  wisdom  of  their  behavior  to- 
Fnc«ii«.  wards  their  colonies.     An  aristocracy  endowed  with  such  virtue 

deserved  its  ascendency ;  for  its  inherent  faults  were  now  shown  only  towards 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  its  nobler  character  alone  was  displayed  towards  her  du- 
zens.  But  when  M.  SextiUus  of  FregellsB  was  standmg  before  Q.  Fulvius,  prom- 
ising to  serve  Rome  to  the  death,  and  the  old  consul's  stem  countenance  was 
softened  to  admiration  and  joy,  and  his  lips,  which  had  so  remorselessly  doomed 
the  Capuan  senators  to  a  bloody  death,  were  now  uttering  thanks  and  prakes  to 
Rome's  true  colonists,  how  would  each  have  started,  could  he  have  looked  for  a 
moment  into  futurity,  and  seen  what  events  were  to  happen,  before  a  himdred 
years  were  over !  By  a  strange  coincidence,  each  would  have  seen  the  selfsame 
hand  red  with  the  blood  of  his  descendants,  and  extin^shing  the  country  of  the 
one  and  the  family  of  the  other.  Within  ninety  years,  the  Roman  aristocracy 
were  to  become  utterly  corrupted ;  and  its  leader,  L.  Opimius,  as  base  penon- 
ally  as  he  was  politically  cruel,  was  to  destroy  Fregellse,  and  treacherously  in 
cold  blood  to  slay  an  innocent  youth,  the  last  direct  representative  of  the  great 
Q.  Fulvius,  after  he  had  slain  M.  Fulvius,  the  youth's  father,  in  civil  conflict  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome.**  Fregellae,  to  whose  citizens  Rome  at  this  time  owed  her 
safety,  was  withm  ninety  years  to  be  so  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Roman  arms, 
that  at  this  day  its  very  site  is  not  certainly  known :  the  most  faithful  of  colonies 
has  perished  more  entirely  than  the  rebellious  Capua.*^ 

Roftie  could  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  her  colonies ;  but  their  very 
TiM  mmi  tiMffmis  rcadiuess  made  it  desirable  to  spare  them  to  the  utmost.  There- 
^""'t^'^  fore  a  treasure,  which  was  reserved  in  the  most  sacred  treasuiy 

for  the  extremest  need,  was  now  brought  out ;  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  four 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  ^old ;  and  which  had  been  accumulating  during  a 
period  of  about  150  years,  bemg  the  produce  of  the  tax  at  five  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  every  emancipated  slave,  paid  by  the  person  who  gave  him  his  liberty. 
With  this  money  the  military  chests  of  the  principal  armies  were  well  replenished; 
and  supplies  of  clothing  were  sent  to  the  army  in  Spain,  which  P.  Scipio  was  now 
commanding,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leading  to  the  conquest  of  New  Carthage." 

At  lengtn  the  consuls  took  the  field.  Marcellus,  according  to  the  plan 
BMBBiam  nd  utcudm  agrccd  upou,  brokc  up  from  his  quarters  at  Yenusia,  and  proceed- 
Sl^uti^SS!?*.:  ed  to  watch  and  harass  Hannibal ;  while  Fabius  advanced  upoo 
bootmbmiMioB.         Tarentum,  and  Fulvius  marched  into  Lucania.    Caulonia  at  the 
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same  time  was  besieged  by  the  band  of  adrenturers  from  Sicily.  The  mass  of 
forces  thus  employed  was  overwhelming ;  and  Hannibal,  while  he  clung  to  Apu- 
lia and  Bruttium,  was  unable  to  retain  his  hold  on  Samnium  and  Lucania.  Those 
great  countries,  or  rather  the  powerful  party  in  both,  which  had  hitherto  been  in 
revolt  from  Rome,  now  made  their  submission  to  Q.  Fulvius,  and  delivered  up 
such  of  Hannibal's  soldiers  as  were  in  garrison  in  any  of  their  towns.  They  had 
apparently  chosen  their  time  well ;  and  by  submitting  at  the  beginning  of  the 
camp£ugn  they  obtained  easy  terms.  Even  Fulvius,  though  not  inclined  to  show 
mercy  to  revolted  allies,  granted  them  full  indemnity :  the  axes  of  his  lictors 
Tvere  suffered  this  time  to  sleep  unstained  with  blood.  This  politic  mercy  had 
its  effect  on  the  Bruttians  also:  some  of  their  leading  men  came  to  the  Roman 
'*amp  to  treat  concerning  the  submission  of  their  countrymen  on  the  terms  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  ;  and  the  base  of  all  Hannibal's 
operations,  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  away  from 
him,  if  he  lingered  anv  longer  in  Apulia.** 

Then  his  indomitable  genius  and  energy  appeared  once  more  in  all  its  brilliancy. 
He  turned  fiercely  upon  Marcellus,  engaged  him  twice,  and  so  HuBtuPibrintetn. 
disabled  him,  that  Marcellus,  with  all  his  enterprise,  was  obliged  UStyd'^S^ bI^ 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Yenusia,  and  there  lay  helpless  ""^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.*^  Freed  from  this  enemy,  Hannibal  fle^ 
into  Bruttium :  the  strength  of  Tarentum  gave  him  no  anxiety  for  its  immediate 
clanger ;  so  he  hastened  to  deliver  Caulonia.  The  motley  band  who  were  be- 
sieging it  fled  at  the  mere  terror  of  his  approach,  and  retreated  to  a  neighboring 
hill;  thither  he  pursued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.**  He 
then  marched  back  with  speed  to  Tarentum,  hoping  to  crush  Fabius,  as  he  had 
crushed  Marcellus.  He  was  within  five  miles  of  the  city  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  it  was  lost.  The  Bruttian  commander  of  the  garrison  had  betrayed 
it  to  Fabius :  the  Romans  had  entered  it  in  arms :  Carthalo,  the  Carthi^^inian 
commander,  and  Nico  and  Philemenus,  who  had  opened  its  gates  to  Hannibal, 
had  all  fallen  in  defending  it :  the  most  important  city  and  the  best  harbor  in 
the  south  of  Italy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.** 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Paris,  when  Napoleon  was  hastenmg  from  Fontaine- 
bleau  to  deliver  it,  can  scarcely  have  been  a  heavier  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  than  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Tarentum  was  to  Han-  F!!b!!l%to^!^!lii!^ 
nibal.  Yet,  always  master  of  himself,  he  was  neither  misled  by  ^^ 
passion  nor  by  alarm :  he  halted  and  encamped  on  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
mained quiet  for  some  days,  to  show  that  his  confidence  in  himself  was  unshaken 
by  the  treason  of  his  allies.  Then  he  retreated  slowly  towards  Metapontum,  and 
contrived  that  two  of  the  Metapontines  should  ^o  to  Fabius  at  Tarentum,  offer- 
ing to  surrender  their  town  and  the  Carthagiman  garrison,  if  their  past  revolt 
might  be  forgiven.  Fabius,  believing  the  proposal  to  be  genuine,  sent  back  a 
favorable  answer,  and  fixed  the  day  on  which  he  would  appear  before  Metapon- 
tum with  his  army.  On  that  day  Hannibal  lay  m  ambush  close  to  the  road  lead- 
ing  from  Tarentum,  ready  to  spring  upon  his  prey.  But  Fabius  came  not :  his 
habitual  caution  made  him  suspicious  of  mischief ;  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
omens  were  threatening :  the  haruspex,  on  inspecting  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
offered  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  warned  the  consul  to  beware  of  hidden 
snares,  and  of  the  arts  of  the  enemy.  The  Metapontme  deputies  were  sent  back 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  delay ;  they  were  arrested,  and,  being  threatened  with 
the  torture,  disclosed  the  truth.^ 

The  remaining  operations  of  the  canopai^  are  again  unknown :  the  Romans, 
however,  seem  to  have  attempted  nothing  further ;  and  Hannibal  «•  nm^am  n-r-it 
kept  his  army  in  the  field,  marching  whither  he  would  without  op-  ***  "*• 
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position,  and  a^in  laying  waste  Tarious  parts  of  Italy  with  fire  and  sword.*'  So 
far  as  we  can  discover,  he  returned  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  his  old  winter- 
quarters  in  Apulia. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  result  of  a  campaign,  from  which  so  much  had 
DiMtuhetioDatRoiM;  heeu  expccted,  should  have  caused  great  disappointment  at  Roiikl 
3h!l^*K*SrmSi  However  much  men  rejoiced  in  the  recovery  of  Tajrentum,  they 
iMiu«kctMic«MHL     could  not  hut  feel  that  even  this  success  was  owing  to  treason; 
and  that  Hannibars  superiority  to  all  who  were  opposed  to  him  was  more  mani- 
fest than  ever.     This  touched  them  in  a  most  tender  point ;  because  it  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  destructive  ravages  of  Italy,  and  thus  to  keep  up  that  distress 
which  had  long  been  felt  so  heavily.     Above  all,  indignation  was  loud  againsi 
Marcellus  ;^  and  if  in  his  lifetime  he  indulged  in  that  braggart  language,  whidi 
his  son  used  so  largely  after  his  death,  the  anger  of  tue  people  against  him  was 
very  reasonable.     If  he  called  his  defeats  victories,  as  his  son  no  doubt  caDed 
them  afterwards,  and  as  the  falsehood  through  him  has  struck  deep  into  Roman 
history,  well  might  the  people  be  indignant  at  hearing  that  a  victorious  general 
had  shut  himself  up  all  the  summer  within  the  walls  of  Yenusia,  and  had  allowed 
the  enemj  to  ravage  the  country  at  pleasure.     The  feeling  was  so  strong,  that 
C.  Publicius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  man  of  an  old  and  respected  tHbtmidan 
family,  brought  in  a  bill  to  the  people  to  deprive  Marcellus  of  his  command. 
Marcellus  returned  home  to  plead  his  cause,  when  Fulvius  went  home  also  to 
hold  the  comitia ;  and  the  people  met  to  consider  the  bill  in  the  Flaminian  circus, 
without  the  walls,  to  enable  Marcellus  to  be  present ;  for  his  military  conunaod 
hindered  his  entering  the  city.     It  is  likely  that  the  influence  of  Fulvius  was  ex- 
erted strongly  in  his  behalf ;  and  his  own  statement,  if  he  told  the  simple  truth, 
left  no  just  cause  of  complaint  agsdnst  him.     He  had  executed  his  part  of  the 
compaign  to  the  best  of  his  ability  :  twice  had  he  fought  with  Hannibal  to  hinder 
him  froili  marching  into  Bruttium ;  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  if  the  fate  of  all 
other  Roman  generals  had  been  his  also ;  he  had  but  failed  to  do  what  none  had 
done,  or  could  do.     The  people  felt  for  the  mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who 
had  served  them  well  from  youth  to  age,  and  in  the  worst  of  times  had  never  lost 
courage :  they  not  only  threw  out  the  bill,  but  elected  Marcellus  once  more  con- 
sul, giving  him,  as  his  colleague,  his  old  lieutenant  in  Sicily,  T.  Quintius  Crispi- 
nus,  who  was  now  praetor,  and  during  the  last  year  had  succeeded  to  Fulvius  in 
the  command  at  Capua.^ 

It  marks  our  advance  in  Roman  history,  that  among  the  praetors  of  this  yesr 
▲.r.c.sM.  A.C.M8.  ^e  find  the  name  of  Sex.  Julius  CsBsar  ;  the  first  Caesar  who  ap- 
j«. ,  c-r  prmor.     p^^^  j^  ^j^g  Romau  Fasti. 

For  some  time  past  the  Romans  seem  to  have  mistrusted  the  fidelity  of  the 
DoaMt  aiKNit  tk«  sdcu  Etruscaus ;  and  an  army  of  two  legions  had  been  regularly  stationed 
ity  oTEtnirto.  jjj  Etru^a,  to  check  any  disposition  to  revolt.     But  now  C.  Calpur- 

nius  Piso,  who  commanded  in  Etruria,  reported  that  the  danger  was  becoming 
imminent,  and  he  particularly  named  the  city  of  Arretium  as  the  principal  seat 
of  disaffection.^  Why  this  feeling  should  have  manifested  itself  at  this  moment^ 
we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  possible  that  the  fame  of  Hasdrubal's  coming  may 
have  excited  the  Etruscans.  It  is  possible  that  Hannibal  may  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  co-operate  with  his  brother. 
But  other  causes  may  be  imagined ;  the  continued  pressure  of  the  war  upon  all 
Italy,  and  the  probability  that  the  defection  of  the  twelve  colonies  must  have 
compelled  the  Romans  to  increase  the  burdens  of  their  other  allies.  If,  as  Nie* 
buhr  thinks,^^  the  Etruscans  were  not  in  the  habit  of  serving  with  the  legions  in 
the  regular  infantry,  their  contributions  in  money,  and  in  seamen  for  the  fleets, 
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^would  have  been  proportionably  greater ;  and  both  these  would  fall  heavily  on 
t^lie  great  Etruscan  chiefs,  or  Lucumones,  from  whose  vassals  the  seamen  would 
1>«  taken,  as  their  properties  would  have  to  furnish  the  money.  Again,  in  the 
year  544,  when  com  was  at  so  enormous  a  price,  we  read  of  a  large  quantity 
purchased  in  Etruria  by  the  Roman  flrovemment  for  the  use  of  their  garrison  in 
t;be  citadel  of  Tarentum/*  This  com  the  allied  states  were  bound  to  sell  at  a  fixed 
price ;  so  that  the  Etruscan  landowners  would  consider  themselves  greatly  injured, 
in  being  forced  to  sell  at  alow  price,  what  in  the  present  condition  of  the  markets 
-wss  worth  four  or  five  times  as  much.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  Marcellus 
-was  sent  into  Etruria,  even  before  he  came  into  office  as  consul,  to  observe  the 
state  of  affairs,  that,  if  necessary,  he  might  remove  the  seat  of  war  from  Apulia 
to  Etruria.  The  report  of  his  mission  seemed  satisfactory ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
necessary  to  bring  his  army  from  Apulia.^^ 

Yet  some  time  afterwards,  before  Marcellus  left  Rome  to  take  the  field,  the  re- 
ports of  the  disaffection  of  Arretium  became  more  serious ;  and  C.  iKMff«eti«  «f  Am. 
Hostilius,  who  had  succeeded  Calpumius  m  the  command  of  the  ^"^ 
army  stationed  in  Etroria,  was  ordered  to  lose  no  time  in  demanding  hostages 
from  the  principal  inhabitants.  C.  Terentius  Yarro  was  sent  to  receive  them,  to 
the  number  of  120,  and  to  take  them  to  Rome.  Even  this  precaution  was  not 
thought  sufficient ;  and  Yarro  was  sent  back  to  Arretium  to  occupy  the  city  with 
one  of  the  home  legions,  while  Hostilius,  with  his  regular  army,  was  to  move  up 
and  down  the  country,  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  might  be  crushed  in  a 
moment.^  It  appears  also  that,  besides  the  hostages,  several  sons  of  the  wealthy 
Struscans  were  taken  away  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  of  Marcellus'  army,  to  prevent 
them  at  any  rate  from  being  dangerous  at  home.^' 

The  two  consuls  were  to  conduct  the  war  against  Hannibal,  whilst  Q.  Claudius, 
one  of  the  praetors,  with  a  third  army,  was  to  hold  Tarentum,  and  Dupodtien  or  tii*  lu- 
the  country  of  the  Sallentines.  Fulvius  with  a  single  legion  re-  SSe.'TlJS*  Jmu? 
sumed  his  old  command  at  Capua.  Fabius  returned  to  Rome,  and  '*'^"^' 
from  this  time  forward  no  more  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country,  although 
he  still  in  ail  probability  directed  the  measures  of  the  government.^ 

Crispinus  had  left  Rome  before  his  colleague,  and,  with  some  reinforcements 
newly  raised,  proceeded  to  Lucania,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  which  had  belonged  to  Fulvius.     His  ambition  was  to  rival  *  «M»p^f». 

the  glory  of  Fabius,  by  attacking^  another  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  southern 
coast.  He  fixed  upon  Locri,  and  having  sent  for  a  powerful  artillery  from  SicOy, 
with  a.  naval  force  to  operate  against  the  sea  front  of  the  town,  commenced  the 
siege.  Hannibal's  approach,  however,  forced  him  to  raise  it ;  and  as  Marcellus 
had  now  arrived  at  Yenusia,  he  retreated  thither  to  co-operate  with  his  colleague. 
The  two  armies  were  encamped  apart,  about  three  miles  from  each  other :  two 
consuls,  it  was  thought.,  must  at  any  rate  be  able  to  occupy  Hannibal  in  Apulia, 
while  the  siege  of  Locri  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  fleet  and  artillery  from  Sicily, 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  two  legions  commanded  by  the  prsetor  Q.  Claudius  at 
Tarentum.  Such  was  the  Roman  plan  of  campaign  for  the  year  546,  the  eleventh 
of  this  memorable  war.'^ 

The  two  armies  opposed  to  Hannibal  must  have  amounted  at  least  to  40,000 
men ;  he  could  not  venture  to  risk  a  battle  agiunst  so  large  a  force  : 


but  his  eye  was  everywhere;  and  he  was  neither  i^orant  nor  . 
unobservant  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  rear,  and  of  the  intended  ^^'^ 
march  of  the  legion  from  Tarentum  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Locri  by  land.  So 
confident  was  he  in  his  superiority,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  detach  a  force  of 
3000  horse  and  2000  foot  from  his  already  inferior  numbers,  to  intercept  these 
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troops  on  their  way:  and  while  the  Romans  marched  on  in  confidence,  suppoa^ 
that  Hannibal  was  far  away  in  Apulia,  they  suddenly  found  their  road  beset ;  and 
Hannibal's  dreaded  cavalry  broke  in  upon  the  flanks  of  their  column.  The  ro« 
was  complete  in  an  instant ;  the  whole  Boman  division  was  destroyed  or  dis. 
persed  ;  and  the  fugitives,  escaping  over  the  country  in  all  directions,  fled  back 
to  Tarentum/'  The  fleet  from  SicUy  were  obliged  therefore  to  cany  on  the  aeg» 
of  Locri  as  well  as  they  could,  with  no  other  help. 

This  ugnal  service  rendered,  Hannibal's  detachment  returned  to  his  camp 
poiiHoD  of  til*  two  ^"'^^"g  ^^^  *^^^r  numerous  prisoners.  Frequent  skirmishes  toc4 
•imiM.  ifArJiiot'te  place  between  the  opposed  armies ;  and  Hannibal  was  cootinuaDT 
uumiiaHi  »iba*)i.  jj^pjjjg  £q^  g^^g  opportuuity  of  striking  a  blow.  A  hill  covered 
with  copsewood  rose  between  the  two  armies,  and  had  been  occupied  hitherto 
by  neither  party ;  only  HannibaFs  light  cavalry  were  used  to  lurk  amongst  the 
trees  at  its  foot,  to  cut  off  any  stragglers  from  the  enemy's  camp.  The  eonsok 
it  seems,  wished  to  remove  their  camp — ^for  the  two  consular  armies  were  now 
encamped  together — to  this  hill ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  occupy  it  as  an  intrenched 
post,  from  wlach  they  might  command  the  enemy's  movement.  But  they  re- 
solved to  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  themselves ;  and,  accordingly,  they  rode  for- 
ward with  two  hundred  cavalry,  and  a  few  li^ht-armed  soldiers,  leaving  tbdr 
troops  behind  in  the  camp,  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  on  a  signal  given  to 
advance  and  take  possession  of  the  hill.^  The  party  ascended  the  hill  witbcat 
opposition,  and  rode  on  to  the  side  towards  the  enemy,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
countiy  in  that  direction.  Meantime  the  Numidians,  who  had  always  one  of  th«r 
number  on  the  lookout,  to  give  timely  notbe  of  any  thing  that  approached,  as 
they  were  lurking  under  the  hill,  were  warned  by  their  scout,  that  a  partf  of 
Romans  were  on  the  heights  above  them.  No  doubt  he  had  marked  the  acakt 
war-cloaks  of  the  generals,  and  the  lictors  who  went  before  them,  and  told  lus 
companions  of  the  golden  prize  that  fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands.  T3» 
Numidians  stole  along  under  the  hill,  screened  by  the  trees,  till  they  got  roiaid 
it,  between  the  party  on  the  summit  and  the  Roman  camp ;  and  then  they  chazgd 
up  the  ascent,  and  fell  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  enemy.  The  whole  a&r 
was  over  in  an  instant :  Marcellus  was  run  through  the  body  with  a  apear,  asd 
killed  on  the  spot ;  his  son  and  Crispinus  were  desperately  wounded  ;  the  Etrus- 
can horsemen,  who  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment,  had  no  indinalko 
to  fight  in  a  service  which  they  had  been  forced  to  enter ;  the  Fr^^ellans,  whc> 
formed  the  remainder  of  it,  were  too  few  to  do  any  thing ;  all  were  obliged  to 
ride  for  their  lives,  and  to  leap  their  horses  down  the  broken  ground  on  the  hill- 
sides to  escape  to  their  camp.  '  The  legions  in  the  camp  saw  the  skirmssb,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  rescue  in  time.  Crispinus  and  the  young  Marcellus  rode 
in  covered  with  blood,  and  followed  by  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  party ;  bat 
Marcellus,  six  times  consul,  the  bravest  and  stoutest  of  soldiers,  who  had  dedi- 
cated the  spoils  of  the  Gaulish  king,  slain  by  his  own  hand,  to  Jupiter  Feretrias 
in  the  capitol,  was  lying  dead  on  a  nameless  hill ;  and  his  arms  and  body  wen 
Hannibars.*^ 

The  Numidians,  hardly  believing  what  they  had  done,  rode  back  to  their  camp 
Tho  RoiMD  .m  n^  ^  rcport  their  extraordinary  achievement.  Hanmbal  instantly  pm 
tiMta.'ulISnJMLI^  his  army  in  motion,  and  occupied  the  fatal  hill.  There  he  foimd 
UMiiog*  of  Loori.  ^^^  ^j^  ^^  Marcellus,  which  he  is  said  to  have  looked  at  for  some 
time  with  d^ep  interest,  but  with  no  word  or  look  of  exultation :  then  he  took  the 
ring  from  the  finger  of  the  body,  and  ordered,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  esse 
of  Flaminius  and  Gracchus,  that.it  should  be  honorably  burned,  and  that  the 
ashes  should  be  sent  to  Marcellus'  son.^  The  Romans  left  their  camp  usdei 
cover  of  the  night,  and  retreated  to  a  position  of  greater  security :  they  no  longei 
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thought  of  detaining  Hannibal  from  BrutUum ;  their  only  hope  was  to  escape  out 
of  his  reach.  Then  Hannibal  flew  once  more  to  the  relief  of  Loeri :  the  terror 
of  the  approach  of  his  Numidian  cavalry  drove  the  Romans  to  their  ships ;  all 
their  costly  artillery  and  engines  were  abandoned ;  and  the  siege  of  Locri,  no 
less  disastrous  to  the  Roman  naval  force  than  to  their  land  army,  was  effectually 
raised.** 

During  the  rest  of  the  season  the  field  was  again  left  free  to  Hannibal ;  and 
his  destructive  ravages  were  carried  on,  we  maybe  sure,  more  H«««KU«M«««torof 
widely  than  even  in  the  preceding  year.  The  army  of  Marcellus  cSj^  dZi'ofTil 
lay  within  the  walls  of  Venusia ;  tiiat  of  Crispinus  retreated  to  """"^ 
Capua;"  officers  having  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  ^ke  the  command  of  each 
provisionally.  Crispinus  was  desired  to  name  a  dictator  for  holding  the  comitia ; 
and  he  accordingly  nominated  the  old  T.  Manlius  Torquatus ;  soon  after  which 
he  died  of  the  effect  of  his  wounds ;  and  the  republic,  for  the  first  time  on  rec- 
ord, was  deprived  of  both  its  consuls  before  the  expiration  of  their  office,  by  a 
violent  death." 

The  public  anxiety  about  the  choice  of  new  consuls  was  quickened  in  the  high- 
est degree  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  Massilia.  The  Mas-  ,^  MMriu.™  «•«! 
sUians,  true  to  their  old  friendship  with  Rome,  made  haste  to  ac-  tidiagt  «f  hH^Si'i 
quaint  their  allies  with  the  danger  that  was  threatening  them.  **'^''®'"*' 
Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  had  suddenly  appeared  m  the  interior  of  Gaul ; 
he  Lad  brought  a  large  treasure  of  money  with  him;  and  was  raising  soldiers 
busily.  Two  Romans  were  sent  back  to  Gaul  with  the  Massilian  ambassadors 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affairs ;  and  these  officers,  on  their  return  to  Rome, 
informed  the  senate,  that,  through  the  connections  of  Massilia  with  some  of  the 
chiefs  in  the  interior,  they  had  v^e,  out  that  Hasdrubal  had  completed  his  levies, 
and  was  dnly  waiting  for  the  first  melting  of  the  snows  to  cross  the  Alps.  The 
senate  therefore  must  expect  in  the  next  campaign  to  see  two  sons  of  Hamilcar 
in  Italy." 

Reserving  the  detail  of  the  war  in  Spam  for  another  place,  I  need  only  relate 
here  as  much  as  is  necessaiy  for  understanding  Hasdrubal's  expe-  Hbrntoootorsptfa 
diticm.  Early  in  the  season  of  646,  while  the  other  Carthaginian  «»«««'» out- 
generals were  in  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula,  Hasdrubal  had  been  obliged  witl 
his  single  army  to  give  battle  to  Scipio  at  Baccula,  a  place  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  BsbUs  ;  and  having  been  defeated  there,  had 
succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  carrying  off  his  elephants  and  money,  and  had  retreated 
first  towards  the  Tagus,  and  then  towards  the  western  Pyrenees,  whither  Scipio 
durst  not  follow  him,  for  fear  of  abandoning  the  sea-coast  to  the  pthe?  Carthagin- 
ian generals."  By  this  movement  Hasdrubal  masked  his  projects  from  the  view 
of  the  Romans ;  they  did  not  know  whether  he  had  merely  retired  to  recruit  hit 
army,  in  order  to  take  the  field  against  Scipio,  or  whether  he  was  preparing  foi 
a  march  into  Italy .'^  But  even  if  Italy  were  his  object,  it  was  supposed  that  htt 
would  follow  the  usual  route,  b]  the  eastern  Pyrenees  along  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  and  Scipio  accordingly  took  the  precaution  of  securing  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  in  this  direction,  on  the  present  road  between  Barcelona  ana 
Perpignan ;"  perhaps  also  he  secured  those  other  passes  more  inland,  leading 
from  the  three  valleys  which  meet  above  Lerida  into  Languedoc,  and  to  the  streams 
which  feed  the  Garonne.  But  Hasdrubal's  real  line  of  march  was  wholly  unsus- 
pected :  for  passing  over  the  ground  now  so  famous  in  our  own  military  annals, 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  he  turned  the  Pyrenees  at  their 
western  extremity,  and  entered  Gaul  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  hj  the  Bidassoa 
and  the  Adour."    Thence  striking  eastward,  and  avoiding  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  Mediterranean,  he  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Anremi ;  and  so  wooid 
cross  the  Rhone  near  Lyons,  and  join  Hannibal's  route  for  the  first  time  in  the 
plains  of  Dauphin^,  at  the  veiy  foot  of  the  Alps.  This  new  and  remote  line  cf 
march  concealed  him  so  long,  even  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Massilians,  aod 
obliged  them  to  seek  intelligence  of  his  movements  from  the  chiefs  of  the  inte- 
rior.** 

Now  then  the  decisive  year  was  come,  the  year  of  the  great  struggle  so  loi^ 
ii>«ita  at  bmm  aiMt  delayed,  but  which  the  Carthaginians  had  never  lost  sight  of» 
th«  dioie*  ofeaoMb.  ^jjen  Hg^j  ^jjg  to  bc  ossailcd  at  once  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south  by  two  Carthaginian  armies,  led  by  two  sons  of  Hamilcar.  And  at  ths 
moment  Marcellus,  so  long  the  hope  of  Rome,  was  gone ;  Fabius  and  Falvins 
were  enfeebled  by  age ;  L&evinus,  whose  services  in  Macedonia  and  Sicily  had 
been  so  important,  h^  offended  the  ruling  party  in  the  senate  by  his  oppositaoo 
to  the  appointment  of  Fulvius  as  dictator  two  years  before ;  and  no  important 
command  would  as  yet  be  intrusted  to  him.  In  this  state  of  things  the  general 
voice  pronounced  that  the  best  consul  who  could  be  chosen  was  O.  Claudhis 
Nero/ 

C.  Nero  came  of  a  noble  lineage,  being  a  patrician  of  the  Claudian  house,  and 
A.  u.  c.  54T.  A.  c.  A  great-grandson  of  the  famous  censor,  Appius  the  blind.  He  had 
fn.  c.*K«K>.  served  throughout  the  war,  as  lieutenant  to  Marcellus  in  640;  as 

pnetor  and  proprsetor  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  in  542  and  643 ;  as  proprsetor  in 
Spain  in  644 ;  and  lastly  as  lieutenant  of  Marcellus  in  645.**  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  the  only  mention  of  him  personally  before  his  consulship  which  has  reached 
us,  is  unfavorable :  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  want  of  vigor  when  serving  under 
Marcellus  in  640,  and  a  want  of  ability  in  his  command  in  Spain.*^  But  these 
stories  are,  perhaps,  of  little  authority ;  and  if  they  are  true,  Nero  must  have  re- 
deemed his  faults  by  many  proofs  of  courage  and  wisdom ;  for  his  coantrjmett 
were  not  likely  to  choose  the  general  rashly,  who  was  to  command  them  in  the 
most  perilous  moment  of  the  whole  war ;  and  we  know  that  their  choice  was 
amply  justified  by  the  event. 

But  if  Nero  were  one  consul,  who  was  to  be  his  colleague  ?    It  must  he  some 

u^^  <>o®  ^^®  ^^  ^^*  *  patrician,  to  comply  with  the  Licinian  law,  and 

*^  the  now  settled  practice  of  the  constitution.    But  there  was  no 

Decius  living,  no  Curius,  no  Fabricius ;  and  the  glory  of  the  great  house  of  the 
Metelli  had  hithert(\  during  the  second  Punic  war,  been  somewhat  in  eclipse, 
bearing  the  shame  of  that  ill-advised  Metellus,  who  dared  after  the  rout  of 
Cannae  to  speak  of  abandoning  Italy  in  despair.  The  brave  and  kindly  GracchnSi 
the  bold  Flaminius,  the  unwearied  and  undaunted  Marcellus,  had  all  fallen  in 
their  country's  cause.  Yarro  was  living,  and  had  learnt  wisdom  by  experience, 
and  was  serving  the  state  wel  and  faithfully ;  but  it  would  be  of  evil  omen  to 
send  him  again  with  the  last  army  of  the  commonwealth  to  encounter  a  son  of 
Hamilcar.  At  last  men  remembered  a  stem  and  sullen  old  man,  M.  Livius,  who 
had  been  consul  twelve  years  before,  and  had  then  done  good  service  against  the 
Illyrians,  ahd  obtained  a  triumph,  the  last  which  Rome  had  seen  ;**  but  whoee 
hard  osture  had  made  him  generally  odious,  and  who,  having  been  accused  be- 
fore the  people  of  dividing  the  Illyrian  spoil  amongst  his  soldiers  unfairly,  had 
been  found  guilty  and  fined.**  The  shame  and  the  sense  of  wrong  had  so  stmxk 
him — ^for  though  ungracious  and  unjust  from  temper,  he  was  above  corruption— 
that  for  some  years  he  lived  wholly  in  the  countir ;  and  though  he  had  ance  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  the  last  censors  had  obliged  him  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
senate,  yet  he  had  never  spoken  there,  till  this  very  vear,  when  the  attacks  made 
on  his  kinsman,  the  governor  of  Tarentum,  had  induced  him  to  open  his  lips  in 
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his  defence.  He  was  misanthropical  to  all  men,  and  especially  at  enmity  with 
C.  Nero  :  yet  there  were  qualities  in  him  well  suited  to  the  present  need  ;  and 
the  senators  suggested  to  their  friends,  and  tribesmen,  and  dependents,  that  no 
better  consuls  could  be  appointed  than  C.  Nero  and  M.  Livius.''^ 

The  people  might  agree  to  choose  Livius,  but  would  he  consent  Uf  be  chosen  ? 
At  6rst  he  refused  altogether  :  "If  he  were  fit  to  be  consul,  why  H«««Mit.»iii«t*iUy 
had  they  condemned  him?  if  he  had  been  justly  condemned,  how  «<» *•«»»«»•»•«»>; 
could  he  deserve  to  be  consul  V*  But  the  senators  reproved  him  for  this  bitter- 
ness, telling  him  *'  that  his  country's  harshness  was  to  be  borne  like  a  parent's, 
and  must  be  softened  by  patient  submission."  Overpowered,  but  not  melted,  he 
consented  to  be  elected  consul. 

Then  the  senators,  and  especially  Q.  Fabius,  besought  him  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  colleague.  "  To  what  purpose  ?"  he  replied :  "  we  shall  both  ,^  ,.  w«»«aed  to 
serve  the  commonwealth  the  better,  if  we  feel  that  an  enemy's  eye  *'•^• 
is  watching  for  our  faults  and  negligences."  But  here  again  the  senate's  authority 
prevailed ;  and  the  consuls  were  publicly  reconciled."**  Yet  the  vindictive  tem- 
per of  Livius  still  burnt  within  him  so  fiercely,  that,  before  he  took  the  field,  when 
Q.  Fabius  was  urging  him  not  to  be  rash  in  hazarding  a  battle,  until  he  had  well 
learnt  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  he  replied,  **  that  he  would  fight  as  soon  as  ever 
he  came  in  sight  of  him ;"  and  when  Fabius  asked  him  why  he  was  so  impatient, 
he  answered,  "  Because  I  thirst  either  for  the  glory  of  a  victory,  or  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  defeat  of  my  unjust  countrymen."'* 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  what  gigantic  efforts  the  Romans  made  for  this 
great  campaign.  One  consul  was  to  have  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  his  snormoadsniiaiMator 
province,  the  other  Lucania  and  Bruttium  ;  each  with  the  usual  *^*  ■««»»* 
consular  army  of  two  legions,  and  an  equal  force  of  Italian  allies.  The  army  of 
the  north  was  supported  by  two  others  of  equal  force ;  one,  commanded  by  L. 
Porcius,  one  of  the  prsetors,  was  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  field ;  the  other, 
commanded  by  C.  Yarro,  was  to  overawe  Etruria,  and  form  a  reserve.  In  like 
manner  the  consul  of  the  army  of  the  south  had  two  similar  armies  at  his  dis- 
posal, besides  his  own ;  one  in  Bruttium,  of  which  old  Q.  Fulvius  once  more  took 
the  command,  and  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum.  Besides  these 
twelve  legions,  one  legion  occupied  Capua,  and  two  new  home  legions  were  raised 
for  the  immediate  defence  of  Rome.  Thus  fifteen  legions,  contaming  75,000  Ro- 
man citizens,  besides  an  equal  number  of  Italian  allies,  were  in  arms  this  year  for 
the  protection  of  Italy.  In  this  same  year  the  return  of  the  whole  population  of 
Roman  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  according  to  the  census,  amounted  only  to 
137,108;  and  in  addition  to  the  forces  employed  in  Italy,  eight  legions  were 
serving  abroad  ;  two  in  Sicily,  two  in  Sardinia,  and  four  in  Spain.'' 

Soldiers  were  raised  with  a  strictness  never  known  before ;  insomuch  that  6ven 
the  maritime  colonies  were  called  upon  to  furnish  men  for  the  le-  m««i«  t«k«a  to  nim 
gions,  although  ordinarily  exempted  from  this  service,  on  the  ground  '^'•* 
that  their  citizens  were  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. Only  Antium  and  Ostia  were  allowed  to  retain  their  customary  exemp- 
tion ;  and  the  men  within  the  military  ^e  in  both  these  colonies  were  obliged  to 
swear  that  they  would  not  sleep  out  of  their  cities  more  than  thirty  nights,  so  long 
as  the  enemy  should  be  in  Italy.  The  slaves  also  were  again  invited  to  enlist ; 
and  two  legions  were  composed  out  of  them  ;  and  after  all,  so  perilous  was  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  north  from  the  known  disaffection  of  Etruria,  and  even  of 
Umbria,  that  P.  Scipio  is  said  to  have  draughted  10,000  foot  itnd  1000  horse 
from  the  forces  of  his  province,  and  sent  them  by  sea  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
north ;  while  the  praetor  commanding  m  Sicily  sent  4000  archers  and  slingers  for 
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the  army  of  the  south.     The  lot  decided  that  M.  livius  was  to  be  opposed  xc 
Ilasdrubal,  0.  Nero  to  Hannibal.^* 

Meantime  Hasdnibal  had  begun  his  march  from  the  plains  between  the  Hbocc 
^^       and  the  Isere,  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  route  for- 
AiMjUNdj^ZLap.  merly  followed  by  nis  brother.     It  is  said  that  he  found  the  ob- 
*"       *^  stacles  of  all  kinds,  both  those  presented  by  nature,  and  tbo:^ 

offered  by  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants,  far  less  than  had  been  experienced  by 
Hannibal.     The  inhabitants  were  now  aware  that  the  stranger  army  meant  them 
no  ill ;   that  it  was  merely  passing  through  their  valleys  on  its  way  to  a  distaat 
land,  to  encounter  its  enemies  there.     Nay,  it  is  added  that  traces  of  Hannibal's 
engineering  were  still  in  existence,  that  the  roads  which  he  had  built  up  along  the 
steep  mountain-sides,  and  the  bridges  which  he  had  thrown  orer  the  torrents,  and 
the  cuttings*which  he  had  made  through  the  rocks,  after  having  been  exposed  for 
eleven  years  to  the  fury  of  the  avalanches,  and  the  chafing  of  the  swollen  streams, 
were  even  now  sen'iceable  to  Hasdnibal.     At  any  rate,  Hasdnibal  appeared  id 
Italy  sooner  than  either  friend  or  foe  had  expected  him  f  *  and  havmg  issued  from 
the  Alpine  valleys,  and  crossed  the  Po,  he  descended  along  its  right  bank,  and 
sat  down  before  the  Latin  colony  of  Placentia.     But  the  colony  was  one  of  the 
faithful  eighteen,  and  did  not  forget  its  duty.     It  closed  its  gates ;  and  Hasdmbal 
had  no  artillery  to  batter  down  its  walls ;  he  only  lay  before  it  therefore  long 
enough  for  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Ligurians  to  join  him,  and  then  pressed  for- 
ward on  his  march  by  the  line  of  the  later  ^milian  road,  towards  Ariminum  and  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.     The  prsetor  L.  Porcius  retreated  before  him  ;    and  Has- 
dnibal sent  off  four  Gaulish  horsemen  and  two  Numidians  to  his  brother,  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  to  propose  that  they  should  unite  their  two  armies  in 
Umbria,  and  from  thence  advance  by  the  Flaminian  road  straight  upon  Rome.^ 
Livius  had  by  this  time  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  L.  Porcius ;  yet  their  combined  forces  were  unable  to  maintain  ther 
ground  on  the  frontier  of  Italy ;  Ariminum  was  abandoned  to  its  fate ;    they  fell 
back  behind  the  Metourus ;  and  still  keeping  the  coast  road, — for  the  later  bnmch 
of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  was  not  yet 
constnicted, — they  encamped  about  fourteen  miles  further  to  the  south,  under 
the  walls  of  the  maritime  colony  of  Sena.^^ 

On  the  other  side  of  Italy,  C.  Nero,  availing  himself  of  the  full  powers  wiih 
Kei«*Mui|»atv««i-  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  this  campsdgn,  had  incorpo- 
"^  rated  the  two  legions,  which  Q.  Fulvius  was  to  nave  commanded  in 

Bruttium,  with  his  own  army,  leaving  Fulvius  at  the  head  of  a  small  armj  of  re- 
serve at  Capua.  With  an  army  thus  amounting  to  40,000  foot  and  2500  horse, 
Nero  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Yenusia;  his  object  being  by  all  means  to  occupy 
Hannibal,  and  to  hinder  him  from  moving  northwards  to  join  his  brother.^' 

At  no  part  of  the  history  of  this  war  do  we  more  feel  the  want  of  a  good  mili- 
xxooiium  in  tb«  hh.  tary  historian,  than  at  the  opening  of  this  memorable  campaign. 
toiyofthis  MBpaigD.  What  we  have  in  livy  is  absolutely  worthless  ;  it  is  so  vague,  as 
well  as  so  falsified,  that  the  truth  from  which  it  has  been  corrupted  can  scarcely 
be  discovered.  We  are  told  that  Hannibal  moved  later  from  his  winter-quarters 
than  he  might  have  done,  because  he  thought  that  his  brother  could  not  arrive  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  so  early  as  he  actually  did ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  received  in- 
formation of  his  having  reached  Placentia.'^*  Yet,  after  having  heard  this,  be 
wastes  much  time  in  moving  about  in  the  south,  first  into  Lucania,  then  to  Apulia, 
thence  falling  back  into  Bruttium,  and  finally  advancing  a^n  into  Apulia,  and 
there  remaining  idle»  till  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  m  the  north.  It  is  add- 
ed, that  in  the  course  of  these  movements  he  was  several  Umes  engaged  with  the 
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Romans,  and  lost  nearly  15,000  men,  killed  or  taken.**  Putting  aside  tbese  ab- 
surdities, in  which  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  perversions  of  YaJerius  Antias,  or 
some  annalist  equally  untrustworthy,  we  must  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  con- 
jecture the  outline  of  the  real  story. 

With  40,000  men  under  an  active  general  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and  with 
20,000  more  in  his  rear  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum,  Hannibal 
could  only  act  on  the  offensive  by  gathering  all  his  remaining  gar-  ■»»««- 

risons  into  one  mass,  and  by  raising  additional  soldiers,  if  it  were  possible,  amongst 
the  allies  who  yet  adhered  to  him.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  enemy,  and,  as  Hasdrubal  was  already  arrived  on  the  Po,  without  loss 
of  time.  It  was  for  this  object  apparently  that  he  entered  Lucania,  to  raise  sol- 
diers amongst  his  old  partisans  there ;  with  this  view  he  crossed  back  into  Apulia, 
and  then  moved  into  Bruttium  to  join  the  new  Bruttian  levies,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Hanno,  the  governor  of  Metapontum.  All  this  he  effected,  baffling 
the  pursuit  of  Nero,  or  beating  off  his  attacks  pand  having  amassed  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose,  he  again  turned  northwards,  re-entered  Apulia,  advanced, 
followed  closely  by  Nero,  to  his  old  quarters  near  Canusium,  and  there  halted." 
Whether  he  was  busy  in  collecting  com  for  his  further  advance,  or  whether  he 
was  waiting  for  more  precise  mtelhgence  from  his  brother,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  he  moved  his  army  beyond  Canusium. 

Admitting,  however,  that  Hannibal  was  aware  of  Hasdrubal's  arrival  before 
Placentia,  we  can  understand  why  his  own  movements  could  not  h.  waiu  for  uaing. 
but  be  suspended,  after  he  had  collected  all  his  disposable  force  »«»"■»»•»*•'• 
together,  till  he  should  receive  a  fresh  communication  from  his  brother.  For  from 
Placentia  Hasdrubal  had  a  choice  of  roads  before  him  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
Hannibal  to  know  beforehand  which  he  might  take.  But  on  this  knowledge  his 
own  plans  were  to  depend  ;  if  Hasdrubal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etruria,  in 
order  to  rally  the  disaffected  Etruscans  around  him,  Hannibal  might  then  ad- 
vance into  Samnium  and  Campania :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Hasdrubal  were  to 
move  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  thinking  it  desirable  that  the  two  armies 
should  act  together,  then  Hannibal  also  would  Keep  near  the  coast,  and  retracing 
the  line  of  his  own  advance  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,  would  be  ready  to 
meet  his  brother  in  Picenum,  or  in  Umbria.  And  it  was  in  order  to  determine 
Hannibars  movements,  that  Hasdrubal,  when  he  left  Placentia,  sent  off  the  six 
horsemen,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  say  that  he  was  marching  upon  Ari- 
minum,  instead  of  upon  Etruria,  and  that  the  two  brothers  were  to  effect  their 
junction  in  Umbria.     * 

With  marvellous  skill  and  good  fortune  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  made  their  way 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy.  But  Hannibal's  rapid  move-  HMdruWt  im^Kn. 
ment  mto  Bruttium  disconcerted  them;  they  attempted  to  follow  SI^'id*SJ!rh7*!S 
him  thither ;  but  mistaking  their  way,  and  getting  too  near  to  Ta-  ^•"' 
rentum,  they  fell  in  with  some  foragers  of  the  army  of  Q.  Claudius,  and  were 
made  prisoners.  The  praetor  instantly  sent  them  under  a  strong  escort  to  Nero. 
They  were  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Hasdrubal  to  his  brother,  containing  the 
whole  plan  of  their  future  operations ;  it  was  written,  not  in  cipher,  but  in  the 
common  Carthaginian  language  and  character ;  and  the  interpreter  read  its  con- 
tents in  Latin  to  the  constu." 

Nero  took  his  resolution  on  the  instant.  He  dispatched  the  letter  to  the  senate, 
urging  the  immediate  recall  of  Fulvius  with  his  army  from  Capua 
to  Rome,  the  calling  out  every  Roman  who  could  bear  arms,  and  *"  **'"  **"*** 
the  marching  forward  the  two  home  legions  to  Namia,  to  defend  that  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Flaminian  road  against  the  invader.  At  the' same  time  he  told  the 
senate  what  he  was  going  to  do  himself.  He  picked  out  7000  men,  of  whom 
1000  were  horse,  the  flower  of  his  whole  army ;  he  ordered  them  to  hold  them- 
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selves  in  readiness  for  a  secret  expedition  into  Lucania,  to  surprise  one  of  Hanni- 
bal's garrisons ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  leaving 
his  lieutenant^  Q.  Catius»  in  the  command  of  the  main  army,  and  b^^an  his 
march.** 

His  march  was  not  towards  Lucania.  Already  before  he  left  his  camp  had 
«>d  wBtdm  to  job  be  sent  forward  horsemen  on  the  road  leading  to  Picenum  and 
^*^  Umbria,  with  the  consul's  orders,  that  all  the  provisions  of  the 

country  should  be  brought  down  to  the  road-side,  that  aU  horses  and  drau^t 
cattle  should  be  led  thither  also,  and  carriages  for  the  transport  of  the  weak  and 
wearied  soldiers.  Life  and  death  were  upon  his  speed,  the  life  and  death  of  his 
country.  Hb  march  was  towards  the  camp  of  his  colleague,  before  Sena ;  his 
hope  was  to  crush  Hasdrubal  with  their  combined  and  overwhelming  forc^ 
whilst  Hannibal,  waiting  for  that  letter  which  he  would  never  receive,  should  re- 
main still  in  Apulia. 

When  Nero  had  reached  a  sufficient  distance  from  Hannibal,  he  disclosed  the 
N«*«  Mm  uviM.        secret  of  his  expediuon  to  his  soldiers.    They  felt  the  glory  of  their 
*"  mission,  and  shared  the  spirit  of  their  leader.    Nor  was  it  a  little 

thing  to  witness  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  wdoomed  their 
march.  Men  and  women,  the  whole  population  of  the  country^  crowded  to  the 
road-side ;  meat,  drink,  clothing,  horses,  carriages,  were  pressed  upon  the  sol^tieis; 
and  happy  was  the  man  from  whom  they  would  accept  them.  Every  tongue 
blessed  them  as  deliverers ;  incense  rose  on  hastily  built  altars,  where  the  people, 
kneeling  as  the  army  passed,  poured  forth  prayers  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  their 
safe  and  victorious  return.  The  soldiers  would  scarcely  receive  what  was  offered 
to  them :  they  would  not  halt ;  they  ate  standing  in  their  ranks ;  night  and  day 
they  hastened  onwards,  scarcely  allowing  themselves  a  brief  interval  of  rest.**  In 
six  or  seven  days  the  misu-ch  was  accomplished :  Livius  had  been  forewarned  ci 
his  colleague's  approach ;  and,  according  to  his  wish,  Nero  entered  the  camp  by 
night,  concealing  his  arrival  from  Hasdrubal  no  less  successfully  than  he  had 
hidden  his  departure  from  Hannibal.^ 

The  new-comers  were  to  be  received  into  the  tents  of  Livius'  soldiers ;  for  any 
TiifjdetermiMtoflgkt  enlargement  of  the  camp  would  have  betrayed  the  secret ;  and 
witWontdtiay.  ^^iej  Were  more  than  seven  thousand  men :  for  their  numbers  had 

been  swelled  on  their  march ;  veterans  who  had  retired  from  war,  and  youths  too 
young  to  be  enlisted,  having  pressed  Nero  to  let  them  share  in  his  enterprise.  A 
council  was  held  the  next  moroing ;  and  though  Livius  and  L.  Porcius,  the  prae- 
tor, urged  Nero  to  allow  his  men  some  rest  before  he  led  them  to  batUe,  he 
pleaded  so  strongly  the  importance  of  not  losing  a  single  day,  lest  Hannibal 
should  be  upon  their  rear,  that  it  was  a^eed  to  fight  immediately.  The  red 
ensign  was  hoisted  as  soon  as  the  coimcil  broke  up ;  and  the  soldiers  marched 
out  and  formed  ic  order  of  battle.** 

The  enemy,  whose  camp,  according  to  the  system  of  ancient  warfare,  was  only 
HudnibdntrMta.  ^^^  *  °^^^®  distaut  from  that  of  the  Romans,  marched  out  2md 
NtrMta.  fQfiQ^^  in  iij^q  iq  iqq^^  them.  But  as  Hasdrubal  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  Roman  army,  their  increased  numbers  struck  him ;  and  otho*  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  said,  having  increased  his  suspicions,  he  led  back  his  men  into 
their  camp,  and  sent  out  some  horsemen  to  collect  information.  The  Romans 
then  returned  to  their  own  camp ;  and  Hasdrubal's  horsemen  rode  round  it  at  a 
distance  to  see  if  it  were  lar^rer  than  usual,  or  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some 
stragglers.  One  thing  alone,  it  is  said,  revealed  the  secret:  the  trumpet  which 
gave  the  signal  for  the  several  duties  of  the  day,  was  heard  to  sound  as  usual 
once  in  the  camp  of  the  prsetor,  but  twice  in  that  of  Livius.  This,  we  are  told, 
satisfied  Hasdrubal  that  both  the  consuls  were  before  him ;  unable  to  understand 
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liow  Nero  had  escaped  from  Hannibal,  and,  dreading  the  worst,  he  resolved  to 
retire  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy ;  and  having  put  out  all  his  fires* 
lie  set  his  army  in  motion  as  soon  as  night  fell,  and  retreated  towards  the  Me- 
taurus." 

Whose  narrative  livy  has  followed  here,  we  cannot  tell ;  it  is  not  that  of  Po* 
lybius,  except  in  part ;  and  some  points  speak  ill  for  the  credibility  ^^mg  a*  buki  «r  tiM 
of  its  author.  According  to  this  account,  Hasdrubal  marched  back  ^*''^- 
fourteen  miles  to  the  Metaurus :  but  his  guides  deserted  him  and  escaped  unob- 
served  in  the  darkness,  so  that,  when  the  army  reached  the  Metaurus,  they  could 
not  find  the  fords,  and  began  to  ascend  the  ri&;ht  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  hope 
of  passing  it  easily  when  daylight  came,  and  they  should  be  arrived  at  a  higher 
part  of  its  course.  But  the  windings  of  the  river,  it  is  said,  delayed  him :  as  he 
ascended  further  from  the  sea,  he  found  the  banks  steeper  and  higher ;  and  no 
ford  was  to  be  gained." 

The  Metaurus,  in  the  last  twenty  miles  of  its  course,  flows  through  a  wide 
Talley  or  plain,  the  ground  rising  into:  heights  rather  than  hills,  i>,M{ptkn  nf  tk« 
while  the  mountains  from  vhich  it  has  issued  ascend  far  off  in  the  ««"««f«««M«towu.. 
distance,  and  bound  the  low  country  near  the  sea  with  a  gigantic  wall.  But,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  northern  Italy,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  like  a  valley  within 
a  valley,  being  sunk  down  between  steep  cliffs,  at  a  level  much  below  the  ordi- 
nary surface  of  the  country ;  which  yet  would  be  supposed  to  be  the  bottom  of 
the  plain  by  those  who  looked  only  at  the  general  landscape,  and  did  not  observe 
the  Kind  of  trough  in  which  the  river  was  winding  beneath  them.  Yet  this  lower 
Talley  is  of  considerable  width ;  and  the  river  winds  about  in  it  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  at  times  running  just  under  its  high  banks,  at  other  times  leaving  a 
large  interval  of  plain  between  it  and  the  boundary.  The  whole  country,  both 
in  the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  above,  is  now  varied  with  all  sorts  of  culti* 
Yation,  with  scattered  houses  and  villages,  and  trees ;  an  open,  joyous,  and  hab- 
itable region,  as  can  be  found  in  Italy.  But  when  Hasdrubal  was  retreating 
through  it,  the  dark  masses  of  uncleared  wood  still,  no  doubt,  in  many  parts  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  higher  plain,  overhanging  the  very  cliffs  of  the  lower  valley ; 
and  the  river  below,  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its  present  scanty  and  loitering 
stream,  ran  like  the  rivers  of  a  half>cleared  country,  with  a  deep  and  strong  body 
of  waters. 

These  steep  cliffs  would,  no  doubt,  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  army  wish- 
ing to  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  river ;  and  if  their  summits  were  n*  lummm  •f«ruk> 
covered  with  wood,  they  would  at  once  intercept  the  view,  and  "■■*'«»*»» 
make  the  march  more  difficult.  Thus  Hasdrubal  was  overtaken  by  the  Romans, 
and  obliged  to  fight.  It  is  clear  from  Polybius  that  he  had  encamped  for  the 
night  after  hb  wearisome  march ;  and  retreat  being  fatal  to  the  discipline  of  bar- 
barians, the  Gauls  became  unmanageable,  and  indulged  so  freely  in  drinking^ 
that,  when  morning  dawned,  many  of  them  were  lying  drunk  in  their  quarters, 
utterly  unable  to  move.^  And  now  the  Eoman  army  was  seen  advancmg  in 
order  if  battle;  and  Hasdrubal,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  his  retreat, 
marched  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  them.*^ 

No  credible  authority  tells  us  what  was  the  amount  of  his  army :  that  the 
Roman  writers  extravagantly  magnified  it,  is  certain;  and  that  whodT.wtaphisi«By 
he  was  enormously  outnumbered  by  his  enemy  is  no  less  so.  Po-  *»"»«^- 
lybius**  says,  that  he  deepened  dis  lines,  diminishing  their  width,  and  drawing  up 
his  whole  force  in  a  narrow  space,  witii  his  ten  elephants  in  front.  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  cavalry,  the  force  with  which  his  brother  had  mainly  won  his  vic- 
tories ;  and  he  had  probably  brought  scarcely  any  African  horse  from  Spain : 
what  Gaulish  horsemen  had  joined  him  smce  he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  we  Know 
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not.  His  Gaulish  infantry,  as  many  as  were  fit  for  action,  were  stationed  on  hs 
left,  in  a  position  naturally  so  strong  as  to  be  unassailable  in  front ;  and  its  fia&k 
would  probably  be  covered  by  the  river.  He  himself  took  part  with  his  Spani^ 
infantry,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  commandei 
by  Livius.     Nero  was  on  the  Roman  right,  the  prsetor  in  the  centre." 

Between  Hasdrubal  and  Livius  the  battle  was  long  and  obstinately  disputed. 
lb  la  MMtod  aad  ^^^  elcphauts  bciug,  according  to  Polybius,  an  equal  aid,  or  raihcr 
^'^  an  equal  hindrance,  to  both  parties  ;**  for,  gall^  by  the  missiks 

of  the  Romans,  they  broke  sometimes  into  their  own  ranks,  as  well  as  into  those 
of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  Nero,  seeing  that  he  could  make  no  progress  oo  his 
front,  drew  off  his  troops  out  of  the  line,  and  passing  round  on  the  rear  of  the 
praetor  and  of  Livius,  fell  upon  the  right  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Then 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided ;  and  the  Spaniards,  outnumbered  and  surrounded, 
were  cut  to  pieces  in  their  ranks,  resisting  to  the  last  Then  too,  when  all  was 
lost,  Hasdrubal  spurred  his  horse  into  the  midst  of  a  Roman  cohort,  and  there 
fell  sword  in  hand,  fighting,  says  Livy  with  honorable  sympathy,  as  became  the 
son  of  Hamilcar  and  brother  of  Hannibal.^ 

The  conquerors  immediately  stormed  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  there  slaogh- 
effMtaordMTietorr  ^'^^  many  of  the  Gauls,  whom  they  found  still  lying  asleep  i& 
the  helplessness  of  brute  intoxication.**  The  spoil  of  the  camp  was 
rich,  amounting  in  value  to  300  talents :  of  the  elephants,  six  were  killed  in  the 
action  ;  the  other  four  were  taken  alive.  All  the  Carthaginian  citizens  who  had 
followed  Hasdrubal  were  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  3000  Roman  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  camp,  and  restored  to  liberty.  The  loss  of  men  on  both  sides  was 
swelled  prodigiously  by  the  Roman  writers,  ambitious,  it  seems,  of  making  the 
victory  an  exact  compensation  for  the  defeat  of  Cannae ;  but  Polybius**  states  it 
at  10,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and  2000  on  that  of  the  Romans ; 
a  decisive  proof  that  Hasdrubal's  army  actually  engaged  cannot  have  been  numer- 
ous, for  of  those  in  the  field  few  can  have  escaped.  But  the  amount  of  the  slain 
mattered  little ;  Hasdrubal's  army  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself  had  perished  ; 
and  Hannibal  was  left  to  fight  out  the  war  with  his  single  army,  which,  how- 
ever  unconquerable,  could  not  conquer  Italy. 

Polybius*^  praises  the  heroic  spirit  of  Hasdrubal,  saying  that  he  knew  when  it 
v.itM  of  HMdrntei'i  ^&s  ^^^  ^OT  him  to  dic ;  that,  having  been  careful  of  his  life,  so 
^*'  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  accomplishing  his  grand  enterprise, 

when  all  was  lost,  he  gave  his  country,  what  Pericles  calls  the  greatest  and  no- 
blest gift  of  a  true  citizen,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  And  doubtless  none  can 
blame  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  to  the  highest  known  duty  :  Hasdrubal  was  true 
to  his  country  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  •  Yet  the  life  of  a  son  of  Hamilcar  was 
to  Carthage  of  a  value  beyond  all  estimate :  Hasdrubal's  death  outweighed  the 
loss  of  many  armies ;  and  had  he  deigned  to  survive  his  defeat,  he  might  again 
have  served  his  country,  not  only  in  peace  as  Hannibal  did  after  his  defeat  at 
Zama,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  fresh  army  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  of  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians,  co-operating  with  his  brother  in  marching  upon  Rome. 

With  no  less  haste  than  he  had  marched  from  Apulia,  Nero  hastened  back  thi- 
HranibM  NMiTM  In  ^^^^  ^  rejoiu  his  army.  All  was  quiet  there :  Hannibal  still  lay  . 
«"%«L^  hisinotS-  in  his  camp,  waiting  for  intelligence  from  Hasdrubal.  He  received 
it  too  soon ;  not  from  Hasdrubal,  but  from  Kero :  the  Carthaginian 
prisoners  were  exhibited  exultingly  before  his  camp ;  two  of  them  were  set  at 
liberty,  and  sent  to  tell  him  the  story  of  their  defeat ;  and  a  head  was  thrown 
down  in  scorn  before  his  outposts,  if  his  soldiers  might  know  whose  it  was.  They 
took  it  up,  and  brought  to  Hannibar  the  head  of  his  brother.*^     He  had  noit 
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dealt  so  with  the  remans  of  the  Roman  generals  :  but  of  this  Nero  recked  noth- 
ing ;  as  indifferent  to  justice  and  humanity  in  his  dealings  with  an  enemy,  as  his 
imperial  descendants  showed  themselves  towards  Rome,  and  all  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  moment  that  Nero's  march  from  the  south  had  been 
lieard  of  at  Rome,  intense  anxiety  possessed  the   whole  city,  j^j^^tj  ^  j^  ^ 
Every  day  the  senate  sat  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  and  not  a  sena-  "*™* 
tor  was  absent :  every  day  the  Forum  was  crowded  from  morning  till  evening,  as 
each  hour  might  bring  some  great  tidings ;  and  every  man  wished  to  be  among 
the  first  to  hear  them.     A  doubtful  rumor  arose,  that  a  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  a  great  victory  won  only  two  days  before  :  two  horsemen  of  Narnia 
liad  ridden  off  from  the  field  to  carry  the  news  to  their  home ;  it  had  been  heard 
and  published  in  the  camp  of  the  reserve  army,  which  was  lying  at  Narnia  to 
cover  the  approach  to  Rome.     But  men  dared  not  lightly  believe  what  they  so 
much  wished  to  be  true  ;  and  how,  they  said,  could  a  battle  fought  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Umbria  be  heard  of  only  two  days  after  at  Rome  ?    Soon,  however,  it 
'was  known  that  a  letter  had  arrived  from  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  himself,  who  com- 
manded the  army  at  Narnia :  the  horsemen  had  certainly  arrived  there  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  brought  tidings  of  a  glorious  victory.    The  letter  was  read  first 
in  the  senate,  and  then  in  the  Forum  from  the  rostra :  but  some  still  refused 
to  believe :  fugitives  from  a  battle-field  might  carry  idle  tales  of  victory  to  hide 
their  own  shame :  till  the  account  came  directly  from  the  consuls  it  was  rash  to 
credit  it.**    At  last  word  was  brought  that  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  consuls' 
army  were  on  their  way  to  Rome ;  that  they  bore  a  dispatch  from  Livius  and  Nero. 
Then  the  whole  city  poured  out  of  the  walls  to  meet  them,  eager  to  anticipate 
the  moment  which  was  to  confirm  all  their  hopes.     For  two  miles,  as  far  as  the 
Milvian  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  the  crowd  formed  an  uninterrupted  mass ;  and 
when  the  officers  appeared,  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  city,  the 
multitude  thronging  around  them,  and  overwhelming  them  and  their  attendants 
with  eager  questi6ns.     As  each  man  learnt  the  joyfid  answers,  he  made  haste  to 
tell  them  to  others :   "  The  enemy's  army  is  destroyed ;  their  general  slain ;  our 
own  legions  and  both  the  consuls  are  safe."    So  the  crowd  re-entered  the  city; 
and  the  three  officers,  all  men  of  noble  names,  L.  Veturius  Philo,  P.  Licinius 
Varus,  and  Q.  Metellus,  still  followed  by  the  thronging  multitude,  at  last  reached 
the  senate-house.     The  people  pressed  after  them  into  the  senate-house  itself: 
but  even  at  such  a  moment  the  senate  forgot  not  its  accustomed  order;    the 
crowd  was  forced  back  ;  and  the  consuls'  dispatch  was  first  read  to  the  senators 
alone.     Immediately  afterwards  the  officers  came  out  into  the  Forum ;  there  L. 
Yeturius  again  read  the  dispatch ;  and  as  its  contents  were  short,  and  it  told 
only  the  general  result  of  the  battle,  he  himself  related  the  particulars  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  done.     The  interest  of  his  hearers  grew  more  intense  with  every 
word,  till  at  last  the  whole  multitude  broke  out  into  a  universal  cheer,  and  then 
rushed  from  the  Forum  in  all  directions  to  carry  the  news  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  or  ran  to  the  temples  to  pour  out  their  gratitude  to  the  gods.   The 
senate  ordered  a  thanksgivmg  of  three  days  ;  the  prsetor  announced  it  in  the  Fo- 
rum ;  and  for  three  days  every  temple  was  crowaed  ;  and  the  Roman  wives  and 
.    mothers,  in  their  gayest  dresses,  took  their  children  with  them,  and  poured  forth 
their  thanks  to  all  the  gods  for  this  great  deliverance.    It  was  like  the  burst  of 
all  nature,  when  a  long  frost  suddenly  breaks  up,  and  the  snow  melts,  and  the 
ground  resumes  its  natural  coloring,  and  the  streams. flow  freely.     The  Roman 
people  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  and  move  at  liberty ;  confidence  revived ;  and  with 
it  the  ordinary  business  of  life  regmned  its  activity :  he  who  wanted  money  found 
that  men  were  not  afraid  to  lend  it ;  what  had  been  hoarded  came  out  into  cir- 
culation ;   land  might  be  bought  without  the  dread  that  the  purchase  would  be 
rendered  worthless  by  Hannibal's  ravages ;  and  in  the  joy  and  confidence  of  the 
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moment,  men  almost  forgot  that  their  great  enemy  with  his  unbrokoi  army  im 
still  in  Italj.»» 

At  the  end  of  the  year  both  consuls  returned  to  Rome,  and  triumphed.    Many 
._   .  years  nad  passed  since  this  spectacle  had  been  exhibited  in  its  fall 

solemnity ;  for  Marcellus  had  only  obtained  the  smaller  triumpli, 
or  oyation,  in  which  the  general  passed  through  the  streets  on  foot.    But  now  the 
kingly  chariot  once  more  carried  a  Roman  consul  in  the  pomp  of  kingly  state  up 
to  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter ;  and  the  streets  once  more  resounded 
with  the  snouts  and  rude  jests  of  the  victorious  soldiers,  as  they  moved  in  loDg 
array  after  their  general.     The  spoil  of  Hasdrubal's  camp  was  large  ;  each  s<^- 
dier  received  a  donation  of  three  denarii  and  a  half ;  and  three  millions  of  sester- 
ces in  silver,  besides  80,000  pounds  of  the  old  Italian  copper  money,  were  carried 
into  the  treasury.    Nero  rode  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  his  colleague's  chariot ; 
a  distinction  made  between  them,  partly  because  Livius  had  happened  to  have 
the  command  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  partly  because  Nero  bad  come  with- 
out his  army ;  his  provmce  still  requiring  its  usual  force,  as  Hannibal  was  there. 
But  the  favor  of  the  multitude,  if  we  can  trust  the  writers  under  Augustus,  when 
they  speak  of  his  adopted  son*s  ancestor,  amply  compensated  to  Nero  for  thb 
formal  inferiority  :  they  said  that  he  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Hasdrabal,  whOe 
his  name,  even  in  absence,  had  overawed  Hannibal.'^*   One  thing,  however,  is  re- 
markable, that  Nero  was  never  employed  again  in  a  military  command  :  we  only 
hear  of  him  after  his  consulship  as  censor.    Fabius  and  Fulvius  and  Marcellus  had 
been  sent  out  year  after  year  against  Hannibal ;  whilst  the  man  whose  militaiy 
genius  eclipsed  all  the  Roman  generals  hitherto  engaged  in  Italy,  was  never  op- 
posed to  him  again.     Men's  eyes  were  turned  in  another  direction  ;  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Metaurus  wa^  less  regarded  than  a  young  man  whose  career  of 
success  had  been  as  brilliant  as  it  was  uninterrupted,  and  who  was  now  almost 
entitled  to  the  name  of  conqueror  of  all  Spain.     It  is  time  that  we  should  trace 
the  events  of  the  war  in  the  west,  and  describe  the  dawn  of  the  glory  of  Scipio. 


CHAPTER  ILVII. 

p.  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO— HIS  OPERATIONS  IN  SPAIN— SIEGE  AND  CAPTtJKE  OP 
NEW  CARTHAGE— BATTLE  OF  BiECULA— THE  CARTHAGINIANS  EVACUATE 
THE  SPANISH  PENIN8ULA-SCIPI0  RETURNS  TO  ROME,  AND  IS  ELECTED 
CONSUL.— A.  U.  C.  64S  TO  A.  U.  C.  648. 

TfiRXK  generations  of  Scipios  have  already  been  distingmshed  in  Boman  hb- 
rmfl  •rtiMSci  *^^7'  ^*  Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the  third 
^^'  Samnite  war ;  L.  Scipio,  his  son,  who  was  consul  early  in  the  first 
Puiuc  war,  and  obtained  a  triumph ;  and  Publius  and  Cnceus  Scipio,  the  sons  of 
L.  Scipio,  who  served  their  country  ably  in  Spain  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  at  last  cut  ofif  there  by  the  enemy  towards  the  end  of  the 
siege  of  Capua.  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spun,  left  two  sons  behind 
him,  Lucius  and  Publius :  of  these,  Lucius,  the  elder,  became  afterwards  the 
conqueror  of  king  Antiochus ;  Publius,  the  younger,  was  the  famous  Scipic 
Africanus. 

Athens  aboimded  in  writers  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but,  had 
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not  Thucydides  been  one  of  them»  how  hard  would  it  be  rightly  c«it»d!eiarT  MMnnn 
to  estimate  the  characters  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  period !  And  "^  wpio'.ci»««ur. 
even  Thucydides  seems  in  one  instance  to  have  parUdcen  of  the  common  weak* 
nesses  of  humanity :  his  personal  gratitude  and  respect  for  Antiphon  has  colored, 
not  indeed  his  statement  of  his  actions,  but  his  general  estimate  of  his  worth :  he 
attributes  an  over-measure  of  virtue  to  the  conspirator,  who  scrupled  not  to  use 
assassinatbn  as  a  means  of  overthrowing  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country.  But  Polybius,  whose  knowledge  of  Rome  was  that  of  a  foreigner,  and 
for  a  long  time  of  a  prisoner,  could  not  be  to  Roman  history  what  Thucydides  is 
to  that  of  Greece,  even  if  in  natural  powers  he  had  approached  more  nearly  to  him ; 
and  all  his  accounts  of  the  Scipios  are  affected  by  his  intimacy  with  the  younger 
Africanus,  and  are  derived  from  pardal  sources,  the  anecdotes  told  by  the  elder 
liselius,  or  the  funeral  orations  and  traditions  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  large  party  in  Rome  to  whom  Scipio  was  personally  and  politically 
obnoxious,  and  theu:  writers  would  naturally  circulate  stories  unfavorable  to  him. 
Hence,  the  accounts  of  his  early  life  and  character  are  varying,  and  sometimes 
contradictory ;  and  points,  apparently  the  most  notorious,  are  stated  very  differ- 
ently,, so  that  we  know  not  what  to  believe.  His  friend  and  companion,  Lseliua, 
told  Polybius,*  that  in  his  first  battle,  when  only  seventeen,  he  saved  hb  father's 
life ;  but  Ooelius  Antipater  said  that  this  was  a  false  pretension ;  that  the  consul, 
P.  Scipio,  was  saved,  not  by  his  son,  but  by  the  fidelity  of  a  Ligurian  slave.'  By 
bis  friends  again  Scipio  is  represented  as  one  who,  amid  all  temptations  of  youth 
and  power,  maintained  the  complete  mastery  over  his  passions :'  while  his  ene- 
mies said  that  his  youth  was  utterly  dissolute ;  and  that  the  famous  story  of  his 
noble  treatment  of  the  Spanish  captive  maiden  was  invented  to  veil  conduct  which 
had  really  been  of  the  very  opposite  nature.^  His  common  admirers  extolled 
bis  singular  devotion  to  the  gods :  he  delighted,  it  was  said,  to  learn  their  pleas- 
ure, and  to  be  guided  by  their  counsel ;  nor  would  he  ever  engage  in  any  im- 
portant matter,  public  or  private,  till  he  had  first  ffone  up  to  the  capitol,  and  en- 
tered the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  there  sat  for  a  time  alone,  as  it  seemed,  m  the 
Sresence  of  the  god,  and  doubtless  enjoying  unwonted  communications  from  his 
ivine  wisdom.'  But  Poljbius,  by  tempei;  and  by  circumstances  a  rationalist,  is 
at  great  pains  to  assure  his  readers,  that  Scipio  owed  no  part  of  his  greatness  to 
the  gods,  and  that  his  true  oracle  was  the  clear  judgment  of  hb  own  mind.*  Ac- 
cording to  him  Scipio  did  but  impose  upon  and  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  vul- 
gar ;  speaking  of  the  favor  shown  him  by  the  gods,  while  he  knew  the  gods  to 
be  nothing.  Livy,  with  a  truer  feeling,  which  taught  him  that  a  hero  cannot  be 
a  hypocrite,  suggests  a  doubt,  though  timidly,  as  if  in  fear  of  the  skepticism  of 
bis  age,  whether  the  great  Scipio  was  not  really  touched  by  some  feelings  ci 
superstition,^  whether  he  did  not  in  some  deme  speak  what  he  himself  believed. 
A  mind  like  Scipio's,  working  its  way  under  the  peculiar  influences  of  his  time 
and  country,  cannot  but  move  irregularly;  it  cannot  but  be  full  of  Hb^iwowiDWi, 
contradictions.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the  mind  of  the  dicta-  ** 
tor  C^sar  acquiesced  contentedly  in  Epicureanism :  he  retained  no  more  of  en* 
thusiasm  than  was  inseparable  from  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
the  fervor  of  his  courage,  even  amidst  his  utter  moral  degradation.  But  Scipio 
could  not  be  like  Caesar.  His  mind  rose  above  the  state  of  things  around  him ; 
his  spirit  was  solitary  and  kingly ;  he  was  cramped  by  living  among  those  as  his 
equals,  whoir  he  felt  fitted  to  guide  as  from  some  higher  sphere ;  and  he  retired 
at  last  to  litemum  to  breathe  freely,'  to  enjoy  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  since 
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he  could  not  fulfil  his  natural  calling  to  be  a  hero  king.  So  far  he  stood  apart 
from  his  countrymen,  admired,  reverenced,  but  not  loved.  But  he  could  not  shake 
off  all  the  influences  of  his  time ;  the  virtue,  public  and  private,  which  still  exbted 
at  Rome,  the  reverence  paid  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  to  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  were  elements  too  congenial  to  his  nature  not  to  retain  their  hold  on  it ; 
they  cherished  that  nobleness  of  soul  in  him,  and  that  ^ith  in  the  invisible  and 
divine,  which  two  centuries  of  growing  unbelief  rendered  almost  impossible  in  the 
days  of  Caesar.  Yet  how  strange  must  the  conflict  be,  when  faith  is  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectual  power,  and  its  appointed  object  is  no  better  than 
paganism !  Longing  to  believe,  yet  repelled  by  palpable  falsehood,  crossed  in- 
evitably with  snatches  of  unbeUef,  in  which  hypocrisy  is  ever  close  at  the  door, 
it  breaks  out  desperately,  as  it  may  seem,  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  visions, 
and  mysterious  communings  with  the  invisible,  as  if  longing  to  find  that  food  in 
its  own  creations,  which  no  outward  objective  truth  offers  to  it  The  proportions 
of  belief  and  unbelief  in  the  human  mind  in  such  cases,  no  human  judgment  can 
determine :  they  are  the  wonders  of  history ;  characters  inevitably  misrepresented 
by  the  vulgar,  and  viewed  even  by  those  who  in  some  sense  have  the  key  to  them 
aa  a  mystery,  not  fully  to  be  comprehended,  and  still  less  expluned  to  others. 
The  genius  which  conceived  the  incomprehensible  character  of  Hamlet,  would 
alone  be  able  to  describe  with  intuitive  truth  the  character  of  Scipio  or  of  Crom- 
well. 

In  both  these  great  men,  the  enthusiastic  element  which  clearly  existed  in  them, 
iia  •ft«t«akiiUfe.     ^^  ^^*  inspire  a  resistless  energy  into  their  actions,  whfle  it  in  no 
*"  way  interfered  with  the  calmest  and  keenest  judgment  in  the 

choice  of  their  means  :  nor  in  the  case  of  Scipio  did  it  suggest  any  other  end  d 
life,  than  such  as  was  appreciated  by  ordinary  human  views  of  good.  Where 
religion  conteuned  no  revelation  of  new  truth,  it  naturally  left  men's  estimate  of 
the  end  of  their  being  exactly  what  it  had  been  before,  and  only  furnished  en- 
couragement to  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  so  far  bore  the  character  of  magic,  that  it 
applied  superhuman  power  to  the  furtherance  of  human  purposes :  the  gods  aided 
man's  work ;  they  did  not  teach  and  enable  him  to  do  theirs. 

The  charge  of  early  dissoluteness  bfiought  against  Scipio  by  his  enemies  is  Ekelj 
Chain  •  him.  ^^  ^*^®  ^^^^  exaggerated,  like  the  stories  of  our  Henry  V.  Yet 
''**^  *"*'  the  sternest  and  firmest  manhood  has  sometimes  followed  a  youth 
marked  with  many  excesses  of  passion ;  and  what  was  considered  an  unbecom- 
ing interruption  to  the  cares  of  public  business,  was  held  to  be  in  itself  nothing 
blamable.  That  sanction  of  inherited  custom,  which  at  Rome  at  this  period 
was  the  best  safeguard  of  youthful  purity,  Scipio  was  not  mclined  imphcitly  to 
regard. 

With  all  his  greatness  there  was  a  wa3rwardne8s  in  him,  which  seems  often  to 
commtimi  te  wm  ^<^<^™P*^y  gcuius ;  a  self-idolatry,  natural  enough  where  there 
fajn^Inetu  udHw^  is  SO  kccu  ft  cousciousncss  of  power  and  of  lofty  designs ;  a  self- 
dependence,  which  feels  even  the  most  sacred  external  relations 
to  be  unessential  to  its  own  perfection.  Such  is  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  highest 
conception  of  the  individual  hero,  relying  on  himself,  and  sufficient  to  himself. 
But  the  same  poet  who  conceived  the  character  of  Achilles,  has  also  drawn  that 
of  Hector ;  of  the  truly  noble,  because  unselfish  hero,  who  subdues  his  genius  to 
make  it  minister  to  the  good  of  others,  who  lives  for  his  relations,  his  friends,  and 
his  country.  And  as  Scipio.  lived  in  himself  and  for  himself,  like  Achilles,  so  the 
virtue  of  Hector  was  worthily  represented  in  the  life  of  his  great  rival  Hannibal, 
who,  from  his  childhood  to  his  latest  hour,  in  war  and  in  peace,  through  glory 
and  through  obloquy,  amid  victories  and  amid  disappointments,  ever  remembered 
to  what  purpose  his  father  had  devoted  him,  and  withdrew  no  thought  or  desire 
or  deed  from  their  pledged  service  to  his  country. 

Scipio  had  fought  at  Cannae,  and,  after  the  battle,  had  been  forward,  it  was 
said,  in  putting  down  that  dangerous  spirit,  which  showed  itself  among  some  of 
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liigh  birth  and  name,  when  they  were  purposing  to  abandon  Italy  ,jj^^|^,,„^ 
in  despair,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  Asia.*  • 

His  early  manhood  had  attracted '  the  favor  of  the  people ;  and  although  the  de- 
tails are  variously  given,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  made  curule  esdile  at  an  early 
age,  and  with  strong  marks  of  the  general  good- will."  But  he  had  ^  ^  c  «4s. 
filled  no  higher  office  than  the  aedileship,  when  his  father  and  uncle 
^were  killed  in  Spain,  and  when  C.  Nero,  after  the  fall  of  Capua,  was  sent  out  as 
proprsetor  to  command  the  wreck  of  their  army,  and  joining  it  to  the  force  which 
he  brought  from  Italy,  to  maintain  the  almost  desperate  cause  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  the  west. 

He  held  his  ground,  and  even  ventured,  if  ,we  may  believe  a  story  overrun  with 
improbabilities,  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  a.  u.  c  844.  a.  c. 
south  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  BsBtis."  The  faults  of  the  Cartha-  ;)S;,tu£^  5^ 
Ionian  generals  were  ruining  their  cause,  and  vexing  the  spirit  of  **^'***- 
Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamucar,  who  alone  knew  the  value  of  the  present  oppor* 
tunity,  and  was  eager  to  make  use  of  it.  But  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago 
thought  their  work  was  done,  and  were  nly  anxious  to  enrich  themselves  out  of 
the  plunder  of  Spain.  They  disgusted  the  Spanish  chiefs  by  their  insolence  and 
rapacity,  while  they  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  both,  as  was  natural,  hated 
and  dreaded  the  son  of  Hamilcar.*'  Accordingly,  all  concert  between  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  was  at  an  end ;  they  engaged  in  separate  enterprises  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country :  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  and  Mago,  moved  off  to 
the  extreme  west  of  the  peninsula,  to  subdue  and  plunder  the  remoter  Spanish 
tribes ;  and  only  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  remamed  to  oppose  the  Bo- 
mans.  Nero,  therefore,  whether  he  acted  on  the  offensive  or  no,  was  certainly 
unassailed  behind  the  Iberus ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  544,  eighteen  months 
at  least  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  the  Roman  arms  had  met  with  no  fresh 
disaster ;  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ibe- 
rus still  acknowledged  the  Roman  dominion. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  government  resolved  to  increase  its  efforts  in 
Spain,  to  employ  a  larger  army  there,  and  to  place  it  under  the  A.n.c.s45.  A.c.iot. 
command  of  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  Nero,  who  was  only  Jj^SSTT^iiJ 
proprietor.  It  was  probable  that  Hasdrubal's  expedition  to  Italy  **«**■ 
was  now  seriously  meditated,  and  that  the  Romans,  being  aware  of  this,  were 
anxious  to  detain  him  in  Spain ;  but,  even  without  this  special  object,  the  im- 
portance of  the  Spanish  war  was  evident ;  and  it  was  not  wise  to  leave  the  Roman 
cause  in  Spain  it  its  present  precarious  state,  in  which  it  was  preserved  only  by 
the  divisions  and  want  of  ability  of  the  enemy's  generals.  Accordingly,  the  trib^ 
were  to  meet  to  appoint  a  proconsul,  who  should  carry  out  reinforcements  to 
Spain,  and,  with  a  propraetor  acting  under  him,  take  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  that  country. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  whole  people,  P.  Scipio,  then  only  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  and  who  had  filled  no  higher  office  than  that  of  cumle  sedile,  ^  ^^^^^ 

came  forward  as  a  candidate."  It  is  said  that  he  had  no  competi-  mmui  f«r  tu  bJH 
tors,  all  men  bein^  deterred  from  undertaking  a  service  which  ^^' 
seemed  so  unpromising ;  whereas  Scipio  himseU  had  formed  a  truer  judgment  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  felt  that  they  might  be  restored,  and  that  he 
himself  was  capable  of  restoring  them.  He  expressed  his  confidence  strongly  in 
all  his  addresses  to  the  people ;  and  there  was  that  m  him  which  distingiulhed 
his  boldness  from  a  young  man's  idle  boastings,  and  communicated  his  hope  to 
his  hearers.'^  At  the  same  age,  and  nearly  under  the  same  curcumstances,  in 
which  Napoleon  was  appointed  in  1796  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  army 

*  Livy,  XXII.  58.    See  above,  p.  602.  »  Polybins,  IX.  11.    X.  86. 

»  PoIybiM,  X  4.    Hvir,XXV.2.  «•  livv,  XXVI.  18.    Polybiw,  X.  6. 

»  Livy,  XXVI.  17.  ■•  livy,  XXVI.  19.    Polybina,  X.  6. 
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of  Italy,  was  P.  Scipio  chosen  by  the  unanimous  Toice  of  the  Roman  X)eop1e,  tc 
take  the  command  of  their  army  in  Spain.  And  great  as  were  the  consequenecB 
of  the  appointment  of  Napoleon,  those  which  followed  the  appointment  of  Scipie 
were  greater  and  far  more  lasting. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  propraetor  was  to  be  sent  out  in  the  room  of  C  Nero, 
MdfoMwitii  krK«r«.  whosc  year  of  command  was  come  to  an  end.  His  saccessor  was 
infcroMiMitatoSHB'  M.  Junius  Silauus/*  who  had  been  praetor  two  years  before*  and 
since  that  time  had  been  employed  in  overawing  the  party  disaffected  to  Rome 
in  Etruria.  The  two  new  generals  were  to  take  with  them  lar^e  reinforcemenU, 
amounting  to  10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty  quinqueremes.  The 
troops  were  embarked  at  the  mouth. of  the  Tiber ,"  and  the  fleet  proceeded  a)<»ig 
the  coasts  of  Etruria,  Liguria,  and  Gaul,  till  it  aimed  safely  at  Emporise,  a  Mas- 
saliot  colony,  lying  immediately  on  the  Spanish  Sfile  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  the 
soldiers  were  disembarked,  and  proceeded  by  land^o  Tarraco  ;  the  fleet  followed; 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  proconsul  were  established  at  Tarraco  for  the 
winter,  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  admit  of  any  active  operations  immedi- 
ately." 

And  now  that  Spiun  has  received  that  general  and  that  "army,  hy  whom  her 
fate  was  fixed  through  all  after  time, — for  the  expulsion  of  the 
•r  sptio.  Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  decided  its  subjection  to  the  Bo- 

mans,  and  though  the  work  of  conquest  was  slow,  and  often  interrupted,  it  was 
not  the  less  sure, — ^let  us  for  a  moment  survey  the  earliest  known  state  of  this 
great  country ;  what  Spain  was,  and  who  were  the  earliest  Spaniards,  before  Bo- 
mans,  Goths,  and  Moors,  had  filled  the  land  with  stranger  races,  and  almost  ex- 
tirpated the  race  and  language  of  its  original  people. 

The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of 
DMeriptfMiorthasiMi.  ^hc  Pyrcuces,  may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
■kpaabMk.  which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified  town,  lofty  at 

once  and  massy.  Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  other,  not  into  one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  tower,  as  I  have  called  it,  of  table- 
land, from  which  the  mountains  themselves  rise  again  like  the  battlements  on  the 
summit.  The  plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  pltuns,  nused  nearly  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that 
of  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which  overhangs  Edinburgh. 
Accordingly  the  centre  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  its  geiual  latitude,  only  par- 
'  tially  enjoys  the  temperature  of  a  southern  climate ;  while  some  of  the  valleys  of 
Andalusia,  which  lie  near  the  sea,  present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm- 
tree,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus  the  southern  coast  seemed  to  invite 
an  earlier  civilization  ;  while  the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism. 

Accordingly  the  first  visits  of  the .  Phoenicians  to  Spain  are  placed  at  a  rerv 
Evi  phwieka  mu  ^^^^^  pcriod.  Somo  storics  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Gades  to 
—  'i^Sintrf  'A.rchelaus,  the  son' of  Phoenix — ^Phoenix  and  Cadmus  being-  the 
I, .  i»ian»iit^^  supposed  founders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  belonging  to  the  earli- 
est period  of  Greek  tradition ;  while  other  accounts  of  a  more  his- 
torical character  made  the  origin  of  Gades  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  the 
Athenian  Codrus,  that  is,  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era." 
Three  hundred  years  later,  the  Prophet  Isaiah*'  describes  the  downfall  of  T^re 
as  likely  to  give  deliverance  to  the  land  of  Tarshish ;  that  is,  to  the  south  of 
Spain,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  established  their  dominion.  In  the  Ume  of 
Ezekiel,  the  Tynan  trade  with  Spain  was  most  flourishing ;  and  the  produce  (A 
the  Spanish  mines,  silver,  iron,  tm,  and  lead,  are  especiaBy  mentioned  as  the  ar« 

»  Llvy,  XXVI.  19.  n  VelleiM,  I.  IL  6. 

•  livy,  XXVI.  19,  20.  »  XXTIT.  10. 
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tides  which  came  from  Tarshish  to  the  Phoenician  ports.**  Nor  did  the  Phce- 
nicians  confine  themselves  to  a  few  points  on  the  sea-coast ;  they  were  spread 
oyer  the  whole  south  of  Spain  ;  and  the  greatest  number  of  the  towns  of  Tur- 
ditania  were  still  inhabited  in  Strabo's  time  by  people  of  Phoenician  origin." 
They  communicated  many  of  the  arts  of  life  to  the  natives,  and  among  the  rest 
the  early  use  of  letters ;  for  the  characters  which  the  Iberians  used  in  their 
-writing  before  the  time  of  the  Romans,**  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other  than 
Phoenician.  The  Phoenicians  visited  Spain  at  a  very  remote  period ;  but  they 
found  it  already  peopled.  Who  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were,  and  from 
whence  they  came,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  Greeks  called  them 
Iberians,  and  said  that,  although  they  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  spoke 
many  various  dialects,  they  yet  all  belonged  to  the  same  race.^  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  their  race  and  language  still  exist ;  that  the  Basques,  who  inhabit 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Navarre,  and  who  in 
Prance  occupy  the  country  between  the  Adour  and  the  Bidassoa,  are  the  gen- 
vine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Iberians.  Their  language  bears  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity ;  and  its  unlikeness  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe  is  very 
striking,  even  when  compared  with  Welsh,  or  with  Sclavonic,  The  affinities  of 
the  Welsh  numerals  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
Sclavonic  numerals :  but  the  Basque  are  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
any  one  of  them,  except  *'  sei,"  "  six,"  with  those  of  other  languages.**  And  an 
evidence  of  its  great  antiquity  seems  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  inflexions  of 
the  nouns  and  verbs  are  manifestly  so  many  distinct  words,  inasmuch  as  they 
exist  in  a  separate  form  as  such.  We  suspect  this  reasonably  of  the  terminations 
of  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  in  the  Basque  language  it  can 
be  proved  beyond  question.** 

We  have  seen  that  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  amongst  the  Iberians  in  the 
south ;  and  Keltic  tribes  were  said  to  be  mixed  up  with  them  in  vanoM  ttsditiou  d 
parts  of  the  north  and  centre,  forming  a  people,  whom  the  Greeks  ••»iy»taemttifc 
called  Keltiberians.  How  far  strangers  of  other  races  were  to  be  found  in  Iberia, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  One  or  two  Greek  colonies  from  Massalia,  such  as  Rhoda 
and  Emporise,  were  undoubtedly  planted  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  just 
-within  the  limits  of  Iberia,  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees.**  These 
belong  to  the  times  of  certain  history- ;  but  stories  are  told  of  invasions  of  Spain, 
and  of  colonies  founded  on  its  territory,  on  which  in  their  present  form  we  can 
place  no  reliance.     Carthaginian  writers  spoke  of  a  great  expedition  of  the  Tyrian 


»  xxvn.  12. 

»  III.  p.  149. 

"  Strabo,  III.  p.  189. 

*  Herodotus,  in  a  fhigment  of  Stephanas 
ByzantiuB,  v.  *lfiiiplat,  preseryed  bvConstantine 
Porphyrogenitus.  and  given  by  !derkelius :  Td 
'I^irpixiir  ytvos — cn&piTrai  iv6na<nvj  2v  yivos  iiv, 
icard  ^Z\a. 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

"*  See  W.  Homboldt^B  Dissertation  on  the 
Basque  Language  in  Adelung's  Mithridatea, 
ToLiv.  p.  814-882. 
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Un 

Geden 

Dau 

Dwa 

Tri 

Tri 

Pedwar 

Etyn 

Pump 

Pet 

Chwech 

Ssest 

Saith 

Sedm 

Wyth 

Osm 

Naw 

Dewfit 

Deg 

Deset 

"  I  give  the  Welsh  from  Puffhe*8  Welsh 
Grammar,  Denbigh,  1882 ;  the  Sclavonio  (Bo« 
hemian),  from  Dobrowsky,  Lehrgebaude  der 
Bohmischen  Spraohe,  Prag.  1819 ;  the  Basque 
from  Larramendi,  Arte  de  la  Lingua  Sascon- 
gada,  Salamanca,  1729. 
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Bat 

Bi 

HinS 

Lau 

Bost 

Sei 

Zazpi 

Zortzi 

Bederstd 

Amdr. 


'  Strabo,  III.  pp.  159, 160. 
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Hercules  into  Spain,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Medes*  Persians,  Armemans,  and 
other  nations  of  the  east.'*  Megasthenes,*^  the  Greek  traveller  and  historian  d 
India,  said  that  Tearco,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Chal- 
dseans,  had  both  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  Spain.  Amongst  the  innum^Tibk 
countries  which  were  made  the  scene  of  the  aaventures  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on 
their  return  from  Troy,  after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  famous  stona,  t^ 
coasts  of  Iberia,  and  even  its  coasts  upon  the  ocean,  are  not  forgotten.*'  Other 
stories,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  a  Greek  origin  for  Saguntum ;  while  others 
again  called  it  a  Rutulian  colony,  from  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasg^n  city  of  Ardea." 
Tne  settlements  of  the  Greek  chiefs  on  their  way  home  from  Troy  are  mere  ro- 
mances, as  unreal  as  the  famous  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Saracens  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  or  as  the  various  adventures  and  settlements  of  Trojan  exiles,  -irhich 
were  invented  in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  any  real  events  are  disguised  in  the 
stories  of  the  expeditions  of  Hercules,  of  Tearco,  and  of  Nabuchodonosor,  is  a 
question  more  difficult  to  answer :  for  the  early  migrations  from  the  east  to  the 
west  are  buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  the  Persians  and  Ethiopians 
mav  have  made  their  way  into  Spidn  before  historical  memory,  as  the  Vandals 
and  Arabs  invaded  it  in  later  times ;  the  fact  itself  is  not  incredible,  if  it  rested 
on  any  credible  autliority. 

Not  knowing,  then,  what  strange  nations  may  at  one  time  or  other  have  ia- 
Btoto  of  agtieiiitiin  in  vadcd  or  Settled  in  Spain,  we  cannot  judge  how  much  the  Ibermn 
'*^-  character  and  manners  were  affected  by  foreign  influence.     Agri- 

culture was  practised  from  a  period  beyond  memory :  but  the  vine  and  olive,  and 
perhaps  the  flax,  were  first  introduced  into  the  south  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  only  spread  northwards  gradually,  the  vine  and  fig  advancing  first,  and  the 
olive,  as  becomes  its  greater  tenderness,  following  them  more  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously. Even  in  Strabo's  time  the  vine  had  scarcely  reached  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain ;  and  the  olive,  when  Polybius  wrote,  appears  not  to  have  been  colti' 
vated  north  of  the  Sierra  Morena.^  Butter  supplied  the  place  of  oil  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  northern  coast,  and  beer  that  of  wme.'* 

In  the  character  of  the  people  some  traits  may  be  recognized,  which  even  to 
ch««eter  of  tb«  lb*,  this  day  mark  the  Spaniard.  The  grave  aress,''.the  temperance 
'^*^  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the  extreme  indolence,  the  per- 

severance in  guerilla  warfare^  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest  military 
qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are 
all  more  or  less  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  6f  modem  times.  The  courtesy 
and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from  hs 
Iberian  ancestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  it  was  an  argument  of  an  imperfect 
civilization,  that  among  the  Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  receivii:^,  a 
dowry ;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited  to  the  exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus 
becoming  the  heads  of  the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  suitable  wives.*'  In  another  point,  the  great  difference  between 
the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked 
also  in  Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple-hearted ;  on  the  con- 
trarvy  they  were  cunning  and  mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indom- 
itable, fond  of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of  the  great  combinations  of  war.** 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  common  to  almost  all  barbarians ;  but  they 
offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words  spoke  what 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  most  powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded,  that  their 
ascendency  was  mcuntained  by  nO  other  arms  than  those  of  justice."* 

"  Sallust,  Jugnrth.  c.  XVIII.  »  Livy,  XXI.  7.  See  Niebahr,  vol.  i.  note  127. 

"  Quoted  by  Strabo,  XV.  1,  $  6,  p.  687,  and  »  III.  p.  164. 

by  Joeephas,  Antio.  X.  11,  f  1}  ^d  oontr.  *>  Strabo,  III.  p.  155.    PolybiuB  in  Athoue- 

Apion.  I.  20.    Strabo^B  character  of  Megas-  us,  I.  S8. 

thenes  is  not   favorable :    iia^tpSmts  dunrriiw  "  Strabo,  HI.  p.  145,  ^sXwc^wv  2««vnc. 

Hiov  ^n'tHdYV  re  Kal  KsyavOhu.    II.  1,  p.  70.  *■  Strabo,  III.  p.  165.     **  Strabo,  III. >  lU. 

"  Sttabo,  In.  pp.  149, 150.  "  TaoitoB,  German.  29,  85. 
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Spanish  soldiers  had  for  more  than  two  centuries  formed  one  of  the  most  efficient 
parts  of  the  Carthaginian  armies  f*  and  on  this  account  the  Car-  ii„porteM«r  siMiato 
tbaginian  government  set  a  high  value  on  its  dominion  m  Spain.  «»•  cwth^sni*"*- 
fiut  this  dominion  furnished  Carthage  with  money,  no  less  than  with  men.  The 
Spanish  mines  had  heen  worked  for  some  centuries ;  first  by  the  Phoenicians  of 
^sia,  and  latterly  by  their  Carthaginian  descendants ;  yet  they  still  yielded 
abundantly.  And  some  of  them  have  been  worked  for  two  thousand  years  smce 
the  Carthagmians  were  driven  out  of  the  country ;  and  to  this  hour  their  treas- 
ures are  unexhausted.'^ 

These  mines  existed  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains  which  divide  the 
streams  running  to  the  Ouadiana  from  those  which  feed  the  Gua- 
dalquiver.*'  This  is  the  chain  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sierra  Morena ;  but  the  several  arms  which  it  pushes  out  towards  the  sea  east- 
ward and  southward,  were  also  rich  in  precious  metals ;  and  some  mines  were 
worked  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver  itself,  as  low  down  as  Seville.  The 
streams,  moreover,  which  flowed  from  these  mountains,  brought  down  gold 
mingled  with  their  sand  and  gravel  f*  and  this  was  probably  collected  long  be- 
fore^ the  working  of  the  regidar  mines  began.  But  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war  the  mines  were  worked  actively;  and  a  hundred  years  earlier  the 
cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  of  the  famous  mines  of  Almaden,  was  well 
known  in  the  markets  of  Greece.^  The  Carthaginians  honored  as  a  hero  or 
demi-god,  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  most  productive  silver  mines ;  and 
one  of  these  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  New  Carthage  itself.^^  Others 
were  nearer  the  Guadalquiver,  at  Castulo  and  Ilipa ;  or  on  the  feeders  of  the 
Ouadiana,  as  at  Sisapo,^  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  near  to  which  the  great 
quicksilver  mines  were  worked,  now  known  as  the  mines  of  Almaden.  One  large 
and  most  productive  silver  mine,  yielding  three  hundred  pounds  daily,  is  said  to 
have  been  opened  by  Hannibal  himself,^  who,  while  he  was  in  Spain,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Castulo,^^  and  perhaps  had  acquired 
some  possessions  through  her  in  the  mining  district,  as  Thucydides  had  through 
his  wife  in  Thrace. 

The  immense  resources  which  the  Carthaginians  derived  from  their  Spanish 
dominion,  seemed  now  more  than  ever  secured  to  them,  by  the  de-  ^mu**  int  -n-nr—i 
struction  of  the  Roman  army  under  the  two  Scipios,  and  the  con-  *>^- 
sequent  retreat  of  the  Romans  behind  the  Iberus.  But  the  divisions  between 
their  generals,  and  the  arrogance  with  which  their  officers  now  treated  the  Span* ' 
iards,  as  if  it  was  no  longer  worth  while  to  conciliate  them,  had  made  a  fatal 
opening,  exposing  their  power  to  the  most  deadly  blow  which  it  had  yet  sus- 
tained. Scipio,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  observed  this  opening,  and  with  decision 
no  less  admirable  struck  his  blow  to  the  heart  of  his  enemy.  He  formed  his 
plans  at  Tarraco  during  tks  winter ;  as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  his  fleet  to  co- 
operate with  him,  he  put  it  and  his  army  in  motion ;  and  while  the  three  Car- 
thaginian generals  were  in  places  equally  remote  from  one  another,  and  from  the 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy,  Scipio  crossed  the  Iberus,  and  led  his  land  and 
sea  forces  to  besiege  New  Carthaffe.** 

His  early  and  most  intimate  fnend,  C.  Lslius,  commanded  the  fleet ;  the  pro- 
prsBtor,  M.  Silanus,  was  left  behind  the  Iberus  with  3000  foot  and  a.  u.  c.  la.  a.  c. 
600  horse,  to  protect  the  country  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  while  yv.^  ^•w"*©! 
Scipio  himself  led  25,000  foot  and  2500  horse  on  his  expedition.  *''*^- 
Polybius  declares  that  the  march  from  the  Iberus  to  New  Carthage  was  per- 
formed in  seven  days ;  but  as,  according  to  his  own  reckoning,  the  distance  was 

"  Herodotus,  fu,  166.  «  PolybiuB,  X.  10, 11.    Stmbo,  III.  p.  lid. 

"  Strabo,  III.  146-148.  «  Polybiua,  X.  86,  7.    Strabo,  III.  p.l42. 

"  Btrabo,  III.  p.  148.  «  PMny,  XXXm.  81. 

»  Strabo,  IIL  p.  146.  «•  livy.  XXIV.  41. 

•  Btrabo,  m.  p.  147.  •  Polybiuii,  X.  6-9.    livy,  XXVI.  42. 
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QOt  less  than  325  Roman  miles,  the  accuracj  of  one  or  both  of  his  statements 
may  well  be  questioned.^  Three  degrees  of  latitude  divide  Carthagena  from  the 
Ebro ;  and  the  ordinary  windings  and  difficulties  of  a  road  in  such  a  distance 
must  make  it  all  but  an  impossibility  that  an  army  with  its  baggage  shoold  ha?e 
marched  orer  it  in  a  single  week.  However,  the  march  was  undoubtedly  rapid; 
and  the  Roman  army  established  itself  under  the  walls  of  New  Carthage,  whik 
all  succor  was  far  distant,  and  when  the  actual  garrison  of  a  place  so  important 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  To  the  protection  of  a  force  so  small  was  com- 
mitted the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sptun,  the  base  of  their  mifi- 
tary  operations,  their  point  of  communication  with  Africa,  their  treasures  and 
marines,  and  the  hostages  taken  from  the  different  Spanish  tribes  to  secure 
their  doubted  fidelity.*' 

The  present  town  of  Carthagena  stands  at  the  head  of  its  famous  harbor,  built 
p«Mitioa  «r  N«w  c»r-  partly  on  some  hills  of  tolerable  height,  and  partly  on  the  low 
*^***'  ground  beneath  them,  with  a  large  extent  of  marshy  ground  be- 

hind it,  which  is  flooded  after  rains,  and  its  inner  port  surrounded  by  the  boild- 
ings  of  the  arsenal,  running  deeply  into  the  land  on  its  western  side.  But  in  the 
times  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  marshy  ground  behind  was  all  a  lagoon,  and 
its  waters  communicated  artificially  with  those  of  the  port  of  the  arsenal ;  so  that 
the  town  was  on  a  peninsula,  and  was  joined  to  the  main  land  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  had  itself  been  cut  through  in  one  place,  to  allow  the  lagoon- 
water  to  find  an  outlet.**  Scipio  then  encamped  at  the  head  of  this  isthmus ;  and 
having  fortified  himself  on  the  rear,  with  the  lagoon  covering  his  flank,  he  left  his 
front  open,  that  nothing  might  obstruct  the  free  advance  of  his  soldiers  to  storm 
the  city.*" 

Accordingly,  without  delay,  he  was  preparing  to  lead  on  his  men  to  the  as- 
sault, when  he  was  himself  assailed  by  Mago,  who,  with  his  scanty 
garrison,  made  a  desperate  sally  along  the  isthmus  against  the 
Roman  camp.  After  an  obstinate  struff^le,Jthe  besieged  were  beaten  back  into 
the  town  with  loss ;  and  the  Romans,  following  them,  fixed  their  ladders  to  the 
walls,  and  began  to  mount.  But  the  height  of  the  walls  was  so  great,  that  the 
long  ladders  necessary  to  reach  their  summit  broke  in  some  instances  under  the 
weight  of  the  soldiers  who  crowded  on  them ;  and  the  enemy  inade  their  defence 
so  good,  that  towards  afternoon  Scipio  found  it  expedient  to  recall  his  men  from 
the  assault.*^ 

He  had  told  his  men  before  the  assault  began,  that  the  god  Neptune  had  ap- 
peared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  had  promised  to  give  him  aid  in 
the  hour  of  need,  so  manifest,  that  all  the  army  should  acknowl- 
edge his  interposition.^^  For  the  lagoon,  it  seems,  was  so  shallow,  that  even  the 
slight  fall  of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  was  sufficient  to  leave  much  of  it  un- 
covered, as  is  the  case  at  this  day  in  parts  of  the  harbor  of  Venice.  This  would 
take  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  men  to  be  ready 
with  ladders,  to  march  across  the  lagoon  as  soon  as  the  ebb  began.  Then  he 
renewed  his  assault  by  the  isthmus ;  and  whilst  this  in  itself  discouraged  the  ene- 
my, who  had  hoped  that  their  work  for  the  day  was  over,  and  whilst  the  soldiers 
again  swarmed  up  the  ladders,  and  the  missiles  of  the  besieged  were  be^ning  to 
fail,  the  five  hundred  men  who  were  in  readiness,  boldly  rushed  across  the  lagoon, 
and,  having  guides  to  show  them  the  hardest  parts  of  it,  reached  the  foot  cf  the 
walls  in  safety,  applied  their  ladders  where  there  were  no  defenders,  and  mounted 
without  opposition.** 

No  sooner  had  they  won  the  walls,  than  they  hastened  to  tha  main  gate  of  the 

«•  Polybius,  X.  9,  r.    HI.  89,  6.    XXVI.  48.  "  Polybius,  X.  12, 18.    livy.  XXVI.  45. 

«  Polybiua,  X.  8.  "  Polybius,  X.  11.    livy.XXVLiS. 

«•  Polybins,  X.  10.    Livy,  XXVI.  42.  "  PolybiuB,  X.  14.    livy,  XXVL  41.    j 
•  Polybiw,  X.  11.  / 
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city,  towards  the  isthmus ;  and  when  they  had  burst  it  open,  their  Tb«  taimb  t>k«Bud 
comrades  from  without  rushed  in  like  a  torrent.  At  the  same  *»''»*«^- 
moment  the  scaling  parties  on  each  side  of  the  main  gate  overbore  the  defenders, 
a.nd  were  now  ove^owing  the  ramparts.  Mago  reached  the  citadel  in  safety  ; 
but  Scipio  in  person  pushed  thither  with  a  thousand  picked  men ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor, seeing  the  city  lost,  surrendered.  The  other  heights  in  the  town  were 
Btormed  with  little  difficulty ;  and  the  soldiers,  according  to  the  Roman  practice, 
commenced  a  deliberate  massacre  of  every  living  creature  they  could  find,  whether 
xnan  or  beast,  till,  after  the  citadel  had  surrendered,  a  signal  from  their  general 
called  them  off  from  slaughter,  and  turned  them  loose  upon  the  houses  of  the 
town  to  plunder.  Yet  it  marks  the  Roman  discipline,  that  even  before  night  fell, 
order  was  restored.  Some  of  the  soldiers  marched  back  to  the  camp,  from 
'whence  the  light  troops  were  sent  for  to  occupy  one  of  the  principal  heights  of 
the  town ;  Scipio  liimself,  with  a  thousand  men,  went  to  the  citadel ;  and  the 
tribunes  got  the  soldiers  out  of  the  houses,  and  made  them  bring  all  their  plun- 
der into  one  heap  in  the  market-place,  and  pass  the  night  there  quietly,  waiting 
for  the  regular  division  of  the  spoil,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  following 
morning.'' 

When  the  morning  came,  whilst  the  usual  distribution  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  plunder  was  made  by  the  tribunes,  Scipio  pro-  sdtM>»  Nndua  toth* 
ceeded  to  inspect  his  prisoners.  All  were  brought  before  him  i***^ 
together,  to  the  number  of  nearly  10,000.  He  first  caused  them  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  One  consisted  of  all  the  citizens  of  New  Carthage,  with  their 
wives  and  families :  all  these  Scipio  set  at  liberty,  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes  unhurt.  The  second  class  contained  the  workmen  of  handicraft  trades, 
wbo  were  either  slaves,  or,  if  free,  only  sojourners  in  the  city,  enjoying  no  politi- 
cal rights.  These  men  were  told,  that  they  were  now  the  slaves  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  that,  if  they  worked  well  and  zealously  in  their  several  callings,  they 
should  have  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Meantime  they  were  all  to  enter 
their  names  with  the  quaestor ;  and  a  Roman  citizen  was  set  over  every  thirty  of 
them  as  an  overseer.  These  workmen  were  in  all  about  two  thousand.  The 
third  class  contuned  all  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  domestic  slaves,  seamen,  fisher- 
men, and  the  mixed  populace  of  the  city ;  and  from  these  Scipio  picked  out  the 
most  ablebodied,  and  employed  them  in  manning  his  fleet :  for  he  found  eighteen 
ships  of  the  enemy  at  New  Carthage ;  and  these  he  was  able  to  add  to  his  own 
naval  force  immediately,  by  putting  some  of  his  own  seamen  into  them,  and  fill- 
ing up  their  places  with  some  of  the  captives,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
number  of  these  should  never  exceed  a  third  of  the  whole  crew.  The  sieamen 
thus  employed  were  promised  their  liberty  at  the  end  of  the  war,  like  the  work- 
men, if  they  did  their  duty  faithfully.*^ 

The  Carthaginian  prisoners  and  the  Spanish  hostages  were  still  to  be  attended 
to.  The  former  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Lselius,  to  be  taken  m*  kind  tnatmnt  «c 
forthwith  to  Rome ;  and  there  were  amongst  them  fifteen  mem-  ^  **•""*  h^ut^ 
hers  of  the  great  or  ordinary  council  of  Carthage,  and  two  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders.  The  Spanish  hostages  were  more  than  three  hundred ;  and  amongst 
them  were  many  young  boys.  To  show  kindness  to  these  was  an  obvious  policy ; 
accordingly  Scipio  made  presents  to  them  all,  and  desired  them  to  write  home 
to  their  friends,  and  assure  them  that  they  were  well  and  honorably  treated,  and 
that  they  woiild  all  be  sent  back  safely  to  their  several  countries,  if  their  country- 
men were  willing  to  embrace  the  Roman  alliance.  Particular  attention  was  shown 
to  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  chief  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  recently  seized  as  a 
hostage  by  Hasdrubal  Gisco,  because  her  husband  had  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demands  for  money.  Her  treatment  had  been  rude  and  insolent,  if  not  worse ; 
but  Scipio  assured  her  that  he  would  take  as  delicate  care  of  her  and  of  the  othet 

•  PdybiuB,  X.  16.    livy,  XXVI.  4«.  ••  PolybiuB,  X.  1«,  17.    livy,  XXVI.  47. 
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Spanish  women,  as  ne  would  of  his  own  sisters  or  daughters.  This  honorabk 
bearmg  of  the  young  conqueror,  for  Scipio  was  not  more  than  twentj-serei: 
years  of  age,  producea  a  deep  impression  all  over  Spain.** 

After  this  important  conquest,  Scipio  remained  for  a  time  at  New  Carthage, 
Mi«uiiiM«ik«iBa«  cuid  busied  himself  in  exercising  his  soldiers  and  seamen,  and  is 
"*'*  setting  his  workmen  to  labor  in  manufacturing  arms.**     He  had 

taken  a  considerable  artillery  m  the  place,  a  large  sum  of  money,  abundant  maga- 
zines of  com,  and  about  sixty-three  merchant-ships  in  the  harbor,  with  their  car- 
goes ;  so  that,  according  to  livy,  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  conquest  of  New 
Carthage  was  New  Carthage  itself.*' 

LaeUus  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  Rome  after  a  voyage  of  thirty-four  days, 
and  brought  the  welcome  news  of  this  great  restoration  of  the  Ro- 
of^ cZimJTZ  man  affairs  in  Spain.**    Amidst  the  confusions  of  the  chronolc^ 
'^'  of  the  Spanish  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  at 

which  Lselius  reached  Rome.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  arrived  there  earl}'-  is 
the  year  545,  perhaps  at  that  critical  noment  when  the  disobedience  of  the 
twelve  colonies  excited  such  great  alarm,  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  army 
of  Cn.  Fulvius  at  Herdonea  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories.  Scipio's  victory 
was  therefore  doubly  welcome  ;  and  his  requests  for  supplies  were  favorably  list- 
ened to ;  for  his  army,  although  victorious,  was  still  in  want  of  many  things,  the 
old  soldiers  especially,  who  had  been  ill  clothed  and  worse  paid  during  several 
years. .  Acconlingly  we  find  that  a  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds'  weight  ot 
gold  was  brought  out  from  the  treasure  reserved  for  the  most  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, and  expended  in  purchasing  clothing  for  the  army  in  Spain.** 

Scipio  himself  retumea  from  New'  Carthage  to  Tarraco,  taking  his  Spanish 
TiM  mt  or  dM  TMv  hostages  with  him.**  It  was  early  in  the  season ;  but  we  hear,  of 
PMMiaiaMtkD.  jjQ  other  military  action  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Ths 
on  Scipio's  part  is  easily  intelligible :  his  army  was  too  weak  to  hold  the  field 
a^nst  the  combined  forces  of  tne  enemy  ;  and  it  was  his  object  to  strengthen 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  natives,  and  to  draw  them  off  from  the  service  d 
Carthage,  if  he  could  not  induce  them  to  enter  that  of  Rome.  He  had  struck 
one  great  blow  with  vigor,  surprising  the  enemy  by  his  rapidity :  but  what  had 
been  won  by  vigor  might  be  lost  by  rashness ;  and  after  so  great  an  action  as  the 
conquest  of  New  Carthage,  he  could  well  afford  to  lie  quiet  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  waiting  for  his  supplies  of  clothing  from  Rome,  and  strengthening  his  in- 
terest amongst  the  chiefs  of  Spain.  The  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginian  generals 
would  be  more  surprising,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  paralyzing  effect 
of  their  mutual  jealousies.  No  efficient  co-operation  could  be  contrived  between 
them ;  and  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal's  brother,  was  too  weak  to  act  alone,  and,  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  was  probably  anxious  to  husband  his 
own  army  carefully,  looking  forward  now  more  than  ever  to  the  execution  of  his 
long  projected  march  upon  Italy.  Thus  there  was  a  pause  from  all  active  oper- 
ations in  Spain  for  several  months  ;  whilst  in  Italy  Fabius  had  recovered  Taiea- 
tum,  and  he  and  Fabius  were  on  the  point  of  being  succeeded  in  the  consulship 
by  Marcellus  and  Crispinus. 

The  loss  of  Tarentum  made  it  more  important  than  ever  that  Hasdruhal 
A.u.c.i«.  A.C.I08.  should  join  his  brother  in  Italy ;  while  the  growing  disposition  of 
SSiir  te£!^r'ta  ^^®  Spaniards  to  revolt  to  Rome  rendered  the  prospect  of  success 
^>*'^  in  Spain  less  encouraging.     But  with  no  Carthaginian  accounts  re- 

maining, and  amidst  the  confusions,  omissions,  and  contradictions  of  the  Roman 
historians,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  events 
of  the  ensuing  year,  546,  in  Spain.     Masinissa,  then  a  very  young  man,  the  sod 
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of  a  Numidian  king,  named  Gala,  was  sent  over  from  Africa  with  a  lar^e  body 
of  Numidian  cavalry  to  reinforce  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  principally,  it 
is  said,  in  order  to  his  march  into  Italy.**  Still  Hasdnibal  made  no  forward 
movement,  but  remained  in  a  very  strong  position  near  a  place  called  variously 
Bsecula  or  Bebula,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  near  the 
mining  district ;  and  there  he  seemed  rather  disposed  to  await  Scipio's  attack, 
than  to  assume  the  offensive.**  He  saw  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Spaniards  to  Car- 
thage was  deeply  shaken,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  their  hostages,  but  by  the  en- 
couraging treatment  which  the  hostages  themselves  had  received  from  the  Ro- 
mans. This  feeling  had  been  working  ever  since  the  fall  of  New  Carthage ;  and 
now  its  fruits  were  daily  becoming  more  manifest ;  insomuch  that,  when  the  time 
at  which  Scipio  was  expected  to  take  the  field  drew  near,  Mandonius  and  Indi- 
bilis,  two  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  retired  with  all  their  fol- 
lowers from  Hasdrubars  camp,  and  established  themselves  in  a  strong  position, 
from  which  they  might  join  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  their  army  should  appear  in 
the  south.**  On  the  other  hand,  Scipio's  Roman  force  was  strengthened,  by  his 
having  laid  up  his  fleet,  and  draughted  the  best  of  his  seamen  into  the  legions, 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  soldiers.  And  although  a  combined  effort  of  the 
three  Cartha^nian  generals  mi^ht  yet  have  recovered  New  Carthage,  or  at  any 
rate  kept  Scipio  behind  the  Iberus,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  attempted ;  and 
Hasdrubal  Gisco,  jealous,  it  seems,  both  personally  and  politically  of  Hannibal's 
brother,  left  him  unaided  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy. 

Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  was 
doubtless  anxious  to  carry  into  effect  his  expedition  into  Italy.  HMdnM  umr^ 
Yet,  not  wishing  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  abandoned  his  colleagues,  *'^- 
he  resolved  first  to  try  his  strength  with  Scipio,  to  see  what  Spanish  tribes  would 
actually  join  him,  and  whether,  by  offering  battle  in  a  favorable  position,  he 
could  repulse  the  enemy,  and  thus  break  that  spell  of  Scipio's  fortune  which 
was  working  so  powerfully.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed.  Scipio  ad- 
vanced from  the  Iberus  to  the  valley  of  the  Bsetis,  or  Guadalquiver,  before  Has- 
drubal saw  any  thing  of  the  armies  of  his  colleagues  hastening  to  his  aid :  many 
Spanish  tribes  joined  the  Roman  army  at  the  Iberus ;  Mandonius  and  Indibilis 
hastened  to  it  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  place  where  th«y  were  posted ;  and 
Hasdrubal,  unable  to  maintam  his  strong  position,  and,  if  we  believe  Scipio's 
statement,  seeing  it  in  the  act  of  being  carried  by  the  enemy  at  the  close  of  a 
successful  assamt,  retreated  accordingly,  not  towards  the  southern  sea,  nor  to- 
wards the  western  ocean,  but  northwards  towards  the  Tagus,**  and  from  thence, 
as  we  have  seen,  towards  the  western  Pyrenees  ;  there  recruiting  his  army  from 
those  tribes  which  had  not  yet  come  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  preparing 
for  that  great  expedition  to  Italy,  of  which  we  have  already  related  the  progress 
and  the  event. 

Before  Hasdrubal  finally  retreated,  he  had  lost  many  prisoners.  All  those  who 
were  Spaniards,  were  sent  home  free  without  ransom  by  the  pol-  iBei«<M«rseipu>'«iD. 
itic  conqueror;  and  he  liberally  rewarded  those  Spanish  chiefs  *""•• 
who  had  already  come  over  to  his  side.  They,  on  their  part,  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  king.  The  first  Hasdrubal,  the  founder  of  New  Carthage,  had  lived 
in  kingly  state  amongst  the  Spaniards ;  and  they  probably  thought  that  Scipio 
meant  to  do  the  same,  and  would  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  their  country.  But 
the  name  of  king,  although  perhaps  not  ungrateful  to  Scipio's  ears,  was  intoler- 
able to  those  of  his  countrymen ;  nor  would  he  have  been  contented  to  reign  in 
Spain  over  barbarians :  his  mind  was  already  turned  towards  Africa,  and  antici- 
pated the  glory  of  conquering  Carthage.  So  he  repressed  the  homage  of  the 
Spanish  chiefs,  and  desu-ed  them  to  call  him,  not  bng,  but  general.     He  then 
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took  possession  of  the  strong  position  which  Hasdrubal  had  evacuated ;  and  then 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  watching,  so  it  is  said,  the  moTementa 
of  Hasdrubal  Oisco,  and  Mago,  who  were  now  come  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
On  the  approach  of  winter  he  again  returned  to  Tarraco.** 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  events  of  the  war  in  Spain  dur- 
DUcaitM  ia  At  •».  ing  the  summer  of  the  year  545 ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  was  the 
<o«ts./tueM»pdgn.  statement  given  by  Scipio  himself,  and  obtained  by  Polybios  from 
Scipio*s  old  friend  and  companion,  C.  Lselius.  What  Silenus  said  of  these  events 
we  know  not ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Hasdrubal's  account  of  them  was  never 
known,  owing  to  his  subsequent  fate,  so  that  Silenus  may  have  had  no  peculiar 
information  about  them,  and  may  have  passed  them  over  slightly.  It  is  evident 
that  Scipio*s  pretended  victory  at  Btecula  was  of  little  importance.  Hasdrubal 
carried  oflf  all  his  elephants,  all  his  treasure,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  inCsuitiT: 
he  was  not  pursued ;  he  retreated  in  the  direction  which  best  suited  his  future 
movements ;  and  these  movements  he  effected  without  the  slightest  interruption 
from  the  enemy.  Scipio  did  not  follow  him,  says  Polybius,**  becaase  he  dreaded 
the  arrival  of  the  other  Hasdrubal  and  Mago :  he  remained  in  the  south,  therefore, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attacking  New  Carthage ;  and 
not  doubting  that  Hasdrubal  would  follow  his  brother's  route,  and  attempt  to 
enter  Gaul  by  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  he  detached  some  troops  from  his  anny  to 
secure  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  other  defensible  positions  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.*^  It.  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  western  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  so  vafirue,  that  he  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  possibility  of  Hasdrubal's  marching  towards  the  Alps  without  com- 
ing near  the  Mediterranean.  The  line  which  he  actually  took  from  the  western 
Pyrenees  to  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  through  the  intericx'  of 
GaUl,  was  one  of  which  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Hasdrubal,  whose  great  object  was  to  reach  Italy,  did 
fUMOM  ftr  HMdn.  not  commcftce  his  march  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  withoat 
i»ii  dtuy.  waiting  so  long  at  Baecula ;  especially  after  the  desertion  of  Man- 

donius  and  Indibilis  had  tauffht  him  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
lied on.  But  he  had  himself  on  a  former  occasion  won  over  the  Celtiberians  from 
the  army  of  Scipio'a  father ;  and  any  reverse  sustained  by  the  Bomans  might 
tempt  the  Spanish  chiefs  to  return  to  their  old  alliance.  It  is  possible  also  tbst 
he  waited  so  long  at  Bcecula  for  another  reason,  because  he  wished  to  carry  with 
him  as  large  a  sum  of  money  as  possible ;  and  he  was  daily  drawing  a  supply 
from  the  abundant  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  The  success  of  his  expedi- 
tion depended  on  his  being  able  to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  an 
well  as  amongst  the  tribes  of  northwestern  Spain ;  and  for  both  these  purposes 
ready  money  was  most  desirable. 

A  more  inexplicable  point  in  the  stonr  of  these  transactions  is  the  alleged  dis- 
jMiooriM  «r  tb«  cmw  cord  between  Hasdrubtu  and  the  other  Carthaginian  generals ; 
thusfiiuii  g*Mnii.  when  one  of  them,  Mago,  was  his  own  brother,  and  was  not  only 
a  soldier  of  tried  ability,  but  is  expressly  said  to  have  conducted  the  war  in  Spain 
in  accordance  with  Hannibal's  directions,  after  Hasdrubal  had  marched  into  Italy." 
Whether  Mago  was  placed  under  Hasdrubal  Gisco's  orders,  and  could  not  act 
independently,  or  whether  jealousy,  or  any  other  cause,  really  made  him  careless 
of  his  brother's  success  and  safety,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine :  the  interior 
of  a  Carthaginian  camp,  and  still  more  the  real  characters  and  feelings  of  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

The  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  Scipio,  far  more  important  than  his 
.    pretended  victory  at  Baecula,  was  the  remarkable  ascendency  which 
Si  he  had  obtained  over  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards.    Every  thing 
in  him  was  at  once  attractive  and  imposing ;  his  youth,  and  the 
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mingled  beauty  and  majesty  of  bis  aspect ;  bis  humanity  and  courtesy  to  the 
Spanish  hostages  and  to  their  friends ;  his  energy  and  ability  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  Above  all,  therie  was  manifest  in  him  that  consciousness  of  greatness, 
and  that  spirit,  at  once  ardent,  lofty,  and  profound,  which  naturally  bows  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  ordinary  men,  not  to  obedience  only  and  respect,  but  to  ad- 
miration, and  almost  to  worship.  The  Carthaginian  generals  felt,  it  is  s^d,  that 
no  Spanish  troops  could  be  trusted,  if  brought  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence ; 
Mago  must  go  over  to  the  Balerian  islands,  and  raise  soldiers  there,  who  might 
be  strangers  to  the  name  of  Scipio ;  while  Masmissa  should  follow  the  course 
pursued  by  Mutmes  in  Sicily,  and  scour  the  whole  country  with  his  Numidian 
cavalry,  relieving  the  allies  of  Carthage,  and  harassing  the  states  which  had  re- 
volted.** But  Masinissa  himself  was  not  secure  from  Scipio's  ascendency :  his 
nephew  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Baecula,  and  had  been  sent  back  to  him  with- 
out  ransom  f*  some  conciliatory  messages  were  probably  addKssed  to  him  at 
the  same  time,  and  Scipio  never  lost  sight  of  him,  till  two  years  afterwards  he 
gratified  the  Numidian^  earnest  wish  for  a  personal  interview,  and  then  attached 
nim  forever  to  the  interests  of  Rome.'' 

Meanwhile  that  memorable  year  was  come,  when  the  fortune  of  Rome  n  as  ex- 
posed to  its  severest  trial,  and  rose  in  the  issue  signally  triumphant.  ^ 
T^ainly  did  Scipio's  guards  keep  vigilant  watch  in  the  passes  of  the  ];j[,*^^jf^pj<^  ■ 
eastern  Pyrenees,  looking  out  for  the  first  signs  of  Hasdrubal's  -  *»  7- 
approach,  and  hoping  to  win  the  glory  of  driving  him  back  defeated,  and  of 
marring  his  long-planned  expedition  to  Italy.  They  sat  on  their  mountain  posts, 
looking  earnestly  southwards,  while  he  for  whom  they  waited  was  passing  far 
on  their  rear  northwards,  winning  his  way  through  the  deep  valleys  of  the  chain 
of  Cebenna,  or  the  high  and  bleak  plains  of  the  Arvemi,  till  he  should  descend 
upon  the  Rhone,  where  it  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Massaliot  traders,  flowing 
far  inland  in  the  heart  of  Gaul.  Hasdrubal  had  accomplished  his  purpose :  his 
Spanish  soldiers  were  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  Scipio's  ascendency ;  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  his  Spanish  mines  had  purchased  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
band  of  Gauls ;  and  the  Alps  had  seemed  to  smooth  their  rugged  fastnesses  to  give 
him  an  easy  passage.  All  the  strength  which^Rome  could  gather  was  needed 
for  the  coming  struggle ;  and  Scipio,  as  we  have  seen,  sent  a  large  detachment 
from  his  own  army,  Wh  of  Roman  soldiers  and  of  Spaniards,  to  he  conveyed  by 
sea  from  Tarraco  to  Etruria,  and  to  assist  intwnquering  the  enemy  m  Italy,  whose 
march  he  had  been  unable  to  stop  in  Spain. 

Thus,  with  Hasdrubal's  army  taken  away  from  the  Carthaginian  force  in  Spain, 
and  with  the  Roman  army  weakened  by  its  contributions  to  the  a.  u.  c.  m?.  a.  a 
defence  of  Italy,  the  Spanish  war  was  carried  on  but  feebly  dur-  K'nJllLIIS'^'Inj 
ing  the  summer  of  the  year  647.  A  new  general  of  the  name  of  *«»"»••»««* 
Hanno  had  been  sent  over  to  take  Hasdrubal's  place ;  and  he  and  Mago  proceeded 
to  raise  soldiers  amongst  the  Celtiberians  in  the  interior,^*  while  Hasdrubal  Gisco 
was  holding  Bsetica,  and  while  Scipio  was  still  in  his  winter-quarters  at  Tarraco. 
But  some  Celtiberian  deserters  informed  Scipio  of  the  danger ;  and  he  sent  M. 
Silenus  with  a  division  of  his  army  to  put  it  down.  Anarch  of  extreme  rapidity 
enabled  him  to  surprise  the  enemy ;  the  best  of  Hanno's  new  levies  were  cut  to 
pieces,  the  rest  dispersed.  Hanno  himself  was  made  prisoner ;  but  Ma^o  carried 
off  hb  cavalry  and  his  old  infantry  without  loss,  and  jomed  Hasdrubal  Gisco  safely 
in  Bstica.'^'  The  formation  of  a  Carthaginian  army  in  the  centre  of  Spain  was 
thus  effectually  prevented ;  and  Scipio,  encouraged  by  this  success,  ventured  to 
resume  the  offensive,  and  to  advance  in  pursuit  of  Hasdrubal  Gisco  into  the 
south.  Hasdrubal,  instead  of  risking  a  general  action,  broke  up  his  army  into 
small  detachments,  with  which  he  garrisoned  the  more  important  towns.    Scipio 
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shrank  from  the  tedious  and  difficult  service  of  a  series  of  sieges,  in  a  conniry  at  a 
distance  from  his  resources,  and  where  Mago  and  Masinissa  with  their  cavalir 
would  be  sure  to  obstruct,  if  not  destroy,  all  his  communications.  But  to  avoid 
the  discredit  of  retreating  without  having  done  any  thing,  he  singled  out  one  d 
the  wealthiest  and  strongest  of  the  towns  thus  garrisoned  against  him,  bj  name 
Orin^is,  and  sent  his  brother,  L.  Scipio,  with  a  large  division  of  his  army  to  attack 
it.  It  was  stormed  after  an  obstinate  res&tance ;  and  the  conqueror,  true  to  hs 
brother's  policy,  after  carrying  off  his  Carthaginian  prisoners  in  the  g^arrBon, 
restored  the  town  unplundered  to  its  Spanish  mhabitants.^^  Thus  much  having 
been  achieved  for  the  honor  of  the  Roman  arms,  Scipio  carried  back  his  whole 
army  behind  the  Iberus,  sent  off  L.  Scipio  to  Rome,  with  Hanno  and  his  other  pris- 
oners of  distinction,  and  himself  went  into  winter-quarters  as  usual  at  Tarraco.^ 

But  before  the  end  of  the  season  he  must  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
A.  V.  c.  S48.  A.  c.  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  The  troops  which  he  had  sent  to  Italy 
S^^liT*  diss?  v^r®  probably,  in  part  at  least,  sent  back  to  him ;  ^nd  evory  mo- 
'^'^-  tive  combined  to  make  him  desirous  of  marking  the  next  campaign 

by  some  decisive  action.     Nero,  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  Spun,  had  won 
the  greatest  glory  by  his  victory  over  Hasdrubal :  it  became  Scipio  to  show  that 
.  he  too  could  serve  his  country  no  less  effectively. 

The  Carthaginian  general,  whether  he  had  been  r^bforced  from  Africa^  or 
BtMtutth  mi  pcaidoa  whcthcr  hc  had  used  extraordinary  vigor  in  his  levies  of  sol- 
•<ih*two«mi«.  jjgj.g  jjj  western  Spain,  took  the  field  early  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  548,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  his  enemy.  If  Polybius*  or 
rather  Scipio  may  be  trusted,  he  had  70,000  foot,  4000  horse,  and  thirty-two 
elephants ;  while  the  Roman  army,  with  all  the  aids  which  Scipio  coold  gatho* 
from  the  Spanish  chiefs  in  the  Roman  alliance,  did  not  exceed  45,000  foot,  and 
3000  horse.^*  Hasdrubal  took  up  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  distrKt, 
near  a  town  which  is  variously  called  Elinga  and  Silpia ;""  but  neither  its  real 
name  nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  determined.  His  camp  lay  on  the  last  hills 
of  the  mountain  country,  with  a  wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  front  of  it.  He 
wished  to  fight,  and  if  possible  on  this  ground,  favorable  at  once  to  his  superior 
numbers,  and  to  his  elephants.    » 

Scipio,  no  less  anxious  to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  marched  straight  towards 
r«  uoM  fbrtetu*  ^^®  enemy.  But  when  he  saw  their  numbers,  he  was  uneasy  lest 
«i»n  OM  •.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^.^  Spanish  allies  should  fail,  as  it  had  towards  his 
father  ;  he  dared  not  lay  much  stress  on  them ;  yet  without  them  his  numbers 
were  too  weak  for  him  to  risk  a  battle.  His  object  therefore  was  to  use  hb 
Spaniards  for  show,  to  impose  upon  the  enemy,  while  he  won  the  battle  with  his 
Romans.  And  thus,  when  the  day  came  on  which  he  proposed  to  fight,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  dispositions.  For  some  days  previously,  both  armies  had 
been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  before  their  camps ;  and  their  cavalry  and  light 
troops  had  skirmished  in  the  interval  between.  All  this  time  the  Roman  troops 
bad  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio*s  line,  opposite  to  Hasdrubal's  Africans,  while 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  in  both  armies  were  on  the  wings.  But  on  the  day  of  the 
decisive  battle,  the  Spania^s  formed  the  centre  of  Scipio's  army,  while  his  Roman 
and  Italian  soldiers  were  on  the  right  and  left.  The  men  had  eaten  their  break- 
fast before  day ;  and  the  cavalry  and  liffht  troops  pushed  forward  close  under  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  challenging  him  to  come  out  and  meet  them.  Behind 
this  cloud  of  skirmishes,  the  infantry  were  fast  forming,  and  advancing  to  the 
middle  of  the  plain ;  and  when  the  sun  rose,  it  shone  upon  the  Roman  line  with 
its  order  completed ;  the  Spaniards  in  the  centre,  the  Romans  and  Italians  oo 
the  right  and  left ;  the  left  commanded  by  M.  Silanus  and  L.  Marcius,  Scipio  in 
person  leading  his  right.''* 

^  lAvj,  XXVIII.  8.  bias,  lias  been  altered  into  Ilipa,  on  the  ao- 

*  Livy,  XXVIII.  4.  thonty  of  Strabo ;  in  the  text  of  livy  the  naini 
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The  assault  of  the  Roman  cayalry  and  light  troops  called  out  Hasdruhal'a 
army;  the  Carthaginians  poured  forth  from  their  camp  without  ^^ ^^,^ 
waiting  to  eat,  just  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  the  Trebia ;  their  *°^' 

cavalry  and  light  troops  engaged  the  enemy ;  while  their  infantry  formed  in  its 
usual  order,  with  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  on  the  wings,  and  the  Africans  in  the 
centre.  In  this  state  the  infantry  on  both  sides  remained  for  a  time  motionless ; 
but  when  the  day  was  advanced,  Scipio  called  off  his  skirmishers,  sent  them  to 
the  rear,  through  the  intervals  of  his  maniples,  and  formed  them  behind  his  in- 
fantry on  both  wings ;  the  light  infantry  immediately  behind  the  regular  infantry, 
and  the  cavalry  covering  all. 

For  a  few  moments  Sie  Roman  line  seemed  advancing  evenly  to  meet  the  line 
of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly  the  troops  on  the  right  wing  began  8«iiiiog«»s  oompUto 
-  to  wheel  round  to  the  left,  and  those  on  the  left  wmg  wheeled  to  '****^' 
the  right,  changing  their  lines  into  columns ;  while  the  cavalry  moved  round  from 
the  rear,  and  took  up  its  position  on  the  outside  of  the  columns  ;  and  both  infan- 
try and  cavalry  now  advanced  with  the  utmost  fury  against  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  was  held  back  by  the  rapid  advance  of  its  wings ; 
and  the  Africans  in  Uasdrubars  centre  were  standing  idle,  doing  nothing,  whilst 
the  battle  was  raging  on  their  right  and  left,  and  yet  not  venturing  to  move  from 
their  position  to  support  their  wings,  because  of  the  enemy  in  their  front,  who 
threatened  every  moment  to  attack,  yet  still  advanced  as  slowly  as  possible  to  ^ve 
time  for  the  attacks  on  the  two  wings  to  complete  their  work.  Ajid  this  work 
was  not  long ;  Roman  and  Italian  veterans  were  opposed  to  newly  raised  Span- 
iards ;  men  well  fed  to  men  exhausted  by  their  long  fast ;  men  perfect  in  all  ^heir 
movements,  and  handled  by  their  general  with  masterly  skill,  to  barbarians  con- 
fused by  evolutions  which  neither  they  nor  their  officers  could  deal  with.  As 
usual,  the  elephants  did  as  much  mischief  to  friends  as  to  foes ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian wings,  broken  and  slaughtered,  began  to  fly.  Then  the  Africans  in  the 
centre  commenced  their  retreat  also ;  slowly  at  first,  as  men  who  had  not  them- 
selves been  beaten ;  but  the  flight  of  their  allies  infected  them ;  and  the  Romans 
pressed  them  so  hardly,  that  they  too  rushed  towards  their  camp  with  more 
haste  than  order.''*  The  battle  was  won ;  and  Scipio  said  that  the  camp  would 
have  been  won  also,  had  not  a  violent  storm  suddenly  burst  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  rain  fallen  in  such  a  deluge,  that  the  Romans  could  not  stand  against  it, 
but  were  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  their  own  camp.  Their  work,  however, 
was  done ;  not  least  probably  by  the  effect  which  the  battle  would  have  on  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Carthaginian  army,  their  countrymen  had  been 
exposed  to  defeat  and  slaughter,  while  the  Africans  looked  on  tamely,  and  moved 
neither  hand  nor  foot  to  aid  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  in  Scipio's 
army  had  obtained  a  victory,  with  no  loss  to  themselves ;  it  had  been  purchased 
altogether  by  the  blood  of  the  Romans. 

Accordingly,  the  Carthaginian  generals  found  that  the  contest  in  Spain  was 
virtually  ended.  The  Spanish  soldiers  in  their  army  went  over  in  d^j^^j^^h^q^ 
large  bodies  to  the  enemy ;  the  Spanish  to^i^is  opened  their  gates  g^n^  donioifli  h 
to  the  Romans,  and  put  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  into  their  hands. 
Hasdrubal  and  Mago,  closely  foUowed  by  the  enemy,  retreated  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Beetis  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  effected  their  escape  by  sea  to 
Gades.  Masinissa  left  them,  and  went  home  to  Africa,  not,  it  is  said,  without 
having  a  secret  mterview  with  M.  Silanus,  and  settlmg  the  conditions  and  man- 
ner of  its  defection.  Scipio  himself  returned  by  slow  marches  to  Tarraco,  inquir- 
ing by  the  way  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  various  native  chiefs,  who  came 
crowding  around  him  to  plead  then:  services,  and  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the 
new  conqueror  of  Spain.  Silanus,  whom  he  had  left  behmd  in  the  south,  to  wit- 
ness the  final  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Hasdrubal,  soon  after  rejomed  him  at 

w  Polybiufl,  XI.  28,  Si.    livy,  XXVm.  16, 1«. 
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Tarraco,  and  reported  to  him  that  the  war  was  over,  that  no  enemy  was  to  bf 
found  in  the  field,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules."*  Sdpio  Uiere- 
fore  sent  off  his  brother  to  Rome,  to  announce  the  cooapletion  of  his  wix-k. 

His  own  mind  was  already  turned  to  another  field  of  action :  the  expnlaon  <A 
8d  io««»«ii.AWe.  ^^®  Carthaginians  from  Spain  seemed  to  him  only  to  be  valued  as 
^iniSSSLwith^'  it  might  enable  him  the  easier  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.     He 
had  fuready  won  the  support  of  Masinissa :  but  he  desired  to  se- 
cure a  more  powerful  ally ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  Leelius  over  to  Africa,  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Massesylian  bog,  Syphax,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  African  princes,  and  who,  although  at  present  in  alliance  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, had  been,  not  many  years  since,  their  enemy.    Syphax  told  Lselios  that  he 
would  negotiate  only  with  the  Roman  general  in  person ;  and  Scipio,  relying  on 
his  own  personal  ascendency,  and  affecting  in  all  things  what  was  extraordinary, 
did  not  hesitate  to  leave  bis  province,  and  to  cross  over  from  New  Carthage  to 
Africa,  with  only  two  quinqueremes,  in  order  to  visit  the  Massesylian  kin^.  *  No 
less  fortunate  than  Napoleon,  when  returning  from  Egypt  to  France  in  his  soh- 
tary  frigate,  Scipio  crossed  the  sea  without  accident,  and  entered  the  king's  port 
in  safety,  with  the  wind  so  brisk  and  fair  as  to  carry  him  into  the  harbor  in  a 
straight  course,  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  ships  had  first  been  seen  frmn  the 
shore.**     In  the  harbor,  by  the  strangest  of  chances,  were  seven  ships   of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  had  just  brought  Hasdrubal  from  Spain  with  the  very  same 
object  as  Scipio,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  king  Syphax;  it  having  been  known, 
probably,  that  a  Roman  officer  had  lately  visited  his  court,  with  purposes  which 
could  not  be  doubtful.     Hasdrubal  and  Scipio  met  under  the  roof  of  ^rphax; 
and  \)j  his  special  request,  they  were  present  at  the  same  entertainment.^     L»- 
lius,  who  had  accompanied  his  friend  to  Africa,  magnified  the  charms  of  his  ad- 
dress and  conversation,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  and  told  Polybius»  manj 
years  afterwards,  that  Hasdrubal  had  expressed  to  Syphax  his  great  admiration 
of  Scipio's  genius,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him  mpre  dangerous  in  peace  than 
in  war."    Leelius  further  declared  that  Syphax  was  so  overcome  by  ^ipio's  in- 
fluence, as  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him,^  which  treaty,  however,  we 
may  be  very  sure,  was  not  one  of  those  which  Poljbius  found  preserved  in  the 
capitol.     It  is  very  possible  that  Syphax  amused  Scipio  with  fair  promises ;  but 
in  reality  Hasdrubal  negotiated  more  successfully  than  his  Roman  rival ;  and  the 
beauty  of  his  daughter,    Sophonisba,  was  more  powerful  over  the  mind  of 
Syphax,  than  all  the  fascinations  of  Scipio's  eloquence  and  manners."     Scipio, 
however,  was  satisfied  with  the  shaccss  of  his  mission,  and  returned  again  to 
New  Carthage. 

It  is  manifest  that,  when  Scipio  and  Silanus  returned  from  the  south  of  Spam 
laiiimetfaMioraicSpn-  ^o  Tarraco,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  they  im- 
^'^  agined  that  their  work  was  done ;  and  they  cannot  have  expected 

to  be  called  out  again  to  active  operations  in  the  same  year.  But,  after  Scipio's 
return  from  his  voyage  to  Africa,  we  find  him  again  taking  the  field  in  the  south : 
we  find  a  general  revolt  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  who  had  so  lately  joined  him ;  and 
what  is  most  startling,  we  find  his  own  Roman  army  breaking  out  into  an  alarm- 
ing mutiny.  Livy's  explanation  is,  simply,  that  the  present  appeared  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  punish  those  Spanish  towns  which  had  made  themselves  most 
obnoxious  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  on  which  it  would  not  have  been 
expedient  to  take  vengeance  earlier."  But  surely,  if  any  such  intention  had  be» 
entertained  a  few  weeks  sooner,  the  Roman  army  would  never  have  been  march* 
ed  back  behind  the  Iberus,  but  would  have  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  the  ob- 
noxious towns,  as  soon-  as  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  had  retired  to  Gades,  and  the 

"  livy,  XXVni.  16.  ••  Livy,  XXVm.  18. 
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Carthaginian  army  was  broken  up.  Either  the  Spaniards  must  have  given  some 
new  provocation,  which  called  Scipio  again  into  the  field  ;  or  some  new  motive 
must  have  influenced  him,  which  hitherto  he  had  not  felt,  and,  outweighing  all 
other  considerations,  forced  him  to  retrace  his  stepd  to  the  south. 

Either  of  these  causes  is  sufficiently  probable.  Mago  had  by  this  time  received 
instructions  from  Hannibal ;  and  acting  under  such  direction,  he  ^^^^  ^ 
was  not  likely  to  abandon  Spain  to  the  Romans  without  another  *  '"'^ 
struggle.  We  read  of  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  Castulo,  which  is  said  to  have 
fled  thither  after  the  dispersion  ot  Hasdrubal's  army ;"  but  it  may  also  have  been 
sent  thither  by  Mago  from  Gades,  to  assist  in  organizing  a  new  rising  against  the 
Romans.  The  mines  were  still  in  his  hands ;  and  he  probably  employed  their 
treasures  liberalljr.  Nor  were  causes  wanting  to  rouse  the  Spaniards,  without 
any  foreign  instigation.  If  they  had  admired  Scipio,  they  had  since  found  that 
his  virtues  did  not  restrain  the  license  of  his  army ;  the  Roman  soldiers  had 
fleshed  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  Spain,  and  were  likely  to  return  after  a 
moment's  respite,  and  fall  again  upon  then:  prey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
army,  like  the  Spaniards  afterwards  in  America,  may  have  been  so  eager  to 
prosecute  their  conquest,  and  to  win  more  of  the  wealth  of  Spain,  that  their 
general  found  it  impossible  not  to  gratify  them  ;  or  they  may  have  she  wn  s3nQQp- 
toms  of  license  and  turbulence,  which  made  it  desirable  to  keep  them  actively 
employed,  that  they  might  not  have  leisure  to  contrive  mischief :  whatever  was 
the  cause,  the  Roman  army  again  marched  into  the  south  of  Spain.  L.  Marcius 
was  ordered  to  attack  Castulo  ;  Scipio  himself  laid  siege  to  liliturgi. 

Illiturgi  stood  on  the  north,  or  right  bank  of  the  Bsetis,  near  to  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Andujar,  and  not  far  therefore  from  Baylen,  and  BUjuMm  ia  ^uct 
from  the  scene  of  the  almost  sohtary  triumph  of  the  Spanish  arms  "'^'"''^' 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon.  Its  people  had  been  allies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
had  revolted  to  Rome,  when  the  two  Scipios  first  advanced  into  the  south  of 
Spain  f*  but  after  their  defeat  and  death,  Illiturgi  had  gone  back  to  the  alliance 
ot  Carthage ;  and  the  Roman  fugitives  from  the  rout  of  the  two  Scipios,  who 
escaped  to  Illiturgi,  were  either  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants,  or  given  up  by  them 
to  the  Carthaginians.  Such  was  the  Roman  account  of  the  matter ;  and  Castulo 
was  charged  with  a  similar  defection  after  the  defeat  of  the  Scipios,  a  defection 
however  not  aggravated,  as  at  Illiturgi,  by  any  particular  acts  of  hostility."* 

Vengeance  was  now  to  be  taken  for  this  alleged  treason.  Without  any  terms 
of  peace  offered  or  solicited  on  either  side,  the  Romans  prepared  it.e.piiiN.Bdd«ttrM. 
to  attack  Illitui^,  and  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  national  ob-  ^"'* 
stinacy  to  defend  it.  They  fought  so  stoutly,  that  the  Romans  were  more  than 
once  repulsed ;  and  Scipio  was  at  last  obliged  to  offer  to  lead  the  assault  in  per- 
son, and  was  preparing  to  nv>unt  the  first  ladder,  when  a  general  shout  of  his 
soldiers  called  upon  him  to  forbear :  with  an  overwhelming  rush  of  numbers  they 
crowded  up  the  ladders  in  many  places  at  once,  and  drove  the  defenders  by 
main  force  from  the  ramparts.  At  the  same  moment,  Leelius  scaled  the  walls 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city ;  and  some  African  deserters,  who  were  now  in 
the  Roman  service,  men  trained  to .  all  feats  of  daring  activity,  climbed  up  the 
almost  precipitous  cliff  on  which  the  citadel  was  built,  and  surprised  it  without 
lesistance."*  Then  followed  a  horrible  massacre,  in  which  neither  age  nor  sex 
was  spared ;  and  when  the  sword  had  done  its  work  upon  the  people,  fire  was 
let  loose  upon  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  Illiturgi  was  totally  destroyed. 

Scipio  then  marched  to  Castulo  to  support  L.  Marcius,  who  had  been  able,  it 
seems,  to  make  no  impression  with  the  force  under  his  separate  ^ 

command.     But  Scipio's  arrival,  fresh  from  the  storming  of  Illi-     **"    *''*' 
turgi,  struck  terror  mto  the  besieged ;  and  the  Spaniaras  hoped  to  make  their 
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peace  by  surrendering,  not  their  town  only,  but  a  Carthaginian  garrison,  whicli 
was  engaged  jointly  with  them  in  its  defence.  The  Romans  treated  Castulo,  sap 
Livy,  more  mildly  than  they  had  treated  Illiturgi ;  which  seems  to  imply  thai 
eren  at  Castulo  blood  was  shed  after  the  town  was  taken,  though  it  did  not 
amount  to  an  indiscrimmate  massacre.*' 

After  the  second  conquest,  Scipio  left  it  to  L.  Marcius  to  complete  the  irork, 
9t  A«t«p« :  mit^ro-  whcthcr  of  veugeance  or  of  ambition,  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
tMoofhiUMMtuto.  ^ji^g,.  towns  of  Bsetica,  while  he  himself  returned  to  New  Car- 
thage.** Marcius  crossed  the  Bsetis,  and  received  the  submission  of  some  of  the 
towns  on  the  left  bank ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  one  place,  Astapa,  which  bad 
rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  canying  on  an  active  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
Roman  detached  parties  and  communications,  exhibited  one  of  those  shocking  m- 
stances  of  desperation  which  testify  so  punfully  to  the  miserable  lot  of  the  Tan- 
quished  in  ancient  r-arfare.  They  erected  a  great  pile  in  the  middle  of  their  city, 
on  which  they  threw  all  their  ornaments  and  most  valuable  property,  and  thai 
bade  their  wives  and  children  ascend  it,  and  sit  down  quietly  on  the  top.  Fifty 
chosen  men  were  left  to  keep  watch  beside  the  pile,  while  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
sallied  out  against  the  Romans,  determined  to  fight  till  they  were  cut  to  pieces. 
They  fell  to  a  man,  selling  theu:  lives  dearly :  m  the  mean  while  the  fifty  men  left 
by  the  pile  performed  then:  dreadful  task ;  they  set  it  on  fire ;  they  butchered 
the  women  and  children  who  were  placed  on  it,  and  then  threw  themselves  into 
the  flames.  The  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  plunder,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
desperate  ferocity  of  the  people  of  Astapa.** 

After  this  tragedy,  the  neighboring  town6  submitted ;  and  Marcius  retnmed  to 
Offer  tommiidarOft.  his  gcucral  at  Ncw  Carthage.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  rest : 
^  for  a  secret  deputation  came  to  Scipio  from  Oades,  offering  to  sur- 

render the  city  to  him,  along  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  garrison  employed 
in  maintaining  it,  and  Mago  their  general,  Hannibars  brother.  Again  therefore 
Marcius  took  the  field  with  a  light  division  of  the  army ;  and  Lcelius  accompanied 
him  by  sea  with  a  small  squadron,  to  ascertain  whether  the  offer  could  really  be 
executed.** 

It  was  now  late  in  the  summer ;  and  the  season,  combined  with  the  fatigue  and 
MDfo'tDioMcmatiay' excitement  which  he  had  underg^one,  brought  on  a  serious  illnes 
bidb«B«nuiuiii7.  yp^jj  Scipio,  which  rumor  magnified,  spreading  the  tidings  over 
Spain  that  the  great  Roman  general  could  not  live.  At  once,  it  is  said,  the 
fidelity  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  was  shaken :  Mandonius  and  Indibilus,  who  had  re- 
garded Scipio  with  such  extreme  veneration,  cared  nothing  for  the  Roman  people, 
and  prepared  to  assert  their  country's  independence,  by  driving  out  the  Roman 
army.**  But  a  worse  mischief  was  threatening ;  a  division  of  eight  thousand  Ro- 
man or  Italian  soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  a  stf^ionary  camp  on  the  Sucro,  a! 
once  as  a  reserve  for  the  army  engaged  in  the  field,  and  as  a  covering  force  to 
keep  the  more  northern  parts  of  Spain  quiet,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny ;  and 
having  driven  their  tribunes  from  the  camp,  they  conferred  the  command  on  two 
private  soldiers,  the  one  C.  Atrius,  of  the  allied  people  of  the  Umbrians,  and  the 
other  C.  Albius,  of  the  Latin  colony  of  Cales.  It  is  probable  that  this  divi^on 
of  Scipio's  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Latins  and  Italian  allies ;  and  the 
generals  chosen  accordingly  represented  both  of  these,  and  assumed  the  full  state 
of  Roman  generals,  causing  the  lictors  to  go  before  them,  and  to  bear  the  rods 
and  axes,  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  consul's  imperium,  his  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death.** 

The  alleged  ffrievance  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  was,  that  their  pay  was  greatly 
•;  s«ipio's  N.  m  arrears.     This  indeed  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  the  treasuiy  ot 
Rome  being  ill  able  to  meet  the  numerous  demands  for  the  public 
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service  ;  and  as  the  Spanish  army  had  avowedly  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
as  to  money,  it  is  probable  that  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  plunder  the  more 
freely,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  their  not  being  paid  in  the  regular  manner. 
Seipio  himself  was  charged  with  injuring^  the  discipline  of  his  army  by  his  indul- 
gence :  here,  as  in  other  things,  it  was  in  his  character  to  rely  on  his  own  per- 
sonal ascendency;  and  he  thought  that  he  might  dispense  with  the  constant 
strictness  necessary  to  ordinary  men,  as  he  was  sure  that  his  soldiers  would  never 
be  disobedient  to  him.  But  however  la:  his  discipline  was,  troops  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  war,  and  quartered  amongst  a  friendly  or  submissive  people, 
must  be  somewhat  restrained  in  then:  license  of  plunder ;  and  accordingly,  even 
before  Scipio's  illness,  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro  complamed  that  they  were 
neither  paid  regtdarly  as  in  peace,  nor  allowed  to  provide  for  themselves  as  in 
^ar.  And  when  they  heard  that  Seipio  was  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  in  the  north  were  revolting  from  Rome,  they  hoped  to  draw  their  own 
profit  out  of  these  troubled  waters,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  Campanians 
at  Rhegium,  to  secure  a  city  for  themselves,  and  to  live  in  luxury  upon  the  plun- 
der and  the  tributes  of  the  surroii^drng  people.*^  It  is  said  that  Mago  from  Gades 
sent  them  money,  to  prevail  on  them  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Carthage,  and 
that  they  took  the  money,  but  did  no  more  than  appoint  their  own  generals,  take 
oath  of  fidelity  to  one  another,  and  remain  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  from  Rome.* 
They  probably  thought  that  they  might  establish  themselves  in  Spam  without 
serving  any  government  at  all ;  and  that  their  own  swords  were  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  Mago*s  promises.  While  this  was  the  state  of  afiiairs  on  the  Sucre, 
tidings  came,  not  of  Scipio's  death,  but  of  his  convalescence ;  and  presently  seven 
military  tribunes  arrivea  in  the  camp,  sent  by  Seipio  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from 
breaking  out  into  any  worse  outrage.  The  tribunes  afiected  to  rejoice  that  mat- 
ters had  not  been  carried  to  any  greater  extremity;  they  acknowledged  the 
former  services  of  the  troops,  and  said  that  Seipio  was  not  a  man  to  forget  or 
leave  them  unrewarded  ;  meanwhile  the  general  would  endeavor  to  raise  money 
from  the  subject  tribes  of  Spain,  to  make  good  their  arrears  of  pay.  Accordii^ly 
soon  afterwards  a  proclamation  appeared,  inviting  the  soldiers  to  come  to  "New 
Carthage  to  receive  it.** 

Scipio's  recovery  was  felt  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  the  other ;  the  revolted 
Spaniards  gave  up  their  hostile  purposes,  and  returned  quietly  to  tii«  Bmiia«mMMto 
their  homes ;  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Sucro,  moved  at  once  bv  the  N»wCwtii««.. 
*  fear  of  resisting  one  whom  the  gods  seemed  to  favor  in  all  things,  and  by  the 
hope  of  receiving,  not  only  pardon  for  their  fault,  but  the  very  pay  which  they 
demanded,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  to  New  Carthage.  As  they  drew  near 
to  that  city,  the  seven  tribunes,  who  had  visited  their  camp  on  the  Sucro,  came 
to  meet  them,  gave  them  fair  words,  and  mentioned,  as  if  incidentally,  that  M. 
Silanus,  with  the  troops  at  New  Carthage,  was  to  march  the  next  morning  to  put 
down  the  revolt  of  Mandonius  and  Indibilis.  Delighted  to  find  that  Seipio  would 
thus  be  left  without  any  force  at  his  disposal,  they  entered  New  Carthage  in  high 
spirits :  there  th^y  saw  the  troops  all  busy  in  preparations  for  their  departure ; 
and  they  were  told  that  the  general  was  rejoiced  at  their  seasonable  arrival,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  were  going  to  leave  him.  In  perfect  confi- 
dence they  dispersed  to  their  quarters  for  the  night. '^ 

Thus  the  prey  had  run  blindly  into  the  snare.    The  seven  tribunes,  who  met 
the  soldiers  on  their  march,  had  each  been  furnished  with  the  names  ^  ^  nuamtui 
of  five  of  the  principal  ringleaders,  whom  they  were  to  secure  in     "^"^ 
the  course  of  the  evening  without  disturbance.    Accordingly  they  invited  them 
to  supper  in  their  quarters,  seized  them  all,  and  kept  them  m  close  custody  till 
the  next  morning.    But  all  else  was  quiet :  the  baggage  of  the  army  which 
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U>  take  the  field  against  the  Spaniards  began  to  move  before  daybreak ;  abom 
dawn  the  columns  of  the  troops  formed  in  the  streets,  and  marched  otit  of  tk 
town.  But  they  halted  at  the  gates ;  and  parties  were  sent  round  to  every  otbo 
gate  to  secure  them  all,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one  should  leave  the  city.  la 
the  mean  time  the  troops  from  the  Sucro  were  summoned  to  the  fomm  to  meet 
their  general ;  and  they  crowded  impatiently  to  the  place,  without  their  arms,  as> 
wasi  the  custom  of  the  Greek  soldiers  on  similar  occasions.  No  sooner  were  thej 
all  assembled,  than  the  columns  from  the  gates  marched  into  the  town,  and  oc- 
cupied all  the  streets  leading  to  the  market-place.  Then  Scipio  presented  him- 
self on  his  tribunal,  and  sat  a  while  in  silence.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
prisoners,  who  had  been  secured  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  brought  ap,  the 
crier,  with  his  loud  clear  voice,  commanded  silence,  and  Scipio  arose  to  sp^^L^ 

The  scene  had  been  prepared  with  consummate  art ;  and  its  effect  was  ors-- 

whelming.     The  mutinous  soldiers  saw  themselves  c<»npletely  m 

jT*t5"^iSuhiSIIt^  their  general's  power;  they  listened  in  breathless  anxiety  to  hs 

"■'****''*  address,  and  widi  joy  beyond  all  hope  heard  his  concluding  sin- 

tence,  that  he  freely  pardoned  the  multitude,  and  that  justice  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  misled  them.  The  instant  he  ceased 
speaking,  the  troops  posted  in  the  adjoining  streets  clashed  their  swords  on  their 
shields,  as  if  they  were  gomg  to  attack  the  mutineers  ;  and  the  crier's  voice  was 
again  heard  calling  the  names  of  the  thirty-five  ringleaders,  one  after  another,  to 
receive  the  punishment  to  which  they  had  been  condemned.  They  were  broi^lit 
forth,  already  stripped  and  bound ;  each  was  fastened  to  his  stake ;  and  all  un- 
derwent their  sentence,  being  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded.  When  all  was 
finished  the  bodies  were  dragged  away,  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  city ;  the  place 
of  execution  was  cleansed  from  the  blood ;  and  the  soldiers  from  the  Sucro  heard 
the  general  and  the  other  officers  swear  to  grant  them  a  free  pardon  with  an  en- 
tire amnesty  for  the  past.  They  were  then  summoned  by  the  crier,  one  by  one, 
to  appear  before  the  general  to  take  the  usual  military  oath  of  obedience,  after 
which  each  man  received  his  full  arrears  of  pay.*"  Never  was  mutiny  quelled 
with  more  consummate  ability ;  and  Scipio's  ascendency  over  his  soldiers  after 
this  memorable  scene  was  doubtless  more  complete  than  ever. 

The  punishment  of  the  mutineers,  however,  we  are  told,  rendered  the  revolted 
Tto  MToitod  spMiMb  Spaniards  desperate.  Thinking  that  they  had  already  done  enough 
•niaUoMi.  ^  ^jj.^^  down  Scipio's  vengeance,  they  resolved  to  try  the  chances 

of  war,  and  again  took  the  field,  and  began  to  attack  the  allies  of  the  Romans  cm 
the  north  of  the  Iberus.  Scipio  lost  not  a  moment  in  marching  in  pursuit  of 
them :  he  was  not  sorry  to  employ  his  soldiers  against  the  enemy,  as  the  surest 
means  of  efflicing  the  recollection  of  their  recent  disorders ;  and  he  spoke  of  the 
Spaniards  with  bitter  contempt,  as  barbarians  equally  powerless  and  faithless,  oo 
whom  he  was  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  In  ten  days  he  marched  from 
New  Carthage  to  the  Iberus ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  crossing  the  river  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  He  engaged  and  totally  defeated  them,  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  loss  of  more  than  four  thousand  men  killed  aq4  wounded ;  and 
immediatel}  after  the  battle  the  chiefs  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  He  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  the  immediate  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
to  make  good  the  money  lately  advanced  or  borrowed  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the 
mutiny  ;  and  then,  leaving  Silanus  at  Tarraco,  he  returned  to  New  Carthage.*^ 

Even  yet  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  rest.  Leaving  the  mass  of  his  army 
s«ipb««hitorti«wwith  &^  New  Carthage,  he  joined  L.  Marcius,  his  lieutenant,  in  the 
"^■"^  neighborhood  of  Gades,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  gratify- 

ing Masinissa's  earnest  desire  of  a  personal  interview.     Masinissa  had  returned 
from  Africa  to  Gades,  and  was  professedly  consulting  with  Mago  how  one  mote 
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Attempt  might  be  made  to  restore  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain.  But  his 
mind  was  already  made  up  to  join  the  Romans ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
a.  pretended  plundering  excursion  with  his  Numidian  cavaby  to  arrange  and  effect 
£L  meeting  with  Scipio.  He  too,  it  is  said,  like  all  other  men,  was  overawed  at 
once,  and  delighted  by  Scipio's  personal  appearance,  manner,  and  conversation ; 
Ixe  promised  the  most  zealous  aia  to  the  Romans,  and  urged  Scipio  to  cross  over 
as  soon  as  possible  into  Africa,  where  he  might  be  able  to  serve  him  most  effect- 
ually.'®* Scipio's  keen  discernment  of  character  taught  him  the  value  of  Masi- 
nissa's  friendship ;  and  his  journey  from  New  Carthage  to  Qades,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  was  abundantly  rewarded  afterwards ;  for  had  Masinissa  fought  in  Han* 
nibaFs  army,  Scipio,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  won  the  day  at  Zama. 

Mago  heard  of  the  termination  of  the  mutiny  in  the  Roman  army,  and  of  the 
defeat  of  the  revolted  Spaniards  in  the  north;  and  he  found  that  M«ro««eii«t««9pian, 
the  Roman  army  was  again  returned  to  New  Carthage,  and  that  toMSSSKtCIIdSf 
all  hopes  of  making  head  against  Rome  in  Spain  were,  for  the  ^^^* 
present,  at  an  end.     Hannibal  summoned  him  to  Italy;  and  the  Carthaginian 
government,  acting,  as  it  seems,  cordially  upon  Hannibars  views,  ordered  him  to 
obey  his  brother's  call.     It  was  not  the  least  bold  enterprise  of  this  great  war,  to 
plan  the  invasion 'of  Italy  from  Gades,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Spain,  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  possessed  by  the  enemy.     But 
Scipio,  to  strengthen  his  land  forces,  had  laid  up  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet ;  • 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  or  his  own,  had  provided  Mago 
-with  a  naval  force,  small  probably  in  point  of  numbers,  but  consisting  of  excellent 
ships  manned  by  skilful  seamen,  and  capable,  if  ably  used,  of  rendering  essential 
service.     He  was  supplied  with  money  from  Carthage ;  and  he  levied  large  con- 
tributions, it  is  said,  on  the  people  of  Gades,  and  even  emptied  their  treasury, 
and  stripped  their  temples.'"*    He  then  put  to  sea,  so  late  in  the  season,  that 
Scipio  was  gone  back  to  Tarraco,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  the 
Koman  army  being  gone  into  its  winter-quarters  behind  the  Iberus,  New  Carthage 
was  left  to  the  protection  of  its  own  garrison.     This  encouraged  Mago  to  attempt 
to  surprise  the  place  ;  but  in  this  he  failed :  he  then  crossed  over  to  the  Island 
of  Pityusa  (Iviza),  which  was  held  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  having  there  re- 
ceived supplies  of  provisions  and  of  men,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  two  Balerian 
islands,  now  called  Majorca  and  Minorca.     He  was  repulsed  from  the  larger 
island,  but  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller :  there  he  landed  his  men,  and 
drew  up  his  ships,  and  purposed  to  pass  the  winter,  the  season  securing  him 
from  any  attack  by  sea,  perhaps  even  hiding  his  movements  altogether  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Romans ;  while  he  lay  in  readiness  to  catch  the  first  return  of 
spring,  and  to  run  over  to  Italy,  and  establish  himself  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  in 
the  midst  of  a  warlike  population,  furnishmg  the  materials  of  a  future  army.'^ 

Spain  was  thus  abandoned  by  the  Carthagmians ;  and  Gades,  left  to  itself, 
went  over  -to  the  Roman  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  L.  Trwity  wia  Gad«f. 
Marcius,  which  for  two  centuries  formed  the  basis  of  its  relations  s«ipior.tuni.ioR«n«. 
with  Rome.^^^  He  had  probably  been  left  in  command  at  New  Carthage,  when 
Scipio  returned  fo  Tarraco.  Scipio  himself  was  known  to  be  drsirous  of  leaving 
Spain,  and  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Consulship ;  and  accordingly 
.  L.  Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidius  were  appointed  proconsiUs  to  succeed  him 
and  M.  Silanus  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  and  province.  Scipio  mean* 
while,  accompanied  by  C.  Laelius,  returned  to  Rome ;  he  could  not  have  a  tri- 
umph, because  he  had  been  neither  consul  nor  praetor;  but  he  entered  the  city 
with  some  display,  with  an  immense  treasure  of  silver,  in  money  and  in  ingots^ 
which  he  deposited  in  the  treasury ;  and  his  name  was  so  popular,  that  he  was 
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elected  consul  immediately,  with  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  in  his  favor.  EGb 
colleague  was  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  at  that  time  held  the  dignity  of  Pontifex 
Maximus.*^ 

Thus  the  war,  being  altogether  extinguished  in  Spain,  was  reduced  as  it  were 
PniipMtoortk«w.rbi  to  Italy  only;  and  there  it  smoldered  rather  than  biased;  i(s 
'**^'  Hannibal  with  his  single  army  could  do  no  more  than  maififaun  his 

ground  in  Bruttium.  Was  it  possible  that  Mago  might  kindle  a  fierce  flame  is 
Liguria?  might  blow  up  the  half-extinguished  ashes  in  Etruria,  and  reviTing  the 
fire  in  the  south,  spread  the  conflagration  around  the^walls  of  Borne  ?  This  was 
not  beyond  possibility :  but  Scipio,  impatient  of  defensive  warfare,  and  himself 
the  conqueror  of  a  vast  country,  was  eager  to  stop  the  torrent  at  its  source,  rather 
than  raise  barriers  against  it,  when  it  was  sweeping  down  the  vallej :  he  was 
bent  on  combating  Hannibal,  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Africa. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


[With  the  preceding  chapter  the  work  is  unfortunately  terminated.  From  a  note  hi 
the  margin,  that  chanter  appears  to  have  been  finished  on  the  6th  of  May ;  on  the  13th 
of  June  the  author  oreathed  his  last  Two  more  chapters  at  least  would  have  heea 
requbite  to  bring  the  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War;  for  the  headinf 
of  the  forty-eighth  chapter  shows  what  it  was  intended  to  contain: — ^Last  years  of  the 
war  in  Italy — ^Consulship  of  P.  Scipio— Scipio  in  Sicily — Siege  of  Locn — Sdpio  in 
Africa — ^His  victories  over  Hasdmbal  Cisco  and  Syphax — ^The  Carthaginians  recall  Han- 
nibal and  Mago  from  Italy — ^a.  u.  c.  548  to  a.  u.  c.  651. 

Every  reader  of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  eventivl 
periods  in  ancient  history,  must  regret  that  the  author  was  not  allowed  Uy  carry  it  on  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  the  best  substitute  for  that  which  we  should  have  had,  the 
folio winpr  account  of  the  last  years  of  the  war,  written  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  year  1823, 
for  the  life  of  Hannibal  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  is  here  inserted.] 


The  defeat  and  destruction  of  Hasdrubal's  army  reduced  Hannibal  to  the  neces 
Ad^tam  and  d«itii  sity  of  acUug  euUrely  on  the  defensive.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
ofiiafo.  evident,  that  his  single  army  could  not  overthrow  the  supremscj 

of  Rome  in  Italy.  Still,  while  the  fate  of  the  war  was  balanced  in  Spain  and 
Sicily,  and  while  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of  his  brother  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him,  he  might  be  justined  in  making  himself  as  troublesome  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  even  though  by  so  doing  he  might  sometimes  incur  the  danger  of 
some  loss.  But  now  his  policy  was  altered  :  to  maintain  his  ground  in  Italy,  till 
another  effort  could  be  made  by  his  government  to  support  hun,.was  become  his 
most  important  duty.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  several  towns  which  had  re- 
volted  to  him  from  the  Romans ;  and  he  forced  the  inhabitants  of  others  to  desert 
their  homes,  and  to  retire  with  him  into  the  remotest  part  of  Bruttium.  The 
superiority  of  his  personal  character  was  so  great,  that  tne  Romans  never  dared 
\o  attack  him ;  and  thus  he  might  repose  for  a  while,  watching  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity  of  issuing  from  his  retreat,  and  attempting  once  more  to  accom- 
plish the  design  with  which  he  had  originally  invaded  Italy.  The  death  of  Hs&- 
drubal  had  not  extinguished  all  his  hopes.    Mago,  after  the  total  wreck  of  the 

«■  Livy,  XXVUL  SS. 
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Carthaginian  interest  in  Spain,  was  ordered,  as  we  have  seen,  to  attempt  a  diver- 
sion in  Italy,  and  transporting  a  small  force  with  him  by  sea,  landed  in  Liguria,  an^. 
surprised  the  town  of  Genoa.'  The  name  of  his  family  urged  the  Gauls  and  Li- 
gurians  to  flock  to  his  standard ;  and  his  growing  strength  excited  much  alarm 
among  the  Romans,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  large  army  in  the  north  of  Italy 
to  watch  his  movements.  The  details  of  his  adventures  are  unknown  ;  nor  are 
we  informed  what  cause  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  penetrate  into  Tus- 
cany. We  only  find  that  he  became  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  to  maintain  an 
obstinate  contest  against  an  army  of  four  Roman  legions,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
final  evacuation  of  Italy  by  Hannibal ;  nor  were  the  Romans  certain  of  victory, 
till  Mago  wjts  mortally  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field.  From  the  scene 
of  this  battle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  m  the  country  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls, 
he  retreated  with  as  much  expedition  as  his  wound  would  allow,  to  the  coast  of 
Liguria ;  and  there  he  found  orders  from  Carthage  that  he  should  immediately 
return  to  Africa,  to  oppose  the  alarming  progress  of  P.  Scipio.  He  accordingly 
embarked  with  his  troops,  and  commenced  his  voyage  homewards :  but  his  exer- 
tions and  anxiety  of  mmd  had  proved  too  great  for  his  strength ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  passed  the  coast  of  Saidinia,  when  he  expired.  So  unwearied  was  the 
zeal,  and  so  great  the  ability,  with  which  the  sons  of  Hamilcar  maintained  the 
cause  of  their  country,  almost  solely  by  their  personal  efforts,  against  the  over- 
bearing resources  and  energy  of  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Carthaginian  government  sent  for  Mago  from  Italy,  they  also  re- 
called Hannibal.     The  account  of  his  operations  during  the  three  Hanniw  •Tieoau*  tu 
or  four  years  that  preceded  his  return  to  Africa  is  peculiarly  un-  •"'• 
satisfactory.     The  Roman  writers  have  transmitted  some  reports  of  victories  ob- 
tained over  him  in  Italy,  too  audacious  in  falsehood  for  even  themselves  to  have 
believed.     But,  in  truth,  the  terror  with  which  he  continued  to  inspire  his  ene- 
mies, after  his  career  of  success  was  closed,  is  even  more  wonderful  than  his  first 
brilliant  triumphs.     For  four  years  after  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  he  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  Bruttium,  when  the  Romans  had  reconquered  all  the 
rest  of  Italy.     Here  he  maintained  his  army,  without  receiving  any  supplies  from 
home,  and  with  no  other  naval  force  at  his  disposal,  than  such  vessels  as  he  could 
build  from  the  Bruttium  forests,  and  man  with  the  sailors  of  the  country.     Here 
too  he  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  renown  which  awaited  him  in  after- 
times  ;  and  as  if  foreseeing  the  interest  with  which  posterity  would  follow  his 
progress  in  his  unequalled  enterprise,  he  recorded  many  minute  particulars  of  his 
campaigns  on  monumental  columns,  erected  at  Lacinium,'  a  town  situated  in  that 
comer  of  Italy,  which  was  so  long  like  a  new  country  acquired  ly  conquest,  for 
himself  and  his  soldiers.     At  length,  when  it  was  plain  that  no  new  diversion 
could  be  effected  in  his  favor,  and  when  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  country 
called  for  his  presence,  as  the  last  hope  of  Carthage,  he  embarked  his  troops 
without  the  shghtest  interruption  from  the  Romans ;  and  moved  only  by  the  dis- 
asters of  others,  while  his  own  army  was  unbroken  and  unbeaten,  he  abandoned 
Italy  fifteen  years  after  he  had  first  entered  it,  having  ravaged  it  with  fire  and 
sword  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  having  never  seen  his  numerous  vic- 
tories checkered  by  a  single  defeat. 

Scipio,  meanwhile,  after  his  important  services  in  Spain,  had  returned  to  Rome, 
and  been  elected  consul,  hoping  to  carry  into  execution  the  design  j^  ^  ^  ^  ^  c 
which  he  had  for  some  time  conceived,  of  forcing  Hannibal  to  leave  »vi.,  sdjoea'niMUii 
Italy,  by  attacking  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa.  But  according  to  ""  **" 
the  invariable  policy  of  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  ally 
in  the  country  which  he  was  going  to  make  the  seat  of  war.  For  this  end,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  already  opened  a  communication  with  Syphax,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Numidian  princes,  and,  according  to  Livy,  had  actually  concluded 
a  treaty  with  him.     But  Syphax  was  won  over  to  the  interests  of  Carthage  bj 
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the  charms  of  Sophcnisba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdmbal  Gisco ;  and  a  short  tbf 
before  Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa,  he  sent  to  inform  him  of  his  new  coioec 
tion,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  his  intended  expedition,  as  he  should  now  V 
obliged  to  join  the  Carthaginians  in  opposing  him.  Scipio,  however,  -was  not  tc: 
without  the  prospect  of  finding  allies  in  Africa.  Masinissa  had  deserted  the  Car- 
thaginian cause  after  its  disasters  in  Spain,  and  had  privately  pledged  himself  r 
support  the  Romans  on  the  first  opportunity.  Since  that  time  he  had  heeii  dr 
pnved  of  his  paternal  dominions  by  the  united  efforts  of  Syphax  and  the  CartV- 
ginians ;  but  though  his  power  was  thus  reduced,  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  R02* 
was  likely  to  be  the  more  heightened ;  and  as  iJs  personal  character  was  h'^ 
among  his  countrymen,  many  of  them  might  be  expected  to  join  him,  w^hen  xi^ 
saw  him  supported  by  a  Roman  army.  Accordingly,  he  united  himself'  to  Scip 
so  soon  as  he  had  landed  in  Africa ;  and  his  activity,  and  perfect  familiarity  wjrl 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  made  him  a  very  valuable  auxiliary.  The  land- 
ing had  been  effected  within  a  few  miles  of  Carthage  itself ;  and  after  scone  jiksr 
der,  amongst  which  eight  thousand  prisoners  to  be  scid  for  slaves  are  particuJarlT 
specified,  had  been  collected  from  the  adjoining  country,  the  army  formed  i2i€ 
siege  of  Utica,  whilst  a  considerable  fleet  co-operated  with  it  on  the  side  of  tV 
sea.  But  the  approach  of  Hasdmbal  Gisco  and  Syphax,  at  the  head  of  two  im- 
mense armies  of  Carthaginians  and  Numidians,  induced  Scipio  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  to  remove  his  troops  to  a  strong  position  near  the  sea,  where  he  proposed 
to  remain,  as  winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  secure  of  subsistence,  through 
the  co-operation  of  his  fleet,  to  wait  for  some  favorable  opportunity  of  strikiz^  & 
vigorous  blow. 

His  first  hope  was*  to  win  over  Syphax  again  to  the  Roman  cause ;  and  wkj 

this  view  his  emissaries  were  continually  going  and  returning  be- 

tii!U>iii«rTLi  NamidI  tween  the  Roman  and  Numidian  camps.    Their  temptations  to 

*"'  Syphax  were  ineffectual :  but  their  report  of  the  manner  in  whlci 

the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were  quartered,  suggested  to  Scipio  tk 
possibility  of  insuring  success  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  They  related, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  lodged  in  huts  constructed  of  stakes  or  hurdles,  and 
covered  with  leaves,  and  that  the  Numidian  quarters  were  composed  of  similar 
materials,  of  reeds,  thatch,  and  dried  leaves.  Upon  this  intelligence  Scipio  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  setting  fire  to  both  the  camps  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  gain 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  thejr  situation,  and  the  approaches  to  them,  he  pre- 
tended to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  Syphax  had  before  proposed  to  him 
in  vain.  •Under  pretence  of  negotiation,  he  was  for  some  months  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  Numidian  king  ;  and  disguising  some  of  his  most  intelligeii: 
soldiers  in  the  dress  of  slaves,  he  procured  them  an  easy  entrance  into  the  ene- 
my's camp,  as  forming  part  of  the  suite  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  negotia- 
tion. At  last,  when  the  season  for  military  operations  was  returning,  and  his 
seemingly  sincere  desire  of  peace  had  thrown  the  enemy  into  a  state  of  perfec; 
security,  he  suddenly  broke  off  all  communication  with  them,  declaring  that,  how- 
ever disposed  he  himself  was  to  agree  to  the  proposed  terms,  the  other  members 
of  the  military  council  were  fixed  on  rejecting  them.  This  sudden  rupture  disap- 
pointed Syphax ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Carthaginian  general  had  any  suspicioo 
of  Scipio's  real  designs ;  when  suddenly  the  Roman  army  marched  out  by  niglit 
in  two  divisions,  the  one  commanded  by  Scipio,  and  the  other  by  Lselius,  his 
second  in  command,  and  advanced  against  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
not  more  than  six  miles  from  their  own.  Laelius,  assisted  by  Masinissa,  first 
silently  approached  the  encampment  of  the  Numidians,  and  set  fire  to  the  fii^i 
tents  that  he  met  with.  •  The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  Numidians  were 
soon  precluded  from  approaching  the  quarter  where  they  had  first  broken  out, 
^and  thus,  having  no  suspicion  that  they  had  been  kindled  by  the  enemy,  crowded 
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together  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  effect  their  escape  out  of  the  camp.  Numbera 
%vere  trampled  to  death  in  the  confusion  at  the  several  outlets ;  numbers  were 
overtaken  by  the  flames  and  burnt  to  death ;  and  the  rest,  on  reaching  the  open 
country,  found  themselves  intercepted  by  Masinissa,  who  had  posted  his  troops  in 
tlie  quarter  to  which  he  knew  that  the  fugitives  were  most  likely  to  direct  their 
flight.  In  this  manner  the  whole  Numidian  army,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  was  completely  destroyed  or  dispersed,  with  the  exception  of  Syphax  him- 
self and  a  few  horsemen. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  first  saw  the  camp  of  their  allies  on 
fire,  not  doubting  that  it  was  occasioned  by  accident,  began  partly  to  run  with 
assistance  to  the  Numidians,  and  the  rest  rushed  hastily  out  of  their  tents,  with- 
out their  arms,  and  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  camp,  contemplating  the  progress 
of  this  fearful  conflagration  with  dismay.  In  this  he'pless  state  they  found  them- 
selves attacked  by  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  in  person :  some 
were  instantly  cut  down ;  and  the  rest,  driven  back  into  their  camp,  saw  it  set 
on  fire  by  their  pursuers.  They  then  understood  the  whole  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  their  allies  and  themselves ;  but  resistance  and  flight  were 
ahke  impracticable  ;  the  fire  spread  with  fury  to  every  quarter ;  and  every  avenue 
was  choked  up  by  a  struggling  crowd  of  men  and  horses,  all  striving  with  the 
same  distracted  efforts  to  effect  their  escape.  In  this  attempt,  Hasdrubal  and  a 
few  followers  alone  succeeded;  thirty  thousand  men,  who  had  composed  the 
Carthaginian  army,  perished.     The  annals  of  war  contain  no  bloodier  tragedy. 

Hasdrubal,  hopeless  of  delaying  the  process  of  the  enemy,  continued  his  flight 
to  Carthage ;  while  Syphax  had  retreated  into  the  opposite  direc-  He  gains  uoUier  yic 
tion  towards  his  own  dominions,  and  was  endeavoring  to  rally  the  *"^' 
wrecks  of  his  army.  After  much  debate  in  the  Carthaginian  supreme  council,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  fortune  of  war  should  be  tried  once  more.  Syphax  was 
prevailed  upon  to  join  his  troops  to  theirs,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  de- 
fence of  Numidia ;  and  the  recent  arrival  of  four  thousand  Spaniards,  who  had 
been  enlisted  by  Carthaginian  agents  in  Spain,  encouraged  the  two  confederates 
to  hope  for  a  successful  issue.  Scipio  was  so  engrossed  with  the  siege  of  Utica, 
which  he  had  pushed  with  additional  vigor  after  his  late  victory,  that  he 
allowed  the  enemy  to  unite  their  forces,  and  appear  again  in  the  field  with  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  men.  But  when  he  heard  of  their  junction,  he  lost 
no  time  in  advancing-  to  meet  them  ;  and  engaging  them  a  second  time,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  their  former  armies,  he  again  totally 
defeated  them,  and  obliged  their  two  generals  to  fly  once  more,  Syphax  to  Nu- 
midia, and  Hasdrubal  to  Carthage. 

The  victors  now  divided  their  forces :  Laelius  and  Masinissa  were  dispatched 
in  pursuit  of  Syphax ;  and  in  a  short  time  Masinissa  recovered  his 
fatlier's  kingdom ;  and  Syphax,  having  risked  a  third  battle,  was  »o«.  m^i  imd  r*pl 
not  only  defeated  as  before,  but  was  himself  made  prisoner,  and  c.7ih«giiiM'*ii6  foJ 
his  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Scipio  meantime  ****** 
overran  the  country  towards  Carthage,  receiving  or  forcing  the  submission  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  enriching  his  soldiers  with  an  immense  accumulation  of 
plunder.  The  chief  part  of  this,  in  order  to  lighten  his  army,  he  sent  back  to  his 
winter-quarters  before  Utica ;  and  then  he  advanced  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  finding 
that  important  place  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  posted  himself  there,  hoping  by 
his  presence  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  to  terrify  the  Cartha- 
ginians into  complete  submission.  But  they  had  not  yet  abandoned  more  reso- 
lute counsels  ;  and  instead  of  suing  for  peace,  they  determined  to  send  messen- 
gers to  Italy,  to  recall  Hannibal  and  Mago,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Utica,  by  destroying  the  Roman  fleet.  The  at- 
tempt was  made,  and  was  partly  successful ;  but  this  slight  advantage  was  so  far 
overbalanced  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Syphax,  intelligence  of  which  readied 
Carthage  about  the  same  time,  that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  appeared 
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desperate,  and  a  deputation  from  the  council  of  elders  was  sent  to  Scipio  to  solicit 
terms  of  peace.  It  is  said  that  these  deputies  forgot  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's dignity  in  the  humbleness  of  their  entreaties  :  they  moved  Scipio,  howcTcr, 
to  dictate  Rr"»>i  r.onditiopR  as  he  might  well  deem  a  sufficient  recompense  of  his 
victories ;  conditions  which,  by  obliging  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Italy  and 
Gaul, — to  cede  Spain  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and  Africa, — to  give  up 
all  their  ships  of  war,  except  twenty, — and  to  pay  an  immense  contribution  of 
com  and  money, — sufficiently  declared  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Hard  as  they  were,  the  Carthaginians  judged  them  sufficiently  favorable 
to  be  accepted  without  difficulty.  A  truce  was  concluded  with  Scipio ;  and  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  senate  and  people. 

With  regard  to  the  transactions  that  followed,  we  are  more  than  ever  obliged 
inierrupuon  of  thfl  M-  ^o  Tcgret  the  waut  of  a  Carthaginian  historian.  Wherever  the 
gotiatiuM.  family  of  Scipio  is  concerned  the  impartiality  of  Polybius  becomes 

doubtful ;  and  besides,  we  have  only  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  narrative,  so 
that  we  cannot  exactly  fix  the  dates  of  the  several  events,  a  point  whicb  here  be- 
comes of  considerable  importance.  According  to  our  only  existing  authorities, 
the  Carthaginians,  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  or,  according  to  Livy, 
by  the  mere  expectation  of  his  arrival,  wantonly  broke  the  truce  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  Scipio,  by  detaining  some  Roman  transports  which  had  been 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  bay  of  Carthage ;  and  then  denied  satisfaction  to  the 
officers  whom  Scipio  sent  to  complain  of  this  outrage  ;  and  lastly,  in  defiance  of 
the  law  of  nations,  endeavored  to  seize  the  officers  themselves  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Roman  camp  at  Utica.  By  such  conduct  the  resentment  of  Scipio  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  very  naturally  provoked ;  and  the  war  was  renewed  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever.  This,  no  doubt,  was  Scipio*s  own  report  of  these 
transactions,  which  Polybius,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  adopted  grandson,  and 
deriving  his  information,  in  part  at  least,  from  Loelius,  in  all  probability  sincerely 
believed.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  Carthaginian  narrative  of  the  war  in  Africa 
would  so  represent  the  matter,  that  posterity  would  esteem  the  behavior  of  the 
Carthaginians,  in  breaking  off  the  truce  when  it  suited  their  purposes,  as  neither 
more  nor  less  dishonorable  than  the  conduct  of  Scipio  himself,  when  he  set  fire 
to  the  camps  of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal ;  and  that,  although  the  success  was  dif- 
ferent, yet  the  treachery  in  both  cases,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  pretty 
nearly  equal. 

Hannibal,  we  are  told,  landed  at  Leptis,*  at  what  season  of  the  year  we  know 
of  zam..  not ;  and  after  refreshing  his  troops  for  some  time  at  Adrumetum, 

he  took  the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighborhood  of  Zama,  a 
town  situated,  as  Polybius  describes  it,  about  five  days'  journey  from  Carthage, 
towards  the  west.  It  seems  that  Scipio  was  busied  in  overrunning  the  country, 
and  in  subduing  the  several  towns,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  these  operations 
by  the  approach  of  the  Carthaginian  army.  He  is  said  to  have  detected  some 
spies  sent  by  Hannibal  to  observe  his  position ;  and  by  causing  them  to  be  led 
carefully  round  his  camp,  and  then  sent  back  in  safety  to  Hannibal,  he  so  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  antagonist,  as  to  make  him  solicit  a  personal  interview,  with 
the  hope  of  effecting  a  termination  of  hostilities.  The  report  of  this  conference, 
and  of  the  speeches  of  the  two  generals,  savors  greatly  of  the  style  of  Roman 
family  memoirs,  the  most  unscrupulous  in  falsehood  of  any  pretended  records  of 
facts  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  However,  the  meeting  ended  in  nothing ; 
and  the  next  day  the  two  armies  were  led  out  into  the  field  for  the  last  decisive 
struggle.  The  numbers  on  each  side  we  have  no  knowledge  of ;  but  probably 
neither  was  in  this  respect  much  superior.  Masinissa,  however,  with  four  thou* 
aand  Numidian  cavalry,  besides  six  thousand  infantry,  had  joined  Scipio  a  few 
days  before  the  battle  ;  while  Hannibal,  who  had  so  often  been  indebted  to  the 

•  livy,  XXX.  25,  Ac    Polybios,  XV.  1,  Ac 
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services  of  IN'umidians,  had  now,  on  this  great  occasion,  only  two  thousand  horse 
of  that  nation  to  oppose  to  the  numbers,  and  fortune,  and  activity  of  Masinissa. 
The  account  of  the  disposition  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  events  of  the  action, 
was   probably  drawn  up  by  Polybius  from  the  information  given  to  him  by  Lse- 
llus,  and  perhaps  from  the  family  records  of  the  house  of  Scipio.     And  here  we 
may  admit  its  authority  to  be  excellent.     It  states  that  the  Roman  legions  were 
drawn  up  in  their  usual  order,  except  that  the  maniples  of  every  alternate  line  did 
not  cover  the  intervals  in  the  line  before  them,  but  were  placed  one  behind  an- 
other, thus  leaving  avenues  in  several  places  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  army 
from  front  to  rear.     These  avenues  were  loosely  filled  by  the  light-armed  troops, 
who  had  received  orders  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  elephants,  and  to  draw  them 
down  the  passages  left  between  the  maniples,  till  they  should  be  enticed  entirely 
beyond  the  rear  of  the  whole  army.     The  cavalry,  as  usual,  was  stationed  on  the 
wings ;  Masinissa,  with  his  Numidians,  on  the  right,  and  Laelius,  with  the  Italians, 
on  the  left.     On  the  other  side,  Hannibal  stationed  his  elephants,  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  in  the  front  of  his  whole  line.     Next  to  these  were  placed  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  service  of  Carthage,  twelve  thousand  strong,  consisting  of  Liguri- 
ans,  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the  Balearian  islands,  and  Moors.     The  second  line 
was  composed  of  those  Africans  who  were  the  immediate  subjects  of  Carthage, 
and  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves ;  while  Hannibal  himself,  with  his  veteran 
soldiers,  who  had  returned  with  him  from  Italy,  formed  a  third  line,  which  was 
kept  in  reserve,  at  a  little  distance  behind  the  other  two.     The  Numidian  cavalry 
were  on  the  left,  opposed  to  their  own  countrjrmen  under  Masinissa ;  and  the 
Carthaginian  horse  on  the  right,  opposed  to  Laelius  and  the  Italians.     After  some 
skirmishing  of  the  Numidians  in  the  two  armies,  Hannibal's  elephants  advanced 
to  the  charge ;  but  being  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpets,  and  an- 
noyed by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy,  some  broke  off  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  fell  in  amongst  the  cavalry  of  their  own  army  on  both  the  wings ;   so 
that  Laelius  and  Masinissa,  availing  themselves  of  this  disorder,  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginian horse  speedily  from  the  field.     Others  advanced  against  the  enemy's  line, 
and  did  much  mischief ;  till  at  length,  being  frightened,  and  becoming  ungov- 
ernable, they  were  enticed  by  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  Romans  to  follow 
them  down  the  avenues  which  Scipio  had  purposely  left  epen,  and  were  thus 
drawn  out  of  the  action  altogether.     Meantime  the  infantry  on  both  sides  met : 
and  after  a  fierce  contest,  the  foreign  troops  in  Hannibal's  army,  not  being  prop- 
erly supported  by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  line,  were  forced  to  give  ground ; 
and  in  resentment  for  this  desertion,  they  fell  upon  the  Africans  and  Cartha- 
ginians, and  cut  them  down  as  enemies ;  so  that  these  troops,  at  once  assaulted 
by  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  were  also,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, defeated  and  dispersed.     Hannibal,  with  his  reserve,  kept  off  the  fugi- 
tives, by  presenting  spears  to  them,  and  obliging  them  to  escape  in  a  different 
direction ;  and  he  then  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  trusting  that  they  would  be 
ill  able  to  resist  the  shock  of  a  fresh  body  of  veterans,  after  having  already  been 
engaged  in  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle.     Scipio,  after  having  extricated  his 
troops  from  the  heaps  of  dead  which  lay  between  him  and  Hannibal,  commenced 
a  second,  and  a  far  more  serious  contest.     The  soldiers  on  both  sides  were  per- 
fect in  courage  and  in  discipline ;  and  as  the  battle  went  on,  they  fell  in  the  ranks 
where  they  fought,  and  their  places  were  supplied  by  their  comrade  with  un- 
abated zeal.     At  last  Laelius  and  Masinissa  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy's  beaten  cavalry,  and  fell,  in  a  critical  moment,  upon  the  rear  of  Hannibal's 
army.*    Then  his  veterans,  surrounded  and  overpowered,  still  maintained  their 

•  The  battle  of  Marengo  forms,   in  many  tance  from  the  scene  of  the  flret  engagement 

points,  an  exact  parallel  with  that  of  Zama.  The  struggle,  which  was  obstinately  maintained. 

The  Aofltrians  having  routed   the  advanced  was  decided,  as  at  Zamo,  by  a  timely  charge  of 

divisionB  of  the  French  army,  commenced  an  cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  infantry ; 

entirely  new  action  with  the  reserve,  which  but  the  victorious  cavalry  in  the  two  battles  did 

Bonaparte,  like  Uaunibal,  hod  kept  at  a  did-  not  belong  to  the  armies  whose  situations  oor- 
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high  reputation  ;  and  most  of  them  were  cut  down  where  they  stood,  resisting  tc 
the  last.  Flight,  indeed,  was  not  easy ;  for  the  country  was  a  plain,  and  th^ 
Roman  and  Numidian  horse  were  active  in  pursuit ;  yet  Hannibal,  wheft  he  saw 
the  battle  totally  lost,  with  a  nobler  fortitude  than  his  brother  had  shown  at  the 
Metaurus,  escaped  from  the  field  to  Adrumetum.  He  knew  that  hb  conntrr 
would  now  need  his  assistance  more  than  ever  ;  and  as  he  had  been  in  so  great  a 
degree  the  promoter  of  the  war,  it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from  bearing  bb  foE 
share  of  the  weight  of  its  disastrous  issue. 

On  the  plains  of  Zama  twenty  thousand  of  the  Carthaginian  army  were  slain 
Rewitoof  tLa  batu«  ^^^  ^^  equal  number  taken  prisoners ;  but  the  consequences  of  tb? 
*"  *"  *  *'  battle  far  exceeded  the  greatness  of  the  immediate  victory.  It  was 
not  the  mere  destruction  of  an  army,  but  the  final  conquest  of  the  only  power 
that  seemed  able  to  combat  Rome  on  equal  terms.  In  the  state  of  the  ancient 
world,  with  so  few  nations  really  great  and  powerful,  and  so  little  of  a  commor 
feeling  pervading  them,  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  materials  for 
forming  a  general  confederacy  against  the  power  of  Rome ;  and  the  single  effortf 
of  Macedonia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Carthage  herself,  after  the  fatal  event  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  provoke  their  own  ruin.  The  defeat 
of  Hannibal  insured  the  empire  of  the  ancient  civilized  world. 

The  only  hope*of  the  Carthaginians  now  rested  on  the  forbearance  of  Scipio; 
T*nni  of  tii«  PMC*  ^Q^  thcy  agaiu  sent  deputies  to  him,  with  a  full  confession  of  the 
gr«,udtoc«rtha(j«.  injustice  of  their  conduct  in  the  first  origin  of  the  war,  and  stiU 
more  in  their  recent  violation  of  the  truce,  and  with  a  renewal  of  their  supplica- 
tions for  peace.  The  conqueror,  telling  them  that  he  was  moved  solely  by  con^d- 
erations  of  the  dignity  of  Rome,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  greatness,  and 
in  no  degree  by  any  pity  for  misfortunes  which  were  so  well  deserved,  presented 
the  terms  on  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  mercy.  "  They  were  to  make 
amends  for  the  injuries  done  to  the  Romans  during  the  truce ;  to  restore  all  pris- 
oners and  deserters ;  to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war,  except  ten,  and  all  thtai 
elephants ;  to  engage  in  no  war  at  all  out  of  Africa,  nor  in  Africa  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans ;  to  restore  to  Masinissa  all  that  had  belonged  to  him  or  anj 
of  his  ancestors ;  to  feed  the  Roman  army  for  three  months,  and  pay  it  till  it 
should  be  recalled  home ;  to  pay  a  contribution  of  ten  thousand  Euboic  talents, 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  talents  a  year,  for  fifty  years ;  and  to  give  a  hundred 
hostages,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty,  to  be  selected  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Roman  general."  At  this  price  the  Carthaginians  were  allowed  to  hold 
their  former  dominion  in  Africa,  and  to  enjoy  their  independence,  till  it  should 
seem  convenient  to  the  Romans  to  complete  their  destruction.  Yet  Hannibal 
strongly  urged  that  the  terms  should  be  accepted,  and,  it  is  said,  rudely  inter- 
rupted^ a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Carthage,  who  was  speaking  against 
them.  He  probably  felt,  as  his  father  had  done  under  circumstances  nearly  sim- 
ilar, that  for  the  present  resistance  was  vain ;  but  that  by  purchasing  peace  at 
any  price,  and  by  a  wise  management  of  their  internal  resources,  his  countrymen 
might  again  find  an  opportunity  to  recover  their  losses.  Peace  was  accordingly 
signed ;  the  Roman  army  returned  to  Italy ;  and  Hannibal,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  having  seen  the  schemes  of  his  whole  life  utterly  ruined,  was  now  beginning, 
with  equal  patience  and  resolution,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  them  agmn. 

From  our  scanty  notices  of  the  succeeding  years  of  his  life,  we  learn  that  his 
wi«,doin..Ufi  policy  of  couduct,  as  a  citizen,  displayed  great  wisdom  and  great  integrity. 
to*qau'cnrthiil?';^  He  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  exorbiUnt*  power  of  an  order  of 
go«4  u>Auii«:bu..'  perpetual  judges,  whose  authority  was  very  extensive,  and  had  been 
greatly  abased.     He  turned  his  attention  also  to  the  employment  of  the  public 

respond  with  one  another ;  for  at  Zama  the  re-  thien  Damns.  Gampa^ne  <k  1300,  and  VicUnra 

serve  was  defeated  by  the  charge  of  Lseliaa ;  et  Ganquttea  a^  Fran^is^  tome  xliu 

while  it  was  victorioas  at  Marengo,  owing  to  '  Polybius,  XV^.  19. 
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revenue,  much  of  which  he  found  to  be  embezzled  by  persons  in  office,  while  the 
people  were  heavily  taxed  to  raise  the  yearly  contributions  due  to  the  Romans 
by  the  last  treaty.  When  a  man  of  such  hign  character  raised  his  voice  against 
so  gross  an  abuse,  there  was  yet  vigor  enough  in  the  popular  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian constitution  to  give  him  effectual  support ;  and  it  appears  that  tb^  ?vil  was 
removed,  and  the  public  revenue  henceforward  applied  to  public  services*.  Han- 
nibal, however,  had  thus  created  many  powerful  enemies;  and  ere  long  they 
found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  hatred.  The  war  between  Rome  and 
Macedonia  had  lately  been  concluded ;  and  the  success  of  the  Romans,  and  their 
Qommanding  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  awakened  the  fears  and  jealousy 
of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whose  kingdom  was  the  greatest  possessed  by  any 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  He  seemed  disposed  to  take  up  the  contest 
which  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  had  been  compelled  to  resign ;  and  the  Romans 
were  either  informed,  or  fancied,  that  Hannibal  was  using  all  his  influence  at 
Carthage  *to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  him.  Accordingly  a  commission 
was  sent  to  the  Carthaginian  government,  requiring  them  to  punish  Hannibal  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  Hannibal,  knowing  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  resist  the  efforts  of  his  domestic  enemies,  when  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  influence  of  Rome,  seems  at  last  to  have  surrendered  his  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  restoring  his  country  to  her  ancient  greatness.  He  found 
means  to  escape  from  Carthage,  and  procured  a  vessel  to  transport  him  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  man  who  had  shed  such 
glory  on  the  Phoenician  name,  and  from  whence  he  easily  reached  the  court  ol 
Antiochus,  at  Antioch.  Finding  that  the  king  was  already  set  out  on  his  way 
towards  Greece,  he  followed  and  overtook  him  at  Ephesus ;  and  being  cordially 
received,  he  contributed  powerfully  to  fix  him  in  his  determination  to  declare 
war  on  the  Romans,  and  was  retained  near  his  person,  as  one  of  his  most  valuable 
counsellors. 

The  ability  of  Hannibal  was  displayed  again  on  this  new  occasion,  by  the  plans 
which  he  recommended  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  first  w«  of  ADUodma. 
and  most  strongly  urged  that  he  should  be  sent*  with  an  army  into  JJSt'^^p^SJ^  hS 
Italy ;  there,  he  said,  the  Romans  were  most  vulnerable  ;  and  an  *•"'*• 
attack  made  upon  their  own  country  might  distract  their  counsels,  and  at  least 
lessen  their  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities  in  Greece  or  Asia.  When  this  meas- 
ure was  abandoned,  owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  king's  jealousy  of  the  glory  which 
Hannibal  would  gain  by  its  success,  his  next  proposal  was'^  that  the  alliance  of 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  should  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Macedon  was  a 
power  strong  enough  to  take  a  substantial  part  in  the  war,  and  would  be  too  im- 
portant to  escape,  as  the  little  second  or  third-rate  states  might  do,  by  forsaking 
its  ally  as  soon  as  he  should  experience  any  reverses.  This  counsel  was  also 
neglected ;  and  Philip  united  himself  with  the  Romans  against  Antiochus ;  so 
that  Hannibal,  employed  only  in  a  subordinate  naval  command,  a  duty  for  which 
his  experience  had  in  no  way  fitted  him,  could  render  the  king  no  essential  service ; 
and  in  a  short  thne,  when  the  Romans  had  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  end, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  another  asylum,  as  Antiochus  had  agreed,  by  one  of  the 
articles"  of  the  treaty,  to  surrender  him  up  to  the  Roman  government.  His  last 
refuge  was  the  court  of  Pnisias,  king  of  Bithynia.  With  that  prince  he  remained 
about  &\e  years ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  ComeJius  Nepos,  that  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory, while  commanding  his  .fleet,  over  his  old  enemy  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  All  his  own  prospects  had  long  since  been  utterly  ruined ;  and  the  con- 
dition of  such  a  man,  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  exile,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  so  humble  a  sovereign  as  Prusias,  might  have  satisfied  the  most  violent 
hatred  of  the  Romans.  But  it  seems  they  could  not  be  free  from  uneasiness 
while  Hannibal  lived  ;  and  when  a  Roman  embassy  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Pru- 

•  Livj',  XXXIV.  60.  •    Livy,XXXVI.7  «  Polybina,  XXI.  14. 
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Bias,  that  king,  whether  spontaneously,  or  at  the  solicitation  of  the  ambassador, 
promised  to  put  their  great  enemy  into  their  hands.  His  treachery,  however,  ww 
suspected  hy  Hannibal ;  and  when  he  found  the  avenues  to  his  house  secur^i  bj 
the  king's  guards,  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself  by  a  poison  which  he  had 
long  carried  about  him  for  such  an  emergency.  Some  particulars  are  added  hj 
Livy  and  Plutarch,  which,  not  being  credibly  attested,  nor  likely  to  have  become 
lublicly  known,  it  is  needless  to  insert  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Hanni- 
al  died  by  his  own  hand,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  at 
Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia ;  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascei*tain,  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

If  the  characters  of  men  be  estimated  according  to  the  steadiness  with  which 
^  they  have  followed  the  true  principle  of  action,  we  cannot  assign 

"*  ''  a  high  place  to  Hannibal.   But  if  patriotism  were  indeed  the  great- 

est of  virtues,  and  a  resolute  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  country  were  all  the 
duty  that  a  public  man  can  be  expected  to  fulfil,  he  would  then  deserve  th.**  most 
lavish  praise.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  ridicule  with  which  Jnvenal 
has  treated  his  motives,  as  if  he  had  been  actuated  merely  by  a  romantic  de- 
sire of  glory.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  conduct  displays  the  loftiest  genius, 
and  the  boldest  spirit  of  enterprise,  happily  subdued  and  directed  by  a  cool  judg- 
ment to  the  furtherance  of  the  honor  and  interests  of  his  country ;  and  his  sacri- 
fice of  selfish  pride  and  passion,  when  after  the  battle  of  Zaraa  he  urged  the 
acceptance  of  peace,  and  lived  to  support  the  disgrace  of  Carthage,  with  the  pa- 
tient hope  of  one  day  repairing  it,  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  cowardly  despaii 
with  which  some  of  the  best  of  the  Romans  deprived  their  country  of  Uieir 
service  by  suicide.  Of  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
best  evidence :  as  a  general,  his  conduct  remams  uncharged  with  a  single  error ; 
for  the  idle  censure  which  Livy  presumes  to  pass  on  him  for  not  marching  to 
Rome  after  the  battle  of  Canns,  is  founded  on  such  mere  ignorance,  that  it  does 
not  deserve  any  serious  notice.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  ascendeocy 
over  men's  minds,  are  shown  by  the  uninterrupted  authority  which  he  exercised 
alike  in  his  prosperity  and  adversity  over  an  army  composed  of  so  many  various  and 
discordant  materials,  and  which  had  no  other  bond  than  the  personal  character 
of  the  leader.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  at  once  manly,  disinterested,  and  sensible; 
a  real  reformer  of  abuses  in  his  domestic  policy,  and  in  his  measures,  with  respect 
to  foreign  enemies,  keeping  the  just  limit  between  weakness  and  blind  obstinacy. 
He  stands  reproached,  however,  with  covetousness  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
with  cruelty  by  the  Romans.  The  first  charge  is  sustained  by  no  facts  that  have 
been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  very  same  vice 
was  long  imputed  by  party  violence  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  that 
the  imputation  has  been  lately  proved  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  utterly 
calumnious.  Of  cruelty  indeed,  according  to  modern  principles,  he  cannot  he 
acquitted  ;  and  his  putting  to  death  all  the  Romans  whom  he  found  on  his  march 
through  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus,  was  a  savage  exce^ 
of  hostility.  Yet  many  instances  of  courtesy  are  recorded  of  him,  even  hy  his 
enemies,  in  his  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  the  generals  who  fell  in  action  against 
him ;  and  certainly,  if  compared  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Roman  com- 
manders, his  actions  deserve  no  peculiar  brand  of  barbarity.  Still  it  is  little  to 
his  honor,  that  he  was  not  mora  careless  of  human  suffering  than  Marcellus  or 
Scipio ;  nor  can  the  urgency  of  his  circumstances,  or  the  evil  influence  of  his 
friends,  to  both  which  Polybius  attributes  much  of  the  cruelty  ascribed  to  him. 
be  justly  admitted  as  a  defence.  It  is  the  prevailing  crime  of  men  in  high  sta- 
tion to  be  forgetful  of  individual  misery,  so  long  as  it  forwards  their  grand 
objects ;  and  it  is  most  important,  that  our  admuation  of  great  public  talents 
and  brilliant  successes  should  not  lead  us  to  tolerate  an  mdifference  to  human 
sufferbg. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  FIRST  TABLES. 


•  The  preceding  tables  exhibit  a  view  of  the  lists  of  consuls  and  military  tribunes  from 
tlie  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  Gaulish  invasion,  according  to  four  distinct 
authorities :  tne  remains  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  livy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus.  And  I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  each  list  according  to  the  chronol- 
ogy adopted  by  its  own  particular  author;  so  that  as  this  chronology  varies,  the  same 
year  will  be  found  marked  by  the  names  of  different  sets  of  consuls,  according  as  we 
prefer  one  of  these  four  authorities  to  the  other. 

I.  The  principal  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  were  disc,  vered  in  the  year  1645, 
in  the  bourse  of  some  excavations  which  were  then  being  maie  on  the  ground  of  the 
ancient  Forum.  They  have  been  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  their 
contents  have  been  long  known  to  the  world,  as  they  have  been  often  oublished.  My 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  the  edition  of  Sigonius ;  and  I  have  been  careful  to  give 
them  in  their  genuine  state,  without  noticing  the  additions  by  which  Sigonius  attempted 
to  supply  from  conjecture  the  lost  or  efiacea  words  of  the  original  marble. 

It  happened,  however,  that  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  discovery 
of  these  fragments,  two  other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  were  brought  to  light  in 
the  course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  former  re- 
mains had  been  found.  This  was  in  the  years  1817  and  1818 ;  and  Signor  Borghesi,  an 
eminent  Italian  antiquary,  published  a  fac-simile  of  these  new  portions  of  the  Fasti,  and 
illustrated  them  in  two  able  memoirs  published  at  Milan  in  the  year  1818.  The  new 
pieces  joined  on  exactly  with  those  discovered  before ;  so  that  in  several  instances  a 
word,  of  which  only  one  syllable  had  been  preserved  in  the  former  fragments,  was  now 
completed  by  the  discovery  of  the  remaining  syllable,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  I  have,  therefore,  copied  their  contents  from  Borghesrs  edition,  and  incorpo- 
rated them  with  the  older  fragments  published  long  ago  by  Sigonius. 

These  Fasti  do  not  notice  the  Greek  Olympiads ;  but  they  preserve  in  several  places 
notices  of  the  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Thus  the  consulship  of  Sex.  Quinc- 
tilius  and  P.  Cfuriatus  is  placed  in  the  year  300,  and  the  triumph  of  the  consuls  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  decem\irate,  M.  Horatius  and  L.  Valerius,  is  assigned  to  the 
month  of  August,  304.  It  appears,  then,  that  these  Fasti  only  allow  two  years  to  the 
decemvirate,  and  not  three ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  place  its  commencement  in  the 
year  302,  agreeing  in  that  respect  with  the  chronology  of  Livy. 

II.  Livy  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  Greek  chronology ;  but  he  too,  from  time  to 
time,  notices  the  years  from  the  building  of  Rome.  Thus  he  places  the  first  institution 
of  the  militnry  tribuneship  in  310  (IV.  7),  and  the  beginning  of  the  decemvirate  in  302 
(HI.  33).  Taking  these  two  dates  for  my  starting  points,  I  have  calculated  from  them 
the  dates  of  the  years  before  and  after  them,  according  to  Livy's  list  of  consuls.  This 
brings  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the  year  247 ;  but  then  it  seems 
probable  that  Livy  has  omitted  the  consuls  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  commonwealth  by 
accident ;  and  it  seems  as  if  he  had  omitted  those  of  one  or  two  years  more  at  the  be> 
ginning  of  the  great  Volscian  war  of  Coriolanus.  With  the  addition  of  these  three 
years,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  would  become  the  year  244,  which  would 
agree  with  Livy's  own  calculation  of  the  reigns  of  the  several  kings ;  but  as  my  object 
in  these  tables  was  rather  to  give  the  actual  chronology  of  the  several  authorities  than 
to  endeavor  to  correct  it,  I  have  reckoned  no  greater  number  of  consulships  in  the  table 
of  the  Fasti  according  to  livy,  than  Livy  himself  allows  for. 

III.  Dionysius  regularly  gives  the  Olympiads  along  with  the  Roman  consulships,  so 
that  the  synchronistic  part  of  his  chronology  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  With 
him,  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  first  year  of  the  sixty-eighth  Olympiad 
(L  74) ;  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  falls  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad'; 
so  that  there  were  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  between  them.    Again,,  the  firsf 
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year  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  two  hundrod  and  forty-fifth  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome  (I.  75) ;  so  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  (alls,  according  to  Dionysius,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  365,  and  the  intermediate  years  can,  therefore,  be  determined  without  difficulty. 
But  as  the  remaining  part  of  Dionvsius'  history  ends  at  the  year  of  Rome  312,  we  can* 
not  compare  his  lists  of  the  consuls  and  military  tribunes,  u'om  313  to  365,  with  those 
of  the  Fasti  .Capitolini,  of  livy,  and  of  Diodorus. 

rV.  Diodorus  gives  the  Olympiads  also,  but  his  synchronistic  system  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Dionysius.  We  have  not  his  list  of  the  early  consulships,  because  his  tenth 
book  which  contained  them  is  lost :  but  the  seventy-fifth  Olympi^ui  fal!^  according  to 
him,  in  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius  and  Proclus  Virginius,  whereas  that  saoe  consuU 
ship  is  by  Dionysius  placed  five  years  earlier,  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventy-third  Olym- 
piad. Accordingly,  if  the  list  of  consuls  in  the  two  writers  had  continued  to  agree  with 
one  another,  the  mvasion  of  the  Gauls  would  have  fallen,  by  Diodorus'  reckoning,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad.  And  yet  he  does  place  it  in  the  second 
year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad.  This  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Polybias  (L  6), 
and  it  was  probably  so  generally  agreed  upon,  that  Diodorus  thought  himself  obliged  to 
conform  his  reckoning  to  it  He  had  already  introduced  into  his  list  several  varuitiona 
from  the  Fasti  followed  by  Dionysius.  For  instance,  he  had  omitted  the  consulship  of 
C.  Julius  and  Q.  Fabius,  which  Dionysius  places  in  Olymp.  74-4 ;  and  he  had  then  in- 
serted two  consulships  unknown  to  Dionysius,  to  Livy,  and  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  in 
Olymp.  82-2,  and  82-3.  Thus  the  first  year  of  the  decemvirate,  which  according  to  Dio- 
nysius was  Olymp.  82-3,  is  with  Diodorus  Olymp.  84-1.  The  difference  is  thenfeduced 
by  one  year,  because  Diodorus  assigns  only  two  years  to  the  decemvirate  instead  of 
three ;  and  thus  the  famous  consulship  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  is  placed  by  him 
five  years  Iate»  than  by  Dionysius,  in  Olymp.  84-3  instead  of  Olymp.  83-2.  But  after 
this  he  inserts  another  consulship  in  Olymp.  90-1,  so  that  the  difierence  is  a^in  raised 
to  six  years,  and  the  Gaulish  invasioi\  ouglit  consequently  to  have  been  placed  in  Olymp. 
99-3.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  bring  it  to  Olymp.  98-2,  he  strikes  out  the  consulships 
and  military  tribuneships  of  five  years  from  Olymp.  91-2  to  Olymp.  92-2  inclusive,  so  that 
the  tribunes  whom  he  places  in  Olymp.  91-2  are  L.  Sergius,  M.  Papirius,  and  M.  Servilias, 
whom  he  ought,  according  to  his  own  system,  to  have  placed  in  Olymp.  92-3.  The  ob- 
ject desired  is  thus  accomplished,  and  the  Gaulish  invasion  is  in  this  manner  thrown  back 
to  Olymp.  98-2.  But  so  resolved  was  Diodorus  to  follow  his  own  system  in  his  general 
chronology,  although  he  had  felt  hunself  in  a  manner  forced  to  depart  from  it  in  giving 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  that,  in  order  to  return  to  it,  he  fills  up  the  five  years 
following  Olymp.  98-2  with  the  very  same  consulships  and  tribuneships  which  he  had 
already  given  for  it  and  the  four  years  preceding  it ;  so  that  the  military  tribunes  of 
Olymp.  99-4  are,  in  fact,  the  tribunes  of  the  year  next  after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and 
those  of  Olymp.  99-3  are  evidently,  although  the  names  are  grievously  corrupted,  the 
very  same  with  the  tribunes  whom  he  had  before  placed  in  Olymp.  98-2,  and  under  whose 
tribuneship  he  had  given  his  account  of  the  Gaulish  war. 

Thus  much  will  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  table.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  aa 
a  proof  of  the  confusion  of  the  early  chronology  of  Rome,  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  Roman  annals  of  this  period  attempted  any  synchronism  with  the  events  of  foreign 
history,  tends  but  to  perplex  the  subject  still  more.  The  annals  of  the  year  of  Rome 
323,  according  to  Livy's  reckoning,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  T.  Quintius  and 
C  Julius,  had  recorded  that  in  that  year  the  Carthaginians  first  crossed  over  with  an  anny 
into  Sicily,  having  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  wars  of  the  Sicilian  states. 
Now  this  year,  according  to  Dionysius,  was  Olymp.  87-4,  and  according  to  Diodorus  it 
would  be  Olymp.  89-1.  But  the  Carthaginians  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  reign  of  Gelon,  in  Olymp.  92-3,  according  to  Diodorus,  XIII.  43,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Xcnophon,  Hellenic.  I.  1,  ad  finem,  so  that  the  true  date  of  this  event  is  nme- 
teen  years  later  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the 'Roman  annals,  if  we  follow  the  reck- 
oning of  Dionysius,  and  fourteen  years  later  if  we  follow  that  of  Diodorus.  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  the  Roman  annalists  confused  the  Carthaginian  invasion  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  an  Athenian  fieet  in  Sicily,  namely,  with  the  expedition  of  Laches,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucydides,  III.  86),  that  is,  in  Olymp.  88-2.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  very  few  conjectures  of  Niebuhr  which  appear  to  me  quite  improbable.  The 
expedition  of  Ijaches  consisted  only  of  twenty  ships,  and  its  operations  were  so  insignifi- 
cant that  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  But  the 
Carthaginian  expedition  which  Hannibal  led  against  Selinus  consisted,  according  to  the 
lowest  computation,  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  ships  of  war;  and  Ms  great 
success  in  the  destruction  of  so  powerful  a  city  as  Selinus  was  likely  to  have  spread  ter- 
ror through  all  the  neighboring  countries.     Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  make  tho  ninety- 
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second  Olympiad  synchronize  with  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctius  and  C.  lulius,  that  is, 
with  the  year  323  or  324  of  Rome? 

NcUe, — ^I  have  said  that  Lisy  places  the  beginning  of  the  decemvirate  in  the  year  302. 
His  words  are,  **  Anno  trecentesimo  altero  quam  condita  Roma  erat."  III.  33.  But  Sigo- 
nius  understands  this  to  mean  the  year  301,  although  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make  out 
nine  years  in  Livy's  narrative  between  the  first  decemvirate  and  the  institution  of  the 
military  tribuneship,  which  Livy  places  beyond  all  dispute  in  the  year  310.  As  to  the 
grammatical  question,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  point  has  been  contested,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  certain  that  ^  Anno  trecentesimo  altero**  must  signify  the  year  302,  and  not 
301.  For  "  alter"  must  immediately  precede  "  tertius,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"Anno  trecentesimo  tertio**  would  signify  the  year  303.  The  confusion  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  such  expressions  as  **  alter  ab  undecimo,"  which,  although  Servius  interprets 
even  this  to  mean  the  "  thirteenth,"  may  yet,  I  suppose,  be  fairly  understood  to  be  the 
twelfth,  because  here  the  inclusive  system  of  reckoning  is  followed,  and  the  eleventh 
year  itself  is  counted  as  the  first,  the  twelfth  as  the  second  from  the  eleventh,  the 
thirteenth  as  the  third,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  thirteenth  of  March  is,  according  to  the 
Roman  reckoning,  the  third  day  before  the  Ides',  or  fifteenth,  because  the  fifteenth  itself 
is  reckoned  as  the  first.  But  in  abstract  numeral  expressions,  such  as  ^  trecentesimo 
altero,"  it  is  different,  for  here  the  inclusive  system  is  not  followed,  and  "  alter*'  is  there- 
lore  the  "  second"  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  arid  "  trecentesimo  primo"  would  be  the 
date  of  the  year  preceding  it.  The  usage  of  the  Greek  word  it^rtpoi  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to.this.  XitvTip^  irti  utrd  rriv  ttdxnv  would  be  the  year  next  after  the  battle,  which  we 
should  more  naturally  call  the  "  first  year"  after  it.  But  *OAp;iiriaj  Acvripa  rpbg  raii  Uarbp 
is  not  the  one  hundred  and  first,  but  the  one  hundred  and  second  Olympiad.  If  Sigo- 
nius'  interpretation  could  be  shown  to  be  right,  it  would  only  embarrass  his  system  still 
more;  for  if  "trecentesimo  altero"  means  what  we  should  call  "the  three  hundred  and 
first,"  then  "  trecentesimo  decimo"  in  livy,  IV.  7,  must  be  what  we  should  call  the 
"  three  hundred  and  ninth,'*  it  being  certain  that  in  all  reckonings  "  alter"  is  inunediatelj 
followed  by  "  tertius." 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  SECOND  TABLES. 


1  HAVE  continued  the  tables  of  military  tribunes  and  consuls  from  the  point  of  time 
at  which  they  ended  in  the  preceding  ones,  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  I  have 
en^'on,  as  before,  the  lists  of  consuls  from  Livy  and  Diodorus  so  far  as  their  remaining 
works  contain  them ;  and  I  have  now  given  the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  whkn 
relate  to  the  period  contained  in  the  tables  without  any  omission,  and  at  the  same  tix" 
without  adding  to  the  words  or  even  letters  which  exist  on  the  fragments  of  the  marbie 
hitherto  discovered. 

The  Fasti  of  Diodoras  end  with  the  year  452,  and  those  of  Livy  with  the  year  459: 
and  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are  wanting  for  several  years  here  and  th  e  both  l>efore  ami 
after  that  period.  I  have,  therefore,  given  two  other  sets  of  Fasti,  o;.e  of  which  gues  I'y 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Fasti,  because  Onufrio  Panvini  found  the  MS.  containing  it  h 
Sicily.  Casaubon  copied  the  MS.  and  gave  his  copy  to  Scaliger,  who  published  it  in  hi^ 
edition  of  Eusebius,  pp.  227-299,  under  the  title  othirofik  xp^t^v. 

The  other  Fasti  were  first  made  known  by  John  Cuspiniani,  who  published  extmca 
from  them  in  his  commentary  on  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  heti 
since  published  entirely  by  Noris  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they 
may  be  found,  with  his  dissertation  on  them,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Graevius'  Collec- 
tion of  Roman  Antiquities.  The  MS.  containing  them  is  in  the  imperial  library  at  VieDo:!, 
and,  according  to  Noris,  they  were  compiled  about  the  year  354  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  lost  Fasti  are  no  doubt  older  and  more  correct  than  the  Sicilian,  which  are  fall 
of  errors ;  but  both  are  useless  for  the  period  of  the  military  tribuneships,  because,  n p- 
^•esenting  all  the  years  ofi  the  commonwealth  as  marked  by  consulships,  they  never  ^i'.c 
to  any  year  the  names  of  more  than  two  magistrates.  But  the  author  of  the  Siciliaii 
Fasti  seems  to  have  copied  his  lists  from  some  writer  who,  like  Cassiodorus,  gave  onlr 
the  consulships,  and  purposely  omitted  the  years  of  military  tribuneships;  and  not  beinz 
aware  of  this,  and  supposing  that  the  lists  of  consols  were  continuous  in  point  of  lime- 
he  has  marked  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  plebeian  consulship  with  the 
names  of  the  consuls  who  preceded  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  insomuch  that,  placing  that 
invasion  in  the  third  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad,  he  notwithstanding  makes  it  fall  in  tk 
consulship  of  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curtius,  who  were  consuls  only  five  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Both  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris  give  merely  the 
cognomen,  or  last  name,  of  each  consul :  it  seems  as  if  they  had  looked  hastily  up  some 
Fasti  where  all  the  names  were  given  at  length,  and  had,  to  save  trouble,  merely  copied 
down  the  name  which  came  last  Sometimes  the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  near  !o 
each  other  has  misled  them ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  third  Samnite  war,  the  Sicilian  Fasti 

S've  three  consulships  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  instead  of  two,  and  two  of  Ap.  Clac- 
us  and  Volumnius  instead  of  one. .  The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  names  are  as  bad 
as  those  in  the  Fasti  of  Diodorus :  Calatinus  is  corrupted  into  "  Catacion,"  Dentatos 
isto  **  Benacus,"  Csedicius  into  "  Decius,"  Caudex  into  "  Thaugatus,"  Canina,  a  rather  un- 
common cognomen  of  one  branch  of  the  Claudian  house,  becomes  ^*  Cambius"  in  the  Si< 
cilian  Fasti,  and  **  Cinna"  in  those  of  Noris ;  and  many  others  recur  wliich  it  is  in  general 
easy  to  correct  from  the  corresponding  years  in  the  ?asti  Capitolini,  or  from  any  correct 
list  of  the  consuls.  Some  corruptions,  however,  cannot  easily  be  restored,  nor  is  it  al- 
ways easy  to  ascertain  how  much  must  be  ascribed  to  mere  errors  of  the  copyist,  and 
where  the  authors  really  meant  to  give  difierent  consuls  from  those  named  in  the  other 
Fasti. 

With  regard  to  livy's  Chronology,  the  fixed  point  from  which  we  must  set  out  is  the 
Ijear  of  Rome  400,  which,  according  to  his  express  statement,  VII.  18,  was  the  thirty, 
fifth  year  alter  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  and  was  marked  by  the  consulship  of  C.  Sal- 
picius  Peticus  and  M.Valerius  Publico! a.  Reckoning  the  years  from  this  point,  accord- 
ing to  Livy*B  own  statement  of  events,  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  and  D.  Jums 
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Srntus,  the  last  mentioned  in  his  tenth  book,  would  fall  in  the  year  459.    But  Sigonins 
places  it  one  year  later,  and  makes  the  year  422  to  have  been  wholly  taken  up  by  inter- 
regnn,  and  so  to  have  been  marked  by  no  consuls'  names.    This  he  does,  in  order  to  rec- 
oncile Livy  with  himself,  because  his  reckonings  elsewhere  require,  as  he  thinks,  the 
insertion  of  a  year  more  than  he  has  actually  accounted  for.    Th&t  is  to  say,  Livy,  in  the  . 
'beginning  of  the  3l8t  book,  says  that  the  sixty-three  years  which  passed  between  the 
'bi'ginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  and  the  end  of  the  second,  had  furnished  him  with  mat- 
ter for  as  many  books  as  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius,  when  the  first  Punic 
war  be^an.    Such  are  the  numbers  in  almost  all  the  MSS.    But  as  the  number  four 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  would  agree  with  no  system  of  chronology,  it  has  been  long 
since  corrected  in  the  printed  editions  to  **  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight*'    Sigonius, 
liowever,  argued  that  the  true  reading  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  Roman  nu- 
me  rah  CDLXXVIIL  liavinor,  as  he  thinks,  been  corrupted  from  CDLXXXVI.  the  third 
X  having  been  altered  to  V,  and  the  V  separated  into  IL    He  therefore  places  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  war  in  486,  having,  as  I  have  above  mentioned,  inserted  a 
whole  year  of  interregna,  not  noticed  by  Livy,  which  he  m^ikes  out  to  be  the  year  422. 
!Now,  without  this  adcUtional  year,  the  first  Punic  war  does  actually,  as  I  think,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  begin  in  487;  for  Sigonius  omits  two  consulships  between  the  retreat  of 
l^yrrhus  and  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius,  namely,  those  of  Q.  Ogul- 
xiius  and  C.  Fabius  in  485,  and  of  Q.  Fabius  Curves  and  L.  Mamilius  in  489.    The  first 
of  these  in  mentioned  expressly  by  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  XXXIIL  }  44,  as  well  as  by  Zo- 
naras,  VIIL  7,  and  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris,  and  is  admitted  by  Sigonius 
himself  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  Capitolini.    The  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  L. 
^lamilius  is  mentioned  by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  by  those  of  Noris,  and  is  required  by 
tlie  dates  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  the  consulsliip  of  D.  Junius  Pera  and  N. 
Ftibius  in  487,  and  that  6f  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius  in  489,  manifestly  making  an 
interval  of  a  year  between  them,  although  the  names  of  the  intermediate  consuls  are  lost 
^^onaras  speaks  of  Fabius  as  being  sent  against  the  Volsinuins,  and  expressly  says  that 
he  was  consul  in  that  year  with  "  iEmilius,"  according  to  the  present  text  of  Zonaras  in 
the  edition  of  Du  Cange,  Venice,  1729.    But  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  same  eighth 
l)ook  of  Zonaras,  L.  iEmilius,  the  colleague  of  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  in  473,  is  in  one 
^IS.  called  MavfAiov,  which  shows  how  readily  the  names  J^l,UXiot  and  UafifXioi  may  be 
confounded  with  each  other.    And  further,  Sigonius  acknowledges  this  consulship  of  Q. 
Fabius  and  L.  Mamilius  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  Capitolini.    Thus,  according  to 
liivy,  there  would  be,  in  fact,  the  events  of  486  years  related  in  his  fifteen  first  books, 
and  the  sixteenth  book  began  with  the  year  487 — that  is,  with  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Clau- 
dius and  M.  Fulvius ;  and  the  fifteen  next  books  did  contain  also  the  events  of  sixty- 
three  years — from  the  year  487  to  the  year  650,  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  and  P. 
^lius  Pajtus,  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  war  with  Carthage  was  concluded — as 
the  first  Punic  war  had  begun  about  the  middle  of  487.    And  thus  the  correctness  of 
Sigonius'  alteration  of  Livy's  date  from  CDLXXVIIL  to  CDLXXXVL  is  indeed  estab- 
lished, although,  as  I  think,  his  way  of  justifying  it  is  erroneous,  and  so  also  is  his  inter- 
pretation of  it ;  for  Livy  does  not  say  that  App.  Claudius  was  consul  in  486,  but  that  his 
own  fifteen  first  books,  which  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  App.  Claudius*  consulship, 
had  contained  the  events  of  486  years.    And,  thprefore,  according  to  Livy,  the  first  year 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  would  fall  in  471,  the  first  year  of  the  first  Puni»  war  in  487, 
and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  in  660. 

Meantime  I  follow  the  common  chronology  of  the  years  of  Rome,  because  it  is  hope- 
less now  to  endeavor  to  supersede  it  by  any  other  system,  and  it  would  be  a  mere  per- 
plexity to  my  readers  if  they  were  to  find  every  action  recorded  in  this  history  fixed  to 
a  different  year  from  that  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  <!bnnect  it  Nor 
does  there  seem  any  adequate  object  to  be  gained  by  the  attempt.  The  era  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome  is  itself  a  point  impossible  to  fix  accurately ;  nor  can  we  determine  the 
chronology  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  either  in  itself  or  as  compared  with 
the  chronology  of  Greece.  Our  existing  authorities  are  too  uncertain  and  too  conflict- 
Ing  to  allow  of  this;  and,  as  I  have  said  already  in  another  place,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
history  and  chronology  act  mutually  on  each  other,  and  a  sure  stiinding-place  is  not  to 
be  found.  The  five  years  of  anarchy  during  the  discussions  on  the  Licinian  laws  are, 
indeed,  utterly  improbable,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  could  not  have  happen- 
ed exactly  as  they  are  represented.  But  Cn.  Flavins,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
recorded  on  his  Temple  of  Concord'  that  it  was  dedicated  204  years  after  the  dedication 

Pliny,  Hiat  Nator.  XXXm.  I  Id.    £d.SOU^ 
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of  the  Capitol ;  and  this  agrees  exactly  with  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  which  place  the  &dl< 
ship  of  Flavius  and  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  in  the  year  of  Rome  449.  ) 
is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  should  be  placed  later  than  its  com~:t 
date ;  and  the  five  years  of  the  anarchy  may  well  be  inserted  in  the  early  part  of  U\t  t  > 
monwealth,  a  period  for  which  we  have  neither  a  history  nor  a  chronology  that  will  U« 
any  inquiry.    Yet  Polybius  followed  the  common  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and 
chronology  of  the  subsequent  Gaulish  wars  is  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  R> 
was  taken  in  the  98th  Olympiad,  and  not  later.    Polybius  doubtless  may  have  been  nv 
led,  and  On.  Fulvius  may  have  had  no  sufficient  authority  for  fixing  the  interval  bet\;.  . 
the  de-dication  of  his  temple  of  Concord  and  that  of  the  Capitol ;  out  if  they  were  I  i 
mistaken,  where  are  we  to  find  surer  guides?  and  if  the  reconis  on  which  they  r^ VJ 
were  uncertain,  us  indeed  they  very  possibly  were,  what  evidence  or  what  pru'babL-:? 
can  we  find  now,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain  conclusion  ? 

I  follow,  then,  the  common  chronology  of  Rome ;  not,  indeed,  as  thinking  with  u*" 
authors  of  **  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,"  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  very  year,  and  trn 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  several  consuls  of  the  fifth  century  entered  uy.i 
their  office,  bat  because  it  is  a  convenient  standard  of  reference ;  and  if  not  cormi, 
which  in  all  probability  it  is  not,  yet  is  quite  as  much  so  as  any  other  system  vY'A 
could  be  set  up  in  its  room.  And  this  has  determined  me  not  to  adopt  Niebuhr  s  dav^ 
even  on  his  authority,  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  certainty  of  his  aictmi 
ed  chronology  is  so  clear  as  to  compensate  for  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  depardr^ 
from  a  system  which  is  fixed  in  the  memories  of  all  the  readers  of  Roman  hisiorr 
throughout  Europe. 


CORRECTION  OF  NOTE  16.— Page  37. 

I  might  have  spared  the  first  part  of  this  note  had  I  known,  when  I  wrote  it,  Ihat  D' 
reading,  **  Turrianum  a  Freffellis  accitum,"  is  undoubtedly  corrupt.  The  Bambeiv  M^ 
reads  •*  vulcaniveis  accitum  y*  one  of  those  at  Paris  (called  by  Harduin  aiid  Brotier  -Rt^ 
gius  n.*'  and  numbered  at  present  in  the  Catalogue  of  tlie  Library,  67^7)  reads  ^  at  ul 
gamuUs  accitum  :'*  both  show  that  the  common  text,  like  so  many  others  in  Pliny,  k 
merely  a  false  restoration  of  a  passage  which  in  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  is  uuiDteIiip> 
ble,  but  which  clearly  contained  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  exhibited  in  the  Ute! 
MSS.  Sillig,  in  his  Dictionary  of  ancient  Artists,  has  conjectured  that  the  true  readir^ 
was  **  et  Volsiniis  accitum  ;**  but  in  his  edition  of  Pliny  he  approves  rather  of  Jahn's  cgd- 
jecture,  "  Vulcanium  a  Veils  accitum,"  as  agreeing  more  nearly  with  the  traces  preservwl 
in  the  Bamberg  MS.  At  any  rate,  Pliny  is  relieved  from  an  apparent  contradiction,  and 
Turrianus  or  Turianus  should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  an  artist  on  Pliny's  authority.  I 
Gnd  that  Mr.  Millingen  had  already  anticipated  me  in  correcting  **  Fregenis''  instead  of 
**  Frei;ellia,*'  he  not  Knowing,  I  suppose,  any  more  than  I  did,  ihskt  we  were  but  fighiio^ 
with  a  shadow. 
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The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  manuscripts  of  the  Author's,  some  of  them 
written  while  he  was  collecting  materials  for  the  latter  portion  of  this  history,  but  the 
chief  part  in  1833,  when  he  was  thinking  of  converting  the  series  of  Biographies  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  into  a  continuous  history  of  Rome,  which  was  to  open 
with  the  first  Punic  war,  the  period  where  Niebuhr's  great  work  had  just  been  broken 
off  by  his  death.  As  they  contain  information,  and  express  opinions  on  several  inter- 
esting  questions  connected  with  Roman  history,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  in- 
sert Uiem. 

Note  A,  to  p.  455, 1.  54. 

If  we  endeavor  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  the  Roman  people  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  their  history ;  to  represent  to  ourselves  the  size 
and  aspect  of  their  city  and  its  neighborhood ;  their  languasfe,  their  manners, 
their  social  and  domestic  habits,  their  wealth,  private  and  public,  their  principles 
of  religion  and  of  law ;  their  character  and  condition,  in  short,  as  men  and  as 
citizens ;  where  are  the  eyes  so  piercing  as  to  discern  the  almost  yanishing  forms 
of  these  objects  amidst  the  dimness  of  antiquity  ?  or  how  can  we  supply,  and 
arrange  into  an  intelligible  whole,  the  disjointed  and  seemingly  unmeaning  images, 
which  our  fragments  of  information  offer,  as  perplexing  and  incongruous  as  the 
chaos  of  a  dream  ? 

The  city  of  Rome,  properly  so  called,  was  still  contained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  within  the  walls  ascribed 
to  Servius  Tullius.  Its  circumference  was  about  seven  miles  ;  but  this  enclosure 
was  far  from  being  all  built  over.  Sacred  groves,  the  remains  of  the.  forest 
which  in  the  earliest  times  had  covered  all  the  higher  grounds,  were  still  very 
numerous ;  gardens,  orchards,  perhaps  copse-wood,  such  as  still  grows  on  the 
sides  of  the  Monte  Testaccio,  also  occupied  a  considerable  space.*  As  in  so  many 
other  towns  in  their  original  state,  the  walls  did  not  come  down  close  to  the 
river,'  but  ran  parallel  to  it  at  some  distance,  passing  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Aventine  by  what  is  called  the  Janus  Quadrifons,  and  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Circus  Maximus.  But,  as  was  natural,  one  of  the  earliest  suburbs  sprang  up 
m  this  quarter ;  and  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  'fiber,  without  the 
Porta  Flumentana,  was  already  covered  with  houses  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war.'  Buildings  had  probably  grown  up  beyond  the  Tiber  also,  connect- 
ing the  fortress  on  the  Janiculus  with  the  city :  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rome, 
from  the  Esquiline  to  the  end  of  the  Quirinal,  the  space  before  the  walls  seems 
to  have  been  open. 

The  streets  were  narrow  and  winding,*  and  the  houses  lofty ;  the  different 
floors^  being  occupied  by  different  families,  according  to  the  practice  still  so  com- 
mon in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent.     There  was  as  yet  little  of  ornamental 


Bansen^s  Beschroibong   der  Stadt  Som,       "  Niebuhr,  Abriss  der  Goachichte  de  Stadt 

[in  Bunsen^s  Some,  p.  112]. 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.  XV.  48. 

*  This  is  said  expressly  by  Di 
of  the  houses  on  the  Aventine. 


Vol.  I.  p.  678.  [in  Bunsen's  Borne,  p.  112]. 

•  Bunsen,  p.  628,  &c.    Kiebuhr,  Bom.  Hist.       *  Tacitus,  Annal.  XV.  48. 
Vol.  III.  p.  86C,  note  625.  *  This  is  said  expressly  by  DionysluSi  X.  82, 
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architecture,  such  as  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  from  Greece ;  and  of  the 
style  of  the  older  temples  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Those  great  works 
which  peculiarly  characterize  Rome,  her  aqueducts  and  her  roads,  were  as  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Of  the  former,  only  two  were  in  existence,  the  Appia  and  the 
Anio  Vetus  ;  but  these  were  not  carried  upon  a  long  line  of  magnificent  arches, 
like  the  aqueducts  of  a  later  age ;  their  course  was  almost  wholly  underground  ;• 
for  it  was  not  yet  beyond  possibility  that  the  Romans  might  see  an  invading 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  city,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
conceal  the  line  by  which  they  obtained  their  supplies  of  water.  Of  the  roads 
there  existed  the  Appian,  which  in  the  year  459  had  been  paved  with  basalt,^  as 
far  as  Bovillae,  that  is,  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  ten  miles  from  Rome ;  and 
according  to  Niebuhr,  there  must  also  have  existed  the  Latin,  the  Salarian,  the 
Nomentan,  and  the  oldest  Tiburtine.  Whether  these  were  as  yet  paved,  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  information. 

If  we  look  to  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  the  old 
towns  with  which  Latium  was  so  thicklv  set  in  early  times,  had  already  been 
utterly  destroyed.  Nothing  more  surprises  those  who  fancy  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  to  be  like  Champagne,  or  like  the  great  chalk  plains  of  Hampshire  and 
Wiltshire,  than  the  sight  of  its  actual  scenery.  The  swellings  of  the  ground  con- 
tinually end  in  little  precipitous  cliffs ;  and  the  numerous  streams  flow  between 
deep  rocky  banks,  offering  exactly  such  situations  as  the  old  Italians  loved  to 
choose  for  the  citadels  of  their  towns.  Accordingly,  Phny  reckons  up  the  names 
of  fifty-three*  people  of  Latium,  who  had  all  perished  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  existence  behind.  Many  of  these  indeed  were  destroyed  at  a  period  not 
only  beyond  historical  memory,  but  even  bey  op  d  the  reach  of  those  traditions 
which  once  passed  for  history  ;  some,  however,  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  aic  afterwards  lost  to  us  altogether,  as  Crustimeria,  Corioli, 
Longula,  Polusca,  <&c.,  while  others,  as  Gabii  and  Fidente,  though  not  actually 
destroyed,  fell  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that  they  became  a  proverb  to  express 
the  extremity  of  loneliness  and  desolateness.'  No  doubt  the  law  of  conquest  had 
been  applied  to  these  states  in  its  full  extent ;  and  their  lands,  having  been  takeq 
in  war,  had  mostly  been  occupied  by  the  patricians,  and  thus  became,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  law,  the  property  of  individual  Romans.  Tlius,  at  a  very  early 
period,  we  find  that  the  fortunes  of  the  nobility  consisted  chiefly  in  land*®  con- 
quered from  an  enemy ;  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  or  original  territory  of  Rome, 
extending  only  about  five  miles"  from  the  city  towards  Alba,  and  still  less  in 
other  directions.  Accordingly,  Strabo  says  expressly  that  Antemnee  and  Fidenae, 
the  latter  five  miles  from  Rome,  the  former  less  than  three,  were  in  his  time  the 
property  of  private  persons.  By  property,  xTijtfciff,  he  meant  possessiones,  land 
which  had  been  originally  won  from  an  enemy,  and  never  divided  out  as  a  colony ; 
which  was  the  possession  of  individuals,  sold,  let,  and  bequeathed,  like  actual 
property,  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  choose  to  exercise  its  right  of  resuming  it. 

Poly  bins  has  remarked/^  that  the  old  Latin  language  differed  so  much  from 

■  Frontinus,  de  AquflBductibus,  7,  18.    The  of  its  course  was  forty-throe  miles,  all  of  which, 

Aqna  Appia  had  its  source  near  the  road  to  except  221  paces,  was  underground.     Fronti- 

Prsenestc,  between  tke  seventh  and  eighth  mile-  nus,  o.  6. 

stones  from  Rome  ;  and  the  whole  length  of  its  '  livy  X.  47.    Silice  r>erstrata  est.    Silei  is 

course  to  the  point  at  which  the  distribution  lava  basaltina,  of  a  blac-kish  gray  color,  made 

of  the  water  took  place,  near  the  Porta  Tri-  up  of  a  ciystallized  mass  of  augitc,  leucite,  re- 

gemiua  (at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  looking  oute,  Ac.    See  Bunsen's  Kome,  p.  50,  note, 

towards  the  Palatine),  was  11  miles  and  190  ■  III.  5. 

paces.    It  was  carried  underground  the  whole  •  Gabiia  desertior  atque  Fidenis  Vicos.    Set 

of  the  dirttance,  except  for  sixty  paces  close  to  also  (^cero,  pro  Plancio. 

the  Porta  Capena  (in  the  low  ground jjust  un-  "  Livy,  IV.  48.     Nee  enim  fenne  quioqnaa 

der  the  southern  end  of  the  CtcUan).    The  Anio  agri,  ut  m  *nrbe  alieno  solo  positA,  non  armia 

Vetus  was  contracted  for  in  the  year  482  (481  partum  erat. 

according  to  Frontinus),  and  completed  a  few  "  Strabo,  V.  p.  159.    Compare  livy,  I.  M, 

years  afterwards.    Its  source  was  twenty  miles  and  II.  89. 

from  Kerne,  above  Tibur ;  and  the  whole  length  "  III.  22. 
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that  spoken  in  his  time,  that  even  those  of  the  Romans  who  understood  it  best 
met  with  expressions  in  it  which  they  found  great  difficulty  in  interpreting.  This 
refers  to  the  language  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the 
famous  hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  own  times, 
enables  us  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement.  But  in  the  Punic  wars  the 
Latin  language  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Virgil : 
the  inscription  on  the  Duillian  column,  and  that  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio,  wh<> 
was  consul  in  495,  are  both  perfectly  intelligible  to  us,  and  only  differ  in  the 
forms  of  the  words  from  the  writings  of  the  Augustan  age. 

The  free  male  population  of  Italy  of  an  ag\j  to  bear  arms,  exclusive  of  Bruttium, 
of  the  Greek  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  of  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Rubicon 
and  the  Macra,is  said  by  Polybius  to  have  amounted  to  '770,000  men,  in  the  year 
629.  It  is  not  clear  however  whether  there  is  not  some  confusion"  in  the  reck- 
oning, and  whether  the  sura  total  ought  not  to  be  reduced  by  nearly  50,000. 
Even  adopting  the  l^«ver  number,  we  get  a  free  population  of  1,440,000  persons 
in  the  vigor  of  life ;  and  if  we  add  half  as  many  for  those  of  both  sexes  who 
were  under  seventeen  or  above  sixty,  it  makes  the  whole  free  population  of  Italy, 
with  the  important  omissions  already  noticed,  to  amount  to  2,120,000  souls.  The 
slave  population  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  In  Campania  the  slaves  must  have 
been  numerous  :  in  Etruria  those  who  were  not  reckoned  amongst  the  citizens, 
that  subject  population  who,  though  not  strictly  slaves,  are  often  carelessly 
called  so,  must  have  greatly  outnumbered  those  properly  called  Etruscans.  But 
in  Latium,  in  Samnium,  amongst  the  Sabines,  and  in  Rome  itself,  the  slaves 
were  as  yet  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  whole  population.  Still,  if  we  reckon  the 
whole  population,  free  and  slave  together,  at  five  millions,  and  consider  the  num- 
ber and  populousness  of  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  no  account  is  given,  the  sum 
for  the  whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubicon  will  appear  suffi- 
ciently great.  No  doubt  it  had  once  been  far  greater ;  but  the  long  and  bloody 
wars  which  led  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Italy,  must  have  diminished  it  enor- 
mously, to  say  nothing  of  the  wasting  invasions  of  the  Gauls. 

Extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  seized  by  the  Romans,  and  were  mostly  held 
in  occupation  by  a  small  number  of  proprietors ;  nor  must  we  conceive  of  these 
large  estates,  as  of  the  large  farms  of  modern  times,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so 
favorable  to  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  cultivated  carelessly  and 
partially :  and  ground,  which  the  necessities  of  the  small  proprietor  had  forced 
into  productiveness,  was  allowed  to  return  to  its  natural  barrenness.  Besides, 
\,he  extent  of  the  woodlands  must  have  been  much  greater  than  at  present ;  and  if 
some  spots  were  then  well  peopled,  which  the  malaria  has  now  rendered  uninhabit- 
able, yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  places,  as  particularly  in  the  valley  of  th^ 
Arno,  which  have  only  been  reclaimed  in  later  times  from  the  state  of  imprac- 
ticable marshes ;  and  the  number  of  individuals  supported  by  trade,  or  by  any 
other  means  than  agriculture,  was  beyond  all  comparison  smaller  than  in  modem 
Italy. 

I  know  of  only  one  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  commer- 
cial spirit  among  the  Romans  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
This  is  the  law  of  Q.  Claudius,"  one  of  the  tribunes,  passed  a  short  time  before 
the  second  Punic  war,  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  senator,  or  father  of  a 
senator,  to  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more  than  three  hundred  amphorss. 

"  Polybius  reckons  the  four  Boman  legions  citizens  of  foreign  states,  who  were  municipeH 

employed  in  the  field,  and  the  reserve  which  of  Borne,  it  would  on  tnis  occasion  comprise 

covered  the  citv,  as  exchtdve  of  the  census  of  the  Campanians ;  and  we  thus  get  a  number 

the  Bomans  and  Campanians ;  that  is,  the  com-  very  closely  agreeing  with  the  sum  of  the  Eo- 

Elete  census,  including  the  legions  stationed  in  mans  and  Campanians  as  given  by  Polybius, 

icily  and  Tarentum,  would  have  given  a  sum  278,000,  if  we  suppose  that  he  ought  to  have 

total  of  824,900.    But  the  census  for  the  year  included  the  soldiers  actually  employed  in  this 

582,  gives  only  270,218  citizens.     Now  if,  as  amount,  instead  of  reckoning  them  separntely. 

Niebuhr  supposes,  the  census  included  all  those  ^  Livy,  XXI.  68. 
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The  avowed  object  of  this  law  was  to  exclude  the  nobility  from  engaging  in 
maritime  commerce ;  the  professed  reason  for  the  exclusion  was,  that  trade  was 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator :  but  the  circumstance  that  it  was  resisted 
strenuously  by  the  whole  senate,  and  carried  in  despite  of  their  opposition,  proves 
that  they  felt  the  restriction  much  more  as  an  injury  than  an  honor,  and  makes 
it  probable  that  the  real  object  of  the  friends  of  the  law  was  to  monopolize  the 
profits  of  trade  to  the  middling  classes,  and  to  exclude  the  competition  of  the 
nobility,  whose  superior  wealth  would  have  given  them  great  advantages  in  every 
market.  But  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Romans  had  no  time  to  develop  itself; 
the  invasion  of  Hannibal  was  fatal  to  the  security,  and  much  more  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  capital ;  and  after  the  struggle  was  over,  society  bad  undergone  a  change 
which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  people  on  other  objects.  Trade  therefore  con- 
tributed but  little  to  the  greatness  of  Rome :  indeed  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
the  trade  of  a  country,  where  some  of  the  simplest  callings"  were  as  yet  unknown, 
and  where  silver  money  had  been  coined'*  for  the  first  time^nly  five  years  before 
the  first  Punic  war. 

Were  the  manners  of  Rome,  then,  as  pure  as  those  writers  would  imagine, 
who  consider  an  agricultural  people  to  be  placed  in  so  much  healthier  a  moral 
condition  than  a  commercial  or  manufacturing  one  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Roman 
character  before  the  second  Punic  war  was  full  of  nobleness ;  but  it  is  idle  to 
connect  its  excellence  with  the  preference  given  to  agriculture,  rather  than  to 
trade.  The  Roman  people  were  as  yet  in  the  youth  of  their  existence  ;  and 
their  minds  enjoyed  a  youthful  freshness.  They  had  not  lost  the  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  veneration ;  feelings  which  knowledge  and  experience,  inasmuch  as 
their  field  is  an  evil  world,  surely  lessen  ;  feelings  whose  destruction  is  the  worst 
degradation  of  human  nature.  Respect  for  the  gods,  respect  for  the  laws,  re- 
spect for  the  aged,  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  good  and  the  wise,  power- 
fully influenced  a  Roman's  mind ;  and,  opposed  to  these,  self-confidence  and 
self-indulgence  could  as  yet  do  nothing.  What  there  was  of  crime  was  not  the 
mere  wickedness  of  individual  gratification  :  of  whatever  offences  a  Roman  was 
guilty,  his  idol  was  not  that  vilest  of  all,  his  own  single  pleasure  or  pride.  He 
was  cruel  and  treacherous  to  foreigners ;  for  such  conduct  might  save  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome  from  humiliation :  if  a  patrician,  he  might  be  oppressive  and  in- 
solent to  the  commons,  or  the  mob  of  the  forum,  turba  forensis ;  but  he  was 
striving  against  the  confusion  of  sacred  things  with  vile,  against  dishonoring  the 
images  of  his  ancestors,  whose  spirits  watched  over  the  welfare  of  their  race,  and 
required  of  their  descendants  in  every  generation  to  transmit  its  honor  and  dig- 
nity to  their  children  unimpaired.  So  in  Rome,  as  in  more  corrupted  states,  there 
was  violence  and  injustice,  and  towards  foreigners  cruelty  and  falsehood  ;  but 
there  was,  withal,  a  surrender  of  self  to  some  more  general  interest ;  and  where 
the  commands  of  that  interest  were  in  accordance  with  truth  and  justice,  there 
was  exhibited  virtue  in  some  of  its  most  heroic  forms,  resolute  control  of  appe- 
tite, obedience  even  to  death,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  entire  self-devotion  in  the 
cause  of  duty. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  the  domestic  relations  are  purely  and  faithfully  dis- 
charged ;  for  on  these  points  law  and  public  opinion  always  speak  the  language 
of  nature  and  of  truth ;  it  is  only  individual  wickedness  that  leads  to  the  viola- 
tion of  these  plain  duties.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  marriage  tie  was  sel- 
dom broken,  either  by  adultery  or  by  divorce ;"  and  the  obedience  of  children 

"  Barbers  were  unknown  at  Borne,  accord-  "  It  ie  a  well-known  story  that  Sp.  Carviliu 

inp:  to  Varro  (Pliny,  VII.  59),  till  the  year  554;  waa  the  first  Roman  who  divorced  his  wife; 

'  bakers,  or  rather  bread-makers,  till  the  year  and  that  this  took  place  after  the  end  of  the 

680.    (Pliny,  XVIII.  11.)    But  the  oldest  food  first  Punic  war  (See  Aiil.  GeUiua.  IV.  8.  Valor, 

of  the  Romans  was  puU,  a  sort  of  paste  made  Maximus,  II.  1,  §4).  Niebuhr  (Kom.  Hist,V<^ 

of  spelt  (far);  like  the  polenta  ofmaize,  so  com-  III.  p.  414)  and  Huffo  (Geschichte  dea  Kom. 

monly  eaten  ki  Italy  now.  Reohts,  p.  114)  consider  this  as  a  mistake ;  and 

Plmy,  XXXIir.  8.  possibly  it  is  not  to  be  taken  to  the  l«»tter.    Bat 
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to  their  parents  was  secured  at  once  by  the  general  feeling  and  by  la^ .  The 
laws  indeed  relating  to  the  patria  potestas  confer  on  the  parent  an  exclusive  au- 
thority, and  even  profane  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  relations  by  placing  it  on 
the  footing  of  that  of  master  and  slave.  Yet  so  strong  is  parental  affection,  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  a  father's  tyrannizing  over  his  children  ;  and  this  natural 
love  makes  the  great  distinction  between  domestic  government  and  political ; 
neglect  and  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  child  being  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  one,  as  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  is  in  the  other. 

But  although  in  the  early  times  of  Rome,  the  marriage  tie  was  most  rarely 
broken,  yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  standard  of  morals  approached  nearly 
to  the  purity  reniured  by  Christianity.  As  if  compromising  with  passions  which 
it  could  not  wholly  extirpate,  public  opinion  almost  tolerated  some  kinds  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  in  order  more  effectually  to  put  down  others.  The  plays  of 
Plautus,  although  the  stories  are  of  Greek  origin,  could  not  have  been  relished 
by  a  Roman  audience,  had  not  the  state  of  morals  which  they  describe  resem- 
bled actual  life' at  Rome,  no  less  than  that  at  Athens.  So  universal  is  the  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  to  impurity,  that  we  could  readily  beheve,  even  without 
express  testimony,^*  that  the  conversation  of  the  Romans  at  their  entertainments, 
even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was  un6t  for  a  modest  woman  to  hear.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that  the  young  Romans  acted  in  the  entertainments  known  by  the 
name  of  Fabulas  Atellanae,'^  without  any  degradation,  although  these^  in  the 
coarseness  of  their  ribaldry  went  far  beyond  the  regular  drama.  It  seems  as 
if  the  ancient  commonwealths  acted  on  the  famous '  principle  of  Aristotle,  and 
deemed  it  wise  to  give  the  passions  their  full  range  on  particular  occasions,  that 
their  violence  might  so  be  exhausted,  and  the  general  course  of  life  preserved 
safe  from  their  dominion.  Thus,  while  the  purity  of  the  Athenian  tragedy  has 
been  guarded  with  such  scrupulous  care,  the  comedy  of  the  same  people  in- 
dulged in  the  grossest  indecencies ;  and  thus,  as  the  slaves  had  their  season  of 
liberty  at  the  Saturnalia,  so  the  Floralia,  the  Liberalia,  and  other  religious  festi- 
vals, gave  free  license  to  the  lowest  and  most  slavish  passions  of  our  nature ;  and 
abominations  were  then  practised  and  publicly  sanctioned,  which  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  in  other  respects,  did  we 
not  believe  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  whereby  it  was 
possible  to  regulate  the  escape  of  feelings  too  powerful  to  be  repressed  altogether 

Note  B,  to  page  460,  1.  39. 

The  expression  in  Varro  is  remarkable,  "  T.  Manlio  Consule  hello  Carthagini- 
ensi  primo  confecto'*  (Ling.  Lat.  IV.  p.  39,  Ed.  Varior.  1619),  and  again  in  Livy, 

if,  as  the  stoij  seems  to  imply,  Carvilius  di-  therefore,  in  later  times,  when  divorces  were 
vorced  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  another  (and  frequent,  it  fell  into  disuse,  as  did,  in  fact,  the 
this  is  the  notion  of  the  word  "  Divortium,"  Oonventio  in  Man/um  altogether ;  and  a  less  for- 
given in  Scholium  on  Cicero  de  Oratore^  I.  40,  mal  marriage  came  into  general  use,  founded 
I>ivortium  est,  quoties  dissoluto  matnmonio  merely  on  the  consent  of  the  parties,  which 
alter  eornm  alteras  nuptias  scquitur),  then  it  could  be  dissolved  more  readily, 
may  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  ^  See  Fragm.  Varro,  Satyr.  Menipp.  in 
such  a  divorce,  if  not  absolutely  the  very  earli-  A^thon. 

ant.    For  the  Romans  in  early  times,  no  less  ^  Iiivy,  VII.  2.    Festus  in  Personata  Fabula. 

than  the  Germans  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  ab-  *  Augustine,  Civit.  Dei,  II.  8.     "  Ilaec  sunt 

horred  second  marriages  (Valor.  Maxim.  11. 1,  scenicorum  tolerabili»  ludorum,  comcedise  sci- 

S  8^.    Again,  marriages  celebrated  with  the  re-  lioet  et  tragoedioe,  hoc  est,  fabulffi,  poetarum 

ligious  ceremonies  known  by  the  name  of  Con-  a^endte  in  snectaculis,  multA  rerum  turpitu- 

rarreatio  were  held  to  be  indissoluble,  except  dme,  sed  nuUd  saltern,  sicut  alia  multa,  verbo- 

Dy  the  performance  of  certain  other  ceremonies,  rum  obscoBnitate  composiUe.'*    That  the  "  alia 

which  were  purposely  made  horrid  and  revolt-  multa"  include  the  Atellanffi  Fubulae  is  clear 

ing,  in  order  to  deter  any  one  from  having  re-  from  the  distinction  between  them  and  regular 

course  to  them.    This  shows  the  old  feeling  comedy,  and  from  Livy^s  words,  **  Juventns, 

with  regard  to  divorce ;  for  marriage  by  Con-  histrionibns  fabellarum  actu  rdicto,  ipsa  inter 

farreatw  was  doubtless  considcrea  originally  so  more  antiquo  ridicula  intexta  versious  jacti- 

as  the  only  true  and  solemn  marriage.    And  tare  coQpit." 
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I.  19,  "T.  Manlio  Consule,  post  Pi^picum  primum  pcrfectum  belldm."  This 
cannot  allude  to  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  Catulus  six  years  before,  but  must 
relate  to  the  apparently  entire  termination  of  all  disputes  by  the  solemn  con- 
firmation of  it  in  518-19.  And  thus,  according  to  the  expression  of  Paterculus, 
''  Certse  pacis  argumentum  Janus  geminus  clausus  dedit."  The  gate  of  Janus 
was  the  Porta  Janualis,  one  of  the  gates,  of  the  original  Rome  on  the  Palatine. 
Afterwards,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Quiribal  and  Capi- 
tol, it  became  a  passage  gate,  rather  than  an  entrance  gate,  being  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  just  like  Temple  Bar.  It  stood  near  the  present  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  on  the  edge  of  the  Foram,  and  close  upon  the  Via  Sacra.  LAvy 
places  it  in  the  Argiletum ;  that  is,  in  the  low  ground  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tiber,  near  the  site  of  the  existing  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifons ;  but  this  is 
probably  a  confusion,  as  we  read  of  a  temple  of  Janus  in  this  quarter,  but  one 
which  had  been  built  by  C.  Duillius  in  the  first  Punic  ^ar.  (Tacitus,  Annal.  II. 
49.)  The  notion  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in  war  was,  that  this  god,  who 
under  his  name  of  Quinnus  was  worshipped  by  the  old  Itiilians,*as  the  god  of 
battles,  might  go  out  to  war  in  defence  of  his  people.  And  his  statue  was  set 
up  at  the  Porta  Janualis,  rather  than  at  any  other  place,  because  tradition  re- 
corded, that  in  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabincs,  in  the  reign  of  Rom- 
ulus, he  had  wrought  a  signal  deliverance  for  Rome  on  that  very  spot.  See 
Macrobius,  Satumal.  I.  9.     I  am  aware  that  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I.  p.  202,  2d  edit.) 

fives  a  different  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom,  and  supposes  that  the 
^orta  Janualis,  connecting  the  Roman  and  Sabine  towns  with  each  other,  was 
closed  in  peace,  to  show  that  they  were  distinct  and  independent  states,  but 
opened  in  war  to  imply  that  then  they  were  allies,  and  rendered  one  another 
mutual  aid.  This  seems  to  me  rather  forced ;  whereas  the  statement  given 
above  from  Macrobims  is  simple  and  probable.  Besides,  Virgil,  a  high  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  declares  that  the  custom  of  opening  the  gates  of  Janus  in 
time  of  war  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  but  borrowed  from  the  general  practice  of 
the  Latins,  (^n.  VII.  601.)  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  referred  to  any  local 
peculiarities  in  the  situation  of  Rome. 


Note  C,  to  p.  461,  1.  19. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the  Illyrians,  by  which  we 
can  confidently  ascertain  their  race.  A  legend  recorded  by  Appian  (Illyrica, 
c.  I.),  which  makes  Keltus,  lUyrius,  and  Gala  to  have  been  three  brothers,  the 
sons  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  is  grounded  probably  on  the  known  intermix- 
ture of  Keltic  tribes,  the  Boii,  ^he  Scordisci,  and  the  Taurisci,  amongst  the  Illyr- 
ians at  a  later  period  ;  and  the  Japodes,  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are 
described  by  Strabo  (IV.  p.  143)  as  half  Kelts,  half  Illyrians.  In  the  practice 
of  tattooing  their  bodies,  the  Illyrians  resembled  the  Thracians  (Strabo.  VII.  p. 
218,  Herodot.  V.  6) ;  the  custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to  have 
a  new  division  of  their  lands  every  seven  years  (Strabo,  VII.  p.  218)  resembles 
the  well-known  practice  of  the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilized  life  ;  and  the  names  of  Teuta  and  Teutus  might  make  us  fancy  a 
connection  between  them  and  the  Teutonic  race.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
ascribed  to  Scylax  speaks  of  the  great  influence  enjoyed  by  their  women,  whose 
lives  in  consequence  he  describes  as  highly  licentious  ;  but  Scymnus  Chius,  wri- 
ting about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  tliem  "  a  religious  peo- 
ple, just  and  kind  to  strangers,  loving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly 
and  soberly,"  a  character  which  often  marks  the  first  growth  of  the  virtues  of 
peace  amongst  a  people  newly  reclaimed  from  barbarism ;  while  they  yet  retain 
the  simplicity  of  their  earlier  state,  but  have  laid  aside  its  lawlessness  and  cruelty. 
These  happy  fruits  of  Roman  conquest  and  donunion  were  exhibited  in  Illyria  in 
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the  time  of  Scymnus  Chius,  as  at  a  later^period  they  were  displayed  among  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  in  the  time  of  Pliny  preserved  a  simplicity  and  purity  of 
mannei-s  unknown  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  (Pliny,  Epist.  I.  14.)  But  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Illyrian  war,  the  Illyrians  were  as  yet  merely  barbarous,  dreaded  for 
their  ferocity,  and  with  that  low  sense  of  justice  or  true  nobleness  which  com- 
monly characterizes  the  barbarian* 


Note  D,  to  p.  463, 1.  3. 

The  Spaniards  value  the  harbor  of  Carthagena  so  highly,  that,  according  to 
their  proverb,  "  there  are  four  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean  : — Carthagena,  June, 
July,  and  August." 

Note  E,  to  p.  464, 1.  29. 

From  the  mention  of  Greeks  on  this  and  other  similar  occasions  (as  in  Livy, 
XX 11.  57),  Niebuhr  concludes  that  the  prophecies  referred  to  cannot  have  been 
of  Greek  origin,  and  therefore  not  what  were  properly  called  **  Sibylline  books," 
but  rather  of  Etruscan  origin,  or- Latin,  some  of  which  were  kept  togv.ther  with 
the  Sibylline  books,  under  the  care  of  the  same  officers.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  prophecy  and  the  method  of  evading  it  were  contained  in  the  same  books ; 
nor  is  it  likely,  for  ijo  prophecy  would  seek  to  render  itself  nugatoiy.  If  the 
books  were  Greek,  they  were  likely  to  contain  prophecies  of  Greek  triumphs ; 
and  such  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  declaration,  that  the 
Greeks  should  take  possession  of  Rome.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Gauls  may 
have  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  dictated  by  that  fear  of  the  Gaulish  arms,  which 
the  Etruscans  had  learnt  in  earlier  ages,  when  the  Gauls  had  driven  them  from 
their  settlements  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines.  The  evasion  of  these  prophe- 
cies was  merely  the  commentary  of  the  Roman  pontifices,  such  as  was  generally 
practised  in  order  to  avert  a  prediction,  whose  authority  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  deny.  Niebuhr  refers  to  a  similar  trick  practbed  by  the  Apulians 
against  the  Brundisians.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  the  jEtolians,  the  follow- 
ers of  Diomedes,  should  possess  Brundisium  forever ;  so,  when  the  Apulians  had 
expelled  them  from  Brundisium,  and  they  on  the  assurance  of  this  oracle  sent  an 
embassy  to  reclaim  it,  the  Apuhans  put  the  ambassadors  to  death,  and  buried 
them  within  the  city ;  thus  fulGlUng  the  prophecy,  and  preventing  its  fulfilment 
in  anv  other  sense.     (Justin,  XII.  2.) 


Note  F,  to  p.  465, 1.  23. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  great  rarity  of  geographical  talent,  than  the 
praise  which  has  been  commonly  bestowed  on  Polybius  as  a  good  geographer. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  geography  to  histoiy, 
and  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  gain  information  on  the  subject ;  but  this 
very  circumstance  proves  the  more  the  difficulty  of  the  task ;  for  his  descriptions 
are  so  vague  and  imperfect,  and  so  totally  devoid .  of  painting,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  understand  them.  For  instance,  in  his  account  of  the  march  of  the 
Gauls  into  Italy,  and  of  the  subsequent  movements  of  their  army  and  of  the 
Romans,  there  is  an  obscurity,  which  never  could  have  existed,  had  he  conceived 
in  his  own  mind  a  lively  image  of  the  seat  of  war  as  a  whole,  of  the  connection 
of  the  rivers^nd  chains  of  mount^ns  with  each  other,  and  <)f  the  coiisequent  di« 
rection  of  the  roads  and  most  frequented  passes.  The  Gauls,  he  tells  us,  crossed 
the  Apennines  into  Tuscany,  and  advanced  to  Clusium  ;  and  thus  placed  them- 
selves on  the  rear  of  the  preetor's  army,  which  had  been  destined  to  cover  th 
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Etruscan  frontier.  We  must  suppose,  t^en,  that  the  prstor*s  army  was  posted 
between  Faesulse  and  Pistoria,  expecting  the  Gauls  to  cross  the  Apennines  nearlj 
by  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Modena  to  Florence  by  Pistoria ;  and  that  the 
Gauls,  instead  of  taking  this  line,  came  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  road  from 
Bologna ;  except  that  after  descending  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Moncarelli,  they  followed  the  Val  Mugello,  or  Valley  of  the  Sieve,  to  their  left, 
and  thus  came  out  on  the  Valdamo,  about  half  way  between  Florence  and  In- 
cisa  :  from  thence  they  may  either  have  ascended  the  Valdamo,  till  they  crossed 
over  from  it  to  the  Val  di  Chiana  by  the  line  of  the  Valdambra ;  or  else,  as  is 
more  probable,  they  may  have  moved  at  once  in  the  direction  of  Sienna,  and 
then  crossed,  from  Sienna,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Val  d'Ombrone,  and  Monte- 
pulciano,  to  Chiusi  or  Clusium. 


NoTB  G,  to  p.  466, 1.  38. 

The  text  of  Poly  bins  (II.  26)  places  this  battle  at  Fcesulce  ;  this  should  clearly 
^  corrected  into  Rusalce.  The  Italian  names  of  places  in  our  manuscripts  of 
Polybius  are  continually  corrupt,  as  the  Constantinople  copyist  knew  nothing 
about  them. 

Note  H,  to  p.  466,  k  1. 

In  Polybius,  the  Gauls  are  said  to  be  intercepted,  w'g^i  TaXafiwva  Ti^g  Tv^^- 
vio^.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake.  Frontinus  (I.  2,  7)  places  the  scene  of  the 
battle  at  Poplonia,  which  is  far  more  intelligible. 


Note  I,  to  p.  466, 1.  20. 

It  was  probably  about  eighty  years  after  this  period  that  the  historian  Po- 
lybius travelled  through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  struck  with  the  unrivalled  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  country.  It  yielded  wine  and  all  sorts  of  grain  in  the  greatest 
abundance  ;  its  oak  woods,  scattered  at  intervals  over  the  plain,  fed  the  lai^est 
part  of  those  immense  droves  of  swine  which  were  annually  consumed  in  Italy, 
or  required  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  army ;  and  travellers  at  the  inns  were  pro- 
vided plentifully  with  every  thing  that  they  wanted  after  their  day's  journey,  at 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an  obulus  for  each  person.  Such  ai*e  the  fruits  of  the 
first  application  of  the  security  and  energy  of  civilization  to  a  soil  highly  favored 
by  nature.  The  earth  is  in  its  first  freshness  and  vigor ;  the  woods  thinned,  but 
not  destroyed :  the  population  flourishing  and  increasing,  but  IGar  below  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  capable  of  being  maintained  in  comfort ;  and  whilst  the  vices 
of  barbarism  have  been  put  down,  those  of  corrupted  and  ill- watched  civilization 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  grow  up.  But  this  was  the  state  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
after  it  had  been  subjected  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  must  have  presented  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  first  Roman  settlers  of  the 
year  634.  The  roads  or  tracts  were  cut  through  a  wide  extent  of  forest  and 
marshes  ;  and  only  a  small  space  of  the  most  inviting  character  had  been  hardly 
recovered  from  its  natural  wildness  by  the  lazy  and  careless  cultivation  of  the 
Gauls.  Towns  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  the  population  was  scattered  about  in 
unwalled  villages,  if  the  name  of  village  may  be  given  to  a  collection  of  wretched 
huts,  so  devoid  of  the  commonest  articles  of  furniture,  that  "  man's  life"  spent  in 
them  was  literally  "  tis  cheap  as  beasts'."  And  along  with  this  state  of  physical 
degradation,  there  was  the  total  absence  of  civil  society.  There  were  men  in  the 
country ;  there  were  families,  bands,  and  hordes ;  but  there  was  no  common- 
wealth.    One  relation  alone,  beyond  those  of  blood,  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
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knowtedged ;  the  same  which,  introduced  into  Europe  six  hundred  years  after- 
wards by  the  victories  of  the  German  barbarians,  has  deeply  tainted  modem 
society  down  to  this  hour ;  the  relation  of  chief  and  followers,  or,  as  it  was  called 
in  its  subsequent  form,  lord  and  vassals.  The  head  of  a  family  distinguished  for 
his  strength  and  courage,  gathered  around  him  a  numerous  train  of  followers 
from  other  families ;  and  they  formed  his  clan,  or  band,  or  followers,  bound  to 
him  for  life  and  death,  bestowing  on  him  those  feelings  of  devoted  attachment, 
which  can  be  safely  entertained  only  towards  the  commonwealth  and  its  laws,  and 
rendering  him  that  blind  obedience,  which  is  wickedness  when  paid  to  any  less 
than  God.  This  evil  and  degrading  bond  is  well  described  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  by  words  expressive  of  unlawful  and  antisocial  combinations 
("  Factio,"  Cwsar,  de  Bell.  Gallic.  VI.  11 ;  hoMgiia,  Polybius,  II.  17) :  it  is  the 
same  which  in  other  times  and  countries  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  sworn 
brotherhoods,  factions,  parties,  sects,  clubs,  secret  societies,  and  unions,  every- 
where and  in  every  form  the  worst  enemy  both  of  individual  and  of  social  excel- 
lence, as  it  substitutes  other  objects  in  place  of  those  to  whieh  as  men  and  citi* 
zens  we  ought  only  to  be  bound,  namely,  God  and  Law. 


NoTK  K,  to  p.  468,  1.  42. 

The  remova  of  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes  is  recorded  in  the  £pi 
tome  of  the  20th  book,  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  in  the  Epitome  of  the  9th. 
There  it  is  said,  "  forensis  factio  cum  comitia  et  campum  turbaret  .  .  .  a  Q. 
Fabio  censore  in  quatuor  tribus  redacta  est,  quas  urbanas  appellavit.'*  In  the 
20th  Epitome  it  is  said,  "  libertini  in  quatuor  tribus  redact!  sunt,  cum  antea  dis- 
persi  per  omnes  fuissent,  Esquilinam,  Palatinam,  Suburranam,  Collinam."  The 
**  forensis  factio"  of  the  9  th  book  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  "  humiles,"  **  hu- 
millimi ;"  and  they  are  called  also  **  forensis  turba,"  as  if  their  occupation  were 
described  rather  than  their  birth.  In  the  20th  book,  the  persons  removed  are 
called  simply  "  libertini."  But  libertini  in  general  must  have  followed  city  em- 
ployments from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  few  can  have  had  landed  property. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Fabius'  measure  was  considered  as  a  remedy 
for  a  crying  evil,  rather  than  a  general  rule  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  that,  when 
slaves  were  set  free,  they  were  generally  entered  in  their  late  master's  tribe, 
which,  as  he  was  still  in  a  close  rebtion  with  them,  that  of  patronus,  would  be  the 
most  natural  course  to  take,  when  no  particular  political  excitement  was  stirring. 
But  that  such  an  excitement  was  stirring  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
second  Punic  war,  appears  from  what  Livy  says  of  C,  Varro :  "  Proclamando  pro 
sordidis  hominibu^  causisque  adversus  rem  et  famam  bonorum  primum  in  noti- 
tiam  populi,  deinde  ad  honores  pervenit."  XXII.  26.  Varro  was  pr«tor  in  636, 
and  Y)efore  that  time  had  been  quaestor,  sedile,  and  curule  sdile  ;  so  that  he  must 
have  come  into  notice  before  the  censorship  of  Flaminius.  Now  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  aristocracy  would  wish  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  poorer  citizens  in  the  tribes ;  but  the  wonder  is,  how  C.  Fla- 
minius should  have  become  their  instrument  in  doing  this,  after  his  violent  con- 
tests with  them  about  his  Agrarian  law,  and  afterwards  about  his  recall  from 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  which  took  place  before  his  censorship.  Nor  could  his 
colleague  have  done  it  against  his  will,  according  to  the  weli-known  law,  '*  Me 
lior  est  conditio  prohibentis." 

The  solution  can  only  be,  that  Flamimos  was  a  very  honest  man,  and,  whilst 
he  liked  the  agricultural  commons,  did  not  like  the  populace  of  the  Forum.  He 
was  like  M.  Curius,  who  also  vehemently  upheld  an  Agrarian  law,  yet  sold 
as  a  slave  a  citizen  who  refused  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  He  was,  like  P.  Deeius, 
the  colleague  of  Fabius  in  the  former  clearing  of  the  tribes,  yet  forward  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Ogulnian  law.  He  was,  like  Marius.  the  stoutest  opposer  of  the 
42 
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aristocracy,  yet  a  resolute  oppos^r  also  of  a  Lex  Fnimentaria.  (Platarch,  Ma- 
riu8,  4.)  Perhaps,  too,  his  notions  were  wholly  against  giving  political  inflaenee 
to  any  thing  but  agriculture ;  and  his  support  of  the  Claudian  law,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prevent  the  senators  from  becoming  merchants,  was  perhaps  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  as  his  removing  the  freedmen  into  the  four  city  tribes. 
In  this,  and  perhaps  m  the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  he  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled Cato  the  censor. 


Note  L,  to  p.  478, 1.  25. 

The  question,  in  what  direction  this  famous  march  was  taken,  has  been  agita- 
ted for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ;  and  who  can  undertake  to  decide  ii  ? 
The  difficulty  to  modem  inquirers  has  ariseit  chiefly  from  the  total  absence  of 
geographical  talent  in  Polybius.  That  thb  historian  indeed  should  ever  ha^e 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  good  geographer,  only  proves  how  few  there  are  wlo 
have  any  notion  what  a  geographical  instinct  is.  Polybius  indeed  labored  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  to  become  a  geographer ;  but  he  labored  against  nature ; 
and  the  unpoetical  character  of  his  mind  has  in  his  writings  actually  lessened  the 
accuracy,  as  it  has  totally  destroyed  the  beauty  of  history.  To  any  man  who 
comprehended  the  whole  character  of  a  mountain  country,  and  the  nature  of  its 
passes,  nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  to  have  conveyed  at  once  a  clear  Mea 
of  Hannibal's  route,  by  naming  the  valley  by  which  he  had  ascended  to  the  main 
chain,  and  afterwards  that  which  he  followed  in  descending  from  it.  Or  admit- 
ting that  the  names  of  barbarian  rivers  would  have  conveyed  little  information  to 
Greek  readers,  still  the  several  Alpine  valleys  have  each  their  peculiar  character, 
and  an  observer  with  the  least  power  of  description  could  have  given  such  iivdj 
touches  of  the  varying^  scenery  of  the  march,  tiiat  future  travellers  must  at  ooce 
have  recognized  his  description.  Whereas  the  account  of  Polybius  is  at  once  so 
unscientific  and  so  deficient  in  truth  and  liveliness  of  painting,  that  persons  who 
have  gone  over  the  several  Alpine  passes  for  the  very  purpose  of  identifying  his 
descriptions,  can  still  reasonably  doubt  whether  they  were  meant  to  apply  to 
Mont  Genevre,  or  Mont  Gems,  or  to  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  pass  by  which  Hanni- 
bal entered  Italy  was  that  which  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  (A  the 
Graian  Alps,  and  to  us  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Nor  was  this  so  circuitous  a 
line  as  we  may  at  first  imagine.  For  Hannibars  object  was  not  simply  to  get 
into  Italy,  but  to  arrive  in  the  country  of  those  Cisalpine  Gauls  with  whom  he 
had  been  corresponding,  and  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Now  these  were  the  Boii  and  Insubrians ;  and  as  the  Insubrians,  who 
were  the  more  westerly  of  the  two,  lived  between  the  Addi  and  the  Ticinus,  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  led  more  directly  into  the  country  of  his  expected 
allies,  than  the  shorter  passage  into  Italy  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  or  Mont  Gknevre. 


Note  M,  to  p.  481, 1.  2. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  earliest  recorded  passage  of  the  Alps  by  civiTized  men, 
the  earliest  and  the  most  memorable.  Accustomed  as  We  are,  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Alpine  roads  in  the  present  centuiT»  to  regard  the  crossing 
of  the  Alps  as  an  easy  summer  excursion,  we  can  even  less  than  our  fathers  con- 
ceive the  difficulties  of  Hannibal's  march,  and  the  cfhormous  sacrifices  by  which 
it  was  accomplished.  He  himself  declared  that  he  had  lost  above  thirty  thou- 
sand men  since  he  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
when  he  reached  the  plains  of  Italy,  amounted  Uk  no  more  than  twenty  ihoa- 
sand  foot,  and  six  thousand  horsemen :  nor  doe&  Polybiua  seem  to  suspect  any 
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exaggeration  in  the  statement.  Yet  eleven  years  afterwards  Hasdrubal  crossed 
the  Alps  in  his  brother's  track  without  sustaining  any  loss  deserving  of  noUce ; 
and  "  a  few  accidents"'*  are  all  that  occurred  in  the  most  memorable  passage  o( 
modern  times,  that  of  Napoleon  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  It  is  evident  that 
Hannibal  could  have  found  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  road,  no  bridges 
over  the  rivers,  torrents,  and  gorges,  nothing  but  mere  mountain-psfths,  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  first  avalanche  or  landslip,  and  which  the  barbarians  neither 
could  nor  cared  to  repair,  but  on  the  destruction  of  which  they  looked  out  for 
another  line,  such  as  for  their  purposes  of  communication  it  was  not  difficult  to 
find.  It  is  clear  also,  either  that  Hannibal  passed  by  some  much  higher  point 
than  the  present  roads  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  or  Mount  Cenis  ,*  or  else,  as 
is  highly  probable,"  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  reached  to  a  much  lower 
level  in  the  Alps  than  it  does  at  present.  For  the  passage  of  the  main  chain  is 
described  as  wholly  within  this  limit ;  and  the  "  old  snow"  which  Polybius  speaks 
of  was  no  accidental  patch,  such  as -will  linger  through  the  summer  at  a  very 
low  level  in  crevices  or  sunless  ravines ;  but  it  was  the  general  covering  of  the 
pass,  which  forbade  all  vegetation,  and  remained  alike  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
How  great  a  contrast  to  the  blue  lake,  the  green  turf,  the  sheep  and  cattle  freely 
feeding  on  every  side  tended  by  their  shepherds,  and  the  bright  hues  of  the  thou- 
sand flowers  which  now  delight  the  summer  traveller  on  the  Col  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard ! 

I  have  little  doubt  as  to  Hannibal's  march  up  the  Tarentaise ;  but  the  Val 
d'Aosta  puzzles  me.  According  to  any  ordinary  rate  pf  marching,  an  army  could 
never  get  in  three  days  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  Salassians  of  that  valley  were  such  untameable  robbers, 
that  they  once  even  plundered  Caesar's  baggage,  and  Augustus  at  last  extirpated 
them  by  wholesale.  And  yet  Hannibal,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  main  chain, 
sustains  little  or  no  annoyance.  I  have  often  wished  to  examine  the  pass  which 
goes  by  the  actual  head  of  the  Isere,  by  Mont  Iseran,  and  descends  by  Usseglio, 
not  exactly  on  Turin,  but  nearly  at  Chivasso,  where  the  Po,  from  running  N.  and 
S.,  turns  to  run  E.  and  W.  In  some  respects  also,  I  think,  Mont  Cenis  suits  the 
description  of  the  march  better  than  any  other  pass.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the 
Roche  blanche ;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  at  all  conspicuous ;  nor 
does  the  X£ux6^srjpov  mean  any  remarkably  white  cliff,  but  simply  one  of  those 
bare  limestone  cliffs,  which  are  so  common  both  in  the  Alps  and  ApennineA 


Note  N,  to  p.  484, 1.  2. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr's  life,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Count  de.Serre,  in  which  he  says  that  Hannibal  at  the  Trebia  acted  like  Napo- 
leon at  Marengo,  throwing  himself  between  the  Romans  and  the  line  of  their  re- 
treat, by  Placentia  and  Ariminum.  I  believe  that  this  is  right,  and  that  Hanni- 
bal was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia  between  the  Romans  and  Placentia,  so 
that  the  expression  in  Livy  is  correct.  The  Romans  had  several  emporia  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  above  Placentia,  Clastidium,  Victumviae,  <fec.  From  these, 
their  army,  I  suppose,  was  fed ;  and  the  taking  of  Clastidium  thus  helped  to 
force  them  to  a  battle.     Polybius*  words  are  equally  clear  with  Livy's.     The  front 

"  "  On  n*eut  que  peu  d'aocidons."    Napo-  luxuriant  about  the  village,  that  the  road  aeemt 

leon^B  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  261.  to  run  through  an  ornamental  park.     And 

"  Even  as  late  as  the  year  1646,  Evelyn*8  again  above  Scmpione,  Evelyn  was  told  by  tlie 

description  of  the  passage  of  the  Simplon  in  country  people  that "  the  way  had  been  covered 

September  can  scarcely  be  recognized  by  those  with  snow  smce  the  creation ;  no  man  remem- 

who  know  only  its  present  state.    He  8])eaks  of  bered  it  to  be  without.^^    And  he  speaks  of  the 

the  house  in  which  he  lodged  at  Sempione,  aa  descent  towards  Brieg  by  the  old  road  as  hems 

"  half  covered  with   snow,"   and  says  that  made  for  some  way  "  through  an  ocean  of 

*'  there  is  not  a  tree  or  bush  growing  within  snow."    Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  S80,  291. 
many  miles ;"  whereas  now  the  pines  are  so 
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of  the  Roman  eentre,  he  says,  despaired  of  retreating  to  their  own  camp  xuXl^ 
ftsvoi  $iOL  Tov  iroraixov  xou  rijv  SflTj^o^av  xai  CuC^-fo^igv  ^ou  xarct  xs^aXijv  ojitp^u  (the 
rain  having  made  the  river  deeper  than  it  had  been  in  the  morning:)  ^-i^^oiTvre^  oi 
rag  ra^eig  d^^ooi  iiST*6i(fipakBias  a«'ffp^oj|Y](fav  siV  IIXaxEvriav.  It  is  sti]l  a  diffi- 
culty how  Sempronius  could  have  been  allowed  to  effect  his  junction  with  Scipio, 
while  Hannibal  was  actually  lying  between  them ;  but  I  suppose  that  he  must 
have  turned  off  to  the  hills  before  he  approached  Placcntia,  and  so  have  It/t 
Hannibal  in  the  plain  on  his  right. 

Note  O,  p.  486,  1.  35. 

Niebuhr  in  the  same  letter  speaks  of  the  following  >'iew  of  Thrasymenus 
as  absolutely  certain^  Flaminius,  with  Servilius,  was  originally  at  Ariminum, 
expecting  Hannibal  by  that  road.  But  when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  had  en- 
tered Etruria  by  the  marshes  of  the  Lower  Amo,  he  hastened  over  the  Apen- 
nines to  Arezzo,  eager  to  cover  the  road  to  Rome.  He  moved  then  by  Cortona 
upon  Perugia ;  but  Hannibal  turned  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  western  side 
of  the  lake  towards  Chiusi ;  then  turning  short  round,  occupied  the  defile  of 
Passignano,  and  spreading  out  his  right  upon  the  hills,  forced  the  long  Roman 
column  by  a  fiank  attack  into  the  lake,  while  he  engaged  the  head  dt  it  in  the 
defile.  Polybius  and  Livy  differ  decidedly  as  to  the  scene  of  the  main  battle : 
the  latter  represents  it  as  taking  place  in  the  defile  of  Passignano,  where  the 
Romans  had  their  right  flank  to  the  lake.  But  Polybius  says,  that  only  the  rear 
was  caught  there  ;  most  of  the  army  had  cleared  the  defile,  and  turned  to  the 
left  into  a  valley  running  down  at  right  angles  to  the  lake,  so  that  the  lake  W3« 
exactly  on  their  rear.  And  the  modem  road  does  so  turn  from  the  lake  to 
ascend  the  hills  towards  Perugia :  the  only  difficulty  is  (I  have  been  twice  on 
the  ground),  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  valley ;  for  the  road 
ascends  almost  from  the  edge  of  the  lake :  still  it  is  true  that  the  hills  do  form 
a  small  comb,  so  that  an  army  ascending  from  the  lake  might  have  an  enemy  on 
both  its  flanks  on  the  hill-sides  above  it. 

Note  P,  to  p.  605,  1.  43. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Latin  colonies  and  Hannibal's  want  of  artillery  were 
the  main  causes  of  his  failure.  The  Romans  had  in  these  colonies,  not  one  of 
which  he  ever  took,  fortresses  in  the  ]ieart  of  the  countries  which  revolted  to  him. 
Thus  Apulia  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  still  held  Luceria,  Yenusia,  and  6nindi> 
sium  :  Samnium  revolted ;  but  the  Romans  held  ^semia  and  Beneventum ;  and 
so  on.  Casilinum  cost  him  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  but  the  Romans  recovered  it 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  If  he  had  engaged  Archimedes  as  his  engineer  in  chief, 
and  got  Philip  to  send  him  artillery,  he  would  have  done  far  better  ;  for  the 
Macedonian  princes  seemed  to  have  carried  their  artillery  to  great  perfection. 
As  it  was,  his  only  very  strong  arm  was  his  cavalry :  for  his  infantry,  veterans 
as  they  were,  could  never  beat  the  Roman  raw  levies  behind  works.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  sieges  are  the  great  defect  of  Hannibal's  operations  in  Italy ; 
and  thus  as  soon  as  his  army  moved  from  any  place,  the  inhabitants  who  bad 
joined  him  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  garrisons.  And  their  colonies  were 
very  strong  garrisons :  Yenusia  was  originally  settled  with  20,000  colonists. 

Note  Q,  to  p.  636,  1.  26. 

According  to  Livy,  Hannibal  collects  all  the  boats  which  are  to  be  found  on 
the  Yultumus,  orders  his  men  to  provide  themselves  with  provisions  for  teD 
days,  and  crosses  in  the  night     (XXVI.  1,) 
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He  remains  on  the  right  hank  the  next  day  and  night,  then  moves  by  Oales  in 
Agrum  Sidicinum,  and  there  remainn  one  day  plundering. 

He  advances  by  the  Latin  road,  per  Suessanum,  Aliifanumqne  et  Casinatem 
agrum.  He  then  remainBfor  ttoo  days  under  Casinum,  plundering  the  country 
in  all  directions. 

He  goes  on  by  Interamna  and  Aquinum  to  Fregellae,  where  he  finds  the 
bridges  over  the  Liris  broken  down ;  he  ravages  the  ager  Fregellanus  with  pe- 
culiar spite  for  that  reason;  and  then  advances  by  Frusino,  Ferentinum,  and 
Anagnia,  in  Agrum  Lavicanum. 

From  thence  be  goes  over  Algidus  to  Tusculum,  descends  to  Gabii,  thence 
marches  down  in  Pupiniam,,  and  pitches  his  camp  eight  miles  from  Rome. 

He  moves  his  camp  ad  Anienem,  three  miles  from  Rome,  and  there  estab- 
lishes stativa ;  he  himself  advancing  along  under  the  walls  from  the  Colline  gate 
to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  to  look  about  him. 

On  the  next  day  he  crosses  the  Anio,  and  offers  battle  to  the  enemy  ;  a  storm 
breaks  off  the  action. 

Next  day  he  offers  battle  again,  and  there  comes  a  second  storm.  He  falls 
back  ad  Tutiam  fluvium,  six  miles  from  Rome. 

He  plunders  the  temple  of  Feronia,  and  marches  to  Eretum :  from  thence  he 
goes  to  Reate,  Cutilise,  and  Amitemum.  From  thence  through  the  Marsian  and 
Marrucinian  territory  by  Sulmo,  through  the  Pelignian  territory  into  Samniura, 
and  from  Samnium  into  Campania.  From  Campania  into  Lucania,  thence  into 
Bruttium,  and  thence  to  Rhegium. 

Here  are  traces  of  two  accounts  jumbled  together.  The  march  from  the  Vul- 
turnus,  as  far  as  the  camp  in  Pupinia,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  is  all  highly  con- 
sistent and  probable,  and  comes,  I  suspect,  either  from  Fabius  or  Cincius.  But 
the  advance  to  the  Anio,  the  crossing  it  to  offer  battle,  and  then  the  retreat  ad 
Tutiam,  belong  to  a  different  story,  that  namely  which  made  Hannibal  advance 
upon  Rome  from  Reate.  For  in  advancing  by  the  Latin  road,  or  the  Via  Ga- 
bina,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Anio ;  and  if  he  crossed  the  Anio  to  offer 
battle,  he  must  have  been  between  Rome  and  the  Roman  army,  and  the  Roman 
army  would  have  been  between  him  and  the  Tutia.  This  then  is  all  absurd  and 
inconsistent. 

Again,  according  to  Livy,  Fulvius  had  heard  beforehand  of  Hannibars  design, 
and  had  warned  the  senate  of  it ;  he  receives  an  answer  from  Rome,  selects 
15,000  foot,  and  1000  horse,  crosses  the  VultUmus  on  rafts  after  a  long  delay, 
because  Hannibal  had  burnt  all  the  boats,  advances  to  Rome  by  the  Appian  way, 
and  arrives  by  the  Porta  Capena  just  as  Hannibal  had  reached  Pupinia.  Now, 
according  to  Polybius,  Hannibal  set  out  for  Rome  only  five  days  after  his  arrival 
before  Capua :  there  was  no  time  therefore  for  Fulvius  to  send  to  Rome  and  get 
an  answer  before  Hannibal  set  out.  Again,  Casilinum  being  in  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  the  passage  of  the  Vultumus  was  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  story 
about  the  rafts  is  an  absurdity. 

Appian  says,  that  Hannibal  marched  with  urgent  haste  through  many  and 
hostile  nations,  some  of  whom  could  not  and  some  did  not  try  to  stop  him  ;  and 
thus  he  arrived  on  the  Anio,  and  encamped  at  82  stadia  from*  Rome.  The  Ro« 
mans  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Anio ;  and  two  thousand  men  from  Alba 
Marsorum  come  valiantly  to  the  aid  of  Rome.  This  all  agrees  with  Caelius,  and 
supposes  evidently  that  Handibal  advanced  through  Samnium  and  by  Reate. 
The  "  many  and  hostile  nations''  are  the  Pelignians,  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and 
Sabines.  Thus,  too,  he  arrives  naturally  on  the  Anio ;  and  the  Albensians,  see- 
ing him  pass  through  their  country,  set  off  at  once  by  the  Valerian  road  to  Rome, 
to  be  ready  to  meet  him.  Had  he  advanced  by  the  Latin  road,  they  would 
have  known  nothing  about  his  march,  and  he  would  have  been  between  them 
and  Rome. 

Fulvius  then,  according  to  Appian,  hastens  to  Rome,  and  meets  Hannibal  on 
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the  Anio,  with  the  river  between  them.  Hannibal  ascends  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  to  turn  it  by  its  source.  Fulvius  ascends  the  left  bank  watcbingr  liim. 
Hannibal  leaves  some  Numidians  behind,  who  cross  the  rivor  when  Fulvius  was 
gone,  plunder  all  the  country  round  the  walls,  and  then  rejoin  Hannibal.  Han- 
nibal goes  round  by  the  sources  of  the  river;  and,  as  it  was  only  a  little  way  to 
Rome,  he  steals  6ut  by  night  with  three  squires  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  then 
takes  flight  and  returns  to  Capua.  Fulvius  follows  him ;  and  Hannibal,  in  at- 
tempting to  surprise  his  camp  on  the  road,  is  sadly  foiled.  He  then  marches  off 
to  winter  in  Lucania ;  and  Fulvius  rejoins  Appius  before  Capua.  This  is  be- 
neath criticism ;  but  I  observe  that  the  story  of  Fulvius  being  too  cunning  for 
Hannibal  is  given  by  Livy  at  the  assault  of  the  Roman  lines  before  Capua,  and 
is  probably  as  true  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Again,  the  line  of  retreat  here  indi- 
cated is  by  the  Latin  road  ;  the  ascending  the  Anio  shows  this,  and  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  retreat  by  Reate. 

CiBlius  Antipater  had  expressly  given  Hannibal's  advance  upon  Rome  thus  : — 

From  Campania  into  Samnium,  and  thence  to  the  Pelignians,  that  is,  bj  the 
present  great  road  up  the  Vultumus  to  Venafro ;  thence  by  Isemia  and  Caste^ 
di  Sangro  to  the  Five  Mile  plain ;  then  passing  by  Sulmo  to  the  Mamicinians  . 
thence  by  Alba  to  the  Marsians  ;  thence  to  Amitemum  and  Foruli :  from  Ami- 
ternum,  by  C utilise,  Reate,  and  Eretum,  upon  the  Anio. 

What  a  confusion !  which  neither  Nauta  nor  Prinsterer  meddle  wiin.  The 
road  from  Sulmo  to  Amitemum  is  simple  enough ;  descending  along  the  Gizio 
to  the  Aterno  or  Pescara  at  Popoli,  thence  ascending  to  the  high  upland  plain 
by  Navelli  and  Citta  Retenga,  and  so  by  Aquila  to  Amitemum,  S.  Yittorino. 
But  conceive  a  man, — to  say  nothing  of  an  army  in  a  hurry, — going  down  from 
Popoli  to  Chieti,  then  turning  back  to  Sulmona,  and  going  over  by  the  Forchetta 
to  Celano,  and  thence  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo  into  the  valley  of  Aquila.  All  this 
folly  arises  from  the  untimely  correction  where  the  MS.  gives  corruptly  in  Mar- 
rucmos,  Martinos,  Martianos,  Maceranos,  ^c.  Ccelius  supposed  that  Hannibal, 
instead  of  descending  from  Sulmo  towards  Popoli,  turned  to  his  left,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  by  the  Forchetta"*  to  Cilano,  and  thence  either  by  Rocca  di  Mezzo 
over  the  mountains  to  Aquila,  or  else  by  the  Cicolano,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Tornim parte.  Instead  of  Marrucinos,  the  better  condition  would  be  Marrubios, 
or  Marruvios  ;  the  people  of  Marravium,  a  Pelignian  town  on  the  £.  or  S.  £.  shore 
of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

According  to  Polybius,  Hannibal,  five  days  after  his  arrival  before  Capua,  left 
his  fires  burning  at  night,  and  set  off  after  supper.  He  marched  by  vigorous 
and  uninterrupted  marches  through  Samnium,  always  exploring  and  preoccu- 
pying the  ground  near  the  road  with  his  advanced  guard ;  and  whilst  all  at 
Rome  were  thinking  only  of  Capua,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Anio,  and  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  four  miles  from  Rome.  He  intended  the  next  day 
to  assault  the  city ;  but  the  consuls  with  their  two  newly  raised  legions  en- 
camped before  the  walls.  He  then  gives  up  the  assault,  and  sets  about  plun- 
dering the  country  and  burning  the  houses  in  all  directions.  After  this  (how 
long  after  is  not  said,  nor  why,  but  we  must  suppose  after  Fulvius  had  arrived 
from  Capua)  the  aonsuls  advance  boldly,  and  encamp  within  ten  stadii  of  Hanni* 
bal.  Then  Hannibal,  having  fiUed  his  army  with  plunder,  and  thinking  that  his 
diversion  must  now  have  taken  effect  at  Capua,  commenced  his  retreat.  But  the 
bridges  over  the  Anio  had  been  broken  down  ;  and  in  fording  the  river  he  was 
attacked  and  sustained  some  loss  :  his  cavalry,  however,  served  him  so  well,  that 
the  Romans  returned  to  their  camp,  a«r|axToi.  He  continued  his  march  hastily, 
which  the  enemy  thought  was  through  fear ;  so  they  followed  him  close,  bat 
keeping  to  the  higher  grounds.  He  was  moving  in  haste  upon  Capua ;  but  on 
the  fifth  day  of  his  retreat,  learning  that  the  Romans  there  were  still  in  theii 

*  At  Baumo.    This  ia  sUll  a  oaniBgeable  road.    Keppel  Craven  caOs  the  pass,  Furoa  Caruso. 
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lines,  he  baited  to  wait  for  his  pursuers,  and  turning  upon  them  attacked  their 
camp  by  night,  and  stormed  it.  The  Romans  rallied  by  daybreak  on  a  steep  hill 
which  he  could  not  force  ;  so  he  would  not  wait  to  besiege  them,  but  marched 
'  through  Apulia  and  Bruttium,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  Rhegium. 

Again  what  a  narrative  I  with  po  details  of  time  or  place,  jumping  at  once 
from  a  five  days'  march  from  Rome  into  Apulia,  and  merely  implying  that  Han- 
nibal's retreat  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio.  But  this  mention  of  the  Anio, 
connected  with  the  expression.  "  marching  through  Samnium,"  seems  to  show 
that  Polybius,  like  Ceelius,  made  Hannibal  advance  by  a  circuitous  route  upon 
Rome,  and  not  by  the  Latin  road. 

The  season  of  the  year  must  have  been  early,  according  to  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, not  later  than  April,  whatever  that  was  by  true  time  ;  because  the  levy  of 
the  two  city  legions  was  only  half  finished.  But,  unless  the  Roman,  calendar 
was  at  least  two  months  behind  true  time,  how  could  Hannibal  have  passed 
such  defiles  as  that  of  Rocca,  Yall'  Osuira ;  or  such  passes  as  those  between 
Isemia  and  Castel  di  Sangro  ?  Would  not  the  snow  have  covered  the  ground 
at  such  a  season  ? 


APPl^NDIX. 


I. — NOTE    ON   THE   TRIAL   AND   DEATH    OF   HANXIUS. 

Zonae  AS,  whose  history  is  taken  generally  from  Dion  Cassias,  relates  ibat  Manliu* 
was  holding  the  Capitol  against  the  government,  and  that  a  slave,  having  offered  to  be- 
tray him',  went  np  to  the  Capitol  as  a  deserter,  and  begged  to  speak  with  Manlius.  He 
professed  to  be  come  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  of  Rome,  who  were  ready  to  rise 
and  join  him ;  and  while  Manlius  was  speaking  to  him  apart  on  the  edge  of  the  cliif,  the 
slave  suddenly  pushed  him  down  it,  and  he  was  then  seized  by  some  men  who  had  been 
previously  placed  there  in  ambush,  and  was  by  them  carried  off  as  a  prisoner.  Then  he 
was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martius;  and  as  the  peop?e  could  not  ocodemn  him  in  sight  of 
the  Capitol,  the  trial  was  adjourned,  and  the  people  met  again  in  another  place  out  of 
sight  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  condemned  him.  The  scene  of  the  second  trml  is  said  by 
livy  to  have  been  the  Peteline  Grove.  Now  we  find  that  on  two  other  occasions  after 
a  secession  assemblies  were  held  in  groves  without  the  city  walls,  and  not  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius;  once  after  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  and  secession  of  the  commons  in  413, 
in  this  very  Peteline  Grove  (Livy,yn.  41),  and  once  after  the  last  secession  to  the  Jani- 
culum,  in  the  Oak  Grove,  "  in  Esculeto."  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XVI. }  37.)  Now  as  there 
is  Uttle  reason  to  doubt  that  there  was  a  secession  also  in  the  disturbance  caused  by 
Manlius,  it  is  likely  that  when  peace  was  restored  the  terms  would  have  been  settled  in 
an  assembly  held  in  some  sacred  grove,  and  that  there  a  general  amnesty  would  be  pass- 
ed, and  any  exceptions  to  the  amnesty  discussed  and  determined.  And  if  Manlius  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  m  the  manner  described  by  Zonaras,  his  partisans, 
having  thus  lost  their  leader,  would  have  been  ready  to  submit,  and  could  not  have  op- 
posed his  execution,  if  it  were  insisted  upon  by  the  government  as  a  necessary  sacrifice 
to  public  justice.  The  story  of  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martius  is 
every  way  suspicious,  and  may  possibly  have  been  invented  to  account  for  the  fact  of 
his  death  having  been  decreed  in  an  assembly  held  in  the  Peteline  Grove.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  trials  before  the  centuries,  the  only  tribunal  which  could  legally  try  a  Roman 
citizen  capitally,  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martius;  and  as  the  fact  of  the  secession  was 
more  and  more  glossed  over,  so  the  real  nature  of  the  assembly  in  the  Peteline  Grove 
would  be  less  understood ;  and  then  it  was  attempted  to  be  explained  as  a  mere  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  centuries,  held  in  an  unusual  place,  because  the  deliverer  of  the 
Capitol  could  not  be  condemned  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  his  judges  had  the  Capi- 
tol directly  before  their  eyes. 

I  may  observe  that  the  law  which  forbade  any  patrician's  residing  from  henceforth  in 
the  Capitol  strongly  confirms  the  fact  of  an  actual  secession.  Manlms  had  occupied  the 
citadel  as  a  fortified  position,  and  had  held  it  with  an  armed  force  against  the  govern- 
ment; and  this  pointed  out  the  danger  of  allowing  any  one  to  reside  within  its  precincts. 


n. ON   THE   LATER   CONSTITUTION    OF   THE   CENTURIES. 

The  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  as  it  originally  existed,  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  every  reader.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  well-known  form  of  it  never  ex- 
isted during  those  times  of  which  we  have  a  real  history;  and  the  form  which  had  suc- 
ceeded.to  it  is  a  complete  mystery.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  we  know  how  the  cen- 
turies were  constituted  in  the  times  of  the  later  kings,  but  that  we  do  not  know  what 
was  their  constitution  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Csssar. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries  gave  a  decided  ascendency 
to  wealth.    The  first  class,  together  with  the  centuries  of  the  Knights,  formed  a  majorit) 
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of  the  whple  comitia.  Thus  every  election  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  nJ^ 
and  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  the  last  years  of  the  commonwealth,  when  tht 
aristocracy  had  no  other  decided  influence  than  what  they  could  gain  by  bribery,  is  alto- 
gether inconceivable. 

Again,  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  earlier  consti- 
tution of  the  centuries ;  the  votes  were  taken  by  classes,  and  a  man's  class  depended  on 
the  amount  of  his  property.  But  in  the  later  constitution  the  votes  were  taken  by  tribes, 
and  a  man's  tribe,  except  in  the  case  of  the  four  city  tribes,  implied  nothing  as  to  his  rank 
or  fortune.  The  agents  employed  to  purchase  votes  were  called  divisores  tribuum ;  such 
and  such  tribes  are  mentions  as  interested  in  behalf  of  particular  candidates  (Cicero  pro 
Plancio) ;  and  some  one  tribe  was  determined  by  lot  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting 
before  the  rest  In  short,  the  tribes  are  mentioned  as  commonly  at  the  comitia  in  the 
Campus  Martlus,  whether  held  for  trials  or  for  elections,  as  at  the  comitia  held  in  the 
Forum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  by  classes  continued  to  exist  in  the  later  constitntloa 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  differing  from  the  comitia  of  tribes,  inasmuch  aa 
in  the  former,  he  says,  **  the  people  are  arranged  according  to  property,  rank,  and  age. 
while  in  the  latter  no  such  distinctions  are  observed."  De  Legibus,  III.  19.  The  een^ 
turies  of  the  first  class  are  spoken  of  both  in  trials  (Livy,  XLIII.  16)  and  in  elections 
(Cicero,  Philippic.  II.  33) ;  and  in  the  second  oration  of  the  pseudo-Sallust  to  Caesar,  de 
Republic^Ordinanda,  the  author  notices,  as  a  desirable  change  in  the  actual  constitntion, 
that  a  law  formerly  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  should  be  again  brought  forward*  and  enact- 
ed, that  the  centuries  should  be  called  by  lot  from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately. 
This  proves  not  only  that  the  division  into  classes  existed  to  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  also  that  the  first  class  continued  to  enjoy  certain  advantages  above  the 
others.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  determine  how  the  system  of  classes  was  blended 
with  that  of  tribes,  and  in  what  degree  the  centuries  of  the  historical  (leriod  of  the  com- 
monwealth retained  or  had  forfeited  the  strong  aristocratical  character  impressed  on 
them  by  their  original  constitution. 

Various  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  ofiered  at  different  timts  by  scholars  of 
great  ability.  Octavius  Pantagathus  in  the  16th  century  supposed  that  each  of  the  five 
classes  had  two  centuries  belonging  to  it  in  each  of  the  tribes,  and  that  the  Equites  had 
one  centurv  in  each  tribe,  making  the  whole  number  of  centuries  to  amount  to  385,  oat 
of  which  those  of  the  Equites  and  the  first  class  together  would  amount  to  105,  while 
those  of  the  other  classes  were  280 ;  so  that  the  two  former,  instead  of  being  a  majority 
of  the  whole  comitia,  stood  to  the  other  centuries  only  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8.  Thb 
notion  of  seventy  centufies  in  each  class,  or  ten  centuries  in  each  tribe,  has  been  main- 
tained also  by  Savigny,  according  to  Zumpt;  and  by  Waliher,  in  his  History  of  the  Ro- 
man Law,  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  another  living  authority  of  the 
highest  order,  who  has  expressed  to  me  his  full  acquiescence  in  it. 

Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  whole  division  into  five  classes  was  done  away 
with ;  that  each  tribe  contained  two  centuries  only,  one  of  older  men,  the  other  of  young- 
er ;  that  the  thirty-one  country  tribes  constituted  the  first  class  under  this  altered  sys- 
tem, and  the  four  citv  tribes  the  second  class ;  and  that  besides  these  two  classes  there 
were  no  more.  He  held  the  aristocratical  character  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  as  con»- 
pared  with  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  to  consist  in  the  following  points:  that  the  pW 
oeian  knights  voted  distinctly  from  the  rest  of  the  commons,  and  that  the  patricians  also 
had  their  separate  votes  in  the  sex  sufiragia,  or  six  old  centuries  of  knights;  2d,  thai 
the  centuries  of  each  tribe  were  divided  according  to  their  age,  one  of  older  men,  and 
the  other  of  younger;  3d,  that  the  proletarians,  or  those  who  possessed  property  under 
four  thousand  ases,  were  altogether  excluded ;  and  4th,  that  the  auspices  were  neceasn- 
rily  taken  at  the  comitia  of  centuries,  and  that  they  were  thus  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  auffurs.  Niebuhr  held  also  that  the  prerogative  century  could  only  be  chosen  ou: 
of  the  tribes  of  the  first  class,  and  never  out  of  the  four  city  tribes. 

Zumpt,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  read  befon 
the  Prussian  academy  in  1836,  maintains  that  the  old  centuries  ^f  Ser.Tullius  subsiste:) 
to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  without  any  material  alteration,  except  that  those  i.f 
the  first  class  were  reduced  from  eiffhty  to  seventy.  He  then  supposes  that  two  of  thea^ 
centuries  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  together  with  three  centnrie« 
from  the  four  remaining  classes;  and  of  these  three  one,  he  thinks,  was  taken  from  tht 
fifth  class,  and  two-thirus  of  a  century  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes.  Thu.- 
the  richer  citizens  still  retained  an  influence  in  the  comitia  more  than  hi  proportion  tc 
their  numbers,  although  much  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  original  eo]i8tltatio&  of  Ser 
TuUias. 
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Lastly,  Professor  Huschke,  of  Breslan,  in  his  work  on  the  constitution  of  Ser.  Tul- 
liuB,  published  in  1838,  agrees  with  Niebuhr  in  supposing  that  the  whole  number  of 
centuries  was  reduced  to  seventy,  each  tribe  containing  two,  one  of  older  men  and  the 
other  of  younger;  but  these  seventy  centuries  were  divided,  he  thinks,  into  five  classes ; 
80  that  about  ten  tribes,  or  twenty  centuries,  would  contain  the  citizens  of  the  first 
class,  a  certain  number  of  tribes  would,  in  like  manner,  contain  all  the  citizens  of  the 
second  class,  and  so  on  to  the  end :  some  tribes,  according  to  this  bypothetsis,  consist- 
Inff  only  of  richer  citizens,  and  others  only  of  poorer. 

But  1  confess  that  all  these  solutions,  including  even  that  of  Niebuhr  himself,  are  to  me 
unsatisfactory.  If  the  first  class  had  contained  thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
while  each  tribe  contained  only  two  centuries,  we  should  hear  rather  of  the  tribes  of 
the  first  class,  than  of  the  centuries;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  positive  testimony  of 
the  pseudo-Sail ust,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr  himself,  could  not  have  lived  later  than 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  to  the  existence  of  five  classes  down  to  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  seems  to  be  on  that  point  an  irresistible  authority. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  either  the  number  v,f  the 
centuries  in  the  later  constitution,  or  their  connection  with  the  five  classes.  To  guess 
at  points  of  mere  detail  seems  hopeless,  and  positive  information  on  the  subject  there 
is  none.  But  we  know  that  the  comitia  of  centuries  differed  from  those  of  the  tribes 
expressly  in  this,  that  whereas  all  the  members  of  a  tribe  voted  in  the  comitia  tributa 
without  any  further  distinction  between  them,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  sub- 
divisions within  the  tribe  itself,  so  in  the  comitia  of  centuries  the  members  of  the  same 
tribe  were  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  older  men  certainly  voted  distinctly  from 
the  younger  men,  and  probably  the  richer  men  also  voted  distinctly  from  the  poorer : 
80  that  the  centuries  were  a  less  democratical  body  than  the  tribes. 

In  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  army,  we  find 
traces  at  once  of  the  existence  of  something  like  the  old  system  of  classes,  and  of  the 
changes  which  it  must  have  undergone.  All  citizens  whose  property  exceeded  four 
thousand  ases,  were  now  enlisted  into  the  legions,  whereas  in  old  times  none  hod  been 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  whose  property  fell  short  of  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  ases.  But  one  hundred  thousand  ases  still  appear  to  have  been  the  quali- 
fication for  the  first  class ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  peculiar  distinction  of  this  class, 
the  coat  of  mail,  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  oldest  known  system  of  the  classes. 
All  distinctions  of  arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  between  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
classes,  seem  to  have  been  abolished :  but  the  fifth  class  still,  as  in  old  times,  supplied 
the  light-armed  soldiers  of  the  legions,  or  the  velites. 

But  however  much  of  the  old  system  of  the  classes  was  {freserved  in  the  later  con- 
stitution of  the  centuries,  the  difference  in  the  political  spirit  of  the  tribes  and  centuries 
is  scarcely,  I  think,  perceivable.  We  do  not  find  the  votes  of  the  centuries  ever  relied 
upon  by  the  aristocracy  to  counterbalance  the  popular  feeling  of  the  tribes.  It  might 
have  been  conceived  that  a  popular  assembly,  where  wealth  conferred  any  ascendency, 
would  have  been  decidedly  opposed  to  one  of  a  character  purely  democratical ;  that  the 
centuries,  in  short,  like  our  own  House  of  Commons,  during  more  than  one  period  oi 
our  history,  should  have  sympathized  more  and  more  with  the  senate,  and  have  coun- 
teracted to  the  utmost  of  their  power  on  the  Campus  Martins  the  policy  embraced  by  the 
tribes  in  the  Forum.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  appears  to  have  been  much  the 
same  whether  they  were  assembled  in  one  sort  of  comitia  or  another;  the  centuries 
elected  Flaminius  and  Varro  to  the  consulship  in  the  second  Punic  war,  although  their 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been  one  of  their  chief  recommendations ; 
and  in  later  times  the  centuries  elected  many  consuls  who  advocated  the  popular  cause 
not  less  violently  than  the  most  violent  of  the  tribunes  elected  by  the  tribes. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  wealth  of  the  equestrian  order  and  of  the 
senate,  which  drew  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  them  and  the  richest  of  the  ple- 
beians, and  thus  drove  the  members  of  the  first  class  to  sympathize  with  those  below 
them  rather  than  with  those  above  them.  While  the  possession  of  the  judicial  power 
was  disputed  by  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  it  was  only  after  many  years  that 
any  share  of  it  was  communicated  to  the  richest  of  the  plebeians.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  the  middle  classes  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  repelled  by  the  pride  of  the  highest 
classes,  were  forced  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  mass  of  the  lower ;  and  entered  as  bitterly 
into  all  measures  galling  to  the  aristocracy,  as  the  poorest  citizens  of  the  tribes. 

If  this  be  60,  the  question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  comitia  of  centuries  in  later 
times,  however  curious  in  itself,  is  of  no  great  importance  to  our  ri^ht  understanding 
of  the  subsequent  history.    For  whether  the  influence  of  the  first  elass  as  eomiMired 
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with  that  of  the  lower  classes  was  greater  or  less,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  chavactes 
of  the  comitia  was  altered  from  what  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  the  first  class  wa& 
as  little  attached  to  the  aristocracy  as  the  fourth  or  fifth.  After  the  unaucceBsfal  at. 
tempts  of  BO  many  men  of  ability  and  learning,  I  have  no  confidence  that  I  could  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  true  solution  of  the  problem ;  and,  in  fact,  there  aeem  diffi> 
cultios  in  the  way  of  every  theory,  which  our  present  knowledge  can  hardly  enable  ua 
to  remove.  I  must  at  present  express  my  belief  that  the  exact  arrangement  of  the 
classes  in  the  later  comitia  of  centuries  is  a  problem  no  less  inexplicable  than  that  ol 
the  disposition  of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  ships  of  war. 


III. OF   THB   ROMAN   LEGION   IN   THE   FIFTH   CENTDi^r   OF   ROME. 

The  accounts  of  the  Roman  legion  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  Rome  are  full  of 
]>erplexity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  there  were  no  contemporaiy  histo- 
rians, and  as  the  military  system  afterwards  underwent  considerable  changes,  the  older 
state  of  things  could  be  known  only  from  accidental  notices  of  it  in  the  stories  of  the 
early  wars,  or  from  uncertain  memory.  How  little  help  in  these  inquiries  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  livy,  may  be  understood  from  this  single  fact:  that  although  he  himself  m 
two  several  places  (I.  43  and  VIII.  8)  has  expressly  stated  that  the  ancient  Roman  tae- 
tic  was  that  of  the  phalanx,  yet  in  no  one  of  his  descriptions  of  battles  are  any  tncps 
to  be  found  of  such  a  system ;  but  the  sword  and  not  the  pike  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
efficient  weapon,  just  as  it  was  in  the  tactic  of  the  second  Punic  war,  or  of  the  age  of 
Marius  and  of  Ceesar. 

livy,  however,  has  preserved  in  one  place  a  detailed  account  of  the  earlier  l^ion,  as 
it  existed  in  the  ereat  Latin  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  And  Polybins, 
as  is  well  known,  nos  described  at  length  the  arms  and  organization  of  the  legion  of  his 
time,  that  is,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome.  I  shall  notice  the  similar  and  dissimilar  points  in  these  two  accounts,  and  Uien 
see  how  far  we  can  explain  the  changes  implied  in  them ;  and,  finally,  notice  some 
statements  in  other  writers  which  relate  to  the  same  subject 

Both  accounts  acknowledge  the  existence  of  four  divisions  of  fighting  men  in  tlie 
legion:  the  light-armed  (yp^^^fiaxoi,  Polyb.  rorarii,  livy),  the hastati,  the  principes, and 
the  triariL  But  to  these  there  was  in  the  older  legion  a  fifth  added,  the  accenai,  or  t^u- 
pemnmeraries ;  who,  in  ordinarv  cases,  were  not  armed,  but  went  to  the  field  to  bu 
ready  to  take  arms  and  supply  the  places  of  those  who  felL 

In  both  accounts  the  hastati,  when  the  legion  is  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  aiti 

{>laced  in  front  of  the  principes,  and  the  principes  in  front  of  the  triariL  But  in  the  old 
epfion  the  greater  part  of  the  light-armed  soldiers  are  described  as  stationed  with  the 
tnarii  in  the  third  kne,  and  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  them  are  with  the  hastati  in  the 
f^ont  Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  light  troops  are  divided  equally  among  th? 
three  lines. 

Again,  in  the  older  le^on  the  triarii  were  equal  in  numbers  to  the  hastati  and  princi- 
pes, respectively,  each  division  consisting  of  somewhat  more  tiian  nine  hundred  men. 
Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  triarii  were  never  more  than  six  hundred  men ;  while 
the  hastati  and  principes  were  regularly  twelve  hundred  each,  and  sometimes  exceeded 
this  number. 

In  the  older  legion  the  light-armed  troops  carried  each  man  a  pike,  **  hasta,"  and  two 
or  more  javelins, "  geesa.'  These  were  the  arms  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  Servian  con- 
stitution, **  nihil  prsBter  hastam  et  verutum  datum :"  verutum  and  gaesa  alike  .signifyiDg 
missile  weapons  or  javelins  as  opposed  to  the  hasta  or  pike.  But  in  the  later  l^on, 
the  light-armed  soldier  carried  no  pike,  but  had  a  round  shield,  Tdffuij  and  a  diric  or  cut- 
lass, ndxatffa,  together  with  his  javelins. 

In  the  older  legion  again  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii,  all  bore  the  arms  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  in  the  Servian  constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  large  oblong 
shield,  *<  scutum,"  the  pike,  and  the  sword,  **  gladius."  But  in  the  later  legion,  the  has- 
tati and  principes  had  both  dropped  the  pike,  and  were  armed  instead  of  it  with  two 
large  javelins^of  about  six  feet  m  length,  which  Polybius  calls  Umt,  and  which  were  na 
other  than  the  formidable  pila. 
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Further,  we  have  a  remarkable  notice  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  triarll  alone 
earned  pila,  and  were  called  pilani,  while  the  hastati  and  principes  still  carried  pikes.* 

Again,  the  older  le^on  was  divided  into  forty-five  maniples  or  ordines ;  fifteen  of 
hastati,  fifteen  of  principes,  and  fifteen  of  triarii ;  but  as  the  triarii  were,  in  fact^  a  triple 
division,  so  their  maniples  contained  one  hundred  and  eighty-six,  or  possibly  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  men  each,  while  those  of  the  hastati  and  principes  contained  only 
sixty-three  men  each. 

In  the  later  legion,  the  haetati,  principes,  and  triarii  contained  ten  maniples  each ;  and 
those  of  the  two  former  divisions  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  while 
those  of  the  triarii  contained  only  sixty.  The  light  troops  were  divided  into  thirty 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  added  to  each  maniple  of  the  heavy-armed  troops,  in  just 
proportion  to  its  respective  strength ;  that  is,  that  twenty-four  light-armed  men  were 
added  to  each  manipfe  of  the  triarii,  and  forty-eight  to  each  maniple  of.  the  hastati  and 
principes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  divisions  of  the  light-armed  troops  were  all 
equal :  in  which  case  they  would  have  raised  each  maniple  of  the  triarii  to  one  hundred 
men,  and  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and  principes  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  older  legion,  each  maniple  contained  two  centurions ;  that  is,  it  consisted  of 
two  centuries.    Therefore  the  century  of  the  old  legion  consisted  of  thirty  men. 

In  the  later  legion  each  maniple  also  had  two  centurions ;  but  the  maniples  being  of 
unequal  numbers,  the  centuries  were  unequal  also ;  the  centuries  of  the  triarii  contained 
thirty  men  each,  as  in  the  older  legion,  but  those  of  the  hastati  and  principes  had  each 
sixty. 

On  comparing  these  two  forms  of  the  legion,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  older  there  is 
retained  one  of  the  characterestic  points  of  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  or  of  fightin£  in 
columns,  the  keeping  of  the  Ught-armed  or  worst-armed  men  mostly  in  the  rear.  The 
old  legion  consisted  of  a  first  division  of  about  nineteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  only 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  had  inferior  arms ;  and  of  a  second  division  of  nearly  twenty- 
eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  nine  hundred  and  thirty  were  well  armed ;  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  were  light  armed,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred-and  thirty,  the  accensi, 
were  not  armed  at  all.  Nay,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  even  the  triarii,  properly  so 
called,  were  quite  equal  to  the  hastati  and  principes ;  for  in  the  Latin  war  it  seems  to 
be  a  mistake  of  Livy's  to  suppose  that  they  carried  pikes ;  they  appear  at  that  time  to 
have  borne  only  pila  and  swords,  and  were  therefore  less  fitted  than  the  hastati  and 
principes  for  the  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  then  in  use  in  the  Roman  army. 

But  even  in  this  earlier  form  of  the  legion  there  seems  to  have  been  some  change 
introduced  from  a  form  still  earlier.  The  mixture  of  light-armed  soldiers  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  they  were  always  thrown  forward 
as  mere  skirmishers,  and  had  no  place  in  the  line,  seems  to  abfiw  that  a  modification  of 
the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  had  already  been  found  necessary,  and  that  the  us^  of  the 
javelin  instead  of  the  pike  was  already  rising  in  estimation. 

This  alteration  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Gaulish  wars.  The  Gauls  used 
javelins  themselves,  and  the  weight  of  Sieir  charge  was  such  that  the  full-armed  sol- 
diers of  the  Roman  legions  were  not  numerous  enough  to  withstand  them ;  it  became 
qf  importance,  therefore,  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  light-armed  soldiers,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  enable  the  Roman  line  to  reply  to  the  Gaulish  missiles,  if  the  enemy 
preferred  a  distant  combat  to  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

That  something  of  this  sort  was  done  is  directly  stated ;  but  as  usual  the  accounts 
are  conflicting  and  inconsistent  with  themselves.  Dionysius  makes  Camillus  say  to  his 
soldiers,  that  whereas  "the  Gauls  had  only  javelins,  they  had  arrows,' a  weapon  of 
deadly  eflect"  'jlvtI  Uyxnt  3i<rrdf,  ifvKvev  /?Aaj.  Fragm.  vatic.  XXX.  Plutarch  says 
that  Camillus  instructed  his  soldiers  "  to  use  their  long  javelins  as  weapons  for  close 
fight,"  rott.hvaois  ftaKpots  iti  x"P^s  xp^^at,  Camill.  40,  and  In  the  next  chapter  he  describes 
the  Gauls  as  grappling  with  the  Romans,  and  trying  to  push  aside  their  javelins,  which 
evidently  supposes  them  to  have  been  used  as  pikes.  And  yet  in  the  very  sentence  be- 
fore he  talks  of  the  Gaulish  shields  as  being  weighed  down  by  the  Roman  javelins,  which 
had  run  through  them,  and  hung  upon  them,  rohs  Si  Ovpto^t  ffvitmrdpOat  ««}  fiafivtvBai  ra» 
{io9&»  iftXKoiihutv  (Camill.  41),  a  description  applicable  only  to  weapons  thrown  at  the 
enemy,  and  not  used  as  pikes. 

A  passage  in  Livy  seems  to  ofier  the  solution  of  this  diflScdty.  When  the  Gauls 
attacked  the  Roman  camp  in  their  invasion  of  the  Roman  territory  in  the  year  405,  only 
ten  years  before  the  Latin  war,  the  triarii  were  engaged  in  throwing  up  works,  and  the 

«  Uyj  lays  that  the  hastati  and  priodpea  were  called  ler)  and  Ovid  (Faati,  UI.  189)  call  the  triarii  ezprea^y 
•ilepUani  -YIU.  a    Varro  (Ung.  Lat  V.  S  £d.  MQl-     pilani. 
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hastati  and  pnncipes  covered  them.  Then,  as  the  Gauls  advanced  np  hill  to  attack  ibt 
Roman  position,  **  all  the  pila  and  speara,*'  **  pila  omnia  hastsque,"  **  took  effect,''  saye 
Livy,  **  from  their  own  weight ;  and  the  Ganls  had  either  their  bodies  run  throagfa,  or 
their  shields  weighed  down  by  the  darts  that  were  sticking  in  them."  VII.  33.  It 
appears,  then,  that  both  the  pUum  and  hasta  con  Id  be  used  as  missiles;  bat  both  also 
could  be  used  as  pikes,  for  the  pilum  was  six  feet  in  length,  and  therefore  it  is  very 
possible  that  Camillus  may  have  shortened  the  spear  of  the  hastati,  to  render  it  avail- 
able as  a  missile,  and  also  strengthened  and  lengthened  the  pilum  to  make  it  serve  oc 
occasion  the  purposes  of  a  pike. 

Thus  the  hastati  and  principes  were  armed  with  swords,  with  large  oblong  shields, 
scuta,  and  with  spears,  hastffi ;  but  the  large  shield  kl ready  fitted  them  for  s.  more  inde- 
pendent and  personal  mode  of  fighting  than  that  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  spear  miorht  be 
used  as  a  javelin,  no  less  than  as  a  pike.  The  Samnite  wars,  following  so  soon  af^er- 
wards,  decided  the  Romans  to  give  up  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  still  more  entirely :  the 
spear  which  might  be  used  as  a  javelin,  but  was  more  fitted  for  close  '^ight,  was  now 
given  only  to  the  soldiers  of  the  ^ird  line ;  while  the  pilum,  which  might  be  used  as 
a  pike,  but  was  properly  a  missile,  was  taken  from  the  third  line,  and  given  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  first  and  second  lines.  At  the  same  time  those  citizens  whose  properties 
were  rated  between  four  thousand  ases  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  and  who 
were  not  formerly  required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  were  now  called  npon  to 
do  so,  and  therefore  the  accensi  are  no  more  heard  of;  while  the  rorarii,  who  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  fifth  class  of  the  old  Servian  division,  and  to  have  gone  to  battle 
with  no  other  weapons  than  slings,  were  now  called  npon  to  provide  themselves  with 
light  arms  of  a  better  description,  and  became  the  velites  of  the  new  legfion.  Wliy 
the  triarii  should  have  been  also  reduced  in  number  does  not  certainly  appear ;  except 
that  as  the  whole  Roman  tactic  was  now  become  a  very  active  system  of  personal  com- 
bats along  the  whole  line,  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  as  possible  available 
for  the  two  first  divisions,  and  that  the  mere  reserve,  which  was  not  to  form  any  part 
of  the  fighting  force,  except  on  emergency,  should  be  kept  low,  and  confined  to  the 
older  soldiers  who  had  no  longer  sufiicient  activity  to  be  employed  in  the  constantly 
moving  battle  of  the  regular  line. 

Niebuhr  has  attempted  to  explain  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  legion,  and  of  men 
in  each  century,  by  a  reference  to  the  varying  number  of  tribes,  and  to  the  centuries  in 
the  classes  of  the  Servian  constitution.  But  his  explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  sat- 
isfactory ;  and  the  question  is  not  essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  military  char- 
acter of  the  legion.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  germ  of  the  di\ision  of  the 
legion  into  ten  cohorts,  may  be  traced  already  in  the  legion  of  the  time  of  Polybios, 
as  a  tenfold  division  existed  in  it  in  each  of  the  three  lines  of  the  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  A  cohort  then  would  be  merely  one  maniple  of  each  of  these  three  lines ; 
a  miniature  legion,  presenting  the  same  variety  of  force  on  a  small  scale,  which  the 
legion  itself  did  on  a  large  scale.  And  thus  the  cohorts  of  the  legion  of  four  thousand 
two  hundred  men  would  consist  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  as  afterwards 
in  the  imperial  legion  they  consisted  properly  of  six  hundred  men  each. 

Sallast,  it  is  well  known,  makes  Cesar  say  that  the  Romans  had  borrowed  their 
arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  from  the  Samnites.  (Bell.  Catilinar.  51.)  And  although 
the  Samnites  are  not  named,  yet  the  order  of  time  seems  to  show  that  they  must,  partly 
at  least,  be  intended,  where  Diodorus  says,  Fragm.  Vatic.  XXIIL  1,  that  the  Romans, 
having  first  adopted  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  in  their  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  after- 
wards  exchanged  it  for  the  system  of  fighting  in  cohorts  (nttpats  being  a  certain  corree- 
ticn  for  itapais,  which  has  no  meaning  at  all),  and  with  (he  large  oblong  shield,  ^v^cmc, 
because  the  nations  whom  they  subsequently  encountered  used  this  tactic  And  it 
probably  is  true,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Roman  legion  was  owing  to  the  wars 
with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  which  led  to  the  total  disuse  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  the 
perfecting  of  those  weapons,  such  as  the  sword  and  the  javelin,  which,  in  the  system  of 
the  phalanx,  are  of  the  least  importance.  y% 
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